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“ Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned." 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  WOTTON. 

“ Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bylban,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” — Diversions  of  Purley. 

“ Always  be  ready  to  speak  your  mind,  and  a base  man  will  avoid  you." — William  Blake. 
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Laudable  experiment,  a,  600 

Law  : as  to  rears  of  houses  iu  London,  464  ; 

as  to  temporary  structures,  250  * 

Law  Courts,  Brussels,  612 
Lessons  in  perspective,  184 
Letters  from  Paris,  8,  194,  330,  475,  509, 
650,  791 

Library  of  Eumenes  at  Pergamos,  787 
Life  of  Raphael,  855 
Lightning  conductors,  testing,  812 
Limes  and  cements,  61,  86,  118,  152 
Lincoln's  Ion,  old  fresco,  883 
Lion  and  the  palm,  722,  759 
Lithography,  architectural,  1 
Liverpool  Cathedral  site,  224,  232 
Llanberis,  St;  Padarn  Church,  198 
Loch  Katrine  water  supply,  821 
London  churches,  old,  599 
London,  Greater,  drainage  of,  266 
London  and  provincial  water  supplies,  63 
London  topography,  102 
London,  Tower  of,  6 
Lubeok  in  the  sixteenth  century,  1 44 
Luxembourg,  collections  of  the,  195 
Lycia,  discoveries  in,  127,  261 

MACHINE  for  filing  band-saws,  49 
Machine  for  testing  cement,  233 
Machine  tools  at  Inventions  Exhibition,  684 
Machinery,  stone-working,  472 
Magasins  du  Printcmps,  Paris,  266 
MHgneto-inductor  for  testing  lightning  con- 
ductors, 812 
Malta,  notes  in,  138 
Mansion,  Askham  Hall,  near  York,  99 
Mansion,  a notable  old,  8 
Mansion  Honse,  proposed  subways,  163,  251 
Manufacture  of  lime  and  cement,  61 
Map  of  London,  an  old,  162 
Maps,  electoral,  253 
“ Margariiing ’’  timber,  123 
Marylebone  parish  nhurch,  163 
Materials,  strength  of,  190 
Medals  of  tho  Institute,  two,  705 
Melrose  Abbey,  412 
Mersey  Tunnel  railway  stations,  300 
Merulius  l aery  mans,  the,  '180 
Metropolitan  : boundaries,  253  ; drainage 
outfalls,  792;  sewage  discharge,  403; 
street  improvements,  64,  640  ; water 
supply.  91 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : annual  re- 
port, 882;  Bills  in  Parliament,  540 
Miohele’B  cement-testing  machine,  283 
Midhurst,  the  “ Pines,”  616 
Mildenhall  Church  roof,  161 
Military  hospital,  proposed,  669  . 

Montreal,  residences  at,  300 
Monument,  French,  nation il,  Paris,  641 
Monumental  brasses,  822 
Monuments,  ancient,  and  ancient  life,  856 
Monuments  of  Athens,  the,  125 
Mortar,  118,  152 

Mulhouse,  workmen’s  houses  at,  120 
Municipal  mansion,  designs  for,  412,  497, 
511,  601 

Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh,  49 
Museum  of  Casts,  Paris,  195 
Museums,  classical,  of  Northern  Italy,  537 

NATIONAL  Land  Company,  a,  675 
National  Liberal  Club,  652 
Navigation  of  the  Thames,  4 
Netherlands,  tenure  of  land  in,  91 
Newbury  District  Hospital,  412 
Nice,  theatre  at,  330 
Norway,  tenure  of  land  in,  91 
Notes  : on  early  painters,  291  ; from  Edin- 
burgh, 49;  in  Malta,  438;  on  old  glass, 
862  ; from  Paris,  8,  194,  330,  475,  509, 
650,  791  ; at  tho  Paris  Salon,  721,  758  ; 
in  Spain,  677 ; on  Tunis,  63  ; on  work- 
men’s houses,  125 
Nottingham  Park,  house  at,  83 
Net  re  Dame,  Paris,  225 ; grotesques,  791 


OFFICES  : Daily  News,  863  ; Great  Tower- 
street,  582 ; Messrs.  Seeley’s,  Essex- 
street,  688 

Old  and  New  Snrum,  751 
Old  London  churches,  599 
Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy,  97 
Oratory,  St.  Wilfrid’s  Home,  Exeter,  898 
Ornament,  historic,  722,  759 
OrpingtoD,  old  house  at,  915 
Outfalls,  metropolitan  drainage,  792 
Oxford,  Keble  College  Chapel,  10 

PA1NTER-STAINERS’  Company,  291 

Painters,  early,  291 

Painting  on  glass,  498 

Painting  at  tho  Salon,  Paris,  721,  766 

Paintings  of  “ The  Annunciation,'’  83 

Palace,  the  Albert,  Battersea,  634,  673 

Palace  of  the  Popes,  Avignon,  195 

Palace  at  the  Tower,  the,  G 

Palais  de  Justice,  Brussels,  512 


Palm  and  the  Hod,  722,  759 
Panel,  carved  Renaissance,  232 
Pantheon,  Paris,  decoration  of,  506,  638 
Pap  worth,  Wyatt,  on  the  history  of  Free- 
masonry, 574,  608 

Paris  : abattoirs,  829 ; architecture  at  the 
Salon,  647  ; Bourse  Commerciale,  476 ; 
bronze  statue  by  M.  Fremiet,  330,  898  ; 
College  Ste.-Barbe,  641 ; colossal  tower 
at.  195  ; congress  of  French  architects, 
829,  859 ; Exposition  Universelle,  195  : 
Exhibition  of  1889,  476;  French  national 
monument,  614  ; Magazins  du  Printomps, 
284;  notes  from,  8,  194,  330,  475,  609, 
650,  791 ; Notre  Dame,  225,  794  ; Pan- 
theon. 506,  538  ; the  Salon,  721,  766 
Parkes  Museum,  gas  at,  829 
Parliament  : architectural  problems  for, 
505;  Bills  in,  540 

Parliament  Houses,  Barry’s  designs  for 
completing,  132,  412,  511 
Parliament  Houses,  BerliD,  heating  and 
ventilation  of,  99 
Parne’l,  Mr.  John,  791 
Parthenon,  east  pediment,  507 
Pavilion  for  a fashionable  watering-place, 
463,  529 

Pergamene  altar,  restorations  of,  93 
Pergamos.  library  of,  Eumenes,  787 
Persian  art,  437 
Perspective,  lessons  in,  184 
Peterborough  Cathedral  restoration,  57, 573 
Phipson,  the  late  R.  M.,  85 
Phoenician  art,  223 
Photo-lithography,  1 

Pictures  : at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  609 ; 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  616,  686  ; by  Old 
Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy,  97 
Piscina,  Merton  College,  Oxford,  777 
Plans  for  infectious  hospitals,  830 
Pollution  of  the  Thames,  -103 
Polycleitos,  statue  by,  893 
Polytechnic  School,  Charlottenbnrg,  811 
Poole,  R.  8.,  on  Coptic  art,  168 
Poor,  housing  of,  Royal  Commission  on, 
679,  715 

Portland  cement,  51,  86 
Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  49 
Portraits  by  Gainsborough,  60 
Portugal,  tonuro  of  land  in,  92 
Pottery,  French,  186 
Practice,  proportion  in,  189 
Preservation  of  timber,  123 
Price-books,  322,  361 

Prime  movers  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition, 
767,  789 

Principles  of  carpentry,  257 
Priory,  Wenlock,  724 

Problems,  architectural,  for  Parliament, 
605 

Processes  of  architectural  illustration,  1 
Proportion  in  theory  and  practice,  189 
Public  latrines,  706 
Public  works  at  Brussels,  357 
Pugin  Studentship:  drawings,  231,  300; 
Medal,  705 

Pumps  for  contractors’  use,  786 
Purification  of  sewage,  681 
Putney  new  bridge,  47 


QUEEN’S  Hall,  Glengall-road,  600 


RAILWAY  Commissioners,  the,  718 
Railway  rates,  327 

Railway  stations,  Mersey  Tunnel,  300 
Railway  and  tramway  projects,  64,  540 
Raphael,  life  of,  855 
Rears  of  houses,  461 
Recent  discoveries  by  the  Austrians  in 
Lycia,  127 

Relation  of  the  colour-sense  to  art,  121 
Remains  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  2 
Removal  of  house-refuse,  670 
Renaissance,  French,  266 
Renaissance  panel,  carved,  232 
Report  of  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  882 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  ol  the  Poor,  679,  715 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Sewage  Discharge,  403 
Reredos,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Aberdeen, 
232 

Researches  into  strength  of  materials,  190 
Residences,  Montreal,  300 
Resources,  agricultural,  of  India,  543 
Restaurant,  Holboro,  164 
Restoration  : of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
57,  573  ; of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smith- 
field,  446;  of  Westminster  Hall,  412, 
505 

Restoration  or  repair?  753 
Restorations  of  the  Pergamene  Altar,  93 
Reynolds,  works  by,  at  the  Academy,  97 
Roberts,  Mr.  Charles,  on  the  relation  of 
tho  colour-sense  to  art,  124 
Roman  bridge,  South  Collingham,  258 
Romney,  works  by,  at  the  Academy,  97 
Roofs  : of  Suffolk  Churches,  164;  of  West- 
minster Hall,  480 

Rotheuburg,  tho  Cobolzetter  Thor,  830 
Rouen,  Hotel  Bourgtherolde,  266 
Royal:  arms,  115;  badges,  162 
Royal  Academy : architecture  at,  607,  650, 
684,720,  756;  exhibition,  616,  686;  Old 
Matters  at  the,  97  ; premialed  design  for 
staircase,  83  ; sculpture  at,  717,  721,  760, 
794,  898 

Rundall,  General,  on  communications,  58 
Russian  art,  52 


SAFE  Deposit,  Chancery -lane,  671,  712 
Saint  Bartholomew's  Church,  Smithfield, 
416,  531 

St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-Wcst,  599 
St.  Hippolyte’s  Church,  Delfc,  512 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Alfrick,  760 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Gedding,  Suffolk,  93 
St.  Michael  Coslany,  Norwich,  616 
St.  Padarn  Church,  Llanberis,  198- 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  decoration  of  the 
dome,  164 


8t.  Wilfrid’s  Home,  Exeter,  898 
Sale  of  Dord’s  works,  65 1 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  window  by  E.  Burne- 
Jones,  A.R.A.,  10,  99 

Salon:  architecture  *t  the,  647;  painting 
at  the,  721,  758  ; sculpture  at  the,  830 
Sanitary  Aid  Committees,  151 
Saracenic  capitals,  669 
Sarum,  old  and  new,  761 
School  Boards  and  architects,  542 
Sculpture:  at  the  Magasins  da  Printemps, 

Paris,  266 ; at  the  Paris  Salon,  830  ; at 
the  Royal  Academy,  717,  724,  760,  792, 

791,  898 

Sculptures:  Parthenon,  507  ; Pergamene 
altar,  93  ; 'Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  2- 
Seaside : pavilion,  a,  463,  529 ; resorts, 
two,  891 

Seddon,  J.  P. : on  proposed  cathedral  for 
Liverpool,  224;  design  for  decoration  of 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  164 
Segovia,  Cathedral  and  Alcizar,  677 
Selig,  Sonnenthal,  & Co.’s  machine  for 
filiDg  band-saws,  49 
Sewage  at  Aylesbury,  857 
Sewage  discharge,  Metropolitan,  403 
Sewage  disposal,  365 
Sewage  farm,  Wimbledon,  198 
Sewage-purification,  681 
Ship  canal,  Ipswich  and  Birmingham,  195 
Shops:  Reading,  582;  Strand,  198;  Old- 
ham, 83 

Siena,  artistic  law  case  at,  791 
Site  for  Liverpool  Cathedral,  221,  232 
Sketches:  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  286 ; 
from  Melrose  Abbey,  412 ; Pugin  Stu- 
dentship, 231,  300 

Society  of  Arts,  Westgarth  prizes,  830 
Sources  of : timber  supply,  167 ; water- 
supply  for  the  metropolis,  91 
Spain  : notes  in,  677  ; tenure  of  land  in,  92 
Speculating  builder,  the,  896 
StaiDed  glass:  old,  862;  windows  by  E. 

Burne-Jones,  A.R.A.,  10,  99,  198 
Staircase,  Ashburuhaui  House,  395 
Staircase  design,  83 
Staple  Inn,  83 

Stations  of  Mersey'Tunnel  Railway,  300 
Statue,  bronze,  at  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris, 

330,  898 

Statue  by  Polycleitos,  a,  893 
Steam  boiler  incrustation,  52 
Steel,  strength  of,  192 
Stirlingshire,  old  mansion  in,  8 
Stone,  strength  of,  192 
Stoneworking  machinery,  472 
Strand,  shop  in  the,  198 
StraDgford,  Lady,  on  circular  wards  for 
hospitals,  9 

Street  improvements,  metropolitan,  61, 640 
Street  paving  in  America,  474 
Strength  of:  cement,  86;  materials,  190 
Structures,  temporary  wooden,  250 
Student's  Column  : — 

Descriptive  geometry,  218,  252,  285,  321,  , 

360,  399,  432,  466,  500,  633,  568,  601,  , 

638,  673,  708,  744,  780,  816,  851,  886,  918  ' 

Lessons  in  perspective  : parallel  perspec- 
tive and  bird's-eye  views,  181 
Lime,  cement,  and  their  uses,  61,  86, 118, 

152 

Students  admitted  at  the  Academy,  85 
Subways  at  the  Mansion  House,  proposed,  , 
163,  251 

Subways,  proposed,  64,  540 

Suffolk  roofs,  three,  161 

Supplies  of  timber,  our,  157 

Surveyors’  Institution  examinations,  117, 

708 

Style,  architectnral,  614,  708 
Sweden,  sketches  in,  286 
Switzerland,  tenure  of  land  in,  92 


TARN,  E.  W.,  on  the  strength  of  mate- 
rials, 190 

Tarver,  E.  J.,  on  architectural  style,  614, 
708 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  2 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  ihe,  859 
Temporary  structures,  250 
Tenure  of  land  in  foreign  countries,  91 
Terminal  charges  of  railway  companies,  327 
Testing  lightning-conductors,  812 
Tests  for  cement,  52,  86 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  47 
Thames  : financing  on  the,  4 ; pollution  on 
the,  403 

Theatre  at  Nice,  330 
Theory  of  proportion,  189 
Thomas,  W.  C.,  on  carves  of  contrary 
flexure,  752,  849 

Timber : antiseptio  treatment  of,  123 ; 
strength  of,  190 

Timber-supplies,  present  and  future,  157 
Timber-framiDg  in  Canada,  863 
Tite  Prize,  the,  463,  629 
Tomb  of  Henry  V II.,  395 
Topography  of  London,  162 
Torquay,  891 

Tower,  proposed  colossal,  in  Paris,  195 
Tower,  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  57,  573 
Tower  of  LondoD,  temp.  Elizabeth,  0 
Tower-street,  premises  in,  582 
Toynbee  Hall,  232 
Tramways,  projected,  61,  540 
Transept,  Chester  Cathedral, .683 
Tunis,  notes  on,  63 
Turkey,  tenure  of  land  in,  92 
Tylor,  the  late  Alfred,  85 


ULSTER  Reform  Club,  Belfast,  81 
University  settlement,  Toynbee  Hall, 
Whitechapel,  232 

Uses  of  limes  and  cements,  51,  80, 113,  152 


VASES,  Italian,  300 

Ventilation  of  the  Berlin  Parliament- 
houses,  99 

Vestment,  dispute  as  to  a,  794 
Vestry-hall,  proposed,  Chelsea,  411,  610, 
705 
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Victor  Hugo,  death  of,  791 

Victoria  Hospital  for  Chi'dren,  Chelsea, 


WALDSTEIN,  Dr.,  ou  the  east  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon,  507 
Wall,  old,  at  Blackfriars,  742 
Wallasey,  " Cheshire  Cheese  ” Inn,  830 
War  Offices:  revised  design,  430,  605: 

designs  for,  760,  863 
Wards,  circular,  in  hospitals,  9 
Warehouse  in  Eastcheap,  893 
Water-colour  drawings  by  R.  Doyle,  61 


Water-supplies : London  and  provincial, 
53 ; Glasgow  821 ; for  the  Metropolis, 
94 

Water-transport,  68 
Ways,  private,  building  in,  636 
Wenlock  Priory,  724 
Westgarth  prizes  : 8oeiety  of  Arts,  830 
Westminster  Abbey,  336  : tomb  of  Henrv 
VII.,  395  J 

Westminster  Hall : Sir  C.  Barry’s  design 
for  modelling  north  front,  412,  511 ; de- 
sign for  re-lronting,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Heffer, 
760 ; restoration,  605  ; roof,  4S0 ; south 
window,  265 


Westminster  Palace,  8ir  C.  Barry's  designs 
for  completing,  132 
Whichcord,  the  late  Mr.  John,  98 
Whitechapel,  Toynbee  Hall,  232 
Willey  Church,  Warwickshire,  219 
Wimblodon  sewage-farm,  198 
Winchester,  diocese  of,  286 
Window,  Westminster  Hal',  265 
Windows  by  E.  Burne-Joues,  10,  99,  193 
Wokingham,  house  at,  99 
Wood,  J.  T.,  ou  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  2 

Wood:  dry-rot  in,  480;  preservation  of, 
123;  strength  of,  193 


Woodcuts,  fifteenth-century,  300 
Wood-paving,  475 
Wood  supplies,  our,  157 
Wooden  structures,  250 
Workmen’s  : dwellings,  Cartwright-street, 
416  ; Chubb  & Sons’,  600;  in  Italy,  227 
Workmen’s  houses,  notes  on,  125 
Works  of : Delacroix,  509  ; Dord,  509,  651 ; 

the  late  M.  E.  Hadtield,  512 
Wyncgaarde’s  map  of  London,  162 


YRIARTE,  C.,  on  the  decoration  of  the 
Panthdon  at  Paris,  606,  638 


NOTES. 


Aberystwith,  college  at,  825 
Abusina,  remains  at,  406 
Accidents  : Bonrnemouth,  329  : tram-car 
503 

Acquisitions  of  the  British  Museum,  126 
Acropolis,  Athens,  261,  509 
Addresses  in  telegrams,  608 
Admiralty,  proposed  site,  540 
Afghan  frontier,  the,  541 
Africa,  primitive  architecture  in,  329 
Amalgamations,  railway,  577 
America,  irrigation  in,  755,  895 
American  : Exhibition  in  London,  720 : 

School  at  Athens,  783 
American  Journal  of  Arcliceology,  754 
Ansidei  Madonna,  the,  291,  367,  789 
Anti-restorationiets  .-  in  Paris,  261,  329  : at 
York,  788,  821  » 

Antiquities:  Ravenna,  474;  sham,  509 
Apollo,  statue  of,  825 
Arab  art,  407 

Arbitration  law,  code  of,  194 
Archieological  discoveries,  Rome,  508,  5 1 
Archieological  forgeries  at  Leghorn,  509 
Archaeological  Sooiety  of  Berlin,  609 
Archieology,  Greek,  and  Dr.  Curtius,  5, 
183,  609 

Archeology  at  Athens,  509,  788 
Archaeology  and  art,  96 
Archaeology  and  photography,  474 
Architects  of  Departments  in  France,  683 
Architectural  Association,  work  of  the 
719,  789  ’ 

Architectural  Association’s  Sketch-book,127 
Architectural  matters  and  the  Times,  5,  440 
Architecture  and  discovery,  329 
Architecture,  public,  in  France  and 
England,  329 

Armstrong,  Professor,  on  gas-making,  719 
Arsenic  as  a preservative  of  wood,  577 
Art : the  nude  in,  720,  755  ; Persian  and 
Arab,  407 ; and  archaeology,  96 ; and 
scientific  men,  755;  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  441 

Art-Exhibition  in  Whitechapel,  474 
Art-classes  for  women  in  Paris,  291 
Art-workers’  Guild,  the,  650 
Associates  of  the  Academy,  new,  821 
Associateship  of  the  Institute,  294 
Athens : archaeology  at,  193,  509,  788  • 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis,  261,  609; 
excavations  at  the  Propylaea,  406 
Australia,  irrigation  in,  789 
Awards  at  the  Institute,  328 


Baldwin’s  method  of  transporting  goods, 
Ballu,  the  late  Theodore,  788 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  896 
Banner  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  96 
Barry’s  design  for  completing  the  Hous 
of  Parliament,  405 
Bassano,  the  fortifications  of,  96,  859 
Bedford,  the  Duke  of,  and  Covent  Gardi 
Market,  720 

Beesley,  Prof.,  and  industrial  remuner 
tion,  193 

Belgium,  canals  in,  576 
Bells  and  bell-music,  127 
Bengal,  irrigation  in,  260 
Berlin  : proposed  Exhibition  in  1888,  683 
Hygienic  Museum,  619 
Birmingham,  unemployed  at,  126 
Bishopsgate-street,  the  “Paul  Pindar, 

Blenheim  pictures,  the,  294, 367,  441,  789 
Blunder  at  Holborn-circus,  a,  676 
Bookham  Church,  754 
Books,  new,  how  they  are  spoiled,  96 
Bothies,  Highlanders’,  754 
Bouguereau,  M.,  683 
Bournemouth,  fall  of  a new  building,  329 
Briokfield,  nuisance  caused  by,  633  ’ 
British  Museum,  acquisitions  to  the,  126 
British  School  of  Archteology  at  Athen 

Bromley,  sewers  at,  474,  532 
Bronze-foundry,  329,  650 
Bronze  statues  found  in  Rome,  608,  541 
Broseley  tiles,  329 

Brunn,  Dr.,  on  archaic  sculpture,  789 
Brussels,  conference  on  canal  navigatioi 
676 

Bnccleuch  memorial,  the,  542 
Builders’  contracts,  825 
Building  : in  private  areas.  719.  859  • i 
Rome,  720  * ’ 

Building-leases,  95,  126 
Buildings  on  the  Acropolis,  Athens,  261 


Burial  grounds  : Peel-grove,  859 ; South- 
wark, 895;  and  railway  companies,  126 
•,  Burlington  Fine  Arts’  Club,  407 
Burlington  House  colonnade,  441 
Burne-Jones,  Mr.,  A.R.A.,  824 
Busts  : Mr.  Gladstone,  5 ; Mr.  Peter 
Squire,  755 

Butterfield,  Mr.,  and  Westminster  Hall, 473 
By-products  of  gasworks,  789 

Canadinn  Pacific  Railway.  5,  754 
Canals:  in  France  aud  Belgium,  676  ; in 
! Italy,  328;  Manchester  ship,  6,  683 ; 
Suez,  858 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  641 
Carnuntum,  pottery  at,  789 
t Carpenters'  Hall,  leotures  at,  96 
Carvers,  ecclesiastical,  227 
Castle  of  Heidelberg,  683 
Cathedrals  : Canterbury,  641 ; Peter- 
borough, 95,  126,  610  ; St.  Paul’s,  deco- 
ration of,  611 ; Winchester,  screen,  161; 
maintenance  of  367 
Ceramics,  Greek,  754 

Chadwick,  E,,  on  the  report  of  the  sewage 
i commission,  682 

Channel  Islands  Exhibition,  441 
Channel  tunnel,  4 

Charges  of  railway  companies,  95,  126,  191, 
225,  366,  405,  503,  610 
Charges  of  water  companies,  366 
Chelsea  Vestry-hail  competition,  366 
Choir-stalls  in  theDuomo  Perugia,  720 
Christie’s,  vater-colours  at,  293 
Churches:  Bookhain,  751;  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Great,  Smithfield,  367  ; Santa 
Croce,  Florence,  789 ; San  Giovanni-in- 
Laterano,  Rome,  755  ; Whitechapel,  62 
.York,  788,  824 
Circular,  an  insulting,  161 
Circular  wards  for  hospitals,  440 
City  Cross,  Edinburgh,  895 
Clifton  Hall  Colliery,  894 
Coal  output  in  1884,  367 
Coal  gas  in  Pittsburg,  191 
Coal  mining,  perils  of,  825,  894 
Code  of  arbitration  law,  191 
College  at  Aberystwith,  825 
Colliers’  dwellings,  895  ; wages,  719 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  473 
Colonnade  of  old  Burlington  House,  411 
Commissions,  illicit,  161,  226 
Conference  on  industrial  remuneration,  193 
Congress,  French  architects’,  328,  738,  896 
Continental  land  tenure,  95 
Contracts : building,  825  ; and  members  of 
local  boards,  649  ; not  under  soil,  611 
Control  of  theatres,  825 
Corneto,  tombs  of,  608 
Correggio’s  domes  at  Parma,  720 
CoBtumes  of  the  French  army,  755 
Covent  Garden  Market,  720 
Coverings  for  roofs,  329 
Cracks  in  the  Ansidei  Madonna,  789 
Cremation,  512,  611 
Crofters’  bothie9,  754 
“ Crossbones,”  burial-ground,  895 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  5 
Crypt,  Canterbury  Cathedral,  541 
Curtius,  Dr.,  and  Greek  archaeology,  6, 193, 

Daly,  M.,  and  the  obsequies  of  Victor 
Hogo,  859 

Darwin,  statue  of,  824 
Decline  of  Railway  revenue,  261 
Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  611 
Decorations,  mural,  in  Edinburgh,  755 
Decreise  of  water  in  springs,  541 
Departmental  architects,  France,  683 
Detection  of  flaws  in  axles,  62 
Dinner,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  612 
Diocletian’s  palace  at  8palato,  720 
Discoveries  : at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  541  • 
at  Eining,  406;  at  Pergamos,  754;  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  96;  of  bronze  statues  in 
Rome,  508,  541 
District  Surveyors’  fees,  5 
Dividends,  railway,  220,  542 
Dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  011 
Domes,  Correggio’s,  Parma,  720 
Drawings:  by  G.  W.  Allan,  403;  by  M. 
Adolphe  Guillon,  96  ; by  Alfred  Parsons, 

406 ; at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  328 
Drying  timber,  542 
Dudley  Gallery,  293 

Dwellings  for  workmen,  Westminster,  858 
Dynamite  outrages  at  Westminster  and  the 
Tower,  160 


Earnings  of  the  working-classes,  473 
East  End,  People’s  palace,  895 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  open 
spaces,  260 

Edinburgh  : Bank  of  Scotland,  898 ; City 
Cross,  895;  High  School,  403;  mural 
decorations,  755  ; Scottish  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  683 

Egypt,  a memorial  of  Napoleon’s  expedi- 
tion, 95 

Egypt,  Exploration  Fond,  754 
Eining,  dis  veries  at,  408 
Eleanor  Cross,  Northampton,  127 
Elections  at  the  Royal  Academy,  S24 
Electrio  light  at  the  Institute,  825 
Employers’  liability,  858 
Enemies  to  new  books,  96 
Enfranchisement  of  leaseholds,  62 
Engineering  School,  Crystal  Palace,  5 
Engravings;  at  the  Fine  Art  Society,  194; 

by  W oollett,  755 
Ephesus,  Temple  of  Diana,  858 
Essen,  Krnpp’s  works,  895 
Etchings,  exhibitions  of,  755,  825 
Etruscan  tombs,  608 

Examinations,  Institute  of  Architects,  294 
Excavations : at  Athens,  261,  406,  609  ; at 
Ephesus,  858;  at  Nemea,  789;  near 
Tunis,  789 

Exhibitions;  American,  in  London,  720; 
Berlin,  proposed,  633  ; Indian  and  Colo- 
nial, 473  ; Society  of  British  Artists,  755; 
water-colours  by  deceased  artists,  474 
Expenditure  at  the  Institute,  683 
Explosions  at  Westminster  and  the  Tower 
inn 


Factory  Inspectors’  Report,  648 
Fees  of  district  surveyors,  5 
Female  artists  in  Paris,  294 
Finances  of  gas  companies,  260 
Fine  Art  Society : drawings  by  Alfred 
.Parsons,  406;  engravingB  at  the,  194 
Fire  in  coal-mines,  825 
Fires  in  London,  193,  858;  at  the  Japanese 
Village,  649;  at  Whiteley’s  and  the  India 
Museum,  858 

First  Commissioner  of  Works,  new,  225 
Flaws  in  railway  axles,  62 
Florence : Church  of  Sta.  Crooe,  769 
statue  of  Hermes,  577 
Fortifications  of  Bassano,  96,  859 
Forgeries,  archaeological,  at  Leghorn,  609 
Fragment  of  a Greek  vase,  789,  858 
France,  canals  in,  576 
French  architects,  congress'  of.  [328,  783 
896  ’ * 

French  army  costumes,  755 
Funeral  of  M.  Ballu,  788 
Fyvie  Castle,  824 


Gainsborough  collection,  Grosveuor 
Gallery,  6 

Galton,  Captain,  on  London  sewage,  226 
Garden,  Gray’s  Iud,  329 
Gardens  and  the  unemployed,  406 
Gas,  natural,  194 

Gas  undertakings,  returns  as  to,  260 
Gas-making  scientific,  719 
Gas-works,  by-products  of,  788 
Gem,  a recently-discovered,  789 
Qlads'one,  Mr.,  bust  of,  for  Liverpool,  5; 

and  Edinburgh  City  Cross,  895 
Glasgow,  safety  of  theatres  in,  161 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Institute,  194,  783 
Gordon  Hospital,  Port  Said,  441 
Gordon’s  portrait,  by  Lowes  DickinsoD, 
859 

Goss,  Sir  John,  monumeut  to,  859 
Government  of  London,  292 
Gray’s  Inn  Garden,  329 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  trees  in,  261 
Greek : archteology  and  Dr.  Curtius,  5, 
193,  609  ; ceramics,  754  ; sculpture,  127, 
161,  789  ; terra-cottas,  858 
Greville-street,  old  houses,  62 
Guido  Reui,  supposed  work  by,  261 
Guillon,  M.  Adolphe,  medal  for,  96 

Hackney,  bad  morlar  at,  261 

Hadfield,  the  late  M.  E.,  406 

Haghe,  Louis,  367 

Hall  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  62 

Hall-place,  near  Bexley,  824 

Harrison,  Miss,  and  Greek  sculpture,  127 

Heidelberg  Castle,  683 

Hellenic  Society,  the,  126,  367 


Hermes,  statue  of,  at  Florenoe,  577 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  406 
Highgate  Woods,  260 
Highlanders’  bothies,  754 
Holborn-circus,  a blunder  at,  576 
Holman  Hunt,  pictures  by,  329 
Home  Arts  aud  Industries  Association,  859 
Hospital,  military,  for  a hot  climate,  440 
Hospital  at  Port  Said,  proposed,  441 
Hospitals  with  circular  wards,  440 
Hotel,  Wood's,  Fnrnival’s  Inn,  62 
Houghton-le-Spring  Colliery,  894 
House  of  Commons,  dynamite  outrage,  160 
House,  L >rd  Carrington’s,  Whitehall,  406 
House  in  Lambeth,  old,  859 
House-moving,  406 

Houses,  insanitary,  rights  of  tenants,  293, 
410 

Houses,  old,  in  Greville-street,  Hatton- 
garden,  62 

Housing  of  colliers  and  miners,  895 
Hotel  Sale,  Paris,  161 
Hygienic  Museum,  Berlin,  619 

Illicit  commissions,  161,  226 
Imports  of  wood,  225 

Improvements  in  the  Strand,  proposed,  90 
India,  irrigation  in,  260 
India  Museum,  fire  at,  858 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  473 
Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,  193 
Industries:  home,  859;  Irish,  682,  719; 
Japanese,  96 

Influence  of  surroundings  on  architecture, 

Insanitary  houses,  landlords’  liabilities,  642 
Inspection  of  factories,  649 
Institute  of  Architects:  annual  report, 
610,  683  ; electric  light  at,  825  ; Exami- 
nations, the,  294;  old  London  monu- 
ments, 441 ; prize  drawings,  the,  323  ; 
Dr.  8chliemann,  194,  788;  work  of  the, 
719 ; gift  to  the,  95 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  611 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  5,  612 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  194 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  127 
Insult  to  architects,  an,  161,  226 
Ionian  pottery,  367 

Iiish  : industries,  632,  719;  laoe,  683  ; rail- 
ways, 719 
Iron,  price  of,  225 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  719 
Irrigation:  in  America,  895  ; in  Australia, 
789 ; in  Bengal,  260;  in  Italy,  328;  wind- 
mill, 755 

Irwell,  deepening  the,  5 
Isle  of  Man,  the,  194 

Italy:  irrigation  in,  328;  restoration  in, 
720,  755 

Japanese  Village,  Knightsbridge,  96,  649 
Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  126 

Kerr,  Prof.,  and  expenditure  at  the  Insti- 
tute, 683 

Kensington,  subway  to  Exhibition,  160 
Kilburn,  open  spaces  at,  260 
Krupp's  works  at  Essen,  895 
Kyrle  Society,  the,  441 

Labour-saving  machine  for  Btoneyards,  649 
Lace,  Irish,  683 
Lambeth,  old  house  in,  859 
Land  subsidences  from  mining,  226 
Land  tenure  on  the  Continent,  95 
Laud  company,  a national,  610 
Landlord  and  tenant,  676 
Landlords’  liabilities  for  insanitary  houses 
542 

Law  of  arbitration,  194 
Law  as  to  light  and  air,  894 
Law  Courts  : machinery  at,  226;  new  stair- 
case, 611  ; ventilation  of,  161 
Leasehold  system,  the,  95,  126 
Leaseholds  enfranchisement,  62 
Leases  and  sub-leases,  576 
Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  96 
Leghorn,  archieological  forgeries,  609 
Legislation,  Private  Bill,  292 
Liability  of  employers,  858 
Light  and  air,  894 
Lightning  strokes,  649 
Lillebonue  mosaic,  the,  754,  789 
Line  of  frontage,  definition  of,  328,  405. 
608,  642 

Liverpool,  bust  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  5 
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Lo-.don:  fires  in,  193;  government,  293; 
photographs  of,  650  ; sewage  problem, 
the,  5,  61,  226;  Wren’s  plan  for  re- 
building, 5 

Loughborough  surveyorship,  329 


Machinery:  stone-working,  650,712;  wood- 
working, 194  ; at  the  Law  Courts,  226 
Maclean,  1’.  W.,  sculpture  by,  896 
Madonua,  the  Ansidei,  294,  367,  789 
Maintenance  of cathedrals,  367 
Manchester;  ship  oanal,  5,  683;  wages  in, 

Mansions  for  sale,  824 
Marbles,  the  Pergamenc,  541,  825 
Marylebone  Theatre,  safety  of,  329 
Mechanical  characteristics  of  lightning 
strokes,  649 
Mersey  tunnel,  261 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
line  of  frontage,  328,  405,  608,  642 
Metropolitan : sewage  discharge,  682 ; 
tramways,  611 

Military  hospital  for  a hot  climate,  410 
Minerals  in  New  Caledonia,  789 
Miners  : dwellings’  895  ; perils,  825,  894 
Monument  to  Sir  John  Goss,  859 
Mortar,  bad,  261 

Mosaic  found  at  Lillebonne,  754,  789 
Mosaic  pavement  found  at  Treves,  609 
Munkacsy’s  “ Calvary,"  329 
Muntz,  M.  Eugene,  on  archccology  and  art, 

Mural  decorations  in  Edinburgh,  765 
Museums  : Hygienic,  Berlin,  649  ; Parkes, 
226,  260,  366;  Stockholm,  260;  Sunday 
opening  of,  441 


National  Gallery,  the,  441 
National  Land  Company,  a,  610 
Nemea,  excavations  at,  789 
New  Caledonia,  minerals  in,  769 
New  York,  overcrowding  in,  226 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  public  buildings 
competition,  642 
Non-acceptance  of  tenders,  366 
Northampton,  the  Eleanor  Cross,  127 
Nude  in  art,  the,  720,  755 
Nuisance  caused  by  brickfield,  683 

Obsequies  of  Victor  Hugo,  859 
Open  Spaces  and  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
720 

Opening  of  Museums  on  Sundays,  441 
Osterley  stream,  pollution  of,  194 
Output  of  coal  in  1884,  387 
Overcrowding  in  New  York,  226 
Oxford,  Slade  Professorship,  576 
Oxford-street  subway,  proposed,  6 


Painter-etchers,  Society  of,  127,  755 
Painting  by  Guido  lteni,  supposed,  261 
Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  720 
Paris:  anti-restorationists  in,  261,  329; 
art  classes  for  women,  294 ; Association 
of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects, 
683;  compensation  to  owners  of  slums, 
161  ; congress  of  French  architects,  328  ; 
Exhibition,  proposed  colossal  tower,  96, 
226;  Hotel  Sale,  161  ; rival  to  the  Salon, 
96  ; new  society  of  artists,  406 
Parkes  Museum,  the,  226,  260,  366 
Parliament-street,  widening  of,  440 
Parma,  Corregio’s  domes  at,  720 
Parsons,  Alfred,  drawings  by,  -406 
Pasadena,  irrigation  in,  895 
Pastellists,  new  8ociety  of,  Paris,  403 
“ Paul  Pindar,"  Bishopsgate-street,  825 
Pavement  found  at  Treves,  509 
Payment  of  interest  out  of  capital,  649 
Peel  Grove  burial-ground,  859 
Penalties  for  members  of  local  boards,  649 
Penistone  railway  accident,  62 
Penrose,  Mr.,  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  789 

Pergamenc  marbles,  the,  541,  825 
Pergamos,  discoveries  at,  754 
People’s  Palace,  East  End,  895 


Perils  of  miners,  825,  894 
Persian  art,  407 

Perugia,  choir-stalls  in  the  Duorao,  720 
Peterborough  Cathedral  restoration,  95, 
126,  610 

Photographs  of  Old  London,  650 
Photography  as  an  aid  to  archieology,  474 
Piacenza,  terra-cottas  at,  789 
Pictures  ; by  Holman  Hunt,  329 ; Institute 
ot  Painters  in  Water-colours,  611;  by 
Mnnkacs.v,  329;  at  St.  Jude’s,  White- 
chapel, 47-4;  at  the  “Salon  Parisien ,” 
Bond-street,  127 ; Society  of  British 
Artists,  755;  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  colours,  611  ; at  Tooth  & Son’s 
galleries,  406;  in  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery, 

Pittsburg,  coal  gas  at,  194 
Playgrounds  and  work  for  the  unemployed, 
406 

Pollution  of  streams  by  sewage,  194,  293 
Pollution  of  underground  water,  293 
Poplar,  an  open  spaoe  at,  720 
Port  Said,  proposed  Gordon  Hospital,  441 
Portrait  of  Gordon,  a,  869 
Portrait  Ga’lery,  Scottish,  Edinburgh,  683 
Postage-stamps,  odour  of,  366 
Pottery  at  Carnnntum,  789 
Pottery,  Ionian,  367 
Poultry,  improvement  in  the,  5 
Powers  of  water  companie*,  405 
Presentation  to  Dr.  Curtius,  6 
Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  406 
Private  areas,  building  in,  719,  859 
Private  Bill  legislation,  292 
Prize  drawings,  Institute  of  Architects,  323 
Prizes  for  Irish  lace,  683 
Properties  in  the  market,  824 
Propyltea,  Athens,  406 
Public  architecture  in  France  and  Eugland, 
329 

Public  buildings,  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
643 


Safety  of  theatres,  161,  329 

Saint  Bartholomew-the-Great,  Smithfield, 


’,  decoration  of,  611 


Raffaelle  Madonna,  the,  2 . 4,  c 7 ) 

Railway  and  Caual  Trade rs’  Association,  95 
Railway:  accident  at  Penistone,  6 2 ; amal- 
gamations, proposed,  677 ; dividends, 
226,  6-42;  rates  and  charges,  95,  126,  194, 
225,  366,  -405,  508,  610 ; revenue  in  1884, 
261,  542;  sidings,  858 
Railway  companies  and  burial-grounds, 
126 

Railways:  Canadian  Pacific,  5;  Canadian 
Pacific,  751;  Eu9ton  to  Charing  Cross, 
proposed,  161;  Irish,  7l9;  London  and 
North-Western,  292  ; Suakim-Berber, 
619  ; United  Kingdom,  542 
Railways,  proposed  Royal  Commission  on, 
405 

Rajon’s  etchings,  825 
Ravenna,  antiquities  at,  474 
Regent’s  Canal  Railway  Bill,  649 
Remuneration  of  borongh  surveyors,  329 
Remuneration,  industrial,  193 
Reports  of : Committee  on  Westminster 
Ilall,  648  ; factory  inspectors,  649  ; Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  610,  683 ; ou  the 
sewage  of  London,  61 ; Society  for  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings,  826 
Restoration  : in  Italy,  720,  755 ; of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  95, 126,  610;  of  West- 
minster Hall,  62,  366,  405,  440,  473,  649, 
633 

Ilevue  Q&nerale  de  V Architecture,  720 
Richmond  water  supply,  292 
Rights  of  tenants,  293,  -110 
Rivers,  pollution  of,  194,  293 
Roman  remains  at  Eining,  406 
Rome  : building  in,  720;  church  of  St.  John 
Laterun,  755;  discovery  of  bronze 
statues,  508,  641  ; discoveries  in  the 
Forum,  96;  discovery  of  a tomb  at,  825 
; Roof  coverings,  329 

i Rosebery,  Lord,  as  First  Commissioner  ol 
1 Works,  225 

1 Ruins  of  a temple  of  Juno,  367 
i Ruskin,  Mr.,  and  tho  Slade  Professorship, 
676 

Russia  and  the  Afghan  frontier,  511 


367 

St.  Paul’ 

Salon,  a 

“Salon  Parisien,"  Bond-street,  127 
Saltaire,  the  strike  at,  440 
Sanitary  progress  at  Torquay,  293 
8anta  Croce,  61^6006,  789 
Savoy  Turkish  Baths,  62 
Schliemann,  Dr.,  194,  788 
School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace,  5 
8eience  of  gas-making,  719 
Scientific  men  and  art,  755 
Scotland,  tenure  of  building  land  in,  126 
Soottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  633 
8creen,  Winchester  Cathedral,  161 
8culptors,  ecclesiastical,  227 
Sculpture,  Greek,  127,  181,  789 
Sculpture  by  T.  W.  Maclean,  896 
Sewage,  metropolitan,  682 
Sewage  of  London,  the,  5,  61,  226 
Sewerage  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,  6, 
293 

Sewers  at  Bromley,  474,  632 
Sham  antiquities,  609 
8hip  Canal,  Manchester,  5,  633 
Shone’s  hydro-pneumatic  sewerage  system, 
293 

Short  time  at  the  Wolverton  works,  292 
Sidings,  railway,  858 
Sixpeuny  telegrams,  603 
Sketch-book  ol  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 127 

Sketches  by  Mr.  Ayerst  Ingram,  293 
Slade  Professorship,  Oxford,  576 
Slums,  profitable,  in  Paris,  161 
8ocii5td  des  Amis  des  Monuments  Parisiens, 
261,  329 

Society  of  British  Artists,  755 
8ocioty  of  Lady  Artists,  406 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  127,  755 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
611 

Society  for  Photographing  Old  London, 
350 

8ociety  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  826 
Sommerard,  M.  du,  226 
Southwark,  burial-ground,  a,  895 
Spalato,  Diooletan’s  palaoe,  720 
Specification  writiug,  225 
Spoilers  of  new  books,  96 
8quire,  bust  of  Mr.  Peter,  755 
Staircase,  new,  at  the  Law  Courts,  611 
Statues  : Apollo,  825  ; bronze,  discovered 
in  Rome,  60S ; Buccleuch  memorial, 
642;  Darwin,  824;  Hermes,  at  Florence, 
677 ; “ Venus  Genetrix,"  788 
Stock  Exchange,  new  buildings,  62 
Stockholm  Museum,  260 
Stoneworking  machinery,  650,  712 
Stoneyards,  labour-saving  in,  649 
Stoppage  of  the  Suez  Canal,  858 
Strand  improvements,  proposed,  98 
Strike  at  Saltaire,  the,  440 
Suakim-Berber  railway,  the,  649 
Sub-leases,  576 

Subsidence  of  land  from  mining,  226 
Subways;  from  tho  Marble  Arch  to  the 
City,  6 ; South  Kensington,  160 
Suez  Canal,  the,  858 

Sullivan,  Professor,  on  Irish  industries, 
719 

Sanday  opening  of  museums,  441 
Surveyorship,  Louth,  329 
Surveyors’  Institution,  127 


Terminal  charges  of  railway  companies,  95, 
126,  194,  366,  405 
Thames  Valley  sewerage,  6,  293 
Theatres,  control  of,  161,  329,  825 
TileB,  Broseley,  329 

Timber  : drying  of,  642  ; preservation  of, 
677 

Time,  the  new,  261 

Times,  the,  and  architectural  matters,  5, 
4-40 

Tolhouse,  Great  Yarmouth,  261 
Tomb  discovered  in  Rome,  825 
Tombs,  Etruscan,  508 
Torquay,  sanitary  progress  at,  293 
Tower,  dynamite  outrage  at  the,  160 
Tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  95, 126 
Tower,  proposed  colossal,  at  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 96,  226 

Traffic  on  Irish  railways,  719 
Tramcar  accident,  Bury,  508 
Tramways,  metropolitan,  611 
Transportation,  new  method  of,  62 
Trees  in  the  Gray’s  Inn-road,  281 
Treves,  mosaic  pavement  found  at,  509 
Tanis,  discoveries  near,  789 
Tannel,  the  Channel,  4 
Tunnel,  the  Mersey,  261 
Turkish  Baths,  Savoy-hill,  62 


Tale  of  Troy,  the,  47-4 
Tanagra  terra-cottas,  677 
Telegrams,  sixpenny,  508 
Temple  B»r,  441 

Temples:  Diana,  EpheBUS,  858;  Juno, 
367  ; J upiter  Olympius,  789 
Tenants,  rights  of,’  293,  440 
Tenders,  non-acceptance  of,  366 
Tenure  of  building  land  in  Scotland,  126 
Tenure  of  land  on  the  Continent,  95 
Terra-cottas  : Greek,  858  ; at  Piacenza, 
789 ; Tanagra,  677 


Underground  water,  pollution  of,  293 
Unemployed  at  Birmingham,  126 
Uxbridge,  river  pollution  at,  194 


Van  Beers,  pictures  by,  127 
Vandalism  in  Italy,  96 
Venice  before  the  “ Stones,"  261 
Ventilation  of  the  Law  Courts,  16L 
“ Venus  Genetrix,”  the,  788 
Vestry-hall,  Chelsea,  366 
Victor  Hugo,  obsequies  of,  859 
Victoria,  irrigation  in,  789 

Wages:  of  colliers,  719;  in  Mancheste 
193 ; of  the  working  classes,  473 
Waldstein,  Dr.,  on  Greek  sculpture,  127, 
161 

War  Office  site,  640 

Water,  decrease  of,  in  springs  and  streams, 
611  *■ 

Water,  underground,  pollution  of,  293 
Water-colour  Exhibition,  Dudley  Gallery, 
293 

Water-colour  technique,  684 
Water-colours:  at  Christie’s,  293;  by 
deceased  artists,  474 

Water- companies : charges,  366;  powers, 
405 

Water  supply,  Richmond,  292 
Water-gate,  York  House,  161,  411 
Wells,  Sir  Spencer,  on  cremation,  611 
Westlake,  the  late  Philip,  62 
Westminster:  dynamite  outrage,  160: 
improvements,  proposed,  440  ; labourers’ 
dwellings,  858 

Westminster  Hall  restoration,  62,  366-, 
115,  440,  473,  648,  693 

Whitechapel : art  exhibition,  474  : Caurcb, 
62 

Whitehall,  Lord  Carrington’s  house,  406 
Whiteley’s,  fire  at,  858 
Winchester  Cathedral  screen,  161 
Windmill  irrigation,  755 
Windsor,  unsanitary  state  of,  825 
Wolverton  works,  the,  292 
Wood : imports  of,  225 ; preservation  of, 
577 

Wood-working  machinery,  194 
Woollett’s  engravings,  755 
Work  of  the  Kyrle  Society,  441 
Work  for  the  unemployed,  496 
Workmen,  Japanese,  96 
Wren's  plan  for  rebuilding  London,  5 
Writing  specifications,  225 

“ Yankeries,”  the,  720 
Yarmouth  Tolhouse,  261 
York,  the  churches  of,  788,  82-4 
York  House  Water  Gate,  161,  441 
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Abbey,  Inchcolm,  792 
Abbey,  Westminster,  Mr.  Waterhouse  on, 
331,  373 

Academy,  Royal : architectural  education 
at  the,  66  ; lectures  at,  227,  263,  294,  297, 
319,  331,  334,  371,  373,  395 
Actions  : Ballard  t\  Tomlinson,  pollution 
of  underground  water,  293;  Barnett,  in 
re,  ex-parte  Reynolds  & Co.,  builders’ 
plant  on  the  “hire-purchase”  system, 
636 ; Bell  v.  Moss,  architects’  commis- 
sion, 216  ; Bignold  v.  Mitchell,  light  and 
air,  183  ; Bovill  v.  Fedrick,  Building  Act 
case,  743,  885  ; Buller  v.  Dickinson,  light 
and  air,  250,  894;  Chester  v.  Powell, 
tenants’  liabilities,  449  ; Chichester  v. 
Lance,  damages  for  insanitary  conditions 
of  a house,  642 ; Cordery  v.  Dotting, 
penalty  under  a contract,  814  ; Crosby  v. 
Glengall  Workmen’s  Coffee  Palace  Co., 
ancient  lights,  601 ; Dawson  v.  Clement- 


son,  rights  of  tenants  of  insanitary 
houses,  293;  Dunston  v.  Neal,  nuisance 
caused  by  brickfield,  683;  Elkington  v. 
Hayne,  District  Surveyors'  fees,  744  ; 
Gibbons  v.  Chambers,  Peel-grove  burial- 
ground,  849,  859;  Qira'dot  v.  Midland 
Railway,  use  of  sidings,  858  ; Harrington, 
Lord,  v.  Building  Securities  Co.,  ancient 
lights,  601 ; Hill  and  Another  r . Edwards, 
paving  apportionments,  398 ; Hogg  v. 
Brooks,  landlord  and  tenant,  576;  Hunt 
v.  Wimbledon  Local  Board,  architects 
and  corporations,  531  ; Jersey,  Lord,  v. 
Uxbridge  Local  Sanitary  Authority , 191; 
Jones  v.  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  em- 
ployers’liability,  858 ; Joselyn  t>.  Meeson, 
What  is  a public  building?  915  ; Kirk  & 
Randall  v.  Walker,  libel,  636;  Mellis  & 
Pym  v.  Shirley  Local  Board,  contracts 
not  under  seal,  611;  Metropolitan  Board 
of  WorkB  v.  Bell,  width  of  streets,  250  ; 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  r.  Hum- 
phreys, party-wall,  398 ; Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  r.  Johnson,  building  in 
private  areas,  915;  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  v.  Mowlam,  building  in  private 
ways,  672,  743;  Metropolitan  Board  ot 
Works  v.  Pears,  line  of  frontage,  117  ; 
Mitchell  v.  Darley  Main  Colliery  Co., 
subsidence  of  land  from  mining,  226  ; 
Mitchell  v.  Fielding,  architects'  commis- 
sion, 216;  Peroival  v.  Dunn,  building 
contracts,  825 ; Scott  v.  Pope,  ancient 
lights,  915 ; Seely  t>  Neal,  nuisance  caused 
by  biickfield,  683;  8packman  v.  Plum- 
stead  Board  of  Works,  line  of  frontage, 
328,  405,  642  ; 8pencer  v.  Harding,  non- 
acceptance  of  tender,  366,  465;  Universal 
Marine  Insurance  Co.  v.  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  compensation,  814; 
Vestry  of  Hampstead  v.  Hoopel,  what  is 
a pavement  ? 183;  Vestry  of  Marylebone 


v.  Rose,  line  of  frontage,  508,  542,  671  ; 
Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works  v, 
Ellis,  line  of  frontage,  601  ; YouHg  v. 
Mayor  of  Leamington,  contracts  not 
under  seal,  6-42 
Acton  Local  Board,  883 
Adams,  Cole  A. : on  Architectural  Educa- 
tion and  the  Examination  in  Architec- 
ture, 65,  83  ; on  building  stones,  444  ; on 
farm  buildings,  230;  ou  lliutwork,  579 ; 
on  ventilation,  151;  on  the  late  John 
Whichcord,  151 
Air  in  towns,  purity  of,  249 
Air-heater,  a new,  96 

Aitcbison,  G.  : on  nineteenth  - century 
architecture,  681,  637 ; on  staircases,  395 
Ailken,  G.  S.,  on  bells  and  bell-music,  127 
Algeria,  Roman  remains  in,  741 
Anatomy  of  beams,  trusses,  and  arches,  264 
Annual  Meeting,  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 48 
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Appleton,  H.  D.,  on  revivals,  199 
Apportionments  for  paying,  398 
Arab  art,  227  . . , . , 

Archreological  Societies:  Bri  ish  Arcrireo- 
logical  Association,  120,  197,  254,  324, 
•400,  440,  534,  603,783,  812,  819;  London 
and  Middlesex,  120,  231,  254,  497,  812, 
849  ; Oxford,  812 ; St.  Paul’s  Eccleeio- 
logical  Society,  199,  580,  612,  812; 

8ociety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  288; 
Somersetshire,  812;  Surrey,  323 
Arches,  beams  and  trusses,  261 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  397 
Architects’ commission,  216 
Architectural  Association  : Architectural 
education  and  the  Examination  in 
Architecture,  65,  83 ; Building  Btones, 
367,  429,  414;  Changes,  proposed,  793, 
882;  dinner,  853;  donations  to  the 
library,  400;  “English  Architecture 
Thirty  Years  Hence.”  196;  excursion  to 
Cravrlcy,  812;  farm  buildings,  228,230; 
leasehold  tenure  in  London,  687 ; prism 
for  architecture,  a,  633;  prnpirtion  in 
architecture,  463  ; Homan  Renaissance, 
317,  319;  Soirie,  665:  ventilation  of 
public  buildings,  129,  151  ; visit  to 
Carlton  House-t-rrace,  265;  vi-it  to 
Fishmongers’  and  Merchant  Taylors 
Halls,  497;  visit  to  Hampstead,  431; 
visit  to  Marylebone  p-irish  chnrch,  163  ; 
visit  to  Northumberland  Avenue  Hotel, 
565  ; visit  to  Sr.  Bartholomew’s  - tbe- 
Great,  634;  visit  to  st.  Paul’s  School, 
333  ; visit  to  Tilbury  Docks,  742, 
Architectural  educati-  n,  65,  83 
Architectural  Examination, the,  65,  83 
Architectural  Museum,  283 
Architectural  revivals,  197 
Architectural  Bocie  ies  : Architectural 
Bection  of  Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, 265,  434;  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association,  118,  215.  265,  357,  434,  529, 
603,  711,  792,  915  ; Dundee  Institute  ot 
Architecture,  127,  300 ; Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association,  118,  215,  232,  300, 
398,  445,  529,  792;  Glasgow  Architec- 
tural Association,  300  ; Glasgow  Institute 
of  Architects,  357  ; Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  118,  300,  407 ; 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  398. 
792.  889  : Manchester  Arehitet 


Burial-ground,  Peel-grcve,  819 
"--nettisiDg,  699 


, 121, 


Cable  tramways,  676 
Cairene  house,  the,  227 
Cantor  Lectures,  Society  of  Arts 
154, 324  . 

Carlton  House-terrace,  house  in,  -6o 
Carpenters’  Hall,  lectures  at,  254,  264, 
357,  369,  412,  442,  476 
Carpentry,  roof,  476 

Cases  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  (see  “ Building  Act”) 

Cathedral.  Worcester,  118 
Cement,  Portland,  812 

Ceniral  Association  of  Master  Builders,  336 
Chadwick,  E„  on  sanitary  progress,  871,  848 
Champion  Hill  Infirrasry  tenders,  401 
Changes,  proposed,  at  the  Architectural 
Association,  793,  882 

Characteristics  of  ancient  architecture,  29-4 
Charterhouse,  the,  634  _ 

Charters  relating  to  Hampstead,  120 
Chemistry  of  pigments,  the,  324 
Christian,  Ewan:  on  flint  work,  5S0 , on 
Dr.  Schliemann,  827 

Church,  Prof.,  on  black,  whit-,  and  red 
lead,  357  „ T , 

Churches : Corstorphine,  393 ; London, 
ancient,  530,  612;  Marylebone^  163; 

Rome,  317,  319  ; St.  Bartholomew  s-the- 
Great,  634;  8t.  Clement,  Rowdi'l,  238 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
54,  116,  283,  434,  699,  616,  712,  748 
Claim  for  penalties  under  a contract,  814 
Clerks  of  Works’  Association,  568,  670 
Climate  and  health,  121,154 
Club,  House-Decorators’,  250 
Colam,  W.  N.,  on  cable  tramways,  6.6 
Coldwell,  W.  G.,  on  roof-coverings,  262 
Collins,  H.H..  OU  fireproof  o.emngs  u 
party-walls,  150 

Commission,  architects’,  218 

Committee  on  Westminster  Hall.  -Ill 
Common  place  of  architecture,  407 
Compensation  oases,  81-4 
Concentration  of  ornament,  295 
Concrete  roofs,  263 

Conf-rence  on  industrial  remuneration,  itfJ 

Congress  of  French  Architects,  Paris,  829, 


Gandon.  C.,  on  engineering  topics,  215 
Gas  as  fuel,  610 

Geology  as  an  aid  to  a’ch:t»cts,  823 
German  roofing  materials,  262 
Gibbs,  J.  D.,  on  the  distribntion  of  elec- 
energy, 


Liverpool  Architectural  oociety,  oso, 

792,  898  ; Manchester  Architectural 
Association,  89,  155,  215;  York  Archi- 
tectural Association,  232,  300,  603,  670, 

641  . . , 
Architecture  : ancient,  principles  ana 
characteristics  of,  294  ; in  Belgium,  155; 
Cairene,  227;  the  commonplace  of,  407  ; 
engineering  and,  641 ,743  ; Greek, 334  371  ; 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  581,  637 ; 
a prism  for,  633;  proportion  in,  463; 
Roman  Renaissance,  317,  319  ; Semper's 
theory  of,  232 ; study  and  progress  of, 

118  ; thirty  years  hence,  196 
Art  : Arab!  227  ; industrial,  219  ; of 
medals,  2s3  ; of  Old  Japan,  359 
Artisans'  dwellings:  Liverpool,  570;  Petti- 
coat-square, 89 

Artisans’,  Labourers,  and  General 
Dwellings  Co.,  434 

Art-Union  of  London  : annual  report,  635 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  600 
Artists’  (ICDeral  Benevolent  Institution, 712 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  743 
Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors 
249,  430,  671,  848 

Athens,  British  School  of  Archaeology,  193 

Baggallay,  F.  T.,  on  flint-work  in  Suffolk, 
678 

Barry,  C.  : on  flint-work,  6/9;  on  Mr. 

Horace  Jone*,  828 
Beams,  trusses,  and  arches,  204 
Belgium,  architecture  in,  155 
Bells  and  bell-music,  127 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association, 
118,  215,  265,  357,  434,  629,  603,  711,  792, 
915 

Black,  W.  O.,  on  a new  air-heater,  96 
Blacklead,  357 

Blagrove,  G.  H.  : on  building  stones,  445  ; 
on  revivals,  197 

Blashill,  T.:  on  architectural  education,  84; 
on  architectural  revivals,  197  ; on  the 
churches  of  Rome,  319 ; on  roofing,  263 
on  the  shoring  of  buildings,  369 
Bodley,  G.  F.,  on  the  principles  of  ancient 
architecture,  294 
Bonney,  Prof.,  on  Flint,  412 
Bonlder,  teachings  of  a,  828 
Bramwell,  Sir  F.,  on  engineering  inven- 
tions, 115 

Brewer,  H.  W.,  on  Westminster  Hall,  411 
Bricks,  soft,  in  external  walls,  743,  885 
Brighton  Recreation  Health  Society,  362 
British  Arcbmological  Association,  120, 
187,  254,  324,  400,  44  ',  534,  603,  783, 
812,  843  . 

Brock,  E.  P.  Loftus,  on  ancient  churches 
of  London,  680,  613 

Brooke,  J.,  on  architecture  in  Belgium. 

155  , - *r  ... 

Brown,  A.,  on  eamUry  work  in  Notting- 
ham, 743  „ 

Brown,  Prof.,  on  Gottfried  Semper,  232 
BnchaD,  W.  P.,  on  plumbers’  work,  434 
Buchan  Hill  Mansiou,  Crawley,  812 
Builders'  Benevolent  (i  stitutio  , 779 
Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution, 
320,  464  , 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works 
Institution,  155,  358 

Builders’  plant  on  the  “ hire-purchase 
system,  636 

Building  Act,  Metropolitan,  cases  under: 
District  Surveyors’  fees,  744;  party- 
walls,  398;  soft  bricks  in  external  walls, 
743,  885  : What  is  a public  building  ? 
915 

BuildiDg  construction,  602 
Building  in  private  ways,  672,  743,  915 
Building  Btones,  367,  429,  44-4 
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Connexion  of  house-drains  with  sewers,  183 
Constructional  ironwork,  434 
Contract  for  the  Tilbury  docks,  636_ 
Contrast  in  architectural  design,  295 
Conversazione ; Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment ot  the  Fine  Arts,  155 
Co-operative  Congress,  Manchester,  818 
Corfield,  Prof.,  on  house-sanitation,  2b4 
Corstorphine  Church,  398 
Coverings  for  roofs,  262,  442 
Crawley,  mansion  at,  812 
Cross  at  Carew,  the,  187 

Dalziel,  T.  J.,  on  Gothic  vaulting,  683 
Darbishire,  C.  H.,  on  the  quarry  ingand  pre- 
paration of  eetts,  570 
Davies-Colley,  Mr.,  on  stained-glas-,  „ 
Deptford  District  Surveyorehip,  320 
Design,  refinement  of.  294 
Detail,  true  use  of,  295 
Dinners:  Architectural  Association,  8o3  : 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  600;  Artist- 
General  Benevolent  Institution,  712; 
Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
818  • Birmingham  Architectural  Associa- 
tion’ 434;  Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Institution,  464;  Builders’  Foremen’s 
and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution,  3o8 ; 
Clerks’  of  Works’  Association,  _ 566 ; 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  367 
Disinfectants,  sanitary  uses  of,  430 
District  Surveyors’  fees,  744 
District  Snrveyorshtps  : Deptford,  3-0 , 
Bust  Kensington,  615 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  i27,  300 
Dwellings  for  urtieaus,  434  ; East  End,  603  ; 
Petticoat-square,  89  ; Liverpool,  610 


Gibbs*&  Flew  (Limited),  850 
Glasgow:  Architectural  Association,  300; 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  818  ; iree 
libraries,  288 ; Institute  of  Architects, 

357  ; Philosophical  Institute,  265,  431 
Goldstraw,  W.,  on  engineering  and  archi- 
lecture,  641,  743  . .. 

Gotch,  J.  A.:  on  “English  Houses  in  the 

Seventeenth  Century,”  118;  on  Roman 
Renais-ance,  320  ; on  the  work  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  793 
Gothic:  revival,  197  ; vauhing,  888 
Graham,  A.,  on  Roman  remains  in  Algeria, 
741 

Granton  Castle,  415 
Greek:  architecture,  334,  371;  sculpture, 
127,161  , , 

Greenhouses,  District  Surveyors  fees,  /*» 
Greening,  E.  O.,  on  the  future  ot  the  work 
ing-cla-ses,  818 

Gribb’.e.  H.  A.  K.,  on  Roman  Renaissance 
317,319 

Hadfleld,  the  late  M.  E„  512 
Hales,  Prof.,  on  Anglo-Saxon  Charters 
relating  to  Hampstead,  120 
Hallett,  H.  S.,  on  an  Indo-Chinese  railway, 

Hampstead  : charters  relating  to,  120 
history  of,  254 

Hansard,  O.,  on  fireproof  openings  id 
party-walls,  160 
Harmony  in  building,  296 
Harvey,  L.,  on  architectural  education,  84 
H nugh ton,  B.,  on  Indian  iailways,2S3 
Hawkesby,  Dr.,  on  the  disposal  of  refuse. 
571 

Health  and  climate,  121 
Heathman.  J.  lI.,on  fireproof  openings  n 
p .Tty-walls,  160 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  367 
“ Hire-purchase”  system,  the,  b36 
Hotel,  Northumberland-aveuue,  565 
Hous*,  the  Cairene,  227 
House  in  Carlton  House-terrace,  26a 
House  Decorators’  Club  aud  Institute,  io 0 
House  sanitation,  264 

Houses,  English,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 118 

Houses,  smokeless,  510 
Huddleston,  Baron,  on  ventilation  ot  the 
Law  Courts,  164 

Hunter,  P.,  on  leasehold  tenure,  687 


Lead,  black,  white,  and  red,  357 

Lead  as  a roof-covering,  414 
Leasehold  tenure  in  London,  687 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 118,  300,  407  : 

Leland,  C.  G.,  on  education  in  industrial 
art,  219  , .... 

Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  251 ; Blashill, 
T.,  on  the  shoring  of  buildings,  369;  cele- 
brated timber  roofs,  by  Prof.  I'.  Roger 
Smith,  476;  Prof.  Bonny  on  flint  41- ; 
Prof.  Church  on  black,  white,  and  red 
lead,  357 ; Prof.  Corfield  on  house  sanita- 
tion, 264;  Prof.  Kennedy  on  steel,  412; 
Prof.  Kerr  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  beams,  trusses,  and  arche»,  264;  Mr. 

J.  Slater  on  roof-coveringB,  442 
Lectures  on  Greek  sculpture,  127,  161 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy : Mr.  G. 
Aitchison  on  staircases,  395  ; Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley  on  the  principles  and  charac- 
teristics  of  ancient  a chitecture,  29-4 ; 
Cairene  architecture,  by  R.  S.  Poole, 
227  ; Mr.  Hamo  Thomycro't  on  ‘ Imita- 
tion the  Means,  not  the  End,  of  Art, 
297  • Mr.  Penrose  on  Greek  architecture, 
334’  371 ; Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  on  the  art  of 
medals.  263,  319;  Mr.  Waterhouse  on 
Westminster  Abbey,  331,  373 
Lessons  frem  a boulder,  828  . 

Lewis,  Prof.,  on  Roman  remains  in  Algeria, 

Light  and  air  cases,  183,  250,  601,  915 
Lighting,  electrical,  665 
Limita'ions  of  sculpture,  297 
Line  of  frontage  cases,  117,  571,  601 
Liverpool  : Architectural  Society,  398,  /43, 
792  888  ; City  Council,  workmen  s dwell- 
ings,  57o’ ; Engineering  8ociety,  154,  434, 
570,641,743  , ..  , „ 

Lloyd,  W.  H.,  on  the  restoration  of  a 

cathedral  church,  118 

London  ; churches,  ancient,  580,  bl-  ; 

London**’  and  Middlesex  Archtclogical 
Society,  120,  231,  254,  497,  812,  819 
London  Sanitary  Protection  Assoc  3oJ 
Lovegrove,  H.,  on  architectural  education. 


East  End  Dwellings  Co.,  603 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  118, 
215,  232,  300,  398,  445,  629,  792 
Edmeston,  J.  S.,  presentation  to,  loo 
Education:  architectural,  65,  83;  iLdus 
trial  art,  219 

Elections  of  District  Surveyors,  320,  b.o 
Electric  tramcare,  747 
Eleetrical  energy,  distribution  of,  66o 
Engineering  and  architecture,  641,  743 
Engineering  inventions,  115 
Euglish  : architecture  thirty-years  hence, 
196  ; houses  in  seventeenth  century,  118 
Exam  nation,  the  Architectural,  65,  83 
Examination?,  Surveyors’  Institutions,  117 
164,  706  , „ 

Excavations  of  St.  Ninian  s Cave,  Glass' 
ton,  288 

Extravagance  in  design,  295 

Fa'ja  H.  on  Portland  cement,  812 
Farm’  buildings,  228,  230 
Farrow  F.  R. : on  architectural  education, 
84;  on  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings, 
129,  161 

Fawcett,  W.  M.,  on  flintworb,  679 
Fees,  District  Surveyors’,  744 
Female  School  of  Art,  362 
Fireproof  openings  in  party-wa  Is,  149 
Fishmongers’  Hall,  497 
Fletcher,  B.,  on  fireproof  openings  in 
party-walls,  150 

Fletcher,  T.,  on  gas  as  fuel,  610 
F.iutwork,  notes  on,  578 
Folk-lore  and  art  of  Old  Japan,  358 
Forth  Bridge  strains,  283 
Fowler,  James,  on  flintworb,  580 
Free  libraries  for  Glasgow,  288 
Freehold  Land  Society,  25  4 
Future  of  the  working  classes,  818 

Galton,  Capt.  : on  London  sewage,  226; 
on  the  purity  of  air  io  towns,  249 


I*  Anson,  E.,  on  geology,  823 

Imitation  the  means,  not  the  end,  or  art, 

Improved  Industrial  Dw.l  irgs  Co.,  220 
Improved  Wood  Pavement  Company,  232 
lnchci-lm  Abbey,  792 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society,  815 
Incorporated  Soci  ty  ot  British  Artists,  12  > 
Indian  railways,  283 
Indo-Chinese  railway,  proposed,  818 
industrial  art,  219 

Industrial  remuneration  conference,  1JJ 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects: 
Annual  report  of  the  Council,  613  ; archi- 
tectural educa  ion,  66  ; election  of  Coun- 
cil, 651  ; fireproof  cl-  sing  of  openings  tu 
party-walls,  149  ; gift  by  Mr.  D.  Brandon, 
711  - Gold  Mt  dal  for  1885, 196,827;  Had- 
field,  the  late  M.  E.,  512;  medals  and 
prizes,  1835,  196,  334,  837  ; notes  on  flint 
work,  especially  in  the  County  of  Sull  'Ik, 
578;  portrait  ot  Horace  Jones,  past  Presi- 
dent, 828;  professional  lessons  fiom  a 
boulder,  829  ; Professor  Kerr's  scheme 
“for  conducting  the  higher  operations 
of”  327;  Roman  remains  in  Algeria,  741; 
roof  coverings,  262  ; Dr.  Schliemann  at, 
827-  Whichcord,  John,  death  of,  149 
Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen  and 
Clerks  of  Works,  155 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers:  annual 
me- tn  g,  48  ; Preiident’s  address,  115 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland, 


L^uum,  C.,  on  the  cross  at  Carew,  187 

Machinery,  wood-working,  194 
MoLachlan,  H..  on  roofing  mater  ale  in 

Germany,  262  . 

Manchester  : Architectural  Association, 
88,  155,  215  ; co-operative  congress,  ata 
Mansion  at  Crawley,  812 
Manufactories,  smokeless,  510 
Marylebone  parish  church,  163 
Master  Builders’  Associations.  216,  33b 
Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E.,  on  St.  Ninian  s Cave, 
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Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  194 
Insurance  olfices,  the,  and  openings 
party- walls,  150 
Inventions,  engineering,  115 
Inven'ors’ Institute,  747 
Iron:  ornamentation  of,  116;  as  a roof 
covering,  444 

Ironwork,  constructional,  434 

Jackson,  T.  G.,  on  the  commonplace  of 
architecture,  407 
Japan,  folklore  and  art  of,  358 
Jennings,  J. , on  fireproo6  openings  in  party 
walls,  149 

Jerusalem,  the  first  Temple,  859 
Jones,  Horace,  portrait  of,  828 
Julian,  G.  R.  : on  the  ornamentation  of 
works  in  iron,  116;  on  Roman  Renais- 
since,  320 

Kendrick,  W.  H.,  on  architectural  topics 
265 

Kerr,  A.,  on  Roslin  Chapel,  629 
Kerr,  Prof.  : on  beams,  trusses,  and  arches, 
264’  , on  English  architecture  thirty  years 
hence,”  196;  on  fireproof  openings  iu 
party-walls,  150:  on  the  Institute  Prizes 
for  1885,  196;  on  the  late  John  Which- 
cord, 149;  on  the  work  of  the  Institute, 

Kinross,  J.,  on  “The  Study  and  Progress 
Architecture,”  118 
Kyanising,  599 

Labour  aud  wages  in  America,  154 
Land,  tales  of:  Cromer,  920;  Lewisham, 
323  ; Norbiton,  7-48;  Walthamstow,  748 
Law  Courts,  ventilation  of  the,  154 
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Metals,  the  art  of,  263,  319 
Medals  and  prizes.  Institute  of  Architects, 
196,  334,  827 

Merchant  Tavlors’  Hall,  497 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  /83 
Meteorological  Society,  154,  719 
Meter  system  of  water-supply,  743 

Metropolitan  sewage  outlalls,  89 

Milburn,  G.  W.,  on  Decorated  Gothic 
ornament,  570 

Millard,  W.  J.  N.,  on  architectural  educi- 
Moore,  E.,  on  duties  of  clerks  of  works, 

Morris,  W.,  on  the  training  of  artists,  283 
Municipal  Engineers’  Association,  743 
Museum,  Architectural,  283 

National  Art-Training  Schools  400 
National  Assoc,  of  Maeter  Build- rs  -10 
National  Freehold  Land  Society,  254 
National  Health  8ociety,  221 
Newton,  Prof.,  on  Greek  arcbteslogy,  193, 
220 

Nevill,  R.,  on  roof-coverings,  262 
Nineteenth-century  architecture,  o81,  03/ 
Non-inflammable  wood,  599,  615 
Northumberland  Avenue  Hotel,  66a 
Notes  : on  the  ancient  chnrches  ot  London, 
680,  612  ; on  flintwork,  578 
Nottingham,  sanitary  work  in,  743 

Openings  in  party-walls,  149 
Ornament,  concentration  of,  29a 
Ornamentation  of  works  in  iron,  116 
Oxford  Architectural  8ociety,  812 

Paley,  E.  G„  on  elating,  262 
Parkea  Museum,  510 

Parkin,  R.  A.,  on  building  construction. 
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Pariy-walls:  fireproof  closing  of  openings 
in,  149  ; Humphreys’  Hall,  398 
Paving  apportionments,  398 
Payne,  A.,  on  concrete  roofs,  263 
Peel  grove  burial-grc  und,  849 
Penalty  under  a contract,  claim  for,  814 
Penrose,  F.  C.,  on  Greek  architecture,  334, 
371, 463  . . 

Percival,  F.  W.,  on  Roman  remains  in 
Algeria,  742  , . , , 

Perrot,  M.,  on  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
959  „ . 
Perry,  J.T.,  on  fireproof  openings  in  party- 
walls,  150 

Pictgeon,  D.,  on  labour  and  wages  in 
America,  154 

Pigments,  the  chemistry  of,  324 
Pink,  C.  R.,  on  Roman  Renaissance,  319 
Pisano,  Vittore,  319 

Pite  A.  B. : on  architectural  education, 
83’;  on  architectural  revivals,  197 
Pfoundes,  C.,  on  the  folk-lore  and  art  of  Old 
Japan, 358 

Planning  of  farm  bniluings,  228 

Plant  on  the  ” hire-purchase  system,  636 

Plumbers'  work,  434 

Poole,  R.  S.  : on  the  Cairene  house,  227 ; 
on  the  art  of  medals,  263,  319 
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Poore,  Dr.,  on  climate  and  health,  121, 
Portland  cement,  812 
P™tfBir0TwIr'  Horace  Jones,  828 
on  miEtout'  G°lh“  197  i 

Premdent  s addresses  : Clerks  of  Works’ 
Association,  670 ; Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  115 ; Society  of  Engineers, 

Price,  J.  E on  London  antiquities.  497 
Prism'?  68  of.n?clent  architecture,  294 
rrism  tor  architecture,  a 633 

PriJef6  w.ay8,b"ildin?’  in,  672,  743,  915 
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p“ b ° uildiDgs,  ventilation  of,  129,  151 
Purity  of  air  in  towns,  249  ’ 

,nd,P'«P'i-*‘»n  Of  Hit,,  570 
<2ueen  Anne  revival,  the,  197 

Bawled?  1 Jndian,V28®  : Indo-Chinese,  818 
of  Art,  21^’  the  Weflt  Lond°n  School 
»“d  Continental 

Ste"“«7A"  0“el'ct™  747 

Refinement  of  design,  294 
Kef ure  matter,  disposal  of,  571 
Kemni  oration,  industrial,  193 

B ssrSmii, Sy'si'i  “d 

K,  H3  h Co““1.  r=»«tute  of  Arohi- 
KcKoraHon  of;  Westminster  n.,, 

497,  Worcester  Cathedral,  118  ' 

Bev.vsls,  architectural,  157 
Biokman°T  u"  °°  T «*■*  971 
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. 'c'V ■’  on  flmtwork,  580 
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I Hobson,  E.  R.,  presentation  to  362 
Homan  remains  in  Algeria  74L 
Homan  Renaissance,  317  3’l9 
Roman  wall  of  London, ’231 
Roof-coverings,  262,  442 

Em£it.Cr°Hr.;f,VS63:  timbErJ  476  ; West- 
Roslin  Chanel,  529 

R^i,Vn  St  Clement'B  Church,  Row. 
RCtfoai,68ademy  a“d  architecla»l  oduea- 
I 5°*a|  Academy  lectures  (see  “ Lectures  ”) 
K Meteorological  Society,  154  ' 

Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  93 

1 Hymer-Jones,  T,  At  .t  ’ , . 

, wood  non-inflammable,  699,  615  9 

Saint  Barthobmow’s-the-Great,  634 

St.  Clement  s Church,  Rowdill,  289 
I n,1  p,u!an  ® Cave,  Qlasserton,  238 

612*812  Eccles,ol°eical  Society,  198,  680, 
St  Paul’s  School,  Kensington,  333 
Sales  of  land,  323,  743,  920 
Sales  of  property,  89,  120  154  isr  910 
253.  287,  323,  361,  399,  433  468  5m  ’ 

508,  601,  640  675  711  747  718  7fiV  ' 

852,  887,  918,  920  ’ ’ 781*  817» 
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Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  238 
8°^fArtV  Cantor  lectures,  121,  154, 

324;  disposal  of  refuse,  571  ; education 
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Society  of  Engineers,  215',  665,676  812  ’ E-’  °D  th®  hlstorr  of  Hampstead. 

Soirees.-  Architectural  Association,  565- 
students.  National  Art  Training  Schools, 


I Vaulting,  Gothic,  898 
Velocities  of  wind,  748 
Ventilation;  of  the  Law  Courts,  164-  of 
public  buildings,  129,  151 
Visits  of  the  Architectural  .Association  (see 
Architectural  Association  ’’) 

Wages  io  America,  154 
Waldstein,  Dr.,  on  Greek  sculpture,  127, 


Vf*  uiaiuiaciants,  430 

Sam  niy  work  in  Nottingham,  743 
| Sanitation,  honse,  264 
Sehliemann,  Dr.,  on  his  work  q<>7 

a.N  ?'cH"  011  mefeoroloey,  154 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  283 

387P  fceek-1»,mi  limitations  of, 

Seniper.^Gott  fried,  232 

Se wane  ” ?“frr^‘^Qaud  P^Piratlon  of,  670 
1“d“-  226 ; 

Sewer-connexions,  183 
Shingles  as  roM'-covcrings,  442 
Shoring  Ol  buildings,  389 
8lerd'iV0n  architectural  education,  84  ; 
on  building  stones,  367,  429  441  • on 

roofing  materials,  202,  442  ’ ' 

Slates  as  roof-coverings,  262  412 
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Smith,  Prof.  T.  Roger:  on  architectural 


S°fal!seD8d  aUd  themetropolitan  sewage  cut- 
Stained-glass  windows,  83 
Staircases,  395 

Stokes  L.  : on  building  stones,  445  • on 
ventilation,  151  ’ 

Stones,  building,  367,  429,  441 
Storage  of  water,  54 
Strains  on  the  Forth  Bridge  283 
Streets,  width  of,  250  ’ 

Students  admitted  at  the  Academy,  85 
uanad-  Pro6reB8,  of  architecture,  118 
ouflolk,  flint-work  in,  578 
Suitability  of  design,  296 
Surrey  Archeological  Society,  323 
Surveyors'  and  Auctioneers’  Clerks  Provi- 
dent Association,  324 

164*706  Inatitution  Examinations,  117, 
Symmetry  in  design,  295 


Tallow-Chandlers’  Hall,  849 

la^rver,  E.  J.,  on  architectural  education, 

iple  of  Jerusalem,  the,  859 
™“dl ers>  Champion  Hill  Infirmary,  400 
Thames,  sewage  in  the,  89 
Trtn.Ji,Cr0rt’,Hafm0’  on  "Citation  the  means, 

not  the  enl,  of  art,  297 
Tilbury  docks : contract,  636;  vi,it  of 
Architectural  Association,  742 
Tiles  as  roof  coverings,  262  *442 
Timber,  non-inflammable,  599,  615 
limber  roofs,  celebrated,  478 
Towns,  purity  of  air  in,  249 
Tramcars,  electric,  747 
Tramways,  cable,  676 
Tripe,  J.  W.,  on  disinfectants,  430 
trusses,  beams,  and  arches,  264 
Truth  in  building,  296 
Turner,  H.  G.  : on  farm  buildings,  230  • 
on  ventilation,  151  b ' ' 


WwIh7’i49  °n  fireproof  openings  in  party  - 
Wall,  the  Roman,  231 
Wall-papers  and  their  manufacture,  283 
Water-Btorage,  54 
Water-supply  by  meter,  743 
331,r373U9e’  A"  °Q  We9tmi“8‘er  Abbey, 
Webb,  Aston,  on  flint  work,  680 
434 t6r'  J‘  J-’  °n  eon8truc-*°nal ironwork, 

I West  London  School  of  Art,  215 

331tD373ter  Abbey’  Mr’  Wat«house  on, 
Westminster  Hall : Restoration,  411  497  • 
roof,  478  1 ' 

j Wliichcord,  the  late  John,  149 
White,  W.,  on  the  fire-proof  closing  of 
openines  m parfy-walls,  149 
white  W.  H.,  on  French  slating,  262 
Whitelead,  357 
Width  of  streets,  250 
Wind  velocities,  748 

wj°3,hlPT’  °a  watcr  supply  by  meter,  743 
Wood,  J.  Tertius,  on  water  storage,  54 
Wood,  W.  H.,  on  architectural  revivals, 

I Wood,  non-inflammable,  699,  615 
Wood-pavement,  232 
' Wood-working  machinery,  194 
Woodihorpe,  E„  on  fire-proof  openings  in 
party-walls,  149  y b 

Worcester  Cathedral  restoration,  118 
793  88’  tha  Architeotural  Association, 
Work  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  8 17 
Working-classes,  future  of  the,  818 
Workmen’s  dwellings,  603 

Architectural  Association,  232,  300 
503,  571,  641  ’ 

Young,  A.,  on  farm  buildings,  223,  230 

Zinc  bb  a roof  covering,  444 
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Aberdeen,  Grej  friars  Chureh/284 
■aesthetic  proportion,  250 
Albert  Palace,  672 

Art:™s*C631  “nd  arBenic'493;  aad  corpora- 
ArehitecU’  Benevolent  Society,  252 
A182eCta  C Ub’  proP°3ed*  85»  U8,  151, 
S,-fte0.tUra!  Association,  work  of,  814 
L.bra?y“rai7  W“’g8’  Lambeth  Pa,«ce 
Architectural  style,  708 
A637,-eBtrer«V  .inTtl’e  nineteenth  century, 
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Asbestos  paint,  152 
Asbpitel  Prize,  the,  708,  744 
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Bell-ringiDg,  49 

Borougiis,  areas  of,  85 

•Buildings  for  agricultural  purposes,  283 

Campo  8anto,  Westminster,  358 
Carpentry,  Tredgold’s,  359 

r^fiUnver  the  Build*‘>g  Act,  885 
castle,  Kmnaird,  261 
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Caution,  a,  252 
Cement,  coloured,  498,  567 
Central  towers,  885 
Changes  in  London,  85 
Cbn^fh  pe8t7'ha11  competition,  530,  744 
®,reJ/nars,  Aberdeen,  284 
Churcb,  St.  Matthew’s,  Bayswater.  183 
Circular  hospital  wards,  9 ’ 

Cistern  cleauaiDg,  850 

City  streets,  widening,  850 

Closet  and  dustbin,  284 

C ab.  National  Liberal,  669 

CoI&dso  ofa«  Ith6  lDS,it“te>  85>  118, 151, 182 
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Corporations  and  architects,  531 
Cost  of  labourers’  dwellings,  885 
Croydon  street  improvements,  217 
Curves  of  contrary  flexure,  814,  849 

Damp  dwellings,  252  321 

Decoration  of  St.  Faul’s  Cathedral,  431, 

(ora  municipal  mansion,  601 
l isposal  oi  sewage,  431 
Docks  and  harbours,  566 
Dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  217,  072 
Domestic  water  supply,  850 
Drain-pipes,  tubular,  636,  703 

i"r”.f;,i2”7I'ambe,b  P,1“8  Lib'»T. 

Dustbin  and  closet,  284 
Dwellings,  damp,  252,  321 

Farm  buildings,  283 

F‘wff.0,0m2i°B  °pe“"e'  partr- 

Fireproof  floors,  321,  630 

Gas-fires  in  houses  884 
Gordon  Hospital,  Port  Said,  630 
Government  lenders,  252 
Greyfriars  Church,  Aberdeen,  284 

Harbonrs  and  docks,  566 
Hospital,  proposed,  Port  Said,  530 
Hospitals  with  circular  wards  9 
House  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  Bolt-court.  49 
Houses,  rears  of,  530,  567 
Huggins,  the  late  Mr.  S.,  182 
Hot-water  coil,  ventilating,  916 


Institute,  proposed  club,  85, 118,  161,  182 
Institute,  reform  of  the,  673,  744  849 
Inventories,"  the,  884  ’ 

Iron  columns,  superimposed,  667 
Iron  tie-rods  in  spires,  431 
Itulian  silver-grey  slates,  814,  850,  916 

Johnson's  house  in  Bolt-court,  49 


Kelly  Castle,  884 
Kinnaird  Castle,  251 


Labour,  unemployed,  744 
Labourers'  Dwellings,  835 
Lambeth  Palace  Library,  drawings  in,  21/ 
-sn  ^ mo^r  gauged^ with  Portland  Cement, 
o30,  667,  744  ' 

London,  ebauges  in,  85 
Louth  borough  surveyor,  398 

‘‘  Magasins  du  Printemps,”  320 
Mansion  House  subway,  251 
Mekarski  air-engine,  884 
Milan,  Sta  Maria  delle  Grazie,  885 
Mumcipal  mansion,  design  for  a,  601 

National  Liberal  Club,  669 
Nineteenth-century  architecture,  637 
Nomenclature,  careless,  217 
N?“;aC.®eptance  of  lowest  tender,  183,  217 
2o3,  38  4,  320,  359,  398,  465,  530 
Non-conductors  of  sound,  85 

Open  spaces  in  rears  of  houses,  630.  507 
Openings  in  party- walls,  182,  217 

Paint:  fireproof,  152;  on  front  door,  183  21' 
Paragon  Theatre,  815  ’ * ' 

Parthenon,  eastern  pediment,  707 
Party-wall  openings,  182,  217 
Peterborough  Cathedral  Tower,  182 
Port  Said,  proposed  hospital,  530 
Portland  cement:  coloured,  498;  in  lime- 
mortar,  630.  667,  744 
Proportion,  ^Esthetic,  250 
Pumps  for  contractors'  purposes,  884,  916 

Rates  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  60 
Hears  of  houses,  530,  667 
Records  of  changes  in  London,  85 
Kelorm  of  the  Institute,  672,  744  849 
Restoration  of  AVestminster  Hall’,  181,  216 

Eight  of  way,  118,  183  ’ ’ ° 

Roof  tiles,  interlocking,  567 
Royal  arms,  the,  152,  182,  284,  320,  359, 


Saiat  MattheV,  Church,  Baj-.watcr,  183 
8t431  67’S  CuLbedra  ’ dec°ra'.ion  of,  217, 
Sta  Maria  delle  Grazie,  Milan,  885 
Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  707 
Sewage  disposal,  431 
Sewage  in  the  Thames,  251 


Sewer,  collapse  of  a,  530,567 
sewer  ventilation,  182,  217 
Slates,  Italian,  814.  850,  916 

M.’a.SfSr  f"  * 

Society  of  Arts,  Westgaith  Essays,  850 
sound,  non-conductors  of,  85 
Specification-writing,  250,  283 
Spires,  iron  tie-rods  in,  431 
Stockholm  tar,  234 

8tone  used  at  Westminster  Abbey,  398  410 

St5  “Sw'?s"«°5I'°°d°°' la3'  4SS'  530 

Style,  architectural,  708 
Subway,  Mansion  House,  251 
Superimposed  iron  columns,  567 
Surfaces,  impermeable,  252 
Surveyorahip,  Louth,  398 
Surveyors’  charges,  taxation  of,  359, 398, 431 

Tar,  284 

Temple  Bar,  497,  63 0,  779 

ToU=oeii.V,l0^'acceptttDce  of  lowest,  183,  217 

„ 25,2.  284  321,  359,  398,  465,  630 

lenders.  Government,  252 

Thames  sewage  nuisance,  the,  251 

l ie-rods  in  spires,  431 

liles,  intcrlucking,  567 

Tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  182 

lower,  central,  885 

Tredgold’s  carpentry,  359 

Tubular  drain-pipes,  636,  708 

Valuation,  a question  of,  779 
Ventilating  hot-water  coil,  916 
\ entilation  of  sewers,  182,  217 
Ventilators,  1&3,  251 
Vestry-hall,  Chelsea,  630,  744 

Water  supply,  domestio,  850 
VVater-gate,  York  House,  779 
Westgarth  Eesa>s,  Smiety  of  Arts,  850 
Westminster  Abbey,  stone  used  at,  398  410 
Westminster  Hall,  181,  318,  358,  430.  511 
Whitewash,  915  * * A 

Widening  City  streets,  850 
Writing  specifications,  250,  283 
Wood-engraving  as  a medium  ofarchitec- 
tural  illustration,  320 

York  House  Water-gate,  779 
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Abbey,  Furness,  502 

Abingdon:  Corn  Exchange,  374;  cottage  j 
hospital,  320 

Accidents,  329,  508,  530,  567.  852 
Accrington:  new  . schools,  529  ; surveyor- 
ship,  181 

Acton  sewerage  scheme,  85,  434,  888 
Agricultural  Hall,  Kensington,  468 
Albert  Palace,  Battersea  Park,  852 
Albo-carbon  light,  120 
Altars  and  reredoses,  88 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  6 to 
Ambulances  in  Paris,  121 
America,  natural  gas  in,  120 
Ansdell,  R„  death  of,  603 
Appointments,  283,  412,  712 
Archreological  discoveries,  Roche  Abbey, 
818 

Archmology  at  University  College,  534 
Architectural  School,  fioyal  Aoademy,  570 
Architecture,  Arvenian,  54 
Art  at  Liverpool,  748 
Art  Museum  for  Bath,  proposed,  782 
Artisans’  dwellings:  Lambeth,  54;  Liver- 
pool, 670;  Petticoat-square,  89 
AsDestos,  747 

Aske’B  Schools,  Hatcham,  602 
Aspbalte,  673,  710 
Assessment  revaluations,  63 
Astragals,  917 

Anger  to  bore  a square  hole,  6.2 
Auger-bits,  887 
Australian  timbers,  817 
Autocopyist,  black,  641 
Award  to  Mr.  H.  Doulton,  817 


Bacteria  and  bricks,  64 
Ball-valveB,  601 

Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal,  853 
Banks:  Liverpool,  284;  Rochdale,  7 
Salford,  602 

Banner’s  system  of  ventilation,  651 
Baptist  Church,  Hendon,  120 
Bath,  art-museum  for,  782 
Baths  : Forest  Hill,  677  ; moulds  for,  918  ; 
8tockport,  629 

Beaumont's  tunnelling  machine,  464 
Bench  holdfast,  816 
Birkenhead,  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  400 
Birmingham,  building  in,  288 
Black  autocopyist,  the,  641 
Blackburn  schools,  445 
Blinds,  Venetian,  153 
Bloemfontein  Government  Buildings,  712 
Boiler-plates,  measuring  thickness  of,  604 
Boston,  new  dock,  50 
Botting's  tube-stppper,  918 
Bournemouth  : old  house  at,  465;  Upper 
Bourne  estate,  132 

BrandoD,  Mr.  D.,  and  the  Institute,  711 
Brass,  a memorial,  783 
Brass,  W.,  & Sod,  216,  254 


Breakwaters  : Colombo,  920  ; floating,  220 
Brick  moulds,  219 

Bricks,  287,  322,  887 ; bacteria  and,  6-1 ; 
damp-proof,  219;  improvements  in,  53; 
louvre,  637 

Bridges:  a steel,  187;  Sunderland,  8o3; 
Teddington,  748 

Bristol:  tobacco  factory,  50;  waterworks, 
-465 

British  Museum  lectures,  265 
Broad-Btreet,  improvements  in,  120 
Brushes,  601 

Bucket  mechanism  for  raising  liquids,  32- 
“ Buckingham  ” Theatre,  the,  362 
Bailders,  German,  88 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent  Institution,  570 
Builders’  etage,  322 

Building : on  disused  burial-grounds,  54  ; 
in  Sydney,  362 

Buildings:  for  Poor  Law  administration, 

7 ; in  Queen  Victoria-street,  54;  portable, 
637,  673 

Burns  Memorial,  Westminster  Abbey,  411 
Burntisland  harbour,  535 

Cabmen’s  shelters,  888 
Cambrian  Academy  of  Arts,  221 
Cambridge,  Gray  Memorial,  792 
Canals:  Manchester  ship,  568;  North  Sea 
and  Baltic,  853 
Cardiff,  masons’  strike,  288 
Carey  & Latham’s  floating  breakwater,  220 
Carpenters'  HbII  lectures,  120 
Casements,  637 

Cast-iron  columns,  safety  of.  571,  888 
Ca'hedrals  : Goulbnrn,  288;  Peterborough, 
543  ; Winchester,  screen,  602 
Cause  of  soot-clouds,  1-54 
Cement,  637 

Cemetery,  Lowestoft,  651 

Cemetery-ohapels,  434 

Centre-bit  mortise-lock,  220 

Ceramic  plates,  673 

Chain  pulleys,  119 

Champion  Hill  Infirmary,  400 

Chancery-lane  safe  deposit,  670 

Chapels,  cemetery,  434 

“ Chelsea"  centre-bit moTtise-lock, 220 

Chelsea  Vestry-hall  competition,  643 

Cheshire  lines  extension  contract,  249 

Chester  Museum,  294 

Chimney-tops,  153,  287,  467, 813 

China,  coal-mining  in,  676 

Cholera,  the,  324,  676 

Church  Building  News :— Alcester,  60 ; 

i -i ni  iT*n  — i!  fill  • Rnll  v. 


unurea  jouuuiug  Aiena , 
Aston,  54  ; Aveton  Giffard,  531  ; Bally- 
castle,  532;  Bayswater,  132;  Birch-in- 
Rusholme,  917  ; Birmingham,  676,  917  ; 
Blackburn,  181 ; Brampton,  118  ; Brier- 
field,  499  ; Cliffe-at-Hoo,  165  ; Deane,  60  ; 
Downe,  815;  Earl’s  Heaton,  640;  East- 


bourne, 51 ; Edale,  815  ; Farn'.ey,  531 ; 
Gedding,  99;  Great  Bookham,  764; 
Hagbourne,  499;  Halifax,  434,  917  ; 
Hampstead,  61  ; Hawkesbury,  746  ; 
Headon,  499;  Herne  Hill,  89;  Hern- 
hill,  118;  Holbeck,  -434,  531  ; Hol- 
1 >way,  99  ; Holywell,  746  ; Horn- 
80y  187;  Hulme,  85;  Ilkeston,  264; 
Kensington,  499;  Kingsbury,  469,  631  ; 
Kirkby  Ravensworth,  632 ; Lewisham, 
86-  Liverpool,  499,  632;  London,  51, 
324  • Macclesfield,  118  ; Manchester, 
531  917;  Marylehone,  163;  Mistley, 
217*-  Moscow,  603;  Moseley,  217; 
Mosley  Common,  543  ; Netley,  920; 
Norwich,  616;  Nottingham,  815;  Over- 
stone, 254;  Penzance,  532;  Plymouth, 
920-  Poynton,  499;  Prestwich,  783; 
Que’ensbury,  532;  Queenstown,  S. 
Africa,  499;  Rame,  746;  Southampton, 
672;  Staljbridge,  706;  8tanford-in-the- 
Vale,  917 ; Stockton-on-Tees,  746  ; Stone, 
499-  Streatham,  746;  Sway,  469;  8win- 
ton,’  289;  Tintinball,  746;  Tyldesley, 
5-43-  UppingtOD,  469;  Waterloo,  499; 
Whiaton,  161  ; Wigan,  51;  Winslow,  8-5; 
Wolverhampton,  815 
Church  burned  down,  818 
Church-furniture,  155 
Cistern  ball-valves,  501 
City  : improvements,  120  ; law-courts,  1S3 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  412 
Clerks  of  works,  reports,  288 
Clocks,  121,  254,  465,  531.  741 
Closet  and  dust-bin  combined,  153 
Clubhouses : Exeter,  885;  National  Liberal, 
616  ; Southampton,  603 
Coal-miniDg  in  China,  676 
“ Cock"  Tavern,  site  of  the,  712 
Col'ege,  Training,  Norwich,  320 
Colombo  breakwater,  920 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  324 
Combination  of  employers  and  workmen, 
288 

Commercial  failures,  89 
Commissions,  illicit,  221 

Competitions  Baptist  Church,  Hendon, 
120  ; Baths,  8tockport,  529  ; Church, 
Mosley  - common,  near  Tyldesley,  643  ; 
Church  (R,C.),  St.  James’s,  Manchester- 
square,  743;  Church,  Staly bridge,  706 ; 
co-operative  stores,  Jarrow,  529;  Corn 
Exchange,  AbiDgdon,  374;  drainage,  Bex- 
hill-on-Sea,  706  ; Exchange,  Amsterdam, 
830;  Hartwood  Asylum,  Glasgowv415  ; 
Hospital,  cottage,  Abingdon,  320  ; Hospi- 
tal, Newbury,  132,  320;  Independent 
Church,  Stand,  216  ; Infirmary,  Working- 
ton,  600  ; Institute,  Meanwood,  near 
Leeds,  917;  Lowestoft  Cemetery,  651; 
pier,  Ventnor,  216  ; Public  buildings, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  642;  Presby- 


terian Church,  Whalley,  636;  Schools 
Accrington,  629  ; Schools,  Blackburn 
445:  Schoils  and  mission  church,  Black 
burn,  181:  Schools,  Longton.320;  Schools 
Longton,  600  ; Sohools,  Little  Har 
wood,  239;  Stores,  Chester  - le  - street 
706  ; Three  Cups  Hotel,  Colchester,  636 
Training  college,  Norwich,  320;  Uppe 
Bourne  Estate,  Bournemouth,  132 
Vestry-hall,  Chelsea,  366,  441,  643,  611 
705  • Wesley  Chape],  PrestOD,  651  : 
Winter  garden,  Tenby,  65;  Workhouse 
extension,  Tynemonth,  89 
Concrete  : blocks,  359 ; mixing-machine, 
917 

Congregational  Hall,  Wandsworth,  63 
Construction,  fireproof,  673 
Constructional  ironwork,  288 
Conversazione,  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 850 

Copper-trade  Institute,  proposed,  434 
Coventry:  Fever  hospital,  711;  sewage, 
434 

Covers  for  manholes,  65 

Cowl  and  ventilator,  119,  637 

Cramps,  flooring,  119,  852 

Craven  House,  Northumberland- avenue. 

Crown  lands  and  street  improvements,  640 
Cyanite,  676 

Darlington  Hospital,  284 
Day  in  the  country,  a,  849 
Deptford  District  Surveyorsbip,  187,  220, 
320 

Diespeker’s  mosaics,  862 
j Discoveries  : Folkestone,  920 ; Rocbe 
Abbey,  818 

Dissenting  Church-Building  News  : Aoer- 
corn,  885  ; Bagworth.  885  ; Birmingham, 
532;  Bolton,  885;  Brighton,  885  ; Edg 
baston,  632 ; Hendon,  120;  Hull,  502 
Leek,  61  ; Lostwithiel,  782 ; Pieter 
maritzburg,  712;  Preston,  651 ; Scar 
borough,  632;  Southampton,  640 
Teignmoutb,  632;  Truro,  532;  Ventnor, 
216;  Whalley,  636 
Docks,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  60 
Door-knocker  and  bell,  633 
Doorsprings,  363,  637 
Doolton,  Mr.  H.,  award  to,  817 
Drain-pipes,  852 
Drain-scrapers,  637 
Drains,  ventilation  of,  219,  63* 

Drill-ball,  Wigan,  152 
Dry-rot  in  wood,  64 
Dulwich,  proposed  park,  289 
Dnrrans's : covers  for  manholes,  56  ; soil 
pipe  valve,  254 
Dust-bin  and  closet,  153 
Dutton-Walker,  the  late  S.,  688 


K»r,thqnakevn  sPain.  49 

Ehn«br°»rne  ImProven*ent  Scheme,  511 
i-bner  s parquet,  120 

'“S^al  Art  Exhibition,  570 
Edge  h.il  Tunnei,  Liverpool.  916 
Edinburgh  the  Tait  Memorial,  362 
Electric:  Indicators,  838  ; lamps  incan 
descent,  362;  lighting  254  7fi9 
ways,  363,  818  8 B>  78"  ’ raii’ 

BS7m  LiMutr 

Bnitl^ge^885 ^Vaterloo  Station,  ,5, 
Epigraphy,  Greek,  220 
Esstx-street  Cnapel,  Strand,  818 
EThTh“.atl0n3'  S,!clet>r  of  Arts,  782 


Factories  Act,  shortcomings  of  610 
Fa, lures,  commercial,  89  ’ 

E»r  .for  Priocess  Beatrice,  853 
y !r‘nSion  .Vegetable  Market,  602 
Filter,  433PUa  ' Core“try.  7H 
Finger-plates  for  doors,  781 
Fire-escapes,  322 
Fire-extingui»hing,  431 
^re-resitting  compound,  153 
irepiaces,  improvements  in,  87,  219  467 
Fireproof  construction,  407,  637,  673 
r ires  : at  builders',  321,  818-  in  QWn, 
Cathedral,  400;  ,n  London,  616  8 

wishes  and  sewage,  86 
Flooring,  wood-block,  54,  463,  534,  853 
Flooring-cramps,  119,  852 
Floors:  fireproof,  467,  637:  glazed  712 
parquet,  916  ’ M zea’ 

Flue-mouths,  433 
Flushing-valve,  673 
Folkestone  discovery  at,  920 
Forest  Hill,  new  baths,  677 
Fountain,  Henley-on-Thames  15? 

Froake,  bir  C.,  memorial  of,  434“ 

1 rescoes  at  Fmgringhoe,  186 
Fuel,  artificial,  918 
Furnace-lining,  219 
Furness  Abbey,  602 
F urniture,  school  and  church,  155 

O“rtf°.«‘d0?-?i i*^r  °f  co*1’  601 : «i«dpi« 
Amerioafl20  ‘ ’ 1*"P’  "“”**•  «» 

Gas-explosion  Rotherhithe,  676 
Gasfitters’ tool,  359 

Ga=es,  destroying,  837 

German  lm  Mker’8  W(?od-bl°<*  flooring,  853 
uerman  builders,  union  of,  88 
Gibraltar,  new  buildings,  186 
Girders,  iron,  121,  673 
Glasgow  : cathedral,  lire  in,  400-  Hart- 
w^ood  Asylum,  445;  theatres,  safety  of, 


Jamaica  Coffee  House,  the,  363 
J arrow  co-operative  stores,  529 
Joining  lead  pipes,  567 

Kenilworth  waterworks,  88 
Kenmngtoo,  tomperance  hall,  817 

K,?foLD,ft0n’  Nttti°n,al  Agricultural  Hal!,  468 
Kitchen  ranges,  634  ’ 

Knobs  for  doors,  887 


Glass,  ornamental  treatment  of,  119 
Glazed  floors,  712 
Glazing,  219,  567,  747,  917 

p°ri  531 
gr.r3iMXldw%Bi1“"f“‘,i“-n3 

Oray  Memorial,  Cambridge  792 
Grease -trap,  297 
Greek  epigraphy,  220 

Haghe,  the  late  Mr.  Louis,  367,  747 

ti  Va  ij°^r^at'ona',  Wandsworth 
Hatfield,  600;  Paddington  676 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  748 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  920 
Handel,  portraits  of,  748 
Handles  of  spades  and  shovels,  359 
Harbour,  Burntisland,  635 
Harris  Orphanage,  Preston,  570 
Hart  wood  Asvlum,  Glasgow,  -445 
Hatcham,  Aske's  Schools,  602 
Hayworth,  the  late  8.,  156 

“the.  Feabody  buildings,  362 
Hendon  Baptist  Churoh,  120  b 

efk8  T°j.od«n  mante|pieces,  817 
Hoey,  the  late  C.  C.,  604 
Holloway  Sanatorium,  Virginia  Water  fisa 
Hosiery  factory,  Leicester,' 60  ‘ 1 888 

Hospitals  : cottage,  Abingdon,  320-  Dar- 
lington, 28t;  fever  Coventry’  yn 
cottage,  High  Wycombe,  152 ; Ilkley’ 
670;  for  infectious  di-eases,  Newcastle’ 

6 ’ ,Nt,wl'Ury  Diatr'ot,  132,  320-  pro- 
posed, Port  ba  id,  634  ’ P 

Hospitals  Association,  S18 
Hotel?,  sanitary  supervision  of.  782 
House-drains,  467 

Houses,  old;  Bournemouth,  465 ; Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, 465  ’ ’ m 

Humberstone  drainage,  89 

^*°358,:36?,°Sr“B-  *■  363l  P"™'331' 

Hydrographic  surveying,  363 
Hygiene  of  gas  and  eleciric  light,  254 


L™orfBiso‘rl""’  dwem°ea>  61;  water 
Lamps  : 673  ; incandescent,  362 
Lathing,  metallic,  433 

Lectures  at  British  Museum,  265 
Lectures  at  Carpenters'  Hall,  120 
Leicester  hosiery  factory  60 
Letter-box,  501  ’ 

Level,  engineer's,  673 
Lifting  buildings,  570 

LiS33  ll)’lir*n1”'  361.  324,  358,  363. 

Lighting  by  electricity  782 
Li iic rubt a- Walton,  834 
Lisburn,  Thompson  Memorial  Home.  469 
Liverpool:  artisans’  dwelling!,  570-  Dro- 
posed  ‘ Shippers  ” exhibition,’  894 
Union  Bank,  234;  Water-Colour  Society,’ 

Lock  furniture,  673 

Locks  : Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.’s,  65  ■ new 
r r,2.?!1’, 8,32  L ra'lwar  carriage ’door’s,  35'j’ 

1 „nd  " “nd  County  Banking  Company,  220 
Longton  Endowed  Schools,  320  3 

Loughborough  water  supply,  152 
Louvre  bricks,  637 
Lowe's  wood-block  flooring,  64  463 
Lynn  surveyorship,  181  ’ 

Machine  for  mixing  concrete,  917 

Machiue-worked  stone  ornament  712 

Manchester  ship  canal,  568 
Manhole  covers,  55 

Markin  ariiBci.al- ®37:  preservation  of,  749 
Markets:  Famngdon,  602;  Shadwell  lish, 

Marquee,  a monster,  155 
Marylebone,  overcrowding  in  -467 
Masons’  strike  at  Cardiff',  288’ 

MM"*  “d  : Wag.,,  .Irik..,  „d 

bination  ot  employers  and  workmen  in 
the  nut  and  bolt  trade,  28S  ; Industrial 
Remuneration  Conference,  193  • labour 
and  wages  in  America,  154;  Manchester 
wages  in,  193;  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tions, 216,  336;  nut  and  bolt  trade,  288; 
Saltaire,  strike  at,  410;  wages  of  the 
working  classes,  183,  193 
-I at,  a monster,  89 
Matorial  for  lining  furnaces,  219 
M-asures  Bros.,  iron  girders,  121 
604UnDg  th6  thiokneaa  of  boiler-plates, 
Measuring-tape,  637 
Medal,  Irish  Artisans'  Exliibiiion  9*0 
Medway  Portland  Cement  Co.,  920  " 
Memonals:  of  Archbishop  Tait,  362-  of 
Sir  Freake,  431 

Mmey  Tuh.el,  alleged  land  .ubiidencea, 

■‘Metallising  ” wooden  articles,  87 
Motropohtan  sewage  outfalls,  89 
Middlesex  Hospital  Extension,  120 
Mission-houses:  Newington,  853;  Poplar, 

Monastery,  Upton,  468 
Moncrietf,  Sir  H.,  monument  to.  818 
Montreal,  Trafalgar  Institute,  920 
Monumental,  151 

Monument  to  Sir  H.  Moncreiff,  818 
Mornog,  the  late  C.,  711 
Mortne-lock,  a new,  220 
Mosaics,  Diespoker’s  862 
Museums:  Bath,  proposed,  782  ; Chester 
281;  Parkes,  187  ; 8unday  opening  of,  362 
Musical  instruments,  old,  888 


638;  Meeson,  A 118;  Middleton,  Joh 
-06;  Moreing,  C 71  1,  Packbam,  G 
pk- lmer’  639  : Earnell  J 

?Qf:»hJpa°?4  1£‘  M-  95 ! Keddin  E 
%?odmn’iEC',,196;  8onin>erard,  M.du, 
6->6’  w0h;Iylor;  \ 85;  Westlake.  Philip, 

w’,  S3  0 ’ •’  93>  119;  VVyon»  S’ 

Orphanage,  Preston,  670 
Overcrowding  in  Marylebone,  467 
Overhead  wires,  641,  782 
Overatone,  Lord,  tablet  to,  254 


Nails,  601 

N498°nal  Agrioaltural  Hall,  Kensington. 


Ilkley  Hospital,  570 
Illicit  commissions  221 

Burntisland  harbour,  635; 

Indian  and  Colonial  exhibition,  324 

Indicators,  el-ctrij,  838 

Infectious  discuses  hospital  .Newcastle  55 

HijTa4,e0S  : s,laaburn' 32‘  ! Champion 
Hill,  4 0;  St.  George  s in-the-Kaaf  7 

Inlaying  wood,  7S0  ' ' 

Inscriptions,  wreek,  220 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  119 

•”>  “■ S33- 838 

Iriah  Artisans’  Exhibition  medal,  920 


National  Liberal  Club,  616 
Natural  gss  in  America,  120 
Newbury:  District  Hospital,  132,  390 . 

serious  lire  at,  324  ’ 

Newcastle  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  55 
Aew  South  Wales,  timbers  of,  817 
New  \ork  : proposed  sub-river  tunnel  499  ■ 
water  supply,  920  ' ’ 

Nou-acoeptance  of  lowest  tender,  468 
Norfolk  County  Surveyorship,  433 
North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal,  853 
Northwich,  lifting  buildings  at,  670 
Norwich  : Diocesan  Surveyorehips,  2>0- 
new  training  college,  320  ' 

.Novelty  Theutre,  tbe,  89 
Nuisance,  neglected,  748 
Nut  and  bolt  trade,  the,  288 

JAbo,lt.  H„  191;  Aa.ms,  W„ 
464  ; Ansdell,  R.,  603;  Ballu,  T.,  779 
788,  791;  Campbell,  C.  M.,  266 ; Clark’ 
Mrs  G.  T.,  634;  Dutton- Walker,  8. 
888;  Fraser,  J.,  54;  Gmzales,  Mdme 
194;  Hadfield.  M.  E.,  397,  512;  Hagbe’ 
Louis,  367  ; Harris,  H.  C.,  502;  Hay- 
worth, S.,  155  ; Hoey,  C.  C 604  • 
“uegiuf.  S.,  129,  182;  Hugo,  Victor! 
/91;  Idrac,  Jean,  194;  Jenkin.  Prof., 
92  );  Kendall,  H.  E.,  883  ; Lee,  W W 
636;  Lepage,  BaHien,  8;  Martin,  e’, 


Paee'^n’’  Gr®at  A-Vrf8tern  Hall,  678 
p K',  memorial  to  the  lute,  867 
Fa  1 liters  Compauy,  the,  602 
Paintings  at  Fmgringhoe,  186 
raper  made  from  sawdust,  324 
Paragon  Theatre,  the,  748 
1885,  4*“bUl'“C"'  131 1 «MW«m 

Park  for  Dulwich,  2S9 
Parkes  Museum,  tbe,  187 
Parquet  floors,  120,  634,  916 
Partnerships,  216,  602 

Pavements,  501,  667 
Paving,  asphalte,  602 

wA^UsT  ‘ be*ui1  383 ; 

Peel-grove  burial  ground-ease  6-4 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  643  ’ 

Pietermaritzburg  Baptist  Church,  712 
P oes,  lead,  joining,  567 
Planes,  487 
PUning-machine,  816 
Flaster-casts,  433 
P. umbers,  qnasi,  117 
Poor  Law  buildings,  7 

SrSEg,??”  631 

Post  Office,  Inverness,  288 
Pottery  Exhibition  at  Delfr,  472 
Powers  of  water  companies,  250 
Presby tsry,  dlexandria,  468 
resentation  to  Mr.  Thos.  Seward,  599 
Preservation  of  the  Thames,  602 
Pressure-regulator,  286 

Prices  ot  steel,  88 

P tonn2M  ?4W3  i~AbiD-don.  320  ; Alfre- 
Be-r’hln  ’ 6,| J A®COt'  b7--  Bedale,  631; 
iJl-on-Sea,  /C6;  Birmingham  288- 

B,ro7rZ;  “i' 33J' 815 1 Bono.',™; 

„ 03i  60;  Bournemouth.  132  • 

Brisio.,  50,  465,  918;  Chelmsford  815-’ 

C 28V0,Cbeaier->e-Street,’  706  ’ 

Colchester  234,  636;  Coventry,  711  - 

4S0  815 ’83°5  -J  iTa9'b0Urne’  544;  Exeter,’ 
60o’.8IT^8i  ’ HarLrogate.  631;  Hal  field, 

b0(),  Heuley-on-Thumes,  152,  254;  High 
S3  °Hkf’  152i  Holme,  885;  HythL, 
worLh1^/ -yK'i6'9  1 rJ “rrowl  629 : Kenil- 

Harborou’gh  631°  New’  BH^to?^- 

Newbury,  132,  329;  Newcastle  ™ t J. 

«■  Sotd»Nhr,hWi;h'  670  = Sonilh, 

“73  mss  g. 

S”/  Boebdale,  779;  Rotherham,  284  . 
^aliord,  602;  Sandown,  I.W  815- 
Southampton,  603  ; Standoo,  816  '•  Stock- 

Stra;  fJF ! S^ke-sab-HaWon,  sis 

Stratford-on-Avon,  465  ; Sunderland  853  • 
?:akna7%  6-93'11T°W.'2S4;  ToiS 

Workington,  600  6 ' » 

Pulleys,  433;  chain,  119 
Pulpits,  670,  640,  672  749 
Pumps,  219 


Sash  fasteners,  359,  667, 852 
Sash-pulleys,  improvement  in,  119  287 
■ Sashes,  window,  163,  286  ’ 

Saw  tor  stone,  new,  712 
Saw,  endless  wire,  230 
Sawdust  as  a paper-making  material,  324 
School  architecture,  continental,  817 
School-Building  News  ;— AccringtoD,  529- 
Blackburn,  181,  445;  Birmingham,  917  • 
Bradford,  476;  Bristol,  6P;  Clapton 
3-4  ; CroydoD,  51 ; Darlington,  917  •’ 
Dundee,  289;  Eccleshill,  917-  Eglos- 
bayle*  91.7  J Haggereton,  815;  Hatcham, 
5°f  : H>eh  Wycombe,  152 ; Hudders- 
field!  7®5J  Ipswich,  917;  Little  Har- 
wood, 289;  London,  283,  815  ; Longton 
32\  600  ; Manningham,  476 ; Moulsham' 
917;  Pmxton,  818;  Snydale,  465  ? 
Walthamstow,  917  ; Witney,  152  ; Wood- 
burn  Grem,  152;  Woodford,  756- 
Wycombe  Marsh,  152;  York,  465 
School  furniture,  120,  155 
Scottish  memorial  of  Archbishop  Tait,  362 
Scrapers  for  drains,  637 
ScreeD,  Winchester  Cathedral,  602 
screws,  781 

Secretaryship,  Hospitals  Association,  818 
sector  orprotractor,  781 

S°S^,‘m°0i  °’h 86 : !°  ,he 

Sewer  accidents,  852 

8 M«r8eAeiran.d  Hrainage  icton,  85,  434. 
888  ; Alfreton,  220.  672  ; Aylesbury,  857 
Bexhill-on-8ea,  706;  Bromley,  474,  632- 
Coventry,  434;  Hereford,  60 j ; Hnmberl 
6 293  434  L°ndon>  268  J Thames  Valley, 
Shadwell,  new  fish-market,  291 
hip  canal,  Manchester,  588 
Shjpperies"  Exhibition  for  Liverpool, 

Shortcomings  of  the  Factories  Act,  C40 
Shutters,  coriugated,  667 
Skylight  frames,  286 
Slide-rule,  322 
Smoke  abatement,  1K4 
Social  Science  Association,  604 
Society  of  Arts'  examicaiions  782 
Soil-pipe  valve,  Durrans's,  254 
Soil. pipes,  improvements  in,  87 
Soot-clonds,  cause  of,  154 

e°lU32a442ir0n  baildiDgi  for'  331  i tanks, 
*±SiSd  tbe  metroP°l'tan  sewage 
Spain,  earthquakes  in,  43 
Stage,  builders',  322 

Stained  Glasi  Arbroath,  503-  Blair 
gowne,  7i0;  Burgess  Hill,  152:  Bn 
Cape  Town>  485  >'  Elland 
483  ; JEw0erbJ.  221  ; Farnworth,  710 

hnllter  ,Gooongham'  485 ; Go° 

burn  Cathedral,  288;  Great  Barr .221 
Hampreston.  152;  Holborn,  857;  Huis 
Fpiscopi,  434  ; Kensington, 

Kington,  850 ; Knareslorough,  465 
Leamington.  152;  London,  603;  Lontb 
8,;  MacclesfieM,  818;  Newbattle,  640 
Newcburcb,  71(1  ; Queensbary,  373 
Salisbary,  10;  Seaming,  Sej-frefnant 
80;  Twigwcrtb,  640;  Ventnor,  850 
W estminster  Hall  265 
Steam  boilers,  501 
Steam  Ferry,  Woolwich,  602 
Steam-worked  tramways,  220 
Steel  ; bridge,  187  ; cooking  utenbil?  817  ■ 
prices  of,  88  ’ ’ 

Steven  Bros.  & Co.'s  iron  goods,  676 
Stewart  electric  indicators,  888 
Stockport  baths,  529 
Stone,  artificial,  781 
Stone-cutting,  new  saws  for,  230,  712 
Sto  es,  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  529 
Stratford -on- A von,  old  house,  485 
Street  improvements  and  Crown  lands. 


Qceen  Victoria-street,  new  buildings,  64 
Railway  extension  in  Essex,  782.920 

Kai  way-station  indicator,  570 

awF-8  : ,Ch0efbire  Lines  Extension,  249- 
8-“.«S'603  ‘ 433; 

Registration  of  titles  238 
Reredoses,  88,  120  ‘ 

Rest  ration  ol  Westminster  Hall,  571  615 
Re- valuation  for  assessment  53  ’ 

Keynolas’s  silos,  885 
Riverside  fish-market,  new  294 
Roads  and  pavements’  567  ’ ~ 

Kocbe  Abbey,  discoveries  at,  818 

Roman  Catholic  Church  Building  News  — 
Lincoln  712:  Liverpool,  9171  London 
flf’«^n°i,e8£er' J17;  St.  Leonard's 
■Rn^i’  8 aff-d-98:  WestGorton.83 
Root-gutters,  747  * 

Roofing,  zinc,  53,  748 
Roofs,  917 

Rotherhithe  gas  explosion,  676 
Royal  Institution,  10 

Rums:  Furness  Abbey,  502;  Tay  Bridge, 

S«f»  Depo.it,  Ch.noery-l.ne,  670 

ety  of;  cart-iron  columns,  571,  888- 
theatres,  283,  362  1 1 

Saint  Clement's  Well,  663 

iale  ofe,nh«S-^Ure!'’  L,ondon  Bridge,  324 
o“ }®  °J  the,  Novelty  ■'  Theatre,  89 
Salvation  Army  Barracks.”  673 
aan  Francisco  electrical  railway,  818 
a anat.innm,  Virginia  W'ater,888 
oauitary  supervision  of  hotel-  782 
Sanitary  traps,  467 
S.nit.ry  „ork  Wath.nistow,  711 
Sash  bars,  153,  286  1 


Suakim-Berber  Railway,  433 
Sunday  opening  of  exhibitions  and 
museums,  288,  363 
Sunshine  recorders,  -168 
Surveyor?,  Board  of  Trade,  601 
S"rIfyoj;8biP.s  Accrington,  181  ; Bolton, 
'.'9;  Deptford,  187,  220,  320  ; East  Ken- 
sington,  015;  Hampstead,  792  • Hendon 
363;  Liverpool,  670;  Louth,  ’.3'9.  398- 
Lynn,  18i  ; Norfolk  County,  433  ; Nor- 
wich Diocese,  220;  Nottingham  139. 
West  Suffolk,  792;  West  Sufsex?120  ’ 
Swanage,  6u3  ’ 

Sydenham,  eleotric  li*ht  ng  at,  782 
Sydney,  bui  diDg  progress  in,  362 

TaMet  in  memory  of  Lord  Overstone,  234 

lait  memorial,  Edinburgh,  362 

Tanka  for  the  Soudan,  432  -112 

Tap,  cold-water,  2g6 

Tay  Biidge,  ruins  of,  531 

Teak,  297 

Teddington,  bridge  for,  748 
ielegraph  wires,  overhead,  611,  7?2 
Temperance  hall,  K-rnington,  817 
lemple  Bar,  570 
Tenby  win'er  garden,  55 
lender,  non-acceptance  of  -468 

Tender?,  55,  89,  121,  155,  1S7  221  9=r  ,SQ 

64l’  36774<713J3e.m69e  303'  535>  ~b7l’> 

841,  677,  713,  ,48,  783,  819,  853,  889, 

Testimonials,  166,  529 

“SThe:  8P9re"er>ati»”  °f  the,  602;  ,...ee 

Thames  Valley  sewer.Re  Bcheme,  434 
Theatre,  . ,h,  « a„.MnB4 se,  . 

430 1 GlaHgow,  aalety  of  233 1 

Ti‘  ; n1-';  M “ Paraeon,"  748 

1 bickness  ofboiler-plates,  measuring  601 

Tbra“2‘s”7“e”°,'“l  li*b"»,'4™ 

Timbers  of  New  South  Wales,  817 
Tip-wagon,  322 
Titles,  registration  of,  288 
Tiverton,  water  supply,  503 
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Tobacco  factory,  Bristol,  50 
Tool : entrenching,  037;  gaafltters’,  359 
Torquay  water  supply,  284,  602 
Tower  of  St.  Magnus’s  Church,  London 
Bridge,  324 

Trafalgar  Institute,  Montreal,  920. 

Tramways,  steam-worked,  220 

Traps,  sanitary,  467 

Tree  of  mystery,  the,  88 

Truant  School,  Clapton,  32 1 

Tube-stopper,  Botting’s,  918 

Tunnel-driving,  rapid,  464 

Tunnels,  467 ; Edgehill,  Liverpool,  916  ; 

Mersey,  400  ; New  York,  proposed,  499 
Turner  Memorial  Home,  Liverpool,  120 
Turnstiles  at  Inventions  Exhibition,  0C9 
Tynemouth  workhouse  extension,  89 
Typhoid,  neglected  nuisances  and,  748 

University  College,  architecture  at,  634 

Union  of  German  builders,  88 

Upper  Bourne  Estate,  Bournemouth,  132 


Upton  House  Truant  School,  Clapton,  324 

Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  602 

Valves,  219 ; for  soil-pipe,  Durrans’s,  254 

Varnish  for  woods,  887 

Vegetable  market,  proposed  new,  502 

Venetian  blinds,  153 

Ventilation  of:  drains,  219,  534;  Herbert 
House,  374 ; at  the  Inventions  Exhibition, 
651  ; at  the  Law  Courts,  217,  603 
Venti’ator  and  chimney  cow],  119,  637 
Ventilators,  467,  637,  712,  852,  887 
Ventnor  Pier,  216 
Vestry-hall,  Chelsea,  643 
Vice,  667 

Victoria  Coffee-hall,  120 
Virginia  Water  sanatorium,  888 

Wages  of  the  working  classes,  183 
Wall-ties,  87,  852 

Walthamstow,  sanitary  work  at,  711 


Wandsworth:  Congregational  Hall,  63; 

Union  Workhouse,  220 
Water  companies’  powers,  250 
Water-closets,  322,  667  ; connexions  of,  87 
Water  pressure  regulator,  286 
Wa^er  supply  : Andover,  61 ; Brist'  1,  465  ; 
Glasgow,  821  ; Kenilworth,  88  ; Lambeth, 
150;  Loughborough,  152;  Market  Har- 
borougb,  531 ; New  York,  920 ; Richmond, 
291 ; Torquay,  284,  502 
Water-waste  preventers,  322,  501 
Waterloo  Stat;ou  enlargement,  154 
Weighing-machine,  monster,  676 
Well,  St.  Clement’s,  566 
Westminster  Abbey,  Burns  memorial,  411 
Westminster  Hall  restoration,  571,  615 
Westminster  Union  Workhouse,  266 
Westwood  House,  electrio  lighting,  782 
Widening  of  New  Broad-street,  120 
Wilberforce  Mission  House,  Newington, 
853 

Winchester  Cathedral,  502,  570 


Window-blinds,  710 
Window-fasteners,  816 
Window-sashes,  153,  710,  852,  917 
Wings,  782 

Winter  g'rdens : New  Brighton,  779: 
Tenby, 55 

Wire  : fences,  781  ; saw,  230 
Wires,  overhead,  6-41,  782 
“Wolves  in  sheeps’  clothing,”  117 
Wood,  dry-rot  in,  64 
Wood  mantelpieces,  817 
Wood-block  flooring,  54,  463,  534,  833 
Woolwich  steam  ferry,  502 
Workhonses:  Lambeth,  7;  8t.  George’s- 
in-the-East,  7 ; Tynemouth.  89 ; Wands- 
worth, 220;  Westminster  Union,  266 
Workington  Infirmary,  600 
Workmen’s  dwellings:  in  Liverpool,  670; 

of  the  Peabody  Trust,  154 
World  tree,  the,  88 

Zinc  roofing,  63,  749 


ARCHITECTS,  ETC,, 


OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


■^•dams,  G.  G.,  Godwin  Bursary  Medal,  705 
Archer  & Green,  Holborn  Restaurant,  170, 
171, 174,  175 

Armstead,  H.  H.,  memorial  figures  of  the 
late  Dean  Close,  720 

Baggallay,  F.  T.,  house  at  Midhurst,  626 
Baker,  A.,  St.  Padarn  Church,  Llanberis, 
204,  205 

Barry,  Sir  C. : design  for  the  completion  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  134-137 ; 
design  for  the  north  front  of  Westminster 
Hall,  414,  415 

Bateman  & lleates,  house,  "Collyers,” 
near  Petersfleld,  423,  429 
Bates,  Harry,  sculpture,  subjects  from  the 
jEneid,  874,  875 

Bazalgette,  Sir  J.  W.,  Putney  Bridge,  40, 
41,  44,  45 

Becker,  C.,  cooking  apparatus  for  large 
institutions,  560 

Bell,  E.  Ingress,  sketches  in  Malta,  439, 
452,  453 

Bell,  E.  Ingress,  & Clarke,  Sir  A.,  design 
for  a military  hospital  for  a hot  climate, 
658,  669,  662,  663,  666 

Blomfield,  A.  W,,  design  for  restoration  of 
south  transept,  Chester  Cathedral,  690, 
691 

Bisshopp,  E.  F.,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Ged- 
ding,  restoration,  107 

Boyes,  H.  C.,  offices  for  Messrs.  Seeley  & 
Co.,  Essex-street,  Strand,  694,  695 
Brewer,  H.  W.,  Tower  of  London,  temp. 
Elizabeth,  24,  25 

Bridgman,  H.  H.,  proposed  subways  in  the 
City,  163 

Brooks,  James,  Charch  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Kensington,  730,  731 
Brydon,  J.  M.,  vestry-hall,  Chelsea,  618, 
019, 622,  623 

Burne-Jones,  E.,  A.R.A.,  windows,  Salis- 
bury and  Easthampstead,  12,  13, 102, 103, 
200,  201 

Butterfield,  W.,  Keble  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  16,  17 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  Tite  Prize  design  for  a 
seaside  pavilion,  456,  457,  526,  627 
Carter,  J.  C.,  & Seddon,  J.  P.,  Penarth 
Conservative  club,  702 


Chapu,  M.,  sculpture,"  The  Four  Seasons,” 
Magasins  du  Printemps,  Parip,  272,  273, 
276,  277 

Chorley  & Connon,  Askham  Hall,  near 
York,  99,  111 

Clarke,  Sir  A.,  and  Bell,  E.  I.,  design  for  a 
military  hospital  for  a hot  climate,  658, 
659,  662,  663,  666 

Clarke,  T.  Chatfeild,  offices  of  the  Daily 
News,  870,  871 

Cox,  A.  A.,  design  for  a municipal  mansion. 
494,  495,  497 

Crockett,  E.  A.  B.,  offices,  Great  Tower- 
ttreet,  692 

Cutts,  J.  E.  K.,  All  Saints’  Church,  Upper 
Holloway,  106 

Cuypers,  P.  J.  H.,  St.  Hippolyte’s  Church, 
Delft,  618,  519 

Dalou.  M.,  monument  in  the  Place  de  la 
Nation.  Paris,  647 

Davis  & Emmanuel,  labourers’  dwellings, 
Cartwright-street,  460,  4‘1 

Dawber,  E.  G.,  Academy  design  for  a gate- 
house and  bridge,  142,  143,  147 

Demaille,  M.,  sculptured  figure  in  the 
Salon,  Paris,  814 

Fergnsson,  J.,  design  for  treating  the  west 
front  of  Westminster  Hall,  181 

Foot,  J.  T.,  Pugin  Studentship  Medal.  705 

Fremiet,  M.,  equestrian  statue,  “ Hdraut 
d’Armes,”  905. 

Fry,  8.,  sculptured  figure,  “ Play,”  803 

Garling,  H.  B.,  design  for  Admiralty  and 
War  Offices,  866,  867 

Grayson,  G.  E.,  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  ‘ 
Stations,  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool,  302, 
303,  307 

Green,  T.  K.  & Son,  premises,  Kentish 
Town.  208 

Gregg,  E.,  proposed  subway  at  ihe  Mansion 
House,  251 

Grove,  D.,  heating  and  ventilating  arrange- 
ments, Berlin  Houses  of  Parliament  100, 
113 

Hadfield,  M.  E.  : Conventual  Church  of 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Liverpool, 
623;  8t.  Chad’s  Church,  Manchester, 

523  ; St.  Marie's  Church,  Blackbrook, 


623  ; St.  Marie’s  Church.  Burnley,  622  ; 
St.  Marie’s  Church,  Sheffield,  622 
Heffer,  E.  A.,  suggestion  for  treating  west 
side  of  Westminster  Hall,  774 
Hine,  T.  C.,  & Son,  house  at  Nottingham,  81 
Hool*,  E„  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel, 
246 

Jackson,  T.  G.  : Brighton  College,  796, 
797  ; house,  Kensington-court,  909 
JohnsoD,  J.,  baptistery  and  font,  St.  Mat- 
thew’s Church,  Bayswater,  146 
Jones,  E.  Burne  : window,  Easthampstead 
Church,  20'1,  201 : window,  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  12,  13,  102,  103 
Knighiley,  T.  E.,  shop,  No.  321,  Strand,  209 
Langston,  H.  H.,  hmse,  Wrotham  Heath, 
878 

Lawson,  G.  A.,  figure  of  a Spartan  dancing 
girl,  707 

Leeming  & Leeming,  revised  design  for 
Admiralty  and  War  Offices  492,  4S3,  483, 
•187 

Legg,  H.  S.,  house,  Gainsborough  Gardens, 
Hampstead,  739 

L’Heurenx,  M.,  College  Ste.-Barbe,  Paris, 
546,  558,  659,  683 

Lucae,  Hitzig,  & Rasehdorff,  Polytechnic 
School,  Cnar'otteDburg,  811 
Lyon,  W.  F.,  Willey  Church,  2-19 
Macgnall  & Littlewoods,  shops,  Oldham,  80 
Marvin,  P.  J.,  design  lor  Admiralty  and 
War  Office',  762,  763 

Michele,  V.  de,  cement-testing  machine, 
283 

Mitchell,  A.  B.,  design  for  a municipal 
manEioD,  412,  418,  419 
Mullins,  E.  R.,  figure  of  Autolycns,  766 
Newman,  F.,  oratory,  St.  Wilfrid’s  Home, 
Exeter,  908 

Newman  & Newman,  design  for  Chelsea 
Vestry  Hall,  698,  699,  703 
Oge,  M.,  sculptured  figure  in  the  Salon, 
Paris,  845 

Peebles,  Alex.,  warehouse  in  Eastcheap, 
900,  901 

Pirie  & Clvne,  reredos,  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Aberdeen,  235 
Poelaert,  Herr,  Palais  de  Justice,  Brussels, 
614,  515 


Ravenscroft,  W.  : house  at  WokiDghim 
110;  shoos  at  Reading,  593 
Ricardo,  Halsey,  house  near  Charlwood, 
Surrey,  832, 833 

Seddon,  J.  P.  : design  for  decoration  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  166,  167;  suggestion 
for  a cathedral  at  Liverpool,  238,  239 
Seddon,  J.  P.,  & Carter,  J.  Coates, 
Penarth  Conservative  Club,  702 
Sddifle,  P.,  Magasins  du  Printemps,  Paris. 
206,  269 

Simpson,  F.  M.,  Academy  studentship 
design  for  a block  of  house',  212,  213 
Slater,  J.  A.,  Academy  premiated  design 
for  an  internal  staircase,  72,  73 
Snell,  H.  8.  & Son,  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children,  912 

S'.rangford,  Lady,  plan  of  hospital  with 
ciroular  wards,  10 


Taylor  & Gordon,  residences,  Montreal, 
Canada, 306 

Thomson,  J design  for  a municipal  min- 
sion,  562 

Thornycroft,  Hann,  equestrian  statue  of 
Edward  I.,  904 

Turner,  H.  G.,  Newbrny  District  Hospital, 


Viollet-le-Duc,  spires  of  Notre  Dame,  Pari*. 
233,  239. 

Wade,  F.  B.,  lamp  standards,  Eaton  nail, 
48  * 

Wal ton- Wilson,  J.  W.,  proposed  Campo- 
Santo,  353 

Waterhouse,  A.,  R.A.,  National  Liberal 
Club-house,  652,  654,  655,  667 
Webb,  Aston,  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Alfrick, 
770,  771 

Westlake,  N.  H.  J.,  painted  panels,  “ Tos 
Annunciation,”  Church  of  Oar  Lady, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  68,  69 
Willins,  E.  P.,  flint  tracery,  8t.  Michael 
Coslany,  Norwich,  616,  627 
Woolner,  T„  memorial  figure  of  Lord 
F.  Cavendish,  727 

Wren,  Sir  C. , St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Wal- 
brook,  32,  33,  36,  37 
Youn  , A.,  farm  buildings,  229,  247 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABBEY,  Melrose:  Carving,  drawn  by  T.  McLaren,  426 ; 

East  Window,  drawn  by  T.  McLaren,  427 
Abbey,  Tewkesbury : West  Front,  drawn  by  H.  H. 
Statham,  20,  21 

Abbey,  Westminster:  Plan,  331;  Bay  of  Sacrarium, 
drawn  by  E.  Emlyn  White,  342,  313;  Interior  Face  of 
South  Wall  of  South  Transept,  drawn  by  J.  Atwood 
Slater,  346,  347,  383  ; Inner  Vestibule  to  Chapter-house,  1 
drawn  by  E.  C.  Shearman,  355,  381 ; Screen  surrounding 
the  Tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  drawn  by  U.  O.  Cresswell, 
338,  339,  388  ; Two  Bays  in  North  Walk  of  Cloisters, 
drawD  by  T.  McLaren,  350,  351,  334,  3S5 
Abbey,  Westminster,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  from  a ' 
Print  by  Hollar,  354 

Admiralty  and  War  Offices:  Revised  Design,  Messrs. 
Leemrng  & Leeming,  Architects,  492,  483,  496,  487; 
Design  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Garling,  866,  867;  Design  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin,  762,  763 
Alcazar,  the,  Segovia,  684,  685 

1 Annunciation,"  the,  Panels  for  the  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  painted  by  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  68,  69 
Apparatus  for  Testing  Lightning  Conductors,  813 
ishburnham  House,  Westminster  Staircase,  Ac.,  drawn 
by  Mr.  Harry  Birr,  389,  392  393 


I Askham  Hall,  near  York,  Chorley  & Connon,  Architects, 
I 99,  111 

BAND-SAW  Filing  Machine,  Selig,  Sonnenthal,  A Co.’s,  49 
Baptistery  and  Font,  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Bayswater, 
John  Johnson,  Architect,  143 
Bmss  of  Martin  do  Visch,  Bruges  Cathedral,  836, 837 
Brass  of  Princess  Sidonia,  of  Bohemia,  at  Meissen,  810 
Bridge,  Putney,  new,  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Engineer,  40, 
41,  41,  45 

Bridge  and  Gatehouse,  Design  for,  by  E.  G,  Dawber, 
142,  143,  147 

Bridge-pier  at  Collingham,  Roman,  259 

CAIRO,  Houses  in,  242.  213 
Callendar  House,  Stirlingshire,  28,  29 
Capitals,  Saracenic,  669 

Carving,  Melrose  Abbey,  drawn  by  T.  McLaren,  426 
Carvings,  ivory,  159 

Cathedral,  Chester,  Design  for  Restoration  of  South  Tran- 
sept Front,  A.  W.  Blomfield,  Architect,  693,  691 
Cathedral,  Gloucester : South  Porch,  sketched  by  W.  H. 
Bidlake,  314 

Cathedral,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  as  Restored  with  its  Spire0 


by  M.  Viollet-le-Due,  arranged  upon  the  Site  for  a 
Cathedral  at  Liverpool,  by  J.  P.  Seadon,  233,  239 
Cathedral,  St.  Paul’s,  Design  for  Decoration  of  Dome,  by 
J.  P.  Seddou,  Architect,  ICO,  167 
Cathedral,  Salisbury:  Window  of  South  Choir  Aisle, 
Designed  by  E.  Burne-Jones,  A.R.A.,  12,  13,  102, 103 
Cathedral,  Segovia,  588,  539 
Cement-Testing  Machine,  Michele’s,  233 
Chair,  Florian  Church,  Malta,  439 

Chandelier,  Bronze,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  M.  Fremiet, 
Sculptor,  905 

Chapel  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  W.  Butterfield,  Archi- 
tect, 16,  17 

Chapel,  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  Screen  and  other 
Details,  drawn  by  J.  C.  Watt,  800,  801,  8U4,  805 
Chapel,  St.  Wilfrid’s  Home,  Exeter,  F.  Newman,  Archi- 
tect, 908 

Chateau  do  Blois,  Dormer,  268 
Chimney,  Chateau  de  Blois,  268 

Church,  Alfrick,  Worcestershire,  asEularged and  Restored, 
Aston  Webb,  Architect,  770,  771 
Church,  All  Hallows’,  Londou-wall,  697 
Church,  All  Stints’,  Upper  Hollowav,  J.  E.  K.  Cutts, 
Arcbi'ect.  136 
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Church,  Conventual,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Liver- 
pool,  M.  F,.  Hadfield,  Architect,  623 
Church,  Easthampstead : Window  by  E.  Burne-Jones, 
A. It. A.,  200,  201 
Church,  Florian,  Malta,  439,  452 

Church,  St.  Andrew’s,  Aberdeen  : Reredos,  Pirie  & Clyne, 
Architects,  235 

Church,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfleld,  416,  44S,  449 
Church,  St.  Botolph-Without,  Aldersgate,  631 
Church  of  St.  Chad,  Manchester,  M.  E.  Hadtleld,  Archi- 
tect, 623 

Church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  Old,  696 
Church  of  St.  Hippolytc,  Delft,  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers,  Archi- 
tect, 618,  619 

Church  of  St.  John-the-Baptist,  Kensington,  James  Brooks, 
Architect,  73  ',  731 

Church  of  St.  Marie,  Blackbrook,  M.  E.  Hadfield,  Archi- 
tect. 623 

Churchof  8t.  Marie,  Burnley.  M.E.  Iladfi.dd, Architect, 622 
Church  of  St.  Marie,  Sheffield,  M,  E.  Hadfield,  Architect, 
622 

Church,  8t.  MaiVs,  Gedding,  Suffolk,  as  Restored,  E.  F. 
Bisshopp,  Architect,  107 

Church,  St.  Mary’s,  Leicester : Tower  and  Porch,  sketched 
by  W.  H.  Bidlake,  315 

Church,  St.  Matthew's,  Bayswater:  Baptistery  and  Font, 
John  Johnson,  Architect,  146 
Church,  St.  Michael  Coslany,  Norwich  : Flint  Tracery, 
E.  P.  Willins,  Architect,  616,  627 
Church,  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  630 
Church,  St.  Padarn,  Llanberis,  Arthur  Baker,  Architect, 
204,  205 

Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  Transverre  Section  and 
Details  (8ir  C.  Wren,  Architect),  drawn  by  E.  H. 
Sedding.  32,  33,  36,  37 

Church,  Willey,  Warwickshire,  W.  F.  Lyon,  Architect,  219 
Church  Roofs  in  Suffolk  : Hawstead,  Ixworth,  and  Milden- 
hall,  drawn  by  Thos.  Garratt,  178 
Citta  Vecchia,  Malta,  453 

Clusters,  Westminster  Abbey:  Two  Bays,  drawn  by 
Thomas  McLaren,  350,  351,  381,  385 
Clubhouse,  Conservative,  Penarth,  J.  P.  Seddon  & J. 

Coates  Carter,  Architects,  702 
Clubhouse,  National  Liberal,  A.  Waterhouse,  R.A., 
Architect,  652,  651,  655,  667 
Coal-plate,  Hayward’s  Self-locking,  465 
CobafzotterThor,  Rothenburg,  sketched  by  A.  B.  Pile,  811 
College,  Brighton,  T.  G.  Jackson,  Architect,  796,  797 
College  Sainte-Barbe,  Paris,  M.  L'Heureux,  Architect, 
546,  658,  659,  663 

Concrete  Building,  West’s  System,  881 
Cooking  Apparatus,  Becker's,  566 
Cross,  Coptic,  159 

DESIGN  for  a Block  of  Houses,  by  F.  M.  Simpson,  Archi- 
tect, 212,  213 

Design  for  a Bridge  and  Gatehouse,  br  E.  G.  Dawber, 
142,  143,  147 

Design  for  Chelsea  Vestry  Hall,  J.  M.  Brydon,  Architect, 
618,  619,  622,  623 

Design  for  Chelsea  Vestry  Hall,  Newman  & Newman, 
Architects,  698,  699,  703 

Design  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's,  by 
J.  P.  Seddon,  Architect,  166,  167 
Design  for  an  Internal  Staircase,  by  J.  A.  Slater,  72,  73 
Design  for  a Military  Hospital  for  a Hot  Climate,  by  Sir 
A.  Clarke  and  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  658,  659,  f62,  663, 666 
Designs  for  a Municipal  Mansion : by  A.  A.  Cox,  494,  495. 

497;  byA.B.  Mitchell,  412,  418,  419  ; by  J.  Thomson,  662 
Design  for  a Seaside  Pavilion,  by  J.  A.  Campbell,  456, 
457,  626,  627 

Details,  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  drawn  by  E. 
H.  Sedding,  32,  33,  36,  37 

Details  of  Double  Piscina,  Merton  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  drawn  by  H.  D Walton.  776 
Details  of  Faipade,  Hotel  Bourgtherolde,  Rouen,  drawn  by 
G.  G.  Woodward,  280,  281 

Details,  King’s  College  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  drawn  bv  J.  C. 
Watt,  800,  801,  804,  806 

Details,  Wenlock  Priory,  drawn  by  T.  L.  Worthington, 
734,  735,  738 

Diagrams  illustrative  of  descriptive  geometry,  in  “ Student’s 
Column,"  218,  262,  295,  321,  300,  399,  432,  466,  6)0,  533, 
568,  602,  638,  673,  709,  745,  780,  816,  851,  886,  919 
Diagrams  illustrating  lecture  on  Greek  Architecture  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  371,  373 

Dome  of  8t.  Paul’s,  Design  for  Decoration,  by  J.  P. 

Seddon,  Architect,  166,  167 
Doorway  in  Tunis,  sketched  by  Alex.  Graham,  77 
Doorway  of  Chapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey,  drawn 
by  E.  C.  Shearman,  365,  381 
Dormer,  Chateau  de  Blois,  268 
Dustbin,  an  Improved,  779 

Dwellings  for  Labourers,  Cartwright-street,  Davis  & Em- 
manuel, Architects,  460,  461 

FANLIGHTS,  897 

Farm  Buildings,  A.  Young,  Architect,  229,  247 
Font,  Florian  Church,  Malta,  Sketched  by  E.  I.  Bell,  462 
Font,  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Bayswater,  John  Johnson, 
Architect,  146 
Fountains,  Italinn,  310 
Framing,  Timber,  in  Canada,  879 

GABLE,  Old  House  at  Orpington,  drawn  by  Lionel 
Littlewood,  913 

Gatehouse  and  Bridge,  Design,  by  E.G. Dawber,  142,143,147 
Glass,  Some  Old  Bits,  862,864,881 
Godwin  Bursary  Medal,  705 
Grease-Trap,  u,  884 

Grotesques,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  drawn  bv  R.  T.  Blom- 
fleld,  8u9 


HALL,  Chelsea  Vestry:  Selected  Design,  J.  M.  Brydon, 
Architect,  618,  619,  622,623;  Third  Premiated  Design, 
Newman  & Newman,  Architects,  698,  699,  703 

Heating  Arrangements,  Berlin  Parliament  Houses,  D. 
Grove,  Engineer,  100,  113 

Holbom  Restaurant,  Aicher  & Green,  Architects,  170, 
171, 174,  175 

Hospital  for  Children,  Chelsea,  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son, 
Architects,  912 

Hospital  with  Circular  Wards,  designed  by  Lady  Strang- 
ford,  10 

Hospital,  Military,  for  a Hot  Climate,  designed  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  and  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  658,  659,  662, 
663,  636 

Hospital,  Newbury  District,  H.  G.  Turner,  Architect,  422 

Hospitals,  Infectious,  Model  Plans,  847 

Hot-Water  Ventilating  Coil,  916 

Hotel  Bourgthcrolde,  Rouen,  Portion  of  Facade,  drawn  by 
G.  Cr.  Woodward,  290,  281 


Hotel  de  Ville,  Dinant,  drawn  bv  R.  A.  Briggs,  179 
House,  Askham  Hall,  near  York,  Ckorley  & Connon 
Architects,  99,  111 

House,  “ Collyers,”  near  Petersfield,  Bateman  & Keates, 
Architects,  423,  429 

House,  Gainsborough  Gardens,  Hampstead,  H.  S.  Legg, 
Architect,  739 

House,  Kensington  Court,  T.  G.  Jackson,  Architect,  909 
House,  Nottingham,  T.  C.  Hine  & Son,  Architects,  81 
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Architectural  Illustration. 

OT  very  many  years 
ago  the  question  of 
the  best  method  of 
illustrating  archi- 
tectural works  in 
an  architectural 
journal  was  of 
necessity  a very 
simple  one.  There 
was  practically  but 
one  available  method,  that  of  engraving  on 
wood  from  a drawing  furnished  to  the  en- 
graver, or  drawn  for  him  on  the  wood  by  the 
architectural  draughtsman.  Steel-engraving 
was  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  question  for 
periodicals  appearing  at  regular  and  short 
intervals,  both  from  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce the  work,  and  from  its  costly  nature  ; 
which  latter  factor  especially  would  render  it 
commercially  impossible,  unless  as  a rarity 
and  in  special  instances,  for  any  but  monthly 
or  quarterly  publications  giving  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  illustrations.  Accord- 
ingly, for  a long  time  wood-engraving  was  the 
recognised  medium  by  which  the  works  of  the 
architect  were  translated  into  pictorial  illus- 
tration for  further  publicity. 

Certain  disadvantages  are  inseparable,  no 
doubt,  from  this  method  of  illustration. 
Though  so  much  cheaper  and  a good  deal  more 
expeditious  than  steel  engraving,  it  is  still,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  weekly  journalism, 
a costly  and  a slow  process,  and  it  is  one  which 
will  not  bear  being  hurried.  A more  definite 
drawback  to  it,  from  the  architect’s  and  artist’s 
point  of  view,  is  that  it  introduces  between  the 
original  drawing  and  the  final  result  another 
hand  than  that  of  the  original  draughtsman  : 
it  is  not  a reproduction  of  his  drawing,  but  a 
translation  of  it  into  another  form.  The  intro- 


duction of  lithography  offered  the  means  of  re- 
producing the  exact  styles  and  artistic  manner  of 
the  original  draughtsman,  but  this  did  not  make 
very  much  way  as  long  as  it  was  weighted 
by  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  the  stone 
itself.  The  old  system  of  chalk  drawing 
on  a stone  with  a fretted  surface  was,  indeed, 
a pleasant  one  enough  to  the  draughtsman,  and 
allowed  all  possible  freedom  of  hand  ; but  it 
is  a style  of  representation  eminently  unsuited 
for  architectural  subjects,  except  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  ancient  or  ruinous  architecture,  in 
which  picturesque  effect  is  the  object  rather 
than  the  clear  definition  of  architectural 
design  and  detail  in  its  perfect  state  ; and 
drawing  with  a pen  or  a fine  brush  on  the 
stone  is  not  a process  favourable  to  freedom  of 
hand  or  breadth  of  effect : some  practice,  too,  is 
necessary  to  acquire  facility  in  the  process  of 
drawing  the  reverse  way  on  the  stone. 
The  introduction  of  “ transfer  paper  ” got 
over  this  last  difficulty,  and  enabled  the 
ordinary  architectural  draughtsman  to  make 
his  drawing  as  it  was  to  be  finally  seen  ; but 
it  gave  him  a surface  medium  even  more 
uninviting  than  the  stone,  with  the 
chance  of  some  loss  of  sharpness  and 
eftect  in  the  process  of  transference. 
With  the  introduction  of  photolithography, 
whereby  the  drawing  made  on  paper  with 
ordinary  pen  and  ink  could  be  almost  absolutely 
reproduced  line  for  line  and  mark  for  mark, 
came  an  important  and  entirely  new  opening 
in  the  possibilities  of  architectural  illustration. 
The  process  was  both  cheaper  and  more  expe- 
ditious than  engraving,  and  the  draughtsman’s 
own  style  and  technique  appeared  in  multiplied 
form  with  little  diminution  of  its  original 
effect.  In  some  cases,  we  might  say,  photo- 
lithography afforded  even  an  improvement  on 
the  original  drawing  by  its  capability  of  re- 
ducing scale,  by  which  a drawing  which 


originally  may  have  appeared  somewhat, 
coarse  in  execution,  acquired  in  reduction 
an  appearance  of  delicacy  and  finish  which 
the  original  draughtsmanship  did  by  no  means 
convey.  This  trust  in  the  refining  powers  of 
photographic  reduction  is  not,  however,  to  l e 
recommended  as  a principle  of  working.  To 
trust  to  that  is  to  foster  artistic  indolence  and. 
carelessness,  as  well  as  to  lead  to  possible  dis- 
appointment in  the  final  result ; for  photo- 
lithography is  capricious  in  its  behaviour  in* 
this  respect,  and  sometimes  unexpectedly 
revenges  itself  on  the  draughtsman  who  trusts, 
too  much  to  its  kindness  in  hiding  or  refining 
away  his  deficiencies. 

Photolithography,  however,  has  become  u 
great  power  in  architectural  illustration,  but 
the  many  advantages  connected  with  its  use 
have  led  in  many  quarters  to  an  exaggerated 
and  perfectly  unfair  depreciation  of  wood- 
engraving as  a means  of  illustration.  This  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  many  architects  seem 
to  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  an  illustration 
being  a wood-engraving  is  sufficient  to  render 
it  unworthy  their  notice.  They  seem  even  to 
forget  that  as  there  is  good  and  bad  pen  draw- 
ing, so  there  is  good  and  bad  wood-engraving. 
This  is,  of  course,  mere  prejudice,  and  hardly 
worth  arguing  with  ; but  to  those  who  are  more 
reasonable,  we  may  suggest  that  there  are  cer- 
tain undeniable  powers  and  advantages  in  wood- 
engraving, which  are  not  to  be  had  by  the 
more  recently  advanced  processes.  One  prac- 
tical merit  is  in  the  superior  certainty  and 
facility  of  production  in  large  quantities.  The 
printings  from  a carefully-cut  wood-block  are- 
far  more  uniform  and  certain  in  result  than 
those  from  a lithographic  stone,  when  impres- 
sions are  counted  by  thousands,  and  they  are 
produced  far  more  quickly,  as  far  as  the  roesn 
printing  is  concerned.  In  fact,  the  nunVbi  r uf 
impressions  required  for  a journal  like  thia 
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could  not  be  produced  in  reasonable  time, 
except  by  transferring  the  impressions  and 
working  in  duplicate,  and  such  transference 
involves  the  risk  of  some  diminution  of  sharp- 
ness and  clearness  of  line.  But  there  are 
definite  artistic  points  in  which  carefully-exe- 
cuted wood-engraving  has  the  superiority.  It 
gives  a force  of  effect  in  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow  surfaces  which  can  hardly  be  attained 
in  lithography  without  a blurred  and  blotted 
appearance  ; it  can  attain  a hardness  and  bril- 
liancy of  texture  and  sharpness  of  line  which 
is  eminently  favourable  to  the  representation 
of  architecture.  This,  of  course,  means  when 
it  is  carefully  executed  from  clean  and  precisely- 
defined  drawings  or  photographs.  We  may 
safely  instance  in  this  respect  the  engraving  of 
the  exterior  of  Keble  College,  in  the  present 
number  ; and  as  another  example,  those  of  the 
Post-office  buildings  at  Rostock,  in  Germany, 
in  the  Builder  for  April  19,  1884.  Both  these 
examples  were  executed  in  the  atelier  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Cooper,  from  very  clear  and  well-defined 
photographs  ; and  the  engravings  may  fairly 
be  said  to  rival  the  photographs  in  clearness  of 
definition,  giving  at  the  same  time  more  force 
of  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  But  similar 
results  cannot  be  expected,  of  course,  when 
the  engraver  is  not  given  clear  and  well- 
defined  originals,  whether  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs, to  work  from.  Another  important 
advantage  which  engraving  has  over  photolitho- 
graphy  from  pen  drawings,  is  in  the  capacity 
for  producing  distance  and  middle-distance 
tints.  In  lithography  nothing  but  greater 
fineness  of  line  can  be  relied  on  for  distant 
effect  ; and  as  the  ink  always  spreads  more  or 
less  on  the  stone,  lines  which  are  fine  enough 
in  the  original  drawing  come  out  coarser  and 
thicker  on  (he  stone,  and  in  consequence  it  is 
hardly  possible  in  lithographed  line-drawing 
to  keep  the  distance  or  the  sky  in  their  places  ; 
they  always  obtrude  in  such  a way  as  to  lose 
atmospheric  effect.  In  wood  engraving  the  lines 
do  not  spread  in  this  way,  and  (what  is  a much 
more  important  point)  the  wood-engraving  is 
treated  by  “over-lays,”  as  they  are  called,  of 
various  thicknesses  of  paper  on  the  opposing 
surf&c  \ by  which  the  paper  is  pressed  on  to 
the  block,  so  as  to  print  the  darker  parts 
more  heavily  and  the  distant  portions  lightly. 
The  first  impression  of  an  engraving,  before  it 
is  “ brought  up  ” by  this  treatment,  is  a very 
different  thing  from  the  final  impression.* 

The  ordinary  processes  of  photolithography, 
however,  still  left  the  necessity  of  producing 
coloured  drawings  or  photographs  by  engrav- 
mg.  ^ The  beautiful  processes  called  “ auto- 
type ” and  “photogravure”  are,  from  their 
costliness  and  slow  production,  quite  out  of 
the  question  for  weekly  journalistic  illustration. 
But  the  perfection  by  Messrs.  Sprague,  not  very 
long  since,  of  their  “ ink-photo  ” process,  \yas  a 
most  important  step  in  facilitating  architectural 
illustration.  This  process  produces  a facsimile 
of  a water-colour  drawing  so  far  as  balance  of 
tone  (not  colour)  is  concerned,  or  of  a photo- 
graph, at  no  exorbitant  cost,  and,  as  worked  bv 
the  firm  who  have  introduced  it,  with  great 
regularity  and  certainty  of  production,  and  in 
a time  not  much  longer  than  is  required  for 
ordinary  photolithography.  We  give  in  the 
present  number  two  examples  of  their  work  ; 
one,  the  stained-glass  design  by  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  reproduced  from  a photograph  ; the 
other,  the  west  front  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
from  a sepia  drawing.  The  process  spreads 
a stipple-like  grain  over  the  surface,  which 
m some  classes  of  subjects  assists  the  effect 
materially  ; in  the  Tewkesbury  Abbey  plate, 
for  example,  it  actually  adds  a surface 
texture  to  the  masonry  which  materially 
improves  the  effect.  Essentially  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  so  suitable  for  reproducing  line 
drawing ; the  line  tends  to  lose  its  Iharp- 
ness,  and  the  process  is  a little  capricious  in 
this  way.  We  have  seen  some  examples 
•recently  in  which  lines  were  produced  with 
great  sharpness  ; but  something  depends  on 
the  tone  of  the  paper.  If  this  is  at  all  of  a 
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bluish  white,  it  tends  to  enhance  sharpness  of 
line,  as  the  natural  tone  of  the  paper  disappears 
from  the  result ; if  the  paper  employed  is  at 
all  of  a tendency  to  buff  or  yellowish  tint,  this 
asserts  itself  in  the  photographic  impression, 
and  gives  a more  or  less  blurred  effect.  In 
reproducing  from  photographs,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  those  which  give  opposed 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  and  shaded  and 
modelled  surfaces,  rather  than  sharply-defined 
lines  or  details.  Hence  it  is  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful in  reproducing  sculpture  photographs  ; 
and  one  eminent  sculptor,  when  we  illustrated 
■some  of  the  sculpture  in  the  Academy  last 
year  by  this  process,  wrote  to  us  to  say  that 
lie  had  never  had  one  of  his  works  so  well 
illustrated.  In  the  treatment  of  water-colour 
drawings,  of  course,  the  reproduction  is  subject 
to  the  usual  difficulties  of  photography  ; blues 
become  faint  or  disappear,  yellows  become 
dark,  and  so  on.  A coloured  drawing  which  is 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  in 
this  way,  therefore,  may  considerably  surprise 
and  disappoint  the  author  if  he  is  not  alive  to 
the  behaviour  of  various  colours  under  photo- 
graphy. A sepia  drawing,  however,  can 
always  be  trusted  to  come  out  well  under  the 
process. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  a word  as  to  line 
drawings  for  ordinary  photolithography,  in 
which  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  which 
lead  to  disappointment.  In  the  first  place, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  degree  of 
reduction  in  size  (if  any)  which  is  intended. 
If  a large  drawing  is  intended  to  be  reduced, 
for  instance,  to  one-half  or  one-third  its 
original  size,  lines  for  shading  must  not  be 
drawn  so  close  that  in  the  reduction  they  may 
tend  to  run  into  each  other  : inattention  to  this 
often  leads  to  great  disappointment  in  the  effect 
of  the  lithograph.  Spaces  which  are  shaded 
heavily,  unless  quite  black,  should  nevertheless 
be  shaded  in  distinct  and  clear  lines,  leaving 
the  interspaces,  however  small,  of  untouched 
white  ; to  scribble  or  scumble  over  such 
shadows  with  thin  lines  to  give  more  depth 
as  some  draughtsmen  do,  is  fatal  to  the 
lithographic  eftect,  and  produces  only  a 
mess”  on  the  plate.  It  is  still  supposed 
by  some  draughtsmen  that  drawings  must  be 
in  black  ink  for  photo-lithography  ; this  is  a 
mistake,— red,  or  warm  brown,  such  as  sepia, 
take  equally  well ; but  it  is  important  that 
when  black  ink  is  used  it  should  be  quite 
black  ; thinly-mixed  ink  gets  grey,  which  is 
an  approach  to  blue,  and  fails  accordingly. 
For  the  same  reason,  ordinary  writing  mk 
which  some  people  like  to  use  for  pen-drawinf’ 
and  which  produces  a very  pleasing  effect  in 
the  original  drawing,  is  exceedingly  risky  for 
photolithography,  and  should  never  be  used 
with  that  object. 

We  give  an  example  in  this  number  of 
another  photographic  method  of  reproducing 
coloured  drawings  in  the  view  of  Callendar 
House,  which  is  a reproduction  from  a sepia 
sketch,  made  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment  The  process,  which  is  carried  on  in 
Paris  by  Messrs.  Boussod  & Co.  (late  Goupil) 
results  in  the  production  of  a metal  engrav- 
ing in  very  low  and  delicate  relief,  which 
mounted  on  a block,  is  printed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a wood-engraving.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  process  spreads  a grain  or  stipple 
over  the  surface,  but  in  a more  mechanical 
kind  of  manner  than  in  Sprague’s  process,  and 
so  far  inferior.  The  reproduction  of  coloured 
drawings  by  this  method,  being  by  means  of 
photography,  is  subject  to  the  same  partial 
alsification  of  effect  which  enters  into  all  the 
processes  in  which  photography  is  used ; but  the 
provision  of  a reproduction  of  this  kind,  which 
will  print  like  an  engraving,  is  often  a great 
convenience.  The  present  plate  reproduces 
very  well  the  effect  of  the  sepia  sketch.  We 
have  the  proof  by  us  of  a better  and  more 
elective  example  which  it  was  intended  to  print 
with  this,  but  our  Parisian  friends  have  not 
yet  acquired  those  virtues  of  certainty  and 
punctuality  of  delivery  which  so  admirably 
characterise  our  leading  London  lithographers, 
and  the  block  has  not  arrived  in  time  for 
press. 

The  use  of  new  processes,  or  those  which 
have  not  been  m habitual  use  for  weekly  pub- 
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lications,  we  have  found  to  be  in  other  cases 
somewhat  hampered  by  difficulties  in  regard  to 
speedy  and  prompt  execution.  These  things 
arrange  themselves  in  time,  however,  and 
further  developments  in  this  direction  may  be 
looked  for,  our  object  being  to  have  for  each 
class  of  architectural  drawing  its  best  and 
most  artistically  favourable  method  of  repro- 
duction. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA,  EPHESUS. 

BY  J.  T.  WOOD,  F.S.A. 

fj  RTHOUGH  the  chief  results  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  have  now  been  before 
the  public  for  some  years  in  the 
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book  I published  on  the  subject  in  1877, 
wherein  I described  the  discoveries  made  by 
excavations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  between  the  years 
1863  and  1874,  much  remains  to  be  told  apper- 
taining to  those  discoveries,  and  someth  in 
more  may  be  added  as  the  results  of  the 
excavations  which  I carried  on  by  private  sub- 
scription under  a committee  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  from  March,  1883,  to  February, 
1884,  excepting  the  three  summer  months 
during  which  no  men  can  be  found  to  work 
for  a continuance  in  the  pestilential  district  of 
Ephesus.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  city 
was  in  the  height  of  its  glory  and  magnificence, 
Ephesus  was  unhealthy  by  reason  of  an  immense 
marsh,  which  all  the  four  rivers  which  flowed 
through  the  plain  were  not  capable  of  draining, 
and,  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Temple  was  built  on  a marsh  ; but  now  that 
the  city  is  entirely  deserted  and  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  a number  of  heaps  of  ruins 
of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  river  banks 
being  no  longer  maintained,  the  whole  plain  is 
silted  up  to  a considerable  depth,  and  the 
marsh  north  of  the  city  is  a source  of  malaria, 
which  makes  its  neighbourhood  more  unhealthy 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  ruined  cities  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  deadly  fever  which  prevails  at  Ephesus 
is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  the  explorer  who  seeks  to 
unearth  the  treasures  of  antiquity  which  lie 
hidden  so  many  feet  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fever,  I should 
have  carried  on  the  excavations  at  the  Temple 
during  the  summer  months. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  my  explorations 
I worked  on  without  cessation,  although  I 
could  only  get  a small  gang  of  men  to  work 
for  a few  days  at  a time  during  the  hot 
weather.  At  the  same  time,  I made  my 
survey  of  the  city,  and  my  life  was  nearly 
sacrificed  at  the  end  of  the  third  hot  season. 

But,  besides  the  fever,  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  exploration  of  the  Temple 
cannot  go  on  so  well  during  the  summer.  The 
rains  in  February,  March,  and  April  cause  the 
water  to  rise  in  the  excavations  to  a height  of 
several  feet  above  the  pavement  on  which  rest 
all  the  sculptured  marble  and  fragments  of 
architecture  which  are  scattered  all  over  the 
site.  A wet  season  considerably  aggravates 
this  difficulty,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  do 
more  from  May  to  September  than  to  remove 
the  upper  strata  in  preparation  for  a harvest 
which  can  only  be  reaped  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months. 

There  is  still  another  difficulty  during  the 
summer.  Brigandage  is  rife  all  over  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus 
is  a favourite  resort  for  the  brigands,  who  are 
formed  in  bands  of  from  four  or  five  to  twenty- 
five.  These  men  can  live  comfortably  up  in 
the  mountains  during  the  warm  months,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  extremely  favour- 
able to  their  evasion  of  pursuit  when  they 
have  succeeded  in  making  prisoners,  who  are 
taken  for  a ransom.  Even  during  the  winter 
months  I have  been  obliged  for  some  years  to 
provide  myself  with  a bodyguard  of  four 
cavasses.  These  men  were  extremely  useful 
as  gangers  at  the  time  when  I had  more  than 
300  men  at  work. 

The  marbles  acquired  by  the  excavations 
during  the  five  years  in  which  I was  employed 
in  clearing  the  site  of  the  Temple  are  now 
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: arranged  in  the  gallery  in  the  British  Museum, 
l which  has  been  recently  cleared  out  for  their 
i accommodation,  and  which  has  been  for  so 
: many  years  the  Mausoleum  Gallery  ; so  the 
remains  of  two  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world  have  found  their  home  in  our 
National  Collection  of  Grecian  Antiquities. 

In  the  Ephesian  Gallery  will  he  seen  the 
sculpture  on  the  south  side,  the  architecture 
on  the  north.  I should  have  preferred  a vice- 
versa  arrangement,  and  would  have  taken  the 
south  light  for  the  sculpture  ; but  my  opinion 
and  wishes  did  not  prevail. 

The  mutilated  remains  of  live  sculptured  drums 
are  ranged  in  line  ; and  although  they  stand 
much  nearer  together  than  they  did  in  the 
Temple  itself,  they  give  the  imaginative 
visitor  some  faint  idea  of  the  rich  effect  which 
a group  of  eighteen  sculptured  columns  would 
have  as  they  were  arranged  in  the  pronaos  and 
the  posticum  of  the  Temple.  The  most  com- 
plete of  the  five  sculptured  drums  in  the 
Museum  is  6 ft.  0£  in.  in  diameter  ; but  the 
one  next  to  it,  with  the  upper  halves  of  two 
figures,  is  only  5 ft.  6g  in.  in  diameter.  I am 
obliged,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  these 
columns  were  sculptured  to  about  one-third 
of  their  height.  The  different  style  of  sculp- 
ture in  these  drums  is  most  remarkable. 

At  each  end  of  the  gallery,  on  a line  with 
the  sculptured  drums,  are  two  very  interesting 
sculptured  blocks,  each  with  an  enriched  bed 
mould  : the  character  of  these  blocks,  and  the 
positions  in  which  they  were  found,  induce  me 
to  believe  that  they  were  the  angle  blocks  of  a 
sculptured  frieze.  This  is  a question  which  can 
only  be  cleared  up  by  further  excavations. 
On  the  upper  surface  of  these  blocks  are  to  be 
seen  traces  of  a curved  line,  which  prove,  I 
think,  that  they  were  cut  out  of  the  drums  of 
columns  of  an  earlier  temple.  Opposite  the 
central  sculptured  drum  may  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  fluted 
columns,  which  belonged  to  the  outer  line  of 
columns  of  the  peristyle  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple;  upon  a similar  base,  I presume,  the 
sculptured  columns  were  placed.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  outline  of  this  base  is  most 
striking.  It  is  probable  that  between  the  two 
astragals,  which  are  here  three  times  repeated, 
there  was  a fillet  of  gold.  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  an  example  of  two  astragals  of 
the  same  size,  which  had  between  them  a thin 
strip  of  lead  doubled,  and  pressed  firmly  in 
between  the  astragals,  and  within  the  folded 
lead  were  the  remains  of  a strip  of  thin  gold, 
which  must  have  formed  a narrow  fillet.  The 
flutings  of  the  columns  were  elliptical,  and  the 
points  from  which  the  extremities  of  the  ellipse 
were  struck  were  set  in  1 in.  from  the  face  of 
the  fillet  dividing  the  flutings,  the  arrises 
therefore  were  extremely  sharp.  The  acute 
angle  here,  and  in  the  marble  fillets  of  the 
base  which  divided  the  cavetti  from  the 
astragals,  as  w ell  as  in  many  other  fragments, 
is  most  remarkable.  Such  work  could  only 
be  executed  with  the  material  of  which  the 
Temple  was  built.  On  showing  a sample  of 
this  marble  to  a London  marble  merchant,  he 
said  that  it  was  too  hard  to  be  worked  in  the 
present  day,  even  by  machinery,  and  it  was 
quite  unmarketable. 

On  a line  with  the  base  I have  here  described 
there  are  two  examples  of  the  noble  capitals 
which  surmounted  the  fluted  shafts  of  the 
columns  ; in  both  examples  the  whole  of  the 
abacus  has  been  chopped  away,  but  I fortu- 
nately found  a fragment  of  another  capital 
with  a portion  of  the  abacus  remaining.  It 
consisted  of  the  egg-and-tongue  enrichment, 
6 in.  deep.  The  eye  of  the  volute  of  one  of  the 
capitals  has  been  cut  out,  and  two  pin-holes 
show  that  a coloured  or  gilded  disc  was 
inserted  to  complete  the  volute.  In  the  other 
example  the  eye  has  not  been  cut  out,  and  the 
compass-points  remain  from  which  the  volute 
was  described  ; each  perfect  revolution  con- 
sisted of  eight  arcs  of  circles  struck  from 
centres  with  increasing  radii  from  the  eye  of 
the  volute. 

A large  fragment  of  the  architrave  was 
found  consisting  of  three  fasciae  and  what 
remains  of  the  capping  of  the  upper  fascia. 
The  latter  has  been  so  much  chopped  away 
that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  even  the  outline, 


much  less  the  enrichments  of  which  it  was 
composed.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that 
nothing  has  been  found  of  the  cornice  but  two 
fragments  of  the  beautiful  cymatum,  2 ft.  in 
depth,  which  is  enriched  by  the  honeysuckle 
ornament,  deeply  and  artistically  cut.  The 
largest  of  these  was  found  in  the  earlier  excava- 
tions ; the  other,  which  enables  me  to  obtain 
a correct  outline  of  the  whole,  was  found 
recently  near  the  spot  where  the  first  was 
found.  The  gutter  for  the  rain-water  cut  in 
this  stone  shows  exactly  where  the  lions’  heads 
occurred  which  formed  the  water- spouts 
These  were  placed  immediately  over  the 
columns. 

For  lack  of  the  parts  I have  mentioned  it  is 
impossible  to  restore  the  order,  or  to  fix  the 
places  for  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  bead 
and  reel  enrichment  which  were  scattered  far 
and  wide  with  a few  ogee  and  other  enrich- 
ments. Some  of  these  were  of  a very  large 
size,  and  many  of  them  retained  traces  of 
colour,  which  justify  me  in  concluding  that 
the  whole  of  the  Temple  was  painted,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  some  of  the  fillets  which  might 
have  been  left  white.  On  the  same  site  were 
found  the  remains  of  three  temples,  built  one 
over  another,  and,  as  far  as  I could  ascertain, 
of  the  same  size,  but  differing  in  their  details 
and  proportion.  My  recent  excavations,  carried 
on  at  a time  when  the  water  stood  at  a low 
level,  enabled  me  to  study  with  advantage 
some  of  the  details  of  the  earliest  of  the  three 
temples.  On  the  north  side,  in  the  foundation 
pier  of  one  of  the  inner  columns  of  the  peri- 
style, I found,  after  minute  examination,  the 
remains  of  the  base  of  a column  of  the  first 
temple,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the  last, 
and  as  the  cella  Avail  of  this  Temple  was 
6 ft.  3 in.  thick  and  the  anta3  must  have  had  a 
projection  of  at  least,  li  in.,  I suppose  the 
columns  of  this  earlier  temple  were  at  least 
6 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter.  This  supposition  is 
justified  by  the  remark  of  Vitruvius  in  describ- 
ing the  last  temple.  He  says, — the  improved 
Ionic  order  was  employed  in  this  building; 
that  is,  the  columns  were  diameters  in 
height  exclusive  of  the  base.  I have,  therefore, 
computed  their  height  to  have  been  55  ft.  8|  in. 
with  the  base. 

The  number  of  these  columns  (100)  is 
decided  by  the  position  of  the  south  anta  in  the 
pronaos  ; the  cross  wall  at  the  west  end,  the 
11-ft.  length  of  the  lowest  step  of  the  platform 
on  which  this  temple  was  raised,  and  the 
remains  of  the  surrounding  portico  at  the  east 
end.  Vitruvius  describes  the  Temple  as  octa- 
style,  and  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
discovered  remains. 

The  position  of  the  Temple  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  which  rises  at  a steep  angle,  at  a short 
distance  from  it,  is  hard  to  account  for  ; there 
was  ample  space,  however,  to  allow  of  a wide 
road  to  pass  from  north  to  south,  and  a large 
open  space  in  addition  ; but  its  position  in  that 
part  of  the  plain  of  Ephesus  is  only  accountable 
by  surmising  such  a circumstance  as  the  finding 
of  an  aerolite  or  meteoric  stone  (the  image 
Avhich  fell  down  from  Jupiter)  which  had  fallen 
there,  and  the  man  to  Avhom  the  ground  be- 
longed might  have  taken  advantage  of  his 
opportunity  to  get  a large  sum  for  it. 

The  allusion  to  the  image  in  the  town- 
clerk’s  speech,  Acts  xix.,  gives  us  strong 
evidence  of  an  authentic  tradition. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  site  of 
the  Temple  Avas  a bad  one.  It  could  not  be 
seen  from  a single  house  in  the  city,  nor  from 
the  Theatre,  nor  from  the  Forum.  Situated 
as  it  was  a mile  from  the  city,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  at  Ayasalouk,  its  remains  were  silted 
up  and  completely  hidden  from  view  many 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Sultan  Selim,  who 
built  a large  mosque,  and  a considerable  city 
in  that  part  of  the  plain. 

In  the  course  of  a short  and  hurried  discus- 
sion Avhich  followed  the  reading  of  my  paper 
on  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  on  the  9th  of  June,  1884, 
my  friend,  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not 
employ  sculpture  in  the  tympana  of  their 
Ionic  temples.  I am  not  at  present  in  a posi- 
tion to  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Temple 
at  Ephesus  had  sculpture  in  that  position.  I 


found  an  angle  of  the  west  tympanum  which, 
was  quite  plain;  but  even  if  there  had  been 
sculpture  in  the  tympanum,  it  might  not  have 
extended  so  far  into  the  angle.  Mr.  Pullan- 
cited  three  Ionic  temples  which  he  had  dug 
up,  and  which  were  without  sculpture  in  the 
tympana ; but  these  temples  might  not  have 
been  completed,  or  they  might  not  have  been 
perfect  examples  of  the  most  highly-finished 
temples  : such  a temple  as  that  at  Ephesus, 
without  sculpture  in  the  tympana,  but  so  rich 
in  sculpture  elsewhere,  would  have  a very- 
unfinished  and  incomplete  appearance.  The 
Ephesian  medal  of  Hadrian,  and  a medal  of 
Gordianus,  exhibit  sculpture  in  the  tympanum. 
The  latter  is  figured  in  Professor  T.  L.  Donald- 
son’s “ Architectura  Numismatica.’’  I found 
at  each  end  of  the  Temple  at  Ephesus  legs  of 
statues,  life  size,  in  high  relief,  showing  just 
one  small  attachment  in  each  case.  These 
might  have  come  from  the  tympana,  or  from 
the  frieze,  on  some  other  part  of  the  Temple. 
These  fragments  of  sculpture  were  some  of  the 
results  of  my  recent  excavations,  which  yielded 
altogether  about  sixty  fragments. 

Amongst  the  remains  of  the  earliest  Temple 
found  on  taking  to  pieces  the  massive  piers  of- 
rubble  masonry,  which  were  built,  as  I pre- 
sume, by  the  early  Christians  of  Ephesus  as 
foundations  for  an  intended  church,  were  two 
most  interesting  examples  : one  is  a female  head 
with  a peculiar  coiffeur  and  ear  adornments,, 
which  cannot  properly  be  called  ear-rings  : 
the  face  is  of  a peculiar  and  barbarous  type, 
with  thick  lips  and  broad  fleshy  nose,  the 
eyes  wanting ; they  had,  apparently,  been 
represented  by  colour.  This  head  was  attached 
to  a rounded  surface,  and  it  evidently  formed 
part  of  a sculptured  column.  The  whole  was 
painted.  The  other  .fragment  is  still  more 
interesting.  It  represents  the  lower  portion 
of  a draped  male  figure  in  low  relief  against  a 
rounded  surface  ; the  legs,  feet,  and  close- 
fitting  drapery  are  so  archaic  in  character  that 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  frag- 
ment, as  well  as  the  female  head,  must  have 
belonged  to  a sculptured  column  of  the  earliest 
temple,  built  by  Ctersiphron  and  his  son 
Metagenes  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  to. 
which  Croesus  has  the  credit  of  contributing 
so  generously.  In  the  same  foundation-piers 
were  found  some  very  fine  examples  of  lions’, 
heads  from  the  same  temple  ; also  one  very- 
fine  and  nearly  perfect  example  of  a lion’s  head, 
which  had  formed  a gargoyle  or  water-spout, 
from  the  last  temple.  The  archaic  fragments 
above  described  justified  the  demolition  of  the 
piers  of  rubble  masonry  in  which  they  were 
found,  although  upon  the  piers  themselves 
there  was  imprinted  a most  interesting  record. 
They  had  been  built  against  the  cella  walls  of 
the  temple,  which  remained  at  the  time  up  to 
the  height  of  many  feet,  and  before  the  mortar 
was  quite  dry  the  walls  were  taken  down  : the 
impression  of  every  stone  and  the  joints  of  the 
masonry  could  be  seen  perfectly  upon  the 
rubble  piers.  I took  care  to  leave  undisturbed 
sufficient  of  the  angle  piers  to  enable  any  one 
who  wished  to  do  so  to  check  such  parts  of 
my  restoration  of  the  Temple  as  formed 
part  of  my  data.  Small  portions  of  the 
cella  wall  on  the  south  side  and  at  the 
west  end  remain  undisturbed,  and  these  are 
beautiful  examples  of  the  masonry  of  that 
period,  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  general 
surface  of  the  marble  was  tooled  with  a sharp- 
pointed  hammer  ; a margin  of  1|  in.  was 
drafted  round  each  stone,  and  the  edge  was 
slightly  bevelled  to  preserve  the  arrises  from 
injury  by  earthquake.  This  beautiful  walling 
had  evidently  served  as  part  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temples  which  were  raised 
over  it. 

As  very  few  of  the  wall-stones  remain  loose 
on  the  spot,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they 
were  all  removed  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  to  construct  some  neighbouring  build- 
ings, and  some  were  taken  to  the  city,  as  I 
found  six  of  them  in  the  proscenium  of  the 
great  theatre.  This  is  no  mere  surmise,  for 
these  stones  had  upon  them  twenty-six  decrees 
of  the  Council  and  the  people  of  Ephesus,  con- 
ferring the  citizenship  upon  various  persons  for 
their  services,  and  the  decrees  were  ordered  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  where 
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similar  decrees  were  inscribed.  The  date  of 
one  of  these  decrees  is  299  B.C. 

A question  particularly  interesting  to  the 
architect  is  whether  there  was  an  amphitheatre 
at  Ephesus  in  which  it  was  possible  to  have 
encounters  between  men  and  wild  beasts.  The 
passage  in  St.  Paul’s  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  15th  chapter,  wherein  he  says, — 
“If,  after  the  manner  of  men,  I fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,”  misleads  many  people,  but 
the  “beasts”  that  St.  Paul  fought  with  must 
have  been  wicked  men.  If  he  had  really 
fought  with  lion3  or  other  wild  beasts,  he 
would  have  mentioned  it  in  writing  afterwards 
J?  the  Corinthians,  11th  chapter  of  the  Second 
Epistle,  where  lie  gives  a most  pathetic  enu- 
meration of  all  the  sufferings  he  had  gone 
•through,  including  even  the  number  of  times 
’that  he  had  been  beaten  with  rods.  He  would 
•certainly  not  have  omitted  to  include  his  en- 
counters with  wild  beasts,  if  he  had  ever  been 
so  persecuted.  There  is  no  record  even  that 
St.  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Ephesus.  The 
archons  ot  the  city,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
befriended  him. 

I looked  carefully  for  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  at  Ephesus,  but  found  no  signs 
of  one.  There  were,  indeed,  only  two  amplii- 
’theatres  in  Asia  Minor, — at  Pergamos  and 
Cyzicus.  We  may  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  this  kind  of  persecution  was  not  generally 
practised  in  Asia  Minor. 

A curious  bas-relief  was  found  in  the  ground 
over  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  about  12  ft. 
from  the  present  surface,  having  two  panels, 
'one  representing  a man  armed  with  a club’ 
with  which  he  has  struck  the  lion  on  the  head 
•on  the  second  day  of  hi3  encounter  ; on  the 
third  day  the  lion  has  won  the  victory,  the 
roan  is  prostrate,  and  the  lion  is  tearing  out 
Iris  bowels.  The  panel  representing  whaftook 
place  on  the  first  day  is  missing,  but  the  man 
•must  have  been  victorious,  as  on  the  second 
day.  This  b;is-relief  is  an  interesting  proof 
that  men  sometimes  survived  more  than  one 
■ encounter  with  wild  beasts. 

When  the  excavations  were  suspended  in 
d/874  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  had 
been  explored,  and  the  surrounding  ground  for 
31  ft.  beyond  the  lowest  step  of  the  platform, 
excepting  at  the  east  end  on  the  north 
side. 

The  recent  excavation  has  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  portico  sur- 
rounding the  Temple  area,  up  to  which  point 
it  Is  possible  some  sculptured  drums  might 
have  been  rolled  to  clear  the  road  around  the 
‘ Temple  which  was  needed  for  the  removal  of 
the  wall-stones.  It  is  also  hoped  that  some 
:more  of  the  frieze  may  be  found,  as  well  as 
•enough  of  the  architrave  and  cornice  to  com- 
plete the  order. 

Most  of  the  remains  of  the  last  Temple 
'which  have  hitherto  been  found  are  now  exhi- 
bited in  the  Ephesian  Gallery.  It  may  here 
be  repeated  that  this  was  the  Temple  which 
was  built  by  Dinocrates  in  the  time  of 
-Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  succeeded 
#16  Temple  built  by  Pmonius  and  burned 
down  by  Herostratus. 

My  recent  excavations,  and  further  study  of 
the  foundations  and  other  portions  of  this 
Temple  remaining  in  situ,  have  enabled  me  to 
modify  my  plan  in  a few  particulars. 

I now  place  the  Temple  complete  with  its 
customary  three  steps  upon  a platform  which 
is  approached  by  a continuous  flight  of  ten 
sfeps.  The  dimension  taken  on  the  lowest 
step  from  north  to  south  is  239  ft.  4.\-  in.,  the 
(reads  of  the  steps  were  22  in.,  the  height  8 in. ; 
the  platform  was,  therefore,  206  ft.  4^  in.  wide.’ 
The  length  of  the  platform  cannot  be  decided 
from  the  results  of  the  present  excavations,  but 
if  it  was  425  ft.,  as  recorded  by  Pliny,  there 
would  be  ample  space  for  the  altars  which  I 
have  supposed  to  have  existed  in  front  of  the 
Temple  at  the  west  end.  The  pavement  of 
the  peristyle  was  9 ft.  in.  above  the  pave- 
ment at,  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

The  Temple  itself  was  163  ft.  9.V  in.  in  width 
and  342  ft.  6£  in.  in  length. 

The  naos  or  cella  was  nearly  70  ft.  in  width 
and  about  110  ft.  in  length. 

Full  particulars  of  the  Temple  with  illus- 
trations are  given  iu  the  Transactions  of  the 
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Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the 
session  1883-84. 

The  readers  of  the  Builder  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  a fund  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  is 
being  raised,  the  hon.  treasurer  of  which  is 
Sir  John  Lubbock. 


FINANCING  ON  THE  THAMES. 
SjjEW  persons,  it  is  probable,  are  aware 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Thames  (such  as  it  is),  and  the 


(such  as  it  is),  and  the 
degree  of  attention  that  is  paid  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  channel,  and  to  the 
escape  of  its  flood  waters,  are  mainly  provided 
for  by  the  actual  sale  of  a definite  quantity  of 
the  water  of  the  river.  It  is  a matter  of  some 
importance,  both  to  the  riverain  residents  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  half  London,  that  it 
should  be  known  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
funds  applied  to  the  Conservancy  of  the  river, 
west  of  London,  are  furnished  by  five  of  the 
metropolitan  water  companies.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  undeniable.  The  authority  for  the 
statement  will  be  found  in  two  Parliamentary 
Returns  issued  in  July  last,  one  of  which  is  a 
“Return  prepared  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
Accounts  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board, 
showing  the  Income  and  Expenditure  on  account 
of  the  River  from  1777  to  1882,”  and  the  other 
is  the  “ General  Report  of  the  Conservators  of 
the  River  Thames,  from  1st  January,  1883,  to 
31st  December,  1883.” 

The  powers  of  the  Conservators  of  the  river 
Thames  extend  from  Yantlet  Creek,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  to  the  City  stone  above  Staines 
Bridge,  and  thence  to  Cricklade,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts.  The  measured  navigable  stream, 
from  London  to  Lechlade,  where  the  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  leaves  the  Thames,  is  stated 
by  Professor  Ansted  at  148  miles,  and  the 
distance  from  Lechlade  to  Cricklade  is  eleven 
miles.  The  first  entry  of  tolls  received  on  this 
portion  of  the  river  on  record  is  the  sum  of 
525/.  14s.  2d.  for  the  five  months  from  May  to 
September,  1777.  In  1778  the  tolls  amounted 
to  1,518/.,  and  they  gradually  rose  to  2,264/.  in 
1810.  In  1811-12  a rapid  rise  coincided  with 
the  construction  of  the  Regent’s  Canal.  In 
1813  the  receipts  were  10,445/.,  and  the  im- 
provement continued  until  1827,  when  the 
maximum  of  15,924/.  was  attained.  The  river 
traffic,  as  measured  by  the  tolls,  remained 
tolerably  steady  until  1841,  when  the  effect  of 
railway  competition  may  first  be  noted.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1848,  in  which  year 
the  proposal  to  cany  minerals  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  at  the  charge 
of  id.  per  ton  per  mile  was  denounced 
by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  as  a robbery  of 
the  railway  company,  that  a very  serious 
decline  of  the  river  traffic  set  in.  The  tolls 
in  1848  were  10,951/.,  or  about  500/.  more 
than  in  1813.  At  this  period  the  acquisition 
of  the  canals  by  the  railway  companies,  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  inland  water  traffic, 
commenced.  Five  canals  were  thus  acquired 
in  1845,  eleven  in  1846,  seven  in  1847,  and 
three  in  1848.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
was  acquired  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  in  1852,  and  the  tolls  on  the 
Thames  fell  to  6,403/.  in  the  following  years. 
From  1852  to  1871  eighteen  more  canals  were 
acquired  by  the  railway  companies,  and  the 
tolls  on  the  Upper  Navigation  of  the  Thames 
reached  their  minimum  of  3,282/.  in  1873. 
The  effect  of  the  railway  policy  in  abstracting 
from  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  country  a 
traffic  the  conduct  of  which  has  (some  persons 
maintain)  involved  a heavy  loss  to  the  railway 
shareholders,  while  its  abstraction  has  rendered 
the  River  Conservators  unable  to  carry  out 
their  requisite  duties,  is  thus  accurately  illus- 
trated by  the  comparison  of  the  dates"  above 
given  with  the  decline  in  the  tolls  on  the 
Thames. 

Since  1873,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  thus 
brought  on  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames, 
the  traffic  has  slightly  improved,  the  receipts 
standing  at  4,135/.  in  1882.  But  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  that  year  (exclusive  of  interest 
on  debt)  amounted  to  17,059/.  The  naviga- 
tion would  thus  have  become  utterly  bankrupt 
but  for  the  contributions  of  the  water  com- 


panies, aided  by  the  annual  payments  made  by 
the  Grand  Junction  and  the  Regent’s  Canal 
companies  as  compensation  for  loss  of  tolls. 

In  1844  the  first  payment  for  water  taken 
from  the  river,  amounting  to  50/.  19s.  5d.,  was 
made  by  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company. 
The  Lambeth  Company  commenced  a series  of 
annual  payments  of  200/.  in  1853  ; the  South- 
wark and  Vauxhall  and  the  West  Middlesex 
companies  began  to  pay  300/.  a year  each  in 
1854  ; and  the  Chelsea  Company  paid  a like 
sum  in  1855  ; in  which  year  the  contribution 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company  was 
also  of  the  same  amount.  In  1867  the  contri- 
butions from  the  water  companies  rose  to 
5,000/.  ; in  1871  to  6,000/.  ; and  in  1879  to 
the  present  figure  of  12,050/.  per  annum. 

During  the  past  year  the  water  com- 
panies, taken  together,  have  derived  from  80 
to  85  millions  of  gallons  daily  from  the  Thames. 
The  payment  above  stated  is  about  equivalent 
to  a price  of  8s.  per  million  gallons  of  water. 
This  is  equal  to  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Chicago  ; 
which,  again,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
raising  the  water  of  the  artesian  well  of  Passv 
into  a reservoir,  at  the  height  of  53  mitres,  a"t 
Paris.  Thus,  while  the  maintenance  of  the 
upper  river  is  now  chiefly  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  water  companies,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  payments  made  by  the  latter 
represent  a fair  equivalent  for  the  quantity  of 
water  that  they  collectively  derive  from  the 
Thames. 

From  1777  to  1834  nearly  5,250/.  per  annum 
has  been  spent  in  improvements  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Thames,  together  with  repairs  of 
the  locks  and  towing-path,  and  wages  of  the 
lock-keepers.  From  1834  to  1857,  the  ex- 
penditure has  risen  to  upwards  of  10,000/.  per 
annum,  19,127/.  having  been  spent  in  improve- 
ments in  the  last-named  year.  From  1857  to 
1882,  the  total  expenditure  on  the  Upper  Navi- 
gation was  266,000/.,  of  which  85,331/.  is 
carried  to  capital  account,  or,  in  plain  words, 
represents  accumulation  of  debt.  During  this 
period  the  expenditure  which  appears  to  have 
been  actually  incurred  in  the  necessary  work 
of  maintenance  has  averaged  over  8,800/.  a 
year.  And  out  of  the  total  revenue  receipts 
of  185,000/.,  the  contributions  of  the  water 
companies  came  to  118,000/. 

It  seems  pretty  plain  that  this  state  of 
things  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  There  is 
small  room  to  wonder  why  the  residents  of  the 
Thames  Valley  suffer  so  disastrously  at  one 
time  from  flood,-  and  at  another  from  want  of 
water,  while  the  Conservators  are  thus  reduced, 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  traffic  of  the  river,  to 
eke  out  their  inefficient  funds  by  the  creation 
of  a “ capital  account.”  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
of  no  little  importance  that  the  public  should 
be  made  acquainted  - with  the  facts  above 
brought  together.  True,  “ if  it  be  confessed, 
it  is  not  redressed  ” ; but  confession  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  redress. 


NOTES. 


HE  renewal  of  the  notices  of  an  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  for  a tunnel 
under  the  Channel  points  to  the 
resumption  of  a conflict  which  it 
is  the  interest  of  all  persons  concerned  as 
to  our  public  works  to  avoid.  It  ought  to 
be  insisted  on  that  the  town  authorities  and 
other  bodies  who  may  feel  compelled  to  oppose 
such  a Bill  should  not  be  put  to  that  expense 
unless  on  the  condition  of  the  deposit,  by  the 
promoters,  of  a definite  estimate  of  the  traffic 
which  they  proposed  to  carry,  of  the  price  at 
which  it  was  to  be  conveyed,  and  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  resulting  profit  to  the  capital 
cost  of  the  work.  In  our  early  railway  times 
such  a statement  was ' indispensable  to  the 
passing  of  the  preamble  of  a Bill.  The 
Channel  Tunnel  proj ectors  have  always  eschewed 
this  honest  preliminary  step,  and  that,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  from  a consciousness  of  their 
want  of  a case.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
to  show  that  they  could  convey  goods  from 
shore  to  shore  at  a cost  price  in  any  way 
approaching  the  cost  of  ocean  transport.  In 
the  second  place,  they  would  have  to  show,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  definite  knowledge  that  we 
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possess  of  the  minimum  cost  and  time  which 
would  be  required  for  ventilating  the  tunnel, 
what  gross  tonnage  could  possibly  be  passed 
through  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  what  per 
centage  the'  charge  for  the  goods  so  carried 
would  pay  on  the  cost  of  the  line.  These  are 
plain  questions,  and  if  they  are  blinked  the 
public  may  know  what  opinion  to  form. 

rPHE  removal  of  the  constriction  in  the  great 
-1-  east  and  west  route  near  the  Mansion 
House,  now  about  to  be  carried  out,  is  only 
-an  attempt  to  remedy  a crying  scandal.  The 
constant  increase  which  each  year  brings  upon 
the  traffic  through  London  may  reconcile  us  to 
the  failure  to  carry  out  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
plan  of  reconstruction  after  theGreatFire.  That 
-a  well-ordered  network  of  streets,  fully  adequate 
for  the  wants  of  the  London  of  1666,  with 
its  noble  central  waterway,  would  have  been 
•designed  by  the  architect  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  that  the 
width  of  the  streets  would  have  become  inade- 
quate for  the  centre  of  a province  of  5,000,000 
inhabitants  is  no  less  obvious,  and  in  the  very 
excellence  of  the  work  of  Wren  we  should 
Lave  found  a reason  against  that  demolition 
which  is  now  being  effected  piecemeal.  It  is 
possible  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  render 
tiro  street  accommodation  of  London  what 
it  ought  to  be.  But  we  can,  at  all  events, 
avoid  constrictions,  and  refuse  to  allow  two 
wide  streets  to  be  turned  into  one  narrow 
one. 


frHE  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
had  under  consideration  the  proposal  of 
the  Bridgewater  Canal  Directors  to  deepen  the 
River  Irwell  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mersey  to  a depth  of  10  ft.,  so  as  to  provide 
improved  barge  access  to  Manchester.  The 
Chamber  has  resolved  that  no  such  measure 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  large  interests  which 
they  represent  unless  it  be  accompanied  by 
substantial  guarantees  as  to  a reduction  of 
rates  and  charges  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. This  resolution  of  the  Board  has  the 
more  significance  from  the  fact,  as  stated  in 
the  discussion,  that  the  effect  of  the  passing  of 
the  Bills  deposited  by  several  railway  companies 
for  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  will  be 
to  raise  the  present  charge  of  8s.  for  conveying 
a ton  of  cotton  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
to  11s.  2|d.  With  such  opposite  views  enter- 
tained by  carriers  on  one  side,  and  by  cus- 
tomers on  the  other,  a lively  time  may  be 
expected  by  those  concerned  in  Parliamentary 
Committees. 


TT  appears  from  a report  by  the  Super- 
L intending  Architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  that  the  gross  amount  of 
fees  received  by  District  Surveyors  during  the 
year  1883  was  46,44 1/.  19s.  lOd.  in  respect  of 
26,479  works,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
the  average  fee  is  ll.  15s.  for  every  work 
surveyed.  The  gross  fees  show  a falling-off  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  received  in  the 
previous  year.  The  largest  sum  received  as 
fees  by  a District  Surveyor  during  the  year  was 
2,443 1.  8s.  6d.,  the  amount  returned  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Moseley  for  -the  district  of  Fulham. 
The  next  largest  sum  is  1,628/.  10s.  6d.,  the 
gross  amount  of  fees  received  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightley  for  the  district  of  Hammersmith. 
The  district  of  West  Hackney,  of  which  Mr. 
George  Legg  is  the  district  surveyor,  and  the 
district  of  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  of  which 
Mr.  H.  Jarvis  is  the  district  surveyor, 
show  an  annual  income  of  upwards  of 
1,500/.  each.  The  southern  division  of  Lam- 
beth (Mr.  H.  Parsons),  and  the  parish  of 
Olapham  and  the  southern  division  of  Battersea 
(Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson),  produced  about  1,200/. 
in  each  case.  The  smallest  amount  of  fees 
received  was  that  returned  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor for  the  detached  portion  of  Clerkenwell, 
near  Muswell  Hill  (Mr.  R.  Parkinson),  whose 
annual  income  from  his  district  was  only 
14/.  3s.  9d.  without  deduction  for  office  ex- 
penses. The  average  value  of  a district 
appears  from  this  return  to  be  674/.,  a sum 
which,  when  the  usual  earnings  of  surveyors 
is  taken  into  consideration,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  sufficiently  remunerative.  The  oldest 


district  surveyor  in  point  of  standing  is  Mr, 
Edmund  Woodthorpe,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  district  of  St.  Anne,  Limehouse,  St. 
John,  Wapping,  the  precinct  of  St.  Katherine, 
and  the  Hamlet  of  Ratcliffe,  in  1839. 


THE  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering 
completed  its  thirty-sixth  term  on  Saturday, 
when  the  certificates  awarded  to  the  students 
by  the  Examiners  were  presented  by  Mr.  C. 
Douglas  Fox,  M.Inst.  C.E.  Twelve  years 
ago  the  school  opened  with  nine  students  ; the 
number  has  increased  continuously,  until,  in 
the  year  and  term  just  completed,  86  students, 
the  highest  number  ever  reached,  have  been  in 
attendance.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr. 
Douglas  Fox,  the  chairman  of  to-day,  was  one 
of  the  Examiners.  In  the  first  year  Mr. 
Percy  W.  Britton,  A.I.C.E.,  was  a student  in 
the  school,  and  was  assigned  by  the  Examiners, 
the  Principal  of  the  School,  and  by  his  fellow 
students,  the  honourable  position  of  primus. 
Mr.  Britton  acts  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth 
term  as  one  of  the  Examiners  of  the  work  ©f 
his  successors  in  the  school.  His  colleague  in 
the  examination  was  Mr.  Edward  Easton, 
M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  Both  of  the  Examiners’ 
reports  are  highly  favourable  as  regards  the 
scope  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  methods 
adopted.  Of  the  Civil  Engineering  section 
Mr.  Britton  says  : — “ I believe  the  system 
followed,  as  the  result  of  long  experience  of 
the  best  methods,  to  be  unsurpassed  in  its 
thoroughness.” 


PHOTOTYPES  of  the  beautiful  bust  of  Dr. 

Ernst  Curtius,  executed  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  recently 
completed  and  presented  to  him,  have  just 
reached  English  subscribers.  The  bust  is  of 
Carrara  marble,  by  Professor  G.  Schaper,  and 
admirably  reproduces  the  beautiful  but  austere 
features  which  in  real  life  have  much  of  the 
set  fixity  of  marble.  Each  phototype  is  accom- 
panied by  a text  containing  a short  account  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Curtius,  an  account  of  j 
the  proceedings  on  the  festival  day,  and  a list 
of  subscribers.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  out  of 
a list  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  ninety- 
three  are  from  England  and  America.  In 
addition  to  the  bust,  four  offerings  in  literary 
form  were  made, — 1.  A collection  of  twenty- 
seven  essays  (by  pupils  and  admirers),  some  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  Builder. 
For  these  essays  Dr.  Curtius  returns  special 
thanks  in  graceful  pentameter  verse.  2.  An 
account  of  his  childhood  and  school-life,  printed 
as  manuscript.  3.  An  important  memoir 
on  the  Pergamon  altar  frieze,  which  we 
hope  to  notice  shortly.  4.  A plate  repre- 
senting a view  of  the  Acropolis  and, — very 
appropriately, — the  Altis  of  Olympia;  between 
them  a dedication  in  Greek.  This  tribute  was 
offered  to  Dr.  Curtius  by  a deputation  of 
Greeks  resident  in  Germany,  at  their  head  Dr. 1 
Herr  Rangab&,  Greek  Minister  at  Berlin. 

A BUST  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  executed  by 
Mr.  A.  Bruce  Joy,  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  by 
Mr.  S.  Stitt,  and  accepted  by  them.  Sir 
James  Picton,  speaking  for  the  corporation, 
characterised  the  bust  as  being  admirable  both 
in  execution  and  as  a likeness. 


IT  appears  that  the  working  men  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  new  subway 
from  the  Marble  Arch  tu  the  City.  They  con- 
sider it  would  provide  quick  and  cheap  travel- 
ling accommodation  between  East  and  West 
London,  which  is  not  now  to  be  had,  and  for 
want  of  which  many  men  are  wasting  time 
and  strength  in  walking  “ nine  or  ten  miles  to 
their  daily  employment.”  The  “nine  or  ten 
miles,”  we  presume,  must  mean  counting  going 
and  returning.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
matter,  and  an  important  one.  Cheap  as 
the  omnibus  conveyance  seems  to  the  City 
clerk,  it  is  too  expensive  for  the  working  man, 
and  consumes  a good  deal  of  time  too.  Mr. 
Greathead,  the  engineer  for  the  proposed  sub- 
way, states  that  no  disturbance  of  the  roadway 
would  be  occasioned  in  making  it,  except  at  a 
few  points  where  the  stations  would  ultimately 
be  placed.  But  we  imagine  the  disturbance 


at  those  “ points  ” would  be  very  considerable, 
and  not  at  all  restricted  within  the  mathe- 
matical definition  of  a point.  Still,  the  work- 
ing-men’s interest,  if  correctly  represented,  is 
very  important,  and  should  have  every  con- 
sideration. 


T'HE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  the  great 
J-  Canadian  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  will  become  the  shortest  route 
from  England  to  China  and  Japan.  From 
Montreal  to  Vancouver,  the  east  and  west 
posts,  is  a stretch  of  rail  of  about  2,900  miles, 
passing  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  an  alti- 
tude of  5,300  ft.  above  the  sea,  through  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  over  boundless 
prairies,  and  opening  up  the  finest  wheat- 
growing and  grazing  countries  in  the  world. 
The  rail  route  is  not  yet  complete,  and  traffic 
during  the  open  season  is  carried  across  the 
lakes  from  Owen  Sound  to  Port  Arthur  on  the 
north-western  side  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
stations  along  the  line  are  at  present  of  the 
simplest  and  rudest  class  of  building,  the 
country  being  but  sparsely  settled  or  reclaimed 
from  its  primeval  wildness.  Eagle  River 
station  is  about  midway  between  Port  Arthur 
and  Winnipeg,  picturesquely  situated  amongst 
the  hills. 


ON  the  31st  of  December  the  Times  devoted 
ten  columns  and  more  to  a review  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  passing  year,  ranging 
from  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  highest  interest  to  the  deaths  of  the 
ballet-dancers  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler. 
The  Garmoyle  breach  - of  - promise  case  and 
the  Adams-Coleridge  libel-case  were  thought 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  long  record,  in  which 
even  the  ex-convict  Orton  is  not  forgotten. 
But  from  first  to  last  there  is  not  a word 
about  art.  Such  trifling  matters  as  the  decision 
of  the  judges  in  the  Government  Offices  com- 
petition, the  re-building  of  the  tower  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  and  the  restoration  of 
Westminster  Hall,  were,  it  is  presumed,  too 
insignificant  for  notice.  Strange  fatuity,  which 
thus  ignores  works  which  will  for  good  or 
evil  endure  ages  after  the  political  and  social 
squabbles  of  the  day  shall  have  been  buried  in 
oblivion  ! 

YESTERDAY  (Friday,  January  2nd)  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  was 
established  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1818.  From 
a new  list  of  members  just  printed,  it  appears 
that  there  are  now  on  the  books  20  Honorary 
Members,  1,447  Members,  1,889  Associate- 
Members,  508  Associates,  and  804  Students, — 
together  4,668,  against  a total  at  the  same  date 
last  year  of  4,443. 

THE  exhibition  of  the  Gainsborough  Collec- 
tion at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  of  excep- 
tional interest,  and  an  admirable  pendant  to 
the  previous  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Reynolds  in  the  same  Gallery.  We  will 
notice  it  in  detail  next  week. 


A BILL  is  to  be  applied  for  in  Parliament 
next  session  by  the  local  authorities  of 
Kingston  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Lower 
Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board,  and  for 
the  provision  for  the  formation  of  separate 
Boards,  to  be  called  respectively  the  Richmond 
District  Main  Sewerage  Board,  the  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  Main  Sewerage  Board,  and  the 
Molesey , Hampton,  &c.,  Main  Sewerage  Board. 
The  stated  object  is  to  convey  the  sewage  to 
some  convenient  place  where  it  may  be  purified 
by  application  to  land  or  by  chemical  treat- 
ment, and  rendered  fit  for  discharge  into  any 
stream  or  watercourse  beyond  the  action  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  or  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Acts.  Apparently  this  points  to  the 
adoption  of  the  same  principles  as  were  recom- 
mended in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Sewage, — the  chemical  treatment  of  the 
solids  and  the  reduction  of  the  liquids  to  a 
comparatively  innoxious  effluent. 

IN  reference  to  this  said  sewage  subject,  Sir 
John  Lawes  startles  us  by  a long  letter  in 
the  Times  of  the  29th  ult.,  urging  that  the- 
most  remunerative  way  of  disposing  of  the 
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sewage  of  London  is  by  pouring  it  into  the 
river  or  into  the  sea,  which  will  do  as  well. 
“It  largely  increases  the  production  of  fish, 
provided  it  is  sufficiently  diluted,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  their  health.”  It  supplies  a 
large  proportion  of  the  chemical  ingredients, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 
"which  are  carried  away  by  the  fish,  and 
■which,  in  fact,  form  part  of  their  composition. 
If  this  can  be  established,  it  is  a delightfully 
easy  solution  of  the  problem.  Only  let  us 
have  it  carried  further  out  to  sea  to  feed  the 
fishes,  and  not  make  the  larder  under  our  very 
noses,  as  it  were.  “A  long  shot,  Sir  John,  if 
you  love  us ! ” 


THE  TOWER  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A snoRT  time  back  we  gave  a description 
of  the  ancient  residences  of  our  monarchs 
at  Westminster,  and  we  now  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  their  chief  city  residence 
“ The  Tower.”  Our  intention  is  simply  to  con- 
vey to  our  readers  some  notion  of  its  appear- 
ance towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,* 
and  not  in  any  way  to  deal  with  its  history,  a 
subject  so  voluminous  and  so  full  of  interest 
that  to  write  it  would  be  little  short  of  under- 
taking a history  of  England. 

Although  “ The  Tower”  still  preserves  a good 
deal  of  its  Mediaeval  arrangements,  and  in  this 
respect  differs  widely  from  the  “ Did  Palace  of 
Westminster,”  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  has  not  suffered  very  numerous  and  regret- 
table alterations  and  degradations  during  the 
past  three  centuries.  In  one  respect  its  aspect 
and  plan  are  greatly  changed,  and  that  in  a 
most  important  feature.  We  alludo  to  the 
entire  and  complete  destruction  of  the  noble 
"palace”  which  stood  within  its  walls:  not 
one  trace  of  tin’s  building  now  exists  ! The 
‘‘White  Tower,”  or  Norman  keep  of  Gundulf, 
still  rears  its  lofty  walls  in  the  midst  of  the 
fortress  ; the  outer  ballium,  with  its  bastions 
and  towers,  is  still  tolerably  perfect ; the  inner 
ballium  is,  for  the  most  part,  entire ; the  old 
Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  the  house  of 
the  Lieutenant,  the  "Bloody  Tower,”  of  fearful 
notoriety,  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  carved  with 
the  memorials  of  many  an  ill-fated  prisoner,  are 
still  to  bo  seen;  but  what  has  become  of  the 
palace  of  our  kings  ? Alas  ! not  one  stone  of  it 

By  a kind  of  poetical  justice  the  inscriptions, 
mottoes,  and  names  of  the  victims  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  carved  by  their  own  hands,  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen  and  read,  but  the  noble 
palace  of  those  who  were  too  often  the  oppres- 
sors has  so  thoroughly  disappeared  that,  were 
it  not  for  ancient  documents  and  drawings,  its 
very  existence  might  be  a matter  of  doubt  ! It 
is  a most  singular  fact  that  the  Medimval 
palaces  of  our  kings  in  and  near  the  metro- 
polis have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Of 
the  ancient  palace  of  Westminster  the  Hall 
alone  remains  ; of  the  Bridewell  not  one  stone 
exists;  of  the  two  "Nonsuches”  not  a vestige  ; 
of  Baynard’s  Castle  nothing  whatever;  of 
Kennington  even  the  site  is  doubtful ; of  Rich- 
mond a single  gateway  ; of  Whitehall  the  doubt- 
ful foundations  of  a wall;  of  Greenwich  nothing 
whatever;  of  the  Savoy  the  Chapel ; and  of  St. 
James’s  the  gateway,  possibly  the  chapel,  and 
portions  of  the  court-yard.  The  only  Mediaeval 
palace  which  remains  in  anything  like  a state  of 
entirety  is  Hampton  Court,  and  that  does  exist 
as  a monument  of  shame  and  infamy,  a terrible 
sermon  upon  the  text,  “ Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes!” 

The  Tower  differed  from  all  the  other 
palaces  in  the  fact  that  it  was  at  once  a citadel, 
a fortress,  and  a palace.  Probably,  as  originally 
erected,  the  Keep,  or  White  Tower,  was  used  as 
ihe  residence  of  royalty,  though,  looking  at  its 
great  plainness,  almost  rudeness  of  construction 
and  detail,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  been  intended  for  a royal  residence  except 
during  times  of  war  or  civil  commotion,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a separate  palace, 
erected  at  a very  early  period,  probably  even  as’ 
early  as  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  The 
buildings  were,  however,  re-erected  and  greatly 
added  to  by  that  " Builder-KiDg”  Henry  III., 
and,  however  we  may  disapprove  of  that 
monarch’s  political  acts,  it  is  but  just  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  a most  munificent 
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’ See  illustration  in  the  present  number. 


patron  of  the  arts,  especially  architecture. 
Apart  from  the  “ White  Tower,”  most  in- 
correctly called  “ Cassar’s  Tower,”  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Tower  of  London  dates  from  his 
reign. 

Of  the  original  buildings  of  the  Tower. 
Gundulf’s  Keep,  called  the  "White  Tower,” 
is  the  only  important  edifice  now  existing.  It 
is  an  interesting  rather  than  a fine  example  of 
Early  Norman  work,  but  vastly  inferior  both 
in  design  and  construction  to  many  of  our 
Norman  castles.  It  is  singularly  plain  and  devoid 
of  ornament.  The  chapel  alone  possesses  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  architectural  detail ; four 
of  the  original  windows  exist ; they  are  almost 
rude  in  their  simplicity  and  bear  little  re- 
semblance to  the  windows  lately  executed  by 
way  of  restoration. 

The  great  palace  of  the  Tower  was  situated 
to  the  south  and  east  of  tire  White  Tower,  it 
was  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  wall  leading 
from  the  " Garden  Tower,”  now  called  the 
" Bloody  Tower,”  at  the  north  end  of  which, close 
to  the  While  Tower,  was  a gate  called  " Cold 
Harbour,”  which  gave  admittance  to  the  court 
of  the  palace,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
White  Tower ; facing  south  wa3  the  jewel-house ; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  courtyard  was  the 
Great  Hall,  erected  by  Henry  III. ; to  the  east 
was  a series  of  buildings  called  the  Queen’s 
Lodgings,  in  which  was  a gate  passing  to  the 
second  court,  or  Privy  Court  of  the  Palace. 
This  court  formed  an  irregular  square  with  a 
tower  at  each  angle.  Those  on  the  north  side 
were  called  the  Wardrobe  Tower  and  the  Broad- 
arrow  Tower  (the  latter  still  exists) ; between 
these  was  a range  of  buildings  called  " The 
Wardrobe.”  The  wall  of  the  inner  ballium  con- 
nected the  " Broad -arx-ow  Tower”  with  the 
Salt  Tower.”  Probably  there  was  a gallery  or 
>w  of  buildings  within  the  wall.  The  Salt 
Tower  is  the  only  existing  tower  which  may 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a portion  of  the  old 
palace,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
tained any  of  the  apartments  of  the  royal 
residence.  In  documents  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Salt  Tower  is  called 
“ Jnlyus  Sesar  Towr.”  The  curtain  wall  of  the 
inner  ballium  did  not  return  to  the  south 
parallel  to  the  outer  ballium,  but  was  carried 
straight  on  to  the  " Well  Tower,”  where  it 
joined  the  outer  ballium  (that  is  to  say,  if 
ancient  plans  and  representations  are  correct). 
A building,  called  the"  Queen’s  Gallery,”  which 
appears  to  have  been  partly  of  wood,  or  post- 
and-pan  work,  went  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  the  Salt  Tower  to  the  "Lanthorn 
Tower,”  and  another  building,  called  the  " King’s 
Gallery,”  extended  from  the  Lanthorn  Tower  to 
the  outer  ballium,  which,  with  the  walls  and 
buildings  previously  mentioned,  enclosed  an 
irregular  court  planted  as  a garden,  and  called 
the  " Privy  Garden.”  In  order  to  make  up  for 
the  absence  of  the  inner  ballium  or  wall,  in  this 
part  of  the  palace,  the  outer  ballium  was  de- 
fended by  two  extra  towers,  the  “ Cradle  Tower 
and  another  " tower  adjoining  the  King’s 
Privy  Closet.”  It  is  singular  that  no  name  is 
given  to  this  tower  in  the  survey  of  the  23rd  of 
Henry  VIII. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  some  of  the 
buildings  composing  the  palace  were  partly  of 
wood,  because  in  the  survey  for  repairs  made 
in  the  23rd  Henry  VIII.,  before  alluded  to,  w 
find  the  following  items  mentioned  : — "A  great 
carral  window  of  wood  in  the  Queen’s  dining- 
chamber,” — wooden  buildings  existed  in  other 
parts  of  the  Tower, — for  iustance,  the  seven 
houses  of  office  which  stood  near  the  Bloody 
Tower,  until  about  a quarter  of  a century  back, 
and  were  very  interesting  examples  of  timber- 
work.  There  is  also  an  account  for  "a  battle- 
ment of  timber  on  the  west  side  of  1 the  Wardyn 
Gate.’  ” This  is  undoubtedly  the  old  timber 
and  post-and-pan  work  existing  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Byward  Gate,  which  is  proved  from  this 
to  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
deserves  to  be  preserved,  as  one  of  the 
only  examples  of  the  kind  left  at  the  Tower. 
These  wooden  erections  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  ancient  castles.  The  beautiful 
Horse-shoe  Cloister  at  Windsor  is  a charming 
example,  and  we  cannot  be  too  grafeful  to  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  the  care  with  which 
he  preserved  and  restored  this  interesting 
feature  of  Windsor  Castle. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  describe  the  various 
alterations  which  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  at  the  Tower.  Every  one  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  the  earlier  attempts  at 


restoration  ” were  dismal  failures,  and  did  [ Abbey ! 


much  to  rob  the  noble  old  fortress  of  its 
genuineness  and  its  historical  interest.  Two 
of  these  works  are  particularly  regrettable, 
they  are  the  removal  of  the  picturesque 
old  gabled  buildings,  called  " the  Seven  houses 
of  office,”  which  stood  between  the  White  Tower 
and  the  Bloody  Tower,  erected,  as  is  proved, 
by  the  survey  of  23rd  of  Henry  VIII.,  at 
that  date,  and  thus  being  amongst  the 
earliest  examples  of  Domestic  work  in 
London.  Their  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
kind  of  open  arcade  of  the  most  dismal  design, 
—a  sad  exchange  for  the  quaint  old  gables, 
pretty  bow-windows,  tiled  roof,  and  red-brick 
chimneys,  which  formed  such  a favourite  sub- 
ject for  artists  thirty  years  ago.  Another  work 
which  we  deeply  regret  is  the  re-working  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  interesting  old  Chapel  of 
St.  John  in  the  White  Tower.  This  chapel  was 
probably  the  most  perfect  example  of  an  early 
Norman  building  in  England,  but  it  had  been 
disfigured  by  being  filled  with  cases  for  the 
records  which  were  kept  here,  and  its  walls 
were  covered  with  whitewash.  Now  it  was 
undoubtedly  right  to  remove  the  shelves  and 
other  modern  obstructions,  and  the  whitewash 
might  very  properly  have  been  removed,  but, 
when  this  was  done,  the  greatest  possible  care 
should  have  been  taken  not  to  destroy  the 
ancient  surface  beneath  it,  because  we  have 
distinct  documentary  evidence  that  Henry  III. 
decorated  this  chapel  with  colour,  and  vestiges 
of  that  scheme  of  colouring  were  absolutely  to  be 
traced,  and  were  seen  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
in  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850.  That  no 
trace  of  ancient  decoration  now  exists  is  not  to- 
be  wondered  at,  as  the  ancient  surface  of  the 
walls  and  columns  has  been  scraped  aioay  and 
renewed  ! nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which 
ancient  decoration  has  been  obliterated  at  the 
Tower,  for  in  the  embrasure  of  the  easternmost 
window  of  the  Wakefield  Tower  which  evidently 
served  as  an  oratory,  before  the  altar  of  which 
Henry  VI.  is  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been 
kneeling  when  he  was  murdered,  the  traces  of 
two  figures  were  visible  before  the  restoration. 
The  whole  restoration  of  this  apartment,  now 
used  as  a jewel-chamber,  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  east  window 
which  lighted  the  oratory  was  a large  one,  and 
the  others  were  mere  slits,  but,  as  now  restored, 
all  the  windows  are  the  same  size.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  the  arrangement  of  this  prison  in 
the  Wakefield  Tower,  with  the  chapel  or  oratory 
formed  in  the  embrasure  of  the  easternmost 
window,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  crypt  of 
the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey,  with 
the  exception  that  at  Westminster  there  is  a 
central  column. 

Although  the  latter  restorations  are  probably 
more  in  accordance  with  ancient  precedent  than 
the  earlier  ones,  yet  we  cannot  help  asking  the 
question  why  restore  the  Tower  at  all  ? Why 
not  leave  it  to  tell  its  own  story  in  its  own  way, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  incongruities,  and 
patchings  up,  but  with  each  portion  genuine, 
and  not  made  to  look  supernaturally  Medimval. 

If  we  want  to  seo  Mediaeval  castles  we  can  see 
them  elsewhere,  but  it  is  a mistake  to  carry 
out  conjectural  ideas  of  Mediasval  castellated 
architecture  at;  the  expense  of  a building  so 
historically  interesting  as  the  Tower. 

We  may,  of  course,  be  told  that  " some  kind 
of  restoration  is  necessary  in  order  to  render 
the  building  practically  useful.”  In  other 
words,  to  mako  it  serve  as  a barrack  or  a 
store  for  arms.  But  why  attempt  to  find 
such  uses  for  the  venerable  structure  ? To 
our  minds,  it  has  a far  higher  and  far  nobler 
use.  We  are  yearly  spending  millions  upon 
"educating  the  masses.”  Now,  we  would 
ask,  does  the  Tower  teach  nothing?  Do 
not  its  grim  walls  contain  veritable  “ser- 
mons in  stones  ” ? Sermons  which  preach  to 
us  the  shortsightedness  of  human  tyranny, 
and  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  patient  suffer- 
ing for  conscience  sake  ? Upon  the  walls  of  the 
Beauchamp  Tower  is  still  to  be  deciphered,  the 
bold  signature  of  Philip  Howard  (Earl  of 
Arundell),  a victim  either  to  the  jealousy  of 
Elizabeth  or  the  suspicious  tyranny'  of  her 
ministers ; below  that  signature,  and  written  in 
another  hand,  are  the  words,  " Gloria  et  honors 
coronasti  cum.”  The  palace  of  the  Tower  has 
passed  away  and  is  forgotten.  The  dynasty 
which  put  this  man  to  death  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  is  chiefly  recollected  for  its  cruelty  and 
tyranny  ; yet  this  epitaph,  though  only  scratched 
with  a nail,  remains  more  touching  in  its 
dignity  and  simplicity  than  any  in  Westminster 
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We  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  are,  in  our  ease  and  luxury, 
too  apt  to  forget  at  what  a high  price  those 
blessings  have  been  bought  for  us.  In  putting 
away  from  us  the  thoughts  of  ancient  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  heroism 
and  fortitude  with  which  they  were  met.  The 
patience  under  affliction,  the  long  imprisonment, 
bravely  borne,  the  endurance  of  torture,  nay, 
even  of  death,  rather  than  the  abandonment  of 
the  truth,  are  lessons  taught  by  many  an  in- 
scription, device,  or  monogram  in  the  Tower  ; 
and  we  would  ask  whether  any  school  can  teach 
nobler  lessons,  and  whether,  therefore,  the 
Tower  does  not  deserve  to  be  preserved  as  a 
great  public  teacher  and  a preacher  of  the 
noblest  morality  ? Surely  our  countrymen 
must  begin  to  feel  that  there  are  things  above 
mere  commercial  requirements  ; that  public 
buildings  and  monuments  may  be  useful  and 
valuable,  although  you  cannot  “ turn  a penny  ” 
out  of  them,  or  convert  them  to  suit  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  age. 

H.  W.  B. 


THE  IRON  TRADE  IN  1884. 

In  reviewing,  in  these  columns,  the  state  of  the 
English  iron  trade  during  1883  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  new 
year  might  not  prove  worse  than  its  predecessor. 

It  mustnow  be  acknowledged  that  that  feeling 
was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  1884  will 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  worst  years  through 
which  the  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  yet 
passed.  In  1883  there  was  still,  if  not  abundance, 
at  least  sufficiency,  of  work;  during  the  past 
year  the  falling-off  in  exports,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  not  merely  reduced  the  values 
of  every  description  of  iron  and  steel  to  a 
great  extent,  but  it  also  seriously  curtailed 
employment,  and  thu8  brought  with  it  dead  loss 
to  the  manufacturer  and  want  to  his  workman. 
Shipbuilding  especially  presents  a sorry  chapter 
in  the  industrial  history  of  1884,  the  returns 
from  the  chief  building  centres  showing  a very 
large  reduction  in  the  tonnage  produced.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  output  of  ships,  in- 
cluding ports  producing  small  tonnages,  has 
been  about  500,000  tons  less  in  1884  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  This  unexampled 
depression  in  trade  has  proved  a general 
calamity  to  thousands  of  willing  hands  and  their 
families,  who  have  been  made  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  hard  times  ; whilst  the  restricted  inquiry  for 
ship-building  material  has  reduced  prices  to 
their  lowest  level.  The  failure  of  the  demand 
from  America  and  the  competition  of  foreigners 
in  markets  hitherto  considered  our  own  also 
helped  to  render  the  state  of  the  British  metal- 
lurgical industry  still  more  critical.  As  in  1883, 
railway  construction  in  the  United  States  has 
been  comparatively  restricted,  whilst  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  American  works  has  grown 
steadily.  As  a result,  our  iron  and  steel  ex- 
ports to  the  States  in  the  eleven  months  ending 
November  30th  last  show  a total  falling-off  of 

222,000  tons.  In  this  total  the  decline  in  ex- 
ports of  hardware  and  cutlery,  as  well  as  of 
machinery,  are  not  included.  In  value  the 
total  decrease  in  the  eleven  months  of  our  iron 
and  steel  exports  to  the  United  States  was 
1,662,207 1.  But  while  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  unexampled  severity  for  all  engaged  in  the  iron 
trade,  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  worst 
time  has  passed,  and  there  exist  some  grounds 
for  hoping  that  the  year  upon  which  we  have 
just  entered  will  see  an  amelioration. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  past  year  show  that  we 
exported  of  pig-iron  262,531  tons  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1883,  and  it  may 
be  safely  predicted  that  the  total  exports  of 
crude  iron  for  the  whole  year  will  fall  short 
by  about  300,000  tons.  The  total  deficit  in  our 
iron  and  steel  exports  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  November  30,  1884,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  amounts  to  497,702  tons.  A 
decline  in  the  exports  means  decreased  produc- 
tion, and,  to  some  extent,  increased  Btocks.  The 
total  estimated  production  of  Scotch  pig-iron 
during  the  year  was  998,000  tons,  a falling-off 
of  141,000  tons  as  compared  with  18§3,  and  of 

188.000  tons  if  a comparison  be  made  with  the 
most  productive  year,  1881.  The  output  of 
Cleveland  pig  is  about  830,000  tons  less  than  in 
1883,  having  been  in  1884,  in  round  numbers, 

1.930.000  tons,  against  2,760,740  tons  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  production  of  crude  iron 
in  other  districts  has  been  reduced  to  a similar 
extent.  The  stocks  of  pig-iron  at  the  end  of 


1884  were  very  considerable,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  largest  ever  known  if  a 
reduction  in  the  make  had  not  been  resolved 
upon  early  in  the  year.  There  were,  in  Connal 
stores,  on  December  25,  1884,  of  Scotch  pig- 
iron,  821,000  tons,  as  against  835,000  tons  at 
the  same  date  in  1883,  while  the  stocks  of 
Cleveland  pig  have  increased  some  50,000  tons, 
notwithstanding  the  reduced  make.  The  total 
shipments  of  Cleveland  pig-iron  for  the  year 
18S4  amounted  to  927,496  tons,  against  992,815 
tons  in  1883 ; of  Scotch  pig,  they  were  534,000 
tons,  against  647,000  tons  in  1883. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  prices  ob- 
tained in  1884  for  the  various  descriptions  of 
iron,  we  find  that  the  decline  in  value  has  been 
general.  And  it  may  be  observed  here  that, 
although  prices  dropped  much  more  in  1883 
than  in  1884,  the  depreciation  in  the  former 
year  was  felt  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  the 
latter,  because  that  year  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
better  one.  Rates  had  not  then  reached  their 
bottom,  and  as  there  was  a comparative  abund- 
ance of  work,  manufacturers  had  not  to  face 
the  collapse  of  consumption  which  was  only 
too  palpable  last  year.  It  did  not  matter 
what  reduction  they  were  willing  to  submit 
to  in  the  matter  of  prices,  even  the  most  ex- 
tensive concessions  on  their  part  would  not 
have  brought  them  orders,  for  there  was  no 
demand  for  their  products.  In  the  beginning 
of  1884,  on  the  shutting  down  of  eighteen 
blast-furnaces  in  Cleveland,  as  agreed  on  by 
the  makers,  prices  of  Cleveland  pig  went  up 
about  Is.  6d.,  whilst  Scotch  pig  rose  about  9d. 
per  ton.  Cleveland  No.  3 thus  began  the  year 
at  37s.  f.o.b.,  and  the  fluctuations  have  since 
then  been  very  trifling ; but,  notwithstanding 
the  restriction  of  make  and  the  resistance  of 
producers  to  reductions, — a resistance  which 
only  gave  way  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
as  far  as  price  was  concerned, — the  general 
tendency  of  trade  has  brought  the  value  of 
Cleveland  pig  down  to  about  36s.  Scotch  pig 
iron, — that  is  to  say,  warrants, — opened  at 
43s.  9d.  in  January ; from  that  month  the 
price  began  slowly  to  recede,  until  in  June  it 
had  reached  41s.,  when  it  ngain  took  a turn 
upwards,  and,  under  the  effect  of  speculative 
influences,  reached  44s.  4d.  in  November ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  settled 
down  again  to  42s.  3d.  cash  per  ton.  Amongst 
finished  products,  shipbuilding  iron,  from  causes 
only  too  well  known,  has  lost  most  heavily; 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  growing 
use  of  steel  instead  of  iron  for  ships  has  also  had 
a lowering  effect  on  ship  material.  The  depre- 
ciation that  has  taken  place  will  be  best  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that,  whilst  in  December, 

1883,  the  net  average  price  in  the  North  of 
England  of  bars,  plates,  angles,  and  rails  (iron), 
was  51.  7s.  lid.  per  ton,  at  the  end  of  October, 

1884,  it  had  gone  down  to  51.  Is.  8£d.  The  price 
of  common  bars  in  Scotland  has  declined  from 
51. 12s.  6d.  to  51.  The  price  of  marked  bars  in  the 
Black  Country  was  71.  10s.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year ; at  its  close,  they  are  nominally  the 
same,  but  it  is  a fact  well  known  to  the  trade 
that  good  orders  may  now  be  secured  at  from 
10s.  to  20s.  less  per  ton.  The  prices  of  plates, 
girders,  and  bars  in  Staffordshire  have  been 
much  affected  throughout  the  year  by  the  com- 
petition of  ironmasters  from  the  North  of 
England  and  South  Wales,  who  have  imported 
them  at  20s.  below  native  rates.  In  Lancashire 
the  absence  of  activity  has  forced  down  the  price 
of  bars  about  10s.  per  ton  below  what  they  were 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  18S4.  Bars  fetching 
in  January  last  61.  to  61.  2s.  6d.  may  now  be  had 
at  51.  10s.  to  51.  Us.  3d. 

There  was  one  satisfactory  feature  with 
regard  to  the  English  iron  trade  in  1884  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  rail  makers  of 
Great  Britain,  seeing  the  profound  dulness 
in  the  rail  trade,  agreed  early  in  the  year  to 
maintain  prices  and  restrict  production.  This 
agreement,  together  with  the  establishment  of 
the  international  syndicate  of  the  rail  manu- 
facturers of  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
having  a similar  aim,  has  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  steel  rails  from  4 1.  5s.  to 
4Z.  15s.  per  ton  in  this  country,  from  120  fr.  to 
130  fr.  in  Belgium,  whilst  in  Germany  they  have 
maintained  their  value.  The  firmness  in  the 
rail  market  has  had  a beneficial  effect  on  other 
steel  products ; but,  on  the  whole,  if  we  except 
compound  armour-plates,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  industries  turning  out  light  steel  manufac- 
tures, the  business  done  has  been  unremunera- 
tive.  There  is  very  little  to  add  concerning 
the  related  branches  of  the  iron  trade.  Ship- 


building has  been,  as  we  know,  as  bad  as  it  could 
well  have  been.  Engineers,  if  they  have  not 
done  quite  so  well  as  in  1883,  have  at  least 
had  their  fair  share  of  work.  The  tinplate 
trade,  on  the  whole,  has  been  satisfactory,  if  not 
prosperous.  Fair  prices  were  realised  during 
the  first  half  of  1884,  but  the  declining  demand 
from  the  United  States  latterly  has  depressed 
rates  very  much.  The  hardware  industry, 
owing  to  keen  competition  and  underselling,  has 
had  a bad  year,  and  prices  have  ruled  which 
must  have  entailed  loss  on  the  manufacturer. 
But  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  new 
year  will  be  a better  one  for  this  branch  of 
trade  than  its  predecessor.  There  have  been  a 
few  trifling  wages  disputes  in  the  iron  trade, 
the  men  having  had  to  submit  to  the  inevitable. 

Briefly  stated,  although  the  year  as  a whole 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  known  for  some  time, 
the  condition  of  the  English  iron  trade  at  its 
close  is  not  much  worse  than  at  its  beginning. 
There  hasbeenaseriousfalling.off  in  exports, and 
home  consumers  have  been  buying  only  to  meet 
pressing  requirements.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  year  began  with  a heavy  weight 
of  stocks  on  hand,  and  that  there  has  been  an 
unexampled  depression  in  ship-building,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  year  just  closed  has  not  been 
of  a more  calamitous  nature.  There  is  really 
no  room  for  despair ; the  stability  of  most  of 
our  great  iron  manufacturing  firms  proves  that, 
if  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  a flourishing 
trade,  they  have  secured  at  least  a Bound  busi- 
ness. They  have  weathered  the  storm,  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  causes  us  to  look  with  renewed 
hope  to  the  future. 

A few  words  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
iron  trade  of  the  Continent  during  the  past 
year  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Notwith- 
standing prohibitive  tariffs  and  protective  syn- 
dicates, continental  iron  manufacturers  have 
suffered  quite  as  much  as  our  own.  Whether  we 
look  to  the  most  “protected”  countries, — 
Austria,  France,  and  Germany, — or  to  a country 
where  import  duties  on  iron  and  steel  are  of  the 
slightest  nature,  such  as  Belgium,  there  has 
been  a general  reduction  of  values.  As  hitherto, 
the  iron  market  of  this  country  still  asserts 
its  old  influence  over  those  of  the  Continent, 
although  the  metallurgical  industries  of  foreign 
countries  have  developed  immensely  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  In  Austiia,  the  good  times  of 
previous  years  have  been  followed  by  a period  of 
depression,  due  to  various  causes,  chief  amongst 
which  are  the  gradual  emancipation,  indus- 
trially, of  Hungary  from  the  Cisleithan  portion 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  a diminution  in  railway 
construction,  the  inability  of  agriculturists 
to  sell  their  harvest,  and  the  crisis  in  the  sugar 
trade.  But  there  are  various  signs  that  the 
Austrian  iron  trade  will  soon  recover  its  pre- 
vious activity.  The  iron  manufacturers  of 
Belgium  have  had  a bad  year,  one  of  the  worst 
of  recent  times ; the  principal  hardship  with 
them  being  not  so  much  an  absence  of  demand, 
but  the  large  reduction  in  the  value  of  all 
descriptions  of  iron,  excepting  steel  rails,  which, 
from  causes  already  pointed  out,  have  gained. 
In  France  the  downward  course  of  prices  which 
was  a characteristic  feature  of  1883  has  not 
been  arrested  in  1884,  and  iron  and  steel  are 
now  cheaper  than  ever  they  have  been  before 
in  that  country.  To  quote  one  example.  Steel 
rails,  which  were  sold  at  the  end  of  1883  at 
170  fr.  at  works,  have  recently  been  disposed 
of  at  120  fr.,  which  is  a reduction  in  price  of 
nearly  30  per  cent.  German  producers  have, 
perhaps,  fared  best  of  all.  The  output  of  iron 
and  steel,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  not 
fallen  below  that  of  1883.  The  decline  of  the 
value  of  products  has  also  not  been  what  could 
be  called  ruinous,  between  2 and  5 marks  per 
ton,  over-production  and  consequent  competition 
being  chiefly  responsible  for  the  reduction  in 
value. 


Buildings  for  Poor-Law  Administra- 
tion.— The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish 
of  Lambeth  have  instructed  their  architect, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  laundry  and  reoeiving- wards 
at  the  new  workhouse,  Brook-street,  Ken- 

nington-road. The  Guardians  of  St.  George- 

in-the-East  had  before  them,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, plans  prepared  by  their  architects,  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  for  the  extension  of 
the  workhouse  and  infirmary,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  9,5001.  The  plans  were  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  approval. 
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FROM  PARIS. 

The  year  1884  has  closed  rather  gloomily  in 
Paris,  and  the  terrors  of  an  epidemic,  which 
remained  otherwise  extremely  mild  in  character, 
dealt  a fatal  blow  at  Parisian  industry,  usually 
so  active  during  the  last  quarter.  Art  is  affected 
by  the  general  dulncss.  The  theatres  exhibit 
an  alarming  decrease  in  their  receipts  ; public 
sales,  no  longer  having  for  their  object  the 
famous  Basilewski  collection,  which  Russia  has 
carried  off  from  us  by  the  expenditure  of 
millions,  are  reduced  almost  to  none  ; private 
building,  but  lately  so  activp,  has  nearly  every- 
where ceasod;  in  short,  all  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, sculptors,  painters,  and  architects  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  uneasiness  produced  by  this 
unusual  stagnation. 

It  is,  then,  to  be  desired  that  a little  vitality 
should  be  given  to  trade  by  some  large  enter- 
prise, and  for  this  reason  it  is  much  wished 
here  that  the  sanction  of  the  State  should  be 
promptly  given  to  an  important  undertaking 
which  the  Company  if  the  Western  Railway 
propo:es  to  execute  with  the  financial  con- 
currence of  the  Parisian  Municipality.  We 
allude  to  the  opening  out  and  enlarging  of  the 
St.  Lazard  Station,  well  known  to  all  travellers 
entering  France  rid  Folkestone  and  Boulogi 
and  convenient,  from  its  central  situation, 
both  foreign  visitors  and  Parisians.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  later  on  a drawing  of  the  new 
buildings,  but  will  confine  ourselves  at  present 
to  faying  that  an  expense  of  twenty  millions 
will  be  involved,  that  the  aspect  of  a rich  and 
populous  quarter  will  be  much  modified,  and  a 
large  workshop  be  open  for  some  years  to 
artisans  now  without  employment. 

It  is  certainly  not  for  the  sake  of  restoring  a 
commercial  value  to  art  that  a certain  number 
of  artists,  calling  themselves  “ Independents,” 
have  just  opened  an  exhibition  of  their  works 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  ; a collection  of  pictures 
void  of  talent  or  originality,  which  cannot  even 
pretend  to  rank  with  that  of  the  “Impres- 
sionists.” The  “ Independents”  are  nearly  all 
from  amongst  what  may  be  called  the  dried-up 
fruits  of  painting,  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
official  salons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curious 
exhibition  of  “ Sport  in  Art,”  open  in  the 
splendid  Petit  Gallery,  Rue  de  Seze,  has  been 
warmly  received  by  tho  public.  It  contains, 
besides  works  by  Carle  Vernet,  Gericault,  and 
Oudry,  pictures  by  our  most  celebrated  modern 
masters  (Gerdme,  Lewis  Brown,  Jndin,  &e.). 
No  other  exhibitions  are  mentioned.  The  State 
anil  the  city  are  arranging  for  the  reception  in 
a building  still  to  be  constructed  in  the  Place 
d Jena,  of  the  Oriental  Museum,  generously 
offered  to  Paris  by  M.  Guimets,  a rich  collector, 
of  Lyons.  The  Government  is  also  occupied  in 
elaborating  the  plan  for  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1889,  of  which  the  site  seems  to 
be  definitely  fixed.  It  will  occupv  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  the  Trocadero,  the  Invalides,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  river  between  the  bridges  of 
Jena  and  the  Invalides.  We  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  subject,  connected  as 
it  is  with  international  commerce. 

As  usual,  the  municipal  administration  here 
is  giving  the  impulse  to  artistic  works.  It  is 
actively  engaged  on  the  new  buildings  for  the 
School  of  Medicine,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  of  which,  later  on,  we  shall  furnish  a 
complete  view.  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
orangery  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  is  bein" 
enlarged  and  altered  to  contain  tho  museum  of 
living  artrsts,  which  the  exigencies  of  parlia- 
mentary life  have  displaced  from  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Medici. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interior  of  the  HAtel 
de  Ville  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  reception- 
rooms  will  soon  be  put  into  the  hands  of  deco- 
rators and  historical  painters  In  the  square  of 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  (to  be  opened  to  the  public 
in  a few  days)  a pedestal  is  being  constructed 
for  the  statue  of  Etienne  Marcel,  executed  by 
M.  Jdrac,  after  a competition.  On  the  quay 
not  far  from  the  Institute,  Conti  is  also  raisin^ 
a statue  of  Voltaire  on  a beautiful  pedestab 
designed  by  M.  Formige,  a young  architect  of 
great  talent. 

When  we  have  called  attention  in  this  rapid 
review  to  the  restoration  of  the  admirable 
window  glass  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  the  in- 
comparable work  of  our  painters  on  glass  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  when  we 
have  mentioned  the  beautiful  decoration  of  the 
Salle  des  Marechaux  just  finished,  by  M.  Thirion 
at  tho  Ministry  for  War;  and  when,  lastly,  we 


have  announced  that  M.  Diets,  architect  of  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  has  been  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Art,  and  that  M.  Daumet,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  splendid  Chateau  of  Chan- 
tilly, has  been  chosen  to  continue  the  works  at 
the  Church  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  at  Montmartre, 
begun  by  the  late  M.  Abadie,  we  Bhall  have 
pointrd  out  the  chief  events  of  the  month  just 
ended. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  the 
irreparable  loss  which  French  art  has  just  sns- 
stained  in  the  person  of  Bastion  Lepage,  dead 
in  the  full  force  of  his  yonth  and  talent.  This 
artist,  so  justly  appreciated  in  London,  took  a 
marked  (dice  here  in  the  new  school  of  paint- 
ing,  which,  leaving  on  one  side  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  school,  covotes  itself  earnestly  to 
the  reproduction  oF  nature  in  her  simplest  and 
truest  forms. 

Bastien  Lepage  was  only  thirty-nine,  and  his 
short  life  was  entirely  devoted  to  art,  which 
contained  for  him  the  sum  of  joy  and  ambition. 


A NOTABLE  OLD  MANSION. 

CALLENDAR  HOUSE,  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
ancient  castles  and  Mediaeval  family  mansions 
in  ruins  are  well-nigh  as  plentiful  as  modern 
county  seats  of  all  grades  are,  and  certainly 
more  plentiful  than  those  distinctly  occupying 
the  first  and  second  ranks ; but  of  specimens 
well  mellowed  with  age,  yet  still  enjoying  a 
condition  of  habitable  usefulness,  there  are 
ccmpiratively  few  to  be  encountered.  Of 
strongholds  of  areally  remote  date  handed  down 
to  the  nineteenth  century  through  an  unbroken 
succession  of  living  and  life-like  occupancies, 
there  are  fewer  still.  A remarkable  and  now 
comparatively  little  noted  specimen  of  the  latter 
exceedingly  rare  class  is  to  be  found  in  Callendar 
House,  Stirlingshire,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Livingstones,  attainted  after 
the  abortive  rising  of  1715,  and  now  in  posses- 
sion (mansion-house  and  estates  as  well)  of  the 
Forbes  family.  Callendar  House,  or  Callendar 
Castle  as  it  was  formerlj  called,  stands  almost 
on  the  brink  of  the  renowned  Roman  barrier 
constructed  from  eastern  to  western  seas  A.D. 
140  by  tho  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  Its  spa- 
cious park  marches  with  the  great  north  road 
and  the  main  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  turnpike, 
which  are  here  one  ; and  the  entire  messuage  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  muni- 
cipal burgh  of  Falkirk,  the  chief  intermediate 
seat  of  population  between  these  two  cities. 
Tradition  indirectly  assigns  an  exceptionally 
remote  age  to  the  first  occupancy  of  the  site  as 
the  central  rallying-point  of  a great  territorial 
domain.  According  to  this  rather  shadowy 
authority,  Kalynter  Castle,  under  some  other 
name  perhaps,  was  a place  of  strength  at  the 
time  the  Piets  found  themselves  thrust  out  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  left  to  be 
inferred  that  it  had  been  so  a long  time  before 
that  epoch,  since  thero  is  no  traditional  or  other 
mention  of  any  kind  respecting  the  first  setting 
up  of  this  ancient  fortress,  which  afterwards 
received  tho  name  of  Kalynter  or  Callendar 
and  has  retained  it  down  through  the  centuries 
to  our  own  day.  Something  slightly  less  in- 
tangible than  tradition  has  it  that  Kalynter  was 
held  by  the  Romans  as  tho  villa  or  place  of 
residence  for  certain  successive  officers  of  the 
army  of  invasion  and  occupation.  The  house 
stands  now,  as  always,  on  the  line  of  the  mili- 
tary road  which  accompanied  the  barrier  at  a 
distance  of  a few  hundred  yards  more  or  less 
to  the  southward,  and  it  is,  therefore,  safe  to 
assume  that  while  the  occupation  lasted  it 
could  hardly  be  in  other  possession  than  that  of 
the  Romans.  The  invaders  were  forced  to 
finally  abandon  the  Forth  and  Clyde  line 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  from  that  time,  for  some  centuries,’ 
there  ia  no  mention  of  Kalynter,  or  of 
its  fortunes  while  passing  through  this  the 
most  obscure  portion  of  the  Scottish  annals. 
Towards  the  dawning  of  Mediaeval  or  modern 
authentic  history,  Callendar  emerges  as  the  seat 
of  a powerful  thanedom,  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  ever  existing  to  the  south  of  tho  Forth. 
How  long  this  Thanedom  of  Calentyr  flourished 
prior  to  the  first  historical  mention  of  it  must 
be  matter  of  conjecture  merely.  The  Calentyr 
family  of  that  ilk  is  on  register  as  in  possession 
of  title  and  property  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  the  reputation  of  an 
establishment  so  firm  that  it  may  well  have 
dated  several  centuries  to  the  back  of  that,  if 


not  actually  to  a period  following  shortly  on 
the  Roman  evacuation.  The  family  stronghold 
then  stood  on  the  same  site  as  that  occupied  by 
the  Callendar  House  of  our  day,  and  as  the 
structural  record  of  the  building  has  consisted 
from  the  earliest  traditional  and  historical  times 
of  repairs,  enlargements,  and  alterations  only, 
and  never  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
renewal  complete,  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
some  masonry  remnant  of  the  original  erection 
of  stone  succeeding  the  log  fortress  of  the 
remote  era  of  the  great  Caledonian  forest,  yet 
lingers  within  thecasing  of  the  existing  edifice. 
It  is  this  feature  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  Callendar  House  for  a certain 
order  of  mind.  Tho  family  found  in  possession 
in  the  dawning  light  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  that  of  the  Calentj  rs, 
Kalynters,  Callenters,  or  Callendars,  regarding 
whom  it  is  an  open  question  whether  they  gave 
their  name  to  the  castle  and  property,  or  took 
it  therefrom  after  consolidating  proprietaiy 
rights.  The  Thane  first  mentioned  is  Malcolm, 
to  whom  succeeded  his  son,  Alwin,  and  after- 
wards his  grandson  Patrick.  The  latter, 
espousing  the  fated  cause  of  Baliol,  in  the  suc- 
cession wars,  waB  eventually  deprived  of  title 
and  estates  by  the  victorious  Bruce,  who 
bestowed  them  upon  Sir  Win.  Livingstone,  a 
Bcion  of  the  Livingstone  family  of  West 
Lothian,  and  a tried  henchman  of  his  own 


tried  henchman  of  bis  own. 
This  founder  of  the  noble  Livingstone  family 
had  the  craft  to  secure  in  marriage  Christiane 
de  Calentyr  the  only  child  of  the  forfeited 
Patrick,  and  so  confirmed  his  new  possession  bv 
right  of  ancient  succession,  as  well  as  by  royal 
charter.  The  castle  which  thus,  along  with 
vast  though  comparatively  worthless  acreage 
there,  fell  to  Bruce’s  follower,  was  a strong 
fortress,  as  strength  was  at  that  time  estimated. 
The  “keep”  was  a heavy  square  structure  of 
considerable  elevation  and  immediately  pro- 
tected by  a projecting  outwork  of  massive  pro- 
portions. A deep  moat  surrounded  these,  while 
beyond,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  and  enclosing  some  garden  and  orchard 
ground,  rose  a strongly-fortified  wall  of  stoDe 
and  lime,  called  the  Barbican  and  quite  en- 
circling the  fortress  proper,  access  being  ob- 
tained by  one  gate  only,  pointing  to  the  north 
and  jealously  strengthened.  In  this  form, 
affected  only  by  the  casual  repairs  rendered 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  the  castle  of  Cal- 
lendar existed  for  about  four  centuries  there- 
after. 

The  Livingstones  of  Callendar  gradually  gre  tv 
in  power  and  fame  until  they  vied  with  the 
Douglasses  themselves  for  the  position  of 
premier  family  of  Scotland.  Sir  Alexander, 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  figures  as  regent 
of  the  kingdom  and  custodian  of  tho  person  of 
tho  infant  king  James  II.  Sir  James,  in  1453. 
was  Bworn  Privy  Councillor,  and  appointed 
Master  ol  the  Royal  Household  and  Great 
Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  preferments  which  in 
that  rude  age  and  unsettled  country  not  un- 
usually fell  to  him  who  was  powerful  enough  to 
command  them.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Livingstone, 
and  finally  closed  his  career  by  the  side  of  his 
royal  master  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden. 
Alexander  Lord  Livingstone,  his  son,  was  co- 
guardian with  Lord  Erskine  of  the  infant  Queen 
Mary,  with  full  charge  of  her  education.  It 
was  he  who  thwarted  the  designs  of  Henry  VIII. 
with  regard  to  the  betrothal  of  the  child 
princess  to  the  English  heir,  the  deed  binding 
the  Scottish  confederates  to  an  opposition  « 
oil  trance  having  been  signed  at  Callendar 
Castle  itself.  Lord  Alexander  accompanied  the 
child  queen  when  she  went  to  France  upon 
her  thirteen  years  of  sojourn  there,  and  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  his  youngest  daughter. 
Lady  Mary  Livingstone  of  Callendar,  was  one  of 
the  celebrated  four  Maries  chosen  when  infants 
to  grow  to  womanhood  in  the  constant  com- 
panionship of  their  royal  playmate.  Lord 
Alexander  died  in  France,  and  to  him  succeeded 
his  eldest  son  William,  brother  to  the  Mary 
mentioned.  On  the  return  of  the  widowed 
queen  there  ensued  frequent  royal  visits  t<> 
Callendar  Castle,  the  scene  of  part  of  her  stav 
during  .childhood  and  the  home  of  her  fast 
friends  the  Livingstones.  She  dined  there 
August  12th,  1562,  while  upon  one  of  her 
northern  progresses  and  some  time  before  the 
name  of  Darnley  had  been  mentioned  as  a likely 
king -consort.  She  was  present  again  in  the 
following  year  at  the  christening  of  an  heir  to 
the  noble  house  of  Callendar,  and  only  three 
weeks  after  her  marriage  with  Darnley  the  pair 
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harried  at  Callendar  over  night  in  passing  from 
Glasgow  to  Stirling.  In  December,  1566,  the 
queen,  by  that  time  in  open  rupture  with 
iDarnley,  touched  at  Callendar  on  her  way  to 
ithe  christening  of  the  infant  James  at  Stirling, 
ind  four  weeks  subsequently  she  and  her  newly- 
christened  child,  the  future  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land and  I.  of  England,  slept  one  night  there. 
Only  ten  days  subsequently  the  queen  with 
retinue  once  again  sought  the  hospitality  of  her 
ICallendar  friends  while  speeding  to  the  side  of 
her  graceless  husband,  then  stricken  with  small- 
pox at  Glasgow ; within  a week  thereafter  re- 
turning that  way,  en  route  for  Edinburgh,  with 
the  recovering  but  now  sorely-disfigured  patient 
jin  a travelling  litter,  on  which  occasion  a night’s 
halt  was  called  at  the  same  always  welcome 
land  welcoming  refuge.  Less  than  a fortnight 
(subsequently  the  poor  king- consort  met  his  still 
imysterious  fate  at  Kirk -of -Field,  Edinburgh. 
|Six  weeks  afterwards  Queen  Mary  while  on  her 
iway  from  Stirling  to  Holyrood  visited  for  the 
[last  time  the  familiar  battlements  of  Callendar. 
.She  halted  but  an  hour  or  so,  and  her  small 
'cavalcade  had  spurred  eastwards  little  more 
than  another  hour,  when,  at  Linlithgow,  Both- 
Iwell  with  1,000  men  at  arms  at  his  back 
i1  swooped  down  upon  his  prey,  and  carried  Mary 
! off  to  a fatal,  though  only  temporary,  captivity. 

1 The  Lord  of  Callendar  remained  a staunch 
ii  Queen’s  man  in  the  troubles  that  ensued ; 
i fought  at  Langside,  and  accompanied  his  un- 
| happy  mistress  on  her  flight  into  England.  Being 
i afterwards  joined  by  his  wife  in  this  voluntary 
: exile,  the  faithful  pair  shared  the  captivity  of 
their  mistress  up  to  the  very  eve  of  Fotheringay, 
returning  to  Callendar  only  at  last  to  die.  Lord 
I Alexander,  the  son  and  heir  of  these,  inherited 
the  well-earned  confidence  of  the  Stuart  family, 
i and  when  children  came  of  the  marriage  of 
i young  King  James  with  Princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, he  and  Lady  Livingstone  were  solicited 
i to  undertake,  within  their  own  household,  the 
i tutelage  and  upbringing  of  the  elder  born. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
: spent  her  infancy  and  youth  within  the  family 
i circle  of  the  Livingstones  at  Callendar  Castle, 
along  with  a younger  sister,  who,  however, 
appears  to  have  died  early.  This  Princess 
Elizabeth  afterwards  became  by  foreign  mar- 
riage Electress  Palatine  and  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  it  is  through  her  the  present  reigning 
dynasty  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  makes  good 
its  title  to  the  throne.  For  these  offices  and 
general  faithful  service  and  adherence,  James 
raised  the  house  to  the  dignity  of  an  earldom 
under  the  title  of  Linlithgow,  to  be  shortly 
followed  by  the  erection  of  Callendar  itself  to 
the  rank  of  an  earldom  also.  One  of  the  most 
noted  members  of  this  remarkable  family  was 
James,  second  son  of  Alexander  the  first 
earl,  and  afterwards  chief  of  the  stock  him- 
self. While  quite  young  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  great  Gustavus  of  Sweden  with  a troop 
of  Falkirk  volunteers,  and  there  remained  for 
many  years,  covering  himself  and  his  following 
with  widespread  renown.  On  his  return,  the 
fame  he  had  carved  out  for  himself  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  king  raising  him  to  a separate 
peerage  as  Lord  Livingstone  of  Almond  and 
Falkirk,  the  Callendar  earldom  also  subsequently 
falling  to  him  through  the  failure  of  his  elder 
brother’s  line.  In  the  troubles  which  ensued 
between  Crown  and  Parliament  Earl  James 
remained  faithful  to  the  former,  first  fighting 
by  the  side  of  Montrose,  both  in  Scotland  and 
in  England,  and  then  with  his  personal  following 
at  his  back  sharing  in  the  Scottish  raid  upon 
the  English  Parliamentarians,  known  as  the 
“ Hamilton  engagement.”  After  the  execution 
of  Charles  at  Whitehall  and  Montrose  at  Edin- 
burgh, Charles  II.  thought  to  retrieve  fortune 
by  means  of  the  forces  of  the  Scottish  estates. 
On  invitation  he  came  from  Paris  to  Scotland 
and  entered  upon  a disastrous  campaign,  during 
a few  days  of  which  himself  and  suite  occupied 
as  head-quarters  a part  of  Callendar  Castle. 
On  the  approach  of  Cromwell  from  the  east, 
Charles  and  the  Scottish  army  withdrew  north- 
wards, leaving  Callendar  in  the  keeping  of  a 
garrison  partly  made  [up  of  the  fighting  towns- 
men of  Falkirk.  Cromwell  carried  the  castle 
by  storm,  after  a vigorous  resistance  during 
which  its  defenders  were  cut  down  almost  to 
a man,  the  occurrence  forming  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  Callendar  Castle  suc- 
cumbing to  an  attack  of  the  enemy, 
though  menaced  many  scores  of  times  before. 
Earl  James  was  the  while  with  the  king  within 
the  Scottish  lines  barely  three  miles  away  ; and 
when  it  was  resolved  to  shirk  an  issue  with  the 
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victorious  Cromwell,  and  rather  make  for  Eng- 
land by  forced  marches  in  the  hopes  of  exciting 
a royalist  rising  there,  Callendar  accompanied 
the  enterprise,  shared  in  the  Worcester  defeat 
which  followed,  and  finally  accompanied  the 
king  on  his  flight  to  the  Continent  where  he 
remained  for  ten  long  years,  until  the  epoch 
of  the  Restoration.  Monk,  as  Cromwell’s 
lieutenant  in  Scotland,  occupied  the  dismantled 
fortress  of  Callendar  as  a residence  during  the 
space  of  no  less  than  five  years,  and  it  was  from 
this  quarter  that,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
he  marched  southward  upon  London  and  took 
crafty  order  for  a masterful  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  Earl  James  returned  with  his 
sovereign,  and  in  the  comparatively  peaceful 
times  which  followed  set  himself  to  the  repair 
of  the  old  castle.  The  conditions  of  assault  and 
defence  had  entirely  changed,  and  no  effort  was 
now  made  to  restore  it  to  the  gi*ade  of  an  effi- 
cient place  of  strength.  The  ruins  of  the  outer 
wall  or  barbican  were  removed ; the  moat 
began  to  be  filled  up  gradually ; the  inner  de- 
fending curtains  were  also  fully  rooted  out ; and 
the  ancient  massive  keep  of  the  disrated  fortress 
eventually  stood  confessed,  in  the  repairs  and 
trifling  additions  the  restored  possessor  had 
seen  fit  to  execute.  The  famous  Earl  James 
died  peaceably  at  home  after  all  his  wanderings 
and  adventures,  and  being  without  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Alexander,  who 
afterwards  strange  to  note  sided  with  the 
Covenanters  against  the  king,  and  shared  in  the 
misfortunes  which  fell  upon  that  cause.  De- 
prived, by  way  of  penance,  of  the  old  hereditary 
powers  of  bailery  and  justiciary,  &c.,  Earl 
Alexander  directed  his  attention  to  the  further 
improvement  of  the  family  mansion,  putting 
such  a general  face  upon  it  as  wras  destined  to 
remain  practically  undisturbed  for  more  than  a 
century  thereafter.  Alexander  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Callendar,  who 
afterwards,  through  the  decease  of  his  uncle 
without  heirs,  became  also  fourth  Earl  of  Lin- 
lithgow. James  was  the  last  of  this  noble  line. 
With  the  customary  genius  of  the  family  for 
espousing  the  side  destined  to  lose,  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  old  Pretender  in  1715,  and  for 
reward  had  his  family  attainted ; he  himself 
escaping  with  bare  life  to  the  Continent,  where 
ten  years  afterwards  he  died,  leaving  one 
daughter  only.  At  the  date  of  the  attainder, 
this  ill-starred  stock  had  in  its  possession  the 
three  earldoms  of  Callendar,  Linlithgow,  and 
Newburgh,  along  with  numerous  baronies  and 
other  minor  honours.  The  disinherited  daughter 
of  the  house,  Lady  Anne  Livingstone,  after- 
wards married  Earl  Kilmarnock.  Callendar 
House  and  property  passed  as  a purchase  specu- 
lation from  the  Crown  into  the  hands  of  a 
London  concern,  called  the  York  Buildings 
Company;  but  this  syndicate  finding  it  im- 
possible to  draw  rents  from  the  tenantry,  who 
clamoured  for  the  re-instatement  of  the  old 
family,  concluded  a financial  agreement  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Kilmarnock,  whereby  they 
entered  upon  a long  lease  of  occupancy  with 
all  the  functional  rights  of  proprietorship,  an 
arrangement  which  worked  to  mutual  satisfac- 
tion while  it  lasted.  Earl  Kilmarnock  became 
implicated  in  tbe  rising  of  1745.  The  famous 
battle  of  Falkirk  was  fought  on  the  Callendar 
estate  itself,  and  Prince  Charlie,  under  the  very 
shortlived  glimpse  of  success  which  immediately 
succeeded  that  event,  tasted  the  hospitality  of 
the  mansion  so  familiarly  known  to  his  ancestors. 
The  play  ended,  however,  after  Culloden,  wilh 
misguided  Kilmarnock  on  the  scaffold  at  Tower 
Hill ; the  widowed  Countess  of  Kilmarnock  con- 
tinued the  leasehold  of  Callendar  a few  years 
longer,  and  then  the  place  knew  the  ancient 
family  no  more. 

Callendar  House  and  estates  were,  in  1780, 
purchased  by  a scion  of  the  Forbes  family  of 
Colquhany,  Aberdeenshire,  and  in  this  posses- 
sion they  still  remain,  Mr.  William  Forbes,  the 
present  proprietor,  being  the  third  of  the  new 
dynasty  and  the  grandson  of  the  original  pur- 
chaser. In  1842  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
shortly  after  the  royal  marriage,  honoured 
Callendar  with  a visit  on  their  way  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  and  were  received  by 
Lady  Louise  Forbes  and  her  son  William,  the 
present  proprietor,  at  that  time  a lad,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  himself  forming  part  of  the  escorting 
cortege.  The  first  of  the  new  line,  who  wisely 
refrained  from  building  on  a new  site  though 
tempted  to  do  so,  added  wings  to  the  old- 
fashioned  looking  mansion,  relieved  the  ancient 
baldness  of  the  facade  by  octagonal  towers,  and 
| remodelled  the  roof.  The  second  Mr.  Forbes 
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(who  for  some  years  sat  in  Parliament  for  the 
county  in  the  Conservative  interest)  contrived 
a projection  of  the  central  wall  of  the  fa<;ade, 
and  erected  a new  porch  and  entrance-hall, 
all  with  good  effect;  but  to  the  present  pro- 
prietor has  been  left  the  main  work  of  addition, 
renewal,  and  renovation,  covering  a series  of 
years  and  finally  completed  about  five  years 
ago  only.  Callendar  House,  though  the  same 
building  in  its  foundations  and  principal 
masonry  as  that  which  Cromwell  took  by 
storm,  is  now  vastly  transformed  in  the  appear- 
ance presented  to  the  eye.  It  is  a handsome 
and  spacious  edifice  unquestionably,  yet  with  a 
distinct,  unmistakable,  and  very  precious 
flavour  of  the  unceremonious  centuries  through 
whose  rudeness  and  hard  knocks  it  has  come 
down  undestroyed  to  our  own  day.  The 
style  may  be  called  Old  Baronial,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  architectural  canons 
have  been  rigidly  adhered  to  in  details.  The 
evidences  of  conspicuous  antiquity  are  much 
more  numerous  inside  the  edifice  than  outside. 
“ Queen  Mary’s  Room,”  which  is  still  main- 
tained in  ordinary  habitable  occupation,  shows 
walls  fully  7 ft.  thick,  a massiveness  which  is 
quite  matched,  if  not  exceeded,  in  other  parts 
of  the  building.  The  mansion  is  surrounded 
by  500  acres  of  beautifully-wooded  grounds, 
interspersed  with  orchard,  vinery,  and  garden 
patches,  and  rejoicing  in  various  specimens  of 
water  ornamentation.  The  Callendar  estate,  in 
its  entirety,  extends  to  about  15,000  acres, 
now  for  the  most  part  under  remunerative 
cultivation,  while  beneath  the  surface  valuable 
mineral  strata  are  abundant. 


CIRCULAR  HOSPITAL  WARDS. 

Sir, — In  forwarding  you,  with  Lady  Strang- 
ford’s  instantly  granted  and  hearty  acquiescence, 
her  ladyship’s  plan  for  a hospital  with  circular 
wards,  which  is  proposed  to  be  built  at  Port 
Said,  for  our  sailors  and  marines,  and  is,  pos- 
sibly, to  be  repeated  at  Constantinople,  I will 
ask  leave  to  append  a few  remarks. 

Lady  Strangford’s  design  is  intentionally 
adapted  throughout  for  an  Oriental  and  hot 
climate.  It  is  a one-storied  building.  The 
four  circular  wards  are  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  establishment,  so  as  to  be  protected  from 
the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun ; with  a similar 
intention,  and  also  to  insure  quietude,  these 
wards  have  no  windows  in  their  surrounding 
walls,  but  they  are  lighted  from  above  by  a 
lantern-shaped  window  or  opening,  which  can 
be  completely  shuttered  on  the  south ; the 
arrangement  by  which  each  ward  will  admit  of 
three  air-currents  from  the  outside  is  very 
simple,  and  most  ingeniously  carried  out ; the 
upward  ventilation,  characteristic  of  a domed 
circular  apartment,  is  here  aimed  at,  and  will. 
I believe,  assuredly  be  effected.  The  position, 
size,  and  mode  of  appropriation  of  the  several 
rooms  situated  around  the  circular  wards  have 
evidently  been  most  carefully  thought  out.  The 
special  sanitary  accommodation  is  judiciously 
provided  for,  and  the  enclosing  verandah  forms 
an  essential  feature  of  an  entirely  admirable 
design,  remarkable  alike  for  its  symmetry  and 
completeness. 

In  a letter  to  me,  accompanying  her  plan, 
Lady  Strangford  alludes  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
East,  in  Egypt  especially,  every  house  “ above 
the  peasant’s  mud  cabin  has  all  its  rooms  domed, 
except  the  smallest.  The  opening  above  has 
a lantern-shaped  frame  for  windows,  which  are 
seldom  put  in  ; the  opening  is  mostly  left  open 
to  the  north,  the  south  being  often  closed  with 
a board.” 

But,  although  Egyptian  dwelling-rooms  arc 
domed,  they  are  not  themselves  necessarily  or 
usually  circular ; and  it  is  the  introduction  of 
the  circular  form  for  the  ward  itself,  and  its 
completion  into  the  dome  above,  which  consti- 
tute the  chief  element  of  novelty  in  Lady 
Strangford’s  design.  This  special  adaptation 
of  a “ windowless  ” circle  to  the  requirements 
of  a hospital  ward  in  a hot  climate,  affords  a 
most  interesting  example  of  the  application  of 
the  circular  principle  in  ward-construction. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  a purely  Oriental 
standpoint,  Lady  Strangford  remarks  that  “ it 
must  be  difficult  to  render  them  [circular 
wards]  cheerful”  in  England.  “A  windowless 
room,”  she  observes,  “ in  these  climates,  and 
under  our  terrible  skies,  is  usually  very  de- 
pressing. But  in  the  East,  where  my  practical 
experience  in  building  has  mostly  lain,  the  case 
is  different ; and  you  may  like  to  know  that  in 
e 
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Illustrations. 


HOSPITAL  OP  ONE  STORY,  WITH  CIRCULAR  WARDS,  FOR  EGYPT, 
Designed  by  the  Viscountess  Strangford.  1884. 

123  ft.  by  foe  ft.  externally.  Walls,  2 ft.  thick  throughout. 

2 circular  wards,  12  beds  each,  equal  to  24  beds. 

2 9 ia 

2 paying-patient  wards,  1 or  2 
1 De 


my  hospital  at  Cairo,  where  we  had  such  an 
inner  domed  room,  we  invariably  found,  to  our 
surprise,  our  patients  did  better  there  than  in 
any  other  ward,  and  were  always  the  most 
cheerful.” 

I need  hardly  point  out  the  emphatic  testi- 
mony hereby  offered  against  the  imputation, 
or  prophecy  rather,  that  a circular  ward  would 
be  monotonous  and  depressing.  Even  when 
such  a ward  is  “ windowloss,”  as  in  Egypt,  this 
is  not  found  to  be  the  case ; and,  in  England  or 
Belgium,  where  circular  wards  are  abundantly 
“ windowed,”  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  it 
should  be  so,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  supposition 
that  a very  square  patient  might  feel  ill  at  ease 
in  a round,  place.  In  relation  to  this  point 
permit  me  here  to  emphasise  as  strongly  as  I 
can  the  expressions  of  surprise  and  delight 
which  I made  use  of  in  my  address  the  other 
evening  at  the  singularly  light  and  cheorful 
aspect  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  large  circular 
wards  in  the  Antwerp  Hospital,  which  I visited 
last  September.  Three  ladies,  members  of  my 
family,  were  equally  pleased  and  astonished. 

As  to  the  objection  of  the  possible  want  of 
light  for  the  purposes  of  operation  or  dressing 
surgical  patients,  I may  say  that  it  is  one 
which  I always  thought  had  no  force  in  it;  and 
it  appears  to  mo  to  be  one  of  those  which  really 
have  little  force  except  that  which  every  asser- 
tion gains  by  being  repeated  and  repeated.  I 
tested  this  question  at  Antwerp.  I imagined 
myself  operating,  and  I placed  myself  on  each 
side  and  at  the  foot  of  a bed,  on  which  there 
was  a spring-wire  mattress,  and  I found  that 
I could  see  every  wire  most  distinctly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  not  only  do  the  numerous 
cross-lights  account  for  this,  but  probably,  also, 
there  is  much  light  reflected  in  every  direction 
from  the  inner  smooth  and  light-coloured  surface 
of  the  circular  walls. 

In  conclusion,  I must  thank  you  for  the 
more  than  ample  justice  which  you  have  done 
to  my  oral  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Hos- 
pitals Association  on  the  17th  inst. ; * and  I 
hope  that  you  will  allow  me  on  another  occasion 
to  communicate  to  you  a few  observations  on 
the  ventilation  of  a circular  ward. 

But  I am  forgetting  Lady  Strangford’s  plan. 


Lan  tern  of  each  Room  : Windows  taken 
out  nearly  all  the  Year. 


It  is  stated  in  her  letter,  that  it  is  “ drawn  for 
Egypt  as  the  builders  there  would  understand 
it,  and  where  the  construction  of  domes  is 
extremely  cheap  and  easy.” 

Lady  Strangford  tells  me  that  she  proposes 
once  a year  to  strip  the  circular  wards  of  their 
destructible  contents,  to  burn  these  latter  out- 
side the  building,  and  to  renew  them.  I sug- 
gested that  the  cremation  should  take  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  wards,  and  by  the  addition  of 
sulphur  or  other  fumigants,  the  fire  itself  would 
act  as  a purifier. 

I have,  indeed,  often  suggested  that  circular 
wards  might  be  built,  in  sections,  of  iron,  just 
as  large  caissons  are ; and  then  that  they  could 
be  lined  with  wood  or  other  material,  which 
might  periodically  be  burned  and  renewed. 

John  Marshall,  F.R.S. 


WINDOW  IN  SOUTH  CHOIR  AISLE, 
SALISBURY. 

ta'isd  HE  two  figures  given  here  form  a portion 
fesiS  of  a window  executed  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
— Morris  & Co.  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
E.  Burne  Jones.  Colour,  alas!  is  wanting  in 
the  representation,  but  we  believe  all  stained- 
glass  artists  will  concur  with  us  that  attempts 
to  render  the  glow  of  translucont  glass  by 
means  of  any  sort  of  colour-printing  are  little 
likely  to  be  attended  with  success.  We  gave 
last  year  a chromolithograph  of  some  decorativo 
design  by  Mr.  Pcynter,  of  which  a diaper 
window  formed  a part ; but  in  that  case  the 
glass  was  only  a subordinate  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  only  a simple  pattern  in  two  or  three 
colours.  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  colour  is  notreducible 
to  the  same  simple  elements,  and  is,  therefore, 
better  not  attempted.  The  other  half  of  the 
window,  containing  the  two  other  figures,  will 
follow,  and  we  are  enabled,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  Messrs.  Morris,  to 
promise  a short  series  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s 
executed  designs  for  stained  glass, — a form  of 
art  in  which  his  peculiar  genius,  with  its  ten- 
dency towards  simplicity  of  form  combined 
with  richness  of  colour,  seems  specially  to  shine, 
even  more  than  in  his  easel  paintings. 


‘ See  Builder  for  Dee.  20,  1881. 


Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.— 

The  following  are  the  probable  arrangements 
for  the  Friday  evening  meetings  before  Easter, 
18S5  : — Jan.  16th,  Frofessor  Tyndall  on  Living 
Contagia;  Jan.  23rd,  Professor  H.  N.  Moseley] 
the  Fauna  of  the  Sea  Shores;  Jan.  30th,  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Pauer,  a short  Review  of  the  Works 
of  Living  Composers  for  the  Pianoforte  (with 
musical  illustrations  by  Mr.  Max  Pauer)  ; Feb. 
6th,  Mr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  How  Thought 
presents  itself  among  the  Phenomena  of  Nature ; 
Feb.  13th,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  the  Forms 
of  Leaves;  Feb.  20th,  Mr.  William  Huggins,  the 
Solar  Corona;  Feb.  27th,  Professor  E.  Ray 
Lankester,  a Marine  Biological  Laboratory; 
March  6th,  CharlesT.  Newton,  C.B.,  the  German 
Discoveries  at  Pcrgamus  ; March  13th,  Sir 
Frederick  A.  Abel  (subject  not  announced) ; 
March  20th,  Professor  A.  W.  Bucker,  Liquid 
Films, — a soap  bubble;  March  27th,  Professor 
Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  the  Sources  of  the  Coal 
Tar  Colours. 


KEBLE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Although  this  chapel  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  some  years,  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  illustrated,  and  as  a specially  rich 
example  of  modern  church  architecture,  in 
which  an  elaborate  system  of  decoration  has 
been  carried  out,  it  is  a building  of  which 
we  wish  to  have  a record  in  our  pages.  Mr. 
Butterfield,  from  whose  designs,  as  is  well 
known,  it  was  erected,  sends  us  the  following 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  chapel  and  its 
decoration. 

The  principal  features  of  the  decoration 
of  the  interior  are  painted  glass  in  the 
windows,  and  mosaics  in  panels  on  the  walls. 
These  illustrate,— as  completely  as  the  space 
will  allow,  and  in  some  sort  after  the  manner 
of  the  Christian  year, — the  successive  dealings 
of  God  with  His  Church : Patriarchal,  Jewish, 
and  Christian,  They  bring  out,  by  means  of 
type  and  antitype,  the  relationship  of  the  Old 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  show  the  process 
of  God’s  gradual  revelation  of  Himself  in 
Christ. 

The  histories  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Joseph,  and 
Moses  in  twelve  of  the  side  panels  of  the 
western  half  or  nave  of  the  chapel,  with  the 
figures  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets  in  the 
four  windows  above,  and  of  the  four  greater 
irophets  with  David,  Solomon,  Samuel,  and 
Elijah  in  the  west  window,  refer  to  the  earlier 
dispensations. 

A series  of  events  from  the  New  Testament, 
viz.,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  Baptism] 
Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
represented  in  mosaic,  are  placed  in  panels  in 
the  eastern  half  or  choir  of  the  chapel.  The 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  is  represented  in  the 
glass  of  the  oast  window. 

The  series  of  mosaics  is  continued  and  com- 
pleted in  a mosaic  quatrefoil  panel,  above  the 
altar-piece  below  the  east  window,  which  repre- 
sents our  Lord  as  Ho  finally  revealed  Himself 
after  His  Ascension  to  St.  John,  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  “ one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,”  pre- 
sent in  His  Church  now  and  till  the  end,  the 
Church  being  symbolised  by  the  seven  candle- 
sticks around  Him,  and  her  chief  ministers  by 
the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand.  It  conveys 
to  the  eye  the  promise  given  of  His  perpetual 
presence  in  her. 

Christian  saints,  in  mosaic  panels  on  either 
side  of  this  centro  figure,  support  it.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  Doctors  are  represented  in  the 
four  side  windows  above,  the  Latin  Doctors 
being  in  the  two  windows  on  the  north  side. 

In  the  north  and  south  transept  windows  are 
central  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with 
one  of  the  four  Evangelists  on  either  side  of 
each  Apostle. 

Along  the  entire  west  end  of  the  chapel  is 
depicted  in  three  mosaic  panels  the  future 
second  coming  of  our  Lord  to  judgment.  He  is 
enthroned  with  the  Apostles,  and  is  attended  by 
angels,  bearing  the  instruments  of  His  Passion, 
the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  spear,  and 
the  nails.  The  figure  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
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icturo  divides  the  saved  on  the  right  hand  from 
•e  lost  upon  the  left  hand  of  our  Lord.  Along 
e foot  of  the  middle  panel  are  the  words, 
{Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
i the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
buds  of  heaven.” 

i The  outside  sculptures  are  a large  figure  of 
L Michael  and  the  Dragon  as  a finial  to  the 
rath  porch  ; and  in  the  two  larger  and  lower 
iches  at  the  east  end  are  figures  of  St.  Mary 
| one  buttress  and  the  Archangel  Gabriel  in 
|.e  other  to  represent  the  Annunciation. 

A figure  of  Archbishop  Longley,  the  Arch- 
:shop  of  Canterbury,  who  laid  the  first  stone 
j the  College  buildings,  which  adjoin  the  chapel 
its  west  end,  occurs  in  the  south-west  niche 
i that  front.  A large  Agnus  Dei  in  relief  sur- 
lounts  the  south  entrance  doorway. 

The  chapel  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  of 
yntesfield. 

:The  engravings  have  been  executed,  from 
jiotographs,  in  the  atelier  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper. 


(WEST  FRONT,  TEWKESBURY  ABBEY. 
This  is  from  a sepia  drawing  (made  some 
me  ago  by  the  present  Editor  of  this  Journal 
lorn  careful  sketches  on  the  spot)  of  the  west 
Mont,  with  its  great  Norman  arch  of  six 
{orders.”  It  shows  the  interpolated  west 
lindow  of  debased  Perpendicular  work,  about 
ihich,  and  the  propriety  of  taking  it  out  and 
fplacing  it  by  something  in  keeping  with  the 
paracter  of  the  Norman  architecture,  there 
is  been  much  ink  shed,  and  will  probably  be 
lore.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  window  is 
hither  a dilapidated  affair,  as  some  people 
ave  asserted,  nor  a fine  specimen  of  late  work, 
b others  have  still  more  rashly  maintained ; it 
a bad  window  in  good  repair.  Such  as  it  is, 
aerefore,  it  had  better  be  left  till  it  becomes 
(ilapidated,  when  it  will  be  time  to  consider 
pw  to  replace  it. 

I The  effect  of  shadow  in  the  deeply-recessed 
rch  is  a reminiscence  of  the  actual  effect  at  a 
ime  in  the  afternoon  when  the  western  sun 
ist  outlined  each  arch  with  a line  of  rich 
blden  light,  emphasising  by  contrast  the 
ivemous  recesses  of  the  shadowed  portions  of 
lie  arch,  an  effect  not  to  be  readily  forgotten. 


DRAWINGS  OF  ST.  STEPHEN’S, 
WALBROOK. 

These  drawings,  by  Mr.  Edmund  H.  Sedding, 
stained  the  first  Academy  Medal  for  Archi- 
>ctural  Drawing  this  year.  As  good  and 
ireful  drawings  they  merit  publication,  and 
tay  be  useful  as  a trustworthy  delineation  of 
le  plan  and  section  and  main  decorative  fea- 
lres  of  Wren’s  celebrated  church,  which,  as  it 
as  been  observed,  “has  given  to  the  narrow 
rae  of  Walbrook  a European  celebrity,”  and 
as  received  more  praise  and  attention  than 
ay  building  of  the  same  size  since  the  Greek 
smples, — praise  well  bestowed  on  its  finely- 
evised  plan  and  section  and  spacious  appear- 
ace,  but  which  must  be  moderated  when  we 
>me  to  consider  its  decorative  detail.  However, 
rare  is  enough  in  it  for  modern  church 
raiders  to  learn  a good  deal  from,  when  once 
ley  will  take  to  planning  churches  on  true 
•chitectural  and  not  on  archaeological  methods. 


PUTNEY  NEW  BRIDGE. 

We  give  this  week  reduced  fac-similes  of  a 
irtion  of  the  working  drawings  for  the  fine 
;w  bridge  which  is  in  course  of  construction 
■ Putney,  to  replace  the  old  picturesque 
mber  bridge,  dear  to  artists,  but  for  some 
me  past  in  a shaky  state  in  regard  to  land 
affic  (heavy  weights,  such  as  steam  rollers, 
ive  been  long  since  forbidden  to  cross  it),  and 
liich  has  always,  from  its  crowded  congeries 
piles,  and  its  narrow  arches,  formed  a serious 
struction  to  the  water  traffic,  more  felt  as 
is  traffic  has  been  more  developed. 

Speaking  as  architects,  we  may  in  the  first 
ace  express  our  satisfaction  that  the  new 
idge  is  to  be  of  masonry,  and  not  an  iron 
nstruction.  Such  a bridge  is  not  only  a finer 
d more  monumental-looking  object  in  itself 
an  any  form  of  iron  girder  bridge  can  be, 
t it  is  in  reality  far  more  enduring,  and  likely 
last  out  the  lives  of  a good  many  iron  bridges, 
the  architectural  treatment  of  the  details  is 
t particularly  striking  or  original, — if  the 
rale  design  is  not,  in  its  effect,  all  that  some 
us  think  a bridge  might  be  made,  even  in 
eordance  with  the  strictest  engineering  re- 


quirements, we  may  at  least  feel  gratified  that 
the  structure  is  simple,  solid,  and  unpretending, 
with  no  false  display  or  striving  after  effect 
about  it.  In  this  respect  it  will  be  the  most  worthy 
companion  to  London  and  Waterloo  bridges 
which  has  been  erected  of  late  years  over  the 
Thames,  and  is  some  compensation  for  the 
gewgaw  sham  Gothic  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

We  take  from  the  specification  a few  notes  in 
regard  to  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  bridge. 
The  approaches  on  each  side  are  carried  on  brick 
arches  with  the  spandrels  filled  up  solid  with 
concrete.  The  bridge  itself  is  of  granite ; the 
skewbacks  of  abutments  and  piers  to  bo  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  the  form  and  dimensions 
shown,  and  not  less  than  4 ft.  on  the  bed, 
measuring  across  the  axis  of  the  bridge ; the 
voussoirs  are  the  same  minimum  width.  In 
setting  the  stones,  vertical  strips  of  lead  T3g  in. 
thick,  2 in.  wide,  and  the  full  depth  of  the 
stones  in  length,  are  inserted  at  a distance  of 
6 in.  from  each  end  of  each  stone,  and  as  each 
course  is  completed  the  joints  are  filled  in  be- 
tween the  lead  strips  with  Portland  cement  and 
sharp  Thames  sand  (1  and  1). 

The  whole  of  the  five  arches  are  being  carried 
on  simultaneously,  so  that  no  arch  is  at  any 
time  more  than  one  course  in  advance  of 
another.  The  whole  surface  of  the  extrados 
and  skewbacks,  on  completion,  will  bo  covered 
with  Glaridge’s  asphalte  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  turned  up  6 in.  against  the  inner 
surface  of  the  outer  spandrel  walls,  the  inner 
spandrel  walls  being  then  built  of  brick.  A 
platform  of  Bradford  landings  9 in.  thick  will 
then  be  laid  over  the  whole.  For  the  carriage- 
way this  will  be  surmounted  by  a layer  of  con- 
crete, and  on  this  the  carriageway  will  be 
formed  with  granite  sets.  The  foot  platforms 
will  be  formed  of  3-in.  York  stone  flagging,  and 
between  this  and  the  6-in.  Bradford  landings  will 
be  laid  the  water-pipes  which  are  now  carried  on 
an  aqueduct  parallel  to  the  old  bridge,  allowing 
room  for  a future  water-main  to  be  laid  even- 
tually by  the  Chelsea  waterworks  company. 
The  space  round  the  pipes  to  be  filled  up  with 
sand,  on  which  the  flags  will  be  bedded.  This 
is  all  clearly  shown  in  the  section  of  the  bridge. 

The  cement  used  is  Portland,  of  the  best 
quality  ; the  briquettes  to  stand  a tensile  strain 
of  170  lb.  per  square  inch  twenty-eight  days 
after  they  are  made.  All  lime  is  from  the 
lower  or  hardened  beds  of  blue  lias  formation. 
Cement  concrete,  one  of  cement  to  eight  of 
ballast ; lime  concrete,  one  of  lime  to  six  of 
ballast.  Concrete  filling  to  be  in  layers  of  not 
more  than  12  in.,  each  layer  to  lie  at  least  three 
days  before  the  next  is  added. 

In  making  the  foundations  iron  caissons  in 
two  lengths,  with  a detachable  but  water-tight 
joint,  have  been  used.  The  lower  caisson,  con- 
structed with  a cutting  edge  at  the  bottom, 
was  principally  to  facilitate  the  excavation  of 
soil,  the  upper  one  to  shield  the  piers  while 
building.  The  lower  caissons,  three  to  each 
pier  (see  smaller  section  drawing),  consist  of 
two  skins  of  rolled  wrought-iron  plates,  the 
outer  skin  \ in.,  the  inner  one  -fa  in.,  with  a 
space  of  3 ft.  6 in.  between  them.  As  the 
caissons  were  separately  lowered  by  four  lower- 
ing screws  to  each  caisson,  their  weight  was 
increased  by  filling  the  space  between  the  skins 
with  concrete.  When  each  caisson  was  on  its 
final  foundation  level  the  cutting  edges  were 
underpinned  with  Bramley  Fall  stones,  4 ft.  by 
4 ft.  by  2 ft.  on  a bed  of  12  in.  of  concrete 
between  the  stones  and  the  river  clay,  the 
caissons  were  gradually  filled  up  internally 
with  successive  12  in.  layers  of  concrete  level 
with  their  rims,  and  the  brick-footing  laid  on 
this  basis. 

The  arches  are  being  turned  on  nine  wrought- 
iron  ribs  to  each  arch,  as  shown  on  the  draw- 
ings, the  ironwork  being  specified  to  be  “ of  as 
good  and  finished  a quality  as  if  it  were  intended 
for  permanent  work.”  The  sight  of  these  busi- 
ness-like girders  has  led  some  people  to  suppose 
the  bridge  was  to  be  of  iron  construction  ; it  is 
so  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ernest  George  in  the  note 
to  his  etching  of  the  old  Battersea  Bridge.  He 
will  probably  be  glad  to  find  he  is  mistaken. 
The  iron  centres  are  carried,  as  will  be  seen,  on 
a series  of  piled  timber  piers,  which  in  them- 
selves have  formed  no  slight  piece  of  work,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  an  open  waterway  throw- 
ing some  extra  difficulty  in  the  way.  We  give 
verbatim  a part  of  the  specification  referring 
to  this  portion  of  the  work : — 

“ When  the  eight  piles  are  driven  to  their  proper  depth, 
they  are  to  he  securely  cramped  together  with  twenty 
wrought-iron  timber  dogs  to  each  support,  and  are  then 
to  have  their  collars  removed  and  the  heads  sawn  off  level, 


so  as  to  give  a perfectly  true  and  even  bearing  to  the  cross 
head-piece,  which  is  to  be  set  true  and  carefully  on  each 
four  piles,  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  uniformly  on  each 
single  pile.  All  piles  are  to  be  shod  with  wrought-iron 
shoes,  uot  less  than  15  lb.  each,  and  strong  iron  hoops  also 
to  the  heads,  the  iron  4 in.  broad  by  1 in.  thick.  On  the 
top  of  theso  cross  heads,  of  which  there  are  two  to  each 
support,  is  to  be  set  the  lower  and  upper  sill,  both  of  elm, 
and  to  be  of  carefully-selected  timber,  as  between  these 
sills  are  to  be  placed  the  wedges,  and  the  ‘ bearing  sur- 
faces ’ between  the  wedges  and  that  come  on  the  cross 
heads  must  be  adzed  to  a true  and  regular  line  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  same  thickness  of  wedges  throughout,  and  the 
parts  that  are  directly  under  the  cast-iron  bed-plate  to  be 
of  one  uniform  level.  When  the  lower  sill  is  fixed  iu 
position  and  securely  fastened  with  dogs,  driven  iu  the 
sides  and  to  each  cross  head,  tho  wedges  are  to  be  placed 
longitudinally  with  it,  and  care  taken  to  have  them  fixed 
across  the  centre  line  of  the  girders.  Theso  wedges  are  to 
bo  of  oak,  selected  timber  fully  seasoned,  and  are  to  be 
carefully  sawn  to  the  given  form,  and  a template  is  to  be 
submitted  for  tho  Engineer’s  approval  before  they  are 
fixed.  When  the  wedges  are  fixed  the  top  sill  is  to  be 
placed  in  position  on  the  top  of  them,  but  care  must  bo 
taken  that  the  distance  between  the  sills  before  the  girders 
are  fixed  is  not  less  than  1 ft.,  so  as  to  have  as  little  raisin" 
of  the  girders  by  the  wedges  as  possible,  and  to  have  as 
much  lowering  space  for  the  girders  as  can  be  obtained 
when  the  centres  are  ‘ struck.’  Between  tho  main 
support  and  the  single  pile  that  carries  the  end  of  tho 
girder  an  intermediate  set  of  piles  or  supports  to  be  driven 
under  the  same  conditions  as  thoso  heretofore  described, 
and  in  the  same  line,  and  to  be  dogged  securely  together! 
The  single  pile  next  to  the  masonry  is  to  bo  placed  upright 
in  position  and  in  the  pocket  left  in  tho  masonry,  and  the 
foot  of  the  pile  sawn  off  square,  so  as  to  allow  of'its  havin'* 
e3  -beari.ne  on  tbo  concrete.  When  all  the  piles  are 
fixed  in  their  proper  position,  tho  12  iu.  by  12  in. 
* stringers  ’ are  to  be  fixed,  care  being  takcu  that  the 
faces  or  parts  of  timber  that  are  in  contact  are  to  come 
closo  together  to  allow  of  their  being  bolted  together  with 
1-in.  wrought-iron  bolts,  with  4-in.  square  washers  j iu. 
thick,  and  in  no  case  any  small  packing  or  mske-up  piece* 
are  to  be  used.  In  every  alternate  bay,  or  11  ft.  4 in. 
apart,  is  to  bo  fixed  crossed  single  bracing  12  ft  by  6 ft’ 
as  shown  bolted  securely  to  the  top,  and  half-way  down  the 
piles,  and  fixed  between  the  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  stringers.  Tho 
entire  face  of  the  50-ft.  opening  are  to  be  covered  with 
12  ft.  by  6 ft.  aling  pieces,  fixed  12  in.  apart,  and  to  be 
securely  spiked  to  the  main  piles,  and  all  corners  or  un- 
evenness is  to  be  adzed  off  so  as  to  enable  a smooth 
passage  to  any  craft  going  through  the  opening.  When 
all  the  piles  are  driven,  and  all  bracing  or  wallings  are 
fixed  complete,  the  girders  A may  be  fixed  or  built  in  their 
places,  namely  6 ft.  8 in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  care 
being  taken  that  the  cast-iron  bed-plates  come  over  the 
centre  of  tho  supports.” 

The  approaches  have  been  protected,  as 
shown  on  the  drawings,  by  “dolphins”  consist- 
ing  of  five  main  piles,  canting  outwards  from 
the  20-ft.  waterway  left  under  the  centering, 
and  by  floating  booms  rising  and  falling  in 
guides,  with  the  tide.  The  ends  only  of  these 
booms  are  seen  on  the  drawing. 

The  contract  includes  the  entire  removal  of 
old  Putney  Bridge,  the  materials  of  which  are 
to  become  the  property  of  the  contractor. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  bridge  will  be 
completed  within  a year  from  this  time. 

The  design  of  the  bridge  is  by  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette,  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  Mr.  E.  Bazalgette  has  had  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  works.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
John  Waddell,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  amount 
of  the  contract  is  244,0001. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON  IN  THE  TIME 
OF  ELIZABETH. 

For  descriptive  article  pertaining  to  this 
illustration,  which  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Brewer,  see  p.  6. 


CALLENDAR  HOUSE,  STIRLINGSHIRE. 
For  a description  of  this  notable  old  mansion, 
see  p.  8. 


Paris  International  Exhibition,  1885. — 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
to  have  exhibited  a collection  of  teaching 
material  and  specimens  of  results  from  French 
schools.  The  Educational  Section  in  Group  Y. 
(Classes  38  to  44)  will  comprise  plans,  models, 
&c.,  of  schools  and  other  institutions,  teaching 
appliances,  gymnastics,  military  exercises,  and 
equipments,  &c.,  printing  and  books,  stationery, 
office  furniture,  photography,  and  musical  in- 
struments. In  the  scientific  annexe  will  be 
included  geology,  ethnography,  discoveries,  in- 
struments and  apparatus  for  medicine,  surgery, 
astronomy,  geography,  weights  and  measures, 
and  money  of  different  nations.  The  artistic 
annexe  is  to  comprise  paintings,  sculpture,  archi- 
tectural models  and  designs,  reproduction  of 
ancient  and  modern  monuments,  paintings  on 
enamel,  porcelain,  medals,  &c.,  and  the  indus- 
trial arts.  The  London  offices  are  at  1,  Castle- 
street,  Holborn,  where  applications  for  the  re- 
maining available  space  and  all  communications 
from  British  exhibitors  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Edmund  Johnson,  Commissaire  Delegu6. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

In  conformity  with  the  by-laws,  the  annual 
general  meeting  was  held  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  “being  the  Tuesday  previous  to 
Christmas  Eve,”  the  President,  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  C.B.,  in  the  chair. 

In  the  report  of  the  Council  it  was  remarked 
that  it  might  be  convenient  to  take,  as  a start- 
ing-point, the  condition  of  the  Institution  when 
the  present  by-laws  were  enacted  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1878.  Then  the  strength  consisted, 
irrespective  of  the  students,  of  2,815  of  all 
other  classes,  now  that  number  was  3,782,  or  an 
increase  of  34-  per  cent,  in  six  years.  During 
the  past  session  there  had  been  279  elections, 
while  the  deductions  from  deaths,  resignations, 
and  erasures,  were  85,  leaving  a net  effective 
increase  of  194,  or  5£  per  cent,  in  the  twelve 
months.  Out  of  the  elections  100  candidates 
were  resident  beyond  the  sea,  a proof  that 
engineers  in  the  Colonies  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Institu- 
tion wero  conducted  and  administered. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Manby,  who  was 
for  seventeen  years  the  secretary,  and  had  since 
1850  been  the  honorary  secretary,  had  removed 
from  the  books  one  who  had  taken  for  many 
years  a leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Institution.  By  his  tact  and  energy  at 
an  early  and  critical  period  of  its  history,  he 
had  managed  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  profession,  and  of 
scientific  men  generally,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  its  present  reputation  and 
success. 

The  changes  in  the  class  of  students  had 
been  very  numerous ; for,  although  there  were 
170  admissions,  exactly  the  same  number  had 
disappeared  from  the  list,  of  whom  71  had 
become  Associate  Members.  The  total  remained 
the  same,  722,  as  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Of 
the  1,964  Students  admitted  since  the  creation 
of  the  class  seventeen  years  ago,  48  were  now 
Members,  545  Associate  Members,  and  6 Asso- 
ciates. As  greater  activity  had  of  late  been 
displayed  by  the  students,  the  Council  had 
sanctioned,  as  an  experiment,  the  announce- 
ment of  twelve  meetings  for  Students  only  for 
the  Session  1884-85,  tfiree  before  Christmas, 
and  nine  afterwards,  at  fortnightly  intervals. 
No  paper  would,  after  the  current  session,  be 
received  from  a student,  in  competition  for  the 
Miller  Scholarship  and  the  Miller  Prizes,  when 
he  was  qualified  by  age,  viz.,  twenty-five  years, 
for  election  into  the  Corporation. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  a strong  desire,  among 
many  non-resident  members,  that  the  day  for 
holding  the  Annual  General  Meeting  should  be 
altered,  the  out-going  Council  expressed  the 
hope  that  its  successor  would  see  fit  to  convene 
a Special  General  Meeting,  at  an  early  and 
convenient  date,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  propriety,  and,  if  approved,  of  making  the 
necessary  alteration  in  the  By-laws  to  effect 
the  change. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  payments,  for 
the  year  ended  the  30th  of  November,  showed 
that  the  income  proper  had  amounted  to 
14,292/.  17s.  3d.,  of  which  1,769/.  17s.  5d.  arose 
from  dividends  on  Institution  investments, 
aggregating  48,000/.,  and  mainly  placed  in  De- 
benture Stocks  of  British  Railway  Companies. 
There  had  also  been  received  3,495/.  9s.  from 
life  compositions  and  the  admission  fees  of  new 
members,  which  were  treated  as  capital,  and 
432/.  11s.  2d.  from  dividends  on  Trust  invest- 
ments, the  total  of  which  was  represented  by 
14,642/.  13s.  10d.,  almost  entirely  standing  in 
Government  Stocks.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  the  general  expenditure  had  been 
12,476/.  18s.  5d.,  of  which  6,193/.  15s.  5d.  had 
been  applied  in  the  production  of  the  publica- 
tions, about  25,000  volumes  in  all,  which  were 
delivered  free  of  charge  to  all  members  wherever 
resident.  Tho  capital  investments  during  the 
year  had  amounted  to  5,322/.  3s.  8d.,  and  the 
premi ums  under  trust  had  absorbed  516/.  11s.  lid. 

The  Council  were  directed  to  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Ordinary 
Meetings,  and  of  such  other  documents  as  might 
be  calculated  to  advance  professional  know- 
ledge, in  aid  of  the  public  and  scientific  objects 
for  which  the  Society  was  founded. 

The  ballot  for  Council  for  the  ensuing  year 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Sir  Frederick  Bram- 
well,  F.R.S.,  as  President;  of  Mr.  E.  Woods, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce,  Sir  John  Coode,  and  Mr.  G. 
Berkley,  as  Vice-presidents;  and  of  Mr.  B. 
Baker,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barry,  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 


F.R.S.,Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  Sir  James  N.  Douglass, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Fox,  Mr.  A.  Giles,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Hayter, 
Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece.  F.R.S., 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  J.  Reed, 
K.C.B.,  P.R.S.,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  C.  Stileman,  Sir 
William  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  bart.,  F.R.S.,  as  other  members  of 
Council. 


Earthquakes  in  Spain. — Accounts  from 
the  southern  provinces  represent  the  earth- 
quake on  Christmas  Day  as  much  more  serious 
than  it  was  at  first  reported.  In  many  towns 
and  villages  of  the  provinces  of  Granada  and 
Malaga  buildings  were  completely  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  many  more  damaged  beyond  repair. 
In  the  town  of  Albaquerques  half  the  houses 
are  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  loss  of  life  is 
considerable.  A private  letter  from  Malaga 
says  that  seven  distinct  shocks  were  felt  in  the 
town,  the  first  being  very  severe  and  lasting 
quite  fifteen  seconds.  The  Government  Com- 
missioners, who  have  begun  their  visit  to  the 
rural  districts,  state  that  192  bodies  have  been 
buried  at  Alhama.  At  Albunuelas  1,000  dwel- 
lings were  destroyed.  In  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
in  Madrid,  on  Tuesday  night,  a report  was  read 
showing  that  the  earthquake  inflicted  only 
slight  damage  upon  the  cathedrals  at  Seville 
and  Granada,  and  that  all  other  monuments 
escaped. 


WROUGHT-IRON  LAMP  STANDARD, 
EATON  HALL. 

The  standard  is  30  ft.  high.  The  panels  are 
symbolical  of  the  arms  of  the  Grosvenor  family, 
the  portcullis  with  the  attendant  chains  form- 
ing part  of  the  ornament.  The  Tudor  rose 
above  is  skilfully  wrought  out  of  sheet-iron 
enclosed  in  a frame-work.  The  column  termi- 
nates with  four  arms.  The  lamps  are  sur- 
mounted by  ducal  strawberry  leaves ; the  top 
terminates  with  a thistle,  his  Grace  being  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle.  The  lamps  are  sup- 
ported by  an  elaborate  spandrel.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  fabric  is  over  two  tons,  and  is 
entirely  of  wronght-iron,  and  in  no  case  has 
cast  or  malleable  iron  been  introduced.  The 
whole  was  designed  by  Mr.  Fairfax  B.  Wade, 
and  is  one  of  a series  now  being  erected  on 
the  terrace  in  front  of  Eaton  Hall,  Chester. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Alfred  Newman  & Co. 


Change  of  Address. — Mr.  A.  Newman, 
some  of  whose  work  we  illustrate  in  another 
column,  has  just  removed  his  forge  from  Marl- 
borough-mews  to  Archer-street,  Haymarket,  as 
he  informs  us  by  means  of  a characteristically 
Medimval  circular. 
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l A NEW  BAND-SAW  FILING  MACHINE. 

An  efficient  band-saw  filing  machine  has  long 
' been  a want  in  the  building  and  kindred  trades,  and 
this  want  appears  to  be  fairly  supplied  in  the  very 
| ingenious  machine  introduced  to  the  public  by 
i Messrs.  Selig,  Sonnonthal,  &Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  It  is  an  American  invention,  and  it  may  be 
i stated  at  once  that  the  machine  is  not  intended  to 
I supersede  the  file,  but  to  use  it  with  better  effect, 
and  with  a saving  in  the  cost  of  files,  band-saws, 
and  wages.  Among  its  chief  advantages,  it  files  with 
an  ordinary  5.j  in.  taper  saw  file,  or  with  any  other 
tile  of  the  same  length  suitable  for  the  shape  of  the 
i tooth.  It  can  be  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power. 

It  is  easily  adjustible  to  various  widths  of  saw- 
i blades,  up  to  2£  in.,  and  to  different  pitches  of 
i teeth.  It  files  eighty  teeth  per  minute,  doing  the 
work  regularly,  and  saving  the  tedious  process  of 
i finishing  the  blades.  The  machine  only  occupies  a 
' small  space,  16  in.  by  22  in.  In  mounting  or  fixing 
it  for  use,  it  is  screwed  to  a table,  or  down  on  an 
1 ordinary  bench,  wooden  supports  being  p'aced  on 
each  side  to  guide  the  saw.  To  the  left  of  the 
: machine, . revolving  easily  upon  a fixed  vertical 
' spindle,  a wooden  disc  is  necessary  to  the  support, 
the  saw-blade  running  round  the  disc  during  the 
filing,  and  passing  in  its  circuit  transversely  through 
i the  vice  of  the  machine.  The  blade  being  adjusted 
|:  in.the  vice,  and  the  motive  power  applied,  the  file 
il  must  commence  to  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  inclined 
■ or  sloping  part  of  the  tooth,  and,  as  it  moves  for- 
ward, is  brought  on  to  the  upright  or  cutting  edge. 

: The  principle  of  the  cam  is  effectively  applied,  and 
the  lifting  action  through  which  the  tile  is  raised 
i and  withdrawn  after  each  filing  operation,  to  be 
; again  instantly  moved  forward  to  its  work,  is 
i singularly  steady  and  regular. 

By  means  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
i chief  points  of  the  machine  may  be  clearly  seen, 
i Before  fixing  the  blade  in  the  vice,  A,  and  com- 
mencing operations,  the  spring,  B,  in  the  movable 
arm,  C,  must  bo  raised  and  turned  slightly  to  the 
left,  when  the  arm  can  be  raised  vertically.  The 
thumbscrew,  D,  on  the  spindle  of  the  hand-wheel, 
E,  is  next  loosened  and  the  hand-wheel  turned  so  as 
I to  bring  down  the  adjustable  carriers  in  the  vice. 

The  blade  is  then  pressed  down  between  the  vice 
i and  the  spring  on  to  the  corners  and  the  hand-wheel 
1 turned  so  that  the  teeth  may  be  sufficiently  pro- 
: truded  to  allow  the  tile  to  clear  the  vice,  after  which 
the  thumbscrew  is  tightened  up.  The  movable  arm 
is  rested  upon  the  screw-head,  F,  which  latter  must 
be  raised  enough  to  keep  the  file  from  touching  the 
saw.  On  to  the  blade  the  feed-pawl,  G,  is  then 
dropped,  its  stroke  being  regulated  by  the  graduated 
quadrant,  H,  to  the  length  of  about  a tooth  and  a 
half  to  one  revolution  of  the  pulley.  The  screw 
holding  the  index-finger  must  be  securely  tight- 
ened, and  the  screw- head,  F,  lowered  sufficiently 
■to  give  the  file  the  light  or  heavy  cut  required  ; then 
tighten  when  adjusted.  When  the  file  moves  from 
the  centre  of  the  tooth  and  is  brought  forward  in  its 
action  to  the  upright  or  cutting  edge,  the  latter  cut, 
if  it  be  too  heavy,  is  remedied  by  screwing  up  the 
front  spring  on  Standard  I.  (if  too  light  the  back 
spring  is  screwed  up),  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  pre- 
vent the  file  after  the  cut  from  easily  leaving  the 
tooth.  When  the  file  is  worn,  or  so  far  used  up 
that  it  loses  its  bite,  the  spring,  B,  must 
be  replaced  on  the  movable  arm  and  regu- 
lated by  the  screw.  If  it  should  occur  that 
the  file  does  not  work  easily  against  the  upright 
edge  of  the  tooth,  it  may  be  that  the  pawl  makes 
too  long  a stroke,  which  can  easily  be  shortened.  It 
will  be  found  while  the  file  is  sharp  the  weight  of 
the  arm  is  sufficient,  unless  the  longer  teeth  of 
uneven  blades  are  to  be  filed  off  quickly,  but  by 


keepirg  the  arm  upon  the  screw-head,  F,  the  cut 
will  be  prevented  from  being  irregular.  It  will  bo 
necessary  to  keep  the  journals  of  tho  machine  well 
lubricated,  including  both  ends  of  the  eccentric 
rod,  K,  the  slicing  piece.  L,  the  hole  in  the  pawl, 
the  piu  in  the  small  disc,  M,  and  the  eccentric,  0. 

In  filing  uneven  blades,  the  machine  should  be 
adjusted  for  taking  off  the  larger  teeth  first,  pass- 
ing the  blade  through  several  times,  until  it  is  found 
that  the  teeth  are  of  uniform  height ; but  new  blades, 
or  blades  finished  in  the  machine,  are  sharpened  by 
pass:ng  through  once. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  favourably  impressed  with 
the  construction  and  working  of  the  machine. 


EDINBURGH. 

Dk.  Rowand  Anderson  has  completed  the 
plans  for  the  building  to  be  erected  in  Queen- 
street  for  the  joint  accommodation  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  and  they  have  been  approved  of. 
The  design  is  carried  out  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  Gothic  style  which  the  architect  has 
adopted  by  considerations  of  utility  as  well  as 
beauty,  the  style  being  one  which  readily 
adapts  itself  to  the  providing  of  sufficient 
window  openings  for  such  of  the  galleries  as 
require  to  be  lighted  from  the  sides.  The 
elevation  is  divided  into  three  stories,  the  lower 
two  of  which  are  lighted  by  large  pointed 
windows,  the  third  story  presenting  a broad 
unpierced  surface,  the  light  of  the  third  floor 
being  entirely  derived  from  the  roof.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  north  front,  and 
consists  of  a deeply-recessed  pointed  doorway, 
having  a row  of  niches  over  it,  above  which 
appears  a triplet  window,  the  whole  culminating 
in  a gable.  The  piers  between  the  windows  of 
the  first  floor  are  formed  into  niches  with 
pinnacled  canopies,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  life-size  statues  of  celebrities.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  design  for  future  extensions  in 
the  form  of  wings,  and  alternative  elevations 
of  these  proposed  additions  are  shown,  one 
having  angle  turrets  at  the  four  comers  and 
the  other  without  these  features.  A tempo- 
lary  structure  of  brick  lined  with  wood  is  to  be 
placed  on  part  of  the  ground  to  be  used  as  a 
place  of  exhibition  pending  the  erection  of  tho 
permanent  galleries. 

The  Scottish  admirers  of  the  late  Dean 
Stanley,  desirous  of  showing  their  sympathy 
with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  opinions  of 
the  Dean  in  regard  to  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Scotland,  have  arranged  that 
a suitable  memorial  of  him  should  be  placed 
in  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral.  This  is  to  take  the 
form  of  a mural  tablet  having  as  its  principal 
feature  a replica  of  the  profile  in  bronze  of 
the  Dean  which  has  been  placed  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  The  site  of  the  memorial  is 
in  the  south  transept,  adjoining  the  royal  pew. 
Three  new  stained-glass  windows  are  at  present 
being  placed  in  the  south  transept,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  royal  pew  will  obstruct  the 
view  of  these.  This  pew  originally  stood  facing 
the  chancel,  having  at  its  back  the  bare,  un- 
pierced wall,  which  cut  off  the  choir  from  the 
rest  of  the  interior.  It  is  much  too  cumbrous 


for  its  present  position,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
utilise  it  in  forming  a screen  across  the  interior 
of  the  west  doorway.  A new  pew,  of  a less 
ponderous  description,  will  take  its  place,  and 
this,  like  the  original  one,  will  be  of  oak,  with 
appropriate  carved  decoration. 

Two  new  police  stations  have  been  sanctioned, 
both  of  considerable  dimensions.  One  of  these, 
in  the  West  Fort,  has  been  in  hand  for  some- 
time, and  the  other,  in  the  Causewayside,  will 
be  commenced  forthwith.  They  are  both 
designed  in  Scottish  Baronial  style,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Morham,  city  architect.  Objection  was 
made  to  the  design  of  these  buildings  by  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  ornamental,  but  one  of  tho 
magistrates,  who  is  himself  a practical  builder, 
said  that  the  estimates  for  the  buildings  were 
very  moderate,  considering  the  amount  cf  ac- 
commodation required  ; and  the  Lord  Provost 
remarked  that  a publio  building  should  have 
some  distinguishing  mark,  and  that  it  would 
not  bo  appropriate  without  ornamentation  off 
some  kind. 


BELL-RINGING. 

Sir, — Having  received  my  Builder  to-day,  as- 
during  twenty  years  past,  I am  greatly  astounded  at 
the  “ Note”  anent  church  belle.  On  a recent  occa  - 
sion, in  back  issues,  several  letters  appeared,  relative 
to  suggestions  to  “ gentlemen  ringers  ” about  fifteen* 
years  back.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  change- 
ringing  is  the  only  recreation  for  a great  many 
young  men,  in  large  and  small  towns.  In  tho 
country,  the  tower  is  generally  in  tho  hands  of  a 
set  of  sulky  h ut-*,  who  will  neither  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science  nor  let  others  more  intelligent 
make  the  attempt  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  Kensington,  the  matter  is  per 
fectly  remedial  ; as,  in  fact,  everywhere  else. 

Let  the  architect  provide  shutters  to  the  insido 
of  i he  bell-chamber  windows,  and  during  ringing 
and  heavy  storms  keep  them  all  shut.  During 
ringing,  in  this  instance  the  sound  will  pass  up  the- 
spire,  and  fall,  not  in  the  nearest  windows,  but  half 
a mile  distant. 

Having  applied  this  scheme  to  my  own  parish 
church,  where  the  bells  are  heavy,  and  often  prac- 
tised, the  residents  round  the  church  cannot  hear- 
the  hells  at  all  in  their  shops  and  piivato  dwellings. 

This  has  been  also  carried  into  effect  at  Sir  G. 
Scott’ s cathedral  in  Edinburgh  ; with  what  effect  1 
cannot  say,  but  am  informed  that  the  disagreeable 
clang  due  to  re-echo  against  near  walls  is  entire' y 
removed. 

Surely  it  is  far  better  to  have  a good  riug  in  one 
place,  such  as  an  important  parish  church,  than 
having  bell-lovers  like  myself  ereciing  light  rings 
in  their  own  dwellings,  which  result  would  certainly 
follow  any  legislation  against  church  bells. 

Greater  nuisances  than  change-ringing  require 
putiiug  down,  such  as  organ-gi  inding  aud  piano- 
playing all  night.  The  most  the  Kensington  people- 
ha»e  to  put  up  with  is  but  two  hours  in  each  week, — 
probably  much  less.  The  grand  ring  ot  ten  at  St.. 
Clement  Danes  was  never  complained  of  by  the 
patients  iu  King’s  College  Hospital  ; nor,  as  far 
as  I know,  any  of  the  well-known  bells  round  othch- 
hospitals. 

Francis  Grayunc,  F.R.C.P., 
Member  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  College  Youths. 

Siltinybourae,  Dec.  25. 


DR.  JOHNSON’S  HOUSE  IN  BOLT  COURT. 

S(R, — There  is  a slight  inaccuracy  in  your  number- 
f >rDec.  13  [p.  787]  with  re'erence  to  the  Stationed’ 
Company’s  School  in  Bolt-court  and  the  house  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  lived  and  died.  I woull  point 
out  that  the  school  premises  proper  and  the  school* 
hou-e  or  residence  of  the  head-master  (generally 
supposed  to  be  Dr.  Johnson's  old  house)  are  two- 
distinct  buildings,  and  of  different  dates.  Tho 
former,  which  is  quite  a modern  structure,  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old,  was 
erected  by  the  Stationers’  Company  expressly  for- 
their  school;  but  the  lai ter,— the  school-house, — 
was  purchased  by  them  as  it  now  stands,  and  is  a. 
much  older  structure  altogether.  It  is  a large  old- 
fashioned  residential  building,  and,  from  the  genera!- 
character  of  its  architecture  and  its  internal  fit- 
tings, would  seem  to  be  of  a date  contemporary 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  The  house  in  which  the  Doctor 
died  you  state  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1819,  which  I am  inclined  to  doubt,  because  that 
would  make  the  present  houso  which  stands  on  its- 
site  not  much  more  than  sixty  years  old, — that  is, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  rebuilt  immediately  after 
the  fire.  But  tho  house  in  question  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  much  older  than  that.  From- 
the  size  and  number  of  the  rooms,  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  the  old-fashioned  doors  and  window- 
shutters,  &c.,  I should  conclude  that  the  old  house 
was  not  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire  as  you 
state,  but  that,  though  greatly  damaged,  it  was 
afterwards  restored  to  much  ot  its  original  con- 
dition, in  which  case  the  present  school-house  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  very  nearly  identical  with 
the  house  in  which  the  Doctor  breathed  his  last. 
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With  regard  to  the  numbering  of  the  houses, 
there  has  evidently  been  at  some  time  an  alteration 
in  the  houses  in  the  court,  and  a little  confusion  has 
been  thus  introduced  into  the  numbers,  which  I am 
not  in  any  way  able  to  elucidate. 

F.  Howard, 

Assistant  Master,  Stationers’  School. 

***  W®  fail  to  discover  what  inaccuracy  Mr. 
Howard  would  correct.  The  facts  are  as  stated. 
As  to  No.  6,  Bolt-court,  there  is  certainly  one  room, 
— the  class-room  on  the  ground-floor  to  the  left, — 
which  has  an  eighteenth-century  air.  We  find 
nothing  else  to  warrant  Mr.  Howard’s  conclusion  as 
to  the  age  of  the  interior,  which,  however,  is  sub- 
stantial and  old-fashioned.  Then  as  to  No.  8,  Bolt- 
court,  contrasting  the  now  house  from  without 
with, — 

(a)  The  coloured  drawing,  signed  and  dated 
“ C.  Tomkins,  1801,”  in  vol.  viii.,  Crowle 
Pennant,  showing  a dark  brick  house  with  red 
brick  voussoirs  over  windows  ; 

{l)  The  view  of  1810  (G.  Shepherd,  delin.  ; S. 
Rawles,  sculpt.)  in  the  Grace  Collection, 
British  Museum  ; 

(c)  The  view  in  Soane  Museum  ; and 

(a)  The  view  by  C.  J.  Smith  in  vol.  viL,  Croker’s 
“ Boswell,”  Bohn,  1848, — 

it  will  appear  how  the  front  elevation, — alike  in 
those,  — differs  from  the  present;  and  strikingly  in 
that  the  central  line  windows  which  light  the  stair- 
case in  the  existing  house  are  upon  a different  level 
from  the  other  windows,  and  have  deep  round-headed 
reveals. 

Moreover,  conclusive  proof  of  what  we  said  will 
be  found  in  A 1 1 the  Year  Round  for  the  9th  of  July, 
1859.  Therein  is  quoted  a passage  supplied  to 
Dickens  by  Mr.  Bensley,  son  and  successor  to  the 
Bensley  who  succeeded  Sam.  Richardson  and  Allen, 
-Johnson’s  friend.  Bom  in  Johnson’s  house,  Bensley 
lived  there,  and  in  the  house  which  replaced  it  after 
the  fire  of  1819  until  the  sale  to  the  Stationers’  Com- 
pany,  1858.  He  says,  inter  alia,  that  the  fire  totally 
consumed  Johnson’s  residence. 

Cassell's  “Old  and  New  London  ” makes  a hash 
of  the  whole  thing,  vol.  i.,  pp.  112-13.  Thorn- 
bury’s  blunders  (for  he,  we  believe,  wrote  the  earlier 
part  of  that  work)  are  crowned  by  the  illustration. 
This,  professedly  “No.  8,”  is  in  reality  No.  3,  a 
house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court,  which  has 
always  belonged  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
(lately  removed  to  ChaDdos -street,  W.),  and  where 
until  lately  their  meetings  wore  held.  The  original 
rooms  are  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Parkes,  a surgeon. 
The  house  is  distinguished  by  the  figured  medallion 
■over  the  door,  once  gilt.  It  is  a much  older  house 
than  No.  6,  the  Stationers'  School-house. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  Builder  for  Sept.  12, 
1857,  there  were  given  views  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
chambers  in  Hare-court  and  Inner  Temple-lane. 


RATES  IN  THE  INNS  OF  COURT. 

Sir, —In  your  “Notes”  of  last  week  [p.  849]  I 
observe  a statement  is  put  forth  that  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  some  other  Inns  are  exempted  from  any 
payment  of  local  rates,  beiug  themselves  extra- 
parochial.  So  far  as  regards  one  of  the  places 
mentioned,  viz.,  Gray’s  Inn,  I for  one  can  speak 
<]uite  feelingly  to  the  contrary,  having  myself 
contributed  as  lessee  and  occupier  of  a set  of 
chambers  in  this  Inn, — year  by  year  for  nearly  ten 
years  past, — my  quota  to  the  Poor,  School  Board, 
and  other  rates,  which  are  duly  made  and  levied  by 
the  constituted  authorities  at  least  twice  a year. 

Leonard  F.  Clow. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bristol. — The  extensive  factory  which  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  D.  and  H.  0. 
Wills,  tobacco  manufacturers,  of  Redcliff-street, 
are  about  to  erect  in  East-street,  Bedminster, 
has  been  commenced,  and  the  work  is  now  in 
•full  operation.  The  site  is  that  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Rake’s  tannery,  and  the  building  when 
■erected  will  be  one  of  the  largest  tobacco 
factories  in  the  country.  It  will  have  a frontage 
to  East-street  of  2G0  ft.,  and  a depth  of  295  ft. 
The  front  elevation  will  be  Gothic  in  character, 
and  the  materials  used  will  be  Cattybrook  faced 
bricks,  with  freestone  dressings.  Mr.  Frank 
Wills  is  the  architect,  and  the  general  building 
•contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven,  of 
Bedminster,  and  Mr.  Henry  Sampson,  also  of 
Bedminster,  is  the  contractor  for  the  iron-work 
and  fire-proof  floors,  the  amount  of  their  joint 
tender  being  27,OuOI. 

Boston. — On  the  15th  ult.  a new  dock  was 
opened  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  The  dock, 
which  is  situate  near  to  the  town  and  close  to 
the  people’s  Park,  is  825  ft.  long  and  450  ft. 
wide,  the  water  area  being  upwards  of  seven 
acres.  The  lock  is  300  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide, 
having  two  pairs  of  gates.  The  walls  of  the 
dock  are  vertical,  32  ft.  6 in.  high  from  floor  to 
coping,  and  15  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  built  of 
concrete,  the  upper  part,  where  the  ships  come 
in  contact  with  the  walls,  being  lined  with 


Staffordshire  blue  bricks.  The  coping  is  hard 
sandstone.  The  dock  is  connected  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  by  a swing  bridge 
across  the  haven  of  the  river  Witham,  and 
the  quays  are  provided  with  sidings  in  con- 
nexion with  the  railway.  There  are  capa- 
cious granaries  for  storing  purposes,  travel- 
ling cranes,  large  fixed  cranes,  &c.  A coal 
hoist,  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and 
capable  of  filling  a ship  of  a thousand  tons 
during  one  tide,  has  been  erected  on  one  of  the 
quays.  The  hoist  is  capable  of  discharging 
either  drop,  bottom,  or  end  delivery  trucks,  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  deliver  the  coal  with  as 
little  breakage  as  possible.  The  foundation  of 
the  lock  is  composed  of  cement  concrete,  and 
rests  on  a bed  of  very  hard  clay.  The  invert  is 
of  sandstone,  and  the  walls  of  concrete,  lined 
with  Staffordshire  bricks.  The  sills  and  hollow 
quoins  are  of  granite.  The  lock  gates  are  of 
pitch-pine,  with  greenheart  heel- posts,  mitre- 
posts,  and  bottom  ribs.  Each  gate  is  29  ft.  6 in. 
long,  32  ft.  high,  and  2 ft.  7 in.  thick.  The 
sluices  are  disposed  in  the  side  walls,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  scour  the  mud  from  the  back  of 
the  gates  and  lock  pits.  A wooden  pier 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  lock  to  the 
channel  with  bollards,  and  there  are  other  con- 
veniences for  getting  vessels  in  and  out.  A 
jetty  extends  from  the  lock  wall  along  the  river 
parallel  with  the  dock,  with  landing-3tages, 
steps,  and  sidings  to  the  railway.  The  swing- 
bridge  is  of  wrought  iron,  126  ft.  long  and  13  ft. 
wide.  It  swings  on  an  oval-shaped  cast-iron 
pier  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is 
expected  that  a large  coal  import  trade  will 
take  place  from  Boston,  which  is  now  by  far 
the  nearest  port  to  the  collieries  of  Nottingham 
and  South  Yorkshire,  and  also  the  nearest  port 
for  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  midland 
connties.  Arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  a large  import  timber  trade  from  the 
Baltic,  a considerable  portion  of  the  dock  quays 
having  already  been  taken  for  storing.  The 
port  will  be  useful  for  fishing-smack  purposes, 
and  a large  fishing  trade  is  anticipated.  The 
cost  of  the  dock,  including  hydraulic  power, 
warehouses,  &c.,  has  been  about  120,0001.  The 
plans  for  the  dock  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wheeler,  C.E.,  the  borough  engineer,  and  the 
consulting  engineer  has  been  Mr.  J.  Abernethy, 
Past-President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers. 
The  improvement  of  the  outfall  has  been 
recently  completed  at  a cost  of  100,000i.,  a 
new  channel  having  been  cut  through  the 
clays  at  the  mouth  of  the  Witham. On 


the  following  day  a new  iron  railway  bridge, 
300  ft.  long,  crossing  the  Witham  near  the 
Grand  Sluice  at  Boston,  was  tested  and  opened 
for  traffic.  The  bridge,  which  has  cost  from 
12,0001.  to  14,0001.,  has  been  constructed  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Pitts,  of  Leeds,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  Kirby,  district 
engineer.  It  crosses  the  river  in  three  spans. 
The  central  supports  are  six  cylinders,  sunk 
25  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  brick 
abutments  resting  on  piles  form  the  end 
supports. 


Leicester. — A new  hosiery  factory,  which  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  I.  & R.  Morley,  has  just 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  Harry  Bland,  of  Oxford-street,  Leicester. 
The  new  building,  a lofty  structure  of  three 
storeys,  occupies  a site  opposite  the  Board 
schools  and  chapel,  covering  an  area  of  about 
1,200  yards.  The  basement  is  fitted  up  as  a 
“ strong  room,”  110  ft.  by  42  ft.,  for  the  storage 
of  yarn  and  manufactured  goods.  At  the  rear 
of  the  warehouse  stands  the  ground-floor  factory, 
110  ft.  by  42  ft.  and  the  engine  room,  containing 
two  30-h.p.  boilers  by  Hawksley,  Wild,  & Co.,  of 
Sheffield,  and  a ponderous  engine  by  Mr.  T. 
Bates,  of  Sowerby  Bridge,  Lancashire.  Con- 
nected with  the  boiler  - house  is  a chimney, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are,  height  120  ft., 
diameter  at  base  11  ft.,  and  at  summit  5 ft. 
The  chimney  stands  upon  a foundation  of  fifty 
tons  of  stone,  and  is  constructed  of  pressed 
Coalville  bricks,  with  blue  brick  angles.  The 
cap  is  a speciality,  being  designed  in  pressed 
brick  relieved  with  Derbyshire  stone;  it  is 
altogether  devoid  of  projections.  The  first 
floor  is  divided  into  warehouse  and  factory, 
the  former  64  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  the  latter  120  ft. 
by  43  ft.  Each  department  is  fitted  with 
separate  lavatories,  &c.,  in  fact,  this  remark 
applies  to  the  whole  building.  The  second  and 
third  storeys  are  also  devoted  to  a factory 
and  warehouse  upon  each  floor.  The  rooms 
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are  lofty,  and  ventilation  is  obtained  by  means 
of  forty  Tobin  shafts,  in  connexion  with  which 
are  a number  of  extraction  tubes.  The  rooms 
are  heated  by  steam  apparatus  supplied  by  Mr. 
F.  Ashwell,  Leicester.  Externally  the  building 
is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  following  are 
the  sub  - contractors : — For  plumbing  and 
glazing,  Messrs.  Norman  and  Underwood, 
Freeschool  - lane ; iron-work,  Messrs.  Gimson 
and  Co.,  Vulcan  - street  ; plastering,  Mr. 

T.  Nicholls,  Crafton  - street. The  Walker 

Memorial  Hall,  erected  on  the  Highfields 
by  Messrs.  Walker,  hosiery  manufacturers, 
Rutland-street,  in  memory  of  their  father, 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  was  opened 
on  the  20th  ult.  The  edifice  occupies  a com- 
manding sito  fronting  the  Melbourne-road,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Melbourne  Hall.  It  has  been 
built  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Goddard 
& Paget,  architects,  and  is  composed  of  red 
sand  bricks.  On  the  ground-floor  is  a spacious 
hall,  45  feet  by  44  feet,  flanked  by  two  large 
class-rooms.  The  class-room  adjacent  to  the 
front  entrance  is  fitted  up  as  a coffee  and 
reading  room.  The  contractor  for  the  work  was 
Mr.  Bentley,  and  the  sub-contractor  for  the 
brickwork,  Mr.  Butteriss. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Alccster. — The  chancel  of  Arrow  Church  has 
received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  an  ela- 
borate reredos  in  polished  alabaster.  It  is 
given  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  in  memory 
of  the  lato  Marquis  of  Hertford,  K.G.  It 
extends  the  whole  width  of  the  east  wall. 
In  the  centre,  under  a traceried  and  crocketted 
canopy,  is  the  Cross  in  bold  relief,  on  a 
diapered  background,  enclosed  by  buttresses 
supporting  angels.  On  either  side  are  double 
arches  containing  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, and  at  each  of  the  ends  are  other  arches 
filled  with  carvings  of  the  wheat  and  vine,  also 
divided  by  buttresses  carrying  aDgels,  between 
which  are  gabled  canopies  enclosing  the  pelican 
and  young  and  the  Agnus  Dei.  All  the  arches 
are  supported  by  marble  columns,  affording  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  alabaster.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & 
Hobbs,  of  London  and  Manchester. 

Deane  ( Lancashire ). — The  ancient  church  of 
St.  Mary,  in  the  hamlet  and  manor  of  Deane, 
near  the  growing  town  of  Bolton,  was  re- 
opened on  the  22nd  ult.,  after  having  under- 
gone repair.  In  1833,  when  the  late  Canon 
Girdlestone  was  vicar  of  the  parish,  the  serious 
state  of  decay  into  which  portions  of  the  edifice 
had  fallen  rendered  considerable  restoration 
necessary.  This  work  was  carried  out  in  such 
a manner  as  to  cover  and  completely  hide  many 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  interior.  The 
work  of  restoration  now  completed  has  been, 
so  far  as  it  had  gone,  of  a thorough  character. 
The  new  roof  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
original  roof,  with  the  exception  that  the  panels, 
instead  of  being  filled  in  with  plaster,  are  of 
oak  boarding.  The  pillars  and  arches,  which 
had  been  badly  cut  and  notched  in  mauy  places 
for  the  insertion  of  the  gallery  beams,  have  been 
repaired  so  far  as  was  required  for  stability, 
without  interfering  with  the  ancient  appear- 
ance of  the  stonework.  The  galleries  have 
been  removed.  The  arch  in  the  tower  at  the 
wesr.end  has  been  opened  on t,  and  the  tower  fresh 
fitted  for  the  bell  ringers.  The  removal  of  the 
old  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries  has  very 
much  improved  the  appearance  of  the  interior 
of  the  church,  besides  adding  to  the  accommo- 
dation on  the  ground  floor.  The  chancel  has 
been  lengthened  some  10  ft.,  allowing  room  for 
the  erection  of  choir  stalls.  In  the  extension  of 
the  chancel  the  old  work  has  been  carefully 
copied,  old  stone  having  been  used,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
patching ; and  in  design  the  extension  harmo- 
nises with  the  rest  of  the  building.  In  taking 
down  the  east  end  the  remains  of  earlier 
windows  were  found  embedded  in  the  wall 
under  the  late  east  window,  and  in  the  recon- 
struction the  exact  lines  of  the  former  window 
have  been  retained,  and  the  detail  enriched  in 
accordance  with  the  portions  of  the  olderwindow 
found.  In  removing  the  plaster  on  the  side  walls 
of  the  chancel,  the  old  aumbry  was  found,  and 
on  both  sides  were  traces  of  black  letter  inscrip- 
tions and  coloured  decorations, — about  4 ft.  by 
3 ft., — enclosed  in  ornamental  illuminated  scroll- 
work. The  fixing  of  the  new  roof  and  other 
principal  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
John  Statham  & Sons,  of  Pendleton.  The 
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pnework  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
Lotion  of  that  firm  by  Mr.  James  Bowden,  of 
ke’s-lane.  The  oakwork  in  the  Hulton  “pew  ” 
by  Mr.  James  Hatch,  of  Lancaster.  The 
iole  oF  the  work  of  restoration  has  been 
rried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  It.  K. 
i-eeman,  architect,  of  Bolton. 

Eastbourne. — Some  decorative  work  is  just 
ping  completed  in  the  apse  and  sanctuary  of 
iis  church.  The  ornamentation  is  wholly 
ivzantine  in  style,  the  ruling  principle  through- 
xt  being  that  the  arcliitectutal  structure  is 
very  where  closely  followed  and  emphasised, 
lie  aim  being  to  decorate  the  stonework,  and 
reserve  its  texture,  even  when  coloured,  and 
road  spaces  of  the  original  stone  are  purposely 
:ft  untouched  between  the  decorated  portions, 
he  general  features  of  the  system  of  decora- 
on  adopted  are  as  follow  : — A double  back- 
round  to  all  colours,  either  absolute  gold  or 
old  colour,  with  white  upon  the  gold  before 

Jeceiving  the  figures,  or  vice  versA,  The  pat- 
erns  are  chiefly  conventional  forms  of  flowers 
i nd  foliage,  wrought  into  panels,  or  formed 
( i to  flowing  bands  following  the  architectural 
, | lines.  The  general  design  is  due  to  Mr.  Alfred 
j itrong,  architect  of  the  church,  and  the  work 
I tas  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Howe,  of 
jiVxgmore-street,  Cavendish-square. 

Wigan. — A reredos,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
street,  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Michael’s 
clhurch,  Wigan.  It  is  in  three  divisions, 
occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the  east  wall. 
The  central  portion  has  a wide  crockettcd  gable 
: >f  Irish  green  marble,  inclosing  three  arches. 

* ,he  centre  one  containing  the  sculpture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
3t.  John,  and  the  arches  on  either  side  the 
figures  of  Saints  Michael  and  Gabriel,  all 
executed  in  white  alabaster  on  a diapered  back- 
rround,  the  moulded  jambs  and  mullions  and 
plinth  dividing  them  being  of  Greek  red  marble, 
with  bands  of  black  marble.  Under  them  and 
above  the  super  altar  is  a panelled  dado  of  Irish 
green  marble,  pierced  by  quatrefoils  inlaid  with 
coloured  marbles,  the  whole  resting  on  a solid 
moulded  thick  slab  of  Isle  of  Man  black  marble 
on  a wall  of  alabaster.  The  two  end  divisions 
are  panelled  with  a moulded  and  inlaid  frame- 
work of  polished  alabaster,  having  in  its  divi- 
sions sets  of  Garrard’s  embossed  and  enamelled 
tiles,  the  moulded  plinths  and  cappings  being 
of  Isle  of  Man  black  marble.  _ The  wall  above 
and  around  the  east  window  is  richly  treated 
Iwith  mural  decoration.  This  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs. 

, Hampstead. — The  interior  of  Hampstead  Old 
Church  (St.John’s)  has  just  been  enriched  by  a 
i marble  font,  designed  and  presented  by  Mr. 

I Alfred  Bell,  one  ofthe  Churchwardens.  A cover 
of  appropriate  design  is  about  to  follow.  Mr. 
iForsyth,  of  Finchley-road,  Hampstead,  was  the 
sculptor. 

i London. — An  elaborate  wrought-iron  chancel 
! screen  was  added  to  St.  Saviour  s Church,  St. 
h George’ s-square,  Belgravia,  on  Christmas  Day. 
| The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Barford,  of 
(Maidenhead,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
iRomaine  - Walker  & Tanner,  architects,  of 
liBuckingham-street,  Adelphi. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leek.— A new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  and 
i Schools  have  been  opened  here.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  a schoolroom  3-1  ft.  square,  with  six  con- 
venient class-rooms  abutting  upon  it  and  divided 
! off  by  glazed  screens,  with  separate  yards  for 
boys  and  girls.  There  is  an  additional  class- 
i room  in  the  tower,  and  there  is  abundant  room 
for  some  350  to  400  scholars.  The  first  floor, 
i which  is  used  as  the  chapel,  is  52  ft.  by 
j 35  ft.  This  has  a gallery  at  the  eastern 
end.  The  opposite  end  is  occupied  by  a 
rostrum.  Baden's  warm  fresh-air  apparatus  is 
used  for  this  apartment.  There  is  a vestry, 
with  private  stair,  which  can  upon  occasion  be 
thrown  into  the  chapel  as  a kind  of  small 
transept.  Exclusive  of  this  the  total  sittings 
are  about  330  in  the  area,  and  some  70  more 
in  the  gallery.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Sugden  & Son,  architects.  Ihe 
builders  were  Mr.  Herbert  Hall,  Mi’.  William 
Knowles,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Heath. 


Water  Supply,  Andover.— Messrs.  C.  Isler 
& Co.,  of  Southwark  - street,  have  received 
orders  to  deepen  the  existing  well  for  the 
supply  of  the  town  of  Andover  by  means  of  a 
15-inch  artesian-bored  tube  well. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Croydon. — Extensive  alterations  and  additions 
have  lately  been  made  to  the  Brighton-road 
Board  Schools,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridge, 
the  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  Board.  The 
largest,  and  perhaps  the  most  complete,  addition 
is  to  the  senior  boys’  department,  approached  at 
the  western  end  by  a flight  of  stone  steps,  leading 
to  a large  lobby,  which  gives  access  to)  the 
cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  and  also  direct  to  the 
boys’  main  schools  and  class-rooms.  The  desks 
in  the  principal  boys’ room  are  Lascelles's  dual 
desks,  the  back  rows  being  on  raised  platforms. 
Generally,  Doulton’s  patent  automatic  flushing- 
tanks  and  stoneware  ranges  have  been  adopted 
for  the  latrines.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  canned  out  by  Mr.  W.  Marriage,  of  the 
Oval,  Croydon. 

Bristol. — New  Sunday  Schools  are  being 
erected  in  connexion  with  Hebron  Chapel, 
Bedminster,  Bristol,  from  designs  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  honorary  architect,  and  they 
will  shortly  be  completed.  The  work  is  being 
canied  out  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven,  of  Bristol,  the 
cost  being  2,500/. 


<£{k  gtobnxt’s  Column. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  THEIR  USES— I. 
j5cFjrS]T  will  be  evident  that  irrespective  of  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  stone  or 
eU.01  bi’icks  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
a building,  the  mortar  which  unites  them  will 
exert  considerable  influence  in  the  sti’ength  and 
permanency  of  the  whole  structure.  Too  much 
importance,  therefore,  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  selection  of  the  materials,  cement  or  lime 
and  sand,  of  which  the  mortar  is  composed,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  mortar  is  compounded 
and  used. 

To  enable  a proper  and  judicious  choice  of 
materials  being  made  it  is  essential  that,  at  all 
events,  a rudimentary  knowledge  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  component  parts  of  each  ; for  it  is 
impossible  to  make  choice  of  a material  of 
which  nothing  but  its  outward  appearance  is 
known.  The  very  slight  knowledge  of  weaving, 
for  instance,  possessed  by  the  generality  of 
people  enables  an  opinion  to  be  at  once  formed 
as  to  whether  a piece  of  material  is  of  properly 
woven  thread  or  is  what  is  generally  termed 
“ shoddy,’’  so  a slight  knowledge  of  the  com- 
ponents of  a cement  or  lime,  and  of  their  manu- 
facture, may  assist  in  enabling  a just  opinion  to 
bo  formed  as  to  whether  the  sample  under  con- 
sideration is  a good  honest,  material,  capable  of 
giving  good  results  under  proper  treatment,  or 
is  worthless  as  a matei’ial  for  consti’uction. 

All  cements  used  in  building  from  the  earliest 
atres  have  lime  as  a base  combined  with  silica 
and  alumina  in  varying  proportions,  or  are  what, 
for  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  pure 

^meS-  . . r-  • 

The  limes  have  been  divided  by  Yicat  into 
five  classes,  and  as  the  classification  satisfies 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  each  in  a very  per- 
fect manner,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  disturbed.  He  classifies  them  as 
follows  : — 

No.  1.  The  rich  limes. 

No.  2.  The  poor  limes. 

No.  3.  The  slightly  hydraulic  limes. 

No.  4.  The  hydraulic  limes. 

No.  5.  The  eminently  hydraulic  limes. 

The  emixxently  hydraulic,  the  hydraulic,  and 
the  slightly  hydraulic  limes  are  those  which  set 
more  or  less  fi’eely  in  water. 

These  are  all  produced  by  the  simple  calcina- 
tion of  limestones,  containing  different  propor- 
tions of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina,  in  a state  of 
chemical  or  only  mechanical  combination.  Thus, 
the  rich  limes,  or  what  are  often  called  fat 
limes,  are  produced  from  the  simple  calcination 
of  limestone,  which  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  a good  white 
chalk.  The  poor  lime  is  the  result  of  calcining 
a limestone  which  contains  a larger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  inert  material  ; that  is,  silica  in 
the  form  of  sand,  or  other  materials,  which  are 
only  combined  mechanically  with  the  base  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  Coming,  then,  to  the  hy- 
draulic limes,  they  are  produced  from  limestones 
which  contain  silica  and  alumina  in  varying 
proportions  in  actual  chemical  combination  with 
the  base  ; the  slightly  hydraulic  haying  but  a 
small  percentage  of  silica  and  alumina,  while 
the  eminently  hydraulic  may  have  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  of  the  two.  For  instance,  the 


slightly  hydraulic  lime  would  be  produced  by 
the  calcination  of  the  grey  chalk,  and  the  emi- 
nently hydraulic  from  the  limestone  in  the 
blue  lias  formation.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  is  the  lime  produced  from  the  dolomites 
or  magnesium  limestones. 

The  pi’oeess  of  manufacture  or  the  burning  of 
lime  is  simple.  The  limestone,  reduced  to- 
pieces  of  convenient  size,  is  placed  in  alter- 
nate layers  with  coal  in  kilns  and  burned.  The 
chemical  action  resulting  from  the  calcination  i& 
the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
limestone,  resulting  in  the  production  of  quick- 
lime ; this,  again,  has  to  be  converted  into  a 
hydrate  of  lime  by  the  addition  of  water  when- 
required  for  use.  The  proper  methods  of  doing 
this  will  be  described  later  on. 

Cement,  or  what  is  known  as  Portland 
cement,  has  also,  as  has  been  already  said,  a 
base  of  lime,  but  contains  a considerably  larger 
percentage  ©f  silica  and  alumina  in  chemical 
combination  with  the  base  than  any  of  the 
limes,  and  the  calcination  is  carried  out  at  a 
mxich  higher  temperature.  The  manufacture 
of  cement  is,  further,  not  of  such  a simple  cha- 
racter as  that  of  lime.  It  is  seldom  that  in 
nature  a limestone  is  found  that  possesses  the 
exact  proportions  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina, 
for  the  production  of  Portland  cement.  The 
desired  combination  has,  therefore,  to  be  pro- 
duced artificially  by  mixing  materials  which 
contain  the  required  ingredients.  This  is  gene- 
rally attained  by  incorporating  with  alimestonc- 
a clay  which  contains  the  silica  and  alumina  in 
proper  proportions. 

Portland  cement  may  be  produced  from  any 
raw  materials  which  contain  the  requisite 
pi’oportion  of  each  ingredient.  Some,  however, 
are,  of  course,  more  easily  treated  and  manipu- 
lated than  others ; while,  for  purely  commercial 
reasons,  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  some  of' 
them. 

Chalk  and  clay  are  the  materials  which  lend 
themselves  most  readily  to  manipulation.  A 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated  for  the  production  of  Portland  cement 
will  give  a very  general  idea  of  some  of  th& 
difficulties  attending  its  manufacture,  and 
enable  just  conclusions  to  be  formed  as  to  the 
causes  of  peculiarities  which  may  be  developed 
in  any  samples  under  consideration,  or  in  any 
cement  that  may  be  used. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  chalk  and  clay 
which  the  manufacturer  uses  having  been  de- 
termined, they  are  mechanically  mixed  with  the- 
addition  of  water  in  a wash-mill, — the  resulting 
slip,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  “ slurry,” 
passes  thi’ough  a sieve  ns  it  leaves  the  wash- 
mill,  and  is  then,  according  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced process  of  manufacture,  passed  through 
mill-stones,  and  ground.  From  the  mill-stonea 
it  is  either  pumped  or  run  by  gravitation  on  to- 
large  floors  (under  which  are  arranged  flues), 
and  dried.  When  all  the  moisture  has  been 
expelled,  it  is  loaded  into  the  kilns  in  alternate 
layers  with  coke,  and  burned.  The  resulting 
clinker,  which  should  be  dark  in  coloui-,  and 
calcined  almost  to  vitrefaction,  is  then  broken 
into  pieces  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  ground  in 
mill-stones  to  the  desired  fineness  ; the  result 
being  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  Thus 
the  difficulties  of  manufacture  will  be  appre- 
ciated. *An  error  in  the  mixture  of  the  due 
proportion  of  the  raw  materials,  or  in  their- 
proper  and  pei’fect  mechanical  admixture,  or  an 
ei’ror  in  the  calcination,  will  result  in  a more  or 
less  imperfect  cement,  which,  when  used,  will 
give  indifferent  or  absolutely  bad  results. 

The  limits  within  which  the  chemical  analysis 
of  a Portland  cement  may  vary  is  but  small, 
not  more  than  about  five  per  cent,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  lime,  and  even  this  small  difference, 
though  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  a 
cement  unsound,  will  make  a cement  either 
slow  or  quick  setting,  according  to  whether  it 
contains  the  maximum  ortho  minimum  quantity. 
The  amount  of  calcination  to  which  a cement 
has  been  subjected  will  also,  within  certain 
limits,  render  it  slow  or  quick  setting,  according 
as  it  has  been  hard  or  light  burned. 

Though  theoretically  a cement  as  it  leaves 
the  mill-stones  is  fit  to  use,  practically  it  should 
be  warehoused  for  some  time,  and  allowed  to 
cool  before  it  is  used.  Theory  and  practice  arc 
often  at  variance  without  any  assignable  cause  -r 
but  in  this  case  the  cause  is  easy  to  determine- 
if  the  action  which  takes  place  by  calcination 
is  examined.  Unlike  the  limestones,  which  by 
calcination  are  only  deprived  of  their  carbonic- 
acid,  the  calcination  of  a raw  cement  effects 
in  addition  to  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic 
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acid,  the  chemical  combination  of  the  lime, 

silica,  and  alumina,  which  previously  were  only 
in  a state  of  intimate  mechanical  admixture. 
If,  therefore,  this  chemical  combination  has  not 
been  absolutely  perfected,  and  except  in  a labo- 
ratory this  is  practically  impossible,  there  will 
remain  in  the  cement  a small  percentage  (it 
may  be  only  one  or  two  per  cent.)  of  limo 
which,  though  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  has 
not  entered  into  chemical  combination  with  the 
silica  and  alumina,  and  which  remains,  there- 
fore, in  a state  of  quicklime;  and  the  action  of 
adding  water  to  it  in  this  condition  would  cause 
it  to  expand,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would 
be  detrimental  to  any  work  in  which  it  was 
used.  The  object  gained,  therefore,  by  allowing 
a cement  to  be  warehoused  for  a considerable 
-time  is  to  allow  these  small  particles  of  free 
lime  to  “ air  slack,”— that  is,  to  abstract  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  become  so  manv 
'inert  particles  in  the  cement.  The  presence  of 
a small  percentage  of  inert  air-slacked  lime  is 
not  detrimental  to  a cement ; bnt  of  necessity 
the  presence  of  free  lime  in  anv  large  quantity 
would  render  ir,  wheD  fresh,  very  dangerous  to 
"use  ; and  when  aged,  the  presence  of  this  inert 
lime  would  become  an  adulterant,  and  pro- 
portionately reduce  its  strength. 

Given  that  the  cement  is  properly  pro- 
portioned and  calcinated,  the  finer  it  is  ground 
the  better  will  be  the  result  obtained  with  it  in 
practice.  There  are,  however,  certain  limits 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to 
-exceed  economically,  i.e.,  it  is  more  economical 
to  use  a larger  proportion  of  cement  than  pay 
V10  manufacturer  the  extra  cost  necessitated  by 
finer  grinding;  the  economical  point  is  attained 
when  a cement  will,  when  sifted  through  a sieve 
having  fifty  holes  to  the  lineal  inch  (2,500  to  the 
square  inch)  leave  a residue  on  the  sieve  of  only 

Pe’’  cent-  This  degree  of  fineness  is  sufficient 
for  almost  any  pnrposo  for  which  cement  is 
-used. 

A cement  may  be  slow  or  quick-setting 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
required.  The  quick-setting  cements  attain 
great  strength  in  a short  time,  but  afterwards 
do  not  improve  much,  while  the  slower-setting, 
though  longer  in  developing  their  strength, 
continue  to  improve  for  a long  period,  and  ulti- 
mately attain  greater  strength  than  the  quiek- 
setting  ones.  A cement  should  carry  at  least 
l/o  lb.  per  square  inch  when  three  days  old, 
and  should  show  an  increase  of  at  least‘50  per 
cent,  when  seven  days  old,  but  the  minimum 
strength  at  seven  days  should  be  350  lb.  A 
slow-sotting  cement  will  generally  increase 
more  than  this,  but  at  the  seven  days  a quick- 
setting cement  will  generally  be  stronger  than 
a slow-setting  one.  A cement  is  quick  setting 
when  it  sets  in  less  than  an  hour  ; a slow-setting 
cement  will  take  five  or  more  hours  fro  attain 
tho  same  hardness.  Cements  that  take  from 
one  to  five  hours  to  set  are  comparatively  more 
or  less  quick  or  slow  setting.  The  time  which 
a cement  takes  to  set  is  determined  by  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  time  of  gauging  it  with 
vater  and  until  it  will  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
-thumb-nail. 

The  quality  of  a cement  is  determined  by 

1.  Its  fineness. 

2.  Tho  time  it  takes  to  set. 

"3.  ItB  tensile  strength  at  the  expiration  of 
three  and  seven  days  from  gauging. 

-1.  Its  freedom  from  either  expansion  or 
contraction,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
soundness. 

To  carry  out  a cement  test  satisfactorily,  a 
considerable  amount  of  skill,  and,  above  all,  of 
experience,  is  required.  It  is  very  easy  indeed 
to  obtain  false  results,  more  especially  in  test- 
ing the  tensile  strength ; and  as  a false  result 
means  a comparatively  bad  one,-  a test,  unless 
carried  out  by  an  experienced  person,  may 
mean  the  condemnation  of  a really  good  mate- 
rial, resulting  in  disputes,  reference  to  arbitra- 
iors,  perhaps  to  legal  proceedings,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  much  unpleasantness.  The  general 
•instructions  which  follow  for  carrying  out  a 
cement  test  are  given,  therefore,  not  for  the 
.purpose  of  enabling  the  user  to  carry  out  his 
own  tests,— which,  by  the  way,  he  could  not  do 
without  the  necessary  plant,— but  to  enable  him 
to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  a test  should  be  carried  out. 
nnd  to  enable  him  to  draw  up  a specification 
which  shall  coincide  with  his  requirements  and 
the  capabilities  of  a cement.  It  is  worse  than 
useless  to  draw  up  a specification  which  cannot 
be  complied  with. 

On  all  important  works  the  cement  should 


be  tested  before  being  used,  not  after  it  has 
been  put  in  the  work.  It  is  more  satisfactory, 
and  fairer  to  the  manufacturer  to  know  that 
the  cement  he  is  supplying  is  approved  of  or 
rejected  before  tho  complication  of  claims  for 
labour  expended  and  for  pulling  down  and  loss 
of  time  can  have  arisen;  and  it  is  certainly 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  user  to  know  that 
the  cement  he  is  going  to  use  is  of  the  desired 
quality,  and  that  he  is  certain  of  obtaining  good 
work,  if  only  the  manipulation  is  carried  out 
properly. 

I he  fineness,  time  of  setting,  av.d  soundness 
of  a cement  are  absolute  properties.  The 
tensile  strength  is  varying  within  certaiu  limits, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  operator  in  making 
the  test  blocks,  but  it  must  bo  understood  that 
in  testing  the  tensile  strength,  the  object  is  to 
obtain  the  very  best  results  possible. 

The  sample  for  testing  should  not  be  all  taken 
from  one  sack,  but  from  at  least  half  a dozen, 
and  well  mixed  before  commencing  the  test. 
Ihe  fineness  should  be  first  ascertained  by 
weighing  out  a certain  quantity,  say  25  ounces, 
oi  12$  ounces.  It  is  best  to  reckon  by  ounces 
and  to  take  either  of  these  quantities,  because, 
in  the  first  instance,  i ounce,  and  in  the  latter 
case,  i ounce,  is  equal  to  1 per  cent.  Having 
weighed  out  the  cement,  and  placed  it  in  the 
sieve  of  the  proper  mesh  (50  by  50),  it  must  be 
sifted  through  until  nothing  more  will  pass, 
when  what  is  left  in  the  sieve  must  be  weighed, 
and  the  percentage  at  once  determined.  This 
experiment  should  bo  carried  out  twice,  with 
different  portions  of  cement,  in  order  to  ensure 
accuracy,  and  to  be  certain  that  a fair  sample  of 
the  cement  has  been  taken,  and  if  there  is  any 
serious  discrepancy  in  the  results,  a third  ex- 
periment must  be  made. 


Jlflohs. 

Russian  Art.  By  Alfred  Maskell. 
London  : Chapman  & Hall. 

HE  above  work,  published  for  the  Com- 
mittee and  Council  on  Education,  forms 
one  of  an  excellent  series  of  handbooks 
to  the  art  treasures  preserved  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Its  main  object  is  to  supply 
a guide  to  the  reproductions  of  Russian  works 
of  art  belonging  to  the  Museum  ; but  it  in- 
cludes a general  survey  of  Russian  art.  The 
writer  has  a competent  personal  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  a wide  acquaintance  with  its 
literaturo  in  the  several  European  languages, 
and  in  his  acknowledgment  of  obligatfons  to 
other  writers  makes  special  mention  of  the  Art 
Russo,  of  that  prolific  author  and  incomparable 
artist,  the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a description, — 
with  appropriate  commentaries, — of  the  nume- 
rous art  objects  in  tho  Russian  Collections  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  with  interesting 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
various  “finds”  at  Kertcli,  Novo-Tcherkask, 
and  elsewhere.  The  second  part  takes  up  the 
subject  of  religions  art  in  Russia,  and  enters  at 
length  into  the  architecture  and  sacred  vessels, 
ornaments,  and  decorations  of  Russian  churches. 
A separate  section  of  the  work  deals  with  arms 
and  armour,  and  another  on  the  collections  of 
English  and  other  plate  in  the  Russian  Imperial 
palaces.  The  whole  is  copiously  and  carefully 
illustrated.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a more 
interesting  handbook.  It  is  written  with  a full 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  in  style  is 
both  concise  and  lucid ; and  it  is  a pleasure 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  author,  without 
reserve,  upon  the  accomplishment  of  what  has 
evidently  been  to  him  a congenial  task. 

The  Oriental  character  of  Early  Russian  art 
is  brought  prominently  forward,  and  the  art  of 
Russia,  though  possessing  an  unmistakable 
character  of  its  own,  is  shown  to  be  the  result 
of  the  influence  of  every  nation  on  earth. 
“We  know  for  certain  that  in  the  earliest 
days  of  Russian  art  foreign  artists  and  work- 
men abounded.  They  came  from  India,  Persia, 
Byzantium.  Lombard  architects  came  to  build 
churches,  and  not  only  Germans,  Poles,  and 
Hungarians  poured  in,  but  also  French  and 
English.”  Although  the  bulk  of  the  art  objects 
found  in  the  various  tombs  are  undoubtedly  of 
high  antiquity,  their  exact  or  even  approximate 
date  is  almost  always  more  or  less  problematical. 
Inscriptions  are  extremely  rare  indeed,  almost 
unknown,  and  thus  one  valuable  aid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  age  is  wanting.  In  the  very  few  cases 
n which  any  inscribed  words  are  forthcoming, 


they  unfortunately  add  perplexity  to  what  was 
sufficiently  doubtful  before.  A remarkable 
instance  of  this  is  given  in  the  case  of  a cup  in 
the  collection  of  Count  Ouvaroff,  at  Moscow, 
It  was  discovered  in  1864,  by  a mere  accident,  J 
and  on  its  lip,  amongst  a series  of  dotted  p 
letters,  the  well-known  Christian  symbol  V.. 
occurs.  The  question  of  date  was  submitted  ^ 
to  the  Vatican,  and  Cardinal  Pitra  laid  it 
before  the  Academy  at  Rome.  Opinions  \ 
were  varied,  and  the  cup  was  severally 
ref ei red  to  a period  three  or  four  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  * 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Tho  Moscow  ‘ 
savants  were  of  opinion  that  the  symbols 
simply  declared  the  weight  of  the  cup,  and 
the  balance  of  opinion  was  on  their  side,  j 
The  conservative  nature  of  the  Christian  art  of 
the  Russian  Church  is  noteworthy.  For  eight 
hundred  years  it  has  maintained  the  same  cha- 
racter in  the  disposition  of  its  churches  and 
their  decoration,  and  in  its  ritual  and  symbol- 
ism- “ There  is  but  one  school  and  one  epoch.  ] 
The  artist  does  not  create,  but  reproduce ; and 
the  painter  knows  but  one  costume  for  all 
times  and  places.”  Everything  is  fixed  by 
tradition.  The  remarks  upon  Russian  icono-  ‘ 
graphy  are  of  tho  deepest  interest,  and  this 
branch  of  his  subject  is  treated  by  Mr.  Mas- 
kell at  considerable  length.  Those  whose 
business  it  was  to  make  works  of  art  for 
religious  purposes  were  enjoined  to  bo  “ godly, 
steady,  and  not  given  to  laughing, — not  a thief, 
nor  a murderer.”  He  was  to  be  pure  in  body  and 
soul,  to  fast  and  pray,  and  then  he  might  hope  to 
find  the  grace  of  God,  and  be  clever  in  his  work. 

“ If  a disciple  paint  badly,  the  master  is  to  bo 
reprimanded  ” and  the  pupil  is  not  to  meddle 
anymore  with  what  is  above  his  reach.  If  a 
teacher  hide  his  art  from  his  disciples  “ he 
shall  be  tortured  in  hell-fire,  as  was  done  to  him 
who  hid  the  talent.”  If,  moreover,  a painter 
paint  badly  or  not  according  to  the  given  model, 
or  if  he  shall  live  impurely,  he  must  be  made 
to  give  up  icon-painting,  as  thero  are  other  1 
trades  for  such  as  he.  The  precision  with 
which  the  given  model  was  fixed  is  very 
singular,  — some  saints  having  always  white  I 
faces,  others  green,  and  so  on.  The  Black 
Madonnas  of  the  Greek  Church  are  known  ] 
to  everybody.  But  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  preserve  the  j 
ecclesiastical  art  of  Russia  from  innovation,  | 
Western  progress  and  Western  ideas  have  made  : 
their  mark.  Stained  glass  from  Munich  has 
found  its  way  into  the  modern  churches,  and 
even  sculptured  figures  and  groups  are  tolerated. 
We  have  only  one  suggestion  to  make  by  way 
of  improving  this  manual, — tho  marginal  addi-  j 
tion  of  dates.  The  work  is  supposed  to  have 
been  framed  as  a guide  to  the  curious  public  as  I 
well  as  for  students  who  have  a more  or  less 
close  acquaintance  with  Russian  art.  Much  of 
the  interest  of  the  objects  exhibited  hinges 
upon  their  remote  antiquity,  and  to  the  1 
ordinary  visitor  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  be  told 
that  a silver  bowl  is  “of  the  epoch  of  the  ; 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanians.”  With 
this  hint  at  a possible  improvement  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Maskell’s  “Russian 
Art.” 


A Treatise  on  Steam  Boiler  Incrustation,  §'c. 
By  Charles  Thomas  Davis.  London  : Samp- 
son Low,  Marston,  & Co. 

The  necessity  for  preventing  corrosion  in 
steam-boilers  has  long  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  engineers,  and  wo  can  hardly 
agree  with  Mr.  Davis  in  his  view  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  has  received  but  little  attention 
in  comparison  with  its  importance,  for,  in  his 
present  work,  he  has  taken  great  pains  to 
describe  several  inventions  for  which  patents 
have  been  taken  out ; and  enumerates  no  less 
than  ninety  compositions  foe  preventing  and 
loosening  incrustation,  besides  150  mechanical 
appliances  for  removing  the  same.  But  Mr. 
Davis’s  present  contribution  conveys  additional 
and  valuable  hints  on  the  subject,  and,  as  he 
truly  observes,  many  boiler  accidents  which  are 
are  often  described  in  the  newspapers  as 
“ mysterious  ” could  often  be  fully  explained  in 
the  two  words  “ natural  results.”  Corrosion, 
which  is  the  most  common  agent  in  pro- 
moting explosions,  is  frequently  hastened  by 
culpable  negligence  or  ignorance  in  exposing 
the  boiler  plate  unnecessarily  to  action  which 
causes  a wasting  away  of  the  iron  ; and,  what  is 
frequently  charged  to  “ wear  and  tear”  is  really 
due  to  external  corrosion,  pure  and  simple, 
resulting  from  sheer  carelessness  either  in 
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jlinal  construction  or  in  subsequent  super- 

Ion.  The  author  dwells  rightly  on  the  great 
(ortance  of  “ flue-cleaning”  to  both  engineer 
| proprietor,  giving  an  instance  within  his 
iwledge  where  the  time  of  raising  steam  in 
II  morning  was  50  per  cent,  longer  when  the 
'os  were  unswept  for  one  week  than  when 
i y were  swept  three  times  a week.  The 
iyclono  Flue-cleaner,”  of  which  an  engraving 
f»iven,  and  which  is  manufactured  by  the 
IreBcent  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,”  isrepre- 
Ited  to  be  an  effective  machine,  “ adapted  to 
irine,  stationary,  portable,  upright,  and  loco- 
itive  boilers.”  The  vast  amount  of  earthy 
tter  and  impurities  which  are  deposited 
•locomotive  boilers,  is  not  generally  realised 
;n  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
uversant  with  the  subject.  By  way  of 
..listration,  the  instance  is  quoted  of  the 

Ilomotive  on  the  New  \ ork  Central  Rail- 
y,  which  runs  forty  miles  and  takes  in  1,800 
Hons  of  water,  or  45  gallons  per  mile,  con- 
} ning  H ounce  of  earthy  matter  per  gallon, 

•Id  which,  consequently,  during  its  run  of 
nrly  2,000  miles  per  month,  receives  no  less 
S in  2,004  lb.  of  incrusting  matter  annually. 
pThe  observations  on  the  effect  of  water  on 
i jam  boilers  are  very  instructive,  and  amongst 
:e  materials  used  to  prevent  corrosion,  Mr.  Davis 
ites  that  zinc  has  proved  the  most  efficacious, 
d that  it  is  used  by  some  of  the  most  pro- 
inent  of  Liverpool  engineers  in  their  steel 
tilers.  The  mode  of  applying  zinc  patented 
■ Mr.  Hannay,  of  Glasgow,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
iry  effective  adaptation  of  the  material.  The 
lapters  alloted  to  a description  of  the  various 
achines  invented  for  purifying  water  for 
tilers,  are  well  worthy  of  study,  as  also  the 
imarks  on  anti-incrustation  compounds,  as  well 
i those  on  the  mistake  which  is  commonly 
lade  in  drawing  the  fires  at  the  end  of  the 
leek’s  work,  .and  at  once  blowing  off  water  and 
learn  instead  of  only  closing  the  damper  and 
|ih-pit  doors,  and  allowing  everything  to  remain 
htil  morning,  when  the  water  can  be  let  off,  and 
he  inside  of  the  boiler  be  got  at  and  thoroughly 
leaned  out.  In  cases  where  hand  cleaning  is 
ot  practicable,  Hotchkiss’s  mechanical  boiler- 
Heaner  is  declared  to  be  the  most  effective  in- 
urnment yet  manufactured.  We  cannot  doubt 
ut  that  Mr.  Davis’s  work  will  be  appreciated 
3 a valuable  contribution  to  the  special  subject 
f which  it  treats. 

london  and  Provincial  Wafer  Supplies.  By 
Arthur  Silverthorne,  A.M.T.C.E.  London  : 

I Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

V e have  lately  had  before  us  several  pamphlets 
elating  to  the  water  supply  of  London  in  its 
jarious  aspects,  and  in  so  far  as  statistical  in- 
ormation  is  concerned  no  new  facts  are  brought 
'forward  by  Mr.  Silverthorne  which  call  for  par- 
icular  notice ; but  by  combining  the  statements 
T the  provincial  water  supplies  in  the  same 
I'olume,  he  renders  possible  a comparison  of  the 
Jesuits  of  the  London  Water  Companies  with 
■hose  of  other  private  undertakings,  and  of  the 
'chemes  which  have  been  carried  out  by  various 
Corporations.  One  result  of  such  a comparison 
s to  show  that  most  of  the  provincial  towns, 
iliough  charging  higher  rates,  furnish  in  no 
•ases  rentals  even  approaching  a corresponding 
extent  to  those  yielded  by  the  London  districts. 
The  large  discrepancy  observable  would,  it  is 
(said,  on  careful  inquiry,  be  found  to  result  from 
he  existence  in  the  metropolis  of  a multiplicity 
>f  charges,  beyond  the  mere  rate  per  cent. 
>n  annual  value,  which  are  made  on  consumers 
.hat  have  no  existence  elsewhere,  but  which 
contribute  materially  in  the  aggregate  to  swell 
.he  rental  to  undue  proportions. 

! Seeing  that  the  metropolitan  companies  in 
1882-83  divided  no  less  than  8'75  per  cent, 
amongst  their  shareholders,  and  that  there  is  a 
large  annual  increase  to  their  business,  the  con- 
immers  may  fairly  look  for  material  concessions 
from  them  ; and  to  this  end  might  submit  their 
representations  to  the  Legislature,  who,  though 
pot  likely  at  present  to  alter  the  statutory  rates 
originally  settled,  may  yet,  at  no  distant  date, 
see  the  way  to  insisting  on  a reduction. 

I The  principal  interest  of  this  publication  lies 
in  the  particulars  afforded  of  the  provincial 
nupplies.  It  appears  that  neither  the  old-estab- 
ilished  companies  nor  the  corporations  pay 
larger  dividends  than  five  or  six  per  cent. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  their  having  to  meet 
two  requirements  from  which  the  London 
(companies  are  exempt,  viz.,  the  redemption  of 
capital,  and  the  compensation  clauses  which 
iParlrament  compels  the  towns  to  submit  to  in 


cases  where  large  extensions  have  had  to  be 
made  to  such  schemes  as,  originally  insufficient 
in  their  own  resources,  have  been  bought  up 
by  municipalities  at  a high  premium,  thereby 
greatly  enhancing  their  cost.  The  compensation 
frequently  far  exceeds  the  supply  applicable  to 
the  district,  notably  so  in  the  town  of  Bolton, 
where  it  amounts  to  nearly  double  the  volume 
delivered  to  the  town  itself  for  all  purposes.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Silverthorne 
reproduces  a part  of  the  address  given  a few 
years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Fergusson  to  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  King’s  College, 
on  the  subject  of  an  efficient  water  supply,  the 
perusal  of  which  we  would  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  those  consumers  who  may  have 
become  alarmed  by  the  forebodings  which  have 
recently  been  so  thoughtlessly  advanced  on  the 
question  of  water  purity.  A fund  of  useful  in- 
formation will  be  found  in  the  carefully- 
tabulated  statements  relating  to  the  provincial 
supplies  which  make  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  volume. 


VARIORUM. 

The  miniature  memorandum-book  noticed  by 
us  with  approval  a fortnight  ago  is  entitled  : 

“ Smith’s  Tables,  Memoranda,  and  Calculated 
Results,”  selected  and  arranged  by  Francis 
Smith.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Crosby 

Lockwood  & Co. Sprague’s  Pocket  Diary 

(Sprague  & Co.,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street) 
is  a combination  of  the  ordinary  pocket 
diary  in  leather  case,  with  a number  of  tables 
of  formulm  and  memoranda  such  as  are 
useful  to  architects  and  surveyors.  A great 
deal  is  got  into  a small  compass,  and  the 

book  is  a very  handy  and  convenient  one. 

Messrs.  T.  J.  & J.  Smith  (Queen-street,  Cheap- 
side),  send  us  a parcel  of  their  useful  diaries, 
of  which  there  is  a good  variety.  Their  “ Scrib- 
bling Diary,”  No.  7,  interleaved  with  blotting- 
paper,  and  their  small  ditto,  No.  G,  each  of 
which  is  sold  for  a shilling,  are  among  the 
cheapest  and  best  of  their  kind.  Their  “ Tablet 
Diary,”  which  can  be  hung  up,  is  so  arranged 
as  to  show  a whole  week’s  engagements  at  a 

glance,  and  is  exceedingly  useful. ‘‘The 

Prince  of  Palms,”  by  W.  P.  Treloar  (Sampson 
Low  & Co.),  is  a description  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palm-tree,  with  some  account  of  its  industrial 
applications,  in  the  development  of  which 
Messrs.  Treloar  & Sons  have  taken  a lead- 
ing part.  The  book  contains  some  well- 

executed  illustrations. Messrs.  Cassell  & 

Company  (Limited)  send  us  a packet  of 
their  monthly  publications.  The  “ Technical 
Educator  ” contains  lessons  in  object-drawing 
and  perspective,  freehand  drawing  for  stone- 
masons, and  papers  by  Dr.  Dresser  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  design.  “ The  Practical  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics,”  by  Edward  H.  Knight,  C.E.,  is  a 
very  useful  but  very  voluminous  work  of  refer- 
ence; for,  although  the  part  now  to  hand  is  the 
97th,  the  work  has  not  yet  gone  beyond  the 
letter  D.  It  is  fully  illustrated, and  authorities 
and  references  are  given  apparently  with  great 
care.  The  work  is  of  American  origin,  and 
this  will  account  for  some  eccentricities  of 
spelling.  Cassell’s  ‘‘ Universal  History”  has 
reached  its  40th  part,  and  “ Picturesque 
America,”  its  46th  part, — the  latter  including 
illustrations  of  scenes  in  Chicago,  which  afford 
glimpses  of  the  street  architecture  of  that 
newly-built  city. 


the  saddle  and  zinc  block  into  the  rafters  or  ridges 
or  other  projections  secure  the  saddle  dowx  at 
the  top,  but  leave  the  sides  perfectly  free. 
Lateral  movement  is  prevented  by  securing  the  ribs, 
and  a cover  plate  is  provided  at  the  junctions. 

2,907,  Improvements  in  Bricks.  H.  W.  Hart. 
This  is  an  extension  of  a somewhat  similar  inven- 
tion of  the  same  patentee,  wherein  the  bedding  and 
butting  faces  of  bricks  used  for  building  are  formed 
alternately  with  broad  grooves  or  recesses  tapered 
at  the  sides  and  with  projecting  pieces  or  joggles  to 
fit  into  these  recesses.  To  reduce  the  quantity  of 
mortar  or  cement  required  in  laying  such  bricks  and 
to  cheapen  their  cost  and  increase  their  strength, 
two  square  pockets,  the  sides  of  which  are  tapered, 
are  formed,  and  two  corresponding  projections  or 
joggles  are  also  formed  on  the  opposite  side.  These 
projections  and  recesses  being  made  in  each  brick, 
a great  saving  of  mortar  or  cement  is  effected,  and 
the  bricks  beiDg  laid  much  closer,  their  strength  is 
greatly  increased. 

3,329,  Improvements  in  Fixing  Rainwater 
Gutters,  &c.  G.  Kay. 

The  ordinary  half-round  gutters  are  laid  loosely 
into  the  hooks,  which  are  fixed  to  the  roof,  but  iu 
this  invention  a hoop-iron  circular  clasp,  strung  on 
the  same  bolt  as  the  spigot  and  faucet,  holds  down 
the  guttering  and  prevents  its  removal  by  storms  or 
pressure  from  rains  or  wind. 

4,725,  Flushing  Sewers.  P.  Burke. 

Relates  to  flushing,  cleaning,  and  purifying  sewers. 
Piles  of  waste  material  usually  accumulate  on  level 
parts  of  sewer  ; a pipe  runs  along  the  roof  of  sower, 
irom  the  underside  of  which  short  curved  nozzles, 
which  direct  the  water  jets  in  the  direction  of  flow 
of  the  liquid  in  the  sewer.  Manholes  are  provided 
for  clearing  out  the  solid  waste,  and  short  sections 
of  flushing  pipes  are  provided  into  which  water  is 
successively  turned. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Dec.  19,  1884.-16,670,  J.  C.  Webb  and  F.  D. 
Smith,  Screw  Collar  Joint  for  Sewer  and  Drain 
Pipes.— 16,672,  E.  G.  Wright,  Chimney  Cowl  and 
Venrilator.— 16,679,  G.  Codings,  Improved  Sash 
Fastener.- 16,687,  II.  G.  Bridge,  Apparatus  for 
Facilitatii  g the  Sharpening  of  Plane  Irons,  Chisels, 
and  other  Edge  Tools. -16,696,  F.  H.  Moore,  Im- 
provements in  Fire  Grates,  Stoves,  &c.  16,709, 

J.  While,  Chimney  Cowls  and  Ventilators.— 16,712, 
II.  H.  Lake,  Improvements  in  Flooring  Cramps. 

Dec.  20.  — 16.740,  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  Method  and 
Material  for  Joining  Earthenware  Pipes.— 16,745, 
C.  F.  Veit,  Improvements  in  Locks.— 16,/ 54,  A.  A. 
King,  Fastening  Water-closet  Doors. 

Dec.  22.-16,771,  T.  Broomhall  and  J.  Broomhall, 
Sash  Fastener,  also  applicable  to  other  purposes. 
16,772,  J.  Walker,  Box  Slides  for  Door  Chains.— 
16J74,  H.  Sutcliffe,  Machine  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Lavatory  Basins  or  Cabinet  Stands.  16J75,  H. 
Smith,  Fireproof  Passages, &c. — 16,781, , J.  Walker, 
Window  Sash  Fasteners.— 16, 790,  U.  A.WiJliara^i  Im- 
proved Window  Sash  Fastener.— 16,791,  P.  R.  Shill, 
Apparatus  for  Cutting  or  Planing  W ood.— lb,  /9Z,  lx. 
Ross,  Laying  and  Securing  Slates.— 16,812,  J.  L. 
Lobley,  Ventilation.— 16,817,  R.  Adams,  Opening 
and  Closing  Fanlights,  Skylights,  Ventilators,  &c. 
—16  818,  M.  P.  Ismay,  Automatic  Closing  of  Doors. 

Dec.  23.-16,821,  J.  H.  Hubert  and  T.  Colley, 
Sash  Bar  Cramps  for  Carpeniers,  Joiners,  &c.— 
16  851,  A.  Emley,  Improvements  in  Cooking  Ranges. 
—16,860,  H.  N.  Marks,  Self-acting  Water  Closet.— 
16,862,  G.  Pepper,  Improvements  in  Lavatory  or 
Washhand  Basins. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2,374,  Improvements  in  Zinc  Roofing.  J.  & 
J.  Mould. 

In  this  adaptation  of  corrugated  roofing  to  flat 
surfaces,  simplicity  and  ease  of  construction  have 
been  considered  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  making 
a roof  which  shall  be  water-tight.  The  edge  of 
each  sheet  is  turned  upwards  into  a double  curve 
corrugated  flange,  the  edge  itself  finishing  with  an 
outward  curve  from  the  rafter  ridge  or  other  pro- 
jections, as  the  case  may  be.  Over  the  upper  curls 
or  corrugations  formed  by  the  flanges  of  two  such 
sheets  coming  together  on  each  side  of  a rafter  or 
other  projection,  two  or  more  saddles  are  made  with 
a slight  curve  at  the  top,  and  the  sides  returning 
inwards,  so  as  to  spring  under  the  upper  curl  of  each 
plate,  the  edges  of  the  saddles  then  spreading  out- 
wards, and  lying  smoothly  upon  the  roof  of  the 
lower  corrugation,  so  that  great  freedom  and 
smoothness  of  action  is  allowed  to  the  sheets. 
These  saddles  are  secured  in  their  position  by  means 
of  zinc  intermediate  blocks,  which  rest  on  the 
rafters  or  other  projections,  and  support  the  saddles 
under  the  upper  part,  screws  passing  through  both 


9 405  W.  H.  Luther,  Sash-bars  or  Astragals.  - 
I516l/W.  Scott  Morton,  Embossed  Canvas  for 
Decorating  Walls  or  other  Surfaces.— 15,450  E C. 
Murray,  Room -to- room  Communicator.  — 15,o-U, 
H.  J.  Hadden,  Limestone  and  Cement  Kiln.— 
15  825  J.  Walker,  Manufacture  of  Turn  Buttons 
and  Places  for  Fastening  Doors  and  Windows.— 
15  928  G.  Heward,  Improvements  in  Cooking  and 
other  Kitchen  Ranges.  — 15,945,  J.  J.  Talman, 
Attaching  Door-lock  Handles  to  their  Spindles  — 
15  955,  W.  II.  Willett  and  T.  C.  Wakeling,  Im- 
provements in  Fire-grates.— 15  9/^  E.  R.  Hollands, 
Open  Stoves  or  Fire-grates.— 16,0/5,  J.  B.  Better, 
Improvements  iu  Cbimney-tops.  16,18/,  lx.  . 
Williams  and  W.  C.  Horne,  Luminous  Letters  and 
Signs. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

296,  J.  Walsh,  Improved  Ventilator.— 3,521,  C. 
Schlickeysen,  Improvements  in  Roofing  liles. 
4.164,  H.  Tosh  and  S.  Preston,  Opening  and  Closing 
Window-sashes  and  Fanlights. — 4,533,  J.  King, 
Chimney  Cowls  and  Ventilators. — 4,583,  W. 
Reynolos,  Combination  Tool. — 7,620,  T.  Abbott 
and  M.  Hawthornth waite,  Flushing  Apparatus  for 
Water-closets  and  Sewers.  — 13,841,  J.  Ennals, 
Combination  Water-closet  and  Dust-bin. 


Re-Valuation  for  Assessment.  — The 

Assessment  Committee  of  the  Blean  Union 
(Kent)  have  selected  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Jones,  F.S.I., 
to  re-value  the  railways,  and  gas  and  water 
works  companies  throughout  their  Union. 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  2. 

Architectural  Association. — Discussion  on  "The  Best 
System  of  Professional  Education  for  Architectural 
Students,  and  How  the  Work  of  the  Association  might 
be  Rendered  More  Efficient,’*  7-30  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  3. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  (1,  Adam- 
street,  AdelphiR— Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins,  F.IMBA 
mil  read  a paper  entitled  “The  Growing  Importance 
and  Responsibility  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspector, 
explained,  and  their  relative  Improvement  in  Education 
Position,  and  Emoluments  considered."  6 p.m. 

Monday,  Jan.  5. 

Institute  of  British  Architects. — Business  Meeting, 
the  Report  of  a Visit  to  Vienna  and  Buda-Peath  by  Mr. 
r.  R.  Furrow,  holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary,  will  be  pre- 
sented. 8 p.m.  r 

Wednesday,  Jan.  7. 

British  Museum.  — Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  oi 

Assy  rian  a-  d Babylonian  Antiquities."  2 30  p.m. 

' Bnluh  ArchtEoloyical  Association  — Mr.  C.  Lynam  oi 

Recent  Excavations  at  Hulton  Abbey."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan.  8. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— Ballot  for  Election  of  Fellows 
o'oO  p.m. 


IflisctHaiteit. 


Building  on  Disused  Burial-Grounds. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  ravages  and 
recent  decline  of  cholera  in  Paris  and  on  the 
Continent  generally,  and  with  our  own  im- 
munity so  far  from  that  justly  dreaded  disease, 
the  recent  judgment  by  Mr.  Hannay,  since  con- 
tained by  a superior  court,  with  reference  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  Old  reel  Burial-ground 
in  Bethnal-green  must  appear  to  be  one  of  very 
questionable  propriety.  In  opposition  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Worts,  be  has  maintained 
that  the  area  in  dmpute  doeB  not  come  within 
the  operation  of  a by-law  of  the  Board,  which 
forbida  the  uao  for  buildiDg  purposes  of  land 
impregnated  with  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
before  the  removal  of  the  soil  so  affected,  and 
he  has  accordingly  sanctioned  the  erection  of 
buildings  upon  it.  Now,  the  Old  Teel  Burial- 
ground  was  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849 
literally  packed  with  the  remains  of  the  victims 
of  this  malady.  There  is  nothing  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  contagion  then  entombed  has 
been  starved  ont  of  existence  during  the  sub- 
sequent period  in  which  the  ground  has  been 
unused.  It  may  very  well  be  that,  under  the 
favouring  conditions  of  sufficient  heat  and 
moisture  which  the  earth  of  cemeteries  is 
known  to  furnish,  the  germs  of  disease  are 
still  preserving  a subterranean  life.  There 
is  no  slight  risk  in  such  a case  that  the 
drainage  and  water-supply  of  the  houses  to  be 
built  at  this  spot  will  become  the  conduits  of 
infection.  It  were  therefore  better,  in  our 
view,  that  a soil  once  so  impure  should  be  left 
altogether  undisturbed  ; but  if  the  time  for  this 
possibility  is  past,  there  only  remains  the  greater 
necessity  for  the  removal  of  all  contaminating 
matters  and  the  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
sites  to  be  occupied.  These  observations,  which 
apply  in  a special  degree  to  the  cose  before  ns, 
have,  moreover,  a practical  significance  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  in  all  its  aspects.— Lance#. 

^ew  Artisans'  Dwellings  in  Lambeth. — 
A block  of  buildings  for  the  industrial  classes 
has  just  been  erected  in  Walnut  Tree  Walk 
off  Kemungton-road,  Lambeth.  The  build- 
ings  which  are  in  two  blocks,  have  a fronta-e 
to  Walnut  Tree  Walk  40  ft.  in  length,  and 
extend  to  a depth  of  100  ft.  They  contain  four 
floors,  and  are  50  ft.  iu  height.  The  elevation 
is  faced  with  white  Suffolk  brick,  .and  the 
frontage  is  ornamented  with  moulded  and  cut 
brick  panels  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Finsbury. 
The  keystones,  copings,  and  finials  are  in  Port- 
land stone.  Each  floor  contains  four  sets  of 
apartments,  in  suites  of  three  rooms  each,  con- 
sisting of  living-room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen, 
with  separate  water-closets  to  each  suite.  The 
living-rooms  are  fitted  with  two  cupboards,  and 
there  is  one  in  each  of  the  bedrooms,  whilst  the 
kitchens,  in  addition  to  dressers  and  cupboards, 
are  supplied  with  coppers,  sink,  and  coal 
bunker.  There  are  stone  staircases  from  the 
ground  to  the  upper  floor.  The  open  flat  roof, 
which  is  intended  for  both  drying  and  recreation 
purposes,  is  constructed  of  concrete  slabs  and 
cement,  and  enclosed  by  a parapet  wall  4 ft.  in 
height.  Messrs.  Stock,  Page,  & Stock,  of  Duke- 
street,  London  Bridge,  are  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Ford  & Sons,  of  Denmark-hill,  are 
the  contractors.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  for  Mr.  Mackenzie ,°is 
4,000#. 
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Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers 
Society.  An  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  31st  ult.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cole,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Tertius  Wood,  C.E.,  entitled 
‘ Criticisms  on  the  Storage  of  Towns  Water.’ 
The  author  said  that  the  introduction  ol 
subsidiary  pounds  to  catch  what  would  other- 
wise be  flood  or  waste  water,  was  a feature 
introduced  by  him  to  equalise  as  far  as  possible 
the  unequal  distribution  of  rainfall  during  the 
year,  and  assist  in  employing  the  utmost  avail 
able  yield  from  a surface-drainage  catchment- 
area,  and  remarked  that  of  course  au  open 
reservoir  can  be  constructed  to  hold  a volume 
of  water  calculated  to  expend  itself  during  a 
considerable  period  of  abnormally  dry  weather; 
but  such  a reservoir  might,  for  many  months, 
bo  in  a low  and  somewhat  stagnant  condition  : 

similar  results  may  be  obtained  by  having 
covered  pounds  adjacent  to  tho  reservoirs, 
and  connected  therewith  by  culverts,  having 
floor  - levels  on  the  same  horizontal  plane 
as  the  sill  of  the  overflow ; that,  when  the 
reservoir  had  reached  its  limit  of  capacity,  the 
pounds  would  commence  to  fill,  and  the  water 
therein  contained  would  be  removed  from 
evaporative  rays,  and  kept  cool  and  wholesome. 
The  author  further  remarked  that  it  has  now 
become  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
institute  a thorough  inquiry  into  the  whole 
question  of  water  supply,  and,  as  a sanitary 
unit,  be  kept  parallel  with  the  uses  to  which  it 
has  to  be  applied  ; and  he  said  that  this  past 
year  has  been  fruitful  in  causes  and  effects,  and 
has  practically  illustrated  the  dangers  likely  to 
arise  from  a forgetfulness  of  its  importance  as 
a social  and  mercantile  commodity. 

Arvernian  Architecture.— A typical  Arver- 
nian  church  has  a character  of  its  own  which 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  As  a rule,  a square 
tower  at  the  west  end  and  an  octagonal  tower 
in  the  middle  suggest  to  an  English  eye  a faint 
analogy  to  Ely  or  Wymondham.  Very  faint, 
indeed,  the  analogy  is  to  either;  still  the  square 
and  the  octagon  are  there,  however  much  their 
proportions  may  differ  from  the  proportions  of 
the  square  and  the  octagon  in  the  ouly  two 
English  churches  with  which  we  can  compare 
them.  The  Arvernian  central  octagon  has  a 
strange  look  in  the  way  in  which  it  rises,  not 
immediately  from  the  four  limbs  of  the  church, 
but  from  a kind  of  oblong  base  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe,  but  which  is  one  of  tho  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  style,  within  and 
without.  The  truth  is  that  the  innermost  bay, 
so  to  speak,  of  each  transept,  those  which  in 
the  ground-plan  range  with  the  aisles  of  the 
eastern  and  western  limb,  are  carried  up  to  the 
full  height  of  the  lantern.  Outside,  this  gives 
the  tower  this  broad  base  to  spring  from  ; if 
the  tower  was  away,  it  would  have  a good  deal 
of  the  effect  of  the  high  choirs  of  the  Cistercian 
churches  in  Sicily.  Inside,  it  increases  the  effect 
of  height,  and  it  further  supplies  a new  pair  of 
lofty  arches  to  increase  the  complication  of 
grouping,  and  of  arches  crossing  one  another, 
some  measure  of  which  is  necessarily  found  in 
every  cross  church.  The  effect  of  this  very 
singular  arrangement  is,  to  our  taste,  certainly 
much  better  inside  than  it  is  without. — 

“ E.  A.  F.,”  in  the  G-uardian. 

Lowe's  Wood-block  Flooring. — The  excel- 
lent wood-block  flooring  patented  by  Mr.  It.  L. 
Lowe,  of  Farnworth,  near  Bolton,  has  been 
used  for  the  following,  among  many  other  new 
buildings,  viz., — corridors  and  council-chamber 
at  Hyde  Town-hall,  Messrs.  J.  W.  & F.  R. 
Beaumont,  architects,  Manchester;  Hanley 
Town-hall,  Mr.  J.  Lobley,  surveyor;  Girls’  High 
School,  Exeter,  Messrs.  Hayward  & Son,  archi- 
tects, Exeter  ; dispensing  - room,  Beckett’s 
Hospital,  Barnsley,  Messrs.  Dixon  & Moxon, 
architects,  Barnsley;  floor  of  chapel  in  oak,  also 
kitchen  in  red  pine,  Memorial  Dome,  Liverpool, 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  architect,  London  ; restau- 
rant, Hatchett’s  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  Messrs. 
Weatherley  & Jones,  architects;  waiting-room, 
Leamington  Avenue  Station,  Leamington,  for 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, Mr.  H.  Woodbouse,  C.E.,  Stafford.  It  has 
been  largely  used  for  school  floors,  and  has 
given  great  satisfaction. 

Obituary.— It  is  with  regret  that  we  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Fraser 
jun.,  which  took  place  on  Monday  last,  after 
a lingering  illness,  at  his  residence,  Don 
Cottage,  Woodside,  Aberdeen.  He  was  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  and  was  one  of  the  firm 
of  John  Fraser  & Son,  Granite  Quarry  owners 
and  workers  of  that  city. 


New  Buildings  in  Queen  Victoria-street. 

A lofty  block  of  new  buildings  is  at  present  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  junction  of  Queen 
\ ictoria-street  and  Upper  Thames-street,  on  the 
site  of  Muggeridge’s  granaries.  With  the  view 
of  widening  Upper  Thames-street  at  its  western 
entrance,  the  Corporation  some  time  ago  pur- 
chased the  old  buildings,  which  were  taken 
down,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  site  has  been 
let  on  a building  lease.  Upper  Thames-street 
at  its  western  entrance  will  be  widened  to  the 
extent  of  4 ft.  The  new  building  will  have  three 
lofty  frontages,  one  facing  Queen  Victoria*! 
street,  another  on  the  west  side,  and  the  third 
on  the  south  side,  in  Upper  Thames  - street^ 
The  Queen  Victoria-street  and  west  frontages 
be^68  in  height  from  the  street  linej 
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and  will  contain  five  lofty  floors  in  additiox 
to  the  basement,  whilst  the  Upper  Thames 
street  frontage  will  (owing  to  difference  o 
level)  be  78  ft.  high,  containing  six  floors  an( 
basement.  The  Queen  Victoria-street  frontage ii 
60  ft.  in  length,  and  is  faced  with  Portland  stone 
The  west  frontage,  40  ft,  in  length,  is  strictlj 
uniform  with  the  Queen  Victoria-street  elevation 
The  Upper  Thames-street  frontage  is  faced  witl 
white  Suffolk  brick  and  Portland  stone  dressings 
The  lower  part  of  this  frontage  contains  whatif 
termed  the  lower  ground- floor, — the  Thames- 
street  level  being  much  lower  than  that  ir 
Queen  Victoria-street,— and  that  in  Queer 
Victoria-street  the  upper  ground-floor.  Mr.  W 
Wimble  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Brass,  oi 
Old-street,  is  the  contractor.  Mr.  Hayes  is 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Eve  the  foreman, 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  15,000?. 

The  Destruction  of  Bricks  through  the 
Action  of  Bacteria.— Tho  Riga  Industrit 
Zcitung  has  lately  commented  upon  the  state- 
ment on  the  above  subject  (quoted  in  the 
Builder  of  May  31,  1884,  p.  802),  which  has 
been  circulated  by  the  technical  press  of  the 
Continent.  Herr  Glasenapp  considers  that  in 
the  assertion  referred  to  cause  and  effect  have 
been  confounded,  as  such  germs  can  only  be 
developed  where  they  find  nourishing-grounds 
containing  organic  substances  in  abundance,  and 
how  a brick  which  has  been  burned  in  the  normal 
manner  should  contain  germs  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. If,  however,  the  brick  has  been  injured 
by  the  weather,  becoming  soft  and  porous,  it  is 
easily  penetrated  by  dust  (which  may  bo  partly 
organic),  and  if  damp  then  supervenes  the 
necessary  conditions  are  present  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria,  which  by  their  action  hasten 
the  process  of  destruction.  It  has  even  been 
proposed  to  disinfect  bricks,  but  this,  it  is  re- 
marked, would  be  as  devoid  of  efficacy  as  the 
proposed  disinfection  of  coins.  In  fact,  any 
object  exposed  to  the  air  for  a short  time  would 
be  found  on  microscopic  examination  to  contain 
bacteria,  many  of  which  are  perfectly  harmless. 
It  is  considered  probable  that  the  germ  in 
question  is  the  Bacterium  termo  (Cohn),  which 
is  found  on  most  articles  of  food,  and  is  the 
germ  of  decomposition  par  excellence. 

Dry-Hot  in  Wood.— The  official  Zeitschrift 
fur  Bauwesen  contains  a treatise  on  the  above 
subject  by  Professor  Sorokin,  of  Kajan,  dealing 
with  the  various  parasitical  destroyers  of  wood, 
and  particularly  the  dry-rot  ( Merulius  lacry- 
mans).  Tho  anatomical  structure  and  other 
details  as  to  this  parasite  are  described  with 
clearness,  and  a series  of  twenty-seven  illustra- 
tions gives  views  of  infected  wood  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  parasite  in  various  stages  of 
its  development.  The  remedies  proposed  are 
described  as  follows: — 1.  A current  of  air 
destroys  tho  parasite  iu  twenty-four  hours.  2^ 
Light  is  also  an  obstacle  to  its  growth.  When 
exposed  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  light  and 
a draught  of  air,  drying  up  ensues  within  a few 
hours.  3.  The  sprinkling  of  wood  with  a solu- 
tion of  common  salt  prevents  the  appearance  of 
dry-rot.  Tho  greater  tho  concentration,  the 
more  durable  is  the  protective  effect.  4.  A. 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (particularly  if 
concentrated)  is  preferable  to  the  solution  of 
common  salt.  5.  Carbolic  acid  destroys  the 
lerulius  very  rapidly.  6.  Ordinary  birch-tar 
is  a very  efficacious  agent  against  dry-rot.  The 
beams  and  interior  surface  of  the  boards  should 
be  coated  with  it.  Its  economy  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  application  render  birch-tar  one  of 
the  most  convenient  and  practical  means  of 
obviating  the  entire  question. 

Lectern  for  Aston  Church.— A polished- 
brass  eagle  lectern  has  just  been  presented  to. 
the  ancient  parish  church  of  Aston,  near  Bir- 
mingham. It  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London. 
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locks. — The  locks  at  Hatchett’s  Hotel  were 
le  by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.,  for  special 
fster-key  to  pass  each  floor  separately,  with  a 
cial  key  for  each  lock,  all  distinct  throughout 
Ibuilding,  and  aprincipal  master-key  to  pass  all 
La  throughout  the  hotel,  which  is  a similar 
kngement  to  those  carried  out  by  the  same 
£ to  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing-cross  (over  400 
lis)  ; and  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  in  Holborn 
er  500  locks).  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co. 
now  making  a similar  arrangement  for  the 
[tel  Metropole,  in  Northumberland  Avenue 
^er  750  locks),  consisting  of  eight  distinct 
cial  master  - keys  for  the  various  floors, 
(tinct  special  keys  to  differ  to  each  lock 
loughout,  and  principal  master-key  to  pass  all, 

| proprietors’  use  in  case  of  fire,  or  otherwise 
i obtain  access  to  all  doors  throughout  the 
’ lire  hotel. 

i Tenby  Winter  Garden. — A short  time  since 
U town  of  Tenby,  in  South  Wales,  decided  to 
e se  sufficient  funds  to  erect  a winter  palace, 
I -den,  concert  - hall,  salt-water  swimming- 

Iphs,  &c.  The  matter  was  warmly  taken  up 
the  inhabitants,  and  an  influential  committee 
is  formed  to  carry  out  the  project.  The  first 


step  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  the 
undertaking  was  to  obtain  designs  for  the 
scheme.  This  they  decided  should  be  by  open 
competition  among  engineers  and  architects, 
and  several  designs  were  sent  in.  The  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  selection  of  a design 
has  chosen  the  one  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Whit- 
more & Reeves,  architects,  Devonshire-square, 
Bishopsgate,  London,  and  Chelmsford,  who  have 
been  instructed  to  prepare  working  plans,  and 
complete  the  designs  of  the  undertaking  to 
place  before  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Covers  for  Manholes,  & c. — Mr.  T.  Durrans, 
architect,  sends  us  the  specification  and  drawing 
of  his  patent  cover  for  manholes  and  other 
openings  to  cesspools,  sewers,  &c.,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a screw  cover,  with  either  truly  turned 
bevilled  edge  and  seat,  or  with  an  elastic  com- 
pressible medium  to  secure  tightness  of  the 
joint. 

Erratum.  — The  premiated  design  for  the 
Newcastle  Infectious  Hospital,  illustrated  last 
week,  was  by  “ Messrs.  Bradshaw  & Gass,” 
architects,  of  Bolton,  and  not  by  “ Mr.  J 
Bradshaw  Gass.” 


For  the  erection  of  the  church  situate  in  the  Holmes, 
Doncaster,  from  designs  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  bart.  : — 

Meadows  Stockport  £4,099  0 0 

llurnby,  Sheffield 4,640  0 0 

Rodley  4 Sons,  Sheffield  4,612  8 0 

Willson,  Retford  4,45  V 0 0 

Harrison,  Sheffield  4,312  5 0 

Snell,  Masbrough 4,170  0 0 

Ropley,  Rotherham 3,44  > 0 0 

W.  Anelay,  Doncaster 3,379  0 0 

Wortley.  Doncaster 3,184  5 0 

Athron  Bros.  4 Gill  (accopted)  3,163  0 0 


For  the  ejection  of  a villa,  for  Mr.  11.  Tvlor.  Mr.  t . T. 
Mercer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Warton  & Walker XT, 199  0 0 

Laughton 1,105  0 0 

Foster  1,100  0 0 

White  1,063  0 0 

Harrisou 1,040  0 0 

George 975  0 0 

Shariett  925  0 0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Ilnufacturing  Premises  .. 
I cet  Improvements  


By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

(100  guineas,  first  *1 

\ 30  „ second  > 

(.20  ,,  third  ) 

100L,  60?.,  and  25/ 

Croydon  Corporation  ... 

Designs  to  be  p 
delivered.  “ 


Jan.  15th 
March  25th 


For  the  erection  of  sheds  in  the  parish  yard,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Walter  Brooke,  C.E.,  town  surveyor 
Contract  No.  1. 

Steere,  Richmond  £269  0 0 

Carless  & Co.,  Richmond  166  0 0 

Sweet  4 Loder,  Richmond  (accepted)  143  17  0 

Carman,  Richmond 139  10  0 

Contract  No.  2. 

Fireproof. 

Sweet  4 Ltder,  Richmond £37  0 0 

Pierce  (Carless  4 Co.),  Richmond*  37  0 0 

Sims,  Richmond  35  10  0 

Contract  No.  3. 

E.  Hawkins,  Richmond 

Colliugs  4 Son,  Richmond 

C.  Eldridge,  Ricbinjml 

T.  Sims,  Richmond  

C.  11.  Pennington,  Richmond 

Sweet  & Loder,  Richmond  

C.  Maton,  Kew 

Carless  4 Co.,  Richmond  (accepted) 

• Accepted. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


action  of  Business  Premises,  4c.,  Cantcrbry 
iking  Down  Old  Buildings,  Cleaning  8ite, 

Building  Vaults,  4-‘ 

ection  of  House  and  eight  Cottages,  Rogiot 

Md-making  and  Paving  Works 

(ring,  4o - 

SmovAl  of  Duet,  Dirt,  Ashes,  4c 

ying  Tramways  

•nstruction  of  two  Bridges,  Lenton  

.pply  and  Erection  of  Ironwork  for  Bridaes 
iial  Store,  4c.,  S.  Western  Fever  Hospital, 
hw  Offices,  &e.,  

ater  Supp’y  (Cast-Iron  Pipes)  

ater  Supply  (Pipe  Layingi 

section  of  Engine-House,  Middlesbrough  . 
,-ection  of  Engine-Shed,  St.  Helen’s  Junct'n 

I iving  Works 

werage  Works 


„ , . . Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be  i p 

By  whom  required.  EnVoeer.  delivered.  I 


Cox  & Ellyet 

Vestry  of  8t.  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington 
Great  Western  Railway 
Fulham  Board  of  Wrks 

Mile  End  Vestry 

Liverpool  Corporation 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Crown  Est.  Pav.  Com. 
Blackpool  Corporation 
Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
do. 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Barnsley  British  Co- 

Operative  Society 

Claines  Local  Board... 


North  Eastern  Railway 
do. 

East  Retford  U.  S.  A 
Normanton  Local  Brd. 


The  Surveyor... 
J.  M.  Knight 
Official  


Official  

T.  Sunderland  . 
A.  A.  Langley  . 
do. 

M.  Wyatt  


W.  Bell  

do. 

J.  D.  Kennedy  .. 
T.  Reid  


Jan.  6th 
do. 

Jan.  7th 
do. 

Jan.  10th 

Jan.  13th 

Jan.  14th 
do. 

Jan.  15th 


Jan.  16th 
Jan.  21st 
do. 


xxvni 

xxxiv 

xxviii 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

. 0 

Jan.  6th 

xxvii. 

hspector  of  Drainage  Works 

Teigumouth  Local  Brd. 

Not  stated  

Jan.  10th 

xxvii. 

TENDERS. 

■ For  constructing  a 3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  4 in.  brick  sewer, 
llarkficld-road,  to  junction  of  Lordship-lane  with  High- 
pad,  for  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr. 
f.  A.  H.  de  Pape,  engineer  and  surveyor.  Quantities  by 
ilessrs.  J.  8.  Lee  & Son,  Craven-street,  Strand : — 

Prouse  4 Lee,  B.oad-street-build- 

ings,  E.C £10,268  0 0 

|j  J.  McKenzie  4 Co.,  Finsbury 8,955  0 0 

i J.  Botterill  (informal),  Cannon- 

street  8,791  0 0 

!i  J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 8,747  0 0 

| Bottoms  Bros.,  Lavender-hill  8,681  0 0 

i Geo.  Cowderry,  Newent,  Glouces- 
tershire   8,315  0 0 

j J.  Stone,  Tottenham  8,129  11  0 

C.  Taylor,  Holloway 7,949  19  0 

1 W.  Schofield,  Bucklersbury 7,3  >9  0 0 

) Geo.  Boll,  Tottenham  6,776  0 0 

B.  Cooke  4 Co.,  Battersea  6,682  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington  ...  6,273  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield, Tottenham  (accepted)  6,776  1 


For  kerbing,  channels,  and  brick  paving,  for  the  Enfield 
Local  Board  : — 


(Engine 


s estimate,  £6,876.) 


i For  completion  of  the  Paddington  Infirmary,  Harrow. 
,-oad,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of 
Paddington.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston.  architects,  15, 
ILeadenhal) -street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Bray  & Pope £7,600  0 0 

J.  Garlick  7,163  0 0 

, W.  S.  Josolyne 

Killby  & Gayfotd 

J.  Marten  

F.  Higgs 

W.  Shurmur 

•las.  Longley  

Howell  & Son 

Wm.  Johnson,  Wandsworth-commor.’ 

* Accepted. 


6,722 

6.711 

6,250 

6.940 

6.917 

5,890 

5,309 


3 11 


Norway 

Kerb.* 

Aberdeen 

Kerb.* 

Granite 
Channels  * 

Blue  Brick 
Paving. f 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Parker,  Nottingham  

— 

2 2 

0 3 

3 9 

A.meny,  Ponders  End 

2 10 

Hirst,  London  

2 2\ 

2 G 

0 0 

2 6 

Nowel  4 Robson,  Kensington... 

2 5 

2 6 

6 3 

— 

Fairhead,  Enfield  

2 6 

2 10 

6 10. i 

3 9 

A Catley  London  

1 11| 

2 11 

5 2 

3 7 

2 4 

2 5 

5 6 

3 7 

G.  Bell,  Tott-nham  

— 

2 3 

5 0 

4 4 

Patman,  Enfield  

2 11 

3 2 

6 6 

4 3 

Mowlem  4 Co.,  Westminster.. 

2 1 

2 4 

6 3 

3 10 

J . Gabriel,  Lambeth  

1 Hi 

4 5 

5 0 

Jackson,  Enfield  (accepted)  .. 

2 0 

2 2\ 

4 6 

2 10 

' Per  foot  run. 


t Per  yard  super. 


For  ro»d  and  sewer  on  Southborough  Park  Estate,  Sur 
biton.  Mr.  Pmei,  surveyor  .- 


Searce  & 8 
Nowell  & Robson  .... 

Chafeu 

Jarvis  

Pollen  

Bath  & Blaekmore  . 

R.  4 G.  Neal 

J.  Neal  

Mayo  

Kavanach  

Felton  

Rigby  

Haro  

N ichols  

Ball  


...£5,277  0 0 
...  4,196  0 0 
...  4,000  0 0 

...  3,695  0 0 
...  3,830  0 0 
...  3,8  0 0 0 
...  3,786  0 0 
...  3,70)  0 0 
...  3,692  0 0 
...  3,698  0 0 
....  3,585  0 0 

...  3,660  0 0 
...  3 550  0 0 
....  3.525  18  0 
....  3,400  0 0 


Galvanised 

Roof. 

..£27  0 0 
,.  27  0 0 
..  28  10  0 


..£385  0 
..  312  16 


270  0 0 


265 

249 

243 


For  alterations  to  the  premises  lately  known  as  the 
Berkshire  Brewery,  situate  in  King-road,  Reudmg,  for 
Messrs.  J.  Salmon *4  Son,  tea  merchants.  Messrs.  Brown 
4 Albury,  architects:—  . 

W.  Woodroffe  £1,767  0 0 

T.  U.  Kingerleo  1,649  0 0 

George  Wernham  1,6"0  0 0 

H Higgs 1.477  0 0 

J.  Bottrili  1.450  0 0 

George  Searle  1.4)4  0 0 

S.  Denton  (accepted)  1,353  0 0 

Engineers  Work,  IAft,  II  ut,  Not- Water  Service,  and 
Machinery. 

S.  Deacon  (accepted)  £450  0 0 

Fornew  billiard-room  at  Balmore,  Caversham,  Oxon,  for 
General  Radelitfe.  Messrs.  Brown  4 Albury,  architects 

Henry  Higgs,  Reading  X910  0 0 

W.  Woodrotte,  Reading 815  U U 

Geo.  Wernham,  Reading* 785  0 0 

A.  W.  Dodd,  Cavershamf 628  10  0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  alterations,  reducing  amount  to 
75QJ.  + Error  in  estimate. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  1 School,  Chigwell, 
row,  Essex,  for  the  Chigwell  ochool  Board.  Mr.  Edmund 
Egan,  architect,  Loughton.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect 


R.  4 W.  Foster 

R.  G.  Walter 

C.  1(.  Stuart  

W.  Watson 

G Flax  man  

8cbar  en  4 Wi.liaras  

Henry  Wells 

J J Robson  (too  late)  

W.  Knight 

J.  Baxter  (too  late) 

John  Kgau  

8.  Scott  

C.  Barnes  

George  Parker  (accepted).. 


..  £l,3r3  16  9 
..  1,282  1 2 
..  1,14«  12  4 
..  1,141  13  10 
..  1,133  0 0 
..  1,089  0 0 
..  1,038  0 0 

..  1,016  0 0 
999  0 0 
9>*6  0 0 


0 0 


For  additions  to  Sunnymead  House,  Colchester,  for 
Mr.  Bart.  Rous.  Mr.  Stark  Wilkinson,  architect,  Furni- 
vals  Ion,  London:  — 

A.  Chambers £299  0 0 

J.MaUer 290  0 0 

Ii.  Fade 239  0 0 

F.  Dupont 216  0 0 

C.  H.  Oldridge  (accepted)  21-  0 ° 

For  proposed  extension  of  the  Jews’  Infant  School,  Com- 
mercial-street, Whitechapel,  E.,  for  the  Jews  Infant 
8ehool  Committee.  Messrs.  Davis  4 Emanuel,  architects, 
No  2,  Finsbury-circus,  City,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Foster,  6,  Johu-street,  Adolphi,  W .C.  :— 

Clark  4 Bracey £3,810  0 0 

Colls  4 Sons  3,680  0 0 

G.  8.  3.  Williams  4 Sons  3,067  0 0 

Mark  Gentrv 3,690  9 9 

J.  Grover  :1,648  <>  0 

8.  J.  Jerrard 3,484  0 0 

E.  Cornier  3,43)  0 0 

Lawranco  4 Sons 3, 3-5  0 U 

Harris  4 Wardrop  (accepted) 3,293  0 0 

For  roads  and  sewers  on  portion  of  Southborough  Park 
estate  Pu-biton.  Mr.  C.  J.  Bentley,  surveyor:— 

Cnafen X.jOO  0 0! 

Kavansgh  J.9®»  ® ° 

Hampton  1,Wl9  9 9 

pcner  1.893  0 0 

RIO  Neal  1.80c  0 9 

Nichols  1,0-n  ii  0 

Nowell  4 Co U--T  0 0 

Haro I.5, 7 0 0 

Mayo  1.5-4  14  0 

- 1,567  o « 


Felton  .... 
Ball  


1,100  0 0! 


56 


THE  BUILDER. 


Redml^L  r ■ ? ?f  neT  D.lstrict  Church,  Windmill-hill, 
w i/:  nn8  y1>  ,of  lho  «pp«  pm*  of  the 

\\Wnn  M Cxr  Honry  Edwards,  architect,  Bristol  ami 

'*  eston-super-Mare 

Ptephra. A.  b.,b1ow ZS.1C0  0 0 

E.  O.  Howell  & Sons  6r6)  0 0 

A.  J.  Beaven  (accepted)  6,*9J0  0 0 


[Jan.  3,  1885.; 


For  cleaning  and  blading  all  old  bricks  and  clearing 
lt0  of  the  lttte  fire  at  «l‘e  Gaiety  Theatre,  French-street 


Southampt 
architect 

Martin  

Bear 

(•rook  

Bull,  Sons,  & C 


r ‘ r re  lien-street, 

lor  Messrs,  Border  & Co.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hill, 


..£121  0 

..  100  0 


r3  10 


, Limited  (accepted)  4U  0 0 


iv^K'^'.Colboan.a.i.W nva  5 ,, 

W.  Sherwood,  Hou  riemouth  k’o  7 

* Co.  (coatiuctprs  *“  ' ‘ 

tswstisge  Railway ) « n „ n 

O TmlfeURder',®OU’naem0,,t^’^---  ' • 637  5 0 

ti.  IroVe,  Bournemouth  57,5  ■,  ,j 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  ft  tit.  6s.  9J.  I 
* Accepted. 


Feat  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
CorBham,  Wilts.  [Advi. 


Diy  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  FEET  CUBE. 


street  Che  Up  °P  T''  ning  of  tbo  InOnnarr,  Gale- 

QilmeSS‘,uipiS‘T0<'-  >»•  E.C.' 

0,.,,  „ _ Amended  Tenders. 

Stidder  & Co.  ...  p--.  n . 

G-  W.  Pratt ■‘"J  J ° 

Btrodo  i Co.  . IX  9 9 

H.  Crane  t jg  0 0 

Bradford  A Co i,  , " 

K'nneii  * Co """T.:::::::;:;;:;;; g4  0 0 

J.  Knight,  Westminster  (accepted)  * 


257 


Me  ssi 


Janies  Seward 
by  thi 


For  Abersychan  Police  stall 
•c  ihomas,  architects,  Cardiff 
tects : — 

T ‘ Kni»rei’.Gl0UCe9'er £1,659  0 0 

{«  ; » 

’rr  ®ur£°yne.  Blaenavon l ilO  0 0 

H.  Parlltt,  Pontnewydd  (accepted)...  1^39)  0 0 


FICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

- The  stone  from  these  quarries 
mrlI1  \ ’8  known  as  the  "Weather 

TIIE  GHELT.NCH  J Beds,”  and  is  of  a very 
STONE.  J crystalline  nature 


Magazines  for  theNewYei 


The  Quiver 


r JANUARY,  Prii 


By  the  Lord  Bishojil 


THE 


/ doubtertly  one  of  the  ...... 

v durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 


. .ijj  , « oi  me  same  crystalline 

BRAMBLEDITCH  -!  ,nat“re  as.the  ' helyoch  Stone, 

i but  liner  in  texture,  and  more 


Q'l'f  ivy  / uu>'  ,luel'  lu  iciiure.  auu  more 

OlUJMli.  v.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  bjen  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  iu  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset. 

London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.U.  [Advt. 


Tender. 

lt“ir  Offiei  ’ “t*"110"  H’ey  should  I, c delivered 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


‘C.  w._ 


anJ  address  of 'the  sender,  'uot nwlISiril/fo? pSbU^ 


C0“PClled  10  decIlne  Piling  out 
public  meeting.,  rest.,  ot  course,  with  the  author 


book,  and  giving 
and  paper,  rend  a 


All  ronimunicatlorin  regarding 


be  add 
advertu 
address, 


TUB  EDITOR;  nl Icoinuunjicati 
'TUET'uBLISHER^denot  tothe’Edit 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  ad- 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Q^y  oVne^sS 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  - Ham, 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone  !!! 

1 or  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work- 
manship, apply  to  JOHN  H ANN  & SON,  Quarry 
Owners,  Montacnte,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albany 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Advt. 


Thoughts  for  the  Nev 
Bath  and  Wells. 

The  Marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rev.  Hora 
Bonar,  D.D. 

Popular  Amerii  ai  Preachers.  By  the  Rev  LI. 
Bevan,  D.D. 

Scotland  in  1681-5.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Blailrie,  D.D. 
on.  e Glant  St0T7-  By  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.  A 
the  Mount  of  Forgiveness.  By  Rev.  M.  Guy  Penrse.  i 
q ew  Parables  from  Nature.  By  Lady  Laura  Hamptor 
Gretcben.  Short  Story.  * 

"When  I Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross.”  New  Music. 
The  Cedars  and  the  Candlesticks.  By  the  Rev.  lit 
Macmillan,  D.D. 

Sunday  in  Hudson's  Bay. 

1 he  World  and  Christ.'  Bv  Rev.  W.  Mordcch  Johnst 
M.A. 

In  Wycliffe's  Land. 

“The  Quiver”  Bible  Class. 

MOLLIE  S MAIDENS.  Serial  Story. 

A POOR  MAN'S  WIFE.  Serial  Stoiy.  Ac. 

‘ Th^Qu" UUerest i ng  umgnzine  we  do  uot  know  tl 
" ■ Th«  Quiver  ' eoiltniiw  a library  of  Baud  read! us  "—Sr  Immn 


Cassell’s  Magazin 


Aspbalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advi 


For  JANUARY.  Pi  le 
Brother  Jonathan's  Womankind. 

Our  Autograph  Books. 

The  8ecret  of  Mak  ng  Clear  Soups. 

How  RepousstS  Work  is  Done. 

Bis  Son's  Wife.  81iort  Story. 

"Cassell's  Magazine  '*  Amateur  Shorthand  Champions! 
How  I Furnished  for  1U<  /. 
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Peterborough  Cathedral  Restoration. 

.E  collision  of 
various  opposing 
minds  in  regard  to 
the  proper  moral 
and  architectural 
manner  of  carry- 
ing on  the  rebuild- 
ing at  the  crossing 
of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  has,  like 
le  collision  of  opposing  bodies  in  physics, 
enerated  heat,  in  sufficient  degree  to  cause  a 
oiling  over,  or,  at  least,  a very  pretty  sirnmer- 
ig,  of  which  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
ave  manifested  themselves  during  the  last  few 
ays  in  the  ebullition  of  letters  in  that  par- 
.cular  daily  journal  which  a wise  and  merciful 
’rovidence  has  devised  as  a safety-valve  for 
vercharged  human  vessels.  Except  religion 
;self,  there  seems  to  be  no  subject  about  which 
eople  are  so  ready  to  fall  foul  of  each  other  as 
be  treatment  of  religious  buildings,  and  the 
eries  of  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the 
1imcs  afford  an  odd  exemplification  of  the 
pparently  constitutional  incapacity  of  restorers 
nd  anti-restorers  to  see  two  sides  of  the  sub- 
?ct,  or  to  believe  that  any  one  who  differs 
rom  themselves  can  possibly  have  any  sense 
r right  on  his  side,  or  any  claim  to  a hearing, 
'he  projected  building  of  towers  has  been  a 
ause  of  confusion  of  tongues  from  an  early 
ieriod  of  recorded  human  history  ; and  the 
ase  of  Peterborough  seems  to  indicate  that 
re  have  made  little  improvement  in  that 
espect  since  that  mismanaged  affair  at  Babel 
vhich  led  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  con- 
ractor’s  operations. 

The  foundation  of  this  quarrel  was  laid 
ihout  seven  centuries  ago ; or  rather,  to  speak 
nore  exactly,  the  foundation  was  not  laid, 
ince  that  is  “ the  very  defect  of  the  matter.” 
some  little  time  ago  we  gave  an  illustration* 
if  the  extraordinary  and  scandalous  construc- 
ion  of  the  Norman  crossing-piers,  mere  skins 
if  stone  filled  up  with  rubble,  which,  assisted 
>y  the  want  of  any  properly-prepared  founda- 
,ion,  led  to  that  failure  of  the  tower  which  has 
’endered  the  present  operations  necessary.  As 
jarly  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  results  of 
his  way  of  building  had  shown  themselves. 
A.t  that  period  the  eastern  and  western  arches 
)f  the  crossing  had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  were  of 
jourse  rebuilt  by  the  fourteenth  - century 
Duilders  in  the  style  of  their  own  time,  as 
pointed  arches,  and  with  the  mouldings  that 
were  in  fashion  at  that  period.  The  pointed 
irch  originated  in  the  practical  effort  to  render 
:he  arch  stronger  at  the  crown,  and  no  doubt 


* Builder,  May  17, 1S84. 


the  adoption  of  this  form  rendered  the  task  of 
the  fourteenth-century  repairers  easier,  but 
they  would  have  adopted  the  form  in  any 
case:  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  them 
that  it  was  necessary  to  depart  from  their 
habit  of  building  all  arches  pointed,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  design  at  the 
crossing.  Of  this  more  anon.  At  the 

same  time  the  tower,  having  been  partially 
taken  down,  was  reinstated  without  the 
arcaded  stage  which  formerly  supervened 
over  the  great  arches,  and  was  proportionally 
lowered  and  lightened,  from  considerations 
of  safety.  Dean  Kipling,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  made  a well- 
intended  effort  to  give  more  finish  and 
outline  to  the  tower  by  the  four  lean,  lanky 
turrets  which  were  such  an  eyesore  to  the 
beholder,  and  which,  from  any  point  of  view 
in  which  they  were  prominent,  gave  an  air  of 
gimcrack  to  the  whole  centre  portion  of  the 
building.*  Two  years  ago  ensued  the  hurried 
taking  down  of  the  tower,  in  the  fear  of  an 
imminent  catastrophe,  and  the  revelation  of 
that  style  of  execution  in  the  substructure 
which  really  rendered  it  matter  for  wonder 
how  the  tower  had  contrived  to  stand  on  its 
tottering  legs  for  so  long.  The  eastern  piers 
alone  were  at  first  condemned,  but  further 
examination  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
western  piers  also.  It  was  then  considered 
the  simplest  matter  to  take  down  the  whole 
tower  ; though,  of  course,  modern  engineering 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  support  of  the 
tower  while  the  piers  were  rebuilt.  Whether 
there  was  any  architectural  arri'erc  penste  in 
thus  getting  rid  of  the  tower  we  cannot,  of 
course,  pretend  to  know.  The  accounts 
which  got  into  the  papers,  directly  or 
indirectly  (for  there  has  been  a mys- 
terious secresy  in  the  carrying  on  of 
the  deliberations  on  the  subject  till  this 
recent  outbreak  of  letter  writing),  conveyed 
the  impression  that  every  stone  was  to  be 
numbered  and  replaced  as  before.  The 
numbering,  we  believe,  has  been  duly  carried 
out.  However,  the  demolition  was  extended 
beyond  what  was  at  first  thought  necessary, 
and  the  contract  was  enlarged  accordingly. 
The  original  contract  provided  simply  for  a 
restoration  of  the  tower  as  it  stood  (all  but 
Kipling’s  turrets),  and  the  incongruity  of  two 
round  and  two  pointed  arches  in  close  partner- 
ship was  to  be  reproduced.  But  there  were 
found,  in  the  course  of  the  demolition,  care- 
lessly stowed  inside  the  fourteenth- century 
skin  as  mere  packing,  many  of  the  moulded 
stones  which  had  composed  the  two  Norman 


* We  gave  a drawing  of  the  tower,  by  Mr.  Brewer,  in 
the  Builder  for  January  27,  1883.  Mr.  Brewer,  however, 
unconsciously  improved  the  effect  of  the  turrets  a little,  as 
comparison  of  his  drawing  with  a recent  photograph  shows. 


arches,  and  portions  of  the  arcading  con- 
demned at  the  period  of  that  old  restora- 
tion. These  discoveries  formed  the  subject  of 
much  informal  conversation  between  members 
of  the  Chapter  and  the  Cathedral  architect, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson.  Mr.  Pearson  became 
most  strongly  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  these 
discoveries,  and  on  all  accounts  indeed,  the 
opportunity  should  not  he  missed  of  restoring 
the  twelfth-century  design  in  its  integrity. 
Accordingly,  in  August  last,  he  submitted  to 
the  Chapter  and  the  Restoration  Committee 
a plan  showing  the  tower  restored  on  the 
four  Norman  arches,  with  the  restored 
arcading  stage  inserted  immediately  above 
the  arches,  the  lantern  itself  rising  over 
this,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  spire.  By  this  time  the  work  of  re- 
building had  so  far  progressed  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  go  a step  further  without  being 
fully  pledged  to  the  one  plan  or  the  other,  and 
accordingly  operations  ceased.  At  a meeting 
on  September  24th,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  con- 
sidered Mr.  Pearson’s  new  plan.  It  was  under- 
stood that  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  finances, 
and  the  amount  of  necessary  repair  work  on 
other  parts  of  the  Minster,  which  work  was 
still  unesfcimated  and  uncontracted  for,  the 
Chapter  could  not  adopt  the  architect’s  pro- 
posals. The  Kestoration  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  met  on  October  13th,  and  after 
discussion,  resolved  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Pearson’s  views  to  the  extent  of 
restoring  the  two  round  Norman  arches  and 
the  Norman  arcading  stage  formerly  resting 
on  it ; the  lantern,  as  recently  in  position,  to 
rise  from  the  restored  stage,  and  the  archi- 
tect’s spire  to  be  meanwhile  held  in  abeyance. 
The  Chapter  met  again  on  October  27th,  and 
(the  Dean  dissenting)  disallowed  the  above 
recommendation,  formally  contending  that  the 
still  unestimated  work,  viz.,  “ the  underpinning 
of  the  transepts  and  repairs  of  the  roofs,  the 
restoration  of  the  choir,  and  the  securing  and 
strengthening  of  the  west  front,”  was  more 
urgent  in  character  than  any  mere  central 
tower  amplification.  The  controversy  thus 
took  definite  form  : the  Restoration  Committee, 
with  an  important  ally  from  the  Chapter  in  the 
Dean  himself,  favouring  the  architect’s  views, 
while  the  Canons,  who  formed  the  hulk  of  the 
Chapter,  adhered  firmly  to  the  rebuilding  plan 
as  originally  settled  and  contracted  for.  Bishop 
Magee  sided  with  the  Canons  (although  on  no 
footing  of  authority,  not  being  a member  of 
the  Chapter),  and  so  strongly  as  to  threaten 
the  withdrawal  of  his  subscription  to  the 
restoration  fund  unless  the  existing  contract 
were  carried  out  unchanged.  Hereupon  en- 
sued a general  bmeute. 

The  Chapter  met  again  on  the  10th  of 
December,  adhering  more  firmly  than  ever  to 
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their  former  resolution,  the  Dean  alone  dis- 
senting. The  Restoration  Committee  met  a 
few  days  subsequently,  and  reiterated  its  par- 
tiality for  Mr.  Pearson’s  proposals  in  a modified 
form.  A further  meeting  of  the  Chapter  was 
held  on  the  22nd  of  December,  at  which  the 
canons  agreed  to  the  insertion  of  the  single 
stage  of  the  Norman  arcading,  provided  the 
necessary  funds  be  forthcoming  : but  still 
refusing  consent  to  the  substitution  of  Norman 
for  Pointed  arches.  The  Chapter  is  nominally 
the  responsible  body,  but  as  the  money  has  to 
come  from  the  general  public  and  through  the 
Restoration  Committee,  the  autonomy  of  the 
minster  executive  is  more  a matter  of  theory 
than  practice,  and  hence  the  stoppage  of 
building  proceedings  all  these  weeks,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Chapter. 

The  recent  boiling  over  on  the  subject  has 
"been  specially  stirred  up  by  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
who  appears  to  have  received  a commission 
from  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  to  demolish 
the  views  of  the  Chapter.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  abusing  a number  of  respectable 
people  and  calling  them  “ lunatics,”  and  so 
forth,  which  was  not  to  be  let  slip.  In  some 
former  expression  of  ill-temper  (it  cannot  be 
called  opinion)  Sir  E.  Beckett  represented  an 
architect,  who  had  extended  the  restoring 
operations  on  a church,  as  a person  who  had 
been  making  a job  for  himself.  We  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  represented  Mr.  Pearson 
in  the  same  light,  had  he  been  retained  on  the 
other  side.  As  it  is,  he  supports  the  architect 
for  once,  as  there  are  more  people  to  quarrel 
with  on  the  other  side.  A few  weeks  back,  in 
another  letter  in  the  Times,  Sir  E.  Beckett 
referred  with  contempt  to  the  doings  of  Scott 
as  a restorer  ; but  in  the  present  letter  he  cites 
in  favour  of  his  views  the  evidence  of  “ the 
very  able  clerk  of  Avorks  at  Peterborough,  who 
has  restored  cathedrals  under  Scott,”  and  who 
has  “ discovered,”  according  to  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
that  the  “ two  intruding  pointed  arches  were 
nothing  but  an  ex  post  Jacto  makeshift  of  the 
fourteenth-century  builders.”  It  needed  neither 
the  clerk  of  works  nor  Sir  E.  Beckett  to  tell 
us  that.  Without  folloAving  out,  however,  Sir 
E.  Beckett’s  ebullitions  against  everything  and 
everybody  who  is  opposed  to  his  view  at  the 
moment,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
supports  entirely  the  most  extensive  scheme, 
spire  and  all.  To  him  follows  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  hoists  with  equal  pertinacity  the  “ his- 
toric” standard,  and  objects  to  having  any 
tampering  with  the  Peterborough  Cathedral 
which  he  has  known  all  his  life.  Architecture 
is  history  to  Mr.  Freeman,  history  before  any- 
thing else.  Then  comes  Canon  Da\rys,  of 
St.  Alban’s,  avIio  is  for  rebuilding,  not  for 
restoration  ; but  who  being  also,  it  appears, 
an  amateur  architect,  has  designs  of  his  own, 
and  accordingly  calls  Mr.  Pearson’s  spires 
“ monstrosities,”  a remark  which  is  little  less 
than  impertinent  as  well  as  ill-mannered.  The 
amateur  doctors  do  not  agree,  hoAvever,  for 
Canon  Davys,  though  recommending  an  oc- 
tagonal lantern,  appears  to  have  made  a design 
for  a spire  on  the  top  of  the  lantern,  which  Sir 
E.  Beckett  told  him  had  the  slight  defect  that 
it  could  not  stand  ; and  very  likely  Sir 
Edmund  was  right. 

Into  the  morality  of  the  question,  whether 
the  legal  custodians  of  the  cathedral  have 
a right  to  use,  for  a new  design,  money 
which  was  subscribed  for  mere  rebuilding 
of  the  numbered  stones  after  strengthening 
the  piers,  Ave  do  not  here  enter,  especially 
since  satisfactory  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming as  to  Avhether  such  an  understand- 
ing really  existed.  Between  the  Canons  and 
Sir  E.  Beckett  the  matter  seems  to  be  rather 
like  the  arguments  of  children,  — “ Did  ! ” 
“Didn’t ! ” and  so  on.  They  must  settle  that 
among  their  own  collective  consciences.  But 
as  to  the  case  betAveen  what  may  be  called 
the  historical  and  the  architectural  view,  the 
matter  seems  to  stand  thus.  The  tower  which 
was  recently  taken  down  was  a very  poor 
concern ; too  low,  because  it  had  been  de- 
prived of  its  former  arcade  story  against 
Avhich  the  roofs  should  have  abutted,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  weight  on  the  old  Aveak 
piers.  The  belfry  stage  Avas  accordingly 
crowded  on  the  roof,  which  cuts  across 


the  Avindow  lines.  The  turrets,  which  Mr. 
Freeman  praises  as  good  in  outline,  — a 
judgment  which  says  little  for  his  sense  of 
architectural  design, — Ave  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  Avere  wretched  affairs,  and  no  architect 
in  his  senses  would  want  to  see  them  up  again  : 
like  the  child’s  doll,  “ for  old  sake’s  sake  they 
are  dear”  to  some  people,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  for  them.  As  they  and  their 
tower  are  down,  we  should  hold  that  as  a 
fortunate  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  them  and 
doing  something  better.  The  question  of  the 
pointed  arches  is  a more  difficult  one.  They 
are  not  “ good-for-nothing  ” arches,  as  Sir  E. 
Beckett  calls  them  ; they  represent  good 
fourteenth-century  building,  and  there  are 
their  moulded  voussoirs  lying  ready  to  be  put 
up  again.  We  quite  understand  the  feeling  of 
many  persons  against  leaving  them  “ to  spoil.” 
The  insertion  of  these  arches  was  undoubtedly, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  views  it,  an  interesting 
piece  of  architectural  history,  and  they 
should  certainly  not  have  been  removed 
for  merely  architectural  reasons.  But  the 
case  is  a good  deal  altered  when,  they  have 
actually  been  taken  down  ; and  here  comes  in 
the  architectural  side  of  the  question.  It  has 
been  urged  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
polate our  ideas  of  building,  in  the  same  way 
in  which  fourteenth-century  architects  inter- 
polated theirs  amid  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors, because  Ave  have  no  characteristic 
nineteenth-century  style.  But  Ave  have  one 
quality  which  the  fourteenth-century  builders 
had  not,  but  which  we  imagine  the  Greek 
builders  had,  viz.,  the  sense  of  artistic  fitness 
and  congruity  of  design.  Architecture  is  not 
only  history,  pace  Mr.  Freeman  ; it  is  also  art. 
From  this  point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  fourteenth-centuiy  builders  inter- 
polated their  work  in  the  complete  Norman 
design  of  the  crossing  ; they  committed  what 
an  American  would  call  an  “ almighty 
blunder.”  They  spoiled  the  architectural 
unity  of  the  crossing  ; and,  after  turning  the 
matter  over  every  way,  our  conclusion  is  that 
we  should  do  as  Mr.  Pearson  proposes,  that  we 
should  regard  the  demolition  of  the  whole 
centre  of  the  Cathedral  as  an  opportunity  for 
correcting  this  blunder,  and  for  restoring  on 
the  now  sound  and  solidly  founded  piers  the 
complete  homogeneous  design  of  the  crossing, 
and  let  that  be  the  contribution  of  this 
generation  to  the  history  of  Peterborough. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  arcaded  stage  of  the 
lantern,  Avhich  would  complete  this  part  of 
the  design,  and  which  furnishes  the  inter- 
mediate or  triforium  stage  against  which  the 
roof  should  abut  externally,  follows  equally 
on  the  same  grounds.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
could  be  logically  urged,  if  the  pointed 
arches  were  rebuilt.  To  rebuild  them  and 
then  restore  the  Norman  triforium  (which 
seems  now  to  be  the  compromise  proposed), 
into  which  the  pointed  arches  would  cut, 
seems  to  us  a foolish  and  irrational  proceed- 
ing, good  neither  as  history  nor  as  architecture  ; 
a jumble  of  both  in  the  attempt  to  make  two 
ends  meet  which  will  not  meet. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  lantern  stage  should 
then  be  continued,  using  the  old  mullions, 
windoAV  jambs,  and  tracery,  &c.,  so  far  as  they 
arc  complete  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Pearson’s 
new  tower  and  spire  design,  Ave  believe,  does 
not  allow  of  this,  this  stage  having  been  modi- 
fied so  far  as  to  render  a neAv  spacing  of  the 
windows  necessary.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  unnecessaryand  undesirable. 
As  to  what  should  be  further  done  with  the 
central  feature  of  the  cathedral  is  another  diffi- 
cult question.  Mr.  Freeman’s  argument,  that 
the  great  west  front  is  really  the  predominant 
feature  of  the  building, — that  it  is  the  Greek 
portico  translated  into  Gothic  (a  perfectly 
rational  and  comprehensible  way  of  putting  it, 
which  Sir  E.  Beckett  does  not  seem"  to 
understand),— appears  to  us  to  be  sound 
in  so  far  as  this,  that  a lofty  spire, — and  it 
must  be  a very  lofty  one  to  be  an  adequate 
centre  to  Peterborough  Cathedral, — would  be 
out  of  keeping  with  the  grave  and  severe  lines 
of  the  building  generally.  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
who  contributes  a note  to  the  discussion,  goes 
further  and  says  ho  does  not  know  or  care 
whether  the  new  design  would  be  an  improA-e- 


ment  or  not.  If  it  made  the  cathedral  doubl] 
beautiful,  he  says,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  (ok 
historical  grounds).  Is  this  the  way  for  at 
architect  to  write  1 But  our  feeling  is  that  t 
square  central  tower,  with,  perhaps,  an  octagonal 
lantern,  would  harmonise  best  with  the  cathei 
dral.  We  utterly  repudiate  the  argument  that 
a superior  central  feature  Avould  injure  thd 
effect  of  the  west  front,  or  that  because  thil 
cathedral  has  an  exceptionally  grand  wes? 
front,  it  should  have  no  central  feature.  Thai 
appears  to  us  to  be  little  short  of  nonsense; 
But  Ave  doubt  whether  a spire  would  add  any 
thing  to  the  cathedral  worth  its  cost,  and’ 
whether  it  would  not  even  detract  from  iti 
But  there  is  a more  practical  reason  foil 
leaving  the  spire  at  present  in  abeyances 
There  are  more  important  things  to  be  thoughi 
of.  It  is  probable  that  the  west  front  itseh 
is  in  a precarious  condition.  The  examination] 
and  strengthening  of  that  should  be  the  nexi] 
business,  and  the  next  thing  for  Avhich  subij 
scriptions  are  asked.  In  the  meantime,  thd 
building  of  the  Norman  arches  and  thd 
arcade  story  should  be  proceeded  with  ; antf 
the  committee  would,  perhaps,  do  wisely  t< 1 
ask  Mr.  Pearson  for  a design  for  completing 
the  toAver  with  the  lantern  stage  and  new  angle 
turrets  only,  and  another  for  superimposing  an 
octagonal  lantern  without  a spire.  We  imagine 
general  opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  thd 
latter.  But  it  ought,  of  course,  to  be  decided 
on  before  the  lantern  stage  is  rebuilt,  as  thd 
style  of  final  completion  Avould  undoubtedly 
affect  the  treatment  of  the  lantern  stage. 

The  Restoration  Committee,  we  may  add 
w'ould  probably  receive  more  support,  pecuniary 
and  otherwise,  and  perhaps  receive  moro 
suggestions  that  would  be  worth  considering! 
if,  in  Avhat  is  really  a work  of  national  interest; 
they  took  the  public  more  into  their  com 
fidence,  instead  of  leaving  the  matter  to  bd 
fought  out  according  to  the  prejudices  o 
opposing  cliques  and  the  animus  of  lawyers! 
clergymen,  and  other  dilettanti. 
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BY  LIEUT.-GEN.  F.  II.  RUNDALL,  C.S.I.,  R.E. 

LATE  INSPECTOR-GENERAL  OF  CANALS 
FOR  T1IE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

|NE  of  the  first  symptoms  of  an  uni 
civilised  country  emerging  from  : 
state  of  barbarism  is  an  attempt  ti 
open  out  lines  of  communication) 
first  Avithin  its  OAvn  borders,  and  then  with  iti 
neighbours,  and  just  in  proportion  as  its  civili 
sation  progresses,  so  does  the  desire  grow  fof 
increased  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  resi 
of  the  world,  cause  and  effect  thus  reacting  om; 
on  the  other  till  it  becomes  difficult  to  disi 
criminate  between  them.  That  Avhich  distini 
guished  the  invasions  of  the  Roman  Empiri 
from  the  incursions  of  those  barbaric  hordel 
from  the  East,  which  over-ran  the  greater  pan 
of  Europe  in  the  fifth  century  Avas,  thai 
wherever  Rome  carried  her  conquering  legions 
she  left  behind  at  least  one  unmistakabh 
trace  of  civilisation  in  the  shape  of  magnificem 
roads,  Avhereas  the  tracks  of  Attila  and  hiL 
Huns  were  marked  only  by  devastation  ana 
ruin.  That,  in  Europe,  at  all  events,  thd 
Romans  Avere  pre-eminently  the  constructor.) 
of  communications  is  attested  by  the  excellem 
preservation  in  which  the  remains  of  many  o 
their  roads  in  various  countries  have  beei 
found.  In  China,  which  is  said  to  liavi 
enjoyed  a high  degree  of  civilisation  centuriei 
before  the  Western  nations  emerged  from 
barbarism,  there  existed  a ramification 
internal  lines  in  the  shape  of  navigable  riven 
and  canals,  the  geographical  features  of  th 
country  in  its  case  determining  the  charactet 
of  the  communications.  In  India  the  Mahomi 
medan  conquerors  signalised  their  rule  by  th: 
construction  of  both  land  and  water  Avays,  bin 
in  America  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  founa 
but  few  traces  of  any  artificially-made  lines 
though  the  magnificent  series  < f navigabll 
rivers  and  lakes  were  speedily  made  use  ol< 
and  constitute  to  the  present  day,  notwitlit 
standing  the  extensive  network  of  railways 
the  chief  routes  and  means  of  transport  for  tli 
produce  of  the  countries  which  they  respeo 
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The  object  of  this  paper  being  to  draw  atten- 
in  to  the  important  subject  of  communications 
general,  rather  than  to  technical  details  of 
DStruction,  I purpose  to  refer  principally  to 
eir  fiscal  and  political  aspects,  and  to  the  prin- 
ces which  ought  to  govern  the  development 
communications  in  countries  in  proportion  to 
eir  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  There 
, perhaps,  no  subject  on  which  greater  mis- 
nceptions  exist,  and  greater  mistakes  are 
ade,  than  that  of  designing  internal  com- 
unications,  the  chief  misapprehension  being 
ie  that  is  continually  recurring,  viz.,  that 
affic  makes  the  communication,  whereas  it  is 
irfectly  certain,  and  is  being  continually 
imonstrated,  that  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
ise,  and  that  the  traffic  follows  the  communi- 
itions.  A curious  instance  of  the  inability 
t men,  even  in  high  positions,  to  appreciate 
iis  fact  occurred  in  years  gone  by  in  one  of 
ie  districts  in  South  India,  where  the  chief 
Inglish  official,  on  being  directed  by  the 
rovemment  to  forward  a list  of  the  roads 
hich  were  needed  in  the  province  under  his 
antrol,  replied  that  it  would  be  a mere  waste 
f money  to  incur  any  outlay  on  roads,  for  that 
one  at  all  were  wanted  was  evidenced  by  the 
ict  that  there  was  not  a cart  in  his  district  to 

0 upon  them  ! But  another  instance,  though 

1 an  opposite  direction,  is  to  be  found  nearer 
ome,  in  the  petition  made  lees  than  150  years 
c r0  to  Parliament  by  some  of  the  counties  in 
be  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  the  effect  that 
he  turnpike-roads  might  not  be  extended  into 
emoter  counties  for  feax  that  the  produce 
aised  by  the  cheaper  labour  in  the  latter  might 
mdersell  their  own  in  the  London  markets  ! 

Obviously,  however,  there  exists  a necessity 
or  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  first 
election  and  construction,  as  well  as  in  the 
.fter-development,  of  lines  of  communication, 
[he  first  consideration  should  be  the  existing 
ircumstances  of  the  locality  to  be  served,  its 
joverty  or  its  wealth,  the  scantiness  or  the  re- 
lundancy  of  its  population,  as  well  as  of  their 
•espective  industries,  the  nature  of  its  re- 
lources,— agricultural  or  mineral, — the  chief 
>bject  to  be  obtained,  political  or  commercial, 

)r  both,  and  the  general  geographical  position 
md  features  of  the  country,  the  proportional 
jxtent  to  which  they  must  govern  the  character 
)f  the  communications,  such  as  proximity  or 
remoteness  from  the  coast,  and  the  relative 
distances  which  produce  would  have  to  be 
carried  for  shipment. 

It  is  clear  why,  in  the  first  place,  the  wealth 
or  otherwise  of  a country  must  determine  the 
kind  of  communication  to  be  provided  ; for 
a poor  country  would  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
capital  outlay  attendant  on  costly  works,  and 
the  high  rate  of  charges  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  levied  in  order  to  meet  the  interest 
and  working  expenses ; and  if,  in  addition,  its 
population  be  scanty,  there  will  be  still  less 
ability  to  meet  a high  rate.  It  is  evident,  also, 
how  the  main  products  must  govern,  in  a great 
measure,  the  transit  arrangements  ; for  what 
would  be  suitable  for  light  and  valuable  raw 
products  would  be  wholly  the  reverse  for  bulky 
articles  of  small  value  ; while  a mineral  dis- 
trict would  require  entirely  different  provision 
from  a purely  agricultural  tract.  But  one 
element  which  bears  more  or  less  essentially  on 
every  description  of  goods  to  be  carried  is  that 
of  distance;  for  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
America  and  India,  the  distances  are  very 
great  even  a moderate  charge  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  difference  between  the  ability  of 
delivering  goods  with  an  available  margin  for 
profit,  or  of  preventing  their  being  moved  at 
all  Indeed,  there  is  a certain  low  class  of 
goods  which  at  present  is  rarely  moved  at  all, 
except  along  very  short  distances,  owing  to  the 
cost  of  transport  not  being  sufficiently  low ; but 
were  it  capable  of  being  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a nominal  rate  the  enormous  quantities 
that  would  be  set  in  motion  would  require  such 
extensive  provision  for  their  carnage  that, 
great  as  the  traffic  in  many  countries  already 
fs,  it  would  exceed  our  present  ideas  as  much 
as  the  existing  traffic  in  the  closing  years  of 
this  century  exceeds  what  it  was  at  its 
beginning. 

When,  however,  a nation  has  to  provide  for 
..  _ i _ i ™ nc  Tirol!  oc  fnv  com- 


mercial interests,  a new  factor  is  introduced 

which  must  override  all  others;  and  the  ele- 
ment of  economy,  indispensable  for  its  com- 
mercial  aspects,  must  then  give  way  to  the 
higher  interests  of  imperial  safety,  otherwise  a 
neglect  to  secure  the  latter  may  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  resources  of  the 
kingdom’s  wealth,  and  consequently  disable  it 
to  offer  a successful  resistance  to  the  aggression 
of  its  foes. 

The  means  of  internal  transit  at  present 
existing  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  River,  the 
Road,  and  the  Rail  ; but  that  great  encircling 
international  highway,  the  Ocean,  which  enables 
all  the  countries  in  the  world  to  carry  on  a 
friend lv  interchange  of  commercial  require- 
ments must  ever  remain  the  principal  and  the 
most  efficient,  because  the  cheapest  means  of 
communication.  Whether,  as  science  advances, 
the  air  may  be  laid  under  contribution  to  meet 
the  locomotive  convenience  or  necessities  of 
mankind,  it  is  at  present  useless  to  speculate. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to 
make  the  most  of  the  means  at  disposal,  and 
it  is  to  the  interest,  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  every  nation,  to  see  that  there  is  not  a mis- 
application of  those  means,  but  that  they  are 
in  every  instance  adapted  respectively  to  the 
end  desired  to  be  gained, — an  end  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  short  of  effecting 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
people  directly  interested. 

A review  of  the  several  extensions  and  im- 
provements in  communications  which  have 
been  made  during  the  current  century  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  paper,  and  therefore  it  will  be 
possible  only  to  glance  at  a few  of  the  more 
prominent  instances.  First  of  all,  the  wonderful 
stride  which  has  been  made  in  ocean  naviga- 
tion would  be  scarcely  credible  were  it  not 
presented  to  us  so  tangibly.  The  venture- 
some commander  of  the  first  cockle-shell  that 
put  to  sea,  whose  hardihood  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  Horace,  would  scarcely  trust 
his  senses  could  he  be  suddenly  recalled  to  life 
and  placed  on  the  deck  of  one  of  our  armour- 
plated  war-ships  ; much  less  would  he  have 
believed  any  prophet  who  could  have  foretold 
the  dimensions  of  some  of  our  mercantile 
fleet  which  now  ply  to  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south  of  the  inhabited  world. 
Half  a century  has  scarcely  passed  since  the 
possibility  of  steaming  across  the  Atlantic  was 
stigmatised  as  a dream  by  some  of  our  men  of 
science,  but  now  the  advancement  of  the  age 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  is  performed  within 
the  week.  The  great  Ocean  Highway  remains 
the  same  that  it  ever  was  and  ever  will  be.  It 
is  merely  the  means  of  traversing  it  that  have 
been  improved,  and  the  remarkable  part  of  the 
improvement  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  law  that 
increased  speed  entails  more  than  a propor- 
tional increase  of  cost,  the  actual  charges  both 
for  passengers  and  goods  have  been  reduced 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  increase  in  speed 
Science  has  taught  us  how,  while  we  enlarge 
the  carrying  capacity  of  vessels  we  can  simul- 
taneously reduce  their  resistance,  the  limits  of 
which,  moreover,  have  not  even  yet  been 
reached,  for  it  is  a comparatively  recent 
discovery  which  has  shown  us  that  bv  far  the 
treater  part  of  a vessel’s  resistance  is  due  not 
to  the  midship  section  but  to  surface,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  “skin  friction.”  Year  by  year 
some  improvement  is  being  made  in  steam 
machinery  by  which  the  consumption  of  fuel 
is  diminished,  while  the  application  of  the 
caloric  engine  to  sundry  purposes,  .and  of  com- 
pressed air  to  the  propulsion  of  vehicles,  not  to 
mention  the  daily  discoveries  in  electricity, 
indicate  the  possibility  of  a complete  revolu- 
tion in  motive  powers  in  the  not  very  distant 
future.  Every  shilling  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  Ocean  transit  is  a shilling  gained, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  infallibly  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  cost  and  charges,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a benefit  conferred,  not  only  on  the  share- 
holders of  Steam  Companies  only,  but  on 
every  inhabitant  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  tends  to  lower  the  cost  of  transport, 
cheapens  the  price  of  every  article  carried  to 
the  consumer  without  at  the  same  time  lessen- 


Competitition  must  and  will  always  regu- 

late freights.  Combination  such  as  has  been 
effected  in  the  railway  companies,  can  never 
take  place  in  ocean  navigation,  and  thus  the 
public  are  safeguarded  from  ever  being  left  at 
the  mercy  of  a great  carrying  monopoly.  As 
the  great  carrier  of  the  world,  England  has  an 
especial  interest  in  the  improvement  of  Ocean 
transit,  with  regaid  to  which  she  has  most 
markedly  performed  her  duty,  having  had  the 
chief  share  in  originating  and  perfecting  the 
improvements  as  yet  eflected  therein,  one 
has  thus  not  only  added  to -the  wealth  of  her 
own  children,  but  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
ferring inestimable  boons  on  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  at  the  present  time,  will  she  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  van  on  that  great  highway,  of 
which,  up  till  now,  she  has  been  permitted  to 
retain  the  command  ? The  rest  of  the  mari- 
time nations,  if  report  be  true,  are  making 
rapid  strides  to  come  up  with  her,  if  they  have 
not  already  overtaken  her  so  far  as  war-ships 
are  concerned  ; but  with  the  great  reserve  of 
power  in  her  as  yet  unrivalled  mercantile  fleet, 
many  of  the  finest  vessels  in  which  have  been 
specially  built  with  a view  of  being  utilised 
as  armed  cruisers,  and  with  the  old  naval  spirit 
reanimating  her  sons,  there  need  be  little  fear, 
if  sufficient  war  vessels  are  provided,  but  that 
she  will  continue  to  retain  the  supremacy  on 
the  great  line  of  sea-communication. 

Passing  on  now  from  the  ocean  to  the  land, 
from  steam  propulsion  on  water  to  steam 
traction  on  the  rail,  we  arrive  at  the  most 
important  and  the  most  extraordinary  develop 
ment  of  communications  in  the  world’s  history . 
The  encircling  the  globe  with  iron  roads  has 
attracted  greater  attention  and  more  of  the 
world’s  admiration  than  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  ocean  navigation  ; probably 
because  railways  have  been  brought  under  the 
individual  cognizance  and  personal  experience 
of  so  much  larger  a proportion  of  the  world’s 
inhabitants,  but  in  reality  the  actual  facts 
accomplished,  if  measured  by  the  results,  are 
really  not  more,  if  so  wonderful,  as  those 
attained  by  a single  ocean  steamer  which 
traverses  far  greater  distances  than  any  in- 
dividual line  of  railway  yet  constructed. 
Nevertheless  the  first  discovery  and  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  the  railway  system  is 
deservedly  classed  as  the  wonder  of  the  age. 
The  total  revolution  which  it  has  created  in 
the  locomotive  habits  of  mankind,  and  the 
desire  which  it  has  first  implanted  and  then 
^ratified  for  a continual  running  to  and  fro  of 
the  inhabitants  of  every  country  in  which 
railways  have  been  constructed,  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  anticipations  that 
could  ever  have  been  formed.  The  enormous 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  interna!  transpoj^. 


I ££  the  profit  of  the  — cturer  or  produce. 


reduction  in  tne  cost,  ui  muuuiu  .“^ssen gero 
goods  and  in  the  conveyance  ^ethod|  of 
which  it  has  effected  ovf^  t0  consideI 

thT^fnSfof  economy  had  at  length  been 
Shed,  and  to  sit  down  contented  with  the 
result  which  had  been  achieved,  while  all 
classes  of  the  community,  producers,  carriers, 
and  consumers  congratulated  each  other  on | the 
nrosneritv  which  they  were  one  and  all  to 
?eapPwithout  the  least  interference  with  each 

other’s  individual  interests. 

Experience,  however,  has  begun  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a limit,  and  a very  sensible 
limit  to  the  reduction  m the  cost  of  carnage 
by  railways  ; that  there  are  not  the  same 
possibilities  for  reducing  the  rates  « » 
transit  ; that  increase  of  speed  in  their  cane 
necessitates  increased  charges  to  meet  the 
additional  outlay  ; while  the  essential  differ 
ence  in  capital  cost  for  the  item  of  permanent 
way  alone  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a 
diminution  of  charges  and  the  wear  and  tear 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  rendering  obligatory  a 
large  outlay  for  its  efficient  maintenance,  is 
so  directly  proportioned  to  the  increase  in 
traffic  as  to  effectually  prevent  any  materia^ 
reduction  in  working  expenses.  Hence  with 
a minimum  mileage  rate,  below  which  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  except  at  a loss,  the  element 
of  distance  materially  affects  the  practi  cability 
of  carrying  articles  of  low  value  ; for  it  is 
obvious^ that  when  the  expense  of  moving  a ton 
1 of  goods  such  as  cotton  worth  60(.,  and  a ton  oi 


road  material  worth  5s.,  is  the  same,  as  long  as 
they  must  both  travel  at  the  same  speed,  the 
distance  to  which  the  latter  can  be  conveyed 
at  even  the  minimum  rate  must  be  very  limited. 
Hence  railway  carriage  cannot  be  applicable 
under  all  circumstances,  more  especially  in 
those  countries,  or  those  localities  in  the  same 
country,  where  a cheaper  mode  of  conveyance 
is  possible  and  practicable.  The  aphorism, 
that  “the  iron  horse  is  the  pioneer  of  civilisa- 
tion," has  been  and  is  still  so  often  repeated 
that  it  has  come  to  be  considered  as  an  indis- 
putable axiom  ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  mis- 
leading, and  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  “ the  iron  horse  is  the  rear-guard  of 
civilisation  ” ; for  railways  are  a product  of 
highly-civilised  communities,  and  the  outcome 
of  advanced  scientific  refinements.  Before, 
therefore,  determining  on  the  introduction  of 
railways  as  the  best  means  of  communication 
in  new  or  only  partially  civilised  States,  there 
are,  it  will  be  seen,  a number  of  points  to  be 
carefully  considered,  and,  amongst  others,  that 
of  the  existing  modes  of  conveyance,  their 
suitability  to  prevailing  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  and  their  possible  improvement. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  subject  of 
water-carriage  in  those  countries  which  are 
furnished  with  navigable  rivers.  Where  such 
magnificent  arterial  highways  exist  as  in  the 
great  continents  of  America,  India,  China, 
and  Africa,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  still  convey  the  bulk 
of  the  traffic,  especially  of  that  class  of  goods 
that  can  only  bear  transportation  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates  ; for,  since  the  perfecting  of  the 
various  modes  of  carriage  has  brought  all  parts 
of  the  globe  into  close  intercommunication,  the 
value,  both  intrinsic  and  relative,  of  every 
article  of  consumption  has  become  so  much 
equalised  as  to  leave  but  a very  small  margin 
of  profit  to  the  producer  and  manufacturer  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  trifling  extra  charge  for 
conveyance  over  long  distances  is  now  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scale.  A notable  instance  in  point 
is  the  article  of  wheat,  which  is  now  almost 
entirely  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
because  the  rate  of  internal  transport  in  India 
is  still  too  high  to  admit  of  its  carriage  over 
the  long  distance  between  the  place  of  its 
production  and  the  ports  of  shipment.  Un- 
doubtedly the  railways  have  enormously 
reduced  the  cost  of  carriage  below  that  which 
formerly  obtained,  and,  when  fairly  high  prices 
rule  in  the  London  market,  render  the  sale  of 
Indian  wheat  possible  ; but  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  had  one-tenth  part  of  the  143  mil- 
lions expended  on  them  been  devoted  to 


connecting  and  perfecting  the  existing  wat< 
lines  between  the  interior  and  the  ports,  so  < 
to  have  rendered  them  available  as  first-cla: 
have'beenT^at*0ns’  t*ie  cost  carr'iag6  coul 
rates,  and" thuif i*0  a laTeJ  wi}'1  the  Amfica 
market,  being  Suppliefe^LSthe°a 
and  so  ensured  the  circulation  ot  uL 
amongst,  and  not  away,  as  at  present,  from  o, 
own  possessions,  besides  preserving  the  eno 
mous  additional  advantage  of  independence  , 
foreign  countries  in  a time  of  war  For  th 
reason  the  recent  action  of  the  Government  i 
calling  out  capital  for  railway  extension  i 
India,  to  the  prejudice  and  exclusion  of  wate 
carnage,  is  m the  opinion  of  many  who  ai 
lT°  judga  of  the  commerce 
interests  of  our  Indian  Empire,  a most  unfo- 
tunate  and  mistaken  policy,  to  which  may  l 
most  appropriately  applied  the  injunctio, 

n,Th«.0Ugllt/e  to  iave  done>  and  not  t0  Icm 
tne  other  undone." 

The  relative  economies  of  rail  and  wate 
carnage  in  different  countries  have  been  s 
plainly  and  exhaustively  set  forth  in  th 
evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Con 
mittee  on  Canals  m 1883,  that  those  readers  c 
the  f wider  who  may  be  desirous  of  informatio 
on  the  subject  wiU  ffnd  all  the  particulars  i 
the  Blue  Book.  It  would  exceed  the  limit 
assigned  to  this  paper  to  enter  into  such  details 
and  therefore  I would  only  add,  that  in  Euglam 

Z,Vr  ? are-?0t  wantin6  symptoms  o 
dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  the  railwa- 

KIT  of  combmation,  the  most  recent  action  o 
s?, far  from  bringing  relief  to  the  tradin< 
ooinmumty,  seems  likely  to  tighten  the  screv 


as  regards  rates,  and  unless  manufacturers  and 
producers  co-operate  to  “ enfranchise  ” and  to 
“reconstruct,"  on  the  most  efficient  system 
possible,  the  Water-lines  which  first  wrought 
such  prosperity  for  England,  they  will 
inevitably  be  brought  under  the  thraldom  of 
a gigantic  monopoly,  from  which  extrication 
hereafter  will  be  almost  impossible.  Hence 
the  miscarriage  of  such  an  enterprise  as  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
while  it  is  a decided  blot  upon  our  modes  of 
procedure  that  a fine  of  100,000Z.  should  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  public-spirited  promoters 
of  so  valuable  an  enterprise  by  what  was 
seemingly  little  more  than  opposition  of  self- 
interested  parties. 

The  subject  of  Communications  embraces  so 
wide  a scope  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
it  exhaustively  in  a single  article.  I will, 
therefore,  not  enter  now  upon  any  remarks  on 
the  relative  merits  of  Road,  River,  and  Canal 
transit,  but  leave  that  portion  of  the  question 
to  be  dealt  with  on  some  future  occasion. 


GAINSBOROUGH  AT  THE  GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 

HE  proprietors  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  have  added  largely  to  the 
debt  of  gratitude  the  public  already 
>===.  owe  them.  The  collection  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  brought 
together  last  year  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  instructive  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures ever  shown  in  London.  Followed,  as  it 
now  is,  after  an  interval  of  nine  months,  and 
whilst  it  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  by  a 
similar  collection  of  the  works  of  Reynolds’s 
great  contemporary,  we  have  the  materials 
before  us  for  the  formation  of  a sound  and 
lasting  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
great  leaders  of  English  art.  Reynolds 
we  have  learned  to  know  as  a master  in 
the  rendering  of  character.  He  was  essen- 
tially a man  of  insight,— many-sided  himself, 
and  capable,  therefore,  of  understanding 
men  of  different  sorts  and  kinds.  The 
feature  that  was  most  striking  to  a visitor 
entering  last  year’s  exhibition  was  the  varied 
character  of  his  work,  the  different  styles  which 
in  some  cases  succeeded  one  another,  and  in 
other  cases  were  employed  simultaneously 
by  him.  The  present  collection  of  Gains- 
borough’s works,  though  not  quite  so  numerous 
(the  catalogue  contains  216  numbers),  is  large 
enough  for  all  purposes  of  comparison.  In 
contrast  with  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  im- 
presses us  by  the  uniformity  of  his  style. 
b rom  childhood  to  age  he  developed  along  one 
line  of  advance  ; and,  were  the  pictures  hung 
chronologically,  or  were  facilities  given  to  the 
visitor  to  pass  in  chronological  sequence  from 
group  to  group,  as  by  numbering,  or  in  many 
other  ways,  might  have  been  done,  the  steady 
and  even  progress  of  the  artist  would  he  visible 
iwfdTf  exPerionced.  Holding,  as  we  do, 
that  the  only  way  an  artist  can  really  he  known 

ItJZ  1®arm“«,how  5®  grew  on  from  staSa  to 
stage  how  he  learned  and  how  he  forgot  ; and 

hT  “Mom  it  is  possible  for  the 
public  (the  pictures  of  each  artist  being  in  the 
nature  of  things  scattered  about)  to  see  such  a 
development  for  themselves  from  beginning  to 
end,  it  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  a 
calamity  that  these  two  great  exhibitions  have 

Snon  tSo  8?  prod“ce  the  educational  effect 
upon  the  public  understanding  which  they 
might  have  been  made  to  produce  y 

™trasV  hetween  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  can  be  readily  seen  by  comparing 
tj»  portrait  of  Johnson  (No.  11!))  herewith 
Reynolds  s Johnson  in  the  National  Gallery 
Reynolds,  painted  the  same  man  that  Born 
pictured  in  words.  He  visibly  expressed  ur 
canvas  the  struggling,  overburdened  1 
victorious  intellect,  penetrating  through  i 
gloom  of  his  fleshly  incumbrance.  Gail 
borough,  on  the  contrary,  altogether  fail, 
f Xhh  ClJ¥aCter  of  his  subject.  He  produi 

talfr  bbl?  CSS  °f  him  at  his  worat  ‘ 
takes  him  at  a moment  when  the  flesh  h 
won  the  upper  hand  and  when  the  mind  v 
sluggish  or  asleep.  The  tyrant  of  converaati 
here  looks  miserable  beyond  words,  for  all  t 


world  as  though  some  one  had  just  poured  a i 
little  cold  water  down  his  back.  Doubtless  he  ■ 
often  did  look  like  this,  but  a portrait-painter’s  ■ 
business  is  to  show  his  subject  not  at  his  worst,  , 
but  when  his  mind  is  awake,  and  we  can  see  ; 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  and  what  capa- 
bilities he  had  within  him.  Asa  contrast  to  > 
this  picture,  in  which  Gainsborough  failed,  the 
portrait  of  Tenducci,  the  eunuch  singer,  may  r 
be  quoted  as  a great  success.  It  is  the  best,  , 
indeed  almost  the  only  satisfactory  representa-  • 
tion  of  a person  singing  we  anywhere  remember.  . 
The  man  holds  his  music  before  him  and  is  : 
lightly  beating  time  to  his  own  singing,  his  : 
face  suffused  with  a rather  feeble  and  appa- 
rently habitual  smile.  The  transitory  aspect  . 
of  the  man  is  caught  as  though  he  had  been 
photographed  by  lightning,  and  herein  lies 
Gainsborough’s  peculiar  gift.  If  he  fails  to 
render  depths  of  character  he  succeeds  in 
catching  the  fleeting  traces  of  expression. 
That  amount  of  a person’s  nature  which  is 
manifested  in  a fleeting  glance,  a passing 
smile,  a hurried  gesture,  is  always  seen  and 
shown  by  this  artist. 

It  is  an  unavoidable  misfortune  that  the 
first  edition  of  the  catalogue  should  present  a 
great  many  gaps  and  imperfections,  especially 
in  the  wholesale  omission  of  accurate  or  even 
approximate  dates.  It  is  excellent  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  even  in  its  least  complete  portions  it 
is  superior  to  the  best  parts  of  the  Burlington 
House  catalogues.  At  present,  therefore,  a 
student  will  find  it  rather  hard  to  trace  the 
origin  and  development  of  Gainsborough’s 
style.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  save 
him  time  and  annoyance  by  pointing  out  a few 
guide-posts  of  the  way.  Gainsborough  was 
born  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  in  1727.  The 
earliest  of  bis  exhibited  pictures  (c.  1735-40) 
is  the  “Head  of  a Man  looking  over  a Wall” 
(No.  395).  Its  story  is  fully  told  in  the 
catalogue.  It  is  painted  on  panel,  and  the 
wood  is  cut  away,  round  the  edge  of  the  hat, 
face,  and  shoulders,  like  a silhouette.  The 
paint  is  laid  on  heavily  and  quickly,  the 
colours  being  thick,  and  the  touch  deter- 
mined. The  posture  of  the  figure  is  caught 
with  skill.  Passing  to  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Hingeston  (No.  89),  which  was  painted  about 
1744,  after  the  young  artist  had  returned 
from  his  studies  in  London,  and  during  his 
residence  at  Ipswich,  here  we  see  him 
working  in  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
day,  the  same  style  as  that  employed 
by  men  of  the  Peter  Yandyck  stamp. 
The  upright  and  precise  lady  is  uprightly 
and  precisely  painted,  and  her  expression  is 
well  caught.  The  embryo  powers  of  the  young 
artist  can  be  traced  in  the  work,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  do  little  more  than  inspire  with 
something  of  brightness  and  life,  the  otherwise 
dead  lump  of  school  imitation.  Far  freer,  as 
was  but  natural,  is  the  portrait  of  Gains- 
borough’s destined  wife,  Miss  Margaret  Burr, 
which  was  painted  about  the  same  time.  She 
is  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  the  light 
falls  upon  her  from  the  same  point  as  in  the 
preceding  picture,  but  already  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  treatment  of  her  costume  and  in  the 
landscape  background  there  is  a distinct  fore- 
cast of  what  was  to  come.  The  young  lady  is 
stout  and  good-humoured,  but  by  no  means 
beautiful  of  aspect.  She  is  one  of  those  people 
whose  character  year  by  year  moulded  her 
countenance  to  a continually  ripening  beauty 
as  a comparison  with  her  other  portraits  (Nos. 

80  and  175,  the  latter  not  included  in  the 
index)  will  show.  Passing  to  1761,  the  year 
after  Gainsborough  had  made  the  important 
move  of  his  life  to  Bath,  we  must  pause  before 
the  whole  - length  seated  portrait  of  Earl 
Nugent  (No.  204).  It  was  this  picture, 
exhibited  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  of  Great  Britain  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Gainsborough’s  life,  which  established 
his  fame  for  him  on  a permanent  basis.  Com- 
pared to  his  later  productions,  it  does  not 
possess  the  attractive  charm  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  his  prerogative,  but  as  a sound 
and  solid  piece  of  likeness-making  it  is  as  good 
as  anything  he  ever  did.  The  stout  and 
smiling  old  country  gentleman,  seated  sub- 
stantially in  his  chair  in  a corner  of  his  room 
by  the  window,  well  at  ease  with  all  the 
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•world,  is  a wholly  satisfactory  creation.  The 
visitor  may  be  advised  at  this  point  to  go  aside 
for  a moment  to  the  picture  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Truman  (No.  12).  By  a comparison  of  these 
two  works  Gainsborough’s  method  of  showing 
character  by  means  of  momentary  expression 
will  become  perfectly  clear.  The  picture  of 
David  Garrick  (No.  7),  painted  in  1766,  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  Sir  Harbord  Har- 
bord  (No.  37),  marks  Gainsborough’s  attain- 
ment of  the  final  development  of  his 
powers.  Henceforward  he  progressed  steadily 
and  unfalteringly,  but  his  pictures  are  always 
of  this  kind,  and  possess  the  qualities  here 
definitely  manifested.  Garrick  is  out  of  doors 
in  a park.  He  is  leaning  against  a pedestal, 
and  has  his  arm  thrown  round  the  foot  of  a 
bust  of  Shakspeare.  His  head  is  bare,  and  he 
looks  upwards  with  a bright  expression  of 
countenance.  The  face  is  visibly  of  a mobile 
kind,  changeful,  but  momentarily  fixed  by  the 
painter’s  art.  Overhead  there  is  a rapidly- 
painted  mass  of  foliage,  and  the  landscape 
background  and  turbid  sky  are  likewise  thrown 
in  rather  than  painted.  Gainsborough  did  not 
wish  you  to  look  at  his  backgrounds,  but  to 
concentrate  your  attention  upon  the  persons. 
The  artist  shows  remarkable  skill  in  direct- 
ing the  spectator’s  glance  away  from  what  he 
is  not  to  look  at  and  towards  the  point  of  chief 
importance.  In  the  portrait  of  George  III. 
(No.  34),  for  example,  it  is  to  the  clever 
management  of  the  lights  that  the  figure  owes  a 
dignity  which  in  real  life  it  can  never  have 
possessed.  It  requires  a distinct  effort  of  will 
to  look  at  the  face.  The  eye  is  naturally 
attracted  to  the  broad,  sunlit  expanse  of  the 
waistcoat,  and  what  delight  it  receives  is  from 
the  colouring  and  texture  of  the  fine  costume 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  illumination  ; the 
man  within  and  behind  it  all  is  of  no  account 
whatever. 

As  a rule,  Gainsborough’s  full-length  por- 
traits of  men  are  not  his  finest  works.  Some 
of  them,  such  as  that  of  Fisher,  the  composer 
(112),  are  spoiled  by  the  kind  of  affectation 
which  only  adds  another  charm  to  the  portraits 
of  ladies.  A conspicuous  exception  is  a picture, 
which  on  reference  to  the  catalogue  turns  out 
to  represent  a parson  of  the  old  school,  to  wit, 
Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  known  as  “ Fighting 
Parson  Bate  ” (171).  He  was  a remarkable  per- 
son, famous  for  his  gallantry  and  his  enterprise. 
He  started  successful  journalistic  enterprises  in 
London,  fought  duels,  and  was  the  friend  of 
the  wits  of  the  day.  He  afterwards  became  a 
country  rector,  in  which  capacity  he  reclaimed 
land  from  the  sea,  improved  agriculture  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  made  himself  generally 
useful  in  the  world.  He  was  created  a baronet 
as  a mark  of  recognition  for  his  public  services. 
He  lived  in  a day  when  a country  parson  might 
dress  as  he  liked,  and  being  a man  of  handsome 
appearance,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  best  of 
himself.  The  portrait  exhibits  just  the  kind 
of  man  we  should  expect, — a strong,  capable 
person,  full  of  vigour  of  body  and  mind, 
healthy  and  human,  and  well  fitted  to  play  a 
useful  part  upon  the  stage  of  life.  The  picture 
was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  last  year, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Gainsborough’s  pictures  of  children,  though 
in  some  cases  excellent,  do  not  rival  the  work  of 
Sir  Joshua  in  this  line.  The  little  three- 
quarter  length  (No.  184)  of  Georgiana  Spencer, 
afterwards  the  famous  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
was  painted  about  the  year  1763.  The  child, 
dressed  in  a white  frock  with  pink  ribbons, 
looks  a bright  intelligent  little  soul,  but  the 
picture  has  no  technical  charm,  and  the  subject 
is  stiffly  though  conscientiously  treated.  The 
portrait  of  Juliet  Mott  (No.  162)  is  more 
advanced,  and  possesses  promise,  of  which 
the  little  oval  of  Edward  Gardiner  (No.  132) 
is  a charming  fulfilment,  the  sweetness  of  the 
face  and  the  softness  of  the  hair  being  beauti- 
fully rendered.  The  best  child’s  picture,  how- 
ever, is  the  “Cottage Girl” (No.  173),  of  whi  h 
Leslie  said  that  it  is  “ unequalled  by  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.”  It  represents  a 
little  bare-footed,  ragged  clothed  child,  walk- 
ing to  the  well  with  a chipped  brown  pitcher 
in  the  right  hand,  and  a pet  dog  carried,  in 
resigned  discomfort,  under  the  left  arm.  The 


wistful,  though  still  a perfect  child.  We  are 
told  that  she  is  really  a portrait  in  character, 
but  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  such  produc- 
tions, Gainsborough  has  made  her  look  honestly 
a beggar,  and  has  removed  every  trace  of  the 
young  lady  far  from  her. 

But  the  class  of  pictures  here  exhibited, 
which  will  attract  the  largest  share  of  observa- 
tion and  praise,  is  that  including  the  larger, 
and  especially  the  full-length,  portraits  of 
ladies  in  beautiful  attire.  All  the  best  of 
these  were  painted  just  a century  ago  during 
the  last  decade  of  Gainsborough’s  life  (1780  to 
1788).  It  is  not  easy  to  select,  out  of  some 
half-dozen,  which  is  absolutely  the  finest.  The 
Lady  Sheffield  (No.  47),  dressed  in  a costume 
of  glossy  blues  and  whites,  such  as  Gains- 
borough loved,  is  standing  in  the  foreground  of 
a landscape.  Her  face  is  set  beneath  a mass 
of  powdered  ringlets  crowned  by  a large  blue 
hat  with  a conspicuous  blue  bow.  The  charm 
of  the  picture  is  not  the  personality  or  beauty 
of  the  lady,  but  the  skill  with  which  the  artist 
has  treated  her  dress  and  the  fights  and  dusky 
colours  about  her.  In  almost  all  his  fine 
portraits  he  makes  the  textures  of  the  dress 
glossy  and  the  background  dusky,  and  the  con- 
trast is  always  very  effective,  though,  of  course, 
when  a multitude  of  such  pictures  are  brought 
together  a certain  lack  of  variety  becomes 
evident.  As  fine  if  not  finer  than  the  pre- 
ceding is  the  portrait  of  “ Parson  Bate’s”  Wife 
(No.  75),  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  visited 
the  “ old  masters  ” exhibition  last  year.  The 
chord  of  colour  and  the  combination  of  textures 
in  both  these  pictures  is  the  same.  They  are 
both  remarkable  for  dignity  and  grace  of 
posture  and  a flow  of  line  which  the  beautiful 
drawing  of  the  arms  and  hands  does  much  to 
emphasise.  The  same  flow  and  rhythm  of  fine 
is  likewise  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  portrait  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire. She  was  a lady  often  painted  and 
much  written  about.  Sir  Joshua  undoubtedly 
has  left  us  the  best  record  of  her,  but  this 
picture  possesses  qualities  of  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression  that  Sir  J oshua  did  not  aim 
at  rendering.  As  a piece  of  painting  the  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Basset  (No.  59)  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  collection.  The  choice 
and  rendering  of  accessories  is  superb.  The 
feathers  and  the  pearls  and  the  silk  form  a 
combination  in  which  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
revels  without  weariness  or  surfeit.  The  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  painter’s  daughters  (91) 
is  a good  proof  of  how  much  he  could  do 
with  costume.  The  ladies  are  of  little  beauty, 
but  standing  affectionately  together  in  the 
open  air,  as  they  do,  on  a wooded  hill-side, 
though  they  look  fanciful  in  their  low-neckecl 
beautifully  coloured  dresses  and  bare  heads, 
they  produce  upon  the  beholder  an  effect  which 
he  does  not  at  first  perceive  to  be  due,  not 
to  their  personal  attractions,  but  to  the  painter’s 
art. 

Gainsborough  felt  the  influence  of  Vandyck 
even  more  than  Sir  Joshua  did.  His  last 
words  spoken  to  his  great  rival  mark  the  ten- 
dency of  his  art  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  his 
disposition, — “We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and 
Vandyck  is  of  the  party.”  All  his  fife  long 
he  looked  up  to  and  strove  to  imitate  the  great 
Netherlander,  and  two  or  more  copies  made 
by  Gainsborough  from  his  work  are  evidences 
of  this  study,  if,  indeed,  such  a picture  as  the 
“ Blue  Boy  ” (62)  were  not  evidence  enough. 
When  that  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1870,  it  gave  rise  to  an  ardent 
discussion,  from  which  no  general  agreement 
resulted.  It  has  been  commonly  stated  that 
Gainsborough  painted  the  portrait  in  this 
peculiar  chord  of  colour,  with  cold  blue  fights, 
and  a dark,  warm  massive  background  of 
lurid  sky,  in  order  to  refute  a dictum  of  Sir 
Joshua’s,  laid  down  in  his  eighth  Discourse. 
This  story  is  of  the  usual  kind  of  amateur 
gossip  about  art  and  artists,  and  probably  has 
but  slight  foundation  in  fact.  At  any  rate, 
this  picture  is  of  the  style  of  Gainsborough^ 
workmanship  about  1770,  and  is  even  tradi- 
tionally asserted  to  have  been  at  the  Academy 
Exhibition  that  year.  The  discourse  in  ques- 
tion was  not  delivered  till  the  end  of  1778. 
Sir  Joshua’s  dictum  may  have  been  suggested 


child’s  face  tells  of  care : she  is  early  wise  and  by  the  picture,  but  certainly  the  picture  was 


not  prompted  by  antagonism  against  the 
Discourse. 

In  the  history  of  English  art  Gainsborough 
is  even  more  important  as  a landscape-painter 
than  as  a portraitist.  Certain  examples  of  his 
work  here  exhibited  cast  much  fight  upon  the 
development  of  his  style.  A sketch  of  a rough 
road  through  a wooded  country  (10ft),  and 
still  more  “A  Woodland  Scene ” (24),  show 
the  influence  of  Du  Jardin.  The  woody  land- 
scape (15),  on  the  contrary,  is  strongly  remi- 
niscent of  Hobbema  ; the  foreground  is  very 
brown,  the  distance  grey,  the  sky  a grey-blue, 
with  threatening  clouds.  In  such  more  ad- 
vanced pictures  as  the  “Landscape  with  Figures 
and  Cattle”  (54)  the  influence  of  Claude, is 
unmistakable,  though  by  that  time  Gains- 
borough’s own  style  was  formed,  and  his 
vigorous  touch  and  rapid  handling  smite  a 
unity  into  the  whole.  Throughout  his  fife 
he  never  forg®t  Suffolk,  and  whatever  view 
is  before  him,  it  is  really  Suffolk  that  he  paint  s. 
The  special  quality  of  his  landscape  work  is 
its  suggestiveness.  He  does  not  endeavour 
accurately  and  truly  to  reproduce  a scene,  he 
strives  alone  to , convey  to  a beholder  the  im- 
pression which  a scene  made  upon  himself. 
Thus,  in  his  best  landscapes,  such  as  the 
“ Harvest  Waggon”  (No.  33;  No.  174  is  the 
sketch  for  it)  or  the  “ Cottage  Door  ” (Nos.  45, 
98,  192),  every  object  introduced  works 
together  towards  the  single  idea,  and  colour 
and  chiaroscuro  are  handled  solely  to  the  sanie 
end.  The  persistence  with  which  this  unity  is 
always  kept  in  view, — the  unswerving  direct- 
ness with  which  the  goal  is  aimed  at, — are  the 
secrets  of  Gainsborough’s  success.  The  painter 
to  whom  he  comes  nearest  in  spirit  as  a land- 
scapist is  Rubens. 

The  “Coast  Scene”  (No.  152)  is  an  example 
of  the  application  of  the  same  method  to  the 
sea.  The  rollers  come  tumbling  in  with  a kind 
of  frolicsomeness  racing  after  the  joyous  breeze. 
Likely  enough  this  is  the  picture  Walpole  re- 
ferred to,  in  which,  he  said,  the  sea  was  “ so 
free  and  natural  that  one  steps  back  for  fear 
of  being  splashed.”  People  were  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  that  kind  of  thing  in  Walpole’s  day 
that  the  language  of  appreciation  for  it  had 
not  been  invented,  and  even  an  art  critic  had 
to  fall  back  upon  the  statement  that  the  picture 
looked  real ! 

We  have  not  space  here  to  treat  of  the  170 
frames  containing  drawings  in  water-colour  or 
pencil  by  Richard  Doyle.  They  form  a most 
fascinating  collection,  and  ought  to  be  hung 
round  a large  room  at  a low  level  for  the 
delight  of  all  the  children  of  London.  Every 
one  of  them  is  full  of  true,  genuine,  and 
wholesome  fun  and  frolic,  and  many  of  tho 
assemblages  of  fairies  and  children  are  of  real 
artistic  merit.  As  a colourist  Doyle  did  not 
excel ; he  was  essentially  a delineator,  and  was 
at  his  best  when  designing  for  the  wood-cutter. 
Visitors  will  be  interested  to  see  the  several 
designs  for  the  title-page  of  Punch  (Nos.  220 
and  221 ).  Almost  everything  shown  is  charm- 
ing, but  the  charm  is  one  that  must  be  felt  and 
cannot  be  translated  into  words. 


NOTES. 

JHE  undecided  and  undecisive  Report 
on  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
London  has  called  forth  a cloud 
of  letters  in  the  daily  press,  each 
explaining,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
writer,  how  the  particular  process  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  interested  affords  the  one  only 
solution  of  this  portentous  question.  That  a 
certain  amount  of  chemical  value  attaches  to 
sewage  is  of  course  true.  This,  however,  has 
long  been  known,  not  only  as  a fact,  but  as  to 
the  outside  value  attainable  per  unit  of  the 
contributory  population.  And  that  the  cost 
of  extracting  this  maximum  value  is,  as  a rule, 
higher  than  the  value  itself,  is  also  so  true, 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute 
the  backward  state  of  the  general  question  as 
being  mainly  due  to  the  repeated  attempts  to 
make  a profit,  instead  of  to  destroy  a 
nuisance.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this 
view  may  have  to  be  modified.  But  we 
cannot  but  think  that  if  one  unimpeachable 
case  of  success  under  circumstances  of  ordinary 
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o casion  had  taken  place,  it  would  have  afforded 
an  illustration  of  the  proverb  that  “Good  wine 
needs  no  bush.”  Be  that  so  or  not,  of  what  use, 
we  may  ask  is  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
to  this  main  portion  of  its  functions  ? If,  after 
authorising  and  reporting  on  an  annual  ontlay 
of  ten  millions  a year  on  sanitation  the  Board 
is  not  in  a position  to  say,  “Such  and  such  a 
process  is  so  good  that  we  recommend  its 
adoption,  such  and  such  a process  is  a failure,” 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  verdict  of  the 
majority  of  plain-dealing  people  will  be  that  the 
Board  itself  is  as  great  a failure  as  any  of  the 
plans  as  to  which  it  has  nothing  to  say. 

I^ROM  correspondence  in  some  daily  papers 
- which  has  been  sent  to  us,  we  arc  glad  to 
find  that  the  subject  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
leaseholders  is  attracting  more  and  more 
attention.  We  have  already  commented  upon 
it  in  several  of  our  past  volumes,  and  have 
pointed  out  the  great  difficulties  which  exist,  in 
regard  to  it.  To  turn  terminable  leaseholds 
into  perpetual  leaseholds,  as  in  Scotland,  is 
distinctly  a more  practical  scheme  than  to  turn 
them  into  freeholds  by  compulsion  of  law. 
The  crucial  point  of  difficulty  is  the  point  at 
which  the  law  is  to  be  brought  into  operation, 
for  if  a tenant  for  seven  years,  for  example,  is 
given  the  right  of  becoming  a perpetual  lease- 
holder, it  puts  an  end  to  short  leases  altogether, 
which  are  often  a convenience.  We  have 
always  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  first  and 
most  urgent  reform  is  to  give  tenants  compensa- 
tion for  permanent  improvements  to  their 
houses.  This  would  at  once  very  greatly  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country, 
since  landlords  often  will  not,  and  tenants 
cannot  afford  to,  make  sanitary  improvements 
when  they  cannot  be  sure  that  the  landlord  will 
not  reap  three-fourths  of  the  benefit  without 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

THERE  seems  no  doubt  that  the  breakage 
J-  of  the  axle  which  caused  the  lamentable 
Penistone  accident  was  owing  to  one  of  those 
flaws  which  nothing  but  breakage  detects  ; 
but  it  would  be  very  important  that  we  should 
know  how  long  the  axle  had  been  runuing. 
There  will  probably  be  some  difficulty  if  not 
impossibility  in  ascertaining  this,  as  the  wagon 
was  a private  one,  and  presumably  had  noUts 
history  kept  as  it  would  have  had  as  part  of  a 
railway  company’s  rolling  stock.  It  is  known 
that  iron  tends  to  deteriorate  in  fibre,  or  even 
develope  absolute  flaws,  through  the  process  of 
continued  shaking  and  jarring  on  a railway  ; 
and  it  the  average  life  of  an  axle  under  these 
circumstances  is  known,  it  becomes  a matter 
of  absolute  duty  to  the  public  that  wagons 
which  have  exceeded  the  safe  conjectural 
limit  of  running-time  should  be  removed  from 
the  road  or  have  new  axles.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, no  other  verdict  than  accidental 
death  could  well  have  been  returned  ; but  in 
an  article  on  the  former  Penistone  accident 
( Builder , 20th  July  last)  we  suggested  the 
possibility  of  Hughes’s  “ magnetic  balance  ” 
being  used  to  detect  hidden  flaws.  Some 
effort  ought  to  be  made  to  provide  against  a 
danger  the  results  of  which  are  so  terrible. 

THE  central  hall  of  the  New  Stock  Exchange 
“ . Building,  which  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  was  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  invitation  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
central  hall  is  an  octagonal  room,  75  ft  in 
diameter,  covered  by  a dome  with  iron  ribs, 
the  drum  beneath  the  springing  of  the  dome 
is  also  a segment  of  an  arch  and  falls  in,  to 
some  extent,  within  the  line  of  springing  the 
dome,  thus  assisting  in  neutralising  or  balancinrr 
t he  thrust  of  the  dome,  which  is  further  pro" 
' 1(:*ed  against  by  a system  of  massive  iron  ties 
round  the  base.  The  piers  are  of  red  granite 
and  the  walls  are  faced  with  blocks  of  Pavonazza 
marble  the  rest  of  the  interior  being  constructed 
ot  1 ortland  and  Aubigny  stone.  The  staircases 
are  a 1 faced  with  marble  also.  The  large  hall 
is  lighted  b^  seventy-six  incandescent  electric 
lamps  of  fifty  candle-power,  the  majority  of 
the  light  coming  from  standards  on  the  cornice 
round  the  springing  of  the  dome.  Beneath 
the  main  hall  is  a settling  room,  and  on  the 
same  floor  are  the  engine-rooms  for  driving  the 


ventilating  and  heating  machinery  and  the 
electric  apparatus.  The  air  is  heated  in 
winter  and  cooled  in  summer,  and  delivered 
through  vertical  tubes,  the  vitiated  air  being- 
removed  by  an  exhaust-fan.  The  central  hall 
is  a fine  apartment,  and  the  whole  of  the 
details  have  been  carried  out  in  a remarkably 
thorough  and  workmanlike  manner  ; the 
joinery  is  admirable,  the  doors  being  formed 
at  the  hanging  stile  with  a vertical  roll  mould- 
ing working  in  a concave  moulding  on  the  door 
frame,  so  that  in  any  position  of  the  door  there 
is  no  air-space  between  the  door  and  the  frame, 
and  the  outer  edge  of  each  door,  is  worked  into 
an  ogee  moulding  closing  against  a similar 
inverted  moulding  on  the  casing,  so  that 
the  door  shuts  almost  air-tight.  The  whole 
building  is  the  work  of  a thoroughly  practical 
architect.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Shaw ; the  ven- 
tilating apparatus  has  been  put  in  by  Messrs. 
Rosser  & Russell ; the  electric  lighting  arrange- 
ments have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wood- 
house  and  Rawson  ; and  the  plaster  work 
has  been  done  on  Hitchin’s  patent  fire-proof 
system. 

TT  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  annual 
J-  report  lately  issued  by  the  Rector  of  White- 
chapel that  the  sinister  prophecies  of  the 
probable  collapse  of  his  parish  church  owing 
to  the  railway  running  under  it  have  proved 
to  be  false  ; they  originated  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  settlement,  which  the  rector  says, 
is  being  carefully  attended  to,  and  adds  “there 
is  no  danger.”  >St.  Mary  Matfelon  has  suc- 
cessively given  her  name  to  four  Whitechapel 
parish  churches,  two  of  which  have  come  to 
untimely  ends,  one  being  removed  in  1872  on 
account  of  insecurity,  and  another  being 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1880.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee’s  very  fine  church  may 
be  spared  the  addition  of  another  tragic 
chapter  to  her  history. 

THE  new  Turkish  Bath  on  Savoy-hill,  Strand, 
J-  of  which  Mr.  Phipps  is  the  architect, 
was  open  for  inspection  by  visitors  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  It  occupies  the  lower  floor  of 
Lancaster  House,  and  is  entirely  on  one  level 
within.  The  warm  rooms  have  the  walls  lined 
with  glazed  bricks  of  various  colours,  floors  of 
marble  mosaic,  and  white  marble  seats.  The 
ceilings  are  well  treated  in  plaster  design  in 
raised  moulded  ribs.  The  large  first  room  of 
the  Calcdarium,  48  ft.  long,  is  a very  pleasant- 
looking  apartment  for  the  purpose  ; this  will 
have  a temperature  of  120°  to  130°,  leading  to 
three  rooms  beyond,  rising  to  160”,  180r,?ind 
220°.  The  bath  is  lighted  for  dark  days  and  at 
night  by  incandescent  electric  lamps.  Theelectric 
light  installation  is  carried  out  by  Mr.  Taylor 
Smith,  andothe  s employed  on  the  work  have 
been  Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringham,  for  the 
general  builders’  work  ; Messrs.  Geo.  Jackson 
& Sons,  for  t he  plaster  ceilings  ; Messrs.  Strode 
k Go.,  for  the  gas  work  ; Messrs.  Shoolbred 
& Co.,  for  the  furnishing  ; Messrs.  Clements, 
Jeakes,  & Co , for  the  coffee-maker’s  stove  ; 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  for  the  sanitary 
fittings  ; Mr.  R.  Davison,  for  the  marble 
floors,  marble  lavatories,  and  fountain  ; Mr. 
Constantine  (of  Manchester),  for  the  convo- 
luted heating-stoves  and  the  hot- water  supply. 
Mr.  Max  Clarke,  the  architect’s  assistant,  has 
acted  as  superintendent  of  the  works. 

TJY  the  early  and  sudden  death  of  Philip 
±r  Westlake  his  family  and  a large  circle  of 
artistic  friends  lose  a very  talented  and  most 
amiable  artist.  He  died  on  Monday,  the  29th 
of  December,  in  his  fortieth  year,  after  a few 
hours’  illness.  His  funeral  took  place  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Kensal  Green,  on  Thursday,  January  1, 
and  a number  of  old  friends  who  had  been 
fellow  students  attended,  amongst  whom  were 
members  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Art 
and  Music,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters,  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  &c.  He  was  a Latin  Prize  boy  of 
the  City  of  London  School,  and  obtained  a 
premium  for  antique  drawing  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  practice  in  painting  and 
designing  was  confined  generally  to  ecclesias- 
tical art.  At  some  future  date  we  propose  to 
give  a short  account  of  his  principal  works 


He  was  a brother  of  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake, 
some  of  whose  work  is  represented  in  this 
week’s  issue. 

THE  building  materials  of  Nos.  17,  18,  and 
ID,  Greville -street,  Hatton-garden,  were 
6old  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Horne,  Son,  & 
Eversfield  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.  The  house 
No.  1!)  was  a fine  house  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period,  with  the  usual  lofty  story  or  -piano 
nobik  on  the  first  floor,  which  had  an  elaborate 
ceiling  in  worked  plaster,  a carved  mantelpiece 
of  considerable  merit,  and  panelled  walls.  The 
rooms  on  the  ground  - floor  were  also  hand- 
somely decorated,  and  there  was  a fine  carved 
oak  staircase.  This  house  is  erroneously  de- 
scribed in  the  auctioneers’  catalogue  as  having 
been  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  Greville. 
The  street  in  which  the  house  is  situated  cer- 
tainly derives  its  name  from  Fulke  Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  “servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
counsellor  to  King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,”  as  he  is  described  in  his 
epitaph  ; but  his  London  house,  which  has  been 
long  since  destroyed,  was  in  Brooke-street 
hard  by,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  murdered 
by  his  attendant,  Ralph  Haywood,  Sept.  1st, 
1628.  An  extensive  addition  in  the  rear  of 
Wood’s  Hotel,  Furnival’s  Inn,  for  Mr.  J. 
Whaley,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  20  and  21,  Grcville- 
street,  Hatton-garden,  consisting  of  a large 
smoking-room  on  the  ground-floor,  with  a 
range  of  bed-chambers  over,  is  in  progress. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence. 

I^ROM  Newark,  New  Jersey,  we  receive  a 
description  of  “ a new  system  of  tran- 
sportation,” by  means  of  which  it  is  proposed 
“ to  carry  overland  freight  of  certain  kinds  and 
sufficient  quantity  ” for  the  cost  of  half  a crown 
per  ton  per  thousand  miles.  The  author  of 
the  scheme,  Mr.  J.  S.  Baldwin,  docs  not  under- 
value the  resources  of  civilisation,  as  he  pro- 
poses to  carry  a stream  of  freight  flowing  at 
the  rate  of  111  tons  per  minnte,  or  twenty 
times  the  volume  of  that  borne  on  the  most 
active  English  railway.  This  he  intends  to 
effect  by  inverting  all  the  appliances  which  the 
experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  evolved. 
He  recommends  “ stationary  power  instead  of 
locomotive,  one  vehicle  instead  of  a train,  fixed 
shelter  and  fixed  running  gear  instead  of  mov- 
able, and  a solid  road  bed  instead  of  one  that 
is  adjustable.”  A series  of  endless  chains, 
running  on  rollers  of  which  there  are  to  be 
54,000  to  the  mile,  and  propelled  by  stationary 
engines  half  a mile  distant  from  each  other, 
are  to  give  motion  to  a flexible  trough,  3,000  ft. 
long,  in  which  the  freight  is  to  be  packed 
according  to  its  nature.  The  cost  is  “assumed  ” 
as  25,000/.  per  mile,  and  the  “ cost  of  operation 
and  maintaining  one  mile  for  one  day  is 
98 ‘85  dols.”  What  is  wanted  is  a number  of 
sealed  proposals  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
practicability  of  the  plan,  the  accepted  one  out 
of  which  is  to  be  rewarded  by  the  executive 
committee  which  is  to  be  formed,  with  the  sum 
of  500,000  dols.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  compete 
we  may  add  that  the  pamphlet  describing  the 
whole  plan  is  published  by  Storms  & Co., 
Market-street,  Newark,  N.S. 

HE  turn  of  architectural  feeling  in  regard 
to  the  Westminster  Hall  restoration 
appears  to  be  now  setting  in  favour  of  a one- 
storied cloister,  leaving  the  carved  corbels  and 
flying  buttresses  exposed  to  view.  This, 
whether  the  west  side  is  ultimately  left  ex- 
posed or  not,  u ill  certainly  be  a great  im- 
provement on  Mr.  Pearson’s  original  proposi- 
tion of  a double  storied  cloister  cutting  through 
the  flying  buttresses  and  blocking  up  the  whole 
perspective  of  the  buttresses,  with  rooms  in  it 
which  would  be  practically  nearly  useless. 
1 he  buttresses,  if  they  are  really  doing  any 
work,  want  something  between  them  on 
practical  or  constructive  grounds,  to  assist 
their  stability.  On  this  head  we  hope  we 
shall  not  shock  any  one  very  much  if  we  ask, 
what  work  are  those  buttresses  retilly  doing  in 
supporting  or  resisting  the  thiust  of  the  roof  ? 
Theoretically  they  are  supposed  to  do  so  no 
doubt,  and  were  built  with  that  notion,  but  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  they  have  much  to 
do  with  it  now. 
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NOTES  ON  TUNIS. 


Tunis  lias  been  called,  somewhat  inaptly,  a 
jcond  Constantinople.  To  those  who  have 
;eamed  up  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  watched 
omes  and  minarets  rise,  one  by  one,  above  the 
Lirface  of  the  blue  waters,  there  will  be  a 
jeling  of  disappointment  at  the  first  glimpse 
f the  whitened  walls  of  the  great  Berber  City, 
n rounding  the  headland  of  old  Carthage.  And 
his  disappointment  will  not  be  lessened  even 
fter  a closer  acquaintance.  The  rank  accorded 

0 Tunis  among  the  chief  cities  of  antiquity, 
he  progress  of  its  commercial  relations  with 
ither  cities  of  modern  growth,  and  the  retention 
,f  its  manners  and  customs  during  many 
lundreds  of  years,  entitle  it  to  a position  that 
ow  other  cities  can  claim.  Twice  during  its 
ong  history  Tunis  has  stood  with  scarcely  a 
ival  among  the  cities  of  Northern  Africa. 
Vhen  the  Arabs  overran  the  country  in  the 
eventh  century,  they  carried  with  them  new 
,rts  and  fresh  industries.  Agriculture,  that  had 
>een  raised  to  a science  during  the  five 
:enturies  of  Roman  occupation,  and  had  been 
ong  suspended,  then  received  fresh  impetus, 
ind  Tunis  became  for  a long  series  of  years  the 
greatest  commercial  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
>,  vast  territory.  Again  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Moors  in 
Sicily  and  their  expulsion  from  various  parts  of 
Spain  brought  to  the  shores  of  Africa  a people 
renowned  in  art,  and  possessing  a culture  far 
n advance  of  other  nations  on  the  shores  of 
;ho  Mediterranean,  Tunis  took  rank  not  only  as 

1 centre  of  industrial  art,  but  as  the  chief  city 
if  a kingdom  that  extended  from  Tripoli  as  far 
westward  as  Cherchel,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Mauritania.  With  Buch  a history,  and  so  long 
a record  of  continuous  though  varied  prosperity, 
it  is  surprising  that  Tunis  does  not  possess 
within  the  city  walls  more  monuments  of 
interest  to  the  traveller  as  well  as  to  the 
antiquary.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  cities  peopled  by  those  enterprising 
Phoenician  navigators  were  strictly  commercial. 
And  although  Carthage,  the  most  important  of 
their  settlements,  reached  the  envious  position 
of  being  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of 
antiquity,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  it  was 
«oveted,  not  for  its  magnificence,  but  for  its 
situation  as  a stronghold,  its  command  of  the 
waters,  and  the  fabulous  wealth  of  its  merchant 
inhabitants. 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  theso  few 
notes  to  investigate  those  points  in  history  that 
relate  either  to  the  decay  of  Carthage  or  the 
rise  of  Tunis;  but  the  history  of  one  is  almost 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  other.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  scattered  remains  of  the  greater 
city  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  labyrinth  of 
streets  of  modern  Tunis,  it  was  only  the  remnant 
Chat  fell  to  the  lot  of  its  commercial  neighbour. 
The  history  of  a town  is  generally  written  on 
its  stones.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
write  a history  of  Tunis  on  the  bare  records  of 
stone  or  marble.  Here  and  there,  in  seeming 
incongruity  with  the  whitened  walls,  are  shafts 
of  marble  or  porphyry;  and  magnificent  slabs 
from  those  Numidian  quarries  that  are  still 
worked  in  the  present  day  may  be  found  in 
many  a mosque  and  on  many  a palace  wall. 
With  the  wealth  of  Tunis  grew  the  number  of 
religious  edifice d ; but  out  of  the  150  mosques 
that  were  in  existence  two  centuries  ago,  there 
are  but  few  left  to  arrest  attention.  None  of 
these  are  remarkable  externally  for  that  delicacy 
of  workmanship  and  grace  of  outline  that 
characterised  the  edifices  of  the  Moors  in  other 
parts  of  their  dominions.  Of  the  interiors  it  is 
impossible  to  speak,  except  from  hearsay.  The 
nnbeliever  is  not  only  rigidly  excluded  from  all 
parts  of  the  mosques,  but  the  very  steps  are 
forbidden  to  his  unholy  tread.  Prompted  by 
curiosity  to  obtain  a glimpse  within  an  outer 
doorway,  I placed  a foot  incautiously  on  the 
bottom  step.  The  gentle  hand  of  a slippered 
Moor,  passing  by  with  a light  tread,  was  placed 
on  my  arm,  with  a polite  indication  that  I was 
committing  a trespass  on  holy  ground.  This 
reverence  for  the  sanctuary  .and  all  its  surround- 
ings is  mixed  up  with  a good  deal  of  superstition 
that  may  be  found  here  in  a greater  degreo  than 
in  most  Mohammedan  cities.  Tunis  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  Oriental  of  Oriental  towns, 
and  its  traditions,  many  of  them  the  remnant 
of  superstitions  of  its  primitive  inhabitants, 
aro  upheld  with  becoming  reverence.  The 
most  noticeable  among  these  is  the  sign  of 
“ the  hand,”  with  four  fingers  extended.  You 
find  it  everywhere,  generally,  daubed  on  the 


wall  with  some  crude  pigment  of  red  or  black. 

It  is  on  the  house  of  the  humblest  Mussulman, 
the  rude  tenement  of  the  Jew,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Bey.  You  find  it  on  the  vaulting  of 
an  arcade,  on  the  keystone  of  an  arch;  and 
in  the  every-day  jewellery  of  the  peasant  it 
forms  a pendant  to  the  girdle  or  necklet  in  silver 
filligree  or  in  stamped  metal.  “ It  is  the  hand 
of  fate,”  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  when  speak- 
ing of  any  act  beyond  the  control  of  human 
agency.  “ It  is  the  hand  of  Fatima,”  says  the 
devout  Mussulman,  11  the  mother  of  all  true 
prophets,— one  of  the  three  wise  and  good 
women  to  whom  the  prophet  commanded  that 
homage  should  be  rendered  to  all  time.”  “It 
is  the  heed  of  Tanith said  the  Phoenician  and 
many  a votive  tablet  unearthed  from  the  hill  of 
Carthage  bears  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  ancient  cult.  And  so  we  may  trace  this 
symbol  of  power,  this  averter  of  the  evil  eye, 
this  “ main  bdnissante,”  till  we  are  landed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  heathen  Ashtaroth,  of  the 
Roman  Astarte,  and  of  those  sensual  rites 
under  which  the  goddess  was  worshipped  as 
Yenus  Cmlestis. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  superstition  is 
the  employment  of  black  stone  or  marble  in  the 
voussoirs  of  arch  construction.  They  tell  you 
that  the  black  stone,  especially  when  it  occurs 
as  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  the  one  black  spot 
where  all  else  is  dazzling  whiteness,  is  symbolical 
of  sin.  No  human  work  is  perfect.  To  attempt 
perfection  would  be  an  act  of  defiance  to  the 
spirit  of  evil,  whose  powers  of  destruction  are 
illimitable.  The  black  stone,  emblem  of  imper- 
fection, becomes  a homage  or  sign  of  concession 
to  this  power,  and  thus  secures  the  protection 
of  all  the  other  stones  of  the  fabric,  the  white 
stones  without  spot  or  blemish.  Passing  from 
this  pretty  legend  there  is  yet  another  form  of 
superstition,  unmistakably  Oriental  in  its  origin. 

It  is  the  reverence  for  serpents.  “ Blessed  is 
the  habitation,”  say  they,  “ where  the  serpent 
dwells.”  Neither  hunger  nor  thirst  is  ever 
known  to  this  member  of  a family.  His  food  is 
prepared  and  his  presence  expected  before  the 
commencement  of  the  daily  meal.  No  one  eats 
till  the  serpent  has  finished  and  has  crept  back 
satisfied  to  his  hole.  If  he  is  not  the  ruler  of 
the  honse,  he  possesses  an  importance  the  owner 
himself  does  not  even  attempt  to  share. 

All  Oriental  cities  have  a charm  and 
colouring  of  their  own  differing  essentially 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  “the  pictur- 
esque” when  speaking  of  European  towns.  In 
spite  of  its  dearth  of  architectural  monu- 
ments, Tunis,  with  its  labyrinth  of  streets,  its 
flying  arches  from  house  to  house  across  the 
narrow  thoroughfares,  its  doorways  with  their 
delicate  carvings  in  stone  or  marble,*  its 
wilderness  of  shops,  their  wooden  columns 
painted  with  spiral  bands  in  gaudy  colours  of 
blue  and  red  and  green,*  has  much  to  charm 
the  eye,  and  colouring  enongh  to  balance  ^tlie 
wearying  monotony  of  whitewash.  ^ ery 
curious,  too,  and  characteristic,  are  the  wooden 
doors  of  ordinary  Moorish  houses,  with  their 
quaint  patterns  formed  with  round-headed 
nails.  Crescents  and  crosses,  graceful  curves, 
and  crude  imitations  of  symbols  of  deities  ot 
long-forgotten  Phoenician  origin,  are  mixed 
together  in  endless  variety.  Like  the  horse- 
shoe hung  on  the  cottage  wall  in  our  own 
country,  these  nails,  a remnant  of  a still  older 
superstition,  are  regarded  as  a protection  to 
the  abode  and  a charm  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a city  so  strictly 
commercial  in  its  origin  and  progress  should  have 
attained  great  pre-eminence  in  art-industries 
during  any  period  of  its  long  career.  The  arts 
of  Tunis,  as  they  exist  in  the  present  day,  were 
derived  principally  from  the  Moors  of  Spain 
and  Sicily.  The  beautiful  plaster  vaulting  and 
arabesque  tracery,  the  carved  wood  ceilings  and 
gilded  decorations  that  reached  such  perfection 
in  Seville  and  Granada,  and  that  found  their 
way  across  the  Mediterranean,  received  but 
little  encouragement  here,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  few  specimens  to  be  found  in  Tunis. 
That  they  flourished  in  the  country  at  one 
period  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  decora- 
tions of  the  numerous  mosques  in  the  holy  city 
of  Kerouau  ; and  in  the  town  palace  of  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  are  some  gems  of  architectural  decora- 
tion unsurpassed  in  elegance  and  richness  by 
anything  in  the  more-famed  Alhambra  or  the 
Alcazar  at  Seville.  Amidst  the  constant  fluc- 
tuations of  fashion  and  the  tide  of  European 
civilisation  ever  advancing  eastward,  more 


rapidly  now  than  at  any  period  in  the  world  s 

history,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  handicrafts  taught  us  by 
the  Moors,  soon  likely  to  be  numbered  among 
the  lost  arts.  The  persistency  with  which 
the  Moor  and  the  Arab  cling  to  their  antiquated 
methods  of  workmanship,  their  Bimple  hand- 
looms,  their  lathes,  and  other  implements,  and 
their  utter  disregard  of  all  mechanical  appliances 
that  shorten  labour  and  cheapen  work,  is  a curious 
phase  of  Orientalism  that  seems  almost  incom- 
prehensible. In  the  souks  or  bazaars  of  Tunis, 
which  will  bear  comparison  in  variety,  if  not  in 
extent,  with  those  of  Stamboul,  the  fabricator 
and  the  shopkeeper  sit  side  by  side  on  the  same 
matting.  The  workers  in  embroidery  and  in 
leather,  the  weaver  of  carpets,  and  the  worker 
in  silver  carry  on  their  antiquated  trades  amid 
the  hum  and  bustle  of  an  active  ever-moving 
population.  Here  are  swarthy  Moors  with  their 
gay  girdles  and  waiscoats  of  silk  embroidered 
with  gold  ; stately  Arabs  in  striped  bernouses ; 
negroes  from  the  Soudan ; Holy  MaraboutB, 
picturesque  in  their  rags  and  tatters  ; dignified 
Jews;  black-veiled  Moorish  women;  and  comely 
Jewesses,  innocent  of  skirts,  and  with  their 
limbs  swathed  in  gaiters  of  silk  resplendent 
with  gold.  How  far  this  picturesque  population 
and  their  gay  surroundings  are  likely  to  be 
affected  by  closer  contact  with  Europeans  and 
their  ways  is  an  unsolved  problem.  The  ca/cf 
and  the  drummer  - boy,  those  precursors  of 
French  civilisation,  have  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  outskirts  of  the  city ; markets 
and  factories  are  springing  up  in  the  busi- 
ness quarters,  and  courtyards  of  Moorish 
houses  are  being  converted  into  stores  for  goods 
from  Lyons  and  Manchester.  Tunis  has  had  a 
long  past.  It  bids  fair  to  have  a long  and 
prosperous  future,  and  an  importance,  as  a 
commercial  centre,  equal  to  that  which  it  en- 
joyed centuries  ago.  Whether  the  whole 
Regency  of  Tunis  will  reap  the  benefit  of  an 
extended  commerce  will  depend  upon  the 
spread  of  colonisation  over  the  vast  tracts  of 
land  that  are  now  the  shifting  abode  of  nomadic 
Arabs.  What  this  territory  was  during  the 
long  period  of  Roman  occupation  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture.  The  Roman  watered,  and  the 
Roman  planted,  and  great  was  the  increase 
upon  this  wonderfully  fertile  soil.  The  Arab  of 
to-day  neither  planteth  nor  watereth.  Ho 
scratches  the  soil  with  his  rude  implements  of 
husbandry  : he  gathers  his  crop,  and  passes  on 
with  his  flocks  and  his  herds.  Long  centuries  of 
ignorance  and  neglect  have  done  their  worst. 
Vast  plains  that  are  now  sweet  with  rosemary 
and  wild  thyme,  and  over  which  caravans  still 
thread  their  way,  were  once  a mam  source  ot 
grain  supply  to  a great  empire.  It  remains  for 
European  nations,  with  their  more  advanced 
agriculture,  to  make  this  corner  of  Northern 
Africa  once  more  a granary  of  Europe. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  perhaps  none 
have  left  so  many  records  of  their  power  and 
the  extent  of  their  dominion  as  the  Romans. 
Wherover  the  Roman  set  his  foot,  there  he  left 
an  enduring  mark.  For  this  reason  the  whole 
Regency  of  Tunis  offers  to  the  architect  and 
the  antiquary  a vast  field  for  research  ate 
monuments  still  left  to  us  attest  not  only  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  fertile  colony, 
but  they  show  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  the 
authority  of  Rome  ; and  how  each  city  and  each 
town,  however  remote,  was  only  a miniature  of 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  Cmsars. 

The  archeology  of  N orth  Africa,  and  a more 
faithful  and  comprehensive  record  of  its  monu- 
mental remains,  have  yet  to  be  written.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  English  travellers,  who  have 
already  done  much  to  throw  light  on  the  subject, 
will  be  induced  to  add  many  more  pages  to  the 
historv  of  this  interesting  country. 

Alex.  Graham. 


* See  Illustrations  in  this  number. 


New  Congregational  Hall  at  Wands- 
worth.—A new  hall,  in  connexion  with  the 
Congregational  Church  at  East  Hill,  Wands- 
worth, has  just  been  erected  in  Earlsfield-road, 
Garrctt-lane.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with 
a roof  of  red  tiles.  The  interior  is  faced  with 
yellow  and  red  brick,  and  has  an  open-timbered 
roof  in  stained  pitch  pine.  It  is  fitted  with 
Tobin’s  ventilators.  The  foundation  walls  are 
built  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry ' ac- 

tional story  should  it  bo  required  The  build- 
in  <r  will  hold  a congregation  of  GOO  persons. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  of  Buckingham-stroet, 
Strand,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ken- 
I nington,  is  the  contractor. 
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PROJECTED  RAILWAYS,  TRAMWAYS, 
DOCKS,  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Parliamentary  Committees  on  Private 
Bills,  during  the  session  of  1885,  will  have  to 
deal  with  a large  number  of  projected  public 
works  of  a varied  character,  several  of  which 
involve  an  unusually  heavy  expenditure.  The 
total  number  of  undertakings,  as  represented  by 
copies  of  Bills  and  plans  deposited  at  the  Private 
Bill  Office  on  the  20th  of  December  (the  last 
day  allowed  by  the  Standing  Orders  for  such 
Bills  to  be  filed),  is  252.  This  shows  that 
seventeen  undertakings  have  already  been  with 
drawn  after  passing  through  the  initial  stage 
only,  the  number  of  notices  deposited  on  the 
29th  of  November  being  269.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  those  252  undertakings  which 
remain,  121,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole,  are 
connected  with  railway  projects.  Of  this  class 
of  Bills  fifty-six  are  promoted  by  existing  com 
panies,  and  sixty- five  by  new  companies.  There 
are  twenty-one  tramway  Bills;  twenty-three 
connected  with  gas  and  water  supply,  four  only 
being  gas  projects,  while  nineteen  are  in  respect 
of  water  supply  ; seven  subway  Bills  ; twenty- 
one  town  improvement  Bills;  twenty-five  Bills 
in  respect  of  docks,  harbours,  and  piers ; and 
thirty-four  Bills  of  a miscellaneous  character. 
It  should  be  added  that  as  respects  tramways 
and  gas  and  water  supply,  there  are  several 
undertakings  promoted  by  Board  of  Trade  appli- 
cations for  provisional  orders. 

An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  Bills 
have  reference  to  undertakings  directly  con- 
nected with  the  metropolis.  Nine  of  these 
Bills  seek  powers  for  the  construction  of  new 
railways  in  north,  south,  and  west  London, 
and  include  projected  new  lines  between 
Latimer-road  and  Acton  ; Ealing,  Harrow,  and 
Edgeware  ; Notting-hill  and  Shepherd’s-bnsh  ; 
Charing-crosB  and  Euston  (the  estimated  cost 
of  this  line  being  1,600,000?.)  ; Croydon  Direct ; 
a new  line  from  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
line  to  the  Crystal  Palace  ; the  Crystal  Palace 
and  South-Eastern  and  Metropolitan;  Nunhead, 
Shortlands,  and  Beckenham  ; and  the  Charing- 
cross  and  Waterloo  Electric  Extension.  The 
additional  powers  Bills  of  seven  of  the  leading 
companies  likewise  contain  clauses  authorising 
the  construction  of  new  and  extended  works  in 
the  Metropolis.  The  London  and  South-Western 
Company’s  Bill  empowers  the  Company  to  make 
large  purchases  of  houses  and  land  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  York-street,  Griffin-street, 
and  Westminster  Bridge -road  for  the  still 
further  enl«rgement  of  the  Waterloo  Station, 
which  already  contains  an  area  of  upwards  of 
twenty  acres.  Also  powers  to  purchase  houses, 
lands,  and  premises  at  Nine  Elms,  Wandsworth- 
road,  Battersea,  Clapham  Junction,  and  Earls- 
field,  for  similar  enlargement  purposes.  The 
Great  Eastern  Company’s  Bill  empowers  tho 
Company  to  widen  their  main  line  at  Mile  End 
Old  Town,  and  also  from  Loughton  to  Epping, 
with  powers  to  purchase  lands  and  property  at 
Canning  Town,  West  Ham,  and  Leyton,  for 
additional  works  and  station  enlargement  pur- 
poses. The  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany’s Bdl  seeks  powers  to  purchase  property 
in  Shoreditch  and  Bishopsgate,  and  also  property 
in  St.  Pancras  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their  Broad-street 
and  Euston  Stations.  The  Midland  Company’s 
Bill  seeks  similar  powers  of  purchase  in 
Islington  and  Hampstead-road  for  extension 
works  in  those  localities.  The  South-Eastern 
Company’s  Bill  empowers  the  Company  to 
purchase  lands  and  premises  for  tho  widening 
of  their  lines  and  constructing  new  branch  lines 
in  Lewisham,  Deptford,  Caterham,  and  Croydon. 
The  London  and  Blackwall  Company  seek  powers 
for  the  widening  and  improving  of  their  line 

between  Fenehurch-street  and  Stepney  Junction. 
The  North  London  Company  powers  to  widen  the 
line,  with  sidings,  into  Columbia  Market ; whilst 
the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Company 
promote  a Bill  empowering  them  to  purchase 
the  German  Church  and  site  in  Whitechapel, 
with  powers  to  remove  the  bodies,  and  to  erect 
warehouses  and  offices  on  the  6ite.  Eleven  of 
the  tramway  Bills  seek  powers  for  the  con- 
struction of  tramways  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  North  Metropolitan  Company 
are  the  promoters  of  three  Bills,  which  seek 
powers  for  laying  down  lines  in  the  districts  of 
Clerkenwell,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  Theobald’s-road, 
Goswell-rc  ad,  Hackney,  Clapton,  and  Bethnal- 
green.  The  other  Bills  promoted  are  those 
designated  the  Metropolitan  Central,  the  North- 
West  Metropolitan,  the  Clerkenwell  and  Isling- 


ton, the  Highgate,  Finchley,  and  Barnet,  the 
Peckham  and  East  Dulwich,  the  London-street, 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  Gipsy-hill,  and  the 
Brentford  and  District  Tramways.  A novel 
feature  in  tho  Bills  consists  of  the  large  number 
of  projects, — six  in  number, — for  the  con- 
struction of  subways  in  the  metropolis.  Amongst 
them  is  a Bill  seeking  powers  for  a subway  from 
the  Angel  at  Islington  to  Moorgate-street,  pass- 
ing in  a south-easterly  and  south  direction  under 
and  parallel  with  the  City-road,  from  a point  in 
front  of  the  Angel  at  the  junction  of  the  City- 
road  and  Belvidere-road,  to  its  proposed  terminus 
in  Moorgate  - street,  near  Lothbury  and  the 
Bank.  The  rails  proposed  to  be  laid  down  are 
the  standard  railway  gauge  line  now  in  general 
use  on  all  the  railways.  Locomotive  engines 
are  not  to  be  used,  tho  proposal  being  to  work 
the  traffic  with  stationary  engines,  on  the  cable 
traction  system.  Subways  on  a similar  prin 
ciplo  are  also  proposed  to  be  constructed 
between  the  Marble  Arch  and  Cornhill,  and 
between  King’s-cross  and  Charing-cross.  There 
is  likewise  a fourth  Bill  for  the  construction 
of  a subway  between  King’s-cross,  Charing- 
cross,  and  Waterloo  railway  station,  by  means 
of  which  the  railways  south  of  the  Thames 
would  be  brought  into  close  communication 
with  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  lines. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  proposed  subway, 
which  would  pass  under  tho  Thames,  is  set 
down  at  between  750,000?.  and  800,000?.  A 
fifth  Bill  seeks  powers  to  construct  a subway 
between  High-street,  Clapham,  near  Clapham 
common,  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  where  it 
would  form  a junction  with  the  Southwark  and 
City  of  London  subway,  terminating  in  King 
William-street,  Parliamentary  powers  for  which 
were  obtained  last  session.  This  proposed  sub- 
way would  be  nearly  two  miles  and  a half  in 
length,  and  its  estimated  cost  is  set  down  at 
580,000?.,  or  about  232,000?.  per  mile.  The 
aggregate  estimated  cost  of  these  several  sub- 
ways is  little  short  of  3,500,000?.,  that  of  the 
three  first-named  being  2,100,000?.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  there  is  also  a Bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  a subway  between  Millwall  and 
Greenwich.  There  are  likewise  twelve  Bills  of 
a miscellaneous  character  relating  to  under- 
takings connected  with  the  metropolis,  one  of 
which  is  the  Various  Powers  Bill  promoted  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  This  Bill, 
amongst  other  powers  sought,  contains  clauses 
empowering  the  Board  to  construct  a new 
street  between  Gray’s  Inn-road  and  St.  John’s- 
street-road  ; * also  powers  for  maintaining  steam 
ferries  between  Greenwich  and  Poplar  and 
Woolwich;  likowise  powers  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  park  at  Dulwich,  and  the  control 
of  open  spaces  at  Highbury-fields  and  Hackney 
Downs.  The  Board  also  promote  a second 
Bill  authorising  them  and  the  two  Vestries  of 
St.  Martin’s  and  St.  George’s,  Hanover- square, 
to  maintain  the  Hyde  Park  Corner  improvement 
works.  The  Corporation  promote  two  Bills,  one 
sanctioning  the  construction  of  a bridge  across 
the  Thames  between  the  Tower  and  Horsely- 
down  ; and  the  other  empowering  the  Corpora- 
tion to  purchase  land  to  orect  a City  of  London 
School  for  Girls,  out  of  Ward’s  bequest.  There 
are  also  Bills  for  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
Duplex  Bridge  and  the  Thames  Floating  Bridge. 
Another  Bill  seeks  extensive  powers  of  purchase 
for  the  widening  and  improvement  of  Parlia- 
ment-street by  a company  proposed  to  be  in- 
corporated, whilst  the  Post-office  authorities  also 
apply  for  large  powers  of  purchase  to  carry  out 
post  - office  extensions.!  The  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Water  Company  promoto  a Bill  for 
the  construction  of  new  service  reservoirs  at 
Camberwell  and  Lewisham,  covering  an  area  of 
three  acres  and  a half ; also  powers  to  lay  down 
lines  of  pipes  from  the  reservoir  at  Forest-hill; 
likewise  powers  to  lay  down  further  lines  of 
pipes  from  Hampton  to  Streatham,  Merton,  and 
Totterdown-road,  Tooting.  There  is  also  a’  Bill 
promoted  by  the  Albert  Palace  Company  in 
reference  to  working  arrangements;  another 
Bill  for  electric  lighting  in  Chelsea;  and  one 
by  the  River-side  Fish  Market  Company  at 
Shadwell.  There  are  thus  no  less  than  thirty- 
four  Bills  in  respect  of  works  directly  connected 
ith  the  metropolis. 

A special  feature  in  the  railway  bills  is  that 
nine  of  the  great  companies  having  their  termini 
in  the  metropolis,  and  also  the  North-Eastern 
Company,  all  promote  bills  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  rates  and  charges,  as  well  as  those  for 
additional  powers  in  respect  of  new  works,  and 

* Fully  described  in  (he  Builder,  Dec.  13 
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as  there  are  fourteen  Bills  in  reference  to  the 
abandonment  of  authorised  works,  extension  of 
time,  sale,  and  arbitration,  the  number  of  Bills 
promoted  by  existing  companies  in  respect  of 
actual  works,  is  reduced  to  thirty-two.  The 
bills  promoted  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Com- 
panies seek  powers  for  extensive  works  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  their  system,  more  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  other  parts  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire ; and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  bills 
of  the  Great  Western,  Midland,  and  South- 
Western  Companies. 

The  Bills  in  respect  of  docks,  harbours,  and 
piers  contain  several  projects  of  a formidable 
and  costly  character,  involving  a heavy  amount 
of  engineering  work.  The  Cheshire  Deep  Water 
Docks  Company,  proposed  to  be  incorporated, 
are  the  promoters  of  a Bill  for  the  construction 
of  a comprehensive  series  of  dock  and  river 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  in  the  parishes 
of  West  Kirby,  Moreton,  and  Bidston.  These 
works  embrace  two  sea  walls  and  embankments 
in  West  Kirby,  on  the  foreshore  of  the  river 
and  the  Irish  Sea,  4,600  yards  in  length ; also 
dredging  for  a distance  of  700  yards  to  a depth 
of  30  ft.  below  the  low-water  level  of  the  bed  of 
the  channel  known  as  the  Rock  Channel ; also 
the  dredging  and  excavation  of  a new  channel, 
1,450  yards  in  length  and  270  yards  in  width, 
to  a depth  of  30  ft.  below  low-water  mark.  The 
Bill  likewise  seeks  powers  for  the  construction 
of  extensive  dock  works,  one  of  which,  in  the 
parish  of  West  Kirby,  is  to  be  500  yards  in 
length  and  270  yards  in  width ; and  another 
dock,  with  locks  and  entrances,  partly  in  the 
parish  cf  West  Kirby  and  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Moreton,  1,615  yards  in  length  and  225  yards 
in  width,  the  two  docks  covering  an  area  of 
75  acres.  The  undertaking  also  includes  a 
graving  - dock  in  the  parish  of  Moreton, 
295  yards  in  length  and  25  yards  in 
width,  together  with  the  construction  of 
quays,  wharfs,  and  piers,  with  hydraulic  and 
other  machinery,  and  the  erection  of  ware- 
houses and  sheds.  In  connexion  with 
the  works  powers  are  likewise  sought  in 
the  Bill  for  the  construction  of  a railway 
commencing  in  the  parish  of  Bidston  by  a 
junction  with  the  Hoylake  Railway,  and  ter- 
minating by  a junction  with  the  authorised 
Wirral  Railway.  Another  Bill  is  promoted  by 
company  proposed  to  be  incorporated,  with 
powers  to  construct  docks  and  other  works  at 
Northfleet.  The  undertaking  embraces  the 
construction  of  a main  dock  417  yards  long,  and 
200  yards  wide,  with  two  main  branch  docks, 
each  400  yards  in  length,  and  83  yards  in  width, 
with  lock  and  tidal  basin,  and  an  entrance  from 
the  river  Thames  at  Northfleet  ; also  a river 
wall  or  embankment,  three  furlongs  and  five 
chains  in  length,  with  an  opening  into  the  tidal 
basin  ; also  two  piers  or  jetties,  one  134  yards 
and  the  other  150  yards  in  length.  The  Bill 
likewise  provides  for  the  construction  of  graving 
docks,  slip  docks,  lift  docks,  telescope  and  other 
bridges,  wharfs,  quays,  landing-places,  ware- 
houses, sheds,  and  other  buildings,  and  hydraulic 
lifts.  The  undertaking  also  includes  the  con- 
struction of  three  railways  in  connexion  with 
the  works,  two  of  which  are  to  be  in  communica- 
tion with  the  South  Eastern  and  London,. 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways,  and  the  third 
with  the  authorised  Tilbury  and  Gravesend 
Tunnel  Railway.  Powers  are  also  sought  in  the 
Bill  for  hiring  steam  tugs  for  towing  purposes. 

A Bill  is  promoted  for  the  construction  of 

a pier,  jetty,  and  landing  and  shipping  stages, 
at  St.  Leonard’s,  together  with  sea  walls,  groynes, 
and  other  buildings  and  works  for  the  accom- 
modation of  steam  and  other  vessels,  and  the 
embarking  and  landing  of  passengers,  goods, 
and  merchandise.  The  Bill  also  takes  powers 
for  the  construction  of  a promenade,  com- 
mencing near  the  Marina,  and  extending 
1,000  ft.  eastward. A Bill  for  the  im- 

provement of  Christchurch  harbour  seeks 
powers  to  construct  training  walls,  breakwaters, 
and  landing-stages  ; also  powers  to  construct 
piers,  and  to  dredge.  There  are  four  Bills  in 
connexion  with  the  deepening  and  improvement 
of  the  river  Dee,  with  powers  to  deopen  the 
river,  by  the  construction  of  training-walls  and 
dredging,  to  tho  mouth  of  the  sea.  One  of  the 
Bills  also  provides  for  the  construction  of  new 

docks  near  Chester.  The  London  and 

North-Western  Company’s  General  Powers  Bill 
contains  clauses  authorising  the  company  to 
construct  new  docks  and  other  works  at 
Garston ; while  the  South-Eastern  Company’s 
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Bill  also  contains  clauses  authorising  the  com- 
pany to  construct  a new  pier  and  other  works 

ii,  Folkestone. There  are  also  Bills  in 

connexion  with  the  Bute  Docks,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  docks,  and  other  works, 
at  Southampton  and  Port  Glasgow.  The 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  project  will,  no  doubt, 
again  undergo  a prolonged  investigation  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committees. 

The  Town  Improvement  Bills  are  both  numer- 
ous and  comprehensive  in  their  character,  in- 
volving the  erection  of  several  public  buildings. 
Amongst  others  the  new  Borough  of  Eastbourne 
promotes  a Bill  in  which  powers  are  sought  for 
the  widening  of  ten  streets,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a sea-wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  circular 
Redoubt.  Powers  are  likewise  included  m the 
Bill  for  the  Corporation  to  enclose  and  convert 
to  agricultural  or  building  purposes  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  land  and  foreshore  which  may  be 
enclosed  by  the  sea-wall.  The  Bill  also  provides 
extensive  powers  with  regard  to  the  erection  of 
houses  and  other  premises,  with  control  as  to 
the  frontages,  foundations,  and  materials  of  all 
houses  to  be  built.  Similar  powers  are  like- 
wise sought  for  in  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
Bill  also  contains  clauses  empowering  the 
Corporation  to  erect  new  markets,  a public 
library,  museum,  picture  gallery,  and  school 
of  science  and  art  ; also  public  baths 
and  washhouses ; with  powers  to  lay  out 
parks  and  pleasure  - grounds,  gymnasiums, 
bowling-greens,  and  to  give  other  facilities  for 
recreation. The  Corporation  of  the  neigh- 

bouring town  of  Hastings  also  promotes  a 
similar  Bill,  in  which  Btriugent  control  over 
buildings  and  sanitary  matters  is  applied  for. 
Powers  for  the  regulation  of  bicycles,  tricycles, 
and  other  vehicles  are  sought ; likewise  powers 
over  Btreet  musicians,  and  the  exhibition  of 
advertisements  in  public  thoroughfares,  and 
also  powers  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  fore- 
shore and  Parade.  The  Bill  also  authorises 
the  Corporation  to  purchase  land  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a public  library  and  museum,  new 
municipal  offices,  a new  market,  public  baths 
and  washhouses,  and  slaughter-houses ; also 
powers  to  acquire  East  and  West  Hill  for  the 

purposes  of  a public  park. The  Corporation 

of  Bradford  promote  a Bill  which,  amongst 
other  powers,  contains  clauses  authorising  the 
construction  of  extensive  additions  to  the 
existing  waterworks,  including  several  new 
reservoirs.  The  widening  of  streets  and  the 
construction  of  new  streets  is  a prominent 
feature  of  the  Bill,  which  contains  clauses  for 
widening  twenty-two  streets,  and  constructing 
five  new  Btreets.  The  Bill  also  authorises  the 
construction  of  a new  park  on  Bradford  Moor; 
powers  as  to  the  facilities  for  ingress  and  egress 
fco  and  from  places  of  entertainment;  powers 
to  extend  and  enlarge  the  present  municipal 
buildings,  including  the  council- chamber,  jus- 
tices’ room,  coroner’s  court,  and  court  of 
quarter  sessions  offices.  Largely  increased 
powers  over  buildings  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  also  provided  in  the  Bill. ;The  Cor- 

poration of  Southport  promote  a Bill  which 
contains  clauses  authorising  them  to  make  very 
extensive  purchases  of  land  for  the  improvement 
of  the  borough.  The  Bill  empowers  the  corpora- 
tion to  acquire  4,739  acres  of  land  on  the  fore- 
shore of  the  eea  and  estuary  of  the  river  Kibble  ; 
also  to  construct  a cut  or  channel,  with  train- 
ing walls  and  embankment,  three  miles  in 
length,  for  sewage  purposes,  and  in  connexion 
the  construction  of  sluices,  culverts,  and  arches. 
Powers  are  also  sought  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  recreation  ground  on  land  conveyed  to  the 
corporation  by  the  Southport  and  Cheshire  lines 
extension  Railway  Company;  likewise  powers 
to  erect  a new  building  to  be  used  as  a Museum 
and  School  of  Science  and  Art,  on  lands  be- 
queathed to  the  corporation  by  the  executors  of 
the  late  Charles  and  W.  Frederick  Scarisbrick, 
Mr.  Naylor  Leyland  and  Dr.  Wood.  Powers  are 
also  sought  in  the  Bill  to  purchase  the  frontages 
of  houses  and  premises  whenever  such  houses 
are  converted  into  shops  or  business  premises. 

The  Liverpool  Corporation  promote  a Bill 

which  contains  clauses  for  the  construction  of 
several  new  streets,  including  one  in  continuation 
of  a street  at  present  in  course  of  construction 
by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company  ; a new  street  from  Paradise-street 
southward,  in  constructing  which  the  bodies  in 
St.  Thomas’s  Churchyard  will  have  to  be 
removed.  The  Bill  likewise  contains  powers 
relating  to  alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
wards ; and  also  powers  over  shooting-galleries, 
swing-boats,  and  whirl-go-rounds. A Bill, 


promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  Bury,  contains 
powers  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  parks  and 
recreation-grounds ; and  also  stringent  powers 
over  buildings,  drainage,  and  ventilation. 
Similar  Bills,  with  greatly  increased  powers 
over  buildings,  and  sanitary  works,  are  promoted 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Sunderland, 
Whitehaven,  Longton,  Hull,  Oxford,  Ramsgate, 
Southampton,  Wakefield,  Wigan,  and  other 
towns. 

Amongst  the  Bills  of  a miscellaneous  cha- 
rncter  is  one  promoted  on  behalf  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  containing  clauses  em- 
powering the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  others  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  St.  John’s  Church  and 
churchyard,  with  the  view  of  erecting  a new 
cathedral  on  the  site.  The  Bill  also  contains 
powers  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  erect 
a new  church  of  St.  John’s  in  place  of  the 
existing  church  to  be  taken  down. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

The  subject  of  education  is  one  which  in  all 
civilised  society  has  excited  the  greatest  inte- 
rest with  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  mankind,  and  especially  in  these 
latter  days  has  this  been  the  case.  The  school- 
master is'  abroad,  and  busy  in  his  work  with  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  strata  of  society.  The 
introduction  of  the  subject  for  our  discussion 
this  evening  needs,  therefore,  no  excuse  or 
apology.  We  must  be  content,  however,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  that  branch  of  education 
to  which  we  prefix  the  title  “ professional  ” ; all 
else  we  must  pass  over,  or  the  subject  will  be 
too  wide  a one  to  compass  in  the  short  time  at 
our  disposal.  I will  ask  you,  however,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  influence  of  the  Board  schools, 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examina- 
tions, the  institution  of  High  Schools,  and  the 
multiplication  of  others  of  all  grades,  have  so 
raised  the  standard  of  scholastic  attainments, 
that  to  succeed,  or  even  to  hold  a place,  in  any 
rank  of  life,  needs,  and  increasingly  calls  for, 
those  qualifications  which  only  a good  education 
can  give.  Here  and  there  we  find  men  who, 
with  very  little  scholastic  attainments,  have 
gained  distinction  in  the  various  walks  of  life  : 
men  who  can  do  little  more  than  sign  their 
names  to  a cheque  or  document;  but  such 
instances  are  nowadays  rare,  and  are  the 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule. 

If  we  glance  at  what  the  different  learned 
professions  are  doing  for  the  education  of  their 
members,  we  may  see  on  all  hands  a tendency 
upwards,  and  that  admission  to  their  ranks  is 
through  study  and  examinations  which  only  the 
most  diligent  attention  will  suffice  to  succeed 
in.  In  divinity,  law,  physic,  science,  the  army, 
navy,  or  a commission  in  the  volunteers,  special 
qualifications  are  demanded,  and  though  exami- 
nations are  not  complsory  in  all  the  branches  of 
civil  engineering,  no  man  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  rising  to  high  distinction  in  that  profession 
who  has  not  devoted  his  best  energies  to 
acquiring  by  education  and  Btudy  that  theoretical 
and  technical  knowledge,  which,  perhaps,  this 
greatest  of  the  practical  science  of  our  days 
demands  from  those  who  practise  it. 

In  architecture,  I think,  we  have  been  too 
content  to  follow  on  the  old  lines,  and  have  not 
recognised  the  fact  that  such  enormous  progress 
has  been  made  in  education.  The  establish- 
I ment  of  the  Architectural  Association  some 
' quarter  of  a century  ago  is  an  index  of  the 
want  felt  at  that  time  for  the  better  education 
of  architects  in  the  art  and  science  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  establishment  in  1855  of  a com- 
pulsory examination  for  district  surveyors,  and 
the  recent  establishment  of  an  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  together  with  the  discussion  on 
education  at  the  last  Confex-ence,  and  the  im- 
portant contributions  previously  made  to  that 
subject,  are  proofs  that,  as  a body,  we  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to 
hold  any  place  at  all  in  society  as  a learned 
profession  we  must  do  as  others  ar9  doing: 
throw  aside  our  lethargy  and  endeavour  by 
all  means  in  our  power  to  qualify  ourselves  so 
as  to  be  armed  at  all  points  for  the  conflict  with 
the  difficulties  which  beset  modern  practice. 
Warnings  have  not  been  wanting ; specialists 
have  sprung  up,  outside  our  ranks,  to  do  the 
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work  which  we  have  neglected ; work  which 
formerly  was  comprehended  under  the  practice 
of  architects  has  drifted  into  other  channels. 

The  engineer,  with  a keener  insight  into  modem 
requirements,  has  taken  up  work  which  formerly 
was  done  by  the  architect.  Ironwork,  which 
now  so  largely  enters  into  use  in  the  science 
of  building  construction,  is  looked  upon,  and 
rightly, — for  we  have  neglected  to  study  and 
make  use  of  the  material  scientifically, — as  the 
special  province  of  the  engineer.  Bridge  archi- 
tecture forms  now  no  part  of  our  work,  and 
much  else,  where  the  science  of  construction  on 
a large  scale  is  concerned,  has  drifted  away.  In 
sanitary  science  a large  class  of  practitioners  have 
arisen  to  do  the  work  which  we  ought  to  be  the 
best  qualified  to  undertake.  Decoration  is  in  the 
hands  of  specialists  who  are  not  architects,  or 
is  carried  out  by  advertising  tradespeole  ; and 
bo  little  by  little  the  field  of  architecture  has 
been  invaded. 

The  blame  for  all  this  lies  mainly  with  our- 
selves, and  the  remedy  also.  If  we  are  to  win 
back  what  legitimately  belongs  to  us  and  gain 
that  respect  which  Bhould  be  our  aim,  we  must 
be  able  to  conclusively  prove  to  our  masters, 
the  public,  that  we  are  competent  to  execute 
such  work  as  legitimately  belongs  to  the  pro- 
fession of  architectui’e. 

It  is  a favourite  argument  with  thoso  men 
who,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  have,  with  un- 
tiring energy,  zeal,  and  natural  ability,  suc- 
ceeded in  any  walk  of  life,  to  say  that  any 
systematic  course  of  education  partaking  of  an 
academical  character  is,  in  their  opinion,  un- 
necessary, and  too  often  they  throw  their  weight 
into  the  scale  against  thoso  who  are  in  favour  of 
it.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  our  own  pro- 
fession. Formerly  this  line  of  argument  found 
moi’e  supporters  than  it  is  likely  to  now,  but  a 
glance  at  what  the  other  professions  are  doing 
in  shutting  their  doors  against  only  those  who 
will  enter  them  with  the  golden  key  of  know- 
ledge should  be,  I think,  sufficient  evidence  that 
the°day  for  such  an  argument  is  past  and  gone, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  special  and  exact 
training  will  enable  the  members  of  any  profes- 
sion nowadays  to  maintain  its  position  and  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  outsiders.  In  art 
and  literature  it  is  easy  to  point  to  men  who, 
solely  by  their  own  efforts,  have  won  a fore- 
most place  without  any  passing  of  enforced 
examinations,  and  it  may  be  easy  to  prove 
that  in  these  special  walks  of  life  the  man 
who  succeeds  must  be  born  and  cannot  be 
made.  This  is,  in  a great  measure,  perfectly 
I true,  but  the  profession  of  architecture 
embraces  science  as  a perfectly  necessary 
part  of  it,  and  science  can  and  must  be  taught 
hy  system.  Even  if  we  take  the  men,  no  matter 
in  what  walk  of  life,  who  have  gained  eminence, 
is  there  one  who  could  not  say  that  his  work 
would  have  been  more  thorough,  his  range  much 
wider,  if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a better 
and  more  systematic  course  of  education  placed 
at  his  disposal  when  a youth  ? I think  the  fact 
that  so  many  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  goes  no  way  to  prove  that 
a systematic  training  is  unnecessary.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  modern  thought  here  and  abroad 
is  against  such  an  assumption,  and  the  action 
taken  by  men  in  other  professions  proves  the 
value  which  is  placed  upon  special  education 
for  their  varied  pursuits.  Take  for  instance 
the  army  and  navy.  Formerly  admission  was 
an  easy  thiDg,  position,  interest,  money,  pluck, 
and  daring  were  the  only  passports  necessary  ; 
now  to  obtain  admission  and  to  succeed  a man 
must  have  a special  and  scientific  acquaintance 
with  military  and  naval  tactics,  so  largely  has 
science  become  a part  of  warfare.  The  mar- 
vellous success  of  the  Germans  in  their  war 
with  France  has  effected  a revolution  in  the  art 
of  warfare  all  over  the  civilised  world.  Our 
brethren  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions 
are,  happily  for  us,  now  compelled  to  pass  the 
strictest  examinations  before  they  can  practise, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  in- 
stances. Why,  then,  should  it  be  left  to  those 
who  enter  the  field  of  architecture,— a pro- 
fession dealing  with  the  health,  well-being,  and 
i prosperity  of  the  nation, — to  pick  up  their 
knowledge  in  a haphazard  way,  without  any 
recognised  system  ? 

The  effect  of  education  upon  society  generally 
is  to  make  men  more  thoughtful,  to  open  their 
eyes,  cause  them  to  inquire  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  things,  and  not  to  be  content  with 
taking  everything  for  granted,  and  the  fierce 
light  of  criticism  is  cast  in  all  directions.  The 
great  attention  given  to  health,  arising  from 
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the  dangers  which  beset  modem  civilisation 
and  the  gathering  of  large  masses  of  people 
together,  necessitate  special  provision  in  modern 
architecture  which  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
these  conditions  and  the  knowledge  of  sanitation 
and  its  importance,  which  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  brought  to  light.  Can  these  conditions 
be  met  by  natural  instinct  in  those  who  adopt 
the  profession  of  architecture,  or  by  a slipshod 
system  ? There  can  be  but  one  answer.  Archi- 
tects must  be  qualified  to  meet  the  difficulties 
daily  presented  to  them  in  this  aspect  of  their 
work  alone.  The  public  demands  that  special 
knowledge  should  be  brought  to  bear,  and,  as  I 
have  before  remarked  in  this  room,  from  our 
neglect  of  sanitary  science,  specialists  have 
arisen  to  do  it.  I know  it  will  be  said  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  this  subject  of  sanita- 
tion, and  that  architects  do  now  attend  to  such 
matters.  I grant  that  many  do,  but  I doubt  if 
the  profession  at  large  is  sufficiently  in  earnest 
about  it,  or  recognise  the  vast  and  far-reaching 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  I instance  it  as 
one  of  many  others  requiring  study  to  master, 
and  what  a necessity  it  is  to  bring  this  before 
our  students  in  a practical  and  scientific  form. 

Now  the  question,  as  I understand  it,  before 
us  this  evening  is, — Can  the  education  of  the 
architect  be  raised ; and,  if  so,  how  ? 

In  the  few  suggestions  and  ideas  which  I have 
to  offer,  I shall  endeavour  to  point  out  how,  in 
my  opinion,  this  is  possible ; and  I doubt  not 
that  the  remarks  and  observations  of  many  of 
those  who  are  here  this  evening, — who  are 
far  better  able  to  speak  upon  the  subject  than 
will  add  much  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I trust  make  this  new  year  we  have 
just  entered  upon  memorable  as  a fresh  start- 
ing-point in  the  furtherance  of  the  professional 
education  of  architects. 

We  shall  one  day,  I hope,  have  in  this  country 
something  of  the  system  adopted  in  France  and 
other  countries,  and  members  of  the  Association 
who  have  not  yet  read  the  important  contribu- 
tions on  the  subject  made  by  Mr.  William  H. 
White,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates, 
and  others,  I would  strongly  advise,  if  they  have 
the  matter  at  heart,  to  do  so. 

For  a profession  to  hold  a high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.it  is  necessary  that  the 
standard  of  general  excellence  should  be  a high 
one.  It  is  not  enough  that  here  and  there 
should  be  found  distinguished  men.  What 
want,  therefore,  is  some  system  which  will 
enable  our  architectural  students  to  so  qualify 
themselves  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  with  credit  the  work  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  falls  to  them,  and 
that  the  standard  of  requirements  shall  be  such 
that  no  man  without  special  study  and  training 
shall  be  able  to  compete  for  work.  It  should 
not  be  possible  for  any  man,  improperly  quali- 
fied, to  set  up  a brass  plate,  call  himself  archi- 
tect or  surveyor,  and  bring  disrepute  upon  our 
profession  ; perhaps  some  day  legitimate  prac- 
titioners may  have  the  protection  granted  to 
other  professions. 

Wc,  as  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, may  feel  justly  proud  of  the  work  which 
it  has  accomplished,  and  which  it  was  established 
to  do,  but  since  its  establishment  the  world  has 
been  moving  on  with  rapid  strides,  and  we  are 
now  considering  how  our  system  may  be  im- 
proved and  made  more  effective.  You  are 
aware  that  within  the  last  three  years  or  so  we 
have  instituted  two  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  architecture  and  the  science  of  con- 
struction. The  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken 
these  courses  receive  some  small  remuneration 
in  no  way  commensurate  with  the  skill  and  time’ 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  their  lectures 
demand.  These  lectures  were  started  almost, 
it  may  be  said,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing 
candidates  for  the  obligatory  examination  for 
admission  to  the  Institute.  Observe,  that  the 
basis  upon  which  these  lectures  are  established 
is  a departure  from  the  voluntary  and  honorary 
basis  upon  which  all  other  instruction  in  the 
Association  rests.  It  need  be  no  surprise  to  any 
one  that  this  is  so,  and  I think  no  regret • it  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  examination  set  on 
foot  by  the  Institute,  and  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  our  members.  From  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  a perusal  of  the  answers  given  to  the 
questions  issued  to  some  of  the  members,  I 
!“i„5-raU‘d.eI  that  the  tima  come  for 


uniform  standard  of  excellence.  Teaching  and 
conveying  to  others  the  knowledge  which  is  to 
be  imparted,  is  a gift  which  few  possess;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a gift  which  requires  special  cultivation, 
hardly  likely  to  be  found  in  a purely  voluntary 
system.  Here  and  there  we  find  it,  but  still  as 
another  necessity  of  this  voluntary  system,  we 
change  our  teachers  constantly,  for  men  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  give  their  services  year 
after  year  for  the  benefit  of  others.  This  being 
so,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  true,  comes  the  question  how  are  you  going 
to  supplement  our  work,  and  make  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  Architectural  Association  more 
thorough  P I believe  there  is  only  one  answer, 
and  however  much  it  may  go  against  the  grain 
of  those  who  would  adhere  entirely  to  the 
present  voluntary  system,  it  must  be  given. 
It  is  by  securing  the  services  of  men,  qualified 
professors  of  the  subjects  they  teach.  By  all 
means  let  us  keep  our  classes,  careful  only  in 
the  selection  of  those  who  preside  over  them, 
but  let  us  go  further  and  try  and  obtain  lecturers 
to  deal  with  those  special  subjects,  which  can 
only  be  properly  taught  by  men  trained  to  speak 
with  the  authority  of  experience,  and  qualified 
to  impart  their  knowledge  to  our  students.  We 
are  at  once  met  with  the  question,  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  that  will  make  it  worth 
while  for  men  capable  of  teaching  to  give  up 
their  time  to  undertake  the  post  of  lecturers  ? 
I think,  if  we  are  in  earnest  about  it,  the  thing 
may  be  done.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of 
the  art  of  architecture;  but  beyond  establish- 
ing an  examination  for  admission  to  its  ranks, 
it  has  done,  as  far  as  I can  gather,  nothing  for 
education.  Mr.  Christian,  the  President,  in  liis 
admirable  address  in  November  last,  remarked 
“And  I would  ask, — Is  it  certain  that  we 
have  done  all  that  in  ns  lay  [quoting  from 
the  Charter]  for  the  general  advancement 
of  civil  architecture,  and  for  promoting  and 
facilitating  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  arts  and  sciences  connected 
therewith  P ” To  which  I venture  to  answer,  a 
hundred  times,  No.  Is  not  the  present  time, 
when  such  great  changes  in  its  constitution  are 
under  discussion,  one  for  meeting  this  question 
of  education  ? To  what  better  use  could  the 
Institute  funds  be  put?  How  better  can  it 
raise  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  profession,  gather 
men  into  its  body,  aud  mako  itself  great, 
powerful,  and  respected,  than  in  extending  by 
its  funds  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge ? The  fact  that  an  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Institute  is  compulsory  surely 
demands  that  the  Institute  should  place  before 
students  some  of  the  means  for  passing  that 
examination. 

I believe  that  an  educational  scheme  would 
commend  itself  to  the  members  of  both  bodies, 
and  that  if  a committee  of  the  Institute  and 
the  Association  were  formed,  and  ways  and 
means  discussed,  the  two  bodies  would  be 
drawn  together,  on  a footing  which  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  w-ith  the  constitution 
and  independence  of  either,  but  only  result  in 
good  for  both,  and  a closer  alliance  for  strength 
and  resistance  against  those  who  have  made  and 
are  busy  making  inroads  upon  us.  Hear,  again, 
what  Mr.  Christian  says,  speaking  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Architectural  Association, — “And 
if  by  any  means  the  work  of  that  valuable 
institution  could  be  supplemented  and  aided  by 
ocr  elder  body,  in  liberally  sharing  with  them 
any  advantages  which  our  more  material  status 
may  enable  us  to  supply,  I think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  both,  and  should  by  us  be  un- 
grudgingly given.’’  That  the  autonomy,  so  to 
speak,  of  each  body  should  be  preserved,  all  of 
us  will,  I think,  agree. 

The  proposition  I have  made,  one  not  made 
for  the  first  time,  will  be  met  with  the  old 
arguments,  and  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
a closer  alliance  for  the  objects  I have  sketched 
must  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  Association 
had  better  keep  to  its  old  lines,  work  apart 
from  the  Institute,  and  not  suffer  any  inter- 
ference from  it,  or  that  the  Institute  should 
stand  clear,  and  leave  the  Association  to  do  its 
own  work,  and  continue  to  spend  its  funds 
mainly  on  conversazioni  and  printing.  I hope 
sincerely  the  day  has  gone  by  for  listening  to 
such  counsel.  A new  departure  has  been  made  in 
both  institutions.  Time  has  softened  down  any 
asperity  that  may  have  existed  in  days  gone 
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help  from  her  elder  sister  in  the  education  of 
her  sons,  without  loss  of  dignity  or  pleading  i* 
formd  pauperis.  I am  sanguine  that  the  Insti- 
tute would  gain  in  popularity,  would  commend 
itself  more  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  it-3 
members  and  the  profession,  and  gather  students 
to  its  meetings  and  lectures;  while  the  Asso- 
ciation would  be  more  valued  for  the  in- 
creased advantages  that  it  could  offer,  and 
admission  to  its  ranks  would  be  even  more 
sought  after  than  it  is  at  present.  If  this  be  so, 
the  standard  of  education  would  be  raised,  and 
the  men  who  came  under  the  influence  of  itr 
would  in  their  turn  make  it  felt  abroad,  and  so- 
little  by  little  the  public  would  come  to  recog-- 
nise  the  great  fact,  that  to  be  an  architect, 
properly  qualified  to  carry  out  the  work  en- 
trusted to  him,  requires  that  a man  shall  be 
properly  and  systematically  educated  in  the 
various  branches  of  his  profession  ; and  that 
only  those  who  possess  this  knowledge  will 
stand  a fair  chance  of  employment. 

I do  not  suppose  that  if  we  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a course  of  instruction,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Institute,  everything  would  be  accomplished 
that  we  seek  for;  but  it  would  be  a large  mea- 
sure towards  it,  and  the  influence  of  this  would 
permeate.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  the  large 
centres  of  industry  iu  the  provinces,  a modified 
system,  such  as  1 have  sketched,  should  not  be 
established,  and  ways  of  doing  this  would,  I think, 
be  suggested  were  architects  to  set  themselves  to 
work  to  do  it.  One  thing  is  clear,  if  we  do  not. 
no  one  else  will.  If  it  is  a question  of  funds, 
and  the  providing  of  the  sinews  of  war  generally 
resolves  itself  into  that,  why  should  not, 
without  any  great  hardship,  the  subscription 
membership  in  our  own  body  be  doubled  P We 
doubled  the  entrance  fee  not  long  ago,  but  it 
has  not  deterred  fresh  members  from  joining. 

A guinea  a year  for  the  advantages  to  be  gained' 
by  students  joiningtheAssociation  isreally  a very 
small  sum,  and  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
objected  to.  Some  mightresign,afewbedeterrod 
from  joining  ; but  if  you  decreed  that  it  should 
become  a hy-law,  a large  increase  of  revenue 
would  result,  and  means  thus  be  found  for  ex- 
tending the  advantages  of  education,  not  only 
to  those  resident  in  London,  but  to  those  in  tho 
provinces  also. 

It  will  be  advanced,  that  at  King’s  College 
and  University  College  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  art  and  science  of  architecture  are  given, 
and  that  to  multiply  lecturers  and  lectures  will- 
be  to  run  in  excess  of  the  demand.  I believe 
there  is  room  for  all,  and  that,  by  a carefu) 
selection  of  times  and  subjects  for  instruction . 
students  will  be  found  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  offered.  Let  the  experi- 
ment, at  all  events,  have  a fair  trial : no  harm 
can  result  from  doing  so,  and  if  it  bo  instituted 
and  carried  out  with  energy  and  vigour,  with  - 
out  which  failure  is  a foregone  conclusion, 
success  will  follow.  The  special  subjects  which 
might  be  taken  up  and  taught  will  take  too  long 
for  me  to  touch  on  now.  Doubtless  those  who 
follow  me  will  do  so.  No  doubt  need  be  felt 
but  what  men  will  be  forthcoming  to  teach  if 
a demand  exists,  and  some  adequate  remunera- 
tion is  provided. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  enlarged  its  borders, 
but,  after  all,  cares  but  little  to  encourage  and 
foster  the  mother  art  of  architecture.  South 
Kensington  is  busy,  but  its  system  of  teaching 
architecture  finds  but  little  favour,  I think,  with 
the  profession.  Still,  it  has  a marvellous  store- 
house of  art,  which  is  at  our  service,  and  which 
wo  may  make  better  use  of  than  we  do  now 
Technical  education  is  an  established  fact,  may 
not  our  own  professors  take  a more  leading  part 
in  furthering  it  ? I fear  it  must  be  conceded 
that,  as  a profession,  there  is  an  absence  of 
culture  among  the  members  of  it,  and  of  that 
refinement  which  is  found  in  other  learned 
callings.  This  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
under  a system  which  al'-iwsthe  most  illiterate 
person  to  adopt  Ihc  me  of  architect,  and, 

“ Heaven  save  (he  mark,”  to  practise  the  art. 

It  is  this  state  of  things  which  “makes  us 
traduc’d,  and  tax’d  of  other  nations.”  Bar  tho 
entrance  to  our  profession,  as  has  been  done  to 
others,  by  the  test  of  skill  and  attainments,  and 
I believe  good  would  result,  benefiting  the 
public  and  profession  alike.  A diploma  may 
one  day  become  an  accomplished  fact,  to  insti- 
tute and  promote  greater  facilities  for  educa- 
tion is  a step  towards  it,  and  combination  to 
effect  thi3  is  required.  Call  this  combination, 
trade  unionism,  if  you  will ; nothing  is  to  be 
done  without  it.  We  live  in  an  era  of  “big 


and  as  long  as  men  seek  to  gain 
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ieir  legitimate  aims  in  a law-abiding  way,  they 
lin  afford  to  smile  at  the  charge  of  adopting 
itrado  unionism”  as  the  means  to  that  end. 
aise  the  tone  of  the  individual,  make  admit- 
i.nce  to  a profession  an  honour  and  a distinction, 
id  we  shall  tempt  better  men  to  join  it,  and 
liter  the  inferior  ones.  Reform,  with  or  with- 
!it  the  diploma,  must  be  a matter  of  time,  but 

0 not  let  that  difficulty  deter  us. 

1 Are  wc  in  this  age  of  restless  activity  to 
umain  simply  looking  on,  or  to  be  up  and  doing  ? 
his  is  the  question  which,  as  a profession,  we 
lust  endeavour  to  answer,  and  then,  as  best  we 
ay,  carry  the  reform  into  execution.  It  is 
iissible  now  to  put  our  house  in  order,  and, 
lough  to  many  who  have  passed  their  youth, 
ttle  personal  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
using  the  standard  of  professional  education, 
nose  who  are  to  take  our  places  have  a claim 
pon  us,  and  we  must  be  careful  how  we  neglect 
. But  1 have  trespassed  a great  deal  on  your 
ime,  and  though  conscious  of  many  short- 
innings,  I have  ventured  to  offer  with  boldness 
y own  imperfect  views  of  an  important  sub- 
ot  in  the  hope  that  we  may  this  evening  see 
lie  inauguration,  perhaps,  of  an  improved  pro- 
Issional  education  for  architects. 

A report  of  the  discussion  which  followed  will 
13  found  in  another  column. 


Illustrations. 

DECORATIVE  PAIN TINGS: 

“ THE  ANNUNCIATION.” 
supsl  HE  two  figures  which  we  give  this  week, 
IS  and  which  collectively  illustrato  the 
Btory  of  ‘‘The  Annunciation,”  are 
(produced  from  two  paintings  executed  by 
r.  N.  II.  J.  Westlake  for  the  Church  of  Our 
ady,  St.  John’s  Wood.  One  figure  is  placed 
u each  Bide  of  the  large  window.  They  are 
tther  over  life-size,  and  with  the  accessorial 
fn  ament,  which  is  not  given  in  the  plate, 
ccupy  abont  12  ft.  by  3 ft. 


STAIRCASE  DESIGN. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  J.  Atwood  Slater, 
iiceived  the  first  premium  of  251.  given  by  the 
loyal  Academy  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
lecifiod, — an  internal  staircase  for  a dwelling- 
Duse.  We  commented  on  it  at  the  time  we 
mounced  the  prizes.  We  may  add  that  the 
uthor  is  to  be  commended  for  having  given 
ie  attention  to  constructive  detail,  sometimes 
urred  over  in  designs  made  for  prizes  and  not 
Ir  execution. 

SHOPS,  &c.,  OLDHAM. 

These  premises  are  situated  in  Union-street, 
Idharn,  and  have  been  erected  from  designs  by 
essrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods,  architects,  of 
anchester  and  Oldham.  The  front  elevation 
oove  the  shop  windows  are  faced  with  red 
irra  cotta  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  North- 
rich,  the  plain  surfaces  being  built  with  blocks 
l)  in.  deep,  bonded  and  backed  up  with  brick- 
iork,  dormers  and  pediments  being  built  of 
blid  terra  cotta  without  any  backing. 

| The  necessity  for  providing  a large  open  glass 
ontage  has  confined  the  effect  mainly  to  the 
pper  part  of  the  building,  the  ground-floor 
;)ing  glass,  with  cast-iron  ornamental  pilasters 
o intervals  supporting  the  Bressummer  beams. 

: The  internal  arrangements  provide  for  lofty 
/low-rooms  on  the  ground,  first,  and  second 
oors,  all  of  which  are  well  lighted  ; the  upper 
art  of  the  first-floor  window  and  the  staircase 
ave  tinted  glass  lead  lights,  effective  and 
jibdued  in  tone  of  colour. 

! The  contractors  for  the  works  were  Messrs, 
jobert  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester. 


HOUSE,  NOTTINGHAM  PARK, 
l This  house  forms  one  of  the  numerous  resi- 
3nces  which  have  been  built  in  Chamber- 
rescent,  in  the  admirably  laid- out  residential 
uburb  called  the  “ Nottingham  Park  Estate,” 
ffiich  skirts  a considerable  portion  of  the  town, 
id  for  the  general  laying  out  of  which,  as  well 
3 for  the  design  of  a large  proportion  of  the 
buses  erected  on  it,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  of  Notting- 
Lm  (now  T.  C.  Iline  & Son),  has  been  respon- 
ble.  The  bouse  is  built  with  red  brick  and 
lerbyshire  stone  dressings.  There  are  two 
lories  of  bed-rooms  over  the  ground-floor,  one 
£ing  partly  in  the  roof,  and  the  accommoda- 
on  includes  library,  smoking-room,  and  the 
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usual  offices.  The  house  is  one  of  the  more 
recent  additions  to  the  neighbourhood,  having 
been  not  very  long  completed. 


SKETCHES  IN  TUNIS. 
For  descriptive  article  see  p.  63. 


STAPLE  INN. 

11 . . . . I have  this  (’a/  moved  my  things,  and  you  are 
now  to  direct  to  me  at  Staple  Inn,  London.  ....  i urn 
going  to  publish  a little  story-book,  which  I will  send  you 
when  it  is  out.” — Sam.  Johnnon  to  Lucy  Porter,  March 
23  rd,  1759. 

The  south-eastern  corner  of  Southampton- 
buildings  opens  by  a footway  on  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  gardens  in  London.  With  well- 
stocked  flower-beds  and  one  or  two  fine  trees, 
and  adjoining  St.  Andrew’s  Holborn  parish, 
it  lies  between  tl  e hall  and  the  new  buildings  of 
Staple  Inn.  one  of  the  two  Inns  of  Chancery, — 
Barnard’s  Inn,  its  neighbour,  being  the  other, — - 
that  belonged  to  Gray’s  Inn.  Stow  says  he  is 
ignorant  why  it  should  be  so  called.  Some 
would  derive  the  name  from  the  two  staples 
with  a cross  bar,  which  John  Breton,  custos  of 
London,  temp.  Edward  I.,  put  across  the  then 
Chancellor’s-lane,  for  the  greater  security  of 
those  who  should  attempt  what  Strype  terms 
its  foul  and  miry  way.*  But  this  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  the  case ; whilst  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Inn  arose  in  or  just  before  King 
Henry  V.’s  reigD,  upon  Staple  Hall,  an  exchange 
or  bourse  for  the  wool  merchants  or  staplers 
whom  King  Richard  II.  had  transferred  hither 
from  their  settlement  by  his  New  Palace 
Yard,  Westminster.  The  society  (who  have 
ever  retained  their  device  or  emblem  of 
the  woolpack)  at  that  time  held  the  pro- 
perty by  lease.  The  first  grant  of  the  in- 
heritance to  the  ancients  of  Gray’s  Inn  is  by 
an  indenture  of  bargain  and  sale,  dated 
the  10th  of  November,  20  Henry  VIII., 
from  one  John  Knighton  and  Alice  his  wife; 
other  feoffments  followed.  For  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1623,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  knight, 
then  Lord  Verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Alban, 
enfeoffs  the  college  by  the  style  of  “ all  the 
messuage  or  inn  of  Chancery  commonly  called 
Staple  Iune,  and  one  garden  thereunto  adjoyn- 
ing  ....  to  the  only  use  and  behoof”  of  Sir 
Edward  Moseley,  knight,  attorney  of  the  Lan- 
caster Duchy,  with  others  the  ancients  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  Bacon 
had  been  co-feoffee  under  a deed  dated  the  18th 
of  May,  32  Elizabeth.  Like  to  that  of  Barnard’s 
Inn,  the  hall  is  a relic  from  the  Great  Fire. 
Some  of  the  window  glass  dates  from  1500. 
Sir  George  Buc  mentions  the  new  building  of 
the  existing  hall,  against  which  the  fig-trees  yet 
stand,  and  of  parts  of  the  two  courts,  besides 
other  lodgings, — the  gentlemen  of  the  House 
thereby  making  it  “ the  fayrest  Inn  of  Chaun- 
cerye  in  this  universitie.”  The  second,  or 
garden,  court  and  much  of  the  first  court 
were  rebuilt  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
years  ago.  But  the  northern  side  of  the  latter 
is  considerably  older,  being  conspicuous  for  its 
charming  Holborn  front,  whose  picturesque 
and  unique  elevation  is  fully  displayed  by  the 
demolition  of  Middle  Row  (once  famous  for  its 
wig-makers)  some  twenty-five  years  since. 

Staple  Inn  is  associated  with  a tender  episode 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Having  broken  up 
his  solitary  home  in  Gough-6quare,  where  his 
wife  had  died  in  1752  (just  three  days  after  the 
issue  of  the  last  “Rambler”),  on  finding,  as 
Hawkins  tells  us,  the  balance  of  the  account 
for  his  Dictionary  against  him,  he  retired  to 
Gray’s  Inn,  where  he  lived  in  all  the  indi- 
gent pride  and  dignity  of  literature,  and 
thence  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1759,  re- 
moved to  Staple  Inn.f  In  January  of  this 
year  his  aged  mother  died  at  Lichfield.  John- 
son had,  as  ho  himself  writes,  been  unable  to 
visit  her,  his  disability  arising  doubtless  from 
his  narrow  circumstances,  since  “ The  Idler” 
then  formed  his  sole  source  of  an  income  in 
which  to  the  last  his  mother  largely  shared. 
His  letters  to  her  and  to  Miss  Porter  at 
this  juncturo  are  pathetically  expressive  of  his 
filial  solicitude  and  grief  for  tho  rending 
of  the  most  sacred  of  human  ties.  Settled  at 
Staple  Inn  he  set  to  work  upon,  and,  as  he  told 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  wrote  in  the  evenings  of 
one  week  what  he  mentions  as  his  little  story- 
book, the  allegory  of  ltasselas,  wherewith  to 


* Chaaoery-lane  was  not  paved  in  its  whole  length  until 
1540. 

t The  writer  failed  on  inquiry  to  identify  Johnson’s 
chambers  here. 
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defray  the  funeral  and  testamentary  expenses, 
with  some  debts  his  mother  owed.  For  this 
essay,  once  as  popular  as  was  “Clarissa” 
throughout  Europe,  he  received  1001.  from 
R.  and  J.  Dodsley  and  W.  Johnston,  the  book- 
sellers, who  gave  him  251.  more  for  the  second 
edition.  A reprint  of  the  original  edition  has 
just  been  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock.  In 
Staple  Inn,  too,  resided  Isaac  Reed,  in  whose 
chambers  Stevens  used  to  correct  in  the  early 
morning  hours  the  proof  sheets  for  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare.  We  may  here,  upon  good 
authority,  contradict  a statement  circulated  by 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  Inn,  as  pur- 
chased by  Messrs.  Geo.  Trollope  & Sons,  is  about 
to  be  transformed  into  a carrier’s  yard. 

Ranging  with  the  southern  6ide  of  the  inner 
court,  and  separated  therefrom  by  an  elegant 
terrace,  are  Nos.  12  and  13,  built  in  1843,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wigg  & Pownall,  archi- 
tects. Though  altogether  out  of  harmony  with 
its  surroundings  this  block  is  a tasteful  and 
pure  example,  in  white  Suffolk  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  of  domestic  Jacobean  architecture 
The  two  stone  doorways,  each  with  an  orielabove, 
and  the  gables,  are  highly  effective.  Until 
lately  the  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  Taxing 
Masters  in  Chancery  and  the  Land  Registry’. 
This  building  is  being  gradually  acquired  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Patent  Office,  which 
now  forms  a department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Consequently  upon  the  radical  changes  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  new  Patent  Act, 
large  and  costly  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  examining  branch,  for  whom  quarters  are 
found  in  tho  spacious  and  well  - constructed 
rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  Chancery 
Registrars,  immediately  underneath  the  Paten* 
Office  library. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  in 
Conduit-Btreet,  Regent-street,  on  Friday,  Jan.  2,. 
Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  architect,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was 
elected  a member  by  acclamation. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  that  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  tho  author  of  tho 
paper  intended  to  have  been  read  that  evening, 
the  President  had  prepared  a paper  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  “ The  Best  System  of  Education 
for  Young  Architects,  and  how  the  Work  of  the 
Architectural  Association  may  be  rendered  more 
efficient.” 

The  President  then  read  the  paper,  which 
will  be  found  on  p.  65. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, — 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite  said  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
opening  the  discussion,  as  he  had  been  requested, 
to  do,  because  he  did  not  see  completely  in  what 
special  points  English  architects  wanted  educa- 
tion. Architecture  was  an  art,  and  buildings 
erected  were  judged  by  their  artistic  or  un- 
artistic  qualities.  The  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  was  seen  in  architecture  by  the 
survival  of  the  most  beautiful.  Doubtless 
during  the  period  of  the  classic  architecture  of 
Greece,  and  during  the  thirteenth  century,  ugly 
buildings  had  been  erected,  but  they  naturally- 
had  disappeared,  because  bad  architecture  was 
bound  to  die  within  a short  period.  Art  was  a 
living  power,  and  all  lovers  of  it  regarded  only 
the  beautiful  and  eliminated  all  that  was  dis- 
agreeable. This  explained  why  all  the  Mediaeval 
architecture  now  existing  was  so  beautiful.  He 
thought  the  public  wanted  education  more  than 
the  architects,  and  was  glad  to  see  the  public 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a style  is- 
art.  This  feeling  was  now  fostered  in  onx 
schools  of  art.  The  systems  of  educating  archi- 
tects in  France  and  Germany  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  have  shown  by  their  results  any 
superiority  to  the  English  method.  Having 
had  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  architecture 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  did  not  fear 
a comparison  between  it  and  that  of  the 
English  school.  In  fact,  English  architecture 
was  infinitely  the  best.  In  methods  of  educa  - 
tion  those  countries  mi^ht  excel,  but  the 
expected  results  in  the  better  quality  of  tho 
art  were  not  produced.  Our  greatest  architects 
had  had  a sort  of  haphazard  training,  but  had 
done  better  probably  than  if  they  had  been  put 
into  a sort  of  mill  and  turned  out  on  hard-and- 
fast  lines,  which  every  one  with  an  appreciation 
of  art  would  abhor.  A student  might  well 
enough  be  trained  in  certain  branches  of  science 
connected  with  the  profession,  but  that  would 
not  make  him  an  architect,  because  his  art  wan 
a gift  which  must  be  born  with  him,  and  could 
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not  be  crammed  into  him  by  any  system  of 
training.  They  might  educate  a man  to  be  a 
bnilder,  but  they  could  not  make  him  an  artist, 
and  to  find  out  -whether  a student  had  art  in 
him  was  a most  difficult  thing;  and  although  at 
the  Royal  Academy  they  had  a method  which 
they  supposed  would  do  that,  yet  it  was  utterly 
futile.  The  Architectural  Association  was,  in 
his  opinion,  already  in  a happy  and  satisfactory 
state,  and  he  advised  that  things  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  as  they  are.  If  any  change 
were  made,  he  would  suggest  some  stimulus  to 
competition  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
prizes.  In  conclusion,  he  desired  to  propose 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Millard,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
referred  to  the  waste  of  time  now  involved  in 
the  training  of  an  architect.  More  time  than 
was  necessary  was  taken  to  learn  what  was 
required  to  be  learned  in  an  architect’s  office. 
The  pupilage  system  might  be  advantageously 
altered,  and  he  would  suggest  that  pupils  be 
taken  by  the  year  instead  of  for  periods  of  five 
years.  There  was  no  doubt  much  to  be  learned 
in  an  office,  but  it  might  bo  done  more  quickly 
by  taking  the  subjects  in  some  methodical 
manner  than  by  engaging  in  a number  of  sub- 
jects simultaneously.  He  would  advocate  the 
sending  of  the  student  to  a School  of  Art  before 
articling  him  to  an  architect ; and  that  would 
result  in  ascertaining  his  artistic  abilities,  which, 
under  the  present  system,  were  swamped  by 
the  practical  questions  that  came  before  him. 
When  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  student  had 
been  aroused,  he  would  soon  acquire  the  prac- 
tical parts  of  his  business,  because  he  would 
then  see  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  Then, 
before  an  articled  pupil  left  the  office  of  his 
master,  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
for  his  having  an  experience  in  carrying  out 
completely  one  work,  however  small,  from 
beginning  to  end,  under  his  sole  control ; but, 
of  course,  under  the  eye  of  the  master.  The 
Association  might  help  a student  if  it  could 
arrange  for  placing  him  in  a thoroughly  good 
office  with  a leader  in  the  profession,  and  this 
might  probably  be  done  by  founding  scholar- 
ships with  that  object,  and  such  scholarships 
would  be  more  useful  perhaps  than  travelling 
studentships.  There  was,  he  believed,  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  among  students,  but  they  wanted  a 
guide  to  tell  them  how  to  go  to  work, — a sort 
of  man  like  Arnold,  Newman,  or  Gordon, — and 
to  whom  they  could  look  as  their  leader.  When 
once  the  curiosity,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition  of 
a student  had  been  roused,  such  a leader  could 
do  anything  with  him. 

Mr.  Farrow  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pite 
that  beauty  was  the  test  of  lasting  buildings, 
because  in  all  ages  good  building  and  artistic 
designing  had  been  concurrent ; and  so  in  our 
days  the  speculative  building  would  be  swept 
away  whilst  buildings  like  the  Law  Courts  would 
exist  for  many  generations.  As  to  haphazard 
education,  men  like  Street  and  Burges  had  had 
to  undergo  incessant  and  arduous  study  while 
pursuing  their  daily  work  as  architects ; but  if 
their  education  had  been  systematic  he  believed 
their  lives  would  have  been  prolonged,  because 
their  work  would  have  been  easier  to  them. 
It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Pite  to  exalt  the  artistic 
side  of  the  profession  of  an  architect,  but  the 
profession  not  only  involved  art,  but  science 
also.  Art  was,  no  doubt,  born  with  a man,  but 
ho  had  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  science,  which 
should,  therefore,  be  taught  systematically  and 
carefully.  In  other  professions  both  theory  and 
practice  were  studied,  — separately  as  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  the  Church,  and  in  Medicine, — 
but  combined  as  in  Law.  In  architecture  they 
should  be  taken  separately.  That  was  done  in 
the  training  of  architectural  students  in  Vienna. 
It  was  argued  by  some  persons  that  such  a 
training  would  bring  all  students  to  a dead 
level,  but  that  was  not  found  to  be  the  case,  as 
each  student  soon  discovered  the  particular 
branch  of  the  profession  for  which  he  was  best 
adapted,  and  the  number  of  specialists  in 
Austria  appeared  to  an  Englishman  extraor- 
dinary. In  Vienna  the  student  passed  five 
years  in  a technical  school,  and  then  went 
for  three  years  to  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  afterwards  working  as  a practical  brick- 
layer and  carpenter  for  one  year.  Then  he 
went  into  the  office  of  an  architect  for  three 


the  Association  and  sketch  out  a definite  course 
of  instruction,  which  should  extend,  perhaps, 
over  seven  years,  and  by  means  of  study  and 
lectures  should  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  pro- 
gramme set  forth  by  the  Institute.  The  ques- 
tion of  payment  of  lecturers  might  not  be  a 
difficult  one  if  the  subscription  to  the  Associa- 
tion were  raised,  and  if  some  of  the  lecturers 
gave  their  gratuitous  services  as  they  had  done 
already. 

Mr.  Blashill  (who  sent  a letter  which  was 
read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary)  was  of  opinion 
that  the  only  way  to  educate  a student  was  to 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  work  in  an 
architect’s  office,  as  no  books,  pictures,  lectures, 
or  associations  wore  of  any  value  in  comparison 
with  practical  woi'k.  The  student  was  trained 
rather  by  overcoming  obstacles  than  by  having 
facilities  put  before  him. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  advocated  an  acade- 
mical training,  such  as  had  been  described  as 
existing  on  the  Continent,  because  if  the  English 
architect  received  full  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession,  he  would  come  to  the  front,  as 
he  did  now,  whenever  he  happened  to  possess 
artistic  talent.  A man  who  wrote  poetry  was 
no  worse  poet  because  he  happened  to  be  an 
M.A.  as  well.  He  would  especially  like  to  see 
every  student  of  architecture  taught  the 
principles  of  design,  apart  from  style ; and 
the  student  would  also  do  well  to  pay  great 
attention  to  colour  decoration.  The  Associa- 
tion should  aim  at  helping  towards  a more 
thorough  and  complete  training  of  the  student, 
so  that  he  might  find  himself  more  in  harmony 
with  the  general  culture  around  him. 

Mr.  J.  Slater  said,  as  regarded  the  prelimi- 
nary education  of  the  student,  he  believed  that 
they  now  left  school  much  too  early,  with  their 
minds  not  sufficiently  trained  for  the  work  they 
had  afterwards  to  learn.  For  instance,  one 
candidate  for  the  Institute  examination  had 
served  his  articles  before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  study  of  languages  was  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  students,  and  he 
had  endeavoured  to  get  the  Institute  to  allow 
some  marks  for  foreign  languages,  but  his 
suggestion  was  not  adopted.  Valuable  works 
on  architecture  existed  in  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  but  these  were  sealed  books  to  most  of 
the  students  of  architecture  in  England.  In 
regard  to  the  classes  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, the  reason  why  more  students  did  not 
attend  them  was  that  many  young  students  did 
not  know  what  to  do  to  get  the  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  in  those  classes.  The  career  of  the 
student  was  usually  the  choice  of  his  parents, 
and  not  of  the  young  man  himself.  He  hoped 
the  Association  would  do  all  it  could  to  give 
such  young  men  information  about  the  classes. 
To  be  a good  draughtsman  was  not  everything 
in  an  architect,  because  when  he  was  in  practice 
that  work]  was  usually  delegated  to  some  one 
else.  Professor  Roger  Smith  had  said  that  the 
first,  second,  and  third  essential  for  an  architect 
was  drawing ; but  there  were  some  other 
essentials  ho  (Mr.  Slater)  thought,  inasmuch 
as  architects  ought  to  be  trained  to  do  the 
work  which  engineers  and  others  had  taken 
from  the  profession.  He  had  been  a witness  to 
the  good  result  of  the  introduction  of  practical 
questions  in  the  classes,  and  some  other  matters 
might  with  advantage  be  imitated  in  the  scheme 
the  President  had  foreshadowed. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  said  he  had  always 
taken  great  interest  in  the  professional  educa- 
tion of  the  students  of  architecture.  He  agreed 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  advance 
the  standard  of  knowledge,  because  no  doubt 
competition  would  be  even  more  severe  in  the 
future  than  in  the  present.  No  one  should 
think  of  entering  the  profession  without  a large 
amount  of  education  and  culture.  It  would  not 
be  too  much  to  demand  that  every  student 
should  be  able  to  pass  one  of  the  matriculation 
examinations  before  taking  up  the  profession 
of  an  architect.  But  after  that,  the  best  edu- 
cation for  an  architect  was  in  the  office  of  an 
architect  under  articles,  when  he  would  be 
brought  into  contact  with  practical  work.  That 
was  the  only  way  he  knew  of  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge.  Itwouldbeagood  thing, before  enter- 
ing an  office,  to  attend  a school  of  art  and  learn 
drawing.  He  had  known  that  done  with  great 


teaching  was  tolerably  systematic  and  con* 
tinuous.  And  so  the  classes  of  the  Association 
would  be  the  more  valuable  the  more  they  could 
systematise  them  and  make  them  continuous. 
The  students,  no  doubt,  wanted  guidance  as  to 
which  classes  to  join  first,  and  to  this  end  some 
one  might  be  appointed  who  might  be  called 
“ The  Student’s  Friend.”  As  to  the  essential 
of  drawing,  he  regarded  it  as  such  because  they  w 
could  only  fix  their  ideas  with  the  pencil  and 
communicate  them  to  the  workman ; and,  more-  9 
over,  the  student  would  not  learn  freehand 
drawing  in  an  architect’s  office,  but  must 
acquire  it  elsewhere.  He  would  suggest  that 
the  Association  should,  if  possible,  arrange  for 
the  practice  of  students  in  a joiner’s  shop.  He 
agreed  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  value  of 
foreign  languages,  as  there  was  most  valuable 
information  in  French,  German,  and  Italian 
books  and  publications. 

Mr.  Tarver  agreed  fully  with  the  last  obser- 
vation of  Professor  Roger  Smith  ; also  in  the 
suggestion  made  by  another  speaker  that  pupils 
should  be  articled  by  the  year.  He  pointed  out 
that  to  the  student  every  house  he  passed 
should  have  some  interest,  and  from  some  of 
them  over  fifty  years  old  he  might  learn  much. 

He  would  advise  students  to  study  as  much  as 
possible,  but  to  imitate  as  little  as  possible. 

Mr.  L.  Harvey  urged  that  before  students 
entered  an  office  they  should  be  grounded  in  all 
the  sciences  applicable  to  building  and  construc- 
tion. He  remarked  that  many  parents  put 
their  sons  to  the  profession  of  an  architect 
because  they  thought  it  a good  paying  business, 
but  he  could  assure  them  it  was  quite  a mistake 
to  think  so. 


The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  by 
acclamation, 

The  President  said  some  valuable  remarks 
had  been  made.  He  quite  agreed  that  an  artist 
was  born,  not  made ; but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  essential  that  at  the  present  time  any  one 
proposing  to  enter  the  architectural  profession 
should  bo  cultured  and  well  grounded  in  the 
scientific  portion  of  his  work. 

The  proceedings  then  ended. 


THE  ULSTER  REFORM  CLUB, 
BELFAST. 

This  new  club-house  was  opened  to  the  use  of 
the  members  on  New  Year’s  Day,  although 
the  formal  opening  ceremony  will  not  take 
place  until  about  Easter.  The  major  part  of 
the  ground-floor  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
business  chambers.  The  entrance  to  the  Club 
is  by  the  stone  porch  under  the  cupola,  and 
thence  through  a vestibule  into  the  staircase- 
hall.  The  principal  rooms  of  the  Club  are  on 
the  first  floor.  The  morning-room  adjoins  the 
dining-room,  and  is  connected  thereto  by  broad 
swing  doors,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a 
southern  aspect  and  of  the  large  bow  window, 
commanding  fine  views  of  Royal-avenue,  High- 
street,  and  Done  gall  - place,  it  will  always 
be  a cheerful  and  pleasant  room.  The  other 
rooms  on  this  floor  are  the  strangers’  room 
and  the  private  dining  and  drawing  rooms. 
The  billiard-room,  upon  the  third  floor,  is  the 
largest  apartment  in  the  building.  It  has  been ; 
designed  to  hold  four  tables.  The  roof  is  of 
open  timber,  carried  on  elaborate  iron  prin- 
cipals. The  walls  are  covered  for  some  height 
with  a panelled  and  polished  pitch-pine  dado ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  windows  are  filled  in 
with  coloured  glass;  and  the  tables  are  by 
Messrs.  Burroughes  & Watts,  of  London.  Every 
room  has  an  open  fireplace,  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  an  extensive  system  of  hot-water 
pipes,  carried  under  every  window  in  such  a way 
as  to  warm  the  outside  fresh  air  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  building.  The  heating  apparatus  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Wagstaffe,  of  Duckinfield. 
The  kitchens  are  situated  on  the  topmost  floor 
of  the  house,  and  have  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs^ 
Elliott,  Edminson,  & Olney,  of  Manchester. 


Messrs.  Gillow,  of  Lancaster,  have  provided  the  ; 
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or  four  years  before  commencing  practice  for  advantage.  He  would  also  advise  that  Bix  months 
himself.  As  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  this  should  be  spent  at  the  bench  to  learn  how 
Association,  its  chief  object,  he  believed,  should  to  make  doors  and  windows,  so  that  the  work- 
toe  to  prepare  members  for  the  examination  re-  ing-drawings  might  be  well  understood  after- 
quired  by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects ; wards.  One  advantage  of  the  course  pursued 
and  to  do  that  they  would  require  to  ’•emodel  by  him  at  University  College  was  that  the 


furniture  throughout,  and  Messrs.  Robortson,l 
Ferguson,  Ledlie,  & Co.,  of  Belfast,  the  carpets! 
and  linoleum.  Messrs.  Patterson  carried  out ' 
the  internal  plumbing,  bellhanging,  &c.  Messrs,  j 
Riddel  supplied  and  fixed  the  grates  and  much 
of  the  internal  ironmongery.  The  stained  glass 
is  by  Messrs.  Edmundson,  the  tiling  and  par- 
quetry floors  by  Mr.  Oppenheimer,  both  of 
Manchester ; and  the  hoists  are  by  Messrs.! 
Stephens,  of  Glasgow.  The  contract  for  the 
building  and  most  of  the  interior  finishing  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Henry,  of 
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elfast,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  snperin- 
indence  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
ake,  of  Manchester,  who  have  also  superin- 
mded  the  furnishing  of  the  clnb  throughout. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A. — We  record  with 
iuch  regret  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Richard 
[akilwaine  Phipson,  architect,  and  County 
urveyor  for  Norfolk,  which  took  place  on  the 
Dth  ult.  at  his  residence,  Surrey  - street, 
'orwich,  from  heart  disease.  Mr.  Phipson,  who 
as  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  commenced  his 
ractice  as  an  architect  at  an  early  ago  in 
lOndon,  and  in  the  following  year  (1849)  took 
n office  at  Ipswich,  where  he  obtained  con- 
derable  professional  employment  in  Suffolk 
nd  also  in  Norfolk,  among  other  works  being 
le  restoration  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter 
[ancroft  Church,  Norwich.  In  1859,  on  the 
OBt  of  Surveyor  for  the  County  of  Norfolk 
ecoming  vacant,  he  was  successful  in  being 
ppointed  in  competition  with  nineteen  others. 
Ee  was  also  one  of  the  Diocesan  Surveyors  under 
he  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act  of  1871.  A 
reat  deal  of  the  work  of  church  restoration  in 
lorfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  has  been  done 
uring  the  last  quarter  of  a centnry,  was 
ntrusted  to  him.  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
Zorwich  City  Asylum,  but  whether  the  mis- 
ap8  that  have  befallen  that  building  were  due 

0 his  plans,  or  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
lodify  his  original  designs  to  suit  the  econo- 
lical  demands  of  the  committee,  is  a matter 
n which  (says  the  Norfolk  Chronicle)  probably 
here  will  be  different  opinions.  Mr.  Phipson 
ras  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
nd  also  took  great  interest  in  the  local  Archmo- 
igical  Association,  to  whose  journal  he  was 
n occasional  contributor,  his  last  paper  being 
n interesting  one  on  “ Carrow  Abbey.”  He 
ras  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute 
f British  Architects  in  1S50,  and  a Fellow 

1 1859.  In  private  life  he  was  highly 

Mr.  Alfred  Tylor.— Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  F.G.S., 
'.S.A.,  who  died  on  the  31st  of  December,  at 
is  home,  Skepley  House,  Carshalton,  aged 
ixty-one,  was  well  known  in  commercial  circles 
8 a metal  manufacturer  (he  was  a member  of 
he  firm  of  Tylor  & Son,  Warwick-lane)  and  as 
colliery -owner  in  South  Wales.  He  was  also 
mil  known  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  technical 
ducatioD,  which  he  was  induced  to  advocate 
rom  his  experience  as  a juror  at  the  Paris 
Ixhibition  of  1855  and  the  London  Exhibition 
f 1862.  Mr.  Tylor  was  connected  with  many 
istitutions  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge, 
nd  in  particular  took  an  important  part 
l raising  the  London  Institution  to  its 
resent  state  of  public  usefulness.  His  papers 
re  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
'ociety,  the  Geological  Magazine,  the  Journal  of 
he  Anthropological  Institute,  &c.  One  of  his 
itest  publications  is  his  description  in  the 
[rchceologia,  vol.  xlviii.,  of  the  remarkable 
toman  remains  excavated  on  land  in  Warwick- 
piare,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British 
[useum.  On  the  fourth  page  of  our  last  volume 
re  briefly  commented  on  some  of  Mr.  Tylor’s 
rchasological  researches,  and  frequent  notices 
f his  lectures  have  appeared  in  our  columns. 


THE  ACTON  DRAINAGE  SCHEME. 

The  principal  contract  for  the  construction 
f the  Acton  Drainage  Scheme,  described  in  our 
olumns  some  time  ago,  has  been  placed  in  the 
ands  of  Messrs.  Nowell  & Robson,  and  amounts 
d 35,938Z.  About  16,000Z.  of  this  sum  will  be 
pent  in  laying  an  effluent-water  sewer  from 
tie  precipitating  works  in  the  parish,  through 
hiswick  to  the  river.  About  15,000Z.  has  been 
aid  for  the  land  which  has  been  acquired  in 
onnexion  with  the  scheme,  which  has  been 
esigned  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  assisted  by 
tie  local  surveyor,  Mr.  Wm.  Nicholson  Lailey. 
'ressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  so  strongly 
pon  the  Acton  Local  Board  from  all  sides 
hat  it  has  been  compelled  at  the  last  moment 
3 accept  tenders  for  a distinct  and  separate 
cheme  of  its  own,  even  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
tusions or  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Bport  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Kingston 
nquiry,  that  the  sewage  conduit  of  any 
ombined  system  should,  if  possible,  be  of 
afficient  capacity  to  carry  the  sewage  of 
11  the  towns  round  the  west  of  London. 


As  it  is  stated  in  the  report  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  confirms  this  conclusion  or  view, 
some  warm  discussion  naturally  arose  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Acton  Board  on  Tuesday  night 
last  as  to  the  apparent  contradiction,  or  want  of 
harmony  between  his  evidence  at  the  Kingston 
Inquiry  and  the  principles  which  he  is  carrying 
out  in  connexion  with  the  Acton  drainage 
scheme,  which  includes  a new  and  independent 
outfall  to  the  river  Thames,  and  which,  as 
stated,  is  to  cost  16,OOOZ.  A motion  to  consult 
again  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  when  he 
designed  the  Acton  scheme,  and  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
a drainage  outlet  into  the  central  system,  was 
lost  by  a large  majority. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

LIST  OF  ADMISSIONS,  JANUARY,  1885. 

Upper  School. — F.  S.  Capon,  H.  Cresswell, 

E.  J.  G.  Dawber,  G.  Horsley,  A.  B.  Pite,  A.  D. 
Smith,  and  H.  J.  Westell. 

Lower  School. — P.  Anderson,  N.  W.  Allen, 
R.  S.  Ayling,  W.  H.  Boney,  W.  A.  Burr,  W.  L. 
Buxton,  F.  M.  Day,  H.  P.  B.  Downing,  L.  Dennis, 
H.  Druery,  L.  R.  Ford,  C.  Gill,  G.  Harvey,  T.  H. 
Hitchin,  W.  H.  Howie,  H.  Hutchings,  A.  R. 
Jemmett,  A.  J.  Lancaster,  W.  Leek,  H.  C. 
Manning,  F.  W.  Marks,  F.  Masey,  C.  L.  Mead- 
way, W.  Newton,  R.  0.  B.  North,  W.  R.  Schultz, 
A.  Steinthal,  Van  Straaten,  A.  Sykes,  A.  S. 
Taylor,  G.  B.  Thorpe,  and  F.  G.  Webb. 
Probationers. — W.  Alford,  A.  E.  Barnsley, 

F.  D.  Bedford,  W.  T.  Cave,  F.  Davison,  C.  D. 
Fitzroy,  P.  N.  Ginham,  J.  E.  Inglis,  F.  J.  James, 

G.  L.  Jones,  G.  T.  McCombie,  and  R.  F. 
McDonald. 


RECORDS  OF  CHANGES  IN  LONDON. 

Sir, — It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  review- 
ing the  numerous  and  rapid  changes  that  are 
daily  taking  place  in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, where  one  day  we  see  a row  of  tumble- 
down  houses,  and,  in  passing  the  same  locality 
a few  months  later,  we  find  instead  a row  of 
palatial-looking  shops,  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  some  means  could  be  taken  for  re- 
cording these  changes,  and  it  is  with  this 
object  that  I now  venture  to  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space. 

What  is  proposed  is  that  a committee  or 
society  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
drawings  of,  or  photographing  to  a small  but 
uniform  scale,  the  elevations  of  all  buildings 
as  they  stand  in  relation  to  each  other  in  the 
important  thoroughfares  of  London,  and  of 
those  streets  likely  to  be  demolished  or  affected 
by  metropolitan  improvements,  so  that  each 
street  could  be  seen  at  a glance. 

This  idea  may  seem  to  some  to  be  chimerical, 
and  the  labour  of  such  a work  almost  super- 
human, but  I venture  to  think  that,  if  done 
systematically,  and  taken  in  hand  by  a few 
architects,  who  would  work  at  it  with  zeal  and 
energy,  that  in  the  course  of  a few  years  an 
invaluable  record  would  be  obtained,  such  as 
would  be  interesting  to  the  artist  and  antiquary, 
and  useful  to  the  architect,  lawyer,  and  sur- 
veyor, in  dealing  with  cases  of  light  and  air,  or 
in  settling  many  of  the  numerous  disputes 
which  arise  out  of  town  property. 

It  would  probably  be  in  the  City  and  the 
main  West-end  thoroughfares  that  this  system 
of  streetography  (if  I may  be  allowed  to  coin 
a word  for  want  of  a better)  would  be  most 
useful ; but,  if  the  Bystem  were  once  started,  I 
think  its  future  development  would  be  an  easy 
task. 

Whether  the  drawings  should  be  published 
or  only  issued  to  members  of  the  society,  on 
payment  of  a subscription,  or  whether  archi- 
tects assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  record 
should  be  entitled  to  rank  as  members  without 
payment,  are  matters  which  might  hereafter 
be  discussed,  if  the  idea  should  find  favour 
with  the  profession  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
have  already  found  architects  who  would  be 
willing  to  assist  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
scheme. 

Only  imagine  the  interest  which  would  now 
be  taken  in  a record  such  as  this  if  it  had  been 
commenced  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  ; 
in  those  days  such  a work  would  have  been 
almost  impossible,  but  modern  science  has  made 
the  task  easy. 

It  has  been  said  that  Augustus  found  Rome 
built  of  brick  and  left  it  in  marble,  and  future 


generations  will  say  that  Victoria  found  London 
in  brick  and  left  it  in  stone,  and  if  we  neglect 
to  preserve  the  records  of  brick-built  London 
we  shall  be  neglecting  a duty  which  posterity 
will  lament,  even  if  it  does  not  convict  us  of 
culpable  negligence.  W.  Hilton  Nash. 

No.  5,  Adelaide-place,  E.C.,  Jan.  6th,  1885. 


A CAUTION. 

Sir,— It  was  with  some  considerable  pain  that  I 
listened  to  the  remarks  which  fell  from  Professor 
Kerr,  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Institute  on 
the  5th  inst. , suggesting  the  advisability  of  con- 
verting some  of  the  rooms  at  9,  Conduit-street,  to 
the  uses  and  privileges  of  a “ club.” 

Fortunately  his  remarks  were  submitted  only  as  a 
“suggestion,”  and  by  that  discretion  may,  perhaps, 
be  overlooked. 

It  need  not  be  contended  how  injuriously  such  an 
innovation  might  operate,  and  I sincerely  hope  that 
Professor  Kerr's  suggestion  will  be  as  barren  in 
effect  as  it  deserve®. 

Had  this  pernicious  suggestion  come  from  one 
not  of  established  reputation,  it  might  have  been 
excused  ; but  coming,  as  it  does,  from  an  eminent, 
learned  professor,  to  whom  juniors  are  accustomed 
to  look  for  advice  and  wisdom,  its  birth  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  ignore  the  possibility  ( f 
danger.  No! 


AREAS  OF  BOROUGHS. 

SIR, — Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me, 
either  personally  or  through  your  paper,  which 
borough  in  England  has  the  largest  area  ? 

Sheffield  is  19,650  a.  1 r.,  and  I am  informed  that 
there  is  a borough  with  a larger  area,  but  as  yet  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  out  which. 

I am  desirous  of  ascertaining  this  as  I require  the 
information  to  prepare  some  statistics : hence  my 
reason  for  troubling  you. 

Frederick  A.  Kemp, 

Assistant  Borough  Surveyor. 

Sheffield. 


NON-CONDUCTORS  OF  SOUND. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  say  from> 
experience  what  is  the  best  non-conductor  of  sound 
through  party-walls? 

I have  a 14-iDch  wall  dividing  a printing-office 
from  surgeons'  consulting-rooms.  I have  isolated 
floor- bearings,  also  erected  wooden  partition  9 in. 
from  wall,  filled  in  with  sawdust,  which  does  not 
keep  back  the  sound.  B.  & C. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Winslow  (Backs). — The  parish  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Laurence,  and  possessing  many  in- 
teresting architectural  features,  dating  from  the- 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  downwards,  was 
re-opened  on  the  30th  ult.  It  has  been  closed 
since  February  last ; and  during  the  interval 
has  been  carefully  restored  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  M.A.,  architect, 
London.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  Mr.. 
Scott  has  been  represented  on  the  spot  by  one 
of  his  late  father’s  trusty  clerks  of  works, 
Mr.  George  Hannaford  ; and  Mr.  George 
Cooper,  of  Aylesbury,  was  the  contractor 
who  undertook  the  general  renovation  of 
the  fabric.  The  masonry  has  all  been 
well  cared  for.  The  ancient  chancel  oak  roof 
has  been  opened  out,  and  new  roofs,  also  of  oak, 
have  been  placed  over  the  nave  and  south  aisles. 
The  floors  in  the  nave  and  aisles  are  laid  with 
wood  blocks,  in  geometrical  designs,  and  the 
space  is  temporarily  seated  by  chairs.  The 
avenues  are  paved  with  Godwin’s  red  and  black 
tiles,  and  the  chancel  and  the  space  under  the 
western  tower  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  by 
the  same  firm,  and  therein  stands  a new  Caert 
stone  font  on  Purbeck  columns.  The  altar 
is  raised  five  steps  above  the  nave  line. 
The  reredos  and  double  set  of  stalls  are  of  oak, 
and  so  are  all  the  doors.  The  ironwork  on  the 
latter  are  by  Mr.  W.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry. 
The  reredos  is  decorated  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylls,  of  London.  The  brass  standards  are  by 
Messrs.  Barratt,  of  Birmingham.  There  is- 
a statue  of  St.  Laurence  in  the  south  porch 
this  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  who 
has  also  executed  the  stone  and  wood-carving 
generally.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is 
3,500Z. 

Hulme  ( Manchester ). — Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Hulme.  A reredos  has  just  been 
erected,  and  a new  altar  and  foot-pace  of  oak 
have  replaced  the  old  ones.  The  reredos  is  in 
the  form  of  a triptych,  with  wings.  There  are 
three  recessed  panels,  which  will  shortly  be 
filled  with  paintings  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
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Above  these  are  carved  and  perforated  gables, 
the  centre  one  rising  to  a height  of  more  than 
20ft.  The  whole  has  been  executed  in  oak  by 
Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs,  of  London  and 
Manchester,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Growl  her, 
of  Manchester.  A frontal  has  also  been  pre- 
sented for  the  new  altar.  It  is  of  cream  silk 
damask,  embroidered  all  over  with  a rich  trail- 
ing pattern.  It  has  been  entirely  the  work  of 
three  ladies  (sisters). 

Lewisham. — A further  addition  to  the  parish 
•church  here  is  the  new  pulpit  designed  by  A. 
\V.  Blomfield,  M.A.  It  rises  to  a height  of 
12  ft.  (this  being  uecessitated  by  the  galleries) 
end  rests  on  a plinth  of  Portland  and  red  Mans- 
field stones.  Four  columns  of  Shap  granite 
with  carved  capitals  support  the  arched  and 
corbelled  consoles  which  carry  the  body  of  the 
pulpit,  which  on  its  three  wider  faces  contain 
semicircular  arches  subdivided  into  smaller 
open  arches  with  marble  columns,  the  three 
narrower  faces  being  niches  filled  with  the 
angels  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  that  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Gospel,  the  whole  composition  being 
terminated  with  a moulded  carved  and  polished 
alabaster  cornice.  It  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs;  the  open  iron 
staircase  being  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  & Co. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Louth. — A stained-glass  window  has  been  placed 
in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  the  subject  of  which 
is  “ To  Thee  all  Angels  cry  Aloud.”  The  whole 
■of  the  lights  are  filled  with  adoring  angels, 
except  the  top,  which  contains  the  Agnus  Dei. 
The  window  has  been  given  by  the  congregation 
in  memory  of  one  who  was  an  active  worker  in 
the  parish,  and  the  design  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and  New 
Bond-street. 

Trefnant. — Three  windows,  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
lison  & Grylls,  have  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  of  Trefnant,  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  as 
a memorial  of  Mr.  Townshend  Mainwaring,  for 
many  years  M.P.  for  the  Denbigh  BorougliB, 
who  died  on  Christmas  Day,  18S3.  The  church 
was  built  by  the  Mainwaring  family  from  designs 
by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  One  of  the  win- 
dows has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Mainwaring’s 
lamily,  and  the  other  two  by  his  numerous 
friends. 

Seaming. — A window,  by  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle, has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  at 
Seaming,  Norfolk,  by  Miss  "Warcup,  former 
inhabitant  of  the  parish,  in  memory  of  her 
father,  a physician  of  large  local  practice,  who 
was  one  of  the  landowners  there.  This  is  the 
fourth  window  which  members  of  this  family 
•have  at  various  times  presented  to  the  church. 


Sewage  as  Food  for  Fishes. — Sir  John 
Lawes,  whose  distinguished  services  to  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  chemistry  entitle  his 
words  to  the  most  respectful  hearing,  suggests 
that  it  may,  after  all,  be  more  profitable  to 
throw  the  sewage  into  the  sea  than  to  apply  it 
to  land.  To  the  broad  line  of  Sir  John  Lawes’s 
argument  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  fish  are  removed  from  the 
sea  near  our  shores,  and  in  them  enormous 
quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  and 
nitrogen.  Now,  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in 
sea- water  in  very  minute  quantity,  and  yet  it  is 
as  essential  an  article  of  food  to  fishes  as  to  mam- 
malia. If,  then,  as  Sir  John  Lawes  contends, 
the  sewage  of  large  towns  gives  back  to  the  sea 
enough,  or  more  than  enough,  to  compensate 
for  the  food  material  annually  taken  from  it,  it 
may  well  be  that  continued  and  even  increased 
prosperity  may  accrue  to  the  fisheries.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  need  to  continue  the 
present  disgusting  system  of  throwing  the 
sewage  in  a raw  state  into  a river  used  as  the 
highway  of  nations.  Even  after  defecation  the 
sewage  would  still  retain  nearly  all  the  nitrogen 
■and  much  of  the  mineral  constituents.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  such  a defecation  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  fishes ; for  it  was  proved 
in  evidence  before  the  late  Boyal  Commission 
that  the  sewage  throughout  a large  area  of  the 
Thames  absorbs,  practically,  the  whole  of  the 
dissolved  oxygen  on  which  the  respiration  of 
fishes  depends.  This  evil  would  be  diminished 
by  defecation,  but  would  only  be  cured  entire!  v 
by  a much  greater  dilution.  The  speculation 
is  a very  interesting  and  important  one,  but  a 
great  deal  of  further  inquiry  will  be  necessary 
before  it  can  be  adopted  as  a basis  for  action. — 
Lancet. 
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LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  THEIR  USES.— II. 

DATING  determined  the  fineness,  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  if 
the  cement  is  quick  or  slow  setting, 
and  how  much  water  it  requires  to  gauge 
it  to  a proper  consistency,  i.e.,  a stiff  mass, 
that  will  remain  in  any  form  into  which 
it  is  worked.  To  do  this,  weigh  out  10  ounces 
of  cement,  and  put  it  on  the  gauging  table, 
measure  out  3 ounces  of  water  in  a measuring 
glass,  add  the  water  gradually  to  the  cement, 
working  it  with  the  trowel  the  whole  time  till 
it  is  evenly  gauged  throughout,  and  of  the 
desired  consistency  ; divide  it  into  three  parts, 
and  make  a neat  pat  of  each  ; put  each  on  a 
separate  piece  of  glass,  and  number  them  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  note  the  amount  of  water  used, 
which  will  probably  be  from  1'75  to  2-25  ounces, 
l’at  No.  1 is  to  be  left  in  the  air,  pat  No.  2 
is  to  be  put  into  water  as  soon  as  it  is  set.  The 
object  of  pat  No.  3 will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

Having  made  this  little  experiment  with  the 
cement,  whether  it  is  quick  or  slow  setting,  the 
amount  of  water  required  to  gauge  it  and  the 
general  character  of  the  cement  are  ascertained, 
and  the  experimenter  is  in  a position  to  make 
his  test-pieces,  or  briquettes,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally called,  60  as  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
The  briquettes  are  now  always  made  with  an 
area  of  1 square  inch  at  the  smallest  section, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  point  of  fracture  ; but  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  different  forms 
will  give  different  results, — the  one  which  is 
now  generally  adopted  is  according  to  the 
annexed  sketch,  the  clips  or  jaws  of  the  testing 


machine  holding  it  at  the  points  mar  ked  A A A A, 
— the  section  of  smallest  area  being  on  the  line 
B C. 

No  test  for  tensile  strength  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  result  obtained  from  only  one 
briquette,  as  air-bubbles,  inequality  in  gauging, 
and  other  circumstances  may  render  an 
individual  briquette  imperfect,  and  the  result 
obtained  would  consequently  not  be  just.  Ten 
briquettes  at  least  should  be  made, — five  to  be 
broken  at  the  expiration  of  each  of  the  dates 
named  (three  and  seven  days  from  gauging), 
and  the  average  of  each  five  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  strength  of  the  sample  at  each  date. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  five  moulds  put  to- 
gether in  one  nest,  and  enough  cement  ganged 
to  fill  the  five  moulds  at  once;  five  moulds  of 
tho  form  given  require  rather  less  than  30 
ounces  of  cement  to  fill  them.  As  10  ounces 
of  cemont  were  used  for  making  the  pats,  if 
30  ounces  are  taken  for  the  briquettes,  then,  by 
multiplying  the  amount  of  water  used  in  making 
the  pats  by  three,  the  exact  quantity  required 
for  gauging  tho  briquettes  is  known,  and  the 
measure  must  be  filled  with  exactly  that  quan- 
tity. The  cement  is  then  to  be  gauged  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described  for  gauging, 
the  pats  and  put  into  the  moulds  ; it  should 
then  be  lightly  rammed  and  shaken  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  all  air-bubbles,  smoothed  off  on  tho  sur- 
face, put  on  one  side,  and  not  again  touched  or 
shaken  in  any  way  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
briquettes  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the 
moulds  and  put  into  water,  where  they  must 
remain  until  they  are  to  be  broken.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  water  both  for 
gauging  and  that  in  the  tank  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and  fresh. 

The  operation  of  gauging  the  cement  and 
putting  it  in  tho  moulds  should  not  exceed  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  with  some  quick-setting 
cements  it  should  not  occupy  more  than  three 
or  four.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  thirty 
ounces  to  an  even  and  proper  consistency  with 
the  minimum  of  water  in  this  short  time  is 
great,  and  the  knack  can  only  be  acquired  after 
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considerable  practice  and  experience,  and  dif- 
ferent results  will  often  bo  obtained  even  by 
two  expert  gaugers.  To  obviate  this  a small 
machine  has  lately  been  brought  out  for  gauging 
the  cement.  It  consists  of  a small  pan,  into 
which  the  cement  and  water  are  placed,  and  by 
merely  turning  a handle,  tho  stirrers  in  the 
machine,  which  revolve  on  their  own  axes,  as 
well  as  round  the  pan,  thoroughly  gauge  the 
cement  in  one  or  two  minutes. 

When  the  briquettes  are  to  be  tested,  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  wiped  dry,  and  put 
into  the  testing-machine,  and  broken  at  once. 
The  testing-machine  should  be  so  regulated  that  ^ 
the  strain  is  put  on  to  the  briquettes  evenly  ■ 
and  without  jerks,  and  at  the  uniform  speed  of 
100  lb.  every  15  seconds  ; for  it  has  been  proved  ■ 
that  very  different  results,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  25  per  cent.,  may  be  obtained  by  9 
applying  the  strain  at  different  Bpeeds. 

The  fineness,  time  of  setting,  and  the  strength  ■ 
of  the  cement  are  now  known,  but  the  pats  have 
still  to  be  examined  to  know  if  the  cement  is 
sound.  Cement  does  not,  as  a rule,  show  signs 
of  “ blowing,”  i.e.,  disintegrating,  for  a con- 
siderable time  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
air.  It  shows  it  quicker  when  put  into  water  as 
soon  as  it  is  set;  and,  quickest  of  all,  when 
subjected  to  moisture  and  heat  combined.  A 
good  sound  cement  will  not  blow  under  any  of 
these  conditions.  Many  cements  will  blow 
simply  because  they  are  too  fresh,  and,  if  kept 
for  a short  time,  would  be  found  to  bo  perfectly 
sound.  The  reason  of  this  has  already  been 
explained. 

Pats  No.  1 and  No.  2 should  be  examined 
every  day.  The  first  indication  of  the  cement 
being  unsound  is  detected  by  the  appearance  of 
small  cracks,  commencing  on  the  edges  next  to 
the  glass.  It  would,  however,  be  a very  bad 
cement  indeed  that  would  blow  under  these 
conditions  in  a week.  Pat  No.  3 may,  there- 
fore, be  subjected  to  the  moisture  and  heat  com- 
bined, as  by  this  means  an  absolute  result  may 
be  obtained  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  test, 
however,  can  only  be  carried  out  in  special 
apparatus,  and  requires  to  be  very  judiciously 
and  carefully  manipulated.  The  operation  con- 
sists in  subjecting  the  pat  directly  it  is  gauged 
to  vapour  risingfrom  water  of  100  temperature 
Fahr.,  whore  it  is  left  for  three  or  four  hours.  It 
is  then  put  into  a bath  of  water  which  is  main- 
tained at  an  even  temperature  of  1105,  and  the 
pat  examined  twenty-four  hours  after  gauging; 
if  the  pat  then  shows  no  signs  of  blowing  the 
cement  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  perfectly 
sound.  Great  accuracy  is  required  in  main- 
taining even  temperatures,  for,  if  lower  tempe- 
ratures are  used,  the  test  is  not  so  decided, 
while  almost  any  cement  will  blow  if  the 
temperature  has  been  much  exceeded.  The 
great  value  of  this  test  is  that  it  enables  an 
opinion  to  be  formed  in  a few  hours  as  to 
whether  the  sample  under  consideration  is 
sound  or  uusound  ; and,  disregarding  strength, 
if  it  is  a safe  cement  to  use. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  observed 
between  lime  and  cement,  is  that  whereas  lime 
has  strong  adhesive  powers  and  small  cohesive 
powers,  cement  possesses  the  reverse  properties. 
Lime,  therefore,  is  improved  in  strength  by  the 
addition  of  a suitable  sand,  while  the  strength 
of  cement  is  greatest  when  it  is  used  by  itself. 
To  determine  the  constructive  value  of  a sample 
of  lime  by  means  of  laboratory  or  testing-room 
experiments,  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
carrying  out  of  an  ordinary  cement  test.  In 
fact,  such  tests  are  seldom  adopted,  for  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  components  of  the  limestone 
from  which  the  lime  is  burned,  and  from  its 
general  appearance,  a very  just  opinion  can  be 
formed  as  to  its  suitability  for  the  work  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  ensure  that  it  is  worked  in  a 
proper  manner. 

When,  however,  a test  is  made,  it  is  simply 
the  hardness  which  the  sample  attains  after 
gauging  that  is  determined,  and  this  is  done  by 
what  is  known  as  a Yicat  needle.  A Vicat 
needle  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a needle 
with  a flat  point  fixed  to  a light  rod,  which 
slides  in  the  framework  of  the  machine  ; the 
needle,  being  weighted  to  the  required  amount, 
is  allowed  to  fall  from  a certain  height  on  to 
the  pat  of  lime,  and  the  indentation  measured  by 
means  of  a Yernier  scale  on  the  guide-rod.  It 
is  usual  to  make  the  pat  to  be  tested  of  one 
part  lime  to  three  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand, 
about  3 in.  square  and  at  least  li  in.  thick; 
the  needle  should  have  a diameter  at  the  point 
of  0T  inch  and  should  weigh  with  the  rod  and 
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.chments  4 oz. ; the  fall  should  be  6 in.,  and 
experiment  carried  out  seven  days  after 
ring  the  pat. 

he  knowledge  of  the  analysis  of  the  lime- 
lie  (or  even  generally  its  geological  position) 
n which  the  lime  under  consideration  has 
n burned,  will  at  once  decide  whether  it  is  a 
|i  or  hydraulic  lime,  and  an  examination  will 
lide  if  it  is  well  burned  and  fresh.  The 
itter  of  burning  can  be,  in  the  matter  of  rich 
es,  easily  determined  by  taking  a small 
ice  of  it,  dipping  it  into  water,  and  then  putting 
>n  one  side  for  a short  time.  If  it  all  falls  to 
hite  impalpable  powder  it  is  a sure  indication 
It  the  lime  is  properly  burned.  If,  on  the 
er  hand,  hard  lumps  remain,  this  is  anindica- 
n that  it  is  not  well  burned,  and  a few  more 
jees  should  bo  taken  from  different  parts  of 
!•  bnlk  and  the  same  experiment  carried  out. 
e foregoing,  it  need  not  be  forgotten,  refers 
jrich  limes  only  ; the  hydraulic  and  eminently 
jdraulic  limes  take  a much  longer  time  to 
lack,”  some  of  them  as  much  as  a week  or 
ji  days,  or  oven  longer;  in  fact,  from  the 
ficulty  experienced  in  “ slacking  them”  they 
) generally  ground  to  facilitate  the  operation, 
e freshness  of  the  lime  is  essential,  because 
lie  that  has  become  “ killed  ” by  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  will  not 
ike  good  mortar  If  all  the  lumps  of  lime 
ve  clean  sharp  edges  without  cracks  or  any 
jlication  of  powdering  it  is  in  a perfect  condi- 
bn  for  use.  Lime  is  supplied  from  the  manu- 
loturer  as  “lump”  lime  or  ground.  The  rich 
lies  are  generally  supplied  as  lump  lime,  and 
le  hydraulic  lime3  are  generally  ground  ; but, 
dess  it  is  to  be  used  at  once,  it  is  preferable  to 
ve  it  in  lumps,  as  in  that  condition  it  will  keep 
longer  time  in  good  condition. 

Roman  cement,  plaster  of  Paris,  parian  and 
aene’s  cement,  though  not  used  for  purely  such 
instructive  purposes  as  are  lime  and  Portland, 
le  still  of  the  same  category.  Roman  cement 
!is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Portland 
ment.  It  was  no  doubt  called  Roman  because 
iwas  thought  that  in  it  had  been  rediscovered 
e cement  used  by  the  Romans,  and  to  which 
;e  has  given  such  a high  reputation ; it  is, 
jnvever,  needless  to  say  that  the  Romans  were 
inocent  of  Roman  cement  . It  is  an  essentially 
'draulic  cement,  containing  considerably  less 
ne  than  Portland  cement,  and  a correspond- 
gly  increased  quantity  of  silica  and  alumina, 
ad  it  is  burned  at  a much  lower  temperature, 
i is  produced  by  the  simple  calcination  of  an 
gilaceons  limestone,  which  is  found  in  many 
urts  along  the  English  coast.  The  principal 
at  of  the  industry  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
ihere  large  quantities  of  the  stone  were  found  ; 
jit  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  Port- 
nd  cement,  and  very  little  is  now  made.  It 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  sets  very  quickly 
bother  left  in  air  or  put  in  water.  It  attains 
a maximum  strength  in  a very  short  time,  and 
|hen  tested  for  tensile  strength  in  the  same 
ay  as  Portland  cement,  breaks  at  about  200  lb. 
er  square  inch  when  seven  days  old,  and  it 
3ver  increases  much  more.  Medina,  lias,  and 
i her  cements  are  simply  variations  of  it. 

; Plaster  of  Paris  is  calcined  alabaster  or 
vpsum,  and  iB  sulphate  of  lime,  containing 
Dout  one-third  part  of  water.  The  object  of 
ilcination  is,  therefore,  only  to  expel  the  com- 
med  moisture.  The  calcination  is  carried  out 
\ a very  low  temperature,  and  it  is  then 
:ound  to  the  desired  fineness.  In  some 
istricts  the  gypsum  is  first  ground  to  powder 
id  the  moisture  evaporated  from  it  by  placing 
i on  hot  plates.  Plaster  of  Paris  sets  very 
|iickly  when  water  is  added  to  it.  It  is  of 
nine  only  for  internal  work,  as  it  never  attains 
ly  very  great  strength  or  hardness.  For 
lorking  cornices,  &c.,  in  rooms  it  is  often  mixed 
ith  lime-putty  to  make  it  slower  setting, 
i Keene’s,  Martin’s,  and  parian  cement  are  all 
anufactured  from  plaster  of  Paris  by  the 
ildition  thereto  of  alum,  sulphate  of  potash, 
r borax.  By  these  additions  in  the  proper 
I’oportion  the  plaster  is  rendered  extremely 
trd  on  the  surface,  and  is  capable  of  taking  a 
irtain  amount  of  polish.  Many  of  the  arti- 
I’ial  marbles  are  made  with  one  or  another  of 
iem  as  a base,  with  colouring  matter  added 
i-  give  the  vein  of  the  stone  or  marble  it  is 
1 1 ended  to  imitate. 

i Having  now  become  acquainted  with  the 
Vilifies  and  properties  of  the  cements  and 
lues  in  general  use,  the  study  of  their  munipu- 
ition  and  treatment  in  practical  constructional 
ark  next  deserves  attention,  but  before 
l-scribing  the  manner  in  which  the  different 


matrices  are  used  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
following  general  rules  and  instructions  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  invariably  adhered 
to. 

As  to  the  choice  of  materials.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  obtain  the  particular  lime  or 
cement  that  is  desired.  In  that  case  experi- 
ments should  be  made  with  those  that  are 
available,  the  result  of  each  noted,  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  carefully 
considered  before  a determination  to  use  either 
one  or  another  is  arrived  at.  In  carrying  out 
such  experiments  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  are  essentially  comparative,  and  that 
therefore  each  material  must  be  treated  in  such 
a manner  as  will  enable  the  best  result  to  be 
obtained  from  it.  Every  detail  of  each  experi- 
ment must  in  itself  be  an  experiment.  -Never 
jump  at  a conclusion ; but,  no  matter  how  good 
or  how  bad  a result  seems  likely  to  come  out  of 
the  experiment,  follow  it  to  the  end,  and  be 
sure  that  the  true  value  of  the  material  has 
been  arrived  at.  If  a certain  result  is  wished 
for,  nobody  is  easier  to  deceive  than  oneself, 
and  a certain  result  is  alwayB  wished  for  if  a 
preconceived  opinion  is  formed ; begin  the 
experiments,  therefore,  without  an  opinion,  and 
finish  them  by  having  a strong  and  a true 
one. 

Having  decided  the  proper  and  best  manner 
in  which  a material  is  to  be  used,  give  instruc- 
tions and  directions  in  a clear  and  practical 
manner,  and,  above  all,  see  that  those  instruc- 
tions are  carried  out.  Good  materials  are  of  no 
value  if  they  are  spoiled  in  the  handling.  The 
cement  or  lime  is  to  give  strength  and  adherence 
to  the  whole  structure, — and  it  is,  with  the 
addition  of  sand  or  other  material,  formed  into 
a compound  material,  the  strength  of  which 
and  its  power  of  adhesion  to  the  materials  it  is 
intended  to  unite,  depends  on  every  detail  of 
its  make  and  use  being  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  instruction  given.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  manufacture  of  a cement  or 
lime  is  a chemical  and  not  merely  mechanical 
operation ; that  as  soon  as  water  is  added  to 
either  for  the  purpose  of  reduction  to  the  form 
required  for  use,  a further  chemical  action  is 
commenced,  which  must  be  carried  out  and 
completed  in  as  careful  and  perfect  a manner 
as  was  the  former  of  mannfactnre.  The  com- 
pletion and  perfection  of  any  chemical  action  is 
much  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  where 
a merely  mechanical  mixture  is  desired.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  necessary  that  the 
greatest  care,  supervision,  and  common  sense 
should  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a chemical 
compound. 

No  amount  of  supervision  and  care  will 
ensure  the  making  of  a good  mortar  unless  the 
necessary  appliances  are  at  hand.  Makeshifts 
may  answer  in  many  instances,  but  they  are  not 
desirable  : always,  therefore,  see  that  the  plant 
is  sufficient  for  tho  purpose.  A man  cannot  do 
more  than  a day’s  work,  and  if  his  time  is 
taken  up  in  unnecessary  labour,  he  does  not  do 
so  much  of  the  necessary  work,  and,  further, 
that  work  is  not  done  so  well.  By  all  means 
substitute  machinery  for  manual  labour  if  it 
does  as  good  work ; for  it  is  more  certain  and 
reliable  in  its  result,  and  requires  less  super- 
vision. Again,  be  careful  in  the  manipulation 
of  every  detail  in  the  making  of  mortar,  and 
discard  the  idea  that  the  oldest  man  and  the 
youngest  boy  in  the  builder’s  employ  are  the 
two  most  eligible  persons  to  perform  that  duty. 

Mortar  is  a combination  of  one  of  the  limes 
or  cements, — the  properties  of  which  have 
already  been  considered, — and  sand;  if  to  this 
stones  of  varying  size  and  shape  are  added,  the 
result  is  concrete.  The  lime  or  cement  is  called 
the  matrix,  and  the  sand,  or  sand  and  stones, 
the  aggregate.  Mortars  and  concretes  may  be 
made  with  varying  proportions  of  matrix  and 
aggregate,  according  to  the  structural  strength 
required,  the  strength  of  the  matrix,  and  the 
properties  and  power  of  the  aggregates  to 
receive  the  adhesion  of  the  cement. 

The  sand  just  merits  attention  because  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  both  mortars  and 
cements.  In  a few  words,  the  sand  should  be 
clean,  sharp,  and  neither  too  large  nor  too  small 
in  grain,  nor  should  the  grains  be  of  equal  size. 

Tho  sand  should  bo  clean,  because  in  that 
condition  it  has  been  deprived  of  all  loam  and 
organic  or  greasy  matters,  which,  by  their 
nature  act  detrimentally  in  all  limes  and  cements, 
depriving  them  of  their  power  of  setting, 
reducing  their  strength,  and  rendering  them 
more  or  less  friable.  A clean  sand  is,  so  far  as 
its  use  in  building  is  concerned,  an  insoluble 


and  unchanging  material,  which  does  not  absorb 
moisture.  It  is,  in  fact,  a purely  inert  material, 
acting  in  no  way  either  chemically  or  otherwise 
in  the  matrix,  merely  allowing  itself  to  be  made 
into  a concrete  mass  when  combined  with  the 
lime  or  cement,  the  strength  of  which  depends, 
independently  of  the  strength  of  the  cement,  on 
the  favourable  or  unfavourable  shape  and  size 
of  the  grains  to  receive  the  adhesion  of  the 
lime  or  cement,  and  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  more  angular  or  “ sharper”  the 
grains  of  Band  are  the  better  they  will  key  with 
each  other,  when  made  into  a mortar,  as  well  as 
offer  a larger  surface  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
cement,  than  if  the  grains  are  rounded. 

Sin, — Having  read  with  much  interest  the  lessons 
on  perspective  in  the  ‘'Student’s  Column”  of  the 
Builder,  I venture  to  suggest  that  another  lesson  on 
bird’s-eye  views  and  also  one  on  the  projection  of 
shadows  would  be  most  acceptable  to  a large  number 
of  your  readers.  Hesketh  Barlow. 

***  The  bird’s-eye  perspective  subject  shall  be 
treated  when  space  serves.  Tho  subject  of  projec- 
tion in  drawing  (including  shadow  will  be  specially 
dealt  with  at  some  length  shortly. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,434,  Improvements  in  Domestic  Fire- 
places. G.  H.  and  A.  Brown. 

It  is  usual  in  domestic  fireplaces  to  fasten  th? 
range  to  the  long  front  and  short  front  by  means  of 
bolts  and  nuts,  which  is  inconvenient,  as  parts  of 
the  grate  are  then  difficult  of  access,  and  expensive 
to  repair.  Fire  space  is  also  generally  reduced  by 
using  false  bottoms,  or  by  raising  tho  bottom  bars. 
This  invention  is  designed  to  provide  a grate  which 
is  easy  of  access,  and  also  capable  of  having  the  fire- 
space  readily  reduced.  On  tho  long  and  short 
fronts  a vertical  groove  or  slide  is  cast,  into  which 
a movable  sliding  range  is  easily  moved  up  or  down 
so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tire-space,  or  it  may- 
be lifted  out  bodily,  so  as  to  obtain  access  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  fireplace.  Some  improvements 
are  also  made  in  the  fastening  together  of  the  parts 
of  the  range  by  means  of  long  pius  or  screws,  which 
pass  through  the  movable  slide,  and  fix  the  range  in 
the  proper  position. 

2,777,  Improvements  in  Wall  Ties.  W. 
Monnery. 

The  improvements  consist  mainly  in  forming  ser- 
rations or  corrugations  upon  the  branches  or  arms 
of  wall-ties,  whereby  the  holding  power  is  greatly- 
increased.  The  serrations  are  so  formed  that  any 
contraction  of  the  tie  tends  to  draw  the  two  sections 
of  tho  wall  closer  together,  by  reason  of  the  vert:cil 
faces  being  directed  towards  the  centre.  Any  ex- 
pansion of  tho  tie  does  not  separate  the  two  walls, 
as  only  the  inclined  surface  of  the  serrations  comes 
into  contact  with  the  surrounding  material. 
Shoulders  are  also  formed  to  prevont  the  wall 
collapsing  under  external  pressure. 

3,214,  Improvements  in  Soil  and  Waste  Pipes. 
F.  W.  Hagen. 

The  branch  soil  or  waste  pipe  is  made  longi- 
tudinally to  riso  towards  the  vertical  soil-pipe,  and 
thus  it  becomes  self- ventilating,  and  is  accessible 
from  the  outside  of  the  building.  A screw  cap  is 
placed  in  such  a position  opposite  the  junction  with 
the  main  pipe,  that  it  may  be  readily  got  at.  Tho 
opposite  end  of  the  branch  pipe  is  below  the  water 
seal  of  the  fittings. 

1,465,  Trellis  Work,  D.  Karritschoner. 

The  trellis-work  is  made  of  wrought  iron  in  bent 
or  straight  bars  jointed  together  by  a lazy  tongs 
arrangement  and  furnished  with  gilded  rosettes  at 
tho  joints  and  elsewhere  if  desired.  It  can  be 
extended  or  contracted. 

5,002,  Metallising  and  Polishing  Wooden 
Articles.  C.  W.  Rees. 

The  surface  of  the  article  is  prepared  as  for 
French  polishing,  and  sized  with  white  lead  or 
plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  then  French  polished  with  a 
ground-colour  suitable  to  the  metallised  appearance 
required,  as,  for  instance,  using  ground  turmeric  for 
brass,  &c.  A glaze  is  then  applied  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  hard,  when  the  surface  is  rubbed  over 
with  a transparent  polish,  dabbing  the  rubber  in 
bronze  or  other  powder.  A slight  coat  of  trans- 
parent polish  is  then  applied  to  the  surface  which  is 
next  spirited  up. 

6,127,  Connecting  Water-closets,  &c.,  with 
Ventilated  Soil-pipes. 

The  objects  are  to  avoid  the  use  of  syphon  or 
similar  traps  between  a water-closet  and  tho  soil- 
pipe,  and  to  provide  a connexion  which  will  prevent 
the  return  of  sewer-gas  from  the  soil-pipe  into  the 
closet,  and  to  avoid  iho  necessity  for  tbo  use  of  a 
separate  pipe  or  pipes  other  than  the  soil-pipe  for 
carrying  away  waste  water  from  a house.  The 
closets  on  the  various  floors  are  connected,  two  or 
more  together,  to  a cast-iron,  lead,  or  other  receiver, 
covered  by  a grating.  These  receivers  communicate 
with  the  soil-pipe  through  a flap-valve  opening  out- 
wards, over  which  there  is  a cover  to  allow  of  easy 
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access  to  the  valve.  The  receiver  being  closed  from 
the  soil-pipe  and  open  at  the  top,  bath,  sink,  and 
other  water-pipes  may  be  led  into  it  without 
liability  of  sewer-gas  escaping  up  them. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Dec.  24. — 16,866,  J.  Craven,  Improvements  in 
Cranes  or  Hoists. — 16,872,  T.  Lythgoe,  Improved 
Sanitary  Slop  St<>ne. — 16,873,  J.  Smith,  Composition 
for  producing  Imitations  of  Carved  and  Moulded 
Woodwork. — 16,876,  G.  G.  Brodie  and  J.  D.  Prior, 
Improvements  in  Cooking-ranges.  — 16,882,  H. 
Hassall,  Furnaces  for  Pottery  or  Brick  Kilns. — 

16.893,  J.  Gillespie,  Internal  Walls  of  Furnaces. — 

16.894,  J.  Gillespie,  Improvements  in  Brick  Garden 
Walls. 

Dec.  27. — 16,922,  F.  Corcoran,  Machinery  for 
Dressing  Stone. — 16,943,  S.  Willett,  Securing  the 
Meeting-bar  of  Sash -fasteners  and  holding  same. — 
16,950,  W.  Smith,  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. 
— 16,951,  S.  S.  Hazeland,  Machinery  for  Planing 
Wood. — 16,952,  J.  Watts,  Testing  Drain-pipes. — 
16,968,  J.  Griffin,  Construction  of  Wrought-iron 
Window-frames. 

Dec.  29. — 16,999,  T.  R.  Shillito,  Improvements  in 
Locks. 

Dec.  30. — 17,018,  J.  J.  Jones,  Manufacture  of 
Hinges. — 17,024,  F.  T.  Bond,  Pervious  Fire-bricks. 
— 17,031,  W.  P.  Thompson,  Apparatus  for  Drawing 
Ellipses. 

Dec.  31. — 17,066,  W.  Parr,  Apparatus  for  Pre- 
venting the  Passage  of  Air,  Dust,  and  Water 
past  Doors. — 17,076,  E.  Verity  and  J.  M.  Verity, 
Improved  Terminal  for  Preventing  Down-draught 
and  Inducing  Up-draught  for  Chimneys,  Ventilators, 
&c. — 17,0S5,  R.  C.  Jones  and  J.  W.  Cunningham, 
Locks  or  Fastenings. — 17,103,  A.  Muliord,  Venetian 
Window- blind  Laths. 

Jan.  1. — 9,  James  Hill,  Improvements  in  Rim 
Locks,  Drawback  Locks,  and  Latches.— 21,  J.  W. 
Mathews,  Improvements  in  Hydrants.  — 23,  D. 
Aubert,  Ventilating  Action  for  Opening.  Holding, 
and  Closing  Sashes,  Ventilators,  &c. — 39,  S.  R. 
Hooper,  Manufacture  of  Paints.— 43,  V.  Bitzen- 
hofer,  Joining  Inlaid  Floors  by  Steel  Pins. — 60, 
H.  W.  Robinson,  Improvements  in  Roofing  Tiles. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15,166,  C.  Wiltshire  and  J.  Wiltshire,  Glazing 
Skylights,  Windows,  &c.— 15,203,  J.  Matthews, 
Electric  House  Bells.— 15,232,  R II.  Hayhurst, 
Gully  for  Sanitary  Purposes.— 15,275,  J.  T.  Welch, 
Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.  — 15,375,  J. 
Gilchrist,  Water-closet  Cisterns.— 15,441,  T.  M. 
Bear  and  II.  Ransom,  Combined  Circular  Saw,  Fret 
Saw,  and  Drill.- 15,4G8,  J.  Rettie,  Cuttiug  and 
Dressing  Stone,  Maible,  &c.— 15,469,  E.  Edwards, 
Slow-combustion  Stoves.— 15,5S6,  E.  V.  Gardner, 
Manufacture  of  White  Lead.  — 15,603,  J.  B.  Robin- 
son, Improvements  in  Window  Sashes.— 16,257  and 
16,258,  H.  Wainwright,  Supplying  V ater  to  Water- 
closets,  Urinals,  &c.  — 15,408,  H.  J.  Hadden, 
Machinery  for  Sawing  or  Dressing  Stone.  — 15,739, 
W.  G.  Margetts,  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. 
— 16,214,  T.  G.  Dooning,  Apparatus  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Apartments.— 16,348,  D.  J.  Jones,  Im- 
provements in  Window  Frames. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tico  months. 

578,  M.  Williams,  Wood  Staining  and  Varnishing. 
— 2,816,  E.  Taylor,  Improvements  in  Fireplaces. — 
3,737,  C.  Cooper  and  W.  Cooper,  Manufacture  of 
Bricks.  —3,763,  C.  Allen  and  W.  Allen,  Glazing 
Horticultural  Buildings.  —4,051,  W.  Thompson, 
Moulds  for  Concrete  Foundations,  Walls,  and 
Blocks.  — 7,055,  M.  Syer,  Pneumatic  Flushing 
Apparatus.— 9, 607,  W.  A.  Leipner,  Electric  Bell 
Pushes,  &c.  — 394,  W.  Parry,  Bricks  for  Preventing 
Wet  from  Permeating  Walls.  — 6,506,  T.  Wood, 
Device  for  Facilitating  the  Cleansing  of  Cisterns.— 
15,358,  R.  Imray,  Joint  for  Lead  or  other  Soft 
Metal  Pipes. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Jan.  12. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Society  (Kina 
College,  Strand.— (1)  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  o 
Anglo-Sait  n Charters  relating  to  Hampstead. 
(2)  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  E.S.A.,  “On  the  lat 
Discoveries  in  the  Wall  of  London.”  8 p.m. 

Society  qf  Arts  [Cantor  Lectures)  .—Dr.  G.  V Poore  o 
“Climate  nnd  its  Reluton  to  Health."— I.  8 p’m 

Inventors'  Institute.  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Mr  J A 
Gotch  on  “ English  Homes  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.” 

Ldinburyh  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  John  Kinros 
on  ‘ The  Study  and  Progress  of  Architecture.”  8.30  p.n 

Tuesday,  Jan.  13. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers—  Inaugural  Address  b 
the  President,  Sir  Frederick  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.  8 p.m 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiologicat  Society. — Mr.  J.  ('  I 
Stahlschmidt  on  " Church  Bells.”  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archceology .— Paper  by  Mr.  Thoo  G 
Pinches.  8 p.m. 

Anthropological  Institute.  — Papers  by  Mr.  Oldfiel 
Thomas  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Cameron.  8 p.m." 

Wednesday,  Jan.  14. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Mr  C 
Richards  Julian  A. R 1.15. A.,  on  “The  Appropriat 
Ornamentation  of  Works  in  Iron  ” 7 30  p m 


British  Museum.  — Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  on 
“ Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Antiquities.’’  2'30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Mr.  R.  H.  Tweddell  on  “The 
Employment  of  Hydraulic  Machinery  in  Engineering 
Workshops.”  (Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  in  the  chair.) 
8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Jan.  15. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — Conver- 
sazione at  the  Galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Oil  Colours,  Piccadilly.  8 p.m. 

Societg  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  tf  Civil  Engineers.  — Mr.  John  Evans  on 
“The  Science  and  Practice  of  Hydro  - Mechanics.”  I. 
8 p.m. 

Friday,  Jan.  16. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Tyndall  on  “ Living  Con* 
tagia.”  9 p.m. 

Architectural  Association.—  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  on  “The 
Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — ( Students'  Mesting).— 
Mr.  F.  Oeere  Howard  on  “ Secondary  Batteries.” 
7.3)  p.m. 

Saturday,  Jan.  17. 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  Waldstein  on  “ Greek  Sculpture 
from  Phidias  to  the  Roman  Era.” 


SfisttllaiuR. 

Kenilworth  New  Waterworks.  — The 

Kenilworth  Waterworks,  constructed  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  town,  were 
publicly  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  The  new 
waterworks  have  been  provided  by  a private 
company,  with  a capital  of  10,0001.,  in  51. 
shares,  of  which  1,500  have  been  issued.  The 
water  supply  is  obtained  from  a sandstone  road 
by  driving  into  a hill-side,  and  adit  5 ft.  wide 
and  16  ft.  deep  for  a distance  of  275  ft.  This 
yields  an  ample  supply  of  remarkably  good 
water,  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  16,000 
gallons  per  hour.  This  is  raised  from  a well 
22  ft.  deep  to  the  top  of  a tower  on  Lady’s- 
laill  by  two  12-h.p.  gas  engines,  by  Messrs. 
Lude  Stern.  The  tower,  which  is  667  yards 
from  the  well,  is  92  ft.  high,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  there  has  been  constructed  a 
circular  wrought-iron  tank,  another  12  ft.  in 
height,  capable  of  etoriDg  27,000  gallons  of 
water.  The  tower  is  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  house  in  the  town,  and  the 
supply  will  be  by  gravitation.  The  pumps  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Percy  & Co.,  of  Birmingham ; 
and  the  total  lift,  from  the  well  to  the  surface 
level  of  the  tank,  is  136  ft.  The  mains,  between 
five  and  six  miles  in  length,  extend  all  over  the 
town,  and  are  fitted  with  sluice-valves,  fire- 
hydrants,  and  stand-posts.  The  rising  main  is 
7 in.  in  diameter,  and  the  service  pipes  vary 
from  7 in.  to  3 in.  The  works  altogether  have 
cost  about  8,500?.,  but  this  includes  some  capital 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Board, 
upon  which  that  body  will  pay  interest.  The 
engineer,  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham 
and  London,  designed  and  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  works,  for  which  Messrs.  E. 
Smith  & Sons,  of  Kenilworth,  were  the  con- 
tractors. The  Glenfield  Company,  Kilmarnock, 
supplied  the  whole  of  the  hydraulic  fittings  ; 
and  the  pipes  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  G.  & 
S.  Roberts,  of  West  Bromwich. 

Prices  of  Steel.— Steel  for  structures  con- 
tinues to  approximate  in  price  to  iron,  and,  for 
large  sections  is  as  cheap.  Steel  sheets  are 
increasing  in  use  for  tin  plates,  and  steel  hoops 
are  likely  to  altogether  supersede  iron  hoops 
for  baling  purposes.  The  following  table 
summarises  the  fluctuations  in  value  during  the 
last  five  years  : — 


The  World  Tree. — The  tree  of  mystery* 
springs  from  the  primordial  abyss,  where  the 
mountain  Asgard  in  the  centre  of  the  worlfl 
The  tree  itself  forms  with  its  leaves  and  branches 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  cardinal  wind! 
are  stags  that  run  about,  the  air  itself  is  an 
eagle  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  the  storms  that 
disturb  the  firmament  are  typified  in  the  squirrel 
that  plays  in  the  branches.  The  Indian  idea  id 
the  same  in  a remoter  form  ; the  world  tree  i$ 
the  tree  of  Paradise,  the  ambrosial  tree  yielding 
immortal  food.  In  the  Rig  ;Veda  the  tree  il 
Brahma  himself  made  visible,  having  as  com® 
panious  two  birds,  which  represent  day  and 
night.  This  cosmogonic  tree  is  the  rose-apple! 
that  grows  in  the  lake  Ara,  the  lake  sacred  tq 
Brahma,  filled  with  the  waters  of  eternal  youth* 
The  Eastern  idea  permeates  all  primal  talk  of** 
men ; the  Buddhists  have  the  Ambrosial  tree 
that  abounds  in  knowledge ; the  Iranian  tree  oa 
the  fire-worshippers  is  a vine-producing  immortal 
drink,  and  it  is  associated  with  another  tree 
which  is  called  the  Impassive  or  Inviolable.^ 
These  are  the  two  trees  of  refreshment  and 
knowledge,  the  parallels  of  those  that  appear  iqfl 
the  narrative  of  the  Fall,  and  while  in  one  sensfl 
they  represent  day  and  night,  so  in  another  they! 
stand  for  good  and  evil.  In  the  Assyrian  legends! 
they  are  combined,  and  the  manner  of  repre-4 
senting  the  one  sacred  tree  or  Asperah  on  tha| 
Ninevite  marbles  gives  us  a direct  key  to  the 
so-called  honeysuckle  ornament  of  Greek  sculpt 
tare,  for  this  is  not  the  honeysuckle  at  all,  but! 
a far  off  and  degraded  symbol,  and  once  morel 
wo  are  reminded  of  our  figure  of  the  five-stemmed* 
ash. — Gardeners’  Magazine. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. 
At  the  ordinary  meeting,  held  at  the  Old  Town! 
Hall,  January  6th,  1885,  Mr.  J.  Spence™ 
Hodgson  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  H.  Davies-ColleyJ 
read  a paper  on  “ Stained-glass  Windows.”  He 
described  the  different  processes  of  colouring! 
glass,  together  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  periods.  He  considered  the  drawing 
should  be  as  good  as  possible,  and  strong  in  " 
outline,  bringing  out  the  true  character  of  the! 
design  ; the  shading  of  figures  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  which  should  be  entrusted  to! 
artists.  Windows  to  the  north  should  bo  warmer! 
in  tone  than  those  to  the  south.  A discussion! 
followed  in  which  Messrs.  Barker,  Chadwick  j 
Ward,  Charleywood,  and  Hodgson  took  part.  ] 

Altars  and  Reredoses. — A new  high  altar! 
and  reredos  is  in  course  of  construction  at 
St.  Francis  Church,  West  Gorton.  It  is  being 
worked  on  the  spot  under  the  superintendence  of 
Brother  Patrick,  O.S.F.  When  completed  it  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  It  is  designed; 
by  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of  Westminster. 

A new  Lady  altar  has  jus:  been  placed  in  the 
Convent  Church  of  St.  Leonards.  It  has  heel 
executed  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  from 

the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pngin. Al 

new  reredos  has  just  been  erected  at  St.l 
Austin’s  Catholic  Church,  Stafford,  from  the  J 
designs  of  the  same  architects,  by  Mr.  Wall,  of 
Cheltenlmm. 

Union  of  German  Builders. — A central! 

organisation  ;of  German  builders  was  lately] 
formed  at  Meiningen.  The  objects  of  the 
association  include  the  elevation  of  the  social 
and  economical  position  of  the  German  building' 
industry,  the  protection  of  trade  interests  in 
legal  and  other  matters,  the  organisation  of  < 
labour  and  tenders,  the  improvement  of  credit! 
relations,  &c. 


: 


PBR  TON. 

January, 

1880." 

£ B d. 

0 8 9 

0 8 6 

3 6 6 

2 12  O 

8 6 0 

9 0 0 
14  0 0 

7 0 0 

C 0 

January, 

1881. 

£ 8.  d. 

0 9 6 

0 8 6 

2 12  6 

2 0 0 

G 15  0 

7 6 0 
13  0 0 

5 15  0 

January, 

1882. 

J anuary, 
1883. 

January, 

1884." 

July, 

1884. 

January, 

1885. 

Steam  Coal,  f.o.b  at  Cardiff  

West  Hartley  Coal,  f.o.b.  at  Newcastle 

Pig  Iron  at  Glasgow,  No.  3 j]."”” 

Pig  Iron  at  M icuUesbrcagh,  No.  3 

Iron  Ship  Plates  at  Middlesbrough 

Iron  Bridge  P'ates  in  South  Yorkshire  , 

Steel  Ship  and  Bridge  Plates  ' 

Iron  Rails,  f.o.h 

£ a.  d. 

0 10  9 

0 9 0 

2 11  0 

2 3 0 

7 2 6 

7 15  0 
10  10  0 

5 10  0 

£ s.  d. 

0 11  0 

0 9 0 

2 9 0 

2 2 6 

6 10  0 

8 0 0 
10  0 0 

5 0 0 

£ e.  d. 

0 12  0 

0 9 6 

2 3 6 

1 16  6 

5 12  6 

7 5 0 

8 10  0 

5 0 0 

£ b.  d. 

0 11  6 

0 9 6 

2 1 6 

1 17  0 

5 0 0 

6 16  0 

7 16  0 

£ s.  d. 

0 10  9 

0 9 0 

2 2 6 

1 16  6 

4 17  6 

6 10  0 

7 0 0 

6 10  0 

6 10  o 

Scrap-iron  and  steel  remain  at  the  low  prices  of 
the  summer,  namely,  about  45s.  for  heavy  scrap- 
iron,  f.o.b. ; old  spring-steel,  about  49a. ; old 
iron  rails,  about  53s. ; old  double-head  steel 
rails,  about  54s.  Italy  has  lately  been  the  best 
foreign  customer;  the  export  to  the  United 
States  has  nearly  ceased,  most  of  the  few  ship- 
ments thither  have  been  to  San  Francisco. — 
Matheson  8f  Grant’s  Engineering  Trades  Report. 


Sir  Frederick  Bramweli,  F.R.S.,  the 

newly-elected  President  of  the  Civil  Engineers,! 
and  who  is  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  has  chosen  ] 
the  subject  of  “ Engineering  Inventions  sinceJ 
1862”  as  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  address,! 
to  be  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  next  (Jan.  ] 
13th),  at  the  Society’s  house  in  Great  George- 1 
street,  Westminster. 
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Metropolitan  Sewage  Disposal. — At  the 

‘.eeting  of  the  Southend-on-Sea  Local  Board  of 
health,  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  W.  Lloyd-Wise 
rew  attention  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Royal 
ommis8ion  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Discharge, 
id  moved  : — “ That  this  Board  will  strenuously 
ipose  any  scheme  for  sewage  disposal  involving 
tie  treatment  or  discharge  of  sewage  or  sewage 
quid  from  London  and  its  neighbourhood  in 
le  Thames,  whether  at  Hole  Haven  or  else- 
here  near,  or  so  as  to  be  calculated  to  injure 
buthend.”  The  resolution  having  been 
>conded  by  Mr.  F.  Wood  was  carried  unani- 
iously ; and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
ive  effect  to  it. 

Artisans’  Dwellings. — On  Tuesday  evening 
tr.  Mark  Gemtry,  of  Langthorne  Works,  Strat- 
>rd,the  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  artisans’ 
wellings  in  Petticoat-square,  celebratedthe  com- 
letion  of  his  contract  by  a banquet  to  his  staff 
nd  friends,  given  at  the  Three  Nuns  Hotel, 
.Idgate.  In  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 
19  Chairman  observed  upon  the  great  interest 
'hich  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  taken  in  con- 
exion  with  the  International  Health  Exhibition, 
ad  especially  in  reference  to  the  housing  of  the 
oor.  Major  Banes  proposed  “ The  Staff,”  stating 
le  necessity  which  every  firm  had  for  a good 
ad  trusty  staff.  No  one  would  sooner  acknow- 
<dge  the  great  debt  he  owed  to  his  staff  than 
leir  chairman.  Mr.  Pridmore,  whose  name 
■as  coupled  with  the  toast,  replied. 

Sale  of  the  Novelty  Theatre,  Great 
>aeen-street.  — The  sale  of  the  Novelty 
theatre,  in  Great  Queen-street,  was  advertised 
>r  Tuesday  last  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by 
tessrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co.,  but  at  the 
our  fixed  for  the  sale  the  auctioneers  announced 
hat  the  theatre  had  been  sold  by  private 
ontract.  A rumour  was  current  in  the  Sale- 
oom  that  the  theatre  had  been  sold  for  a little 
ver  5,000 1.  It  is  held  on  lease  for  the 
emainder  of  a term  of  eighty  years,  from 
Ihristmas,  1880,  at  a ground-rent  of  450 1.  per 
nnum. 

Royal  Institution.— Prof.  H.  N.  Moseley 
dll,  on  Tuesday  next  (Jan.  13),  begin  a course 
f five  lectures  on  “ Colonial  Animals,  their 
Itvucture  and  Life  Histories.”  Prof.  Dewar  will, 
n Thursday  (Jan.  15),  begin  a course  of  eleven 
3ctures  on  “ The  New  Chemistry  ” ; and  Dr. 
Valdstein  will,  on  Saturday  (Jan.  17),  begin  a 
ourse  of  three  lectures  on  “ Greek  Sculpture, 
rom  Phidias  to  the  Roman  Era.”  The  Friday 
vening  meetings  will  begin  on  Jan.  16,  when 
’rofessor  Tyndall  will  give  a discourse  on 
Living  Contagia.” 

Drainage,  Humberstone  (Leicester). 

’he  drainage  of  Humberstone  and  Erington, 
woof  the  suburbs  of  Leicester,  has  for  some 
ime  occupied  the  attention  of  the  local  autho- 
ities.  The  Guardians  of  the  Billesdon  Union, 
cting  as  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  district, 
let  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.,  to  appoint  an 
ngineer  to  advise  them  upon  this  important 
latter,  and  out  of  forty-five  applications  from 
11  parts  of  the  kingdom,  selected  Mr.  J.  B. 
Iverard,  C.E.,  of  Leicester. 

Commercial  Failures.  — According  to 
temp’s  Mercantile  Gazette  the  number  of 
lilures  in  England  and  Wales  gazetted  during 
he  week  ending  Saturday,  January  3rd,  was 
fty.  The  number  in  the  corresponding  week 
f last  year  was  265,  showing  a decrease  of  215. 
’here  was  only  one  failure  in  the  building 
rades  during  last  week  as  against  twenty-five 
i the  corresponding  week  a year  ago  and  as 
gainst  eighteen  two  years  ago. 

A Big  Mat. — The  circus  or  ring  of  the 
lovent  Garden  Theatre  has  been  entirely 
overed  by  an  enormous  mat,  over  two  tons  in 
■eight.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  mat  in 
he  world,  is  made  of  unbleached  cocoanut 
bre,  and  has  a soft  pile  4 in.  thick,  and  so  is 
■ell  adapted  for  equestrian  performances, 
his  huge  mat  was  made  by  Messrs.  Treloar  & 
on,  of  Ludgate-hill. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Herne-hill. — A new 

estry  has  been  added  to  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
[erne-hill,  giving  ample  accommodation  for 
arochial  meetings.  The  work  has  been  executed 
y Mr.  Goad,  builder,  of  Camberwell,  under  the 
irections  of  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  one  of  the  local 
jpresentatives  of  the  Diocesan  Conference, 
ho  gave  his  services. 

Tynemouth  Workhouses  Extension.— 

his  competition  has  now  been  decided.  The 
:st  premium  is  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Gibson,  of 
orth  Shields ; the  second,  of  2 01. , to  Messrs, 
lark  & Moscrop,  of  Darlington.  The  amount 
be  expended  was  not  to  exceed  20,00 01. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Manufaoturing  Premises 

("100  guineas,  first  *) 
<30  ,,  second  > 

(.20  „ third  J 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Earthenware  Pipes  ... 

Removal  of  Dust.  Dirt,  Ashes,  Ac. 

Laying  Tramways  

Crown  Est.  Pav.  Com. 
Blackpool  Corporation 
Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
do. 

Barnsley  British  Co- 

Operative  Society 

The  Building  Comm’tee 
Wandsworth  B.  ofWka. 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
Barkiug  Town  Loci  Brd 
Messrs.  Goodall  A Co.  . 
North  Eastern  Railway 
do. 

Watford  Local  Board... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Official  

Construction  of  two  Bridges,  Lentnn 

Supply  and  Erection  of  Ironwork  for  Bridges 
New  Offices,  Ao.,  ... 

Erection  of  Chapel,  &e.,  Neweastle-on-Tyne... 
Execution  of  Works,  and  Supply  of  Materials 

Paving  Works 

Private  Street  Works,  Metalling,  Kerbing,  Ac. 
Erection  of  Warehouse  . 

A.  A.  Langley  

do. 

W.  Senior 

J.  Cubitt  

Official  

do. 

C.  I.  Dawson  

hreetion  of  Engine-House,  Middlesbrough 
Erection  of  Engine-Shed,  St  Helen's  Juncfi: 

Making  and  Erecting  Beam- Engine,  Ac 

Enlarging  Post-office.  Ramsgate  

Paving  Works 

W.  Bell  

do. 

C.  C.  Lovejoy  

Official  

Erection  of  Shedding  .. 

Engine,  Boilers,  and  Pumps  

Warwickshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  

F.  H.  Moore 

Supply  of  Broken  Granite  Kerb,  Cubes,  Broken 
Flints,  and  for  Laying  Tar  Paving,  Ac. 

New  House  at  Brongog,  near  Aberystwith 

Corporation  Sewage  Works 

Eighteen  Cottages  in  Kent 

K ingston-on -Thames 

Corporation  

K.  J . Jones  

Bedford  C.  8.  A 

Not  stated  

Official  

J.  Middleton 

J.  Lund  

Balmer  A Co 

COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Page. 


Jan.  14th 
do. 

Jan.  15th 
do. 

Jan.  16th 
Jan.  17th 
Jan.  20th 
Jan.  21st 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Jan.  26th 
Feb.  3rd 
Feb.  24th 
Not  stated 


jui. 

xxir. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Inspector  of  Drainage  Works 

Jan.  10th 

TENDERS. 

For  main  drainage  works,  for  the  Local  Board  for  the 
district  of  Acton.  Mr,  Nicholson  Lailev,  engineer  : — 

Pizzey  A Nichols  '£'53,185  0 0 

Bath  A Black  more 52,906  10  7 

Mowlern  & Co 62,274  17  6 

Weave 62,256  3 0 

Pilling  & Co.,  Manchester  49.044  11  7 

Thomas  A Cardus  47,248  0 0 

Williams,  Son,  & Walliogtou 40,710  0 0 

Lovatt  & Shaw 46,667  15  7 

Charles  Wall  43,363  2 4 

Prowse  & Lee  42,730  7 2 

Mears 41,908  0 0 

Bottoms  Bros 41,610  11  9 

J.  Dickson 40,668  16  2 

Cook  & Co 39,614  6 10 

Ford  A Everett  33,949  14  3 

Rowle9  (amended  tender) 37,623  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson  (amended  tender)*  35,938  10  0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  38,8872.] 

* Accepted. 


For  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  King  aland -road. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  and  Mr.  J.  Ediueston,  joint  architects. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Hovenden,  Heath,  A Berridge  — 

Wm.  Shurmur  (accepted)  £20,574  0 0 

[For  full  list  see  p.  845,  Dec.  20,  1834.] 


For  the  erection  of  laundry  at  the  Union  Workhouse, 
Isleworth,  for  the  Brentford  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr. 
Edward  Monson,  jun.,  architect,  Acton.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

Hiscock,  Hounslow £1,7  0 0 0 

J.  Bunies,  Brentford  1 535  0 O 

J.  Bloomer,  Breutford-ecd  

Addis.  Hanworth 

F.  R.  Tozer,  Notting-hill  

Haynes,  Alperton  

Knight,  West  Kensington 

M.  W.  Rowlee,  Acton 

Carless  A Co.,  Richmond  

C.  Beach,  Kdburn  

C.  Maton,  Kew 

Baiter  Upton  

Haun  A Co.,  Windsor 

8charien  A Williams,  Chelsea* 

* Accepted. 


1,460  0 0 
1,384  0 0 
1,350  0 0 
1,329  0 0 
1,295  0 0 
1,276  0 0 
1,260  0 0 
1,243  0 0 
1,229  0 0 
1,189  0 9 
1,179  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Tower  Brewery,  Grimsby,  for 
Messrs,  llewitt  Brts.  Mr.  E.  W.  Farebrother,  architect. 
Victoria-chambers,  Grimsby  : — 

Brickwork,  joinery,  Ac.,  Messrs. 

Riggall  A Hewins  (accepted)  £900  0 0 

Plumbing  A Squares  600  0 0 

Girders  and  Columns  160  0 0 

Penthouse 72  0 0 


For  School  of  Science  and  Art  at  Lincoln,  exclusive  of 
fittings,  for  the  Building  Committee.  Mr.  George  Sedger, 
architect,  Parliament  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.W 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  U.  A F.  Stone 

R.  Neil  A Sons,  Manchester 

8.  A W.  Pattiuson,  Buskington  . 

Martin  A 8ims,  Lincoln 

G.  Morgan,  Lincoln 

C.  Baines,  Newark  

Otter  A Broughton,  Lincoln 

J.  A T.  Binns,  Lincoln  

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield  

H.  8.  A W.  Close,  Lincoln 

J.  Crosby  & Sons,  Lincoln 

W.  Wright,  Lincoln 

Cowen  & Lansdown,  Lincoln*  .... 

* Accepted. 


..£7.616  0 0 
..  7,635  0 0 
..  7,252  0 0 
..  6,900  0 0 
..  6,850  0 0 
..  6,780  0 0 
..  6,750  0 0 
..  8,680  0 0 
..  6,448  0 0 
..  6,264  0 0 
..  6,069  0 0 
..  6,930  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  cellars,  malt-stores,  Ac.,  together 
with  removal  of  existing  buildings,  at  the  Dane  John 
Brewery,  Canterbury,  for  Messrs  Ash  A Co.  Messrs.  11. 
Stopes  A Co.,  architects  and  surveyors,  21a,  Southwark- 
street,  S.E. 

Austin  A Lewis,  Dover  £2,969  0 0 

Parker  A Crow,  Canterbury 2,637  0 0 

J.  C.  Gaskin,  Canterbury  2,634  0 0 

Amos  A Foad,  Whitstabio 2,620  6 0 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield, Notts  2,560  0 0 

J.  J.  Wise,  Deal  2,463  0 0 

L.  Sbrubsolo.  Faversbam  2,4t8  0 0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover  2,442  0 0 

Deuno  A Son,  Deal 2,330  0 0 

J W.  Wiles,  Dover  2,330  0 0 

W.  A T.  Dan«  e,  Walmer  2,295  0 0 

Hayward  A Puramor,  Folkestone  ...  2,261  0 0 

H.  Stiff,  Dover 2,167  0 0 

W.  Brooks,  Folkestone  (accepted)...  2,100  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  residence  of  the  late 
Mr.  W . T.  Wintringham,  Bargate,  Grimsby,  for  his 
trustees.  Mr.  E.  W.  Farebrother,  architect,  Grimsby  : — 

Riggall  A Hewins £383  10  0 

Swain  A Hollingworth  (accepted)  383  0 0 


For  new  stables  at  Grimsby,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  T.  Wintringham.  Mr,  E.  W.  Farebrother,  archi- 
tect : — 

Brickwork,  See. 

Gay  £354  0 0 

Kirk 325  0 0 

Leaning  278  0 0 

Joiner  s Work,  Sfc. 

Willows  A Roebuck £270  0 0 

J.  G.  Thompson  ;.  256  0 0 

R.  Hollingworth  234  0 0 

A.  Haywood  227  0 0 

G.  Beets 195  0 0 

Whole  Tenders. 

Kirk £593  0 0 

Swain  654  0 0 

Riggall  & Hewins  (accepted)  495  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bhop,  Ac.,  Cleethorpe- 
road,  Grimsby,  for  Mrs.  Flaxington.  Mr.  E.  W.  Fare- 
brother,  architect : — 

Riggall  A Hewins  (accepted) £198  10  6 

For  alterations  and  new  bar  at  the  Prince  Albert  public- 
house,  St.  Martin’a-lane,  for  Mr.  lies.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker, 
architect,  Railway  Approach,  London  Bridge  : — 

W.  A F.  Croaker £230  0 0 

Garratt  220  0 0 

J.  Beale  220  0 0 

Battley,  21,  Old  Kent-road  (accepted)..  210  0 0 

New  under  Counter  and  Pewtering. 

Heath £65  0 0 

Warne  62  12  0 

8anders  A Sou  (accepted)  66  0 0 
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For  school  buildings,  Stoughton, 
Goildford  School  Boa  d : — 

Alfred  (Jalo  

Wells,  Martin,  A Co 

Mower 

11 . J.  Sanders  

George  Sta  lard 

Stephens  X Bastow 

W.  Tribe 

John  Bottrill 

Greenwood  

Smith  & Sons 

C.  Claridjje 

H.  K'ngerlee  

H.  Ingram  

Wonlgar  & Son 

Samuel  Woods  

Peter  Peters  


Guildford,  for 

...  £3,6CO  0 0 
...  3,410  0 0 

....  3,417  0 0 
...  3,400  0 0 
...  3,350  0 0 
...  3.3.0  0 0 
...  3,148  0 0 
....  3,140  0 0 
...  3.1<>0  0 0 
...  3,091  0 0 
...  3 ,"60  0 0 
...  3.025  0 0 
...  3.007  10  9 
...  3,0.0  0 O 
....  2,995  0 0 
..  2,924  0 0 


the 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  St.  Andrew-street,  Ilolborn,  for 
the  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Friendly  Society.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.'  Walter  Barnett  : — 

Wm.  Shurmur  (accepted) £3,978  0 0 

[For  full  list,  see  p.  680,  Dec.  27,  188-1.] 


For  alterations  to  the  Ivy  House,  &e.,  Hoston,  for 
Messrs.  B.  & G.  Hyams.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect, 
Hanbury  street,  Sp:talliclds 

Kiddle  & Son £2,325  0 0 

8»lt  2,176  0 0 

J.  Anley  1,960  0 0 

R.  Matr  1,945  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 1,944  0 0 

Hawkins 1,897  0 0 

Jackson  JtTod.l 1 797  0 0 


For  additions  to  show-rooms  at  138,  High-street,  Houns- 
low, for  Mr.  Henry  Elsley.  Mr.  J.  R.  Morgan,  archi- 


Shawyer £138  0 0 

Hogben  248  0 0 

Danels  (accepted)  230  0 0 

Billing 210  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  James’s  Catholic  Chapel, 
Twickenham,  for  Cardinal  Manning.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Stanislaus  Hansom  and  C.  George  Keogh,  joint  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  8,  John-street, 
Adclpbi  : - 

Patman  & Fotheringbam  £2,773  0 0 

Gibbs  & Flew 2,600  0 0 

MoManns  2,497  0 o 

Colls  & Son  2,326  0 0 

J.Tjerman 2,300  0 0 

O.  Claridgo 2,295  0 0 

Messom  2,222  0 0 


R a I Brans,  Peckham  (accepted)  2,216  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  semi-detached  villas  at 
New  Malden,  for  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Somerville,  architect, 
Claremont  House,  Lower  Sydenham:  — 

Collier,  Teddiogton  £1,480  0 0 

Moo-man 1,430  0 0 

W.  H.  Langman,  Anerley 1,283  0 0 

Thorn,  Malden  1,167  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  three  warehouses,  Whitecross,  Errol, 
and  Dufferiu  streets,  E.C.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 

Allen  & Sons,  Kilburn  (accepted), 

total  about £8,000  0 0 


Accepted  for  new  house  in  Hamilt on-road,  Reading,  for 
Mr.  C.  Batho.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  architects: — 

John  Bottrill £997  10  0 

[No  competition.] 


For  new  house  at  Sandhurst,  for  Mrs.  Osborne.  Mr. 

Withers,  architect,  Adam  street  . — 

Lang,  London  £3.395  0 0 

Searle  Reading 3,143  0 0 

Bowyer,  London  3,1-79  0 0 

Dove,  London  3,'  75  0 0 

Patman  & Fo'hcringham,  London  ...  2,973  0 0 

Cowland,  t ondoo  2,879  0 0 

Bottrill,  Reading 2,020  0 0 

Spiers  King  (accepted) 2,600  0 0 


For  new  house  in  Southcote-ereseenr,  R-ading,  for  Mr. 
J.  Morris.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  architects. 
Reading : — 

House.  Stables. 

Higgs,  Reading £1,198  0 0 ...£9o  0 0 

Goodchild,  Reading...  1,1  *1  0 0 ...  8117  8 

Woodroffe,  Reading...  1,017  0 0 ...  77  0 0 

Bottrill,  Reading*  ...  930  0 0 ...  99  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  new  grocery  premises,  dwelling- 
h-  use,  warehouse,  stables,  and  granary,  for  Mr.  E.  B. 
Green,  Lincoln.  Mr.  William  Mortimer,  architect.  Quan- 


tities supplied  : — 

Martin  & Sims,  Lincoln £1,799  0 0 

Baines,  Newark  1,790  0 0 

Greenwood,  Mansfield 1,710  0 0 

Hatclitfe.  Billinghay  1,668  0 0 

Otter  S Broughton,  T.incoln ...  1,620  0 0 

Crosby  & Sons,  Lincoln 1,679  0 0 

Greenbam,  Branston  1,640  0 0 

Bums  Bros.,  Lincoln  1,625  0 0 

Harrison.  Sands,  Lincoln  1,623  0 0 

H.  8.  & W.  C.o-e,  Lincoln  1,489  0 0 

Wright,  Lincoln  1,487  0 0 

Horton  Bros.,  Lincoln 1,483  0 0 

J.  B.  Harrison,  Lincoln 1,482  0 0 

Cowen  A Lansdowne,  Lincoln I,3i0  0 0 

J.  M.  Harrison,  Lincoln  (accepted)  1,295  0 0 


show-room,  for  Messrs.  William  Hutton  & Sons,  Sheffield. 
F.  Sage  & Co £1,COO  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  he  delivered 
at  our  Office,  -46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  T.— A.  B.— G.  H.  J.— T.  G.  J.— E.  L.  B.— R.  T.  B.— J.  S.  H.— 
A.  C.— Q.  4;  Co.— C.  O.  H.-N.  H.  J.  W.— A.  X G.— T.  & G.— W.  A. 
(not  within  our  province).— A.  W.  B.-J.  F.  D.— W.  1*.— D.  R.— Lady 
S.— B.  & C.— C.  P— T.  R.  D. 

All  statements  of  fact*  list*  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlca- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H’e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication*. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  nave 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLVII.  (July  to 
December,  1384)  is  given  as  a Supplement  with  this 
Number. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  fid.  each  -,  also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month’s  Numbers, 
price  2s.  each  ; also 

THE  FORTY-SEVENTH  VOLUME  of  " The  Builder " (bound), 
price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  fid.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements, also  for  Special  Advei- 
tlBements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  a (.plication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  It  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mure  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catbertne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


RPFDT  4 T.  — ALTERATI0N8  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
^ MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  '"The  Builder."  may  ha  re  Replies  addretted 
to  the.  Office,  4«,  Catherine-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


[Jan.  10,  1885. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  nihKCT  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Pr.nrAiD.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26*.  per  annum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 
No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.O 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down* 

Ooraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Dry  Coraham  Stone. 

150,000  FEET  CUBE. 


PICTOlt  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt® 

Doubting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Store 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarriee 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and’ 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-Bub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt., 


Doulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  ad- 
dress S.  & J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone- 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  - Ham, 
Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava- 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse-, 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  AsphalteB. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF. 

Seasoned  Woods  and  Veneers  in  very 

large  quantities. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  A SONS, 
Whitfield-strect,  W. 

Store-street,  W.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,054,  and  Private  Wire  con- 
necting Business  Premises. 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 


■O 


■ COLLINCE'S  & PATENT.  ~ > 


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAP, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office : 360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Saturday.  January  17.  18S5. 


®{jc  ^irilkr. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Portion  of  a Window  in  the  South  Choir  Aisle,  Salisbury  Cathedral.—  Designed  by  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones  102-1C3 
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The  Tenure  of  Land  in  Foreign  Countries. 

CIRCULAR  was 
addressed  in  the 
spring  of  last  year 
by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  to 
the  various  repre- 
sentatives of  her 
Majesty  on  the 
Continent,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  tenure  of  land  abroad,  and 
principally  to  ascertain  whether  the  custom  of 
letting  land  on  long  building  leases  prevailed  in 
foreign  countries.  Replies  have  been  received 
from  twenty-two  ambassadors  or  their  secre- 
taries, accompanied  in  some  cases  by  a short 
sketch  of  the  law  with  regard  to  land  in  the 
country  referred  to,  and  these  documents  have 
been  recently  printed,  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

It  appears  from  this  return,  which  relates  to 
Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Holland, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Coburg,  Servia, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  and  Wurtemberg,  that  our  system  of 
letting  land  on  long  leases  for  building  pur- 
poses is  practically  unknown  upon  the  Conti- 
nent. In  Belgium,  however,  the  practice  has 
lately  come  into  vogue,  but  is  confined  to 
Brussels,  where  the  system  was  introduced  by 
a French  contractor,  who  erected  buildings  on 
certain  sites  in  the  central  boulevards,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  municipality.  As  a 
rule,  houses  in  Belgium  are  built  upon  freehold 
land,  which  is  paid  for  either  on  entry  into 
possession,  or  by  instalments,  or  by  annuities. 
The  vendor  has  a lien  on  the  building  as  long 
as  the  site  has  not  been  fully  paid  for.  Com- 
panies have  been  formed  in  Belgium  for  the 
construction  of  artisans’  dwellings,  the  tenant 
having  the  option  of  becoming  the  owner  of 
the  house  he  inhabits,  by  paying  annually  as 
rent  a sum  equal  to  the  interest  upon,  and  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  repayment  of,  the  capital 
expended  on  the  acquisition  of  the  ground  and 
the  construction  of  the  building. 

In  France  freehold  tenure  is  the  rule,  but  in 
the  capital  and  in  most  of  the  large  towns 
land  is  frequently  let  upon  buildmg  leases 
for  varying  lengths  of  term,  dependent  upon 
the  commercial,  industrial,  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  several  localities.  All  feudal 
tenures  were  abolished  by  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  and  all  real  property  in  France,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  is  held  in  fee  simple  ( 'franc - 
alcu) ; that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
contravention  of  public  law,  the  right  of  owners 
of  property  is  absolute  to  deal  with  it  as  they 
think  fit. 


According  to  recent  statistics,  land  in  France 
consists  of  some  28  million  holdings,  divided 
amongst  5 million  owners.  Each  of  these 
holdings  can  be  sold  or  let  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner  ; entail  does  not  exist  in  France, 
and  real  as  well  as  personal  estate  is  divide^ 
equally. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  leasehold  tenure 
for  a number  of  years  is  unknown.  In  Bavaria, 
the  land  is  held  by  about  458,416  independent 
landowners  (with  1,047,596  labourers),  ranging 
from  the  small  farmer  owning  only  a few  cows, 
and  the  peasant  who  works  on  his  own  land 
with  his  labourers,  to  the  owner  of  large  estates, 
whose  possessions  may  be  almost  compared  to 
those  of  English  landlords.  The  average  size 
of  an  estate,  arable  land  or  wood,  in  Bavaria 
is  only  5 75  hectares,  or  about  14  English 
acres  ; in  Hanover  and  Pomerania,  20‘93 
hectares,  or  about  52  acres  ; in  Silesia  and 
Brandenburgh,  16'36  hectares,  or  about  41 
acres  ; whereas  in  England,  out  of  a total 
area  of  13,205,406  hectares,  or  about  33  million 
acres,  not  less  than  two- thirds  are  in  the  hands 
of  10,207  persons,  each  of  whom  owns  more 
than  200  hectares,  or  about  500  acres.  In 
Bavaria  small  estates  are  the  rule,  and  when 
the  electoral  lists  were  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  26th  of  May,  1818,  there 
were  only  7,182  landowners  qualified  to 
vote,  that  is,  landowners  possessing  estates  of 
the  value  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  florins,  or 
about  685Z.  to  857/.  Apart  from  some  in- 
stances of  property  being  entailed,  which  can 
only  occur  among  the  nobility,  the  ownership 
of  land  in  Bavaria  has  been  treated  since  1848 
not  according  to  feudal  principles,  tut  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  common  law,  which 
allows  the  owner  the  greatest  liberty  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  property. 

In  Germany  generally  house  property  is 
invariably  held  upon  freehold  tenure,  and  the 
system  of  letting  land  upon  long  building 
leases  is  practically  unknown.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a general  rule  of 
German  law,  now  obsolete  so  far  as  Prussia  is 
concerned,  “ sale  breaks  lease,”  and  this  being 
so,  no  person  would  be  disposed  to  erect  at  his 
own  cost  a permanent  structure  upon  land 
held  upon  such  an  uncertain  tenure  as  a 
lease. 

In  Denmark  it  is  the  custom  to  purchase 
small  plots  of  freehold  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  building  houses,  and  the  leasing  of  land  for 
a term  of  years  upon  condition  that  it  is  built 
over  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  Danish 
practice.  It  is,  however,  customary  to  lease 
lands  and  tenements  for  two  lives,  but  in  this 
case  the  tenements  built  by  the  lessee  do  not 
escheat  to  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  term  ; 
the  landlord  has  the  choice  of  purchasing  the 
buildings  at  a price  determined  by  an  official 


valuer,  or  of  ordering  their  removal.  Under 
this  system  of  tenure,  which  is  called  lifsfaeste , 
the  tenant  acquires  the  property  for  his  own 
life,  and,  if  married,  the  widow  has  an  interest 
in  it  for  the  term  of  her  life.  It  frequently 
happens  in  Denmark  that  a peasant  or  cottager 
holding  under  this  tenure  marries  a very  young 
woman  in  his  declining  years  or  even  upon  his 
death-bed  in  order  to  extend  the  term  of  his 
lease.  In  this  tenure  rack-renting  is  not  only 
illegal,  but  is  opposed  to  popular  custom.  Land 
is  also  held  in  what  is  called  arvefacste , which 
is  a kind  of  freehold  or  hereditary  tenure.  Of 
this  there  are  two  categories  ; one  simple, 
whereby  the  lessee  and  his  heirs,  on  payment 
of  a yearly  or  quit-rental,  enjoys  a perpetual 
lease,  barred  only  by  failure  of  issue,  in  which 
case  the  property  reverts  to  the  lessor  ; the 
second  is  in  infinitum,  which  leaves  the  tenant, 
free  to  hypothecate  or  even  to  sell  the  property, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  payment  of  the  rent. 
This  tenure  bears  some  resemblance  to  Ulster 
tenant-right  and  to  the  emphyteusis  of  the 
Roman  law. 

In  former  times  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
Denmark  for  estates  to  be  parcelled  out  into 
small  holdings,  which  were  let  for  building 
purposes  on  long  leases  sometimes  extending 
over  hundreds  of  years  ; but  the  tendency  of 
recent  legislation  has  been  to  discourage  the 
creation  of  leaseholds  and  to  promote  the 
acquisition  of  freeholds.  By  a law  passed  in 
1S47,  no  part  of  a landed  estate  can  be  legally 
leased  for  a term  exceeding  fifty  years,  except 
under  the  two-lives  tenure,  in  tbe moorlands 
of  Jutland,  however,  it  is  not  unusual  for  small 
holdings  to  be  let  for  shorter  terms  for  build- 
ing ; the  tenements  erected  on  these  holdings  by 
the  tenant  remain  his  property,  and  do  not 
revert  to  the  landlord.  This  custom  is  peculiar 
to  Jutland,  and  the  reason  why  these  leases 
are  preferred  to  purchasing  the  land  outright, 
is  that  the  expense  of  the  stamp  and  registra- 
tion expenses  upon  transfer  of  the  freehold  is 
avoided.  In  certain  suburban  districts  of  the 
capital  it  is  customary  to  sell  plots  of  ground 
for  building  encumbered  by  certain  conditions 
called  servitut , and  this  word  is  to  be  noted  as 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  a non- 
Scandinavian  term  is  employed  in  Danish 
jurisprudence.  The  servitut,  although  a very 
comprehensive  term,  usually  applies  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  view,  the  erection  of  unsafe 
or  unsightly  buildings,  or  the  carrying  on  of 
noxious  businesses. 

In  Norway  land  is  let  at  an  annual  ground- 
rent  for  building  purposes  either  for  a term  of 
years  or  in  perpetuity.  On  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  for  a term  of  years  the  tenant  remains 
the  owner  of  any  buildings  built  upon  the 
ground,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  remove. 

The  system  of  letting  land  on  lease  for 
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building  terms  does  not  prevail  to  any  great 
extent  in  Sweden  : in  tlie  larger  towns  where 
the  houses  are  built  and  let  in  flats  the  system 
does  not  obtain,  the  houses  being  invariably 
built  on  freehold  ground  ; but  in  the  country 
leases  are  not  uncommon,  though  this  is  usually 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  tenant  has  the 
right  to  remove  any  buildings  erected  by  him- 
self, all  other  improvements,  such  as  cultiva- 
tion, fencing,  planting,  &c.,  reverting  to  the 
landlord.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  state 
of  the  law  is,  if  the  buildings  erected  are  useful 
and  substantial,  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
bet  ween  the  landlord  and  tenant,  for  the  former 
to  take  the  buildings  over  from  the  latter  at  a 
valuation.  The  only  cases  in  which  leases  for 
building  dwelling-houses  are  usual  in  this 
country  are  for  plots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  or  summer  resorts.  The  general 
term  for  a building  lease  is  fifty  years,  but 
shorter  terms  are  not  unfrequent,  also  for  the 
life  of  the  lessee  and  his  wife  if  married,  as  in 
Denmark. 

The  condition  of  tenants  in  Greece  appears 
to  be  more  favourable  than  on  the  Continent 
generally,  the  landlord  being  boumd  to  keep 
the  house  in  repair  and  to  pay  all  rates  and 
taxes.  Freehold  property  is  the  almost 
universal  tenure  in  Greece,  every  Greek  being 
anxious  to  have  a house  of  his  own,  and  by  law 
the  sale  of  a house  to  a third  party,  as  in 
Germany,  determines  the  lease,  and  may  lead 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  tenant,  who,  however, 
has  his  remedy  against  the  owner,  and  may 
claim  damages. 

The  custom  in  the  Ionian  Islands  with 
regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  differs  from  that 
which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  In 
the  towns  perpetual  leases  and  leases  for  terms 
of  years  are  granted  ; in  the  latter  case,  the 
term  must  not  be  for  less  than  twenty  years. 
If  the  lease  is  perpetual,  no  alteration  can  be 
made  in  the  rent ; the  lessee  in  either  case  pays 
all  taxes.  The  tenant  is  allowed  to  mortgage 
the  premises  in  his  occupation,  but  in  the  event 
of  the  landlord  resuming  possession,  the  latter 
is  not  liable  for  the  mortgage.  The  tenant 
may  transfer  the  property  to  a third  person 
after  having  notified  his  intention  to  the  land- 
lord, who  must  give  his  decision  within  a 
month  of  receiving  such  notification.  The 
new  tenant  must  enter  into  a contract  with  the 
landlord  with  regard  to  the  rent,  and,  failing 
this,  the  property  reverts  to  the  landlord.  If 
the  rent  reserved  is  not  paid  within  two 
months  of  its  becoming  due,  the  landlord  has 
a right  to  eject  the  tenant.  By  a law  passed 
in  1868  the  tenant  may  become  the  owner  of 
his  house  by  paying  the  landlord  the  value, 
the  rent  being  capitalised  on  the  G per  cent, 
table,  or  eighteen  years’  purchase.  The  prac- 
tice of  letting  ground  on  building  leases  is  at 
present  unknown  in  Greece. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  Consul  Franz, 
Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Borne,  that  in  Italy 
the  system  of  letting  houses  and  ground  upon 
lease  has  been  generally  abandoned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  for  the  redemption  of  rent,  which 
may  be  redeemed  by  the  tenant  on  payment  of 
a sum  equivalent  to  twenty  times  the  amount 
of  the  annual  value  of  the  premises  in  his 
occupation.  Leases  in  the  ordinary  form  are 
not  permitted  for  a term  exceeding  thirty 
years  by  the  Italian  Civil  Code,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  from  this  fact  that  building  leases  are 
practically  unknown  in  Italy. 

With  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  it  appears 
from  the  short  but  extremely  explicit  report 
by  Mr.  Fenton,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the 
Hague,  that  property  in  land  or  houses  in 
that  country  is  held  by  the  proprietor  as  free- 
hold, no  limited  ownership  such  as  copyhold 
•or  other  similar  tenure  such  as  exists  in  England 
being  known,  and  the  system  of  letting  or 
hiring  land  on  building  leases  finds  no  favour 
.and  may  be  said  to  be  almost,  if  not  absolutely, 
non-existent  in  that  country. 

In  Switzerland  the  English  notion  of  degrees 
of  ownership  in  land  is  not  only  absent  from 
Swiss  law,  but  is  almost  incomprehensible  to 
the  Swiss  mind.  Absolute  ownership  is  the 
•only  condition  known  to  them,  and  they  can 
conceive  no  idea  of  such  tenures  as  exist  in 
England,  such  as  leasehold  for  terms  of  years. 


copyhold  estate  in  tail,  and  so  forth.  The 
question  of  farm  leases  is  a separate  matter  : 
these  are,  in  general,  for  short  terms,  and  are 
generally  renewed  from  year  to  year.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
in  many  cantons,  and  notably  in  Berne,  to  sub- 
ject land  to  periodical  and  irredeemable  pay- 
ments, such  a practice  savouring  too  much  of 
feudalism.  In  the  case  of  an  intending  pur- 
chaser being  unable  to  pay  the  purchase-money 
or  the  interest  thereon,  the  vendor  is  not 
entitled  to  resume  possession  of  the  land,  but 
must  recover  the  money  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
debt. 

The  laws  regulating  property  in  land  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  similar  in  character. 
The  practice  of  letting  land  on  building  leases 
is  practically  unknown  in  these  countries  ; but 
there  are  certain  distinctions  with  regard  to 
tenures  of  real  property.  The  feudal  system  of 
tenure  never  struck  deep  root  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  ancient  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  where  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  existed  at  all.  Spanish  real  estate  was 
not  wanting  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
in  certain  characteristics,  which  bore  some 
resemblance  to  a feudal  relation  to  an  over-lord, 
and  which  distinguished  it  from  the  more 
purely  allodial  and  free  tenures  of  the  present 
day.  Every  trace  of  these  ancient  tenures 
was  swept  away  by  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  in 
1811,  since  which  date  real  property  in  Spain 
has  been  untrammelled  by  any  charges  or  con- 
ditions, with  the  exception  of  those  arising 
from  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the 
owner,  or  from  contract  with  other  parties. 
Spanish  lawyers  distinguish,  however,  between 
dominio  pleno,  or  freehold,  and  dominio  menos 
pleno,  which  is  analogous  in  part  to  leasehold. 
The  former  term  relates  to  property  which  is 
held  absolutely  and  unencumbered  by  any 
extraneous  charge  or  burden.  The  latter 
species  of  tenure  is  subdivided  into  (1)  a tenure 
in  which  a periodical  charge  is  imposed  with- 
out a contract,  and  (2)  a tenure  by  which  an 
annual  rent  is  paid  to  the  landlord  under 
a contract.  Absolutely  freehold  is  the  tenure 
which  most  generally  prevails  in  Spain,  both 
as  regards  land  and  buildings,  and  there  is  no 
difference  between  town  and  country  property. 
Land  in  this  manner  is  transferred  by  sale, 
donation,  or  will,  and  no  further  relation  exists 
after  such  transfer  between  the  old  owners  and 
the  new.  In  certain  provinces,  however, 
estates  are  more  commonly  held  on  conditional 
tenures,  that  is,  subject  to  a periodical  pay- 
ment, called  in  Spanish  censo,  or  to  an  ordinary 
rent.  The  tenure  by  payment  of  censo  is  sub- 
divided into  (a)  for  os,  which  is  for  a term, 
generally  for  three  reigns  and  twenty-nine 
years  more  ; and  (6)  enfiteusis,  which  is  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  former  tenure,  but  is  of 
permanent  duration.  The  tenant  may  alienate 
his  holding  on  the  understanding  that  the  new 
tenant  undertakes  to  hold  the  property  on  the 
same  terms  as  his  predecessor.  The  landlord 
has  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant  wishing  to  dispose  of  his  interest. 

The  law  with  regard  to  land  in  Portugal  is 
similar  to  that  in  Spain,  and  in  this  country, 
as  in  Spain,  leases  for  a building  term  are 
unknown.  Aforamcnto  or  emphyteusis,  in  the 
language  of  the  Portuguese  civil  code,  is  the 
transfer  in  perpetuity  by  the  owner  of  any 
real  property  of  his  right  of  use  to  another 
person,  who  undertakes  to  pay  him  annually  a 
certain  fixed  sum.  The  rent  is  to  be  fixed  by 
mutual  agreement,  not  by  any  custom  ; the 
emphyteutic  estate,  although  hereditary,  cannot 
be  divided  among  the  heirs  of  the  tenant 
except  with  the  landlord’s  consent ; the  value 
of  the  tenant’s  interest  in  an  estate  is  deter- 
mined by  an  official  valuation,  and  is  distributed 
among  the  heirs  of  the  tenant  according  to 
law.  The  heirs  are  required  to  decide  among 
themselves  upon  which  of  them  the  estate  shall 
devolve,  and  in  case  of  dispute  the  question  is 
decided  by  a court  of  law  ; if  none  of  them 
desire  to  hold  it,  the  estate  is  sold  and  the 
proceeds  divided  equally.  A tenant  may 
mortgage  his  interest  in  an  estate  without  his 
landlord’s  consent,  provided  the  amount  raised 
by  mortgage  do  not  exceed  the  capitalised  rent 
with  one-fifth  added.  In  the  event  of  a sale 
by  the  tenant  the  landlord  has  a right  of  pre- 


emption, and  in  a similar  manner  the  tenant 
has  a right  of  pre-emption  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  by  the  landlord  of  his  seignorial  rights. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  statistical  data  with 
regard  to  Bussia,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land  and  buildings  in  that  country,  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  tenements  in 
general,  and  especially  in  towns,  are  freehold, 
and  it  would  also  appear  that  the  system  of 
letting  land  upon  building  agreements  does 
not  prevail  in  Bussia.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Bussia  is  comparatively  a thinly-populated 
country,  with  imperfectly  developed  means  of 
communication  between  the  towns,  land  is 
cheap,  and  the  conditions  of  sale  and  tenures 
of  real  property  are  less  complicated  than  in 
more  thickly-populated  countries.  In  Russia 
Proper  mortgages  are  frequent ; but  there  is 
no  official  register  of  these  transactions.  In 
Poland,  on  the  contrary,  an  official  record  is 
kept  of  all  transactions  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  land,  and  it  is  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  her  Majesty’s  Consul-General  at  War- 
saw, that  the  system  of  hypothec  in  force  in 
Poland  is  admirable,  and  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved upon.  Generally  speaking,  every  Pole 
lives  upon  his  own  freehold,  which  is  almost 
invariably  mortgaged  at  5 per  cent.,  with  a 
sinking-fund,  to  the  Credit  Foncier.  The  civil 
law  in  vigour  in  the  Baltic  provinces  is  based 
upon  the  Roman  law,  that  in  Finland  upon  the 
Swedish  law,  and  that  in  Poland  on  the  French 
Code  Napoleon. 

Landed  property  in  Turkey  is  classified,  as 
follows  : mullc,  or  freehold  property  belonging 
entirely  to  private  persons  ; mirii,  or  Crown 
land ; mefcovfe,  or  endowed  property ; metroulw, 
or  land  given  up  to  the  public  for  forming  roads 
or  common  pasture : and  mevat  or  waste  land. 
Mulk  property  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.,  (1)  that 
which  lies  within  a commune  or  district,  or 
within  a limit  not  exceeding  about  a quarter 
of  an  acre  outside  the  boundary  of  the  same  ; 
(2)  land,  formerly  Crown  land,  given  to  private 
individuals  ; (3)  Vshrie,  or  titheable  land 
divided  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country  among  the  soldiery  ; and  (4)  Haracljie , 
or  land  the  possession  of  which  has  been  con- 
firmed to  non-Mussulman  inhabitants.  Land 
in  Turkey  is  generally  sold  in  small  lots,  so  as 
to  enable  persons  to  build  houses  for  them- 
selves, but  it  is  sometimes  let  for  terms  of 
years  at  a small  annual  rent,  the  buildings 
erected  upon  the  land  becoming  the  property 
of  the  landlord  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  the  land  is  demised.  Such  leases 
are  rare  in  towns,  but  more  rare  in  the  country 
as  distinguished  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns. 

In  Servia  and  Boumania  building  leases  are 
unknown.  In  Boumania,  the  legislation  is 
based  upon  the  French  civil  code,  the  sale  of 
land  is  unconditional,  and  reservations  of  rent 
are  never  made.  At  Bucharest,  a large  build- 
ing society  (La  Soci6t4  de  Construction)  has 
extensively  stimulated  the  erection  of  new 
houses  in  that  city,  and  for  this  purpose  build- 
ing sites  have  to  be  acquired  which  are  in- 
variably freehold,  and  cost  from  1,OOOZ.  to 
2,000/.  and  upwards,  according  to  their  situa- 
tion. 

Emphyteusis,  literally  an  “ in-planting,”  is  a 
perpetual  right  in  a piece  of  land  which  is  the 
property  of  another  : the  right  consists  in  the 
legal  power  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  treat  it  as 
one’s  own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  properly 
andpaying  a fixedsum  atstated times.  Although 
the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership  of 
the  land,  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  right 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were 

special  agreements  limiting  his  right 

He  could  sell  his  interest  in  the  land,  after 
giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who  had  the  power 
of  choosing  whether  he  would  buy  the  tenant’s 
interest  at  the  price  wfiich  the  intended  pur- 
chaser was  willing  to  give.  In  the  case  of 
the  lessee’s  interest  being  transferred  to  a 
third  party,  a fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  or  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  w'hen  the  nature  of 
the  transfer  did  not  require  a price  to  be 
fixed,  was  payable  to  the  owner  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  emphyteuta,  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  was  paid  by  him.  If  the  owner 
of  the  land  refused  to  admit  the  proposed 
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new  tenant,  the  seller  could,  .after  cer- 
tain formalities  had  been  complied  with, 
transfer  all  his  rights  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner.  The  lessee  was  bound  by  the 
Roman  law  to  pay  all  public  charges  and  im- 
posts, and  to  keep  the  property  in  proper 
order,  and  to  pay  the  rent  regularly.  The 
tenant  could  dispose  of  his  interest  by  will, 
and,  in  case  of  intestacy,  it  passed  to  his 
heirs  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pro- 
perty. The  lessee  might  lose  his  rights  by 
surrender  to  the  owner,  by  failure  of  issue,  by 
injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of  rent 
or  taxes,  or  by  alienation  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner. 


RECENT  RESTORATIONS  OF  THE 
PERGAMENE  ALTAR. 

BY  JANE  E.  HARRISON. 

NTIL  the  opening  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Cast  Museum  the  fame  of 
the  sculptures  of  the  great  altar  of 
Pergamos  was  in  England,  to  all  but 
professional  ears,  little  more  than  a rumour. 
Visitors  to  the  British  Museum  will  have  seen 
in  the  archaic  room  two  startling  fragments, 
a pain- stricken  giant,  and  a torso  ending  in 
snake  coils  ; but  in  their  isolation  these  frag- 
ments have  been  more  wonderful  than  com- 
prehensible. Now,  at  South  Kensington,  the 
two  principal,  and  in  a way  central,  groups  of 
the  frieze  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  their 
entirety,  and  a fair  notion  of  the  general  scope 
and  style  of  the  sculptures  may  readily  be 
formed, — I say  may,  but  I might  easily  say 
must ; for,  of  all  the  varied  contents  of  the 
Cast  Museum  these  colossal  slabs  are,  with 
their  sensational  style  of  beauty,  most  sure 
to  catch  and  rivet  the  eye  of  the  untrained 
gazer.  The  literature  of  the  Pergamene 
altar  is  likely  from  this  time  on  to  be 
a matter  of  public  as  well  as  professional 
interest. 

The  two  books*  before  us  are  of  widely 
different  import  and  character ; the  first  is  pro- 
fessedly popular,  the  second  learned  and 
technical.  I take  them  advisedly  together, 
because  my  advice  is,  read  the  first  that  you 
may  understand  the  second.  Dr.  Trendelburg’s 
work  (offered  as  homage  to  Dr.  Curtius  on  his 
seventieth  birthday)  consists  of  six  beautiful 
phototype  plates,  representing  groups  from  the 
frieze,  and  an  accompanying  text.  The  plates 
are  taken  from  the  six  principal  groups,  as 
restored  by  A.  Tondcur.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  originals  have  been  left  untouched, 
and  the  restoration  attempted  only  on  casts.' 
Dr.  Trendelburg  hopes  that  his  work  will 
serve  a double  purpose  : first,  it  will  make  the 
Pergamene  altar  known,  in  intelligible  form, 
to  those  lovers  of  art  to  whom  the  originals, 
and  even  the  casts,  are  inaccessible ; and, 
secondly,  it  will  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of, 
and  even  the  scientific  study  of,  the  frag- 
mentary originals.  Any  who  have  pored  labo- 
riously over  these  shattered  originals  will  be 
ready  to  thank  Dr.  Trendelburg,  and  to  add 
their  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  his  work. 
In  looking  from  fragment  to  fragment,  the  eye 
and  the  imagination  and  the  reason  are  all 
heavily  taxed,  and  to  have  the  effort  of  cne’s 
fancy  caught  and  permanently  visualised  is  no 
light  gain.  Of  course  in  any  matter  of  resto- 
ration there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
details  : these  the  arclneologist  will  weigh  and 
ponder  for  himself ; but  for  the  general  student 
a clear  idea  of  the  composition,  even  if  a detail 
or  two  be  faulty,  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  even  to  the  archaeologist  himself  is  a help 
not  to  be  disdained.  The  way  to  use  Dr. 
Trendelburg’s  excellent  book  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage is  to  place  side  by  side  with  his 
restored  plates  photographs  of  the  original 
fragmentary  slabs,  and  then  to  judge  for 
oneself  of  the  justice  of  his  restorations. 

Though  Dr.  Trendelburg’s  book  is  avowedly 
a popular  one,  the  text  does  not  confine  itself 
to  a mere  explanation  of  the  plates  and  enume- 

* Die  Gigantomachic  des  Pergamenischen  Altars,  Skiz- 
zen  zur  Weiderherstellung  derselben,  entworfen  von 
Alexandeur  Tondeur,  erliintert  von  Adolf  Trendelburg 
Berlin  : Wasmuth.  1884. 

. Ueber  die  Kftnstgeschichtliche  Stellung  der  Pergame- 
nischen  Gigantomaehie  von  Henrich  Biunn.  Berlin  : 
Weidmannische  Buchhandlung.  1884. 


ration  of  the  restorations.  The  introduction 
is  occupied  with  the  altar  as  a whole,  the 
meaning  of  the  Gigantomachia  frieze,  and  its 
relation  to  certain  architectural  peculiarities  in 
the  structure.  Further,  with  reference  to  each 
of  the  restored  slabs,  we  have  a great  deal  of 
valuable  criticism  on  the  composition  of  the 
groups,  the  technical  treatment  of  the  reliefs, 
some  light  thrown  on  the  position  of  the  sculp- 
tures in  the  history  of  art ; and  last,  but 
nowise  least,  more  than  one  excursus  into  the 
somewhat  obscure  and  unknown  tracts  of 
Pergamene  mythology.  The  book  is  an  excel- 
lent proof  that  it  is  possible  to  be  very  learned 
without  being  the  least  unreadable. 

I shall  confine  myself,  in  the  main,  to 
Dr.  Trendelburg’s  remarks  on  the  two  groups 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Cast 
Museum.  I have  said  that  these  two  groups 
are,  in  a sense,  the  central  groups  of  the  frieze  ; 
but,  of  course,  to  speak  of  the  central  group  of 
a frieze  would  be  to  condemn  the  composition 
offhand  ; rather,  as  Dr.  Trendelburg  beautifully 
suggests,  we  may  regard  the  two  groups  as  two 
richly- wrought  clasps  that  bind  together  a 
lovely,  sculptured  girdle.  Their  place  was,  no 
doubt,  in  the  east,  i.e.,  the  principal  front  of  the 
altar.  The  two  groups  are  manifestly  composed 
to  balance  each  other,  and  each  represents  the 
moment  of  supreme  victory  ; the  one  the  victory 
of  Zeus,  the  Saviour,  to  whom  the  altar  was 
dedicated ; the  other,  of  Athene,  the  Victory- 
bringer  (Nikephoros),  his  warlike  daughter. 
The  composition  of  the  Zeus  group  sways  to 
the  left,  that  of  the  Athene  group  to  the  right, 
though  each  is  finely  balanced  within  itself. 
The  Zeus  group  claims  our  first  attention.  To 
Zeus,  and  Zeus  only  in  all  the  Olympian 
phalanx,  are  allotted  three  opponent  giants ; 
such  was  the  convention  of  Greek  art  from  the 
time  of  black-figured  vase-painting.  In  the  three 
opponents  there  is  a fine  gradation  of  defeat.  To 
the  left,  utter  defeat  in  the  figure  of  the  pro- 
strate young  giant,  beautiful  and  in  completely 
human  form,  smitten  in  the  thigh  by  the 
burning  thunderbolt  whose  flames  are  already 
bursting  out  to  catch  the  giant’s  shield.  Pro- 
bably in  the  original  this  flaming  thunderbolt 
was  a good  deal  helped  out  by  paint.  To 
the  right  of  Zeus  is  a second  giant,  also 
of  human  form,  just  smitten,  but  by  no 
thunderbolt  ; he  bears  no  weapon  himself,  and 
Dr.  Trendelburg  thinks  he  has  cast  away 
sword  and  shield  that  he  may  spring  forward 
to  seize  and  bear  away  the  asgis  of  Zeus,  but 
too  late,  for  already  the  Gorgon’s  eye  is  upon 
him,  and  he  stiffens  into  stone.  To  give  in 
stone  the  effect  of  stiffening  into  stone  was  a 
tour  de  force  which  just  suited  the  Pergamene 
artistic  temper.  The  third  giant  is  still  in  mid- 
fight, but  defeat  is  obvious  and  certain  : against 
the  second  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  he  can  only 
uplift  a helpless  stone.  This  giant’s  form  ends 
in  serpent  coils,  and  the  triple  contest  is  some- 
what quaintly  closed  by  a fourth  impending 
fight.  The  eagle  of  Zeus,  alert  with  open  beak, 
watches  to  pounce,  if  need  be,  on  the  head  of 
the  angry  rearing  snake.  This  little  episode 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  frieze.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  figure  of  Zeus  very 
simply,  but  finely  and  effectively.  He  is 
taller  than  his  opponents,  and  alone  towers 
erect  above  them.  He  is  with  his  body  full 
face,  and  both  arms  are  wide  outstretched  so 
as  to  fill  as  much  as  possible  of  the  field.  The 
dying  giant  is  in  profile,  the  gorgon-struck 
giant  is  turned  three-quarters  face.  The  giant 
with  the  stone  in  actual  conflict  with  Zeus  turns 
his  full  back,  with  outstretched  arms  to  balance 
his  divine  opponent, — everywhere  a balance  of 
pose  and  line,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  as- 
tonishingly clever.  The  actual  opponent  of 
Zeus  is  a bearded  giant, — maturity  fitly  con- 
tends with  maturity.  The  eye  of  this  same 
giant  is  hollowed  out,  and  probably  contained 
a pupil  of  enamel,  or  some  fiery  precious 
stone,  which  would  greatly  enhance  the  wild 
and  terrible  look  of  the  face. 

In  the  corresponding  group  of  Athene,  the 
victory-bringer,  we  have  composed  in  similar 
fashion  the  goddess  and  three  figures  to 
balance  her.  But  not  three  combatants  : 
though  she  is  goddess  of  war,  Athene  is  a 
woman,  and  it  is  enough  if  she  contend  with 
one  giant,  and  he  the  youngest  of  the  brood. 


He  htlds  no  weapon,  his  hope  is  only  in  flight  : 
he  has  two  swift  wings,  but  his  form  is  other- 
wise human  ; the  goddess  has  overtaken  him 
and  caught  him  by  the  hand,  but  it  is  not  she 
who  slays  him, — she  sends  her  sacred  snake  to 
bite  him  in  the  breast.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  frieze  we  see  many  goddesses  deal  death- 
blows, sometimes  in  very  brutal  fashion,  to 
their  foes,  and  we  feel  that  it  was  a fine 
thought  that  gave  to  Athene  only  victory  the 
end,  not  slaughter  the  means.  Athene  strides 
on  to  the  right,  and  balancing  her  the  figure  of 
Nike,  goddess  of  victory,  flies  to  the  left  to 
crown  Athene.  Between  them  necessarily  is 
left  a large  triangular  space.  The  sculptor  has 
skilfully  filled  it  by  the  most  pathetic  figure  in 
the  whole  frieze.  The  giants  are  earth-born, 
and  in  this  their  last  extremity,  when  her 
youngest  son  is  in  dire  peril,  out  of  the  earth 
comes  his  mother,  Ge  herself,  with  uplifted 
hands.  But  the  mother  pleads  in  vain  to- 
the — 

“ Daughter  without  mother,  born  of  god.” 

Athene  vouchsafes  not  even  a look,  but  passes 
swiftly  on  in  her  triumph.  It  is  Dr.  Trendel- 
burg’s fancy  that  the  giant  is  Ge’s  youngest, 
best-loved  son,  most  like  his  mother  in  the 
face,  and  the  fancy  is  so  charming  that  I 
scarcely  like  to  say  I do  not  feel  sure  it  is 
founded  on  fact.  Ge  has  her  name  fnittci. 
near  her,  and  her  customary  attribute  the 
cornucopia  ; her  character  as  earth-mother  is 
well  shown  in  the  full  figure  and  rich  abundant 
hair.  The  wings  of  the  Victory  cleverly 
balance  the  wings  of  the  falling  giant. 

The  remaining  groups  I must  note  only  in 
passing.  By  far  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of 
Helios,  the  s>  n-god,  rising  in  his  chariot  from 
the  waves,  a motive  clear  to  all  lovers  of  the 
Parthenon  marbles  ; beneath  the  horses  of 
Helios  lies  a prostrate  giant,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  figure  in  the  whole  frieze. 
A giant  confronts  the  chariot  horses,  and  seeks 
in  vain  to  check  them  in  their  course.  To  the 
Greeks  the  myth  had  its  obvious  interpreta- 
tion ; in  vain  was  the  onset  of  barbarism  and 
darkness  against  the  dawn  and  clear  shining 
of  Hellenic  light  and  culture  and  freedom.  To 
the  left  preceding  the  sun-god  rides  his  herald 
the  Dawn  (’Hwc).  Her  horse  looks  back  to  the 
coming  sun,  and  the  face  of  the  dawn-goddess 
herself  should,  as  Dr.  Trendelburg  rightly 
observes,  be  turned  back,  though  the  restorer 
has  made  it  face  forwards.  The  deities  of  light 
abound  throughout  the  frieze. 

Another  noticeable  slab  shows  the  conflict 
between  the  triple-bodied  Hekate,  with  her 
flaming  torch,  and  a giant  upheaving  a huge 
rock  ; also  the  fight  of  Orion  and  Artemis,  in 
which,  as  the  story  went,  the  young  giant  was 
disarmed  and  vanquished  by  love  for  the 
maiden  goddess.  Only  one  other  group  I 
must  note,  because  to  its  understanding  Dr. 
Trendelburg  makes  an  important  contribution. 
This  group  contains  the  figure  of  a goddess 
who  has  become  familiar  to  German  critics  by 
the  not  too  commodious  name  of  the  snake- 
encircled- vessel-lnirler  ( Schlangentopficerferin ). 
A tall,  powerful,  matronly-looking  woman 
seizes  a half-giant  by  the  shield  witb  her  left 
hand ; with  her  right  she  is  about  to  hurl  at 
him  a round  vessel,  something  like  a curved 
flower-pot  with  a small  snake  curling  round  it. 
She  is  aided  in  her  attack  by  a huge  serpent. 
This  figure  has  long  been  a crux  to  archteo- 
logists.  It  was.not  difficult  to  give  a name  to 
goddesses  who  carried  such  customary  emblems 
as  sword  and  spear,  torch  and  bow,  but  this 
snake-encircled  vessel  was  not  of  so  easy 
interpretation.  Some,  judging  from  the  snakes, 
called  her  a fury  ; others  a Bacchant  ; a third 
party  held  that  we  have  here  a recondite  allu- 
sion to  an  attack  made  on  the  navy  of 
Eumenes  by  an  enemy  armed  with  vases  full 
of  snakes.  Dr.  Trendelburg  breaks  new  ground. 
He  thinks,  in  the  first  place,  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  sacred 
fillets  (arffiyara)  with  which  the  head  of  the 
goddess  is  adorned.  These  would  make  her  out 
as  of  some  solemn  special  import,  a deity  of 
some  definite  ritual  significance.  Further,  the- 
shape  of  the  vessel,  he  thinks,  is  such 
that  it  could  have  been  used  neither 
for  drinking  out  of  nor  for  drawing  water  ; 
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it  is  of  considerable  thickness  and  weight.  In 
a word,  he  concludes  it  was  a mortar.*  The 
mortar  was  an  attribute  naturally  of  the 
god3  and  goddesses  of  healing  ; in  the 
mortar,  as  we  know  from  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  the  Ploulos  (which  lets  us  into 
so  many  of  the  mysteries  of  ancient  medical 
practice),  the  god  Asklepios  compounded  his 
medicines.  The  female  goddess  Hygieia  is  the 
daughter  and  constant  companion  of  Asklepios, 
but  the  Pergamene  figure  is  too  matronly  for 
Hygieia,  the  maiden.  Dr.  Trendelburg  thinks 
it  may  represent  Epione,  the  wife  of  Asklepios, 
alessfrequent  figure  in  ancient  art.  Allheasserts 
positively,  however,  is  that  a goddess,  wearing 
fillets  and  carrying  a mortar,  round  which  is 
curled  a snake,  attended  also  by  a large  serpent, 
must  belong  to  the  cycle  of  the  medicine 
deities.  The  conjecture  is  doubly  interesting, 
because  from  its  temperate  climate,  fine  situa- 
tion, and  abundant  water  supply,  the  place 
was  a natural  medical  resort : it  had  medicinal 
springs  and  great  facilities  for  sea  and  river 
bathing,  and,  in  fact,  a regular  hydropathic 
establishment  sacred  to  Asklepios.  The 
subject  of  Asklepios  worship  in  connexion 
with  Pergamene  worship  has  been  recently 
discussed  by  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth,  who  has 
made  the  mythology  of  Asklepios  peculiarly 
in's  own,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  if 
he  confirms  Dr.  Trendelburg's  conjecture. 

Turning  to  Dr.  Brunn’s  monograph,  one 
is  in  a different  atmosphere,  and  at  first 
in  a controversial  one.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  was  the  peculiar  merit  of  Dr.  Brunn  that  in 
his  history  of  the  Greek  artists,  published  in 
1857,  he  collected  together,  with  considerable 
insight  and  an  instinct  almost  prophetic,  all 
the  scattered  evidence,  literary  and  monu- 
mental, of  the  Pergamene  school.  He,  and  at 
first  he  only,  saw  the  unity  of  style,  which 
linked  together,  as  the  outcome  of  one  tendency, 
work  so  seemingly  different  as  the  Laocoon, 
the  Farnese  Bull,  the  so-called  Dying  Gladiator, 
the  Ludovisi  Gaul,  and  the  votive  groups  of 
Attalus.  Now,  nearly  thirty  years  later,  comes 
the  discovery  of  the  great  altar  of  Pergamos, 
and  threatens  with  sudden  eclipse  the  conclu- 
sions so  laboriously  arrived  at  from  these  scat- 
tered statues.  Dr.  Couze  asserts,  with  a bold- 
ness he  probably  now  regrets,  that  if  we  would 
concern  ourselves  with  the  art  of  Hellenistic 
times,  this  altar  of  Eumenes  must  be  the  centre 
point  of  our  study.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  in  the  joy  of  so  great  a discovery, 
and  so  splendid  an  acquisition,  sound  judgment 
was  thus  led  astray. 

Dr.  Brunn  was  not  likely  to  let  such  a 
statement  pass  unchallenged ; valuable  he  owns 
these  altar  sculptures  are,  but  they  are,  after 
all,  mere  decorative  work,  and  cannot  rank  as 
a standard  by  which  to  judge  sculpture  in  the 
round ; and, — still  more  important  point, — these 
sculptures  are  securely  dated  in  the  reign  of 
./Eumenes  II.  (196-175  B.C.).  How  absurd,  then, 
to  use  them  as  criteria  for  the  Alexandrian 
art  of  the  third  century  B.G.  Dr.  Brunn  passes 
from  his  polemic  against  Dr.  Couze  to  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  sculptures  them- 
selves ; this  it  would  be  fruitless  for  me  to 
follow  as  it  can  only  be  appreciated  when  the 
sculptures  themselves  or  complete  casts  from 
them  are  before  our  eyes.  But  his  conclusions 
I may  shortly  summarise.  Thirty  years  ago 
Dr.  Brunn  distinctly  affirmed  that  in  the  art 
of  the  early  Pergamene  and  Rhodian  schools, 
the  art  which  produced  such  works  as  the 
“Dying  Gladiator,”  the  possibilities  of  pathetic 
expression  had  reached  their  utmost  goal, 
any  further  manifestation  must  degenerate 
into  affected  mannerism  or  fantastic  licence. 
This  dictum  Dr.  Brunn  holds  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  discovery  of  the  Eumenes  altar 
frieze  of  the  second  century  B.C.  In  spite  of 
its  undeniably  sensational  splendour,  we  have 
in  it  no  fresh  outcome  of  the  Greek  'spirit; 
it  is  but  an  ingenious  compilation  of  foregone 
artistic  motives.  The  style  of  such  a compilation 
is  at  best  but  a skilful  mannerism.  Dr.  Brunn 
illustrates  his  point  by  an  ingenious  comparison 


* Since  the  above  was  written  a paper  has  appeared  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Archauloghche  Zeitinig,  in  which 
Dr.  O.  Puehstein  contends  that  the  supposed  mortar  is 
really  a fragmentary  hydria.  This  is  a question  for  experts 
to  decide. 


between  sculpture  and  rhetoric.  In  Asia  Minor, 
during  the  third  century,  B.C.  there  was  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  the  chief  representative  of 
which  was  Hegesias  of  Magnesia  ; of  him  it 
was  said  that  he  sought  to  give  effect  to  his 
oratory  by  the  ingenious  manipulation  of  the 
rhythm  of  his  sentences,  altering  the  natural 
order  of  the  words  for  the  sake  of  effecting  a 
recondite  juxtaposition.  Such  eloquence  might 
startle  the  attention  of  the  hearer,  but  it  could 
neither  persuade  his  intellect  nor  kindle  his 
emotion  ; it  was,  in  fact,  no  true  eloquence  at 
all,  but  mere  effective  declamation.  As  was 
the  Magnesian  rhetoric  to  the  true  Athenian 
eloquence,  so  was  this  later  Pergamene  art  to 
the  ideal  creations  of  Plieidias.  It  created 
nothing,  it  did  but  dexterously  manipulate 
already-existing  material  with  a view  to  sen- 
sational effect.  It  laid  hold  of  an  artistic 
vocabulary  already  complete,  and  expended  it 
with  a prodigality  that  was  often  vulgar, 
always  wasteful  ( vitiosa  abundantia , Cic.) ; it 
decked  out  a trite  and  commonplace  thought 
with  the  apparatus  of  ready-made  artistic 
formularies ; having  within  itself  no  luminous 
thought  to  convince,  no  passion  to  persuade,  it 
sought  to  dazzle  the  spectator  with  the  flash 
of  mere  meretricious  splendour,  to  goad  his 
emotion  with  the  constant  stimulus  of  mere 
pbysinfil  pathos, 

Having  thus  dealt  hard, — but  I believe 
perfectly  just, — measure  to  the  Pergamene 
sculptures  as  expressive  art,  Dr.  Brunn  does 
not  deny  to  them  their  full  meed  of  praise  as 
effective  decorations.  Their  fantastic  manner, 
which  is  expressively  so  barren,  is  often  decora- 
tively  successful  and  perfectly  permissible ; 
wings  not  meant  for  the  earth-born  giants  to 
fly  with,  and  therefore  expressively  bad,  yet 
fill  the  given  space  with  excellent  decorative 
effect ; the  more  fantastic  the  form  often  the 
better  it  is  as  a mere  complex  of  lines, — a mere 
pattern.  How  essentially  decorative  the  frieze 
is,  how  little  a part  of  the  tectonic  framework 
of  the  building,  one  can  see  at  a glance  ; it  is 
not  born  out  of  the  basis  it  encircles,  it  is  rather 
stuck  on  to  it.  Its  nearest  analogy  is,  as  Dr. 
Brunn  shows,  the  frieze  of  the  Erechtheion. 
In  the  Erechtheion  the  architectural  frieze  is  of 
dark  Eleusinian  stone,  the  sculptured  decora- 
tion is  clamped  on  and  made  of  different  mate- 
rial, i.c.,  white  marble  ; obviously  no  integral 
unity  was  intended.  In  fact,  both  in  the 
Erechtheion  and  in  the  Pergamene  altar  the 
frieze  appears,  so  to  speak,  in  duplicate,  the 
background  of  solid  stone,  and  the  vitalised 
version  of  it  rendered  into  sculpture.  This 
double  rendering  gives  to  the  frieze  a strength 
and  substantiality  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Pergamene  altar,  is  much  needed,  as  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  superimposed  Ionic  colonnade 
would  to  the  eye  seem  otherwise  insupportable. 
The  sculptures  of  a frieze  so  composed,  not 
being  part  of  the  architectural  structure,  are 
not  really  in  relief,  and  are  therefore  free  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  laws  of  relief  composi- 
tion. Hence  the  prevalence  of  startling 
full-front  and  back  views  in  the  Pergamene 
frieze,  and  also,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
fragments  in  the  Erechtheion  frieze,  contrasting 
so  markedly  with  the  “ profile  ” composition  of 
the  Parthenon.  If  one  may  regard,  as  Dr. 
Brunn  does,  this  Pergamene  frieze  as  a sort  of 
second  rendering  of  its  own  background,  not  as 
worked  in  relief  on  that  background,  certainly 
all  the  decorative  distress  of  the  composition 
disappears  ; from  a mechanical  point  of  view 
the  grouping  is  successful  : it  is  static,  wrell 
balanced,  and  therefore  well  suited  as  a sup- 
port for  the  heavy  superimposed  weight.  But 
probably  many  will  think  Dr.  Brunn’s  theory 
fanciful,  though  they  had  better  read  his 
criticism  in  detail  before  they  disallow  it. 

To  sum  up,  he  characterises  the  Pergamene 
frieze  as  a great  epideiktic  effort,  a sort  of  final 
and  sensational  panorama  of  the  outside  aspects 
of  the  art  of  the  past,  and,  concluding  with  a 
second  ingenious  metaphor,  he  adds  : — “Com- 
paring Greek  art  as  a whole  to  an  architectural 
structure,  we  may  say,  with  a double  signifi- 
cance, that  the  younger  Pergamene  school  in 
the  sculptures  of  the  Gigantomachia  effected 
thus  much, — to  the  proud  edifice  of  the  history 
of  Greek  art  it  added  a new  decorative  member 
which  was  at  once  its  crown  and  its  close.” 


IMPROVED  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

HE  important  Parliamentary  paper 
recently  issued  under  this  title,  con- 
tains a report*  by  Mr.  J.  Thorn- 
hill Harrison  on  a project  designed 
by  himself  by  which  the  metropolis  is  to  be 
furnished  with  what  is  considered  to  be  a per- 
fectly pure  water  in  lieu  of  the  present  supplies 
from  the  Thames,  which  are  complained  of  as 
impure.  As  far  as  the  report  goes,  the  project 
deals  only  with  the  volume  now  drawn  from 
that  river,  which  contributes  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  quantity.  That  taken  from  the 
basin  of  the  river  Lea,  amounting  to  38  per 
cent.,  does  not  come  under  consideration.  The 
proposal  is  recommended  on  the  grounds, — 
h irst.  Of  the  quality  of  the  water,  which  is 
said  must  be  of  the  purest,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
be  drawn  directly  from  the  chalk  at  a depth  of 
from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  below  the  surface,  through 
which  it  has  filtered  from  a widespread  and 
elevated  gathering-ground. 

Secondly.  That,  as  regards  the  volume 
obtainable,  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  at  com- 
mand at  least  double  the  volume  at  present 
withdrawn  from  the  Thames  ; and 

Thirdly,  that  there  will  be  an  annual  saving 
in  cost,  owing  to  the  absence,  of  anv  necessity 
for  filtration,  and  to  a large  reduction  in  trie 
expense  of  pumping,  while  the  area  now  em- 
ployed for  reservoirs  and  filter-beds  would  be 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  companies  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  thought  also  that  Parliament 
would  relieve  the  companies  from  the  present 
annual  payments  of  10,000/.  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board. 

The  proposed  source  of  supply  is  that  part 
of  the  chalk  formation  within  the  watershed  of 
the  Thames  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Windsor,  including  the  areas  within  the  basins 
of  the  rivers  Kennet  and  Colne,  and  measuring 
about  1,100  square  miles,  the  elevation  of  which 
varies  from  100  ft.  to  600  ft.  above  Ordnance 
datum.  The  rainfall  within  that  area  ranges 
from  24  in.  to  36  in.,  from  which  it  is  cal- 
culated 400  million  gallons  are  daily  discharged 
into  the  Thames ; but  as  the  water  absorbed 
into  the  chalk  travels  through  it  very  slowly,  it 
is  probable  that  months,  perhaps  years,  may 
elapse  before  some  of  the  rain  ialling  and 
absorbed  on  the  highest  portions  of  the  chalk 
area  would  find  its  way  to  the  river,  and  con- 
sequently in  that  area  there  exists  a very  large 
subterranean  reservoir,  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
forms  the  gathering  ground  for  the  chief 
perennial  supply  of  water  to  the  Thames  below 
Wallingford. 

In  support  of  that  theory  Mr.  Harrison 
affords  an  interesting  explanation  of  the 
present  geological  features  and  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  must  have  occurred  to  create 
the  faults  which  exist  in  the  chalk  formation, 
and  which,  by  intercepting  the  subterranean 
flow,  help  to  form  the  great  reservoir  of  water 
contained  in  it.  In  order  to  illustrate  more 
clearly  the  character  of  the  district  whence  he 
proposes  to  gather  the  required  volume,  he 
prepared  a model,  representing  aii  area  of 
twelve  square  miles,  with  Windsor  in  the  centre, 
and  showing  the  inclination  of  the  chalk  for- 
mation with  superincumbent  beds,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  drainage  from  it 
must  flow  into  the  Thames  on  the  assumption 
that  it  cannot  escape  to  the  sea  by  passing 
under  London. 

The  mode  in  which  the  water  is  to  be 
collected  consists  in  constructing  a large 
receiving-well  at  “Black  Pots,”  near  the  main 
road  from  Eton  and  Upton  to  Datcliet,  with 
an  overflow  into  the  Thames,  below  the 
Windsor  Lock.  From  this  it  is  proposed  to 
drive  a tunnel  below  the  summer  level  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  chalk,  and  below  the  gravel, 
westward  to  the  river  near  Bray,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  to  be  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
gradually  diminishing  to  6 ft.,  with  a slope  of 
1-i  ft.  per  mile.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
water  obtainable  at  Windsor,  Mr.  Harrison 

* Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  Dee.  2nd,  1881,  for  Copies  of  Reports 
made  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Harrison,  M.I.C.E.,  as  to  “Sources  of 
Water  Supply  for  the  Metropolis.”  London  : Henry 
Hansard  & Son. 


Jan.  17,  1885.] 


ives  the  results  of  certain  gaugings  taken  in 
.pril  and  July  last  year,  from  which  the 
;cretion  between  Windsor  and  Datchet  is 
ulculated  to  have  been  250  million  gallons  in 
Lpril,  and  55  millions  in  July,  which  last, 
i owever,  he  considers  to  be  too  low,  and  hiru- 
lilf  estimates  at  11G  million  gallons.  In  order 
p convey  the  water  to  the  works  of  the 
Companies,  who  now  pump  their  supply  direct 
ram  the  Thames,  the  suggestion  made  is  to 
Juild  a main-carrier  12  ft.  diameter  from  the 
jell  at  Black  Pots  to  Hampton,  eleven  miles 
|i  length,  with  shafts  at  every  quarter  of  a 
idle,  and  an  “ overflow-weir  ” placed  several 
pet  above  the  summer  level  of  the  river,  so 
pat  the  water  may  be  conveyed  in  4 ft.  iron 
liains  to  the  pumping  wells  of  each  company, 
wo  of  the  mains  having  to  be  carried  across 
le  Thames.  The  whole  cost  of  the  scheme, 
liclusive  of  land  and  distribution  works,  is 
intimated  at  700,000/. 

I'  Mr.  Harrison  himself  is  careful  to 
llxplain  that  he  abstains  from  expressing  any 
ipinion  on  the  objections  to  the  quality  of  the 
present  supply,  and  therefore  he  may  or  may 
l ot  acknowledge  their  validity.  Were  the 
ijapply  of  London  a subject  of  discussion  now 
jpr  the  first  time,  or  were  it  simply  a question 
f an  additional  volume,  this  scheme  would,  of 
i purse,  deserve  serious  consideration,  especially 
ij'hen  put  forward  by  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Ilarrison,  but  in  its  present  shape  it  is  un- 
questionably open  to  the  fatal  objection  of 
ipaving  half  the  metropolis  exposed  to  the 
ontingency  of  having  its  water  supply 
luddenly  cut  off  by  injury  to  its  single  main 
| uct,  arising  either  from  accident  or  design, 
n these  days  of  dastardly  and  secret  outrage, 
idien  miscreants  do  not  hesitate  to  attempt 
be  destruction  of  a massive  structure  like 
liOndon  Bridge,  the  much  simpler  proceeding 
I if  blowing  up  the  main  water  conduit  at  one 
f the  quarter-mile  shafts,  and  so  depriving 
wo  millions  of  inhabitants  of  a daily  necessary 
if  life,  would  be  much  too  fascinating  a crime 
b be  withstood.  It  was  a possibility  of  this 
iind  which  was  urged  as  one  main  objection  to 
be  proposal  of  leading  water  to  London  from 
listant  sources  like  the  lakes  on  the  Welsh 
mountains.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
ne  of  the  set-offs  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
cheme  is  the  abolition  of  reservoirs  and  the 
pnversion  of  the  areas  now  occupied  by  them 

0 some  other  profitable  use,  so  that  there  will 
e no  storage  in  reserve  whence  a supply  could 
le  drawn  pending  a stoppage  in  the  aqueduct. 

But  what  proportion  of  the  consumers  con- 
titute  the  “ many  ” who  are  said  to  complain 
if  the  quality  of  the  existing  supply  ? The 
irobability  is  that  the  objectors  would  be 
Dund  to  represent  a very  small  percentage  of 
he  community. 

After  all,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out  in 
lie  columns  of  the  Builder , the  main  criterion 
f the  wholesomeness  or  otherwise  of  the 
pater  is  the  actual,  not  the  possible,  mortality, 
/Inch  is  traceable  to  the  present  supply,  not 
hat  which  gets  defiled  in  the  cisterns  in  which 
D is  allowed  to  stagnate  in  close  proximity  to 
ewer  or  other  foul  gas,  but  to  that  which  is 
Irawn  direct  from  the  Companies’  mains. 

There  is,  moreover,  a doubt  as  to  the 
jvailable  volume  of  wrater  at  Windsor,  as 
measured  by  the  quantity  said  to  impercep- 
tibly enter  the  Thames  between  Maidenhead 
nd  Ditton,  and  to  vary  from  250  to  55 
billion  gallons.  Mr.  Harrison’s  estimate  of 
16  million  gallons  is  apparently  obtained  by 
issuming  that  the  previously  recorded  minimum 
:f  350  millions  is  net  so  correct  as  Messrs, 
'/aylor’s  measurements  ':.st  year.  But  it  is 
It  least  possible  that  that  recorded  minimum 
pay,  after  all,  be  correct,  and  in  that  case  the 
stimated  quantity  of  116  millions  would  be 
m excess  by  100  millions.  If  so,  then  what 
vill  be  the  state  of  London  as  regards  water  if 
it  is  to  be  dependent  on  the  springs  which 
urnish  a portion  of  that  volume  ? 

1 But  there  remains  the  further  question  as 
io  the  effect  which  will  be  produced  in  the 
Jistrict  from  which  the  supply  is  proposed  to 
|>e  drawn.  Protests  on  that  score  have  already 
l>egun  to  appear  against  the  scheme  as  pro- 
jected, and  though  the  effect  on  the  Thames 
Itself  below  Teddington  Weir  will  be  the  same 
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whether  the  present  daily  volume  of  80  million 
gallons  be  drawn  by  the  Companies  direct  from 
the  springs  at  Bray  or  from  the  river  itself  at 
Hampton,  it  is  quite  possible  that  so  large  a 
draft  on  the  higher  level  may  make  a very 
serious  difference  to  the  navigation  of  the 
intermediate  reaches,  and  should  it  therefore  be 
found  that  the  quantity  of  water  so  withdrawn 
affects  the  general  contribution  of  the  springs 
to  the  river,  its  conservators  would  scarcely 
consent  to  forego  the  annual  10,000/.  which 
they  now  receive  from  the  companies,  even  if 
they  did  not  insist  on  a restoration  of  the 
volume  necessary  to  maintain  the  navigation 
in  its  present  state.  Whatever  other  shape  it 
may  be  capable  of  being  worked  into  on  further 
consideration,  the  scheme  does  not,  as  it  now 
stands,  commend  itself  as  a substitute  for 
existing  arrangements. 


NOTES. 

jjj]ROM  the  letter  of  “ One  of  the 
Chapter”  in  the  Times  of  Wednes- 
day, in  continuation  of  the  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  dispute,  and  the 
subsequent  admissions  of  the  Dean,  it  seems 
pretty  plain  that,  not  only  the  Canons,  but 
the  Dean  himself,  did  very  distinctly  give 
the  world  to  understand,  when  they  first 
asked  publicly  for  funds  for  the  repair  of 
the  tower,  that  nothing  was  intended  beyond 
numbering  the  stones,  taking  them  down, 
and  rebuilding  them  as  they  stood.  Of 
course,  it  is  quite  open  to  the  Dean  and  the 
Restoration  Committee  to  say,  “ Behold,  we 
show  unto  you  a more  excellent  way  ” ; but  it 
can  hardly  be  open  to  them  to  say,  or  let  Sir  E. 
Beckett  say  for  them,  that  there  was  no  such 
understanding.  The  argument,  if  so  it  can  be 
called  where  argument  there  is  little,  is  con- 
tinued by  a long  letter  from  Mr.  Thackeray 
Turner,  who  seems  to  think  his  position  as 
hon.  secretary  to  the  “ Anti-Scrape  ” Society 
constitutes  him  an  authority  on  architecture, 
and  who  effuses  over  the  beauties  and  per- 
fections of  the  levelled  tower.  It  is  remark- 
able by  what  class  of  correspondents  the  Times 
columns  are  always  crowded  in  these  cases. 
A lawyer,  whose  foible  is  omniscience  ; a 
sketching  parson,  who  draws  towers  of  his  own 
and  calls  those  of  Mr.  Pearson  monstrosities  ; 
and  the  amateur  secretary  of  a society  that 
talks  twaddle  over  every  old  wall  that  is  pulled 
down, — these  are  our  architectural  instructors 
in  the  leading  journal.  However,  the  con- 
ductors of  that  print,  from  the  leader  on  the 
subject  last  week,  do  seem  to  have  a dawning 
sense  that  it  is  possible  to  have  enough  of  Sir 
E.  Beckett’s  letters.  From  the  latest  of  these 
effusions,  by  the  way,  it  appears  that  Sir 
Edmund  rates  each  man’s  right  to  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  proportion  to  the  money  he 
has  subscribed  : a “ canon  of  taste  ” certainly 
worthy  of  its  author. 


IT  appears  from  a return  recently  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that  the 
practice  of  letting  land  upon  building  leases 
for  long  terms  is  almost  entirely  unknown 
upon  the  Continent,  and  that  in  the  few  coun- 
tries where  the  custom  prevails  it  is  only 
to  a very  limited  extent  in  large  towns 
and  their  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  tenant  upon  the 
ground  demised  do  not  escheat  to  the 
owner  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  as  is 
the  case  in  Great  Britain.  The  tenant  is, 
moreover,  in  most  Continental  countries  pro- 
tected by  a custom  resembling  Ulster  tenant- 
right  ; he  can  dispose  of  his  holding  by  giving 
notice  to  the  landlord,  and  has  the  right  of 
pre-emption  at  a fixed  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase of  the  annual  rent.  The  most  common 
tenure  of  land  in  foreign  countries  is  freehold, 
and  no  evils  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the 
absence  of  leases  with  restrictive  covenants, 
which  are  relied  upon  by  the  opponents  of  land 
reform  in  this  country  as  being  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  There  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  records  to  fix  the  date 
when  the  custom  of  leasing  land  for  terms  of 
99  years  took  rise  in  England,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the 


sixteenth  century,  when  the  nobility  gave  up 
their  London  houses  .and  removed  westward. 
Their  estates  being  entailed  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  sell  the  ground  in  parcels  if  it 
had  been  desired  to  do  so,  and  it  is  readily 
conceivable  that  the  practice  of  letting  upon 
a long  building  lease  originated  under  these 
circumstances,  and  being  found  convenient, 
the  practice  was  followed  by  corporations, 
and  afterwards  by  private  persons. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  last  week  (theoreti- 
cally a private  meeting),  a very  important 
donation  was  announced,  that  of  a coloured 
copy  of  the  great  work  got  up  by  the  French 
Institute,  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon, 
as  a memorial  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  work, 
entitled  “Description  de  l’Egypte,  ou  Recueil 
des  Observations  et  des  Recherches  qui  ont 
ct4  faites  pendant  l’Exp6dition  de  l’Arm^e 
Frangaise,”  consists  of  twenty-three  volumes, 
dealing  with  antiquities,  natural  history,  and 
geology,  &c.  It  is  on  record  that  a company 
of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  day 
accompanied  the  army,  and  carried  their 
paraphernalia  on  donkeys,  and  when  the 
regiment  formed  square  to  repel  an  attack, 
the  cry  was,  “ Savants  and  asses  to  the  centre.” 
However,  the  doings  of  the  savants  are  now 
more  important  to  us  than  those  of  the 
soldiers.  At  the  same  meeting  a member  put 
forward  a suggestion  that  the  library-books 
should  be  open  to  all  comers  to  take  them 
down  for  reference,  instead  of  obtaining  them 
through  the  librarian.  There  would  soon  be  a 
fine  confusion  in  the  library  if  that  were  done. 
Those  members  who  quoted  the  example  of  the 
British  Museum  Reading-room  must  have  had 
scant  experience  there,  if  they  suppose  every 
reader  replaces  a reference-book  when  he  has 
used  it.  There  is  an  absolute  want  of  con- 
science on  the  part  of  many  readers  in  this 
respect ; books  are  constantly  taken  out  and 
kept  the  whole  day  by  readers  who  only  wanted 
them  for  a single  reference.  The  Institute 
Library  will  be  of  far  more  use  to  members  if 
the  books  are  kept  in  thorough  order,  and 
they  never  will  be  except  under  the  tutelary 
care  of  the  librarian.  A very  few  careless  and 
disorderly  persons  would  soon  introduce  hope- 
less confusion  in  the  placing  of  the  books. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  the  holder  of  the  Godwin 
Bursary  for  1884,  read  part  of  the  report  of 
his  tour,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Transactions  shortly.  The  report  was  very 
highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  l’Anson  and  others. 


UNREMITTING  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Association 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Railway  Bills.  With  a view  of 
disseminating  information  on  the  subject,  prior 
to  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  conference  they  cir- 
culated a very  exhaustive  statement  showing 
the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Bills,  which  are 
condemned  most  vigorously.  It  is  stated  that 
they  are  not  even  what  they  profess  to  be  in  the 
preambles, — they  do  not  provide  a “ simplified 
system  of  charge,” — and  an  elaborate  appendix 
is  given  to  prove  this.  The  mileage  rates  of 
five  of  the  eight  companies  concerned  are  iden- 
tical, two  more  have  a slightly  differing  scheme, 
and  one,  — the  North-Eastern,  — an  entirely 
different  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
want  of  uniformity  will  go  far  to  destroy  the 
usefulness  claimed  by  the  companies  for  the 
measures,  and  until  they  all  agree  and  all  the 
other  lines  adopt  the  same  system,  there  must 
be  endless  confusion,  especially  as  regards 
through  rates  in  which  several  lines  are 
interested.  The  fact  that  the  companies  seek 
for  powers  to  charge  for  “terminals”  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Association  as  rendering  the 
mileage  scheme  quite  worthless,  as  there  would 
be  so  much  vagueness  about  these  additions 
that  the  public  would  be  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  before  as  to  the  real  extent  of  their  charging 
powers.  But  the  companies  offer  to  show  in 
their  rate-books  at  each  station  or  wharf  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  terminal  charges 
at  that  station  or  wharf.  This  is  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  Association  ought  to 
give  the  companies  credit  for  it.  It  is  notice- 
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able  that  the  companies  introduce  into  these 
schemes  the  classification  of  goods  as  compiled 
by  the  Railway  Clearing  House.  This  divides 
all  goods  traffic  into  eight  classes,  and,  though 
it  has  long  been  used  by  the  railways,  it  has 
never  received  Parliamentary  sanction. 


THOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  read  what 
Mr.  Ruskin  calls  the  terminal  letter  of 
“ Fors  Clavigera,”  with  the  dainty  little  frontis- 
piece by  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  may  remember 
“ the  beautiful  city  of  Bassano  on  the  Brenta 
between  the  mountain  and  the  plain,”  where 
the  Signora  Zanchetta  passed  the  eighty- five 
years  of  her  busy,  happy,  and  useful  life,  and 
where,  if  we  can  credit  Mr.  Ruskin’s  gossiping 
correspondent,  people  occasionally  live  to  more 
than  one  hundred,  and  not  ufifrequen  tly  to  eigli  ty 
or  ninety  years.  The  municipal  authorities 
are  about  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  this 
singularly  favoured  city,  which  date  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  are  said  to  be  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  proposed 
action  of  the  municipality  has  given  rise  to 
some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local 
archaeologists  and  artists,  and  Signor  Giacomo 
Boni,  a Venetian  architect  of  some  repute, 
referred  to  the  proposal  in  terms  of  disappro- 
bation at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  winter 
session  of  the  Venice  Athenaeum.  The  Italians, 
as  a rule,  have  very  slight  regard  for  Mediaeval 
antiquities,  and  only  recently  a large  portion 
of  the  walls  of  Brescia  was  pulled  down  in  order 
to  provide  a suitable  entrance  on  the  occasion 
of  a contemplated  visit  from  the  King,  which, 
however,  did  not  take  place. 


in  encroaching  upon  the  space  hitherto  allowed 
to  the  latter  in  the  rooms  of  the  Palais  de 
l’Industrie. 


A MEDAL  has  been  awarded  by  the  jury  of 
the  “Exposition  des  Arts  D6coratifs”  at 
Paris,  to  M.  Adolphe  Guillon,  whose  admir- 
able drawings  from  the  sculpture  at  Vezelay 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  in  December, 
for  “ reproductions  des  vieux  carreaux.” 


THE  new  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
1 contains  a paper  of  considerable  interest  on 
“ Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Roman  Forum.” 


A 


THE  Japanese  village  which  has  been  con- 
veniently arranged  under  cover  in 
the  vicinity  of  Albert  Gate  will  probably 
be  an  oLject  of  attention,  and  a sort 
of  agreeable  lounge  for  the  curious, 
until  the  more  important  attractions  of  the 
season  are  in  full  swing.  For  those  who 
would  go  to  such  an  exhibition  for  the  study 
of  Japanese  art  or  domestic  architecture  there 
is  not  really  much  to  attract.  They  can  see  a 
carver  transferring  a design  to  wood  by  cutting 
through  the  thin  paper  on  which  the  design  is 
traced,  and  which  overlays  the  wood  ; a car- 
penter planing  by  drawing  his  plane  to  him 
instead  of  pushing  it  from  him  (Japanese  do 
everything  the  reverse  way  to  other  people)  ; 
he  can  see  studious  silent  persons  painting  fans 
with  the  left  hand  or  right  hand  indifferently  ; 
and  he  can  see  for  himself  the  lath  and 
paper  kind  of  dolls’  house  construction  which 
is  used  in  ordinary  Japanese  habitations,  and 
how  the  houses  stand  on  so  many  legs  like 
a stool.  It  was  amusing,  too,  in  the  theatre, 
to  witness  a kind  of  pantomime  dance  executed 
by  a heavily-draped  lady  with  a fan  in  her 
hand,  and  to  realise  how  much  nearer  to  life 
some  of  the  Japanese  drawings  of  men  and 
women  really  are  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, even  to  the  peculiar  twist  or  “kick- 
out”  of  the  skirts  of  the  dress  which  is  so 
familiar  to  us  in  Japanese  drawings  of  women. 
But,  of  course,  the  best  class  of  Japanese  art- 
workmen  do  not  come  over  in  this  kind  of 
entourage  ; and  a good  deal  of  modern  work 
may  be  seen  which  seems  to  represent  the  Soho 
bazaar  element  of  Japanese  work.  Nor  do  we 
much  admire  the  system  of  arranging  men  and 
women  in  booths  to  make  a show  of  them. 
They  do  not  look  as  if  they  liked  it  ; but  that, 
we  suppose,  is  considered  in  the  bill. 


("HUNT  ENRICO  GRITTI  has  recently 
xJ  presented  to  the  city  museum  at  Venice 
the  banner  which  was  carried  on  the  prow  of 
the  barge  of  his  ancestor  the  Doge  Andrea 
Gritti. 


ACCORDING  to  the  Courier  de  VArt , the 
“ Soci4t£  des  Artistes  Frangais  ” is  in  con- 
siderable alarm  in  regard  to  the  possible  effect 
on  the  Salon  of  the  establishment  by  the  State 
of  a Salon  triennial , the  first  opening  of  which 
will  take  place  next  year,  so  that  there  will  be 
two  Salons  in  Paris  in  that  year.  They  are  in 
some  fear  lest  the  triennial  Salon  should  injure 
the  old  and  recognised  annual  Salon,  both  in 
drawing  away  works  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  sent  to  the  annual  Salon,  and  possibly 


COURSE  of  free  evening  lectures  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  building  is  announced 
to  take  place  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall, 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  The 
lecturers  will  be  Professors  Kerr  (of  King’s 
College),  Church  (of  the  Royal  Academy),  and 
Bonney,  Corfield,  Kennedy,  and  Roger  Smith  (of 
University  College),  with  Mr.  Blashill  and 
Mr.  Slater.  The  subjects  will  be  of  a nature 
to  interest  and  instruct  not  only  artisans,  for 
whose  benefit  the  course  is  primarily  intended, 
but  also  students  of  architecture,  surveying, 
and  building  ; and  the  Carpenters’  Company 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
attendance  of  all  persons  in  any  way  interested 
in,  or  connected  with,  the  art  of  building  is 
cordially  invited.  These  lectures  form  a kind 
of  sequel  to  the  exhibition  of  carpentry  and 
joinery  held  last  year  by  the  Carpenters’  and 
Joiners’  Companies  in  the  same  Hall  ; and 
should  they  prove  successful  it  is  likely  that 
they  may  be  followed  by  other  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  good 
building  among  those  whose  occupations 
render  such  knowledge  of  importance  to  them. 


M EUGENE  MUNTZ,  laureat  of  the 
• Institute  of  France,  and  curator  of  the 
Library  and  Museum  of  the  Ecole  National 
des  Beaux-Arts,  was  appointed  to  succeed  M. 
Taine  in  the  “ Cours  d’Histoire  et  de  1’Art,” 
and  gave  his  opening  lecture  on  Wednesday, 
the  7th,  in  the  Hemicycle  of  the  school.  After 
a tribute  to  his  predecessor,  he  entered  into 
the  subject  of  the  part  played  by  archaeology, 
history,  and  aesthetic  in  the  study  of  the 
monuments  of  the  past,  combating  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  false  antagonism  wdiich 
has  been  set  up  between  archaeology  and 
aesthetic.  In  speaking  further  of  the  varied 
influences  of  climate,  race,  and  tradition  on  the 
development  of  the  fine  arts,  he  emphasised 
the  part  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
stant and  regulated  discipline  of  the  French 
school,  in  the  artistic  excellence  of  that 
country,  and  after  sketching  briefly  the  suc- 
cession of  the  great  schools  of  art  in  Europe, 
concluded  by  a concise  review  of  the  principal 
historians  of  art,  from  Pliny  the  elder  to  our 
own  day.  M.  Muntz  will  take  for  his  sub- 
ject for  the  year  “ La  premiere  Renaissance 
Italienne.” 


A SOCIETY,  calling  itself  the  Strand  Im- 
Ja  provement  Association,  has  issued  a 
coloured  lithograph  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Brewer  showing  in  a bird’s-eye  view  a 
suggested  alteration  in  the  thoroughfare  of  the 
Strand  between  Somerset  House  and  the 
Courts  of  Justice.  The  proposal  is  of  an 
ambitious  character,  and  apparently  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  Strand  between  St, 
Mary-le-Strand  and  the  gateway  of  Clifford’s 
Inn.  A crescent  is  proposed  to  be  formed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  and  an  enclosed  garden  laid  out  in 
front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Clement’s  Danes, 
Temple  Bar  being  reconstructed  and  made  into 
a gateway  to  the  garden.  The  total  cost  of 
this  improvement  is  roughly  estimated  at  one 
million  and  a half,  but  as  there  is  no  plan 
showing  the  extent  of  the  property  which 
would  be  affected  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  this  estimate. 


No  provision  is  made  for  supplying  what  is 
really  an  urgent  wrant,  namely,  a new  approach 


to  the  Courts  of  Justice  from  the  north,  and 
the  only  effect  of  the  suggested  improvement 


would  probably  be  to  still  further  increase  the 
congestion  of  traffic  at  Temple  Bar. 


“'HE  Semainc  des  Constructcurs  (Jan.  10th) 

- comments  sarcastically  on  the  bold  project 
for  erecting  a colossal  tower,  in  connexiottB 
with  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition, 
of  a height  of  300  metres  (nearly  twice  that ; 
of  Cologne  spires).  M.  Bourdais  is  the  archi-B 
tect  responsible  for  the  proposed  seheme.  La 
Semainc  admits  it  to  be  a bold  idea,  but  “ 1’audaceB 
coute  tri;s  cher,”  and  our  contemporary  w'ants  f 
to  know  the  advantage  of  it.  There  is  to  be  an 
electric  light  on  it  to  light  all  Paris  ; but 

considering  that  intensity  of  1 

as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
times  less  lighted  than  by  di: 
placed  at  a height  of  10  metres,  for  example  ;S 
besides  “ nos  rues  resteraient  plong4es  dans  la 
plus  noire  obscurity,  tandis  que  les  toits  de 
nos  maisons  offriraient  aux  seuls  habitants  de 
ces  parages,  les  chats,  les  promenades  les  plus  ’ 
vivement  illuminees.”  M.  Bourdais,  however^, 
is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  proposes  mirrors 
to  direct  the  light  to  the  places  where  it  is  j 
wanted.  So  there  is  a new  entertainment-] 
offered  to  visitors. 


WE  have  received  what  may  be  called  a 
pamphlet  de  luxe,  under  the  title  “ Who 
Spoils  our  New  English  Books  ?”  a question 
asked  and  answered  in  a paper  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association  at  CaniJ 
bridge,  in  1882,  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  among 
whose  various  titles,  arranged  in  wedge-form 
on  the  title-page,  are  included  “ Citizen  of 
Noviomagius,”  and  member  of  “ Blackballed 
Athenmum  Club.”  Mr.  Stevens  is  of  the 
opinion  (which  we  do  not  contest)  that  the  art 
of  printing,  binding,  and  generally  getting  up 
books  in  the  best  manner,  is  wofully  decaying 
in  England,  and  enumerates  ten  different 
classes  of  sinners  (for  list,  see  the  book  *),  the 
Purchaser  or  Consumer,  in  his  ignorance  and 
indifference,  being  the  greatest.  We  were- 
wondering  the  other  day  how  a poet  like  Lord 
Tennyson  could  consent  to  let  his  latest  drama 
come  out  in  a uniform  harsh  green,  repellent 
to  the  eye,  and  of  a texture  equally  disagree- 
able to  the  touch.  For  works  of  the  higher] 
order  of  literature,  no  doubt,  it  is  supposed 
that  simplicity  in  binding  is  in  the  best  tastejj 
— the  value  lying  in  the  contents  ; but  then 
there  is  all  the  difference  between  a noble  and 


an  ignoble  simplicity.  Air.  Stevens’s  beoklet, 


we  presume,  is  meant  as  an  example  how  to  __ 
books  up.  The  type  and  paper  are  admirable;  the 
page  shows  a wide  margin  on  the  bottom  and 
outside  edges,  which  is  really  in  accordance  with- 
practical  considerations,  since  it  is  by  those 
edges  that  we  turn  the  pages  ; but  it  is  a little 
overdone  ; the  print  seems  rather  squeezed 
into  a corner.  But  is  it  an  element  in  the 
best  way  of  producing  books,  to  leave  the 
pages  un-numbered  ? The  reader  will  not 
thank  the  Noviomagian  for  that.  Among  a- 
number  of  miscellaneous  tags  of  quotations 
referring  to  books  and  the  book-trade,  with 
which  the  title-page  and  Hy-leaves  are  gar- 
nished, occurs  the  following  brief  but  com- 
prehensive criticism  extracted  from  the  New 
Testament — “ Whom  Satan  hath  bound.” 


A New  Air-heater. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  on  Monday 
night,  Mr.  James  Gowans,  Vice-president,  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  W.  G.  Black  exhibited  and  explained 
the  action  of  an  air-heater,  contrived  by  him- 
self, for  warming  the  air  of  rooms.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a chamber  of  sheet- 
iron,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  fitted  on  the 
top  of  a stove.  Air,  allowed  to  enter  it  by  one 
pipe,  is  heated  in  passing  through,  and  dis- 
charged by  another  pipe  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, in  such  a way  that  it  will  ascend  towards 
the  ceiling,  and  thence  descend  gradually  and  dif- 
fuse itself  through  the  apartment.  This  method, 
Dr.  Black  submitted,  did  not  involve  any  ad- 
mixture of  smoke  with  the  heated  air  ; it  dried 
the  air  during  the  time  it  was  in  the  chamber, 
and  it  would  have  a sanitary  effect  in  destroy- 
ing organic  germs.  Some  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Dr.  Macadam  said  he  did  not  see  that 
the  apparatus  could  provide  for  the  ventilation 
of  a room ; but  as  far  as  the  heating  of  the  air 
was  concerned,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  have 
that  effect.  Mr.  Sang  then  submitted  “An 
elementary  view  of  the  strains  on  the  Forth 
Bridge  due  to  the  shifting  load.” 


* Published  by  H.  N.  Stevens,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 
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IHIBITION  OF  WORKS  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS  : 
SIXTEENTH  YEAR. 

:f  the  present  exhibition  is  not  marked  by 
t appearance  of  any  picture  of  absolutely  the 
best  rank  of  merit,  it  at  all  events  possesses 
urge  number  of  works  of  more  than  average 
erest  and  value.  We  shall  take  the  some- 
at  unusual  course  of  commencing  with  works 
(the  English  school.  This  winter,  in  the 
aals  of  English  art,  belongs  especially  to 
Jinsborough.  The  artist  has  now  been  dead 
) a great  many  decades,  and  we  are  enabled 
l form  a better  estimate  of  his  value  by  the 

I'spective  of  distance.  The  Grosvenor  Gallery 
isents  us  with  the  materials  for  tracing  the 
>wth  and  compass  of  liis  powers,  but  the 
bst  of  his  larger  works  has  to  be  sought  in  the 
ims  of  the  Academy.  It  is  the  extensive 
lavas  (195)  bearing  the  full-length  portraits 

I Squire  Hilliard  and  his  wife,  painted  in  the 
it  ten  years  of  the  artist’s  life.  The  youthful 
(1  handsome  pair  are  walking  gracefully  and 
! rarely  along  arm  in  arm.  Their  attention 
H j ust  been  attracted  to  some  moderately- 
lltant  object.  The  dog  by  their  side,  as  with 
i\  Gainsborough’s  dogs,  is  an  expectant  animal, 
hi  of  affection  for  his  master.  The  lady  is, 
Meed,  rather  a nymph  than  a woman  of  flesh 
i]d  blood,  but  the  squire  is  completely  human. 
ie  three  - quarter  length  portrait  of  Mrs. 
bbert  is  not  less  excellent  in  the  Bkilful 
,’angement  and  selection  of  drapery ; it  is  a 
sture  of  the  same  type  as  the  portrait  of 
•s.  Basset  (59  at  the  Grosvenor).  Of 
ler  Gainsborough’ 8,  the  portraits  of  two 
ides,  Ladies  Erne  and  Dillon,  painted 
ated  together,  exemplify  the  stylo  of  a some- 
lat  earlier  period  ( circa  1776)  of  the  artist’s 
Teer,  whilst  the  bust  portrait  of  Lady  Mul- 
ave  (47)  once  more  represents  his  advanced 
iwers. 

Reynolds  is  again  brought  before  us  in 
imerous  beautiful  works,  no  less,  indeed,  than 
tenty-four,  none  of  which  appeared  at  the 
tosvenor  last  year.  Of  these  the  fascinating 
irtrait  of  little  Penelope  Boothby  (55)  is 
town  to  every  one  through  the  medium  of 
Igravings.  The  self-portrait  of  the  artist, 
Iding  his  hand  to  his  ear  (39)  and  wearing 
e bright,  yet  conscious  expression  that  plainly 
Us  of  deafness,  is  to  us  a more  satisfactory 
cture  than  the  better-known  one  with  the  ear- 
umpefe.^Here  the  face  stands  out  of  a warm 
grounding  darkness  with  remarkable  brilliancy 
id  animation.  The  full  - lengths  of  John 
Justers  (189)  and  his  wife  (198)  are  like- 
ise  splendid  examples  of  the  master’s  style, 
he  husband  is  simply  and  effectively  presented, 
landing  in  an  open  landscape,  before  a mottled 
ty.  The  beholder’s  eye  is  at  a low  level,  and 
lie  figure  rises  before  him  in  a striking  fashion. 

I great  part  of  the  picture  is  clearly  the  work 
assistants,  but  the  head  has  been  carefully 
pished  by  Sir  Joshua’s  own  hand.  There  are 
ivo  other  portraits  of  Mrs.  Musters  in  the 
ollection,  one  (143)  a half-length,  likewise  by 
ir  Joshua,  the  other  (25),  a bust,  by  Romney, 
j.  comparison  between  all  three  is  interesting. 

; There  are  in  all  eight  of  Romney’s  pictures 
down.  Undoubtedly  the  best  is  the  full-length 
£ Lady  Brooke  (102)  in  the  long  room.  In 
ertain  not  altogether  pleasant  qualities  of 
□lour,  in  the  long  rhythmically-flowing  curves 
f the  dress,  and  still  more  in  the  presentation 
if  character,  this  is  one  of  Romney’s  most  cha- 
acteristic  works.  The  brightness  of  the  face 
nd  the  excellent  rendering  of  the  rich  hair 
re  examples  of  the  painter’s  special  gifts. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  to  have  men- 
ioned  Hogarth  before  the  inseparable  triad, 
rat  as  an  artist  he  stands  so  much  alone  that 
ve  take  him  at  any  time  and  in  any  sequence, 
n few  of  the  Old  Masters  Exhibitions  has  he 
:>een  so  well  represented  as  here.  Five  of  his 
vorks  are  before  us,  and  amongst  them  some  of 
lis  best.  First  comes  the  strong  and  solid,  rather 
:,han  attractive,  portrait  (6)  of  James  Quin,  the 
actor.  The  face  looks  forth  with  a certain 
I dignity  out  of  the  nebulous  importance  of  afull- 
Ipottomed  wig.  More  generally  pleasing  is  the 

I group  of  little  figures  in  a room,  entitled  “ A 
Conversation  at  Wanstead  House  ” (28).  The 
i persons  represented  are  the  first  Lord  Tylney 
and  “ many  of  his  vassals  and  dependents.” 
llThe  picture  contains  high  artistic  qualities 
of  light  and  colour,  about  which,  owing  to 
the  badness  of  illumiuation  at  the  time,  we 
are  unable  to  say  more.  The  faces  are  in 
) .many  instances  bright  and  expressive,  and, 


though  the  grouping  is  formal,  the  result  is  the  dresses  of  the  two  ladies  on  the  left  forming 


good.  The  background  of  the  room  is  dark 
the  faces  stand  out  from  it  in  full  light,  handled 
with  much  skill.  Two  of  the  series  of  pictures 
entitled  the  “ Four  Times  of  the  Day”  put  in  a 
welcome  appearance.  Unfortunately,  the  owner 
of  the  companion  pair  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  gratify  the  public  with  a sight  of  them.  The 
two  shown,  “Morning”  (44)  and  “Night” 
(48),  make  us  additionally  anxious  to  behold 
the  others.  Both  represent  scenes  in  London, 
treated  in  the  fearlessly  satirical  vein  of 
the  artist.  Both  are  full  of  vigorous  treat- 
ment, of  strong  delineations  of  character,  and 
of  that  apparently  accidental  juxtaposition  of 
incidents  out  of  which  the  moral  of  the  work 
arises.  The  “Southwark  Fair”  (144)  is  a 
larger  picture,  of  a character  almost  Shak- 
spearian.  To  treat,  however,  any  of  these  pic- 
tures with  justice  would  require  more  pages 
than  we  have  lines  to  spare.  Of  the  other  great 
English  artist,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  there  are  four 
examples.  The  “ Burning  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament”  (197)  is  the  most  striking  of  them. 
It  stands  forth  like  a flaring  incarnation  of 
On  the  one  hand  rises  an  indignant  cloud 


of  flame,  with  the  Abbey  towers  seen  like  hot 
iron  through  the  midst ; on  the  other  is  the 
long  stretch  of  bridge  lighted  up  by  the  fire, 
with  a multitude  of  folk,  jnst  visible  if  you  fix 
your  gaze  on  them,  though  the  light  dazzles  so 
much  that  yon  can  hardly  see  anything  else 
but  it.  Laurence,  Stothard,  Constable,  and 
many  other  English  painters  are  more  or  less 
well  represented,  but  we  cannot  now  pause 
over  their  work.  “ The  Boulogne  Fish  Market  ” 
(3)  is  a good  Bonington. 

It  was  from  the  Low  Country  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  English  art  derived 
its  chief  impulse.  It  is  not  without  fitness, 
therefore,  that  at  these  annual  exhibitions  the 
second  room  is  always  reserved  for  them.  It 
contains  a small  but  bold  sketch  by  Rubens  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (78),  standing  each  in  an 
archway.  It  is  a design  either  for  stained  glass 
or  for  a wall-decoration,  one  would  suppose,  but 
whether  it  was  ever  carried  out  we  cannot  say. 
The  finest  Rubensesoccupy  the  positionof  honour 
in  the  long  room.  They  are  three  important 
works  from  the  Blenheim  collection,  possibly 
now  making  their  last  public  appearance  in 
England.  The  best  of  the  three  is  certainly 
the  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria  (147).  She  is 
seen  as  a seated  three-quarter  figure,  in  a black 
dress,  with  a large  white  ruff.  The  white  com- 
plexion, for  which  she  was  famed,  and  the  too 
much  rouge  she  used  to  wear,  are  both  shown 
by  the  painter,  who  has  likewise  treated  with 
evident  delight  the  arms  and  hands,  of  which 
it  was  said  that  all  Europe  knew  the  fame. 
The  “ Venus  and  Adonis  ” (148)  manifests 
much  of  the  artist’s  power  and  some  of  his 
weaknesses.  The  colour  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
head  of  Venus  is  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
tender  and  fair,  and  her  hair  is  splendid  for 
quantity  and  glossy  flow.  She  sits  in  a shady 
place  under  the  trees,  and  would  gladly  restrain 
her  lover,  but  the  youth  will  away  after  his 
dogs,  though  baby  Cupid  hug  his  leg  never  so 
hard.  The  “ Lot  and  his  Daughters  ” (148)  is 
much  less  attractive.  The  composition  is  poor, 
and  of  the  heads  only  those  of  Lot  and  bis  wife 
are  fine.  She  is  weepiDg  and  miserable,  jnst 
passing  by  a suggestive  pillar. 

Of  Vandyck  there  is  one  very  fine  work, 
which  throws  the  other  three  into  the  shade. 
It  is  the  full-length  portrait  of  Strafford  in 
armour  (188).  Here  we  feel  that  the  man 
himself  stands  before  us,  the  strong  governor, 
the  relentless  politician.  In  his  face  is  a 
mastiff-like  strength ; the  pose  of  his  figure 
marks  unhesitating  decision  of  character.  The 
“Buckingham  Family”  (145)  from  Blenheim 
is  likewise  a fine  work,  full  of  the  “gloss  of 
satin  and  glimmer  of  pearl.”  The  equestrian 
portrait  of  Charles  I.  (183)  is  a school  pic- 
ture, if  we  mistake  not,  designed  undoubtedly 
by  the  master.  The  slaty  tones  of  the  horse 
were  never  laid  by  Vandyck’s  brush. 

There  are  many  very  excel'ent  examples  of 
the  Dutch  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
To  begin  with  Franz  Hals,  Lord  Braybrooke’s 
“Fiddler”  (94)  is  a work  which  neither 
requires  signature  nor  date  (1630)  to  attest 
its  genuineness.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  “ Dutch  Lady,”  painted  five  years  later. 
Both  are  examples  in  their  different  way  of 
the  grip  the  artist  had  of  his  subject  and 
the  forcibleness  of  his  expression.  Mr.  Huish’s 
“ Conversation  Piece  ” by  Dirk  Hals  (136, 
dated  1614)  is  a beautiful  piece  of  colour, 


together  a very  pleasing  passage.  At  first 
sight  this  set  of  long-legged  folk  almost  seem 
like  a joke  of  the  artist’s ; but  the  length  of 
limb  is  found  on  examination  to  bo  apparent 
rather  than  real,  and  is  the  result  of  the  sartorial 
fashion  of  the  time.  Van  Goyen  has  been 
better  represented  on  other  occasions  than  in 
the  three  pictures  now  brought  together. 
Solomon  Ruysdael,  on  the  contrary,  could 
scarcely  be  seen  to  better  advantage.  Most 
important  for  size  and  of  excellent  quality  is 
the  “River  Scene”  (152).  A dark  clump  of 
trees  in  the  midst  of  the  shadowed  foreground 
renders  the  light  behind  all  the  more  luminous, 
whilst  the  cloud-drift  across  the  sky  gives  the 
distance  an  animation  which  in  the  foreground 
is  effected  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  artist’s 
favourite  ferry-boats.  The  large  Albert  Cuyp 
(101)  is  a conventional  and  indifferent  work. 
More  satisfactory  is  the  “ Landscape  with 
Cows”  (93),  which  breathes  the  quiet  senti- 
ment of  evening  and  approaching  rest.  The 
little  “ Sultry  Morning  on  the  Maas  ” (107)  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  One  canvas  only 
claims  to  have  felt  the  touch  of  Rembrandt. 
The  subject,  “Tobit  and  the  Angel”  (135),  is 
undoubtedly  treated  in  his  style,  but  the  faces 
seem  to  want  that  fire  of  feeling  which  he 
never  failed  to  infuse  into  them.  A picture  by 
Solomon  Koning  (82,  dated  1635)  is  an  early 
example  of  that  artist  under  Rembrandt’s 
influence.  It  is  called  “A  Merchant,”  and  the 
catalogue  states  that  the  table  is  covered  with 
“ papers  and  documents.”  In  reality  it  repre- 
sents an  author  writing,  and  the  huge  tomes 
spread  out  before  him  are  monuments  of  stored 
learning  and  not  musty  account-books.  “ An  Old 
Woman  ” (137),  by  G.  van  den  Eeckhout,  is  a 
poor  work  inspired  by  the  same  great  master. 
We  cannot  expect  every  year  to  see  such  a 
magnificent  Terburg  as  that  which  delighted  us 
last  winter.  The  “ Lady  at  her  Toilet  ” (121), 
though  not  in  such  perfect  preservation  as  the 
“ Letter,”  is,  nevertheless,  a fine  work.  It 
manifests  the  painter’s  faultless  understanding 
of  the  use  of  colour, — what  it  can  do  and  what 
it  cannot, — and,  as  a piece  of  workmanship,  is 
as  fine  as  anything  can  be.  The  Queen’s 
Metzu,  “Le  Corset  Bleu”  (109),  is  a picture 
possessing  similar  qualities  and  worthy  of  the 
closest  examination.  The  so-called  “Water 
Doctor”  (76)  is  quite  up  to  the  average 
of  Gerard  Dow,  the  lights  being  handled  with 
much  skill,  and  the  accessories,  brass  things  and 
books,  being  of  course  finely  finished  and  well 
chosen  for  harmony  of  colour.  A art  van  der 
Neer  is  only  too  unpleasantly  prominent ; none 
of  his  exhibited  works,  except  the  “ River  Scene 
in  Guelderland”  (108),  being  possessed  of 
charm.  The  exception,  however,  is  a work  of 
merit.  Jan  van  de  Capelle’s  “ Calm  ” (117)  is 
of  bis  nsual  style.  In  former  years,  however, 
we  have  been  shown  works  which  throw  this 
into  the  shade.  Paul  Potter’s  “Sportsmen” 
(119),  though  a small  picture,  is  one  of  the 
painter’s  best  works ; the  figures  on  horse  and 
foot  are  well  grouped  together;  the  whole  is 
good  in  light  and  colour,  and  well  worked  out. 
Of  Jan  Steen’s  works  we  have  had  a more 
attractive  display  than  those  shown  this  year. 
All  of  them  are  unpleasant  in  colour  and  some 
in  subject,  thongh  in  none  is  the  artist  any- 
thing but  himself,  individual  and  original  as  he 
always  was.  “The  Month  of  a River”  (141), 
by  William  van  de  Yelde,  is  a pleasant  little 
piece,  worth  comparing  with  one  or  two  other 
treatments  of  a similar  subject  by  different 
artists  in  the  same  room. 

The  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  century 
schools  of  Northern  Europe  are  not  numerously 
represented  this  year.  The  earliest  picture  is 
a “ Marriage  of  the  Virgin  ” (215),  foolishly 
ascribed  to  Van  Eyck,  but  in  reality  a Cologne 
work  of  about  14S0.  This  is  followed,  in  point 
of  time,  by  the  most  important  work  in  the 
Exhibition,  the  famous  “Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  by  Mabuse,  from  Castle  Howard  (230). 
Mabuse  was  an  artist  of  the  School  of  Bruges, 
who,  up  to  nearly  the  fortieth  year  of  his  lifp, 
was  subject  only  to  Flem'sh  influences.  This 
picture  represents  him  at  the  height  of  his 
native  power,  and  before  that  power  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  Italy. 
Had  he  but  stayed  at  home  and  gone  on  paint- 
ingin  this  fashion,  gathering  increase  of  expe- 
rience and  dexterity,  the  last  twenty  years  of 
hii  life  might  have  produced  as  rich  a harvest 
of  mature  work  as  Diirer  himself  gave  forth. 
The  fates  determined  otherwise.  For  perfec- 
tion of  finish,  definite  knowledge  of  what  to  do 
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and  how  to  do  it,  few  pictures  in  the  world 
surpass  this  extraordinary  work. 

The  styles  of  Bernard  van  Orley  and  Mos- 
taert  appear  in  two  pictures,  a lady’s  portrait 
(153),  ascribed  to  the  former,  and  a “Magda- 
len” (202)  by  the  latter.  Of  sixteenth-century 
German  artists  there  are  a few  works  of  the 
second  rank.  Two  wings  of  some  altar-piece 
(219  and  221),  ascribed  to  a certain  Hans  Braun, 
unknown  to  us,  are  in  reality  good  specimens  of 
the  style  of  Bartholomeus  de  Bruyn.  From 
the  Dublin  National  Gallery  come  two  South 
German  portraits,  that  of  Margaret  Knob- 
lauchin  (174)  by  a Swiss  follower  of  Holbein, 
and  that  of  Anthony  Hundertpfundt  (175),  by 
Wolfgang  Hauber,  a conscientious  imitator  of 
Diirer. 

Coming  now  to  Italian  pictures,  there  are 
none  of  great  merit  belonging  to  the  early 
schools.  The  North  Italians  are  best  repre- 
sented. First  comes  an  unpleasant,  but  seem- 
ingly  genuine,  work  of  Bartolomeo  Vivarini 
(206),  painted  nnder  Paduan  influence.  The 
“Madonna”  (207)  is  a signed  picture  by  a rare 
pupil  of  Bellini,  Giovanni  Mansueti.  The 
“Madonna  with  Saints”  (211)  is  an  early 
work  by  some  other  pupil  of  Bellini's,  just 
possibly  Cima.  “ Diana  and  the  Fishermen  ” 
(205)  and  the  “Battle  Piece”  (253)  are  both 
good  pictures,  and  show  the  influence,  though 
not  the  handiwork,  of  Giorgione.  Far  less 
excellent  is  the  “Three  Kings”  (227),  falsely 
ascribed  to  Catena.  It  is  by  some  Germanising 
Venetian  of  small  importance.  The  “ Punish- 
ment of  Actason”  (159)  is  rightly  ascribed  to 
Veronese,  though  at  first  glance  it  more  re- 
sembles a painting  by  Tintoret.  It  contains  no 
splendour  of  drapery  and  no  elaborate  archi- 
tecture. The  charm  of  it  is  the  play  of  light 
upon  the  nude,  which  is  inspired  by  Tintoret, 
and  the  rare  harmony  of  colour,  which  is 
Veronese’s  own.  The  other  picture  ascribed  to 
the  same  artist  (168)  is  a poor  school  work. 
An  animated  representation  of  the  “ Piazza 
Coleone”  (154)  is  a really  good  example  of  the 
powers  of  Francesco  Guardi. 

The  front  of  a cassone  (218)  is  a rare  piece 
of  work,  probably  from  the  studio  of  Vittore 
Pisano.  The  “St.  Catherine”  (216)  is  one  of 
Crivelli’s  most  pleasing  productions,  full  of 
tender  sentiment  and  graceful  design.  It  is 
perfect  preservation.  The  bust  portrait 
profile  (209)  is  rightly  given  to  Ambrogio 
Borgognone.  It  shows  him  under  the  influence 
of  Antonello,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  his  work.  Very  close  to  him  are  the  panels 
forming  a further  instalment  of  the  decorati 
frieze  belonging  to  Mr.  Willett,  some  of  which 
were  shown  last  year.  They  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  quite  up  to  the  average  of  what 
we  saw  before.  The  “Madonna”  (222) 
ordinary  Milanese  type. 

The  “ Holy  Family  ” (173)  comes  from  the 
period,  though  not  the  band,  of  Marco  d’Oggione. 
The  so-called  Bottinone  (228)  is  likewise  a 
Milanese  painting  with  Btrong  Florentine  ele- 
ments, and  treated  in  an  archaistic  manner.  A 
good  and  well -conserved  example  of  Francia 
appears  in  the  “ S.  Koch”  (176),  which  is  both 
signed  and  dated  (1502). 

Some  interesting  Florentine  pictures  are 
placed  in  the  Fourth  Gallery.  None  of  the 
works  of  the  school  of  Giotto  are  of  any  im- 
portance. The  little  “ Journey  of  the  Three 
Kings  (220)  shows  the  combined  influences  of 
Angelico  and  G.  da  Fabriano.  An  “ Allegory  ” 
(254)  ascribed  to  Signorelli,  is  probably  bv 
Piero  di  Cosimo,  who  had  a liking  for  such  sub- 
jects; by  no  possibility  is  it  a Signorelli.  The 
lunette  (235)  is  by  Botticelli,  and  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  his  early  period.  The  round 
Madonna  ”(244)  is  a school  work.  The  eighteen 
little  pilaster  panels  bearing  saints  (252,  250) 
are  good  school  pictures  from  a master’s  design. 
Ihereis  averysimple  and  beautiful  “ Madonna,” 
by  Albertmelii  (225),  and  four  little  paintings 
(213)  are  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  A half- 
length”  St.  George,  ”(208)  is  only  of  Ghirlandaio’s 
school.  The  little  round  “ Madonna  and 
Saints  (-03),  ascribed  to  Raffaelino  del  Garbo, 
is  at  least  a most  charming  work  of  the  late 
fifteenth  - century  Florentine  school.  The 
cassone  front  (212)  and  the  “Entombment” 
(217)  are  poor  anonymous  works  of  the  same 
period,  showing  Botticelli’s  influence.  There 
are  several  anonymous  fifteenth-century  Sienese 
R?”08  .g32»  243>  251),  and  one,  a “ Madonna  ” 
(-10)  with  which  the  name  of  Matteoda  Siena 
13  m.a  probability  justly  associated. 

The  authorship  of  the  picture  of  a “ Choir- 


which  we  can  offer  no  help.  The  work  is  cer- 
tainly fine,  probably  Italian,  and  painted  in  the 
last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  best  Spanish  picture  is  a “Madonna  in 
Glory”  (164),  by  Murillo,  of  his  usual  kind 
though  better  than  usual  in  treatment.  We 
prefer  it  above  the  famous  but  vulgar  work 
in  the  Louvre.  The  so-called  “ Portrait  of 
Genoese  Noble"  (150),  really  a picture  of  a 
Man-at-arms,  is  a thoroughly  sound  and  effective 
piece  of  workmanship.  Velasquez’s  hand  had 
no  share  in  the  painting  of  the  “ Head  of  a 
Man”  (181),  though  his  influence  is  apparent 
throughout  it.  Zurbaran  is  accredited  with  the 
una-tractive  “Franciscan  Friar”  (162). 

The  “Assumption”  (172)  is  a genuine  piece 
of  Nicholas  Poussin’s  work.  The  definiteness 
of  the  artist’s  intention,  and  the  easy  skill  by 
which  he  attains  his  ends,  are  the  good  points 
in  a picture  which  is  not  likely  to  be  popular  in 
these  days.  Two  “Fetes  Champeties”  (115 
and  128)  are  good  examples  of  what  was 
possible  to  Jean  Baptiste  Pater,  one  of  the 
best  followers  of  Watteau. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  WHICHCORD. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  architect, 
and  past-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
23,  Inverness-terrace,  on  the  9th  inst.,  after  a 
short  illness,  the  cause  of  death  being  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  terminating  with  paralysis 
of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Whichcord  was  born  on  Nov.  11,  1823,  so 
that  he  had  but  recently  entered  on  his  sixty- 
second  year.  His  native  place  was  Maidstone, 
where  his  father  (who  died  in  1860)  carried  on 
a large  practice,  besides  holding  the  position  of 
County  Surveyor.  The  future  President  of  the 
Institute  was  educated  at  Maidstone,  and  after- 
wards at  King’s  College,  London,  under  Dr. 
Lonsdale.  He  commenced  his  professional  work 
as  his  father’s  pupil  in  January,  1810,  and 
became  a student  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1844.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Institute.  In  these  early 
years  of  his  professional  life  he  assisted 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in 
Canterbury,  Maidstone,  Rochester,  and  other  | 
towns.  He  also  made  surveys  for  railways 
intersecting  the  county  of  Kent,  and  took 
part  in  the  construction  of  locks,  bridges, 
and  other  hydraulic  works  on  the  River  Med- 
way. He  went  abroad  in  1846,  passing  through 
France  to  Italy,  and  proceeding  to  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  Having  got  so 
far,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was 
seizid  with  a strong  inclination  to  visit  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land.  He  travelled  for  a length- 
ened period  in  Turkey  in  Asia  as  an  Arab, 
living  with  a tribe,  and  making  a journey  to 
the  Euphrates.  Returning  to  Syria,  he  made 
a visit  to  every  known  spot  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Having  acquired 
the  language  and  assumed  the  costume  of 
their  custodians,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  the 
Mahometan  holy  places  and  mosques  without 
hindrance.  Departing  from  Syria,  he  went  into 
Egypt,  proceeding  as  far  up  the  Nile  as  the 
Third  Cataract.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1850,  but  went  abroad 
again  the  same  year  for  a shorter  tour  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Denmark.  As  may  be 
supposed,  he  made  a large  number  of  sketches 
while  on  his  travels.  On  his  return  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Ash- 
pitel,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  carried  out 
oral  important  works,  of  an  engineering  as 
well  as  of  an  architectural  character,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
This  partnership  was  terminated  in  1858,  and 
Mr.  Ashpitel  died  in  1869.  In  1854  (a  year 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was 
created)  he  was  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates District  Surveyor  for  Deptford.  He  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1850, 
and  President  in  1879,  holding  office  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Whichcord’s  work  as  President 
of  the  Institute  was  characterised  by  his 
usual  energy  and  business  capacity ; and 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  policy  continued  under  his 
regime,  those  who  differed  most  from  that  policy 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  in  his  guidance 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  he  was  actuated 


gatory  Examination  was  put  on  an  effective 
footing.  He  was  an  admirable  chairman,  dis- 
playing great  tact,  and  always  keeping  a meeting 
over  which  he  presided  well  in  hand.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society  in  1881,  in  succession  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt. 
He  held  the  appointment  of  consulting  archi- 
tect to  the  Colonial  Government  in  respect 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Cape 
Town,  and  designed  the  internal  fittings 
of  those  buildings.  He  was  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors to  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  principal  buildings 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  as  archi- 
tect arc  St.  Stephen’s  Club  House,  West- 
minster,* the  National  Safe  Deposit  Company’s 
building,  and  the  New  Zealand  Banking  House, 
Queen  Victoria- street,  besides  numerous  build- 
ings for  mercantile  purposes  in  the  City  of 
London,  including  the  large  block  of  offices 
known  as  No.  9,  Mincing-lane ; No.  24,  Lom- 
bard-street ; No.  8,  Old  Jewry;  Mansion  House 
Chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street  ; and  Messrsi 
Brown,  Janson,  & Co.’s  Banking  House, 
Abchurch-lane.  He  was  architect  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  at  Brighton,  the  Clarence 
Hotel,  Dover,  and  other  buildings  of  the 
kind.  He  was  also  architect  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  and  parsonage,  Shortlands,  Kent.  Of 
recent  years  Mr.  Whichcord  has  been  largely 
occupied  as  arbitrator  in  reference  and 
compensation  cases,  being  frequently  employed 
in  those  matters  by  tbe  Government,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  railway 
companies.  He  was  the  author  of  “ The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Christ  Church, 
Maidstone,”  “The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Aldermanbury,”  “ Polychromy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,”  besides  several  other  works. 
He  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  In  conjunction  with  his  partner, 
the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel,  he  published  a 
work  entitled  “ Observations  on  Baths  and 
Wash-houses,”  + also  a companion  work  on  the 
“Erection  of  Fireproof  Houses  in  Flats.”  He 
was  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
(elected  in  1848)  and  a member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Surveyors. 

Mr.  Whichcord  was,  in  1S65,  a candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Barnstaple  in  Parliament. 
He  contested  the  borough  on  Conservative  prin- 
ciples, but  unsuccessfully.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  Volunter  movement,  and  in  1869 
became  a captain  in  the  1st  Middlesex  Artillery 
Volunteers,  having  previously  served  in  the 
Kent  Yeomanry.  For  the  first-mentioned  corps 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Monckton, 
raised  a battery  mainly  composed  of  young 
architects  and  lawyers.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  Freemasonry,  having  been  initiated  into  the 
“Jerusalem”  Lodge  in  1845. 

Mr.  Whichcord  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  wife  (an  Italian  lady)  he  had  no  issue. 
By  his  second  wife  (whom  he  married  in  1860, 
and  who  survives  him)  he  had  a family  of  seven 
children,  five  of  whom  are  living. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday  last  at 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  and  was  attended  by 
the  President  and  several  members  of  tbe 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  besides  deputations  from  the  District 
Surveyors’  Association,  the  Surveyors’  Insti- 
tution, the  Surveyors’  Association,  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers, and  the  “ Jerusalem”- 
Lodge.  Amongst  those  present  were  the  follow- 
ing : — Sir  John  Monckton,  Sir  Charles  Hutton 
Gregory,  C.E.,  K.C.M.G.  ; Major  Davies  ; 
and  Messrs.  Ewan  Christian,  E.  R.  Rob- 
son, J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  W.  H.  White, 
Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Octavius  Hansard, 
Alfred  Conder,  J.  Tavenor  Perry,  Henry 
Currey,  Joseph  Clarke,  Arthur  Cates,  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis,  Benjamin  Tabberer,  John  Clark- 
son, Banister  Fletcher,  Robert  Walker,  William 
Cunningham  Glen,  C.  L.  Eastlake,  and  Cole  A. 
Adams,  President  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. 


The  Builders’  Ball.  — The  thirty-seventh 
annual  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Builders' 
Benevolent  Institution  is  to  take  place  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s,  on 
Thursday  next,  the  22nd  inst. 


by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 

•*  , “ . architects  and  the  prosperity  of  architecture. 

(ioU)  js  a problem  to  the  solution  of  | It  was  ' ' ’ 


i mainly  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Obli- 


* For  illustrations  and  description  see  Builder,  vol  xxxir. 
(1874),  pp.  308,  309,  311. 

t In  conjunction  with  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Which- 
cord was  architect  of  the  Lambeth  Baths,  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  one  of  the  earliest  and  largest  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  London. 


,Jan.  17,  1885.] 
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Illustrations. 


/(WINDOW  IN  SOUTH  CHOIR  AISLE, 
SALISBURY. 

SE  give  this  week  two  more  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones’s  figures  from  a window 
in  the  south  choir  aisle,  Salisbury 
d hedral.  Two  figures  from  the  same -window 
ilj*e  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  January  3rd. 


ii  ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  UPPER 
HOLLOWAY. 

iPhis  church,  now  being  erected  from  the 
■ tigns  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  which  were 
boted  in  a limited  competition  of  five  archi- 
ve,—Mr.  Ewan  Christian  being  the  profes- 
nal  referee,  — consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
,Ies,  organ-chamber,  large  west  porch,  and 
b large  vestries.  It  is  faced  on  the  outside 
,h  red  brioks,  the  interior  being  plastered 
bh  arches,  quoins,  jambs,  and  reveals  of  red 
;ck.  The  stone  of  the  pillars,  tracery,  &c.,  is 
th,  from  the  Monks  Quarry.  The  roofs  and 
its  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  paving  of  the 
ve  of  wooden  blocks.  Messrs.  Dove  Bros,  are 
3 contractors,  whose  tender  for  the  work 
tj.'npleto  was  4,975 1.  The  church  provides 
1 8 sittings. 


Askham  Hall,  near  York. — Ground  Plan. 


IE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY,  GEDDING, 
SUFFOLK. 

This  interesting  and  quaint  little  church, 
hich  lies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
sited  by  the  Architectural  Association  this 
ar,  iB  being  restored  under  the  supervision  of 
jr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  architect. 
iTbe  general  features  are  of  Decorated 
iaracter,  though  there  are  evidences  of  a 
luch  earlier  date.  Traces  of  the  moat,  which 
iginally  surrounded  the  church,  are  still 
stinctly  perceptible. 

After  various  patchwork  repairs,  executed 
iring  the  dark  age  of  the  last  two  centurieB. 
e building  had  fallen  into  a most  deplorable 
mdition,  the  nave  being  quite  unfit  for 
vine  service.  Upon  being  instituted  to  the 
png,  the  new  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Sidney 
pucher,  set  most  energetically  to  work  on  the 
:storation.  This  has  been  carried  out  strictly 
i the  founder’s  lines,  reverentially  preserving 
;,-ery  original  feature,  and  substituting  no 
lodern  paltriness  for  ancient  solidity  of  con- 
jruction.  So  that  Gedding,  with  its  Norman 
iop-holea,  lepers’  grating,  triple  chancel  arch, 
ic.,  will  amply  maintain  its  character  for  being 
lot  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  most  interesting 
f churches  in  the  kingdom. 

The  nave  roof  has  been  taken  off,  reframed, 
ind  refixed,  all  the  Bound  old  oak  timber  having 
leen  re-used.  In  hacking  off  the  plaster  which 
jisfigured  the  outside  face  of  the  walls,  two 
f orman  windows  were  discovered,  one  on  either 
ide  of  the  nave,  north  and  south.  These  have 
;een  carefully  opened  up  and  glazed.  The 
jpers’  window  in  the  chancel  has  been  exposed 

0 view,  together  with  its  original  ironwork 
ound  therein.  The  triple  chancel  arch  is  being 
estored,  some  of  the  stonework  having  been 
emoved  and  made  good  in  brick.  There  are 
flight  remains  of  the  rood-screen,  and  the  six 
incient  benches  left  will  be  refixed. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  if  ever  erected, 
ias  disappeared,  and  is  now  of  brickwork,  with 

1 hipped  tiled  roof.  The  restoration  of  the 
ower  and  the  porch,  shown  in  the  view  to 
leplace  one  in  white  brick,  pulled  down,  is  not 
included  in  the  present  contract. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  R.  Tooley,  of  Ipswich. 


ASKHAM  HALL. 

The  new  Hall  is  to  replace  an  existing  one,  of 
no  special  interest,  which  was  not  convenient 
in  arrangements  or  good  in  its  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  present  building,  which  is  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  is  planned  with  all  the 
advantages  of  our  now  extended  knowledge  of 
hygienic  requirements.  The  whole  structure  is 
underlaid  with  a stratum  of  cement  concrete  ; 
the  drainage  has  arrangements  for  automatic 
flushing ; and  the  methods  of  heating  and 
ventilating  the  house  are  of  a very  complete 
character.  The  view  and  plan  speak  for  them- 
selves as  to  the  designing  and  planning  of  the 
building.  Externally  no  attempt  has  been  made 
at  elaboration  of  detail  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  emphasise  the  reception  portion  of  the  house. 
A certain  picturesqueness  of  grouping  has  been 
sought  for  as  suitable  to  the  position  which 
it  occupies,  embosomed  in  trees,  and  the 
dominant  feature  in  the  little  village  whose  old- 
fashioned  green  and  rural  pond  it  overlooks. 
Internally  the  principal  feature  is  the  central 
hall,  around  which  the  reception-rooms  are 
ranged.  This  portion  of  the  dwelling  is  carried 
up  two  stories,  is  lighted  by  a domed  ceiling, 
and  is  treated  with  some  little  amount  of  detail. 
The  materials  of  which  the  hall  is  built  are  red 
bricks  and  tiles,  with  Bolton  Wood  stone 
isings.  The  dwelling  will  be  the  country 
seat  of  Sir  Andrew  Fairbairn,  Member  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  county  of  York,  and 
has  been  designed,  and  is  being  carried  out,  by 
Messrs.  Chorley  & Connon,  architects,  of  15, 
Park-row,  Leeds. 


HOUSE  AT  MATTHEW’S  GREEN, 
WOKINGHAM. 

This  house,  which  has  been  erected  from  the 
lesigns  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Ravenscroft,  of  Reading,  is  situated  in  well- 
wooded  and  pleasantly-placed  grounds  near 
Wokingham. 

It  occupies  the  Bite  of  an  older  house,  which 
not  only  was  devoid  of  interest,  but  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  enlargement  of  it  first  con- 
templated was  found  to  be  impracticable.  The 
present  house,  with  lodge,  conservatory,  &c.,  all 
designed  to  be  in  harmony,  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Filewood,  formerly  of  Reading,  but  now  of 
ithe  firm  of  Silver,  Son,  & Filewood,  of  Maiden 
head,  for  the  proprietor.  The  whole  cost  was 
about  7,000L 


IMPERIAL  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
BERLIN: 

PRIZE  SCHEME  FOR  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

We  give  here  the  plans  of  the  system  of 
heating  apparatus  and  ventilation  to  which  the 
prize  was  awarded  during  the  past  year  in  a 
competition  for  the  best  design.  The  scheme 
is  by  Mr.  D.  Grove,  and  the  following  is  a transla- 
tion of  so  much  of  his  report  as  is  requisite  to 
render  the  scheme  intelligible  : — 

1 Drawing-in  of  the  Air. — Besides  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  openings  for  the  entrance  of  fresh 
air  in  the  walls  of  the  slopes  of  the  west 
front,  the  use  of  the  fountain  in  the  Konigs- 
platz  (see  fig.  4)  is  proposed  as  a point 
for  taking  in  the  air.  As  the  bottoms  of 
the  necessary  channels  should  only  be  1‘8 
mfetre  (about  5 ft.  10  in.)  below  the  surface, 
the  difficulty  arises  of  constructing  them  large 
enough  to  pass  the  requisite  quantity  of  air. 
By  using  the  best  wood-paving  immediately 
over  the  vault  of  the  channel,  or  over  cast-iron 
pipes  with  an  under-bedding  of  concrete,  the 
depth  of  the  construction  of  the  channel  cover- 
ing can  be  limited  from  25  to  15  centimetres 
(about  10  in.  to  6 in.),  so  that  the  channel  can 
havo  a clear  height  of  1’55  to  1'65  m&tre 
(5  ft.  to  5 ft.  4 in.).  It  remains  desirable  to 
raise  the  ground  at  this  point  as  much  as 
possible,  or  to  lower  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 
The  uprising  and  misty  stream  of  the  fountain 
so  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  air 


over  the  basin  that  there  results  a rapid 
descending  stream  from  the  upper  clean  air 
strata  to  the  lower ; this  takes  the  air  into  the 
openings  arranged  around  the  inner  border 
of  the  basin.  The  sectional  area  of  these 
may  be  taken  as  33  square  metres  (about 
39i  square  yards).  The  water  flowing  off 
is  conducted  to  the  ends  of  the  channels  by 
the  slopes,  there  distributed  in  open  shallow 
gutters  of  galvanised  sheet  iron,  of  which 
four  in  each  of  the  twelve  channels  are 
arranged  with  slight  falls  back  towards 
the  fountain.  The  area  of  the  water-surface 
amounts,  with  40  metres  (about  151  ft.)  length 
of  channel,  in  the  whole  to  800  square  metres 
(about  956  square  yards).  If  the  water 
of  the  fountain,  the  quantity  of  which  accord- 
ing to  data  amounts  to  50  cubic  mfetres 
(about  1 ,766  cubic  feet)  per  hour,  experiences 
a warming  in  the  whole  of  about  6°  Centigrade 
(10  8°  Fah.),  it  draws  from  the  air  per  hour 

300.000  units  of  warmth,*  and  thus  effects  for 

250.000  cubic  metres  (over  8,000,000  cubic  feet), 
amoderationof  the  temperature  of  4°  Centigrade 
(7-2°  Fah.).  An  alteration  of  the  warmth  by 
evaporation  is  not  to  be  calculated  on,  as  the 
thawing  point  under  circumstances  is  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  water.  With  a 
strong  and  ensured  change  of  air,  a very  con- 
siderable lowering  of  the  temperature  in 
summer  is  not  requisite;  but  for  times  of 
particularly  great  heat  the  arrangement  is 
so  contrived  that  the  coils  of  pipes  in  the 
air-collecting  room,  serving  during  the  winter 
as  heating  bodies,  can  be  connected  with  a cold- 
water  supply  according  to  the  system  of  Linde, 
with  a freezing-machine  in  the  boiler-house. 
These  pipes  have  a diameter  of  50  millimetres 
(nearly  2 in.),  and  an  outer  surface  of  3,360 
square  metres  in  area  (about  4,018  square 
yards). 

Purifying  of  the  Air.-  —By  utilising  the  whole 
height  of  the  cellar  and  basement  stories  for  the 
collecting-room  for  the  air  under  the  hall  of  the 
west  front,  a moderating  of  the  speed  of  the 
air  stream  to  0'6  m.  (about  2 ft.)  per  second 
is  aimed  at,  and  room  is  gained  for  abundant 
filter  surfaces,  300  square  metres  (about 
359  sq.  yds.).  The  filters  are  wooden  frames 
spanned  with  porous  stuffs  specially  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  removed  for 
purposes  of  cleaning.  The  dust  is  already 
partly  beaten  down  by  the  water  spray  before 
reaching  the  filters. 

Tempering  of  the  Air. — The  groups  of  heating 
pipes  behind  the  filters  serve  for  raising  the 
warmth  of  the  air  12°  Cent.  (21‘6°  Fahr.), 
These  can  be  shut  off  singly,  are  far  reaching, 
arranged  at  all  places  for  easy  access,  and 
contain  the  necessary  heating  surface  to  deliver 
the  amouut  of  warmth  requisite  for  moistening 
it.  Vertical  and  movable  door  -[valves  make 
possible  the  conducting  and  regulating  of  the 
streams  of  the  colder  and  warmer  air  strata. 

Moistening  of  the  Air. — Tho  air  thus  raised 
12°  Cent,  is  nearly  completely  saturated  with 


* Translator’s  note.  The  unit  of  warmth,  according 
to  the  German  standard,  is  tho  amount  transmitted  in 
one  hour  per  cubic  metre  (10754  square  feet)  through  a 
body  with  parallel  surfaces. 
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Fig.  3. — Section  of  Centre  Portion. 


Fig.  4. — Site  of  the  Future  Reichstags-gebaudc,  with  immediate  Surrounding. 

Note. — The  shaded  surface  as  shown  marks  the  definite  si' e of  the  Reichstags-gebaude ; that  with 
dotted  outline,  marked  with  the  letters  ABC  D,  the  site  for  the  competition  of  1872.  The  letter  X 
marks  the  fountain  proposed  to  be  utilised. 


IMPERIAL  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT,  BERLIN  : Prize  Scheme  for  Heating  and  Ventilation 
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moisture  by  abundant  water  spray  and  evapo- 
ration. By  the  further  warming  which  follows 
on  this  the  degree  of  saturation  is  raised  to  the 
required  percentage.  By  means  of  fixed  hygro- 
meters this  is  controlled,  and  variations  are 
equalised  with  the  aid  of  a second  moistening 
apparatus  behind  the  second  group  of  heating 
bodies. 

Further  Warming  and  Distribution  of  the  Air. — 
Before  distribution  in  the  principal  channels  of 
the  individual  parts  of  the  building,  the  further 
warming  of  the  air  takes  place  in  special  cham- 
bers up  to  + 20c  C.  (68°  F.),  and  for  the  large 
hall  up  to  + 17°  C.  (62'6°  F.). 

Ventilators.  — The  ventilators  are  separated 
for  the  largo  hall  and  the  four  corner  groups  of 
the  building;  their  capability  of  action  is  strictly 
measured  with  a view  to  loss  by  pressure. 

Principal  Channels. — The  size  of  the  prin- 
cipal channels  is  adapted  to  the  constructional 
planning  of  the  cellar  story ; the  dimensions 
in  tho  clear  resulting  from  this,  4 metres 
wide  and  21  metres  high  (about  13  ft.  1 in. 
wido  by  6 ft.  10  in.  high),  are  so  full  that  with 
a more  complete  occupation  of  the  whole  build- 
ing and  full  effect  of  the  ventilation  at  the 
same  time  for  all  the  rooms,  the  rapidity  of  the 
air  stream  in  the  principal  channels  will  not 
exceed  the  measure  of  2 metres  (about  6 ft. 

7 in.). 

Vertical  Channels. — The  sections  of  the  vertical 
channels  are  all  measured  for  full  effect  at  an 
external  temperature  of  + 5°  C.  (41°  F.),  and 
entered  in  the  drawings  according  to  brick 
dimensions  (rounded  above).  The  existing 
thicknesses  of  the  walls  are  sufficient  in  all 
places  for  providing  for  the  channels.  Should 
it  appear  desirable  to  the  building  authorities 
to  diminish  certain  of  the  sections,  this  is  very 
easilv  possible  in  those  rooms  which  do  not 
require  the  full  effect  without  propulsion  at  an 
outer  temperature  of  + 5°  C.  (41°  F.),  as  in  the 
chambers  for  the  sittings. 

Carrying  off  tho  Air. — The  same  principles  were 
suitable  for  the  arrangement  of  the  channels 
for  carrying  off  the  air  as  for  the  channels  for 
bringing  it  in.  By  bringing  these  together  in 
the  cellars,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  two 
aspiration  shafts,  of  35  metres  (about  114  ft. 
10  in.)  in  height,  and  together  20  square  metres 
(about  215i  square  feet)  in  section,  which  will 
be  warmed  by  the  steam  going  off  from  the 
engines,  eventually  by  direct  steam,  as  also  two 
exhausters,  the  full  effect  can  be  reached  with 
safety  at  all  times,  independently  of  external 
influences,  and  without  raising  the  pressure  of 
air  in  the  rooms. 

Closet  Ventilation. — By  tho  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  air  for 
the  closets  from  that  of  the  other  rooms, 
perfect  security  against  the  entrance  of  closet 
air,  &c.,  into  the  corridors,  &c.,  is  attained. 
Tho  air  is  carried  off  as  well  under  the  seats  as 
at  the  ceilings,  furthered  by  gas-burners  and 
exhausters  (worked  by  the  water  for  flushing). 

Engine  for  Steam  Service. — The  service  of 
steam  follows  from  the  boiler-house  through 
two  nipes,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  so 
chosen  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  one 
suffices  for  aotion.  The  steam-pipes  are  freed 
from  water  in  the  ordinary  way  by  self-acting 
condensed  water  flow-off  pipes.  The  to  and 
from  services  are  arranged  separately  for  the 
distinct  heating  groups  : all  division  and  return 
valves,  condensed  water  flow-off  pipes  and 
collecting  vessels  are  united  in  the  central  room 
under  the  vestibule  and  principal  staircase  of 
the  east  front,  so  that  from  there  the  circula- 
tion of  the  steam  can  be  conducted  to  all  parts, 
shut  off,  and  regulated.  In  the  same  place 
is  situated  the  engine  for  driving  the  venti- 
lators (50-h.p.  horizontal,  with  Colman’s  dis- 
tributing valve  motion)  and  the  main  trans- 
mission. 

Air  heated  by  Steam. — There  is  a special 
heating  - chamber  for  each  individual  room 
arranged  perpendicularly  under  the  same.  The 
heating-chambers  are  situated,  suitably  marked, 
in  a continuous  row  by  the  wall  of  the  principal 
channels,  and  are  therefore  accessible  in  the 
easiest  manner ; the  front  wall  is  formed 
movable,  the  dimensions  so  measured  that  the 
medium  speed  of  the  stream  in  the  same  does 
not  exceed  05  m&tre  (about  19fc  in.). 

Regulation  of  the  Heating  of  the  Air  by  Steam. 
The  regulating  valves  are  intended  to  be  con- 
structed in  a most  simple  manner,  close- 
shutting, balanced,  with  bronze  framing  and 
adjusting  apparatus ; the  detail  is  reserved  for 
special  working  out.  The  permissible  maxima 
and  minima  of  the  temperature  are  signalled 


both  in  the  heating-chamber  and  in  the  office  of 
the  officials  having  the  oversight  thereof ; then 
follows  the  insertion  of  the  flap-valves  and 
valves  in  the  simplest  and  most  sure  manner  in 
the  heating-chamber  itself  by  the  officers  in 
charge  of  it.  For  indications  of  the  tempera- 
ture, electrical  connexions  with  signals  from  the 
maxima  and  minima  thermometers  to  the  de- 
cided-on points  are  allowed  for  afterwards,  and 
considered  in  the  estimate.  Direct  Bpeaking- 
tubes  are  also  provided  for  between  the  engi- 
neer’s office  and  the  points  where  the  principal 
channels  commence,  the  principal  hall,  Ac., 
telephonic  communication  with  the  upper 
stories,  and  a pneumatic-tube  from  the  mixing 
chamber  to  the  office  for  entering  the  trials  of 
the  air. 

Hot  - water  Heating.  — Each  of  the  four 
groups  for  the  four  parts  of  the  building 
is  divided  into  two  systems  with  separate 
boilers ; one  of  whioh  serves  in  each  case  for  the 
library,  office,  dwellings,  and  closets,  the  other 
for  the  remaining  rooms,  so  that  the  first  can  be 
warmed  independently  of  tho  action  of  the  whole 
arrangement.  Both  boilers  and  systems  are 
connected  with  each  other,  provided  with 
valves,  and  can  be  put  in  action  at  pleasure, 
either  singly  or  together. 

Arrangement  in  the  individual  Rooms. — The 
air  streams  into  the  individual  rooms  at  a suitable 
height  above  the  floor,  near  the  ceiling  or  the 
floor,  as  needed,  and  in  turn  goes  from  them. 
Close-shutting  flap-valves,  simply  constructed, 
are  provided  everywhere.  In  the  larger  rooms 
the  internal  architecture  will  give  the  possibility 
to  introduce  a further  division  of  the  air.  Pro- 
posals for  these,  however,  must  remain  reserved 
for  special  working  out,  as  with  these  tho  con- 
structional considerations  are  of  corresponding 
influence,  and  detailed  working  drawings,  for 
instance,  are  not  yet  to  the  present  time 
before  us. 

Principal  Hall. — For  the  principal  hall,  the 
possibility  of  bringing  in  the  air  direct  in  the 
most  simple  and  natural  manner  follows  from 
the  existence  of  a fixed  situation,  and  of  a large 
area  at  disposal  under  the  floor,  viz.,  equally 
distributed  under  all  the  seats.  As  the  air  stream- 
ing in  is  tempered  to  20°  C.  (68°  F.),  and  enters 
with  a minimum  speed  under  the  seats,  every 
possibility  of  a troublesome  draught  is  excluded. 
By  the  warmth  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
products  of  respiration,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  raised.  This  rises  to  the  ceiling,  and 
there  immediately  follows  the  carrying  away  of 
it  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  hall  is  disposed  to  corre- 
spond with  this.  As,  however,  a good  effect 
can  also  be  attained  by  another  situation  for 
the  inlets,  the  choice  of  one  or  other  of  the 
arrangements  may  depend  on  personal  views. 
[It  appears  that  the  author  of  tho  scheme 
contemplated  having  the  power  of  reversing  the 
localities  of  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  great  hall 
or  Parliament  House  proper,  and  prepared  a 
special  section  showing  the  air  propelled  or 
allowed  to  rise  through  upcast  shafts  first  and 
entering  through  the  cove  in  the  ceiling,  being 
then  drawn  off  through  the  floor.  The  section 
(fig.  3)  indicating  this  arrangement  is  the  one 
that  has  been  sent  to  us  for  illustration  of 
the  scheme,  somewhat  illogically.  It  shows, 
however,  the  three  tiers  of  chambers  under 
the  floor  of  the  great  hall,  as  described  ; but 
in  regarding  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  scheme 
as  above  described,  the  direction  of  the  arrows 
at  the  cornice  and  floor  of  the  hall  must  be 
regarded  as  reversed,  and  the  “ zuluft-canal  ” 
(inlet  shaft)  shown  at  the  left  of  the  section  of 
the  hall  must  be  regardod  as  a descending 
exhaust  shaft  communicating  with  the  main 
exhaust  shafts  (“  abluft-caniile  ”)  shown  on  the 
extreme  right  and  left  of  the  section.  These 
apparently  remain  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
but  in  the  scheme  which  the  author  (rightly, 
we  think)  prefers,  of  admitting  the  warmed  air 
below  and  taking  it  out  above,  the  vitiated 
air  is  drawn  down  first  and  sent  up  again 
through  the  main  exhaust  chimneys.  In  the 
second  or  alternati  ve  scheme  it  passes  direct  from 
the  floor  of  the  hall  to  the  “abluft”  chimney. 
— Ed.]  The  following  may  yet  be  noted  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  chosen  in  the 
scheme  before  you  to  make  possible  an  exact 
control  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering 
through  the  floor.  An  air-reservoir  must  be 
formed  under  the  hall,  in  which  the  air  is 
already  found  at  its  proper  temperature ; 
further,  we  must  be  able  to  effectuate 
quickly  and  surely  the  regulating  during 
changes  in  the  sitting  of  the  House ; for 
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example,  during  divisions.  For  this  pur- 
pose two  stories,  sufficiently  high  to  pass 
through,  are  to  be  formed  over  the  cellar  story, 
between  the  floors  of  the  lower  story  and  of 
the  hall,  by  the  insertion  of  a middle  floor. 
The  freshly-warmed  air  (tempered  to  about 
17°  Cent.,  say  62°  Fahr.)  streams  out  of  the 
preliminary  warming-chambers  to  the  venti- 
lators in  the  cellar  story.  From  these  the  air 
is  passed  on  to  the  next  story,  where  it  is 
divided  into  two  rooms  situated  in  a parallel 
line  against  each  other,  of  which  one  is  heated. 
Around  the  other,  between  the  heated  and 
unheated  chambers,  is  left  a passage,  1 m&tro 
(about  3 ft.  4 in.)  wide,  that  can  be  placed  in 
communication  with  tho  more  or  less  warmed 
chambers  by  means  of  regulating  slides  (the 
slides  are  movable  outwards  from  ono  posi- 
tion by  means  of  Bimple  rollers  and  draw 
apparatus).  These  mixing  passages  open  up- 
wards towards  the  third  story,  the  control- 
room.  According  to  the  height  of  the  control 
thermometer,  less  or  more  warm  air  is  admitted 
to  the  mixing  passages,  and  by  this  means  the 
proper  temperature  iB  already  formed  below 
the  floor  for  every  part  of  the  hall.  Ono 
part  of  the  control  - room  is  separated  for 
the  Tribunes,  that  the  temperature  of  those 
maybe  independently  regulated.  Corresponding 
to  this  special  carrying-off  channels  are  arranged. 
The  thermometers  are  connected  electrically 
with  signals  in  the  engine-room  and  control- 
office.  The  warming-chambers  of  the  hall  are 
provided  with  warm-water  heating  (low-pres- 
sure) , to  regulate  with  certainty  the  mildest  tem- 
pering of  the  air,  and  to  gain  a constant  supply 
of  moderately  warm  air  for  regulating  purposes. 
The  draw-off  channels  are  led  down  to  the  lower 
story,  having  a total  sectional  area  of  6'25  square 
metres  (about  67i  square  feet)  for  both  sides 
of  the  hall  united  there  by  the  shortest  route 
and  connected  with  tho  aspiration  shafts. 
Daring  the  heating  of  the  hall  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  take  off  the  warm  air  at  the 
ceiling.  The  disposition  hit  upon  makes  pos- 
sible in  the  simplest  manner  the  carrying  off  of 
the  air  at  the  floor  by  reversing  the  valves  to 
the  suction-channels  leading  past  at  the  sides. 
Lastly,  the  position  of  these  channels  affords 
the  advantage  still,  of  no  small  value,  of  being 
able  to  attain  during  the  cleaning  of  the  hall 
a complete  and  sure  removal  of  all  dust  particles. 
For  this  object  the  control-room  is  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  suction-channels  by  largo 
(closely-shut)  openings.  When  these  openings 
are  set  free,  and  at  the  same  time  the  doors  and 
skylight  over  the  hall  opened,  a streaming  in  of 
fresh  air,  but  weak,  is  maintained  thereby 
towards  the  control-room  by  a corresponding 
fixing  in  of  the  slide-valves  to  the  air-chambers, 
and  when,  in  the  last  place,  both  suction- shafts 
are  claimed  for  the  hall  alone  at  the  same  time, 
by  shutting  off  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
it  is  possible  to  effect  the  most  thorough 
cleansing  and  the  removal  of  all  dust  particles 
directly  towards  the  suction-shafts. 

Total  Cost. — The  total  cost  of  this  design  is 
indicated  in  the  estimate  of  cost,  according  to 
which  it  amounts  to  about  482,500  marks 
(about  23,652Z.).  To  this  it  should  be  noted 
that  all  dimensions  are  calculated  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  effect  according  to  the  programme 
(conditions)  at  the  same  time  in  all  rooms. 

Action. — In  making  use  of  a centralised 
scheme  of  the  importance  of  the  one  projected, 
it  is  not  sufficient  so  to  manage  the  working 
that  any  irregularities  which  may  happen 
can  be  remedied  in  a supplementary  way ; 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  com- 
plaints at  the  first.  This  is  only  possible  when 
the  working  is  carried  out  with  regard  to  all 
the  conditions  coming  under  observation,  num- 
ber of  the  rooms  used,  frequency  of  their  use, 
external  temperature,  height  of  the  barometer, 
degree  of  moisture,  direction  of  the  wind,  Ac., 
on  the  basis  of  a continuous  observation  of 
the  working  in  every  part  of  the  general 
arrangements.  An  engineer  should  for  that 
reason  be  appointed  on  whom  the  responsi- 
ble superintendence  is  incumbent,  who  works 
at  and  revises  regularly  the  reports  on  the 
course  of  all  the  apparatus,  determines  in 
the  first  place  the  principles  for  regulating  it 
on  the  basis  of  actual  observations,  and  issues 
special  instructions  for  particular  cases.  The 
general  management  of  the  apparatus  follows 
from  the  disposition  thereof  without  anything 
further.  Subordinate  to  the  engineer,  besides 
the  staff  of  the  boiler-house,  who  are  not 
to  be  considered  here,  are  an  engine  attendant 
(chief  stoker),  two  permanent  Btokers,  and  an 
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issistant  stoker  (as  a reserve  and  for  educating 
is  a substitute  during  changes  in  the  staff), 
rhe  management  of  the  complete  practical 
service  is  subject  to  the  chief  stoker,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  engineer.  The  three 
3tokers  attend  to  the  separate  parts  of  the 
building  (middle  building,  north  and  south), 
with  a relief  or  respectively  a change  so  that 
each  becomes  acquainted  with  all  the  parts; 
prepare  the  reports  on  the  height  of  the  ther- 
mometer, hygrometer,  anemometer ; and  look 
after  the  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  all 
apparatus  and  working-rooms.  When  in  full 
working  order  a regular  round  should  be  orga- 
nised through  all  the  rooms,  and  specially 
through  the  principal  air-galleries  and  heating- 
chambers.” 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

We  have  a modem  version  of  the  herald’s 
visitations  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  our  Government  calling  upon  all  tradesmen 
(and  their  name  is  legion)  using  the  Royal  arms 
to  8how|by  what  authority  they  doso.  We  there- 
fore venture  in  this  article  to  give  a short 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  our  national 
shield  and  its  accessories. 

“ Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,”  says  Planche 
in  “ The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,”  &c.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  such  advice.  But  where 
is  the  beginning  P Well,  putting  aside  all  con- 
jecture and  all  tradition  that  are  unsupported  by 
examples,  we  cannot  give  an  earlier  origin  to 
“ the  Ro>al  coat  ” than  the  reign  of  Richard  I.. 
whose  seal  is  engraved  with  the  three  11  lions  of 
England,”  even  as  we  now  behold  them  on 
every  side  of  us. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  add  that  perhaps, 
etrictly  speaking,  according  to  the  rules  of 
heraldry,  our  Royal  animals  are  only  leopards. 
Much  has  been  written  on  this  point,  and  it  has 
been  very  hotly  contested,  but  lions  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  paths  of  our  enemies  and  lions 
they  must  ever  remain. 

This  shield  of  our  “ Coeur  de  Lion”  was 
borne  by  his  unworthy  successor  John,  by 
Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  IT.,  and  III.,  until  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  latter’s  reign,  when  he 
quartered  the  “ fleur-de-lis  ” with  the  lions, 
thus  showing  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France 
through  his  mother,  who  was  a French  princess, 
and  this  quartering  was  retained  by  us  till  the 
present  century.  And  here  we  must  pause  again 
to  put  the  unanswerable  question, — What  li- 
the “ fleur-de-lis  P ” Well,  some  writers  have 
held  that  it  represents  a flower,  others  say  the 
head  of  a sceptre,  others  again  assume  it  to  be 
the  point  of  a spear,  and  yet  again  it  is  claimed 
as  a frog  or  a toad  ! Books  upon  books  have  been 
written  on  this  mystery  and  we  are  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  ever. 

The  shield  assumed  by  Edward  III.  “ holds 
good”  until  about  the  year  1105,  when  the 
number  of  the  fleurs-de-lis  was  reduced  to  three 
in  each  quartering  to  correspond  with  the  altera- 
tion made  by  the  French,  and  commonly  known 
as  “ France  modern,”  as  distinguished  from 
“ France  ancient,”  the  former  quartering.  We 
have  now  reached  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

This  shield  of  “ France  modern  ” and  England 
quarterly  will  carry  us  on  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  who  brought  in  the  Scottish  lion 
rampant,  the  origin  of  which,  as  a writer 
observes,  “ is  veiled  by  the  mists  of  antiquity.” 
The  Irish  harp  was  introduced  at  the  same 
time.  These  “ arms  of  the  Stuarts  ” will  run 
till  May  1st,  1707,  when  Anne  bore  England 
impaling  Scotland,  France  modern,  and  Ireland. 

The  “Arms  of  Hanover”  came  with  George  I., 
and  were  retained  until  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  “ fleurs-dc-lys  ” were  removed  from  the 
Royal  shield  of  Great  Bi'itain  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1801. 

The  Royal  crest  is  a lion  standing  on  a crown, 
and  wearing  a crown,  and  was  first  borne  by 
Edward  III.  on  a cap  of  estate.  We  must  say 
a few  words  about  the  “ supporters  ” of  our 
Royal  arms,  and  here  we  have  no  authority  for 
going  farther  back  than  Henry  VI.,  who  bore 
two  white  antelopes,  also  a lion  and  a panther,  or 
an  antelope.  Edward  IV.,  a lion  and  a bull,  or  a 
lion  and  a hart.  Richard  III.,  a lion  and  a boar, 
or  two  boars.  Henry  VII.,  a dragon  and  a grey- 
hound, or  two  greyhounds,  or  a lion  and  a dragon, 
and  all  the  Tudors  bore  the  same  supporters 
with  slight  variations. 

The  familiar  “ lion  and  unicorn”  date  from 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  and  have  remained 
undisturbed  until  the  present  day. 


The  origin  of  supporters  is  another  of  the 
many  disputed  points  in  heraldry  into  which  we 
cannot  enter.  They  are  of  great  service  in 
determining  the  date  of  any  building  that  bears 
them.  The  motto,  “ Dieu  et  mon  droit”  was 
assumed  by  Henry  VI.,  and  has  held  its  ground 
ever  since.  It  was  an  ancient  English  war-cry. 

With  regard  to  the  crown,  all  our  monarchs 
since  Henry  IV.’s  time  have  worn  it  with  two 
arches,  with  the  exception  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Charles  I.,  who  arched  their  crowns  three  times, 
and  this  is  sometimes  a clue  to  a date. 

The  Royal  banners  or  standards  are  charged 
with  the  bearings  of  the  shield  of  arms  for  the 
time  being. 

We  cannot  tell  why  Wales  should  have 
been  left  out  in  the  cold,  but  it  is  a fact  that 
the  Principality  has  never  been  represented 
on  the  national  shield,  and  it  is  a fact  to  be 
regretted. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS: 

TITE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  delivered  a very 
able  and  interesting  address  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last,  on  taking  the  chair,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  election,  as  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers.  We  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  it, — Principles  are  generally 
very  soon  determined,  and  progress  ensues,  not 
by  additions  to  the  principles,  but  by  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  giving  to  those  prin- 
ciples a practical  shape,  or  by  combining  in  one 
structure  principles  of  construction  which  had 
been  hitherto  used  apart.  So  far  as  novelty  in 
the  principle  of  girder-construction  is  concerned, 
I must  confine  myself  to  that  combination  of 
principles  which  is  represented  by  the  suspended 
cantilever,  of  which  the  Forth  Bridge,  only  now 
in  course  of  construction,  affords  the  most 
notable  instance.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
rigid  bridge,  with  1,700  ft.  spans,  and  with  the 
necessity  for  eo  much  clear-headway  below, 
could  have  been  constructed  without  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle.  The  St.  Louis  Bridge 
of  Mr.  Eads  may,  I think,  be  fairly  said  to 
embody  a principle  of  construction  novel  since 
1862,  tha-  of  employing  for  the  arch-ribs  tubes 
composed  of  steel  staves  hooped  together.  In 
suspension  bridges  there  has  been  introduced  that 
which  I think  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank  among 
principlesof  construction,  the  light  upper  chain, 
from  which  are  suspended  the  linked  truss- 
rods,  doing  the  actual  work  of  supporting  the 
load,  the  rods  being  maintained  in  straight 
lines,  and  without  the  flexure  at  the  joints  due 
to  their  weight.  In  the  East  River-bridge, 
New  York,  there  was  also  introduced  that  which 
I believe  was  a novelty  in  the  mode  of  applying 
the  wire  cables.  These  were  not  made  as  un- 
twisted cables,  and  then  hoisted  into  place, 
thereby  imposing  severe  strains  upon  many  of 
the  wires  composing  the  cable,  through  their 
flexure  over  the  saddles  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
individual  wires  were  led  over  from  side  to 
side,  each  one  having  the  length  appropriate 
to  its  position,  and  all,  therefore,  when  the 
bridge  was  erected,  having  the  same  initial 
strain  and  the  same  fair  play.  The  employ- 
ment of  testing  machines  has  come  into  the 
daily  practice  of  the  engineer.  In  lieu  of  such 
machines  being  used,  by  the  few,  and  at  rare 
intervals  upon  small  specimens,  for  experimental 
purposes,  they  are  now  employed  in  daily  prac- 
tice and  on  a large  scale.  In  harbour  work  we 
have  bad  the  principle  of  construction  employed 
by  Mr.  Stoney  at  Dublin,  where  cement 
masonry  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  the  wall, 
for  its  whole  height  and  thickness.  By  a very 
carefully  thought-out  apparatus  blocks  are 
raised  off  the  seats  whereon  they  have  been 
made,  and  are  transported  to  their  destination. 
It  is  no  simple  undertaking  (even  in  these  days) 
to  raise  (otherwise  than  hydraulically)  a weight 
of  350  tons,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  blocks 
with  which  Mr.  Stoney  deals.  An  extremely 
ingenious  mode  of  dealing  with  the  slack  chain 
prevents  its  becoming  fouled  and  not  paying 
out  properly  when  the  block  is  being  lowered. 
This  is  accomplished  by  reeving  the  slack  of 
each  chain  over  two  fixed  sets  of  multiple 
sheaves,  and,  automatically,  the  slack  is  kept 
clear.  A noteworthy  instance  of  the  use  of 
pneumatic  appliances  in  cylinder-sinking  for 
foundations  is  that  in  progress  at  the  Forth- 
bridge.  The  wrought-iron  cylinders  are  70  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  cutting  edge,  and  have  a 
taper  of  about  1 in  46.  At  their  bottoms 
there  is  a roofed  chamber,  into  which  the  air  is 
pumped,  and  in  which  the  men  work  when 


excavating,  this  roof  being  supported  by  ample 
main  and  cross  lattice  girderp.  At  the  Tay- 
bridge,  also  now  in  course  of  construction,  the 
cylinders  are  sunk,  while  being  guided  through 
wrought-iron  pontoons,  which  are  floated  to 
their  berths  and  are  then  secured  at  the  desired 
spot  by  the  protrusion,  hydraulically,  of  four 
legs,  which  bear  upon  the  bottom,  and  thus, 
until  they  are  withdrawn,  convert  the  pontoon 
from  a floating  into  a fixed  structure.  Modes 
of  “cut  and  cover”  have  been  proposed 
for  the  performance  of  sub-aqueous  work, 
sometimes  by  means  of  cofferdams,  and 
with  the  work  therefore  open  to  the  day- 
light during  execution,  and  sometimes  by  move*- 
able  pneumatic  appliances.  A construction 
known  to  very  few  is  the  diving  apparatus- 
known  as  the  “ Bateau-plongeur,”  and  used  at 
the  “ barrage”  on  the  Nile.  This  consists  of  a 
barge  fitted  with  an  air-tight  cabin,  provided 
with  an  air-lock,  and  having  in  the  centre  of  its 
floor  a large  oval  opening,  surrounded  by  a 
casing  standing  up  above  the  water-line.  In 
this  casing  another  casing  slides  telescopically, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  connected  to  the 
top  of  the  fixed  casing  by  a leather  “ sleeve.” 
When  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  bottom  of 
the  river  the  telescopic  tube  is  lowered  till  it 
touches  the  bottom,  and  then  air  is  pumped 
into  the  cabin  until  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
drive  out  the  water,  and  thus  to  expose  the 
bottom.  This  appears  to  be  a very  convenient 
arrangement  for  shallow  draughts  of  water. 
Mr.  Stoney  uses  for  the  greater  depths  he  has 
to  deal  with,  when  preparing  the  bed  to  receive 
his  blocks,  a diving  apparatus  which  (while 
easily  accessible  at  all  times)  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  of  raising  and  lowering,  needed 
in  an  ordinary  diving-bell,  to  allow  of  the- 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  workmen.  Mr.  Stoney 
employs  a bell  of  adequate  size,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  rises  a hollow  cylinder,  furnished 
at  the  top  with  an  air-lock,  by  which  access  can 
be  obtained  to  the  submerged  bell.  In  the  dress 
of  the  diver  there  has  been  general  improve- 
ment in  detail  and  manufacture,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  telephone,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  the  chemical  system  of  respiration,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Fleuss.  He  has  succeeded 
in  devising  a perfectly  portable  apparatus 
containing  a chemical  filter,  by  means  of 
which  the  exhaled  breath  of  the  diver  itr 
deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid ; the  diver  also 
carries  a supply  of  compressed  oxygen  from 
which  to  add  to  the  remaining  nitrogen  oxygen 
in  substitution  for  that  which  has  been  burned 
up  in  the  process  of  respiration.  Armed  with 
this  apparatus  a diver  is  enabled  to  follow'  his 
avccations  without  any  air-iube  connecting- 
with  the  surface;  indeed,  without  any  con- 
nexion whatever.  A notable  instance  of  a most 
courageous  use  of  this  apparatus  was  afforded 
by  a diver  named  Lambert,  who,  during  one  of 
the  inundations  w’hich  occurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Severn  Tunnel,  descended  into- 
the  heading,  and,  proceeding  along  it  for  some- 
330  yards  (with  the  water  standing  some  35  ft. 
above  him),  closed  a sluice  door  through  which 
the  water  was  entering  the  excavations,  and 
thus  enabled  the  pumps  to  unwater  the  tunnel. 
Altogether  on  this  occasion  this  man  was  under 
the  water  and  without  any  communication  with 
those  above  for  one  hour  and  twenty-five' 
minutes.  The  apparatus  has  also  proved  to  be- 
of  great  utility  in  cases  of  explosion  in  collieries, 
enabling  the  wearer  to  safely  penetrate  the 
workings,  even  when  they  have  been  filled  with 
the  fatal  choke-damp,  to  rescue  the  injured  or 
to  remove  the  dead.  In  Bub-aqueous  work, 
where  the  influx  of  water  is  a source  of 
great  difficulty,  perhaps  nothing  has  been  de- 
vised so  ingenious  as  the  Thames  Tunnel  shield 
improvement  has,  however,  been  made  by  the 
application  of  compressed  air.  In  the  instance 
of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel,  the  work  was  done 
in  the  manner  proposed  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1830  bj  Lord  Cochrane  (Earl  Dundonald). 
There  are,  happily,  cases  of  sub-aqueous  tunnel  - 
ling where  the  water  can  be  dealt  with  by 
ordinary  pumping  power,  more  or  less  extensive,, 
and  where  the  material  is  capable  of  being  cut 
by  a tnnnelling-machine.  This  was  so  in  the 
Mersey  Tunnel  and  would  be  in  the  Channel 
Tunnel.  In  the  Mersey  Tunnel  and  in  the 
experimental  work  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 
Colonel  Beaumont  and  Major  English’s  tunnel- 
ling-machine  has  done  most  admirable  work.  In 
the  7 ft.  4 in.  diameter  heading  in  the  uew 
red  sandstone  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  a speed  of 
as  much  as  10  yards  forwards  in  twenty-four 
hours  has  been  averaged,  while  a maximum  o $ 
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of  11  yards  2 ft.  has  been  attained ; while  in 
the  7 ft.  heading  for  the  Channel  Tunnel,  in  the 
grey  chalk,  a maximum  speed  of  as  much  as 
24  yards  forwards  in  the  twenty  - four  hours 
has  been  attained  on  the  English  side,  and  with 
the  later  machine  put  to  work  at  the  French 
end  a maximum  speed  of  as  much  as  27  yards 
1 ft.  forwards  in  the  twenty-four  hours  has 
been  effected.  In  ordinary  land  tunnelling 
since  1862  there  has  been  great  progress  by  the 
substitution  of  dynamite  and  preparations  of 
a similar  nature  for  gunpowder,  and  by  the 
improvements  in  the  rock-drills  worked  by 
compressed  air,  which  are  used  in  making 
the  holes  into  which  the  explosive  is 
-charged.  For  boring  for  water  and  for  many 
other  purposes  the  diamond  drill  has  proved 
of  great  service,  and  most  certainly  its 
advent  should  be  welcomed  by  the  geologist,  as 
it  has  enabled  specimens  of  the  stratum  passed 
through  to  be  taken  in  the  natural  unbroken 
condition,  exhibiting  not  only  the  material  and 
the  very  structure  of  the  rock,  but  the  direction 
and  the  angle  of  the  dip  of  the  beds  .... 
In  the  days  of  Brindley  and  of  Smeaton  canals 
and  canalised  rivers  formed  the  only  mode  of 
internal  transit.  The  competing  railway  was 
in  a position  to  take  away  even  the  local  traffic 
of  the  canal.  Canal  proprietors  have  from  time 
to  time  endeavoured  to  improve  the  rate  of 
transport,  and  with  this  object  have  introduced 
steam  in  lieu  of  horse  haulage,  and  by  structural 
improvements  have  diminished  the  number  of 
lockages.  By  inclined  planes  barges  wore  trans- 
ferred from  one  level  to  another ; but  an  impor- 
tant improvement  is  the  application  of  direct 
vertically-lifting  hydraulic  power.  This  system 
reduces  the  consumption  of  water  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  to  a minimum.  With  respect 
to  canalised  rivers,  if  means  could  be  devised 
for  giving  full  effect  to  the  river  channels  for 
flood  purposes,  while  maintaining  them  for  the 
provision  of  motive  power  and  of  navigation,  it  is 
desirable  that  this  should  be  done.  The  great 
step  in  this  direction  appears  to  be  the  employ- 
ment of  readily,  or  it  may  be  of  automatically, 
movable  weirs.  Messrs.  Vernon  Harcourt  and 
R.  B.  Buckley,  in  the  eession  of  1879-80,  dealt 
with  foreign,  notably  with  French  and  Indian, 
examples.  An  instance  of  improvement  since 
then  has  been  the  construction  by  Mr.  Wiswall, 
the  Engineer  to  the  Bridgewater  Navigation 
Company  (on  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  section  of 
that  navigation),  of  the  movable  Throstle  Nest 
Weir  at  Manchester.  By  the  adoption  of 
movable  weirs,  rivers  in  ordinary  times  may  be 
dammed  up  to  retain  sufficient  water  to  admit 
of  a paying  navigation  and  water  for  the  mills 
on  their  banks,  while  in  times  of  flood  they 
shall  allow  channels  as  efficient  for  relief  as  if 
every  weir  had  been  swept  away.  The  great 
feature  of  late  years  in  canal  engineering  is 
the  provision  of  canals  for  saving  circuitous 
journeys  in  passing  from  one  sea  to  another,  or 
for  taking  ocean  steamers  many  miles  inland. 
iBut  the  old  fight  between  the  canal  engineer 
and  the  railway  engineer,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  between  the  engineer  when  he  has 
his  canal  “stop”  on  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual when  he  has  his  railway  “stop”  on 
was  revived,  even  in  the  case  of  the  transport- 
ing of  ocean  vessels  from  sea  to  sea,  for 
-Mr.  Eads  is  proposing  to  connect  the  Atlantio 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans  by  means  of  a ship- 
railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He 
suggests  that  the  largest  vessels  should  be 
raised  out  of  the  water  in  the  manner  commonly 
employed  in  floating  docks,  and  should  then  be 
transferred  to  a truck-like  cradle  on  wheels, 
fitted  with  hydraulic  bearing-blocks  (this  being, 
'however,  not  a new  proposition  as  applied  to 
graving  docks),  so  as  to  obtain  practical 
equality  of  support  for  the  ship,  notwith- 
standing slight  irregularities  in  the  roadway; 
while  he  proposes  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
changes  of  direction  by  the  avoidance  of  curves 
-and  by  the  substitution  of  angles,  having  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  sides  turntables  on 
which  the  cradle  and  ship  will  be  drawn.  These 
•can  be  moved  with  perfect  ease,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  load,  because  the  turntables 
will  be  floating  in  water  contained  in  circular 
tanks.  The  question  of  preserving  the  level 
of  the  turntables,  whether  unloaded,  partially 
loaded,  or  loaded,  is  happily  met  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  water  ballast  and  of  pumping.  Mr.  Eads 
has  so  dealt  with  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
as  to  cause  that  river  to  scour  and  maintain  a 
channel  30  ft.  deep  at  low  water,  instead  of  that 
at  8 ft.  deep  which  prevailed  there  before  his 
skilful  treatment.  Sir  Charles  Hartley  has 


been  successful  in  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  and  one  of  the  lectures  of  the 
forthcoming  series,  on  “ Inland  Navigation,”  is 
to  be  delivered  by  him.  There  are  many  im- 
proved machines  for  excavating,  to  be  used 
either  below  water  or  on  dry  land Pro- 

bably few  materials  have  been  found  more 
generally  useful  to  the  civil  engineer  in  works 
which  are  not  of  metal  than  has  been  Portland 
cement.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
grinding  and  in  the  quality  of  the  cement. 
The  artificial  material,  brick,  cannot  in  these 
days  be  said  to  surpass  in  quality  the  bricks 
used  by  the  Romans  in  this  island  1,900  years 
ago,  but  as  regards  the  mode  of  manufacture 
and  the  materials  employed  there  is  progress  to 
be  noted.  The  brick-making  machine  and  the 
Hoffmann  kiln  have  economised  labour  and  fuel, 
while  attempts  have  been  made,  which  I trust 
may  prove  successful,  for  utilising  the  clay 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  slate  in 
those  enormous  mounds  of  waste  which  disfigure 
the  landscape  in  the  neighbourhood  of  slate  quar- 
ries. Certain  artificial  stones,  moreover,  appear 
at  last  to  be  made  with  a uniformity  and  a 
power  of  endurance,  and  in  respect  of  these 
qualities  compare  favourably  with  the  best 
natural  stone,  and  still  more  favourably  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  they  can  be  made  of 
the  desired  dimensions  and  shape,  thus  being 
ready  for  use  without  labour  of  preparation. 
Of  timber  in  new  countries  the  engineer  is 
commonly  glad  to  avail  himself  to  an  extent 
which  among  us  is  unknown.  Owing  to  the 
ready  adaptability  of  metals  to  the  uses  of  the 
engineer  the  employment  of  wood  is  decreas- 
ing. Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render 
timber  proof  against  the  two  great  defects  of 
rapid  decay  and  of  ready  combustibility.  The 
asbestos  paint  is  used  to  coat  the  wooden 
structures  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition.  To 
the  employment  of  this  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  those  buildings  owed  their  escape  in  last 
year’s  very  dx*y  summer  from  being  consumed 
by  a fire  that  broke  out  in  an  exhibitor’s  stand, 
destroying  every  object  on  that  stand,  but, 
happily,  not  setting  the  painted  woodwork  on 
fire,  although  it  was  charred  below  the  surface. 

A surface  application  may  not  enable  wood  to 
resist  the  effects  of  a continued  exposure  to  fire, 
but  it  does  appear  that  it  can  prevent  its 
ready  ignition.  Eight  years  since  I delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  a lecture  on  “ The 
Future  of  Steel,”  and  every  year  that  has 
passed  has  justified  the  opinions  I then  ventured 
to  put  forward  as  to  the  way  in  which  steel, 
made  by  fusion,  would  supersede  iron  made  by 
the  puddling  process ; and  I am  not  afraid  to 
repeat  my  prophecy  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  use  of  iron  made  by  that  process  will 
be  restricted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  small 
articles  produced  by  the  hand  labour  of  the  village 
blacksmith,  for  whose  art  its  plastic  character  and 
ready  power  of  welding  eminently  fit  it.  . . . 
Excepting  in  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and 
the  excellence  of  the  design,  of  which  the  new 
Liverpool  waterworks  now  in  progress  may  well 
stand  as  a typical  example,  there  is  not  much 
to  say  as  regards  progress  in  those  waterworks 
which  are  dependent  upon  storage.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  the  waste  of  water 
that  takes  place  Dot  only  causes  the  mains  to 
be  incapable  of  keeping  up  the  pressure  under 
the  excessive  draught,  but  renders  sources  of 
supply  insufficient  which  otherwise  would  be 
ample  for  years  to  come.  Progress  has  been 
made  here  in  the  matter  of  house-fittings,  by 
which  waste  has  been  greatly  checked,  and  the 
risk  of  contamination  that  formerly  existed  with 
certain  closet-fittings  is  ended.  This  question  of 
house  fittings  has  always  been  a difficult  one,  and 
cannot  be  grappled  with  by  water  authorities 
such  as  those  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  i.e.,  municipal  authorities  afraid  of 
offending  the  voter.  We  owe  it,  however,  to 
Mr.  Deacon,  the  engineer  of  an  English  muni- 
cipal water  authority,  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
deal  with  the  correction  of  household  fittings  at 
a minimum  of  cost,  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, with  a minimum  of  annoyance  to  the 
householder.  By  the  employment  of  the  waste- 
water  meter,  situated  under  the  flagstones  of 
the  footway,  and  controlling  a group  of  houses, 
it  is  possible  to  find  out  the  total  waste 
in  the  whole  of  those  houses,  and  on  the 
mains  supplying  them ; then  to  localise  that 
waste  so  as  to  attribute  its  true  propor- 
tion to  the  houses  that  are  the  offenders, 
and  to  attribute  the  proportion,  if  any, 
to  the  pipes  of  the  suppliers  of  water. 


Having  ascertained  these  facts,  not  only 
can  the  suppliers  of  water  cure  the  defects 
in  their  pipe  system,  but  they  are  enabled  to 
cure  the  household  waste,  not  by  the  expensive 
and  annoying  process  of  an  inspection  of  the 
fittings  throughout  the  whole  district,  involving 
the  annoyance  of,  say  ninety  householders  whose 
fittings  are  in  perfect  order  to  detect  the  ten 
householders  whose  fittings  are  in  a reprehen- 
sible condition,  but  by  the  mere  visitation  of 
these  ten  who  are  in  default,  and  who  cannot, 
therefore,  complain  of  the  visitation.  In  most 
of  our  towns  the  supply  is  satisfactory,  but  in 
spite  of  the  alarm  raised  by  the  suggestion  of 
double  mains,  we  might  do  well  in  many  cases 
where  there  is  a pure  but  limited  supply  to  have 
a dual  system  of  mains,  and  thus  to  distribute 
the  pure  water  separately  and  for  potable  pur- 
poses. The  Parisians,  at  least,  have  recognised 
the  expediency  of  thus  sorting  their  supply 
when  that  supply  is  of  varying  quality,  and 
when  the  best  of  it  is  limited  in  quantity.  In 
cases  where  there  appears  to  be  no  thoroughly 
satisfactory  source  of  water,  the  experience  of 
the  efficacy  of  iron  purification,  as  practised  at 
Antwerp,  does  hold  out  very  considerable 
promise. 


THE  APPROPRIATE  ORNAMENTATION 
OF  WORKS  IN  IRON. 

The  following  is  a portion  of  a paper  read 
last  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  by  Mr.  Richards 
Julian  : — 

“ Before  coming  to  the  subject  of  exposed  or 
visible  ironwork,  I should  like  to  say  a few  words 
on  the  covering  of  such  structural  ironwork  as  is 
necessarily  concealed,  I mean  in  buildings  which 
it  is  desired  to  render  fireproof.  In  these  cases  it 
is  now  generally  accepted  as  an  axiom,  “ that  no 
building  can  be  fireproof  unless  all  constructive 
ironwork  is  protected  and  here  arises  a strong 
temptation,  in  protecting  the  construction  with 
concrete  or  terra  cotta,  to  assume  that  one  is  at 
liberty  to  imitate  the  forms  of  stonework,  and 
to  revert  to  old  and  well-established  proportions. 

The  argument  commonly  advanced  is  : that  in 
such  a case  your  ironwork  is  the  skeleton  only, 
and  that  as  in  the  human  body  the  bones  are 
clothed  with  a beautiful  form  unlike  themselves, 
we  may  clothe  our  iron  skeleton  in  any  beauti- 
ful form  that  we  like  ; but  the  analogy,  as  com- 
monly applied,  will  not  hold  good  ; to  cover  the 
iron  construction  with  an  imitation  of  stone 
construction,  is  to  cover  a skeleton  of  iron, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  ugly,  with  a sham 
skeleton  proper  to  another  body,  which  is  held 
to  be  beautiful,  instead  of  surrounding  the 
bones  with  a beautiful  exterior  that  shall  still  I 
indicate  their  forms  and  proportions. 

The  application  of  our  principles  to  such  I 
cases  will  lead  us  to  indicate  the  forms  of  our  1 
construction,  if,  for  instance,  we  have  to  protect  I 
a stanchion  of  the  H*form,  its  general  outline 


shape  in  its  faces  while  the  angles  might  be  I 
filled  in  with  splays  or  mouldings : such  treat-  ■ 
ments  are  truthful,  exhibit  thoughtful  design,  1 
and  better  preserve  the  proportions  of  the  | 
constructive  forms. 

A circular  column  would  naturally  have  a 
circular  encasement,  but  again  the  proportion  J 
should  not  be  destroyed,  and  direct  imitation  of 
stone  columns  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  Girders  and  cantilevers  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 

The  faces  of  the  casing  can,  of  course,  be  | 
decorated  with  panelling,  banding,  and  so  on, 
in  any  way  suitable  to  the  material  used  for  the  { 
purpose,  and  to  its  position.  We  thus  see  that, 
even  where  our  ironwork  is  hidden,  attention  to 
artistic  principles  will  guide  us  to  original  and 
appropriate  ornamentation. 

Coming  now  to  exposed  or  visible  ironwork, 
let  us  first  glance  at  the  natural  treatment  of 
wrought  iron.  We  have  here  a material  which 
can  be  rolled,  hammered  and  forged,  bent, 
twisted,  or  perforated,  built  up  or  framed  and 
jointed,  in  various  ways : the  webs  of  plate 
girders  and  of  cantilevers  can  be  ornamented 
by  perforation,  while  in  built-up  girders  of  the 
lattice  or  the  Warren  kind  the  actual  con- 
struction often  gives  an  ornamental  form  ; the 
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rarious  parts, — the  lattices,  for  instance, — 
night  often  be  made  decorative  by  being 
ashioned  or  cat,  especially  where  they  are 
ormed  from  plates  rather  than  angle  or  T -irons, 
ind  the  joints  should  receive  more  consideration 
irtistically  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
ilthough  no  unnecessary  features  are  to  be 
idded  for  the  mere  sake  of  ornament,  a few 
pounds  weight  of  iron  added  to  the  necessary 
features,  to  allow  of  their  being  made  orna- 
mental, as  well  as  useful,  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. The  application  of  hammered  scrollwork 
to  some  of  the  parts  of  built-up  structures,  if 
not  overdone,  is  an  evident  means  of  obtaining 
beauty  and  giving  interest  to  the  work. 

In  large  roofs,  or  in  bridges,  I look  to  the 
further  development  of  the  combination  of  cast 
with  wrought  iron,  as  opening  a wide  field  for 
ornamental  treatment. 

When  we  turn  to  cast  iron,  we  are  dealing 
with  a material  which,  as  used  for  structural 
purposes,  is  but  little  older  than  the  century  in 
which  wo  live,  and  for  the  treatment  of  which 
there  is  no  direct  precedent.  Here  we  have  a 
material  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  cast  in 
a mould,  and  which,  consequently,  shares  with 
other  materials,  which  are  similarly  treated,  the 
liability, — owing  to  the  cheapness  with  which 
such  decoration  may  be  produced, — to  be  orna- 
mented with  imitations  of  carved  and  hand- 
wrought  work.  There  are,  however,  difficulties 
of  manufacture  connected  with  the  casting  of 
iron,  especially  in  large  pieces  for  structural 
purposes,  which  will  guide  and  limit  us  in  seek- 
ing for  the  appropriate  ornamentation  of  it. 
One  principal  point  is  that  in  designing  for  cast 
iron,  the  material  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of 
uuiform  thickness  throughout,  otherwise  we 
shall  have  cracks  and  flaws  in  the  process  of 
cooling;  this  shows  at  once  that  our  ornament 
should  avoid  anything  like  undercut  carving, 
any  system  of  design  that  calls  for  projecting 
knobs  or  blocks,  which  cannot  be  easily  cored  ; 
it  also  shows  that,  for  the  same  reason,  our 
mouldings  and  surface  ornament  should  be  of 
slight  projection,  and  without  deep  sinkings  or 
hollows,  unless  the  back  of  the  casting  can  be 
made  to  follow  the  face  surface,  without  affect- 
ing the  strength,  and  without  adding  undue 
difficulty  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

In  designing  a column  or  stanchion  for 
execution  in  cast  iron,  we  will  consider  first  its 
form  on  plan.  The  circular  hollow  form  gives, 
of  course,  the  most  economical  use  of  material, 
but  has  certain  diadvantages.  You  cannot  get 
at  the  interior  for  examination  or  for  painting, 
and  you  cannot  easily  see  that  you  have  the 
necessary  uniform  thickness  of  material  through- 
out. For  these  reasons  I am  inclined  to  prefer 
the  stanchion,  as  being  better  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  material. 

If,  however,  a hollow  column  be  used,  other 
forms  than  the  circle  may  be  adopted,  such  as 
the  square,  with  rounded  or  moulded  angles ; 
the  regular  octagon,  with  or  without  projecting 
faces  ; the  irregular  octag'  n, — that  is,  one  with 
four  main  faces  and  four  subordinate  ones, 
which  may  be  moulded, — and  others  which  will 
suggest  themselves  to  you.  The  advantages  of 
these  forms  of  plan  are,  less  likelihood  of 
imitation  of  stone  details,  greater  appearance 
of  stability,  owing  to  the  actual  increase  in  size, 
as  well  as  to  the  apparent  increase  when  such 
forms  are  seen  in  perspective,  and  the  advantage 
which  flat  faces  offer  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  capitals.  The  last  reason  also  suggests  that 
where  circular  columns  are  adopted,  slightly 
projecting  vertical  fillets  should  be  added, 
carrying  down  the  lines  of  the  brackets  at  the 
top,  and  giving  an  appearance  of  rigidity  to 
the  shaft. 

In  detached  stanchions  the  eross-with-equal- 
arms  plan  seems  the  best  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  often  the  form  of  the  stanchion 
should,  I venture  to  think,  be  suggested  by  the 
superstructure  which  it  has  to  carry. 

In  dealing  with  these  supports  in  elevation,  I 
will  speak  first  of  the  capital  or  top.  A capital, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  applied  to  a stone 
column,  is  not  wanted  at  all  ; such  a capital  is 
a separate  block  of  stone  placed  on  the  shaft, 
and  ornamented  by  moulding  or  carving  cut 
into  its  solid  mass;  thesehave,  however,  formed 
the  types  from  which  cast-iron  capitals  have 
been  generally  derived,  and  most  unsatisfactory 
we  all  know  their  effect  to  be ; for  instance,  we 
see  a Corinthian  capital,  or  some  approach  to 
one,  in  such  a position ; now,  from  association 
of  ideas,  we  expect  to  find  below  a Corinthian 
capital  a column  of  the  usual  Corinthian  pro- 
portion, that  is,  about  ten  diameters  high,  in- 


cluding the  cap  and  base  : so  by  putting  this 
capital,  we  challenge  comparison  between  the 
proportion  of  our  iron  column  and  the  old  stone 
one,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  iron  is 
denounced  as  a wrretched,  skinny  abortion,  or  in 
some  other  equally  uncomplimentary  phrase. 

In  designing  the  top  of  a column  or  a 
stancheon  for  pure  utility,  as  in  some  posi- 
tion where  it  is  not  to  be  seen,  what  do  you 
do?  You  put  at  the  top  a projecting  flange, 
somewhat  like  what  we  architect}  call  the 
abacus,  but  with  projection  enough  to  allow 
of  the  proper  bolting  of  the  girder,  or  what- 
ever else  is  to  be  carried ; you  then  arrange 
brackets,  cast  on,  to  carry  this  top  flange.  Let 
us  treat  our  ornamental  capitals  on  the  same 
lines  and  we  shall  satisfy  our  artistic  principles, 
and  not  set  a-going  any  invidious  comparisons 
between  our  works  and  those  of  the  masons. 

I have  ventured  to  prepare  a sheet  of  illustra- 
tions showing  how  this  may  be  attempted.  I do 
not,  of  course,  put  these  designs  of  mine  forward 
as  being  perfect,  or  claim  for  them  anything 
more  than  that  they  are  attempts  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  uniting  to  sensible  and 
natural  construction  such  ornament  as  is 
appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  material. 
You  will  see  that  I have  everywhere  used 
what  I will  call  the  bracket  form  of  capital 
and  shown  how  it  may  be  applied  to  different 
kinds  of  columns  and  stanchions. 

In  dealing  with  the  shafts  all  the  edges  may 
well  be  moulded  in  a very  simple  and  refined 
manner.  This  is  almost  suggested  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  absolute  squareness  in  section 
when  you  have  to  withdraw  a casting  from  a 
mould.  The  surfaces  may  be  panelled  and  the 
panels  enriched,  but  all  sinkings  should,  of 
course,  be  very  slight,  not  only  fur  the  practical 
reason  to  which  I have  already  referred,  but 
because  this  again  suggests  the  character  of 
the  material  and  its  method  of  manufacture. 
Flutes  running  the  entire  length  of  the  column 
should  certainly  be  avoided  ; it  is  difficult  to 
get  true  lines  in  them.  They  make  a small 
column  look  smaller  and  taller  than  it  really  is, 
and  they  are  imitations  of  a familiar  form  of 
stone  ornament.  Horizontal  bands  around  the 
columns,  however,  will  always  tend  to  increase 
the  apparent  diameter,  and  so  are  valuable. 
Short  lengths  of  fluting  between  these  bands, 
and  in  such  positions  as  the  tops  of  the  columns, 
where  they  add  apparent  stiffness  and  power  to 
support  the  weight,  may  be  used,  but  they 
should  be  small  and  sharp  in  section,  instead  of 
wide  and  flat,  as  in  stonework,  as  they  then 
suggest  the  hardness  of  the  material. 

In  the  cross-shaped  stanchion  you  will  see 
that  I have  introduced  small  horizontal 
stiffeners  or  flanges,  and  endeavoured  to  treat 
them  ornamentally  : although  these  only  add 
slightly  to  the  actual  strength,  they  a,re  very 
valuable  artistically,  as  seeming  to  bind  the 
whole  together ; they  also  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  bands  on  the  columns,  by  adding 
apparent  breadth. 

When  foliated  ornament  is  used,  although  we 
should  not  imitate  stone  or  wood  carving,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  invent  an  entirely  new 
system  of  foliage  for  our  purpose  ; and  it  is  not 
only  quite  legitimate  to  turn  to  the  works  of  the 
past  for  suggestions,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
so,  otherwise  we  throw  away  a part  of  our 
heritage. 

In  what  direction  should  we  make  our  inves- 
tigations ? We  require  low  relief,  and  that 
sharpness  and  crispness  of  outline  which  should 
accompany  it,  if  it  is  to  be  effective  This  we 
shall  find*  in  the  early  Greek  work  which  was 
executed  in  a hard  material,  in  the  Byzantine 
work,  which  inherited  the  traditions  of  the 
Greek,  and, — for  surface  and  panelled  decora- 
tion,—in  much  of  the  early  Renaissance  detail ; 
learning  from  these  beautiful  works  of  former 
ages,  w'6  may,  without  servile  imitation,  obtain 
in  time  a modified  and  consistent  system  of  iron 
foliated  ornament.  One  word  more  under  this 
head.  Our  foliated  ornament  must  be  conven- 
tional ; naturalesque  decoration  is  seldom  satis- 
factory in  effect  when  applied  to  any  part  of  a 
structure  which  appears  to  be  doing  work, — 
that  is,  carrying  a load,  or  resisting  a thrust, 
and  never,  unless  it  comes  direct  from  the  hand 
of  the  artist,  in  the  form  of  carving  or  of 
painting. 

The  remarks  which  I have  made  as  to 
mouldings  generally  apply  of  course  to  the 
ornamental  bases  of  columns ; these  should 
have  very  slight  projection,  and  be  in  no  way 
imitations  of  the  ordinary  stone  base,  with  its 
deep  hollows,  and  bold  rounds.  The  use  of 


stanchions  will  get  over  all  this  difficulty,  as 
each  face  would  have  its  own  projecting 
mouldings,  possibly  connected  by  a horizontal 
band. 

In  cantilevers  or  large  brackets,  modelled  or 
perforated  ornamentation  will  be  used  in  the 
spandril  panels,  which  the  forms  of  these 
features  will  suggest.  Such  ornament  might  be 
arranged  with  projections,  producing  the  effect 
on  one  side,  and  sinkings  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  thickness  of  the  whole  might  be  fairly 
uniform  in  all  its  parts.  Cantilevers  should 
never  be  cast  hollow,  but  always  with  a visible 
web  of  the  necessary  thickness  only. 

In  America  whole  fronts  of  business  premises 
are  sometimes  constructed  of  iron  ; and  in  many 
cases,  in  our  own  city,  where  every  inch  of 
window  space  is  of  importance,  the  same  system 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage.  Such  frouts, 
to  be  artistically  good,  will  need  very  careful 
designing.  We  must  cast  ourselves  loose  from 
old  traditions,  and  work  in  the  spirit  which  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  to  you.  There  must  be 
no  great  hollow  sham  cornices  and  strings 
carried  on  hollow,  closely -spaced  cantilevers, 
such  as  I have  read  of  in  accounts  of  the 
American  examples.  With  a sheet  of  drawing- 
paper  and  time  to  spare  I think  that  I might 
work  out  something  that  should  obey  the  laws 
of  art,  but,  until  I have  done  that,  I am  afraid' 
that  I can  hardly  launch  into  a detailed  de- 
scription of  such  a front.  I should  certainly 
start  with  honest  stanchions  and  girders,  and 
where  I had  any  surfaces  to  cover,  I think  that 
wronght-iron  plates  with  ornamentally  - cut 
edges,  or  cast-iron  modelled  panels,  would  be 
the  line  I should  first  try.  ” 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION 
EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

Upwards  of  100  candidates  have  entered' 
their  names  for  this  year’s  examinations.  Of 
these,  fifty-five  offer  themselves  forthe  Students’ 
Entrance  Examination,  on  the  20th  and  21st 
just.,  and  the  remainder  for  the  professional 
examinations  in  April  next  for  land  agents, 
valuers,  and  building  surveyors.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  candidates  for  the 
Professional  Associateship  can  now  enter  by 
examination  only.  The  Compulsory  Examina- 
tion for  the  Fellowship  does  not  come  into 
force  for  several  years  to  come,  but  a consider- 
able number  of  candidates  who  have  already 
passed  the  Professional  Associates’  Examination 
have  offered  themselves  for  the  voluntary  exa- 
mination for  this  class. 


LINE  OF  FRONTAGE. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court  Mr.  William 
Pears,  of  Houghton -place,  Ampthill-square,  was 
summoned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
unlawfully,  and  without  the  consent  in  writing  of 
the  Board,  erecting  or  causing  to  be  erected  certain 
buildings  or  structures  known  as  Nos.  2 and  3, 
Elysium-row,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  beyond  the 
general  line  of  buildings  in  the  said  row,  contrary 
to  25  & 2(5  Viet.,  c.  102,  sec.  75.  Mr.  BurtoD, 
solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Glyn  for 
the  defendant.  .... 

Mr.  Geo.  Vulliamy,  the  Superintending  Architect, 
having  been  called  to  prove  his  certificate,  stated 
that  the  buildings  were  5 ft.  in  advance  of  the 
general  line  of  buildings,  and  he  had  so  certified. 

Mr.  Glyn  raised  an  objection  that  the  Board  were 
out  of  time  in  taking  their  proceedings,  six  months 
having  elapsed  since  the  buildings  were  commenced,, 
and  that  the  shops  were  erected  on  ground  previously 
occupied  by  old  buildings  ; and  called  evidence  to 
show  that  the  works  commenced  in  April  last,  and 
notice  thereof  given  to  the  District  Surveyor,  and. 
that  the  shops  were  erected  upon  the  old  site. 

Mr.  Paget  said  he  should  hold  the  objections  good, 
and  dismissed  the  Board’s  summons,  with  51.  5s.. 
costs.  


“Wolves  in  Sheep’s  Clothing.”— Under 
this  title  our  monthly  contemporary,  the 
Plumber  and  Decorator,  makes  a good  onslaught 
on  sham  plumbers  and  their  ways,  and  calls 
attention  to  a number  of  little  insanitary 
dodges,  and  the  nature  of  the  men  who  practice 
them.  “ The  following  announcement  will 
give  some  idea  of  what  manner  of  man  the  so- 
called  plumber  frequently  is:— ‘X.Y.  Z.  buys 
all  sorts  of  old  furniture,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  best 
prices.  If  you  want  a plumber  or  general  house 
repairer,  go  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  who  will  execute  the 
work  and  tale  any  old  lumber  in  exchange.’  The 
man  is  disguised  under  the  above  initials,  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  his  name  to  be 
legion.” 
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AECHITECTUEAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session 
took  place  at  Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last, when  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick, Vice-president, 
was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Goodman  was  nomi- 
nated as  an  ordinary  member.  A paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Hawley  Lloyd,  on  “ Four  Years’ 
Experiences  of  the  Restoration  of  a Cathedral 
•Church. ” The  lectuie  was  illustrated  with  a 
large  plan  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  several 
•views  and  sketches  made  by  the  author  during 
the  period  of  the  restoration.  A vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  King  James,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Cotton,  and  supported  by  the  Vice- 
president,  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the 
lecturer  for  his  interesting  paper.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Vice-president,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Victor  Scruton  (hon.  sec.),  it  was  requested  that 
Mr.  Hawley  Lloyd  be  good  enough  to  supple- 
ment his  remarks  by  conducting  the  members 
of  the  Association  over  Worcester  Cathedral 
some  time  during  the  present  session.  The 
lecturer  agreed  to  do  so. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association . — At  the 
meeting  of  this  society  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Washington  Browne  in  the  chair,  Mr.  John 
‘Kinross  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of  “ The 
Study  and  Progress  of  Architecture.”  After  a 
humorous  reference  to  the  way  in  which  many 
young  men  found  themselves  in  what  he  called 
tin  “ ill-paid  profession,”  Mr.  Kinross  proceeded 
to  notice  the  chaotic  state  in  which  the  question 
of  style  was  at  present,  and  the  difficulties 
which  that  presented  to  a student  in  deter- 
mining what  style  he  should  devote  bis 
attention  to.  For  a comprehensive  study 
of  architecture  time  and  means  were  neces- 
sary, and  he  advocated,  if  that  were 
possible,  the  study  of  the  noble  works 
•of  Italy  and  Greece,  not  merely  from 
•drawings,  but  as  they  stand  on  Italian  and 
Grecian  soil.  The  refining  effect  of  such 
study  could  not  be  over  - estimated.  He 
differed  from  Fergusson  in  thinking  that 
Scottish  work  was  not  worthy  of  study.  There 
was  much  beautiful  early  work  still  remaining 
in  Scotland,  and  also  admirable  domestic  work, 
which,  perhaps,  deserved  to  be  studied  more 
than  any  other  kind  of  Scottish  work.  Scottish 
country  mansion-houses  seemed  to  grow  out  of 
the  ground ; they  fitted  in  to  nature ; and  the 
proportion  of  their  rooms  and  the  beautiful  de- 
tail that  was  in  them  made  them  worthy  of  study. 
In  speaking  of  modern  progress,  Mr.  Kinross 
said  they  had  in  Edinburgh  a very  brilliant 
example  as  to  the  effect  of  very  careful  study 
•of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  a judicious  use 
of  the  best  materials;  and  they  had  a very  fine 
example  of  what  the  study  of  their  old  Scottish 
would  lead  to  in  the  new  block  built  by  Mr.  Find- 
lay at  the  Water  of  Leith.  These  buildings, 
though  in  very  different  styles,  showed  beau- 
tiful results  of  careful  study  and  good  taste. 
In  England,  it  was  remarked,  great  progress 
had  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  of  that  some  account  was  given, — the  work 
of  the  leading  architects  being  referred  to. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
On  Monday  evening  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  delivered  a 
lecture  to  the  members  of  this  Society  at  their 
rooms  in  Albion-street,  Leeds,  on  “ English 
Houses  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  The 
accommodation  in  those  days  was  very  much 
the  same  as  it  was  now,  but  it  was  arranged 
in  a much  less  convenient  manner.  Magni- 
ficence was  the  chief  characteristic,  and  for  this 
purpose  a good  deal  of  comfort  was  sacrificed. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  means  of 
diagrams,  one  of  which  represented  a place 
built  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  succeeded  Lord 
Burleigh  in  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer ; 
another  illustrated  the  house  of  a squire  of  the 
time,  such  as  Francis  Tresham,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  the  Gunpowder  Plot ; and  a third 
■showed  the  house  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
lecturer  quoted  from  the  works  of  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  thus  bringing  contem- 
porary witnesses  to  give  their  evidence  with 
•regard  to  the  home  life  of  the  period.  The 
President  of  the  Society  (Mr.  Edward  Birchall), 
who  occupied  the  chair,  said  it  was  intended  to 
have  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  pro- 
posed incorporation  of  the  society  at  that  meet- 
ing, but  the  subject  had  been  postponed. 


Mr.  Alfred  Meeson,  architect  of  the  first 
Alexandra  Palace,  died  at  his  residence,  No.  4, 
Harley-road,  South  Hampstead,  on  Jan.  12th, 
1885,  aged  76  years. 


A CLUB-ROOM  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sin,  -Your  correspondent  last  week  [p.  85] 
appears  to  misunderstand  me.  For  a number  ot 
years  past  the  question  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
desultory  way  from  time  to  time,  whether  the 
architectural  profession  could  be  provided  with  a 
rendezvous , of  tho  nature  of  a club-room,  probably 
at  the  Institute  ; and  my  proposal  is  that  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  such  a measure  might,  perhaps,  be 
encouraged  at  the  present  time  to  consider  how  far 
the  recently-acquired  and  little-used  ‘‘arbitration 
room”  could  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 
This  purpose,  as  I understand,  is  simply  to  have  a 
room  at  head-quarters  set  apart  during  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  afternoon  for  a casual  rendezvous,  where 
a member,  having  anything  on  his  mind,  might 
expect  to  meet  some  other  members  to  compare 
notes  with.  1 am  told  this  would  be  useful  to  many 
in  business,  and  agreeable  to  many  more  in  respect 
of  fraternal  intercourse.  For  my  own  part,  I am 
disposed  to  support  the  principle  to  the  utmost.  I 
feel  that  our  profession  is  sadly  in  want  of  some 
bond  of  real  practical  union,  which  this  might  be 
made  to  supply.  The  formal  meetings  of  tho 
Institute  are  not  enough.  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  my  younger  days  we  had  more  true  fellow- 
ship amongst  us  than  we  have  now.  As  we  expand 
in  numbers,  our  cohesiveness  diminishes.  Anything, 
therefore,  that  would  serve  to  bring  us  together,  not 
merely  formally  ODce  a fortnight,  but  informally 
any  day,  would  be  a step  in  the  right  direction. 
Surely  no  one  can  dispute  this  in  principle  ; how  to 
accomplish  the  object,  and  under  what  restrictions, 
I regard  as  matters  of  detail. 

Robert  Kerr. 


RIGHT  OF  WAY. 

Sin, — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  there 
is  a fixed  width  for  a private  right-of-way  entrance 
for  carts  and  vans  over  one  field  to  another  for  agri- 
cultural purposes?  If  so,  what  is  the  width,  and  do 
you  measure  from  hedge  or  ditch,  or  where  could  I 
net  the  information  ? It  is  an  acquired  right  by 
user,  not  by  grant,  and  is  situate  in  Essex. 

I am  about  to  lay  a field  out  for  building,  and  this 
entrance  is  on  one  side  of  it,  next  the  ditch,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  width  I must  give.  A.  B. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Macclesfield. — The  parish  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  was  re-opened,  after  partial 
restoration,  on  the  7th  inst.  Probably  the  only 
part  of  the  original  edifice  is  some  portion  of 
the  basement  of  the  tower.  This  tower,  and 
the  two  chapels  on  the  south  side  (one  belonging 
to  the  Leghs  of  Lyme  and  the  other  erected  by 
Thomas  Savage,  archbishop  of  York,  who  died 
A.D.  1507),  are  the  only  portions  of  the  edifice 
which  boast  of  anything  like  antiquity.  It  is 
intended  to  thoroughly  restore  the  church  in 
sections,  and  this  present  section,  No.  1,  just 
completed,  embraced,  in  the  main,  the  extension 
of  the  chancel  and  north  aisle  eastward,  and 
the  additions  of  clergy  and  choir  vestries  on  the 
south  side.  The  state  of  the  vaults  by  which 
the  basement  of  the  edifice  is  every  where  fairly 
honeycombed,  gave  rise  to  many  unexpected 
difficulties,  but  all  the  work  is  now  well  got 
over.  Tegsnose,  Cefo,  and  Alderley  stones 
are  used  in  the  new  masonry,  and  the  roofs 
are  of  oak.  There  is  a handsome  mosaic  floor 
in  the  chancel,  into  which  a large  figure  of  St. 
Michael  is  skilfully  introduced.  This  is  by 
Messrs.  Patterson,  of  Manchester.  The  stone 
carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and 
the  heating  apparatus,  which  has  been  placed 
under  the  north  chapel,  has  been  supplied  by- 
Mr.  Harlow.  Mr.  Westwood  did  the  gas-fitting, 
and  Messrs.  Martin,  Farrar,  and  Mellor  the 
glazing.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  H. 
S.  Aspinall,  of  Macclesfield,  and  the  archi- 
tect under  whom  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  was  Mr.  James  Stevens,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Mosley-street,  Manchester,  and  Macclesfield. 

Chipping  Norton. — In  connexion  with  the 
restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Chipping 
Norton,  a handsome  marble  mosaic  pavement 
has  been  laid  in  the  chancel,  also  Irish  fossil 
steps.  The  whole  of  the  aisles,  &c.,  have 
been  laid  with  marble  mosaic,  the  work  being 
done  by  Mr.  Jos.  F.  Ebner,  Clerkenwell-road, 
Hatton  Garden,  London. 

Brampton  (Hunts). — A newreredos,  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  was  fixed  in  this  church 
for  the  Christmas  festival.  It  is  executed  in 
rich-coloured  alabaster.  In  the  centre  arch  is 
the  Crucifixion,  and  in  the  side  arches  Dorcas 
and  Mary  of  Bethany,  the  nobleman  of  Caper- 
naum and  Cornelius ; these  are  of  painted  tiles 
and  mosaic,  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Sons,  of  White- 
friars  ; and  the  alabaster  work  is  by  Messrs. 
Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs,  cf  London  and  Manchester. 
I Hernh  ill. — The  ancient  and  picturesque  parish 


church  of  Hernhill,  Kent,  was  the  scene  of  an 
interesting  service  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  occasion . 
being  the  dedication  of  a reredos,  which  has  been  : 
presented  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Warton,  of 
Kemsdale.  The  nave  of  the  church  was  restored  : 
some  six  years  ago,  but  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  presented  a somewhat  bare  and  un- : 
finished  appearance.  This  is  now  remedied  by  : 
the  erection  of  the  reredos,  which  is  of  Caen : 
stone,  with  pillars  and  facings  of  marble.  A 
special  interest  attaches  to  this  material,  as  it  was 
procured  from  the  ruins  of  Rome.  The  reredos 
was  designed  and  executed  under  the  direction  \ 
of  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of  Hampstead,  whose  ; 
works  in  our  cathedrals  and  elsewhere  are  well 
known.  The  design  includes  the  various  Evan- 
gelical symbols ; the  Alpha  and  Omega,  at  the  i 
extremities ; and  the  Latin  and  Greek  mono- 
grams of  our  Lord’s  titles,  on  each  side  of  the  i 
central  compartment,  in  which  is  represented 
the  Archangel  Michael,  — the  parish  church 
being  dedicated  in  his  name.  Curtains,  which 
were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Helbronner,  are 
hung  between  the  reredos  and  the  north  and 
south  walls.  The  reredos  has  been  erected  as 
a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Waiton,  J.P., 
by  his  widow. 


Clje  Stuiimt’s  Column. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  THEIR  USES.— III. 

HE  theory  of  a lime-mortar  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  the  theory  of  a cement- 

[ mortar,  for  the  reason  stated  when 

describing  the  natures  of  limes  and  cements. 
The  cement  being  strongest  when  used  by 
itself,  it  necessar.ly  follows  that  all  additions  of 
sand  reduce  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  sand  added  determines  the 
strength  which  is  required  of  tho  mortar;  in 
fact,  the  cement  is  “let  down”  to  the  desired 
strength  by  the  addition  of  the  sand.  A lime- 
mortar  is  different;  it  has  been  explained  that 
limes,  more  especially  the  rich  limes,  have  but 
little  power  of  cohesion,  therefore  when  used 
neat  they  are  at  their  weakest;  but  by  the 
addition  of  sand  in  a proper  proportion  the 
lime,  by  adhering  to  each  particle,  is  enabled 
to  develop  its  full  power  of  adhesion,  while  the 
requirements  of  cohesion  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  or  that  a lime  is  “ worked  up  ” to  the 
desired  strength  by  the  addition  of  the  sand. 
Thus,  though  the  desired  result  is  obtained  by 
the  same  means,  whether  using  cement  or  lime 
as  a matrix,  the  action  in  the  one  case  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  other.  The  object  to 
be  obtained  is,  of  course,  the  maximum  of 
strength  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

It  will  now  be  seen  in  what  manner  the  size 
and  form  of  the  grains  of  sand  act  in  producing 
a strong  and  economic  mortnr.  Whether  it  be 
a cement  or  lime  mortar  which  is  being  made, 
the  object  is  to  surround  each  grain  with  a 
coating  of  the  matrix,  that  the  coating  of 
matrix  shall  be  even  in  thickness  throughout 
the  mass,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  space 
between  the  grains  of  sand,  which  must  either 
be  left  vacant,  or  must  be  filled  with  the  matrix. 
In  the  former  case  they  would  be  a source  of 
weakness,  and  in  the  latter  there  would  be  a 
waste  of  material.  A round  globular  grain  is 
evidently,  therefore,  the  worst  that  can  be  used ; 
if  a perfectly  square  grain  of  even  size  could  be 
found,  and  it  could  be  ensured  that  the  grains 
would  all  lay  square  with  each  other,  the  mini- 
mum of  matrix  would  be  required,  for  the 
mortar  would  be  itself  like  a piece  of  masonry. 
This,  however,  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable.  Now  if  a sand  is  obtained  which  is 
composed  of  sharp  irregular-shaped  grains,  of 
varying  size,  it  can  be  well  understood  that 
the  matrix  can  be  so  intimately  mixed  with  it 
that  while  in  some  cases  the  larger  pieces  are 
in  juxtaposition  on  some  part  of  their  surface, 
the  smaller  grains  would  fill  up  those  voids 
caused  by  their  irregular  form,  and  a thoroughly 
homogeneous  mass  secured,  which  would  con- 
tain the  maximum  of  sand  with  the  minimum  of 
matrix. 

There  has  lately  been  a considerable  corre- 
spondence in  the  columns  of  the  Builder  as  to 
the  value  of  sea  sand  as  a building  material, — 
the  question  asked  being  whether  the  salt  would 
not  act  deleteriously  on  the  mortar  made  with 
it.  It  may  be  at  once  stated  that  if  the  sand 
is  to  be  used  for  concrete  underground,  or  any- 
| where  out  of  sight,  where  the  efflorence  arising 
from  the  presence  of  the  salt  is  of  no  import- 
ance, sea  sand  has  the  same  value  as  other 
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■which  value  would  be  determined  in 
ardinary  way  by  its  sharpness  and  size 
rain;  for  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
sand  is  always  the  same, — it  varies  as 
11  thiDgs  in  nature.  As  a rule,  however, 
and  is  mechanically  a good  building  sand, 
or  the  purposes  of  ordinary  work  it  must  be 
led  with  clear  water,  and  washed  well,  in 
r to  remove  from  it  all  traces  of  salt ; other- 
the  salt  will  continually  work  out  to  the 
of  the  work,  and  spoil  it  by  efflorescence 
dampness.  For  this  reason  only  must  the 
be  eliminated.  As  a matter  of  construc- 
al  strength  a partial ly- washed  sea  sand 
be  of  more  value  than  one  perfectly 
tied,  for  chloride  of  sodium  in  sea  salt,  in 
11  quantities,  though  it  retracts  the  setting 
limes  and  cements,  eventually  increases 
r hardness. 

he  larger  pieces  of  stone  or  aggregate  which 
used  to  make  a concrete  deserve  equal,  if 
greater,  care  in  their  selection  than  the 
3.  The  definition  of  a sound  concrete  is 
same  as  that  of  a mortar,  with  the  differ- 
3 that  in  the  case  of  concretes  the  mortar, 
the  combination  of  cement  or  lime  and 
3,  may  be  considered  as  the  matrix  and  the 
les  as  the  aggregate  ; it  follows,  therefore, 
t no  two  pieces  of  aggregate  must  be  in  con- 
b,  but  each  must  be  surrounded  by  the  matrix, 
s each  grain  of  sand  in  a mortar. 

'he  aggregate  should  be  strong,  as  it  is  im- 
sible  to  make  strong  work  with  weak  mate- 
s ; it  should  be  irregular  and  angular  in 
m,  and  it  should  be  clean.  The  definition  of 
word  “ clean”  is  but  indifferently  understood. 
Dy  are  under  the  impression  that  if  a quantity 
clean  stone  or  rock  is  crushed  or  broken  to 
desired  size,  the  resulting  crushed  stone  is 
an.  Now,  for  practical  purposes,  such  is  not 
i case.  In  crushing  or  breaking  a stone  a 
tain  amount  of  fine  impalpable  powder  is 
iduced,  and  this  is  as  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
3tion  of  a good  concrete,  as  is  loam  or  any 
ier  earthy  matter.  An  aggregate,  therefore, 
>uld  always  be  washed  after,  and  not  before, 
ias  been  reduced  to  the  proper  size. 

[n  selecting  an  aggregate  smooth  glassy  sur- 
;es  should  be  avoided, — rough  and  uneven 
rfaces,  having  a certain  porosity,  make  the 
3t  concrete,  owing  to  the  better  adhesion 
lich  the  matrix  has  to  them.  For  this  reason, 
ten  a river  ballast  or  shingle  is  used  it  should 
v ays  be  broken  in  order  to  break  up  and 
stroy  the  rounded  and  even  surfaces, — but 
Hast  or  shingle  does  not  under  any  conditions 
ike  the  best  concrete,  and  should  only  be  used 
r foundations,  and  similar  work  where  it  is 
t likely  to  have  to  withstand  anything  but  a 
ushing  force.  The  best  concrete  is  produced 
.th  aggregates  possessing  the  already-men- 
>ned  desired  properties,  such  as  hard  lime- 
Dnes,  granites,  &c. 

The  size  of  the  aggregate  must  vary  accord- 
g to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  which  it  is 
ed ; the  larger  the  aggregate  the  less  matrix 
required,  resulting  in  economy  in  cost;  in 
undations,  and  backing  of  retaining  walls,  very 
rge  aggregate  may  be  used,  provided  it  is  of 
iflicient  strength  to  withstand  the  crushing 
eight  put  upon  it ; but  in  more  finished  work, 
here  appearances  have  to  be  considered,  and 
here  it  is  subjected  to  other  strains  besides 
lat  of  crushing,  such,  for  instance,  as  walls, 
oors,  &c.,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  crush  the 
jgregate  to  such  a size  that  it  will  all  pass 
irough  a ring  2 in.  in  diameter,  for  paving 
abs,  window-sills,  steps,  and  other  purpose- 
lade  concrete  it  is  usual  to  crush  the  aggre- 
ate  so  that  it  will  all  pass  through  a sieve 
aving  holes  £ in.  square. 

The  proportion  of  aggregate  to  matrix  is  a 
latter  which  requires  care  in  determining  in 
rder  to  obtain  the  best  results ; the  proportion 
i determined  primarily  by  the  strength  re- 
uired,  and  secondly  by  the  attainment  of  that 
trength  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  The  point 
•here  strength  and  economy  are  attained  is 
rhen  the  larger  and  smaller  aggregates  and  the 
xatrix  are  so  balanced  that  a solid  concrete  is 
l'oduced,  without  excess  of  matrix.  A very 
ood  way  of  arriving  at  the  amount  of  matrix 
equired  is  to  take  a fair  sample  of  the  aggre- 
ate  which  it  is  proposed  to  use,  divide  it  by 
leans  of  sieves  into  three  portions ; first,  the 
ne  representing  the  sand,  which  would  form 
rith  the  cement  the  matrix ; secondly,  the 
mailer  [pieces  of  aggregate ; and  thirdly,  the 
irger  pieces  of  aggregate.  If  sufficient  of  the 
irger  aggregate  be  now  taken  to  fill  a bucket, 
r other  similar  vessel,  and  water  poured  into 


it  until  it  is  full,  and  the  water  then  measured 
into  another  vessel,  the  exact  quantity  of 
smaller  aggregate  and  matrix  required  to  fill 
the  interstices  between  the  largeris  ascertained. 
The  height  of  the  water  in  the  measure  should 
be  marked  and  the  measure  emptied  ; the  smaller 
aggregate  should  then  be  placed  in  it  up  to  that 
mark,  and  water  again  poured  in  until  the 
aggregate  is  just  covered  ; this  water,  if  again 
poured  into  a measure,  will  determine  the 
amount  of  matrix,  i.e.,  the  sand  and  cement, 
required  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the 
smaller  aggregate;  to  the  quantities  thus 
arrived  at  it  is  necessary  to  add  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  to  allow'  for  the  matrix  which  would 
be  required  to  go  between  each  piece  of  aggre- 
gate. The  quantities  of  matrix  can  then  be 
composed  wholly  of  cement  or  lime,  or  of  one 
of  cement  to  any  proportion  of  sand  which  it 
is  thought  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  desired 
strength.  It  is  perhaps  right  to  mention  that 
the  separation  of  the  aggregates  into  three 
parts  in  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
matrix  required,  varies  somewhat  from  the 
usual  pi-actice,  which  is  to  measure  the  aggre- 
gate in  one  only;  but  though  taking  slightly  more 
trouble,  it  has  the  advantage  of  determining 
the  proportion  which  the  fine,  small,  and  large 
aggregates  bear  to  each  other,  and  allows  of  a 
connection  being  made  in  the  preparation  of  the 
aggregate,  should  either  one  be  found  to  pre- 
ponderate, or  be  deficient  in  quantity,  and  thus 
a better  and  sounder  concrete  is  obtained. 

The  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  materials 
of  which  mortar  is  composed  having  been 
acquired,  the  proper  means  of  using  them  must 
be  studied  in  order  that  good  and  economical 
results  shall  be  obtained,  and  the  way  in  which 
a mortar  or  concrete  is  made  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  result  obtained  as  the  choice  of  good 
materials  ; for  though  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a satisfactory  result  from  bad  materials,  it  is 
always  possible  to  obtain  a bad  result  from  the 
very  best  materials  if  they  are  improperly 
used.  

Errata. — In  the  second  paper  on  this  subject, 
given  by  us  last  week,  the  reader  will,  perhaps, 
note  the  following  con-ections  : — Page  87,  col.  1, 
line  20  from  top,  for  “ need  not”  lead  “ must 
not.”  In  the  same  column,  line  34  from  bottom, 
read  “never  increases  much  more  in  strenoth .” 
On  same  page,  centre  column,  line  13  from 
bottom,  for  “just  merits  attention”  read  “first 
merits  attention.” 


m a hole  made  in  the  periphery  of  the  pulley- 
wheel,  and  the  pulley-spindle  is  then  lifted  over 
the  recessed  bearings  and  the  pulley-wheel  taken 
out. 

822,  Chimney  Cowl  and  Roof  Ventilator.  A. 
C.  Smith.  . 

The  ventilator  head  is  made  with  any  required 
number  of  concentric  conical  guard-rings  tapering 
iuward  and  upward,  and  with  bands  fixed  to  their 
edges.  The  first  guard-ring  overlaps  the  top  of  the 
main  shaft,  and  they  are  formed  so  as  to  leave  a 
central  passage  upward  for  the  smoke,  &c.  \ ertica. 

guides,  at  equal  distances  apart,  are  fixed  between 
the  guard-rings,  reaching  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  the  outer  edge  almost  to  the  inner  edge  or  the 
guard-rings,  thus  causing  wind  and  air  to  take  an 
upward  course.  The  top  may  be  provided  with  a 
cap,  with  or  without  a depending  curtain. 

4,161,  Chain  Pulleys.  R.  J-  Smith. 

Relates  to  the  means  of  renewing  the  working 
pans.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  case  of  large  pulleys 
the  teeth  are  bolted  separately  or  in  series  inside 
the  goove  of  a suitably-turned  drum.  In  the  case 
of  smaller  pulleys  semicircular  faced  pieces  having 
cupped  recesses  are  bolted  agaiust  the  sides  of  a 
central  groove.  In  either  case  the  grooved  pulley 
has  radial  feathers,  wearing-pieces,  and  key-ways  for 
the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  im- 
movable in  their  position. 

applications  for  letters  patent. 

Jan  2.-70,  E.  R.  Wethered,  Improvements  in 
Door  Lock  Furniture.— 73,  W.  Sanderson  and  T.  A. 
Moffit,  Door  Latches  and  Catches.— 77,  J.  H Stone, 
Improvements  in  Call  and  other  Bells,  82,  rl. 
Curzon,  Preventing  the  Bursting  of  Water-pipes 
from  Frost.  . 

jatlm  3.—108,  F.  Thompson,  Improvements  in 
Pocket  Saws.— 117,  J.  Bennison,  Chimney  Pots 
for  Preventing  Down-draught  and  Curing  Smoky 
Chimneys.  -136,  A.  M.  Clark,  an  Improved  Girder. 

Jan,  5.— 145,  J.  Tulloch  and  T.  Tulloch,  Incom- 
bustible Composition  for  Finishing  the  Interiors  of 
T F.  Fiol.W.  Brick  Mould  btock. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,936,  Improvements  in  Flooring  Cramps. 
T.  Thornton. 

The  improvements  over  the  ordinary  form  of  floor- 
ing cramp  are  chiefly  that  the  distance  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  weight  is  lessened  by  means  of  a 
movable  end  added  to  the  sliding  bar,  whereby 
greater  leverage  is  obtained.  There  are  also  points 
of  novelty  and  usefulness  in  an  improved  wedge 
attachment  for  releasing  the  bar,  and  in  the  tongue 
until  the  spring  actuating  it.  A movable  end  or 
falling  piece  is  attached  to  a sliding  bar  ; this  piece 
falls  below  the  end  of  the  bar  against  a projection 
or  abutment  under  the  bar.  A ledge  or  rim  is  made 
on  the  underside  of  the  wedge  to  move  in  a corre- 
sponding groove  in  the  sides  of  the  box  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  wedge  when  slack  or  free 
from  the  tongue.  The  tongue  is  made  longer  than 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  flooring  cramp,  and  some 
small  details  of  construction  are  introduced  which 
may  be  generally  regarded  as  improvements. 

2,338,  Improvements  in  Ornamenting  Glass. 
J.  Sherrin. 

Pieces  of  glass  of  various  colours  are  cemented 
on  sheets  of  glass  blinds  to  doors  and  windows,  and 
for  similar  purposes.  The  pieces  are  ent  into 
different  shapes,  and  on  each  piece  is  put  a little 
cement ; it  is  then  placed  on  a sheet  of  glass  the 
size  of  the  window,  and  various  pieces  added  in  the 
same  way  until  the  pattern  is  complete. 

2,012,  Improvements  in  the  Construction  of 
Sash  Pulleys.  W.  J.  Penny. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  afford  a ready 
means  of  taking  out  the  pulley-wheel  from  a sash  or 
other  pulley,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  repairs  when  needed.  The  pulley-wheel  is 
cast  with  a short  central  spindle  on  which  are  after- 
wards formed  two  rims  or  shoulders,  one  on  each 
side.  The  face-plate  and  pulley-box  is  cast  in  one 
with  two  recessed  apertures  and  bearings  in  the 
sides  of  the  pulley-box.  The  opening  in  the  face- 
plate, wherein  the  pulley-wheel,  is  inserted  is  re- 
cessed to  a sufficient  width  to  allow  the  arms  of 
the  pulley-spindle  to  pass  through  and  drop  down 
into  the  recessed  apertures  in  the  sides  of  the 
pulley-box.  When  the  pulley -wheel  is  to  be  re- 
moved a bradawl  or  other  pointed  tool  is  inserted 


UUSIlLUlO  VUiu  ....  , , ,,,  . 

Buildings.— 160,  T.  E.  Fielder,  Brick  Mould  btock. 

Jan.  6.— 171,  L.  Coke,  Improvements  in  Stoves. 
—202  A.  J.  Boult,  Improvements  in  btoves.— 212, 
H.  Salomo,  Carrier  for  Wood-turning  Lathes.  217, 
W Court,  Wood-block  Flooring. 

Jan.  7.— 230,  B.  Goulton,  Improvements  in 

Locks.  , t-  , 

Jan.  8.-255,  T.  Thornton,  Window  lasteners.— 
264,  J.  Walker,  Cupboards  and  other  Door 
Fastenings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8108  W.  M.  Hawkins,  Improvements  in  the 
Construction  of  Buildings.— 11,858,  W.  R.  Lake, 
Protection  of  Wood  or  other  Materials  from  tire.— 

14  522  F.  Jupp,  Pneumatic  Door- closer.— 14,548, 
J.‘  Samuel,  Metallic  Roofing  Slate.— 14,712,  J. 
Meorath,  Erection  of  Fireproof  Buildings.- 14,847, 
T.  Hawkins,  Improved  Method  ol  Glazing.  14,yiiy, 
P Bawden,  Machinery  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Bricks  and  Tiles. -15,324,  G.  Usill,  Pipe  Joints  and 
Jointing.- 15,334,  F.  Hobbs,  Cement  for  Lead  Light 
Glazing.— 15,927,  J.  King,  Apparatus  for  Closing 
and  Preventing  the  Slamming  of  Doors.—  J b,  154,  J. 
Ball,  J.  Rawson,  and  F.  Rawson,  Manufacture  of 
Chisels,  Gouges,  and  Augers.— 15,197,  E.  turner 

andJ.  Reynolds,  Combined  Circular  Rack  and  Band 
Machine  for  Sawing  Timber.— 15,204,  W.  Chyno- 
with,  Stop  Chamfer  and  other  Wood-working 
Planes —15,488,  C.  Hett,  Connexion  for  \\  ater- 
closets.— 15,753,  J.  Campbell,  Ladders  or  Steps.— 

15  954,  M.  Ker,  Raising  and  Suspending  Venetian 
Blinds.— 16,068,  B.  Turner,  Door  Springs.— 16,6/0, 
J Webb  and  F.  Smith,  Collar-joint  for  Sewer  and 
Drain  Pipes— 16,950,  W.  Smith,  Manufacture  of 
Portland  Cement. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

1 322  F.  Oldfield,  Improvements  in  Sliding 
Windows  or  Sashes.- -2,413,  D.  Griffiths,  Improved 
Roofs. -3,814,  W.  H.  Tylor,  Drain  Traps.— 3,971, 
E.  Pearson,  Water-closets.-4,576,  A.  Chesterman, 
Improvements  in  Hinges.  — 4,720,  S.  Wilding, 
Machines  for  Shaping  or  Sharpening  the  leeth  ot 
Saws.— 5,080,  W.  Cunliffe,  Imitation  Stained  Glass. 

3 Yj 2 W Greenwood,  C.  Mitchell,  and  H.  Lund, 

Weather  Bars  ior  Doors. -14,087,  J.  Farthing  and 
J.  Lorrimer,  Artificial  Asphalte. — 3,352,  F.  How- 
croft,  Supporting  Window  Sashes. 4,063,  J. 
Phillips,  Cully  Tank  and  Trap.— 4,570,  S.  Slater, 
Door-sill  Brasses  and  Securing  Same.— 4,549,  G. 
Paiue,  Apparatus  for  Opening  and  Closing  Swing 
Sashes,  Shutters,  and  Doors. — 4,877,  A.  Bickuell, 
Apparatus  lor  Cutting  or  Surfacing  Wood  Pavement. 
—4,973,  S.  Skinner,  Sawing  Machinery.— 8,/ 49,  J. 
Adams,  Door  Springs. — 15,354,  J.  Holroyd,  Con- 
struction of  Sewers. — 15,729,  M.  Adams,  Ventilating 
and  Disinfecting  Apparatus  for  Sewers,  Drains,  etc. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  newly-elected  Council  have  re-appointed 
Mr.  H.  L.  Antrobus,  the  senior  partner  of 
Messrs.  Coutts  & Co.,  as  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
James  Forrest  as  the  secretary.  At  the  same 
time  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed 
honorary  secretary,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Manby. 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  5. 

By  W.  H.  S.  Gilbert  & Co. 

Green  Street-green,  Kent— Five  freehold  cottages..  £750 
January  7. 

By  8.  Walker  & Runtz. 

Eotherhithe— 14, 16,  and  18,  Trident-street,  66  years, 

ground-rent  72.  10s 415 

23  to  33,  odd.  Trident-street,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  151 865 

Shepherd’s-bush — 138,  Coningham-road,  79  years, 

ground-rent.  92 275 

By  8chofield,  Ormes,  & Buckley. 

The  reversion  of  one-fourth  of  one-eighth  share  of 
a ground -rent  of  2502.  a year,  also  to  the  same 

share  of  the  premises  falliDg-in  in  1946 68 

January  8. 

By  E.  & 8.  Smith. 

Stoke  Newington — 51,  Green-lanes,  39  years, 

ground-rent,  52.  6s 245 

Enfield,  Upper  Gordon-road — Two  plots  of  freehold 

land 60 

January  12. 

By  J.  Sparrow. 

Homerton— 4n,  High-street,  freehold  400 

By  E.  E.  Cboccher  & Co. 

Dalston— 2,  Fassett-road,  67  years,  ground-rent 

„ *l-  108 310 

Clerkenwell— 10  & 11,  Wilmington-place,  and  a 
ground-rent  of  42.  per  annum,  30  years,  ground- 

rent  332 270 

January  13. 

By  Ventoh,  Bull,  & Cooper. 

Bayswater— 56,  Chepstow  Villas,  freehold  1 325 

Hastings  (near)— Fairlight  Cottage,  with  meadow, 

27  years,  ground-rent  12.  10s 660 

By  G.  F.  Calvert. 

New  North-road— 58  & 60,  South-street,  and  South 
Cottage  in  the  rear,  24  years,  ground-rent 

132.  10s 455 

January  14. 

By  E.  W.  Richardson. 

Clapton — 3,  Castlewood-road,  84  years,  ground-rent 

_ 12*-  650 

Bow  — 51,  Turner’s-road,  80  years,  ground-rent, 

42.  10s ^00 

Bethnal-green— 120,  122,  124,  & 126,  Old  Bethnai- 
Green-road,  and  1,  George-street,  72  years, 

ground-rent  652 j 200 

By  Toplis  & Harding. 

Lewisham— Freehold  building  site,  containing 

2a.  Or.  18p 2,420 

By  W.  B.  Cranfield. 

Enfield— By cullah -road,  Geldard  House,  freehold...  1,350 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Jan.  19. 

■Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  Williar 
White  on  "The  Fireproof  Closing  of  Openings  in  Purtt 
walls  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act."  8 p.m 
Royal  Asiatic  Society. — 4 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures)  .—Dr.  G V Poore  o 
‘Chmiite  and  its  Relation  to  Health"  (II.  “The  Effect 
8 p m‘  ■Dra,naee’  and  Yeee‘ation  upon  Climate  ”) 
Tubsday,  Jan.  20. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. -Mr.  A.  Hamilton-Smyth 
on  A Comparison  of  British  and  Metric  Measures  fo 
JKugineertng  Purposes."  8 p.m 
Statistical  Society. -Dr.  Robert  Giffen  will  read  som 
Further  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes. 
7.45  p m. 

Wbdnbsday,  Jan.  21. 

Builder.'  Foremen  and  Clerk , of  Work,  ImUIntUm  II 
Conduit-street,  \Y.). — Annual  Meeting.  8. SO  p.m. 

British  Archeological  Association  —(1)  Mr  H Rvet 
Cumiug  on  “St.  Milburga,  Abbess  of  Wen  lock."  (2)  Mi 
8pmDam  °Q  The  IllScriPtion  oa  the  Carew  Cross. 
Royal  Meteorological  Society.— Animal  Meeting.  7 p ir 
Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  D.  Pidgeon  on  "Labour  an 
W ages  m the  United  States."  8 p.m. 

Thubsday,  Jan.  22. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p m 

of  Arts  (Howard  Lectures).- Mr.  W.  Anderso 
on  Ike  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Useful  Work  ” IV 
8 p.m. 

Saturday,  Jan.  21. 

•teSoSSX  *°  S'-  Marylebon 


lUiscttlanca:. 

Middlesex  Hospital  Extension.  — T 

hydrofuge  parquet,  which  is  damp-proof,  soun 
proof,  and  fire-proof,  and  the  mosaic  pavemen 
at  the  above,  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Ebner,  ClerkenweJI-road,  London. 

Liverpool.— The  Turner  Memorial  Home  f 
Incurables,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhoue 
A.R.A.,  is  now  approaching  completion,  and  h 
had  erected  in  the  chapel  a reredos  of  alabaste 
In  the  three  central  compartments,  carved 
white  alabaster,  are  the  subjects  of  Chri 
Healing  the  Sick  and  Lame,  Christ  givii 
Speech  to  the  Dumb,  and  Christ  restoring  Sig! 
to  the  Blind.  This  work  has  been  executed  t 
Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs,  of  London  ai 
Manchester. 

Baptist  Church,  Hendon.— The  committ. 
for  building  a new  Baptist  Chapel  at  Hendon  ha' 
referred  the  designs  received  in  competition 
a professional  assessor  for  advice,  having  f 
that  purpose  appointed  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher 


British  Archaeological  Association. — 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst., 
Mr.  Geo.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
C.  Lynam  sent  a cast  of  the  inscription  on  the 
cross  at  Carew,  and  drawings  of  another  cross 
at  Penally,  visited  during  the  Congress.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Whieldon  sent  further  details  of  the 
Roman  Bridge  at  Collingliam,  which  will  be 
published  in  the  next  part  of  the  Journal.  The 
Chairman  referred  to  some  seventeenth-century 
carvings  which  were  taken  down  from  Goat- 
hnrst  Church,  Somerset,  and  which,  although 
still  in  the  building,  were  now  for  sale. 
The  importance  of  retaining  these  in  the 
chni'ch  was  urged  by  many  speakers.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  referred  to  the  col- 
lection of  baluster  shafts  found  in  the  walls 
of  Jarrow  Church  during  the  rebuilding,  and 
now  preserved  in  the  porch.  A Saxon  date 
has  been  given  to  these,  bnt  their  resemblance 
to  Roman  work  was  pointed  oat.  They  were 
probably  derived  from  the  Roman  buildings  in 
the  locality,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Saxon 
Church,  Dover,  and  the  transeptsof  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey.  The  discussion  upon  the  charities  of 
the  Royal  Almonrj',  adjourned  from  the  last 
meeting,  was  brought  to  a close.  A paper  v as 
then  read  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam  on  the  recent 
excavation  of  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  Ilulton, 
Staffordshire.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the 
church  and  the  conventual  buildings  has  been 
recovered,  and  the  site  has  been  again  filled  in 
after  careful  measurement,  the  plans  being  pro- 
duced. 

International  Inventions  Exhibition.— 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  announce 
that  they  will  award  the  following  Gold  Medals 
in  connexion  with  the  International  Inventions 
Exhibition  : — Under  the  Joint  Stock  Trust,  one 
Gold  Medal  for  the  best  application  of  Photo- 
graphy to  a Permanent  Printing  Process ; Group 
XXVI.,  Class  140;  Group  XXIX.,  Class  159. 
Under  the  Howard  Trust,  five  Gold  Medals  for 
the  best  exhibits  (coming  within  the  terms  of 
the  Trust)  in  the  following  classes  : — One  for 
the  best  exhibit  in  Group  IV.,  “ Prime  Movers,” 
Class  26, — Steam  Engines  and  Boilers;  one  for 
the  best  exhibit  in  Group  IV.,  Class  27, — Gas 
and  Air  Engines ; one  for  the  best  exhibit  in 
Group  IV.,  Class  28, — Means  of  Utilising  Natural 
Forces;  one  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Group  XI., 
“ Hydraulic  Machines,”  &c.,  Classes  59  to  62  ; 
one  for  the  best  exhibit  in  Group  XIII.,  “ Elec- 
tricity,” Class  72, — Distribution  and  Utilisation 
of  Power.”  Under  the  Fothorgill  Trust,  one 
Gold  Medal  for  the  most  novel  and  best  exhibit 
in  Group  XXI  IIP,  “Philosophical  Instruments 
and  Apparatus,”  Classes  148  to  158.  Under  the 
Alfred  Davis  Trust,  three  Gold  Medals  to  be 
awarded  in  Division  II.  of  the  Exhibition  (Music), 
Groups  XXXII.  to  XXXIV.,  Classes  166  to  ISO. 
The  Council  propose  to  ask  the  juries  in  each 
class  to  recommend  for  their  consideration  either 
two  or  three  exhibits  which  they  might  consider 
deserving  a prize.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
any  special  application  to  be  made  in  respect  of 
these  prizes.  The  medals  are  each  of  the  value 
of  201. 

The  Widening  of  New  Broad  Street.— 

Several  new  buildings  are  at  present  in  course 
of  erection  in  connexion  with  the  widening  of 
New  Broad-street  to  the  extent  of  8 ft.  Nearly 
all  the  premises  required  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  the  street  have  now  been  taken 
down,  and  amongst  other  new  structures  now 
in  progress  is  an  extensive  block  of  buildings 
at  the  corner  of  New  Broad-street  West,  and 
Old  Broad-street,  having  a frontage  to  the  first- 
named  street  of  about  45  ft.  in  length,  and 
running  southwards  along  Old  Broad-street,  in 
the  direction  of  London  Wall.  The  buildings 
are  faced  with  red  brick  and  Portland  stone, 
and  are  intended  for  offices.  Mr.  Edwin  T. 
Hall,  of  Moorgate-street,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Bangs  & Co.,  of  Bow,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

A New  Architectural  Work. — Mr.  Owen 
W.  Davis,  architect,  is  (as  will  be  seen  by  an 
advertisement  in  another  column)  about  to 
publish,  by  subscription,  “Art  and  Work” 
containing  about  550  examples  of  antique, 
Italian,  Renaissance,  “Adam,”  Oriental,  and 
modern  work,  in  marble,  stone,  metal,  wood, 
colour,  &c. 

West  Sussex  County  Surveyorship.— At 

the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  West  Sussex 
held  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  was  unanimously  elected  County  Surveyor. 
Mr.  Ellice-Clark  will  continue  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion as  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Hove 
Commissioners. 


London  and  Middlesex  Archaeologi 
Society. — At  a meeting  of  this  Society  1 
on  Monday  evening  at  King’s  College, 
Alfred  White  presiding,  Professor  John 
Hales  read  a paper  entitled,  “ Notes  on 
Anglo-Saxon  Charters  relating  to  Hampstes 
Professor  Hales  said  that  it  was  a curious  i 
that  what  was  now  to  be  the  borough  of  Hai 
stead  had  existed  within  the  same  boundarie 
the  manor  of  Hampstead  one  hundred  y< 
before  the  Norman  conquest.  The  first  cha: 
relating  to  Hampstead  was  granted  by  K 
Edgar,  and  the  second  by  King  Athelred.  !j 
date  of  the  fir^t  was  986 ; it  had  been  kne 
for  many  years,  and  the  original  itself  exis 
in  the  archives  of  Wt  stminster.  The  see 
charter,  which  bad  been  only  lately  kno 
was  amongst  the  Ashburnliam  manuseri' 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  natl 
and  were  now  in  the  British  Musei 
Parkes,  in  his  history  of  Hampstead,  had  s 
posed  that  the  charter  of  Athelred  wa: 
forgery,  but  he  (Professor  Hales)  thought  fc 
might  fairly  believe  in  its  genuineness.  Itfc 
the  signature  of  the  king’s  wife  Elfrida,  i 
granted  the  manor  of  Hampstead  to  a cert 
person  named  Mangola,  whose  identity  had 
hitherto  been  traced.  The  second  charter  c 
firmed  the  grant  of  the  first,  which  set  out 
limits  of  Hampstead.  Mr.  E.  P.  Seaton,  p 
dent  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  (Inner  Cir< 
Railway,  read  a paper  on  the  discoveries  mi 
in  the  excavations  in  forming  the  extension 
the  new  line  to  the  Tower. 

The  Supply  of  Natural  Gas  in  Ameri 
There  exists  a belief  that  the  natural  gas  sup 
of  the  United  States  will  soon  be  exhaust 
but,  from  what  has  recently  been  stated 
American  contemporaries,  this  does  not  app 
to  be  the  ease.  Within  the  last  few  we 
reports  have  been  received  from  Pittsbur 
Pennsylvania,  Cleveland  and  Findlay,  01 
Mitchell,  Dakota  Territory,  and  at  least  i 
points  in  Alabama,  announcing  the  discover] 
natural  gas  wells.  Scarcely  a day  is  said 
pass  without  the  discovery  of  a new  well 
some  portion  of  the  country.  The  remarks 
deposits  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  east 
Ohio  are  well  known  to  the  reading  public,  i 
a great  and  growing  industry  is  in  process 
development.  Possibly  it  may  be  an  extra 
gant  statement,  but  it  is  believed  t 
the  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Pensylva 
is  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  c 
oil.  It  is  a well-attested  fact  that  the  towr 
Fredonia,  New  York,  has  been  lighted  by 
same  gas  well  for  more  than  forty  years,  i 
we  are  told  that  the  Chinese  have  been  us 
certain  gas-wells  for  4,000  years,  and  that  tl 
still  yield  a good  supply.  It  is  only  a 1 
months  since  American  geologists  affirmed  t 
the  natural-gas  belt  did  not  extend  beyt 
Pittsburgh,  and  yet  successful  wells  are  non 
operation  at  Cleveland,  Steubenville,  Find] 
and  other  points  in  Ohio. — Iron. 

Free  Lectures  to  Artisans.  — The  C 
pentera’  Company  announce  a course  of  ei; 
lectures  to  be  given  at  their  Hall,  London-w 
free  to  artisans  and  others  connected  with 
building  trade.  The  first  will  be  delivered 
Professor  Kerr,  of  King’s  College,  on  Wedr 
day,  February  11th,  at  eight  o’clock,  when  ; 
subject  will  be  “ The  Comparative  Anatomy 
Beams,  Trusses,  and  Arches.”  Tickets  for 
course  can  be  obtained  at  the  Hall  of 
Company  after  January  21st. 

Hcyal  Victoria  Coffee -hall.  — The  i 
quenters  of  the  Science  Lectures  at  the  abi 
hall  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  were 
sumed  on  Jan.  13th,  when  Prof.  H.  G.  Seel 
F.R.S.,  lectured  on  “More  about  the  Sun”;f 
ou  Jan.  27th  Commander  Cameron  will  lect 
on  “ How  I got  from  the  East  to  the  West  Co 
of  Africa.” 

Albo-Carbon  Light.— We  understand  t 
the  Italian  Church,  Hatton  Garden,  has  j 
been  lighted  with  the  Albo-Carbon  light  by  ■ 
Sanitary  Engineering  and  Ventilation  Compa 
of  Westminster,  who  also  recently  applied  ' 
same  system  of  lighting  to  the  New  Orate 
South  Kensington,  and  several  picture  galler: 
&c. 

Incorporated  Society  of  British  Artis 

At  a special  assembly  of  the  Incorpora 
Society  of  British  Artists,  held  on  Mom 
evening  last,  Mr.  W.  T.  Dannat  was  electe 
member. 

School  Furniture.— We  learn  that  ■ 
North  of  England  School  Furnishing  Compj 
(Limited),  of  Darlington  and  Newcastle,  hi 
opened  a London  dep6t  at  121,  Newgate-str< 
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limate  in  its  Relation  to  Health.” 

first  of  three  Cantor  Lectures,  on 
late  in  its  Relation  to  Health,”  was  given 
>'  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Monday 
ng  last,  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore.  The  lecturer 
i by  directing  attention  to  the  chemical 
osition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  com- 
ively  slight  variation  in  different  localities, 
•om position  of  the  air  in  dwellings  and  in 
led  rooms  showed,  no  doubt,  a degree  of 
rity  which  was  often  considerable,  but  the 
osition  of  the  open  air  was,  for  practical 
jses,  everywhere  identical,  and  it  was  not 
ible  that  the  slight  variations  in  the  pro- 
ans  of  the  component  gases  which  had 
observed  could  have  any  recognisable 
; upon  health.  The  watery  vapour  present 
ie  air,  aud  its  great  importance  in  mode- 
g extremes  of  temperature,  and  in  its  rela- 
to  rain,  dew,  or  fog,  was  fully  discussed, 
idity  of  the  air  affected  our  sense  of  well- 
r very  materially,  and  indirectly  the  dry- 
or  moistness  of  the  air  had,  doubtless,  a 
b influence  on  health,  because  of  the  power 
ry  air  to  check,  and  of  moist  air  to  foster, 
process  of  putrefaction,  which  had  such  an 
irtant  direct  connexion  with  many  forms  of 
atic  disease.  The  causes  of  the  great 
itions  in  the  temperature  of  different 
ities  was  discussed  at  length,  and  the 
t of  various  collateral  circumstances  in 
erating  the  sun’s  influence,  and  in  lessening 
ixtremes  of  cold,  were  explained.  A healthy 
seemed  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  the 
ernes  of  temperature,  and  it  was  doubtful 
ther  a large  proportion  of  cases  of  sunstroke 
s not  encouraged  by  dietetic  or  hygienic 


lying  Ambulances  in  Par's. — Dr.  Henri 
btel,  though  an  American,  has  succeeded  in 
ting  an  agitation  in  Paris  in  favour  of 
.nising  town  ambulances  on  the  American 
el.  An  influential  temporary  committee 
been  formed  for  this  purpose,  on  which  we 
the  names  of  Dr.  Pasteur,  Dr.  Berthelot. 
Guerin,  Dr.  Beclard,  Baron  Larrey,  Senator 
3blin  Schwartz,  the  former  Prime  Minister 
rules  Simon,  and  the  well-known  journalists 
Lockroy,  John  Lemoinne,  E.  Magnier,  &c. 
ecent  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held 
er  the  presidency  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  when 
Nachtel  exposed  his  scheme.  He  proposed 
jstablish  two  methods  of  communicating 
b the  hospitals  in  case  of  accidents.  First, 
;n  there  is  no  extreme  urgency,  the  local 
ice  station  would  supply  means  of  tele- 
phing  to  the  nearest  hospital  to  send  an 
bulance.  Secondly,  when  there  is  not  a 
ment  to  be  lost,  or  the  case  is  too  serious  to 
,r  transportation  to  the  police  station, 
3graphic  posts,  similar  to  the  fire  alarms 
ced  in  the  streets,  might  be  employed.  A 
nber  of  red  boxes  or  pillars  in  all  the  prin- 
al  streets  could  be  opened  by  a key  kept  in 
s nearest  shop,  and  the  alarm  given.  On  the 
;eipt  of  this  signal  an  ambulance  should  be 
idy  to  start  in  forty-two  seconds,  horses 
ing  kept  day  and  night  in  harness.  The 
nse-Burgeon  would  accompany  the  ambulance, 
was  further  proposed  to  raise  a fund  by 
luntary  subscriptions  to  start  this  service ; 
d a magnificent  fete  will  forthwith  be 
janised,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  this 
rpose. — Lancet. 

Iron  Girders. — We  have  received  Messrs, 
sasures  Bros.’  annual  calendar  card,  contain- 
y numbered  sections  of  girders  and  other  iron- 
irk ; a useful  form  of  list  for  immediate  refe- 
nce. We  observe  that  Messrs.  Measures,  in  their 
ctionB  of  iron  and  concrete  floors,  retain  the 
ams  with  the  usual  upper  flange  section.  It  is 
lestion  at  least  (some  theorists  think  there  is  a 
i question  about  it)  whether  this  is  not  waste 
weight  and  material  in  the  iron,  concrete 
iving,  of  course,  a very  considerable  resist- 
ice  to  compression  strain,  which  must 
aterially  help  the  upper  flange  of  the  beam, 
en  if  it  do  not  abrogate  the  necessity  for  an 
)per  flange  at  all.  The  error  is  one  on  the 
Ie  of  strength,  no  doubt,  but  not  on  that  of 
onomy. 

Hydraulic  Lift,  Eastcheap.  — Messrs, 
rchibald  Smith  & Stevens,  of  Queen’s-road, 
attersea,  have  been  instructed  by  the  Aerated 
read  Company  to  erect  at  their  new  premises, 
astcheap  House,  Eastcheap,  one  of  Stevens  & 
ajor’s  Patent  Hydraulic  Balance  Passenger 
ifts,  with  compensating  apparatus  for  re- 
lcing  the  amount  of  water  used.  The  archi- 
ct  of  the  building  is  Mr.  George  Edwards,  of 
rompton-road. 


Directories. — The  progress  of  electric  work 
in  commercial  importance  is  strikingly  indi- 
cated in  the  volume  in  which  Berly’s  “ Uni- 
versal Electrical  Directory  for  1885”  is  com- 
prised. It  professes  to  be  a complete  record  of 
all  the  industries  directly  or  iudirectly  con- 
nected with  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  is  a 
most  voluminous  and  almost  alarming  compila- 
tion. Among  other  works  of  the  same  class, 
we  have  the  ‘‘Railway  Diary  and  Officials’ 
Directory  for  the  present  year,”  giving  the 
returns  of  traffic  and  particulars  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  official  staff  of  every  railway 
company,  &c. 


Church  Clocks. —A  large  clock  has  just 
been  completed  at  Alston  Church,  Stafford- 
shire, by  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  Midland 
Steam  Clock  Works,  Derby.  It  strikes- the 
hours  upon  a large  bell,  and  has  two  dials  facing 
south  and  west.  The  same  firm  have  also  just 
erected  a similar  clock  at  Rolleston  Church, 

Staffordshire. At  Helpston,  Peterborough,  a 

large  clock  has  just  been  erected  in  the  church 
by  Messrs.  Smith.  It  strikes  the  hours  upon  a 
large  bell  and  has  one  large  dial.  These  clocks 
are  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  and 
are  not  to  vary  more  than  fifteen  seconds  a 
month. 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Execution  of  Works,  and  Supply  of  Ma’erials 

Wandsworth  B.  ofWks. 
Messrs.  Goodall  & Co. 

iL 

TTWinn 

Jan.  21st 

XX. 

Granite  Kerb,  Kentish  Flints,  Pipes,  Ac 

Supply  of  Broken  Granite  Kerb,  Cubes,  Broken 
Flints,  and  for  Laying  Tar  Paving,  &c.  ... 
Glass  for  Locomotives  and  Windows  of  Rail- 
way Carriages 

Execution  of  Works  

Erection  of  Two  small  Bridges  

New  Granite  Carriageway,  Ac.  

Excavating,  Ac.,  Beulah  Park  Estate 

Painting  Work,  and  Repairs  to  Swimming 
Bath  

Kingston-on-Thames 

” 

Di'ector-General  of 

Stores  for  India  

Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Grdns  of  Poor,  Chelsea 
Met.  Board  of  Works 

do. 

Jan.  27th 

A.  & O.  Harston  

do. 

Eeb.  4th 

XX. 

Com.  of  P.  B.  A W.  Parish 
of  St.  James,  Westmnstr 

H.  Monson 

do. 

Feb.  5th 

Feb.  18th 
Feb.  24th 

Brick  Sr wers  - 

Bricklayer,  Mason,  Carpenter's,  Ac.,  work, 
Darlington  

North  Eastern  Railway 

W.  Bell  

ii, 

11. 

Corporation  Sewage  Works 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Town  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  .. 

Leominster  U.  S.  A.  ... 

Jan.  29th 

xviii. 

50CZ 

Jan.  31st 

XYlll. 

TENDERS. 

For  alterations  at  the  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses, 
Da-road,  Bermondsev.  Messrs.  Geo.  Elkington  & Son, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith 

W.  J.  Botterill £7,326  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 6,461  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 6,323  0 0 

W.  Johnson  6,278  0 0 

J.  Marsland  6,105  0 0 

J.  Bentley  6,091  0 0 

J &C.  Bowyer 6,025  0 0 

W.  Ma-tin 5,950  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  5,875  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  6,793  0 0 

J.  Tverman  5,735  0 0 

Smith  & Sons 5,720  0 0 

Howell  & Son  6,687  0 0 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  5,683  0 0 

Hann  A Co 5,606  0 0 

F.  Deacon 5,600  0 0 

F.  Higgs 5,400  0 0 

G.  Stephenson  5,287  0 0 

Smith  A Barnes  5,109  0 0 

J.  Bullers  5,083  0 0 

W.  Smith  4,905  0 0 

W.  Schofield 4,675  0 0 

J.  Stayner  (accepted) 4,660  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. 

Porcelain  Deduct  if 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  including  teachers’  resi- 
dences, boundary-walls,  gates,  &c.,  proposed  to  be  erected 
by  the  Egham  School  Board,  at  Egliatn  Hythe.  Mr.  E. 
Harnor,  architect,  J"hn-street,  Adelphi : — 

Knight  A Sons,  Chertsey  £4,900  0 0 

W.  RoaveLl,  Windsor 4,542  0 0 

G.  Reavell,  Staines  4,380  0 0 

Green  Bros.,  Colnbrook 3,865  17  6 

F.  Akery,  Windsor ..  3,841  0 0 

A.  L.  Oades  4 Sons,  Egham 3,655  0 0 

A.  Simpson  Egham 3,615  0 0 

Hann  & Co.,  Old  Windsor 3,479  0 0 


Baths. 

. £3,400  0 


2,153  0 
2,134  0 
2,012 


Jeakcs 

Bradford  A Co. . 

Frazer  

Bottrill  

Busbry  

Smith  & Barnps 
Thomas  & Taylor.  1,967  0 

G.  Elliott  1,956  0 

Seaton 1,916  0 

May 1 ,900  13 

Pratt  A Reynolds  1,825  0 
Thompson,  Leeds  1,050 


Engine  Old 
Iron  Baths,  and  Gear.  Mtrls. 
..  £160  0 
. 157  0 
..  130  0 


104  ...  120  0 
104  ...  130  0 
147  ...  99  10 

180  ...  170  0 
No  alternative. 


..£1,727  11 
,.  1,660  0 
. 1,570  0 
..  1,557  0 
..  1,553  0 
. 1,512  0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  house,  Ac.,  at  Sandhurst, 
Berks,  for  Lieut.-Col.  Harvey.  Mr.  W.  Ruvenscroft, 
architect,  6,  Market-place,  Reading.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Cooper  & Sons,  surveyors,  Maidenhead  and 
Reading  : — 

Bot'.rill,  Reading £6,591  16  10 


For  new  wards,  Ac.,  to  the  Infectious  Hospital,  Hilling- 
don, for  the  Uxbridge  Joint  Hospital  IL  ard.  Mr.  Bertram 
Freeman,  Surveyor  to  the  Board.  No  quantities  ■ 


Ham  A Co.,  Windsor 
C.  F Kearley.  Uxbridge 

J.  Hardy,  Cow  lev  

F.  Tayl.  r,  U xbridge  

W.  Brown,  Southall  

C.  Brown,  Harefield  

P.  Bell,  Southall  

Scharien  A Williams,  South  Kensiug- 


A.  & B.  Hanson,  Southall*  ... 

F.  Quinion,  Southall  

* Accepted. 


£2,182  0 
1,618  0 
1,417  0 
1,443  0 
1,435  0 
1 ,350  0 
1,295  0 

1,287  0 
1,274  0 
1,260  0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  on  the  Earlsfield  Estate, 
S.W.,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Keatch.  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Miller,  archi- 
tect, Wandsworth-common : — 

Spencer  (accepted) £750  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop  at  Barmouth,  fair 
Mrs.  Edwards.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E. 
architect : — 

Jones,  Criccieth 

Hughes,  Portmadoc 

Griffiths,  Criccieth  

Edwards,  Barmouth  

Jones,  Portmadoc  

Thomas  A Parry,  Llanbedr  .. 

Davies,  Barmouth  i,*o»  v v 

Evans,  Harlech  1,415  0 0 

Jones  & Edwards,  Barmouth  1,441  11  0 

Roberts  & Williams,  Talsarnau  and 

Harlech  1,420  0 0 

Owens,  Barmouth  1,384  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  1,449/.] 

For  King’s  Heath  and  Greenbill  sewerage,  for  the  King’s 
Norton  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  R.  Godfrey,  engi- 
neer. Quantities  supplied 

W.  Heaps,  jun.,  Birmingham £7,231  13  4 

Currall  & Lewis,  Birmingham 6,926  5 0 

J.  White,  Handsworth  6,765  6 6^ 

Pearson  A Golightly,  Birmingham  ..  6,764  8 7 

Cooke  & Co.,  London — 6,272  7 4 

G.  Law,  Kidderminster 5,701  18  7 

J.  Biggs,  Handsworth  (accepted)  ...  6,540  14  6 

[Engineer's  estimate,  6,121Z.  15s.] 

For  the  erection  of  oflicps  for  the  Guarantee  Society,  19, 
Birchin-lane,  E C.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  B.  Crockett,  architect, 
16,  Mark-lane.  Quantities  supplied 

Holland  & Hannen £8,996  0 0 

Colls  & Son 9.990  0 0 

Bangs  & Co.  (executors)  8,360  0 0 

E.  Condor  9,199  0 0 

W.  Brass 7.6*3  0 0 

Rider  & Sons  7,68  • 0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons  £,450  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  7,449  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  (accepted) 7,240  0 0 

For  detached  house,  Farnham-road,  Guildford,  for 
Mr.  S.  Farn  field.  Mr.  A.  B.  Harding,  architect 

Hill  & Downes 0 0 

Strudwick ® ® 

Curringtou  A Peto  916  0 0 

Kingerleo  997  0 0 

T.  Downes 9d0  0 0 

Banbam  939  0 0 

G.  A R.  Smith  (accepted) 837  0 0 


Doulting  Freestone. 

s The  Btone  from  these  quan. 

l is  known  as  the  “Wear 
THE  CHELYNCH  } Beds,”  and  is  of  a t. 
STONE.  ) crystalline  nature,  and  ( 

f doubtealy  one  of  the  n [ 
^ durable  stones  in  England.:; 
THE  f I®  the  mrae  crystall' 

BBAMBLEDITCH  5 &%££•£%£!%, 

S1U.NL.  v.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  wc 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  Ji 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can il 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ,j 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SON 
Norton-8ub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somers.1! 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,!' 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [AdV 


For  repairs  to  No.  1,  Cambridge  Villas,  and  No.  1, 
Gordon  Villas,  Wiverton-road,  Sydenham,  for  Mr.  W. 
Boydell.  Mr. Walter  Hall,  Burvevor,  Chancerv-lane  : — 

Pestell £465  o 0 

Thomas  & Cardus 400  0 0 

Leeks  399  0 0 

Searchfield  3gs  o 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Club  Premises  for  the  Royal 
Southampton  Yacht  Club,  Above-bar-street,  Southampton. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect,  8,  Portlund-street,  Southl 
ampton  : — 

Without 
Tower. 

W.  H.  Chapman  £4,461 

Stevens  & Sons 4,427 

J.  Dyer 4.410 

J.  W.  Rowland 4,129 

H.  J.  Sanders  4,098 

•T.  Bull,  Sons,  & Cj...  4,089 

J.  Crook 3,987 

[All  of  South) 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLVII.  (July 

December,  1381)  were  given,  as  it  Supplement,  with  the 
Number  for  January  10. 

A COLOCKED  TITLE-PAGE  may  he  had,  gratis,  en  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month  s Numbers, 
price  2s.  each  ; also 

THE  FOUT Y -SEVENTH ^VOLUME^  of  "The  Builder"  (hound), 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  (id.  each. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  uuder 4s.  «d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Senes  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Advei- 
sements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by 
c.  may  be  obtained  on  a i plication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Js.  «£L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

PREPAYMENT  I£  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSAKY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
emitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
. the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUHDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.rn.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
' rougly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  jp 
nAM  tjTT  , dress  S.  & J.  STAPH 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  QuarrJ,  Owners,  sw 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  atld  Lime  Merchant 

Stoke  - under  - Ha 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Ad\ 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wo* 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Qua® 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albat 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Ad; 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lai 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  i 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materii 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareholl 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mii 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Ad’. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  I 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ad; 


...£422  . 


Total. 
. £4,883 


SPEGTAT,  — ■ ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVKRTISE- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
ih  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  onWEDNES- 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Seasoned  Woods  and  Veneers  in  ve7 

large  quantities. 


DAY  u 


4.717 


PERS0N8  Advertlsii 


mptOD.] 


4,446 

4,437 

4,329 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  Birkenliead-avenue 
Kingston,  for  Mr.  W.  Hall.  Mr.  II.  J.  White,  architect 
Walhngton,  Surrey  : — 

J . H or  rocks,  Croydon  (accepted)  £600  0 0 


dvertlsing  in  "The  Builder,"  may  have  RepHct  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
tree  of  charge.  Letters  will  he  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  Btarnpe  to 
cover  the  postage. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  DiltECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
vepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum, 
.‘inittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 
No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS,  1 
Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  cct 
nectiirg  Business  Premises. 


Accepted  for  forming  new  roads  and  sewers, &c.,  Regent's 
Park-road  Estate,  Fim.-hley,  for  the  Directors  of  the  Birk- 
beck  Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr.  Sydney  B.  Grosvcnor 
surveyor,  23,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C  • — 

P-  Pound  £3,854  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Moray  House,  Black- 
heath,  for  Mr.  J.  Macdugall.  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker,  architect 
No.  8,  Furnival's  Inn.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr  H. 
Burton:—  J 

8.  J.  JertaH  £2,849  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  2 689  0 0 

w.  Smith  ;;;  2,677  0 0 

flj1  * Son  2,667  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 2,654  0 0 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


U 


Price  10s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

J.  A.  BERLY’S 

NIVERSAL  ELECTRICAL 
DIRECTORY. 

For  1885.  [Price  It 


Dry 


Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  FEET  CUBE. 


This  book  contains,  amongst  other  trades.? 
very  complete  list  of  Manufacturers  of  Electr 
Bells,  Alarms,  and  other  Electrical  Domesc 
Appliances. 


& SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


WM.  DAWSON  & SONS, : 

Nos.  148-9, 


UPPER  THAMES  STREE. 
LONDON,  E.C. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &t 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions^ 


Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance; 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers 

11,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Timber. 

HERE  can  be  but  two 
opinions  as  to  the 
growing  importance 
of  studying  the 
question  of  timber 
preservation,  having 
regard  more  particu- 
larly to  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  our 
own  forests  have 
disappeared  and  the 
little  care  that  is  bestowed  on  the  forests 
of  our  colonies  and  the  United  States, — 
forests  as  yet  of  vast  area,  but  nevertheless 
thinning  so  rapidly  as  to  be  palpable  to  the 
most  casual  observer.  It  is  true  that  the 
substitution  of  iron  and  steel  for  wood  in 
the  navies  of  the  world  has  largely  diminished 
the  call  for  timber  in  that  direction,  but  this 
diminution  is  made  up  for  by  the  enormous 
extension  of  the  railway  system  and  the 
demand  for  sleepers  and  telegraph  - poles,  as 
also  for  the  piles  necessary  for  the  great  harbour 
and  reclamation  works  that  are  so  numerous  at 
the  present  day.  Any  information  concerning 
the  practical  preservation  of  wood  is,  therefore, 
of  extreme  value,  and  Mr.  Boulton’s  pamphlet* 
(the  result  of  a paper  read  last  autumn  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers)  is  one  which 
deserves  careful  study. 

The  appearance,  on  a large  scale,  of  the  dry 
rot  in  the  ships  of  the  British  Navy,  at  a time 
when  they  really  were  the  wooden  walls  of  old 
England,  was  naturally  a subject  of  consider- 
able alarm,  when  we  know  that  a single 
seventy-gun  ship  required  for  its  construction 
the  oaks  of  forty  acres  of  forest,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  various  pro- 
posals were  made  to  stem  the  evil  by  the  use 
of  various  salts  of  metals.  The  inquiry 
assumed  more  definite  proportions,  however, 
when  the  railway  era  was  fairly  inaugurated, 
and  it  was  found  that  stone  sleepers  were  too 
rigid  to  be  useful ; and  several  materials  were 
experimented  upon  for  timber  preservation 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  first  system  of 
treatment  was  called  Kyanising,  after  its 
inventor,  Mr.  Ivyan,  and  consisted  of  the  use 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  It  answered  the  pur- 
pose very  fairly,  especially  when  the  timber 
was  in  a dry  situation,  though  it  failed  when 
tried  under  water,  and  particularly  under 
sea  water.  Moreover,  corrosive  sublimate 
was  found  to  be  rather  too  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  to  be  injurious 
to  those  who  had  to  handle  it.  Margarising, 
the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Margary,  was  the 


* Boulton  on  “The  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Timber 


employment  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  all  the 
metallic  salts,  and  is  still  in  use  in  France. 
Burnettising  (after  Sir  William  Burnett)  was 
the  adoption  of  chloride  of  zinc,  a good  timber 
antiseptic,  but  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
still  in  favour  in  Germany  and  Holland.  Finally 
came  Mr.  Bethell’s  celebrated  patent  for 
creosoting,  — a bad  name  for  the  existing 
process  by  coal  tar,  as  in  reality  creosote  is  a 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
which  has  never  been  used  for  timber  preser- 
vation ; and  the  only  excuse  (a  very  far-fetched 
one)  for  the  name  was  because  somebody  dis- 
covered carbolic  acid  or  phenol  in  both  coal-tar 
and  wood  distillation.  “There  is  a river  in 
Macedon  and  a river  at  Monmouth,  and  there 
be  salmons  in  both”  ; so  that  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  creosote,  in  its  popular  application 
to  wood-preserving,  is  not  creosote,  but  oil  of 
tar. 

The  basis  of  the  action  of  all  these  remedies 
was  supposed  to  be  that  they  coagulated  the 
albumen  of  the  sap,  and  formed  insoluble  com- 
pounds that  arrested  decay  ; but  as  it  has  been 
proved  by  experience  that  the  salts  of  metals 
are  not  so  efficacious  or  so  permanent  as  the 
tar- oils,  the  so-called  creosoting  process  has 
now  for  a considerable  period  outlived  its 
competitors.  Even  in  France,  where  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  has  held  its  own  longer  than 
anywhere  else,  partly  because  there  was  a 
difficulty  of  getting  the  creosote,  partly 
because  Dr.  Boucherie  injected  the  sulphate 
in  a peculiarly  ingenious  manner,  and  partly 
because  'ft  was  noted  that  the  salts  of  metals 
became  washed  out  in  damp  situations,  even 
there  the  creosoting  process  has  met  with 
great  approbation,  since  Mr.  Forestiere  observed 
how  thoroughly  the  timber  was  protected 
against  that  most  troublesome  pest,  the  Teredo 
navalis.  The  oil  used  in  creosoting  is  thus 
prepared.  When  coal  is  carbonised  for  gas- 
making, the  products  given  off  are  four,  viz., 
illuminating  gas,  ammoniacal  or  gas  liquor, 
coal-tar,  and  coke,— all  of  them,  in  their  several 
ways,  of  extraordinary  commercial  value, 
though,  in  the  present  case,  the  coal  tar,  a 
black  treacly-looking  substance,  is  all  that  we 
have  to  deal  with.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  incidentally,  that  the  waste  or  gas- 
liquor  is  the  parent  whence  the  ammonia 
group  is  manufactured  on  a large  scale.  By 
distilling  the  coal  tar,  three  separate  groups  of 
products  are  obtained first,  the  oils  which- are 
lighter  than  water,  such  as  the  naphthas,  which 
are  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  country, 
as  from  them  are  ultimately  procured  the 
aniline  dyes  ; secondly,  the  oils  which  are 
heavier  than  water  ; and,  thirdly,  the  pitch, 
which  is  the  residuum  of  the  distillation.  The 
lighter  oils  form  a category  of  themselves 


quite  distinct  from  the  heavier  ones,  and  have 
never  been  used  for  creosoting  purposes  ; but 
they  are  extremely  rich  in  their  own  particular 
constituents,  yielding,  amongst  other  results, 
the  benzoles  from  which  the  aniline  is  ob- 
tained, the  toluols,  the  solvent  and  burning 
naphthas,  and  carbolic  acid,  whence  is  derived 
the  picric  acid,  used  for  fulminating  purposes. 
The  heavy  or  “ dead  ” oils  form  the  creosote 
of  the  timber-yard,  and  they  were  formerly 
treated  en  masse , though  now  each  constituent 
can  be  separately  removed  according  to  its 
volatility.  These  dead  oils  are  divided  by  the 
trade  into  two  kinds,  — “London”  and 
“ country,” — the  former  being  the  distillation 
from  the  best  Newcastle  coals,  which  are 
usually  supplied  to  the  South  of  England,  and 
are  much  richer  than  other  coals  in  semi-solid 
substances,  such  as  anthracene,  naphthalene, &c 
The  country  oils,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
distilled  from  the  Midland  coals,  and  are  more 
volatile,  besides  containing  a larger  proportion 
of  tar  acids.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Bethell’s 
patent,  the  heavy  or  dead  oils  were  alone  used, 
it  being  considered  that  the  crude  naphthas 
were  useless  as  antiseptics,  and  that  the  pitch, 
from  its  solidity,  would  form  an  impediment 
to  the  injection  ; but  the  fashion  gradually 
came  into  use  of  mixing  a small  percentage  of 
country  with  the  London  oils,  as  diluents  of  the 
more  solid  material ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
country  oils  became  popular  and  mentioned  in 
specifications. 

The  inspectors  liked  them,  because  they  were 
thinner  and  injected  with  less  trouble,  and 
also  because  the  timber  thus  treated  looked 
cleaner  and  less  muddy.  The  late  Dr.  Letheby, 
too,  gave  a great  impetus  to  the  growing  use  of 
the  country  oils,  as  he  considered  that  the 
carbolic  acid  (which  had  been  discovered  in 
coal  tar  by  Runge  in  1834)  was  the  key  of  the 
whole  position,  and  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
treatment  consisted  in  the  percentage  of  car- 
bolic acid.  It  was  his  object,  therefore,  to  ex- 
clude the  naphthalene  and  para-naphthalenc  as 
of  no  value,  but  to  include  the  lighter  portions 
of  the  oils,  viz.,  those  which  distilled  between 
360°  and  490°  Fahr.,  as  containing  the  tar 
acids  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Here  again, 
incidentally,  we  may  mention  that  this  para- 
naphthalene,  useless  in  timber  preserving,  1 as 
been  found  to  ultimately  yield  anthracene,  the 
parent  of  alizarine,  that  beautiful  red  dye,  that 
has  so  completely  superseded  madder  in  textile 
operations. 

Dr.  Letheby,  however,  did  not  have  it  all 
his  own  way,  for  the  investigations  of  De 
Gemini  and  Rottier,  in  France,  and  of  M. 
Coisne,  in  Belgium,  seemed  to  entirely  dis- 
prove his  conclusions.  The  latter  gentleman 
an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Belgian 
Government,  placed  shavirgs  in  a putrefying 
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pit  for  four  years,  saturated  with  creosote  con- 
taining respectively  15  per  cent.,  8 per  cent.., 
and  7 per  cent,  of  tar  acid,  while  one  sample 
was  of  heavy  specific  gravity,  and  held  no  tar 
acid  whatever.  This  last  experiment,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  successful  of  all,  and 
throughout  the  whole  series  it  was  evident  that 
the  results  were  in  favour  of  the  heavy  oils, 
and  that  the  tar  acids  were  of  no  use  at  all. 
The  Belgian  Government  accepted  M.  Coisne’s 
statement,  and  does  not,  stipulate,  in  its  rail- 
way specifications,  for  any  tar  acids,  though  it 
allows  30  per  cent,  of  naphthalene,  one  of  the 
very  substances  discarded  by  Dr.  Letheby. 
Following  an  inverse  method  of  examination, 

M.  Coisne  procured  and  analysed  some  creo- 
soted  sleepers  that  had  resisted  decay  for 
twenty  years,  and  he  found  no  tar  acids, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  plenty  of  naphthalene. 
Similar  experiments  were  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Boulton,  in  1882,  on  sleepers  from  various 
railways  which  had  been  in  use  for  from  six- 
teen to  thirty-two  years,  and  his  analysis  proved 
four  things:  — 1.  That  no  tar  acids  were 
detected  by  the  ordinary  methods.  2.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  semi-solid  constituents, 
such  as  naphthalene,  were  present.  3.  Only 
small  percentages  remained  of  oils  distilling 
below  450°  Fahr. : all  these  facts  proving  that 
it  was  through  the  action  of  the  heaviest  and 
most  solid  portions  of  the  oils  that  the  pre- 
servation was  effected.  4.  He  detected  an 
alkaloid  called  acridine,  which,  he  thought, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  action,  it  being 
undoubtedly  a powerful  germicide  and  solidify- 
ing within  the  pores  of  the  timber,  without 
evaporating  or  being  washed  out.  Mr.  Greville 
Williams  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
antiseptic  results  of  creosote  were  due  more  to 
.the  basis  of  alkaloids  than  to  the  tar  acids, 
the  former  remaining  while  the  latter  seem  to 
disappear.  It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that 
it  is  this  unfortunate  quality  of  evaporation 
■that  disqualifies  the  tar  acids,  seeing  that, 
taken  per  sc,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these 
. a .ids  are  powerful  antiseptics,  and  that  their 
presence  arrests  decay.  Mr.  Boulton’s  experi- 
ments show  that  if  tar  acids  and  naphthalene 
be  separately  exposed  at  the  same  tempera- 
tures, the  former  will  evaporate  much  more 
.quickly  than  the  latter;  indeed,  by  repeated 
washings  with  cold  water,  both  carbolic  acid 
-aad  cresylic  acid  (its  near  relation  and  a con- 
stituent of  tar  oil)  can  be  completely  disposed 
of,  a most  important  fact  in  connexion  with  the 
exposure  of  timber  to  sea-water. 

Viewing  all  these  facts  in  their  bearings  upon 
specifications,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  London 
oils,  as  they  come  from  the  still,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently volatile,  nor  do  they  comply  with  the 
requirement  as  regards  the  percentage  of  tar 
acids.  A pressure  is,  therefore,  put  upon  the 
manufacturer  to  meet  the  case  by  taking  out 
some  of  the  heavier  portions,  by  which  the 
bulk  is  rendered  lighter  and  the  proportion  of 
the  tar  acids  to  the  diminished  bulk  is  in- 
creased. But  Mr.  Boulton  considers  that  this 
is  a mistake,  and  would  rather  relegate  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  tar  acids,  and  especially 
-carbolic  acid,  to  their  proper  position  as  sani- 
tary antiseptics,  for  which  they  are  unrivalled, 
and  would  encourage  the  use  of  the  heavier 
portions.  He  also  agrees  with  the  joint 
creosoting  specification  of  Sir  Frederick  Abel 
. and  Dr.  Tidy,  who  resolved  to  exclude  no  semi- 
solid bodies  which  completely  melt  at  100° 
Fahr.,  and  further  changed  the  standard  of 
-volatility  from  90  per  cent,  at  600°  Fahr.  to 
75  per  cent. 

Without  going  into  the  vexed  regions  as  to 
the  exact  relations  of  putrefaction  and  the 
germ  theory,  the  conclusions  drawn  are, — that 
the  best  antiseptics  for  timber  are  to  be  found 
amongst  oils  and  bitumens,  which  fill  up  the 
pores°of  the  wood.  Of  such  bodies,  those  that 
contain  germicides'  are  to  be  preferred,  and, 
other  properties  being  equal,  those  which 
either  solidify  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  or 
which  require  an  extremely  high  temperature 
to  volatilise  them,  and  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  are  the  best  of  all.  With  regard  to  the 
creosoting  process,  Mr.  Boulton  lays  great 
stress  on  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
timber  at  the  time  of  injection,  neglect  of 
which  has  often  been  the  cause  of  failure. 


The  power  of  absorption  of  moisture  in  woody 
fibres  is  so  great, — fir  timber  being  able  to 
take  up  as  much  as  from  60  to  150  gallons  ol 
water  to  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet, — that  it  has 
always  proved  a great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
treatment,  as  the  subjecting  of  the  timber  to 
a dry  heat  invariably  results  in  injury  to  it. 
Mr.  Boulton  has,  however,  successfnlly  met  the 
difficulty  by  a most  ingenious  combination  of 
air-pump  action  with  the  use  of  creosote 
heated  up  to  212°  Fahr.  With  charges  of 
very  wet  sleepers,  he  has  withdrawn  water 
equal  in  volume  to  50  gallons  per  load  of 
timber,  the  water  being  replaced  with  an  equal 
volume  of  creosote  by  the  action  of  the  air- 
pump  alone.  


amount  of  red  light  than  others  to  neutralise 
the  green,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  more  green 
light  than  red,  so  that  to  some  persons  the 
spectrum  yellow  is  almost  orange,  while  it  is 
pale  green  to  others.  Here,  again,  we  have 
the  observations  forming  a binomial  curve 
between  the  extremes  of  orange  and  pea  green, 
pure  yellow  being  the  average  of  all  the 
observations.  A similar  variation  occurs,  no 
doubt,  with  all  the  other  colours  of  the  spec- 


RELATION  OF  THE  COLOUR- 
SENSE  TO  ART. 

BY  CHARLES  ROBERTS,  F.R.C.S. 

Ct  short  English  proverb  “ Tastes 


It  might  be  thought  that  persons  who  are 
colour-blind,  or  who  labour  from  any  deficiency 
of  the  colour-sense,  would  take  little  interest 
in  either  the  practice  or  the  enjoyment  of  art, 
as  colour  forms  so  large  and  important  an  ele- 
ment in  most  artistic  productions.  Yet  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Not  only  do  many 


persons  so  affected  take  a great  interest  in  pic-  :j 
tures,  and  endeavour  to  paint  them,  but,  t| 


differ,”  which  often  winds  up  a dis- 
cussion on  msthetic  subjects,  assumes 

a somewhat  wider  form  among  the 

French,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  useless  to 
dispute  about  questions  of  taste  and  colour. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  differences  of 
opinion  is  that,  although  taste  and  colour  are 
at  bottom  mental  conceptions,  people  do  not  see 
their  physical  incidents  with  the  same  eyes. 
Take  the  case  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  form, 
for  instance.  A short-sighted  person  sees  only 
an  average  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in 
the  hazy  condition  of  one  of  Mr.  F.  Galton’s 
compound  photographs,  while  an  acute-sighted 
person  detects  all  their  minute  imperfections  : 
hence  the  openings  for  a long  discussion  on 
personal  beauty.  With  regard  to  colour  the 
opportunities  for  disagreement  are  still  larger, 
as  the  variations  of  the  colour-sense  in  different 
individuals  are  greater  and  of  a more  subtle  kind 
than  those  of  the  refraction  of  the  structures  of 
the  eyeball.  There  are,  for  instance,  a few 
persons  in  the  world  (two  of  whom  have  come 
under  my  own  notice),  who  can  form  no  notion 
of  colours  except  as  mere  shades  of  black  and 
white.  There  are  others,  again,  whose  scale  of 
colour  is  deficient  in  one  of  its  fundamental 
elements,  and  not  only  does  the  red,  or  the 
green,  or  the  violet,  as  the  case  may  be, 
disappear  in  its  true  form  and  in  its 
various  combinations,  but  the  elements 
which  do  remain  produce  colour  - scales 
entirely  different  from  our  own.  Further, 
there  is  a condition  of  the  colour-sense  which, 
although  recognising  all  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  in  their  purer  and  more  intense 
forms,  is  quite  unequal  to  distinguishing  the 
lighter  shades  one  from  another,  or  greens  from 
various  forms  of  grey  and  the  dull  tints  which 
are  affected  by  many  aesthetes  of  the  present 
day.  Finally,  there  is  a considerable  variation 
in  the  fine  appreciation  of  shades  of  colours 
among  persons  who  possess  a good  colour-sense, 
so  that  no  one  should  venture  to  criticise,  much 
less  to  ridicule,  another  person’s  colouring,  until 
his  own  colour-sense  has  been  proved  to  be 
good  by  a proper  scientific  examination.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  probable  that  the  colour-sense 
varies  as  much  in  different  persons  as  does  any 
other  physical  quality  of  the  body, — the  stature, 
for  example, — and  that  not  only  are  there  giants 
and  dwarfs,  so  to  speak,  of  colour-perception, 
but  the  intermediate  stages  are  grouped,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  probabilities,  increasing 
from  a minimum  of  complete  colour-blindness 
in  larger  and  larger  numbers  to  an  average 
colour-sense,  and  diminishing  from  the  average 
to  a maximum  of  the  higher  colour  perception, 
the  groups  forming  the  usual  binomial  curve. 

The  more  decided  forms  of  colour-blindness 
are  easily  detected  by  several  well  - known 
methods  of  procedure,  and  the  finer  differences 
by  an  instrument  devised  by  Lord  Rayleigh  for 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  what  many  artists 
are  slow  to  believe,  that  yellow  is  a compound 
colour  composed  of  red  and  green  light.  The 
instrument  consists  of  an  arrangement  to  super- 
impose red  and  green  light  upon  each  other  in 
different  proportions,  together  with  a pure 
yellow  light  as  a test  colour.  It  is  in  the  efforts 
to  produce  a match  to  the  test  colour  that  the 
quality  of  the  colour-sense  of  different  persons 
is  proved.  Some  persons  require  a larger 


strange  to  say,  it  is  in  the  region  of  art  as 
engravers,  &c.,  that  such  persons  have  found  a ;j 
profitable  and  enjoyable  occupation.  Many;) 
persons  first  learn  of  the  existence  of  their  ; 
chromatic  defect  by  the  artistic  instinct  en-i( 
deavouring  to  assert  itself,  and  when  failure  i 
is  the  result  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  ij 
in  overcoming  the  impediment.  Professor  >: 
Wilson  records  the  case  of  a gentleman  whoij 
was  a skilful  draughtsman  who  in  early  life  dis--: 
covered  his  inability  to  arrange  his  own  palette,  ( 
and  was  accustomed  to  rely  on  a relative  to: 
select  his  colours,  which  he  had  then  noi 
difficulty  in  using,  or  mixing  to  the  shades  hei 
required.  This  person’s  account  of  his  colour-i 
sensations  is  very  instructive,  because  as 
an  educated  man  he  appears  to  have  made] 
himself  familiar  with  the  names  of  rnanyi 
colours  and  shades  of  colours  which  are  note 
commonly  recognised  by  persons  with  a good) 
colour-sense,  ft  must  not  be  inferred,  how^' 
ever,  that  a person  who  applies  the  prope^ 
names  to  colours  is  not  colour-blind,  as  thd 
names  may  have  been  learned  from  othen 
characters  than  their  colour  ; and,  on  the  othen 
hand,  a person  may  be  ignorant  of  the  namesi 
of  colours  and  yet  possess  a perfect  chromatic 
sense.  The  vagueness  of  the  language  em-i 
ployed  by  colour-blind  persons  shows  also  that; 
n n riutinpt.  linf>  drawn  between  a good 


there  is  no  distinct  line  drawn  between  a good 
and  an  imperfect  colour-sense,  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  The  gentleman  I have  referred  tc 
could  distinguish  the  orange,  yellow,  and  blue 
in  the  rainbow,  but  he  could  not  see  the  green' 
and  he  was  very  uncertain  about  the  red.  Ol1 
one  occasion  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  | 
letter  he  had  written  home  during  his  absence 
was  half  in  black  and  the  other  half  in  red 
ink.  Red  cabbage,  growing  or  in  infusion)' 
were  of  the  most  beautiful  blue  to  him,  and  i : 
was  by  not  observing  any  change  by  acids  ii1 
the  infusion  when  attending  Professor  Hope  >t 
chemistry  class,  when  he  used  to  stare  for  thi 
whole  hour  expecting  to  see  a change,  that  h: 
became  fully  convinced  of  his  defect.  Ret 
(pink)  in  the  lips,  cheeks,  or  nose  appearer 
blue  to  him ; and  pinks,  lilacs,  purples,  ami 
blues  were  the  same  colour  only  differing  ir 
intensitv.  Browns,  russets,  maroons,  olivefi 
citrons, “and  a host  of  others,  were  just  anyi 
thing  he  could  guess  at,  and  he  never  spoke  c 
colours  if  he  could  avoid  doing  so. 

Now  this  person  was  red-blind  ; that  3 
to  say,  his  retina,  according  to  Young’s  theor: 
of  colour  sensation,  did  not  possess  the  nervr 
element  which  recognises  or  responds  to  tht 
stimulus  of  the  waves  of  light  ot  the  greatest 
wave  length, and  which  produce  the  sensation  o 
red.  Hence  red  in  its  purest  and  most  intens 
form  disappeared  from  his  chromatic  scale,  ant 
in  its  lighter  shades  appeared  grey,  while  in  ii 
combination  with  other  colours, — as,  for  ii 
stance,  in  purple,  which  is  a mixture  of  re 
and  blue  or  violet,— it  was  overwhelmed  b 
the  blue,  which  explains  why  to  his  eyes  r 
change  was  wrought  in  the  red  cabbage  infu 
sion  by  the  acids.  In  like  manner,  the  retir 
is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  nerve  elemei 
which  recognises  the  medium  rays  of  light,  an 
green-blindness  is  the  consequence  ; while  i 
similar  fault  with  regard  to  the  short  ra; 
results  in  violet-blindness.  For  differentiatir 
these  various  kinds  of  colour-blindness,  v 
employ  purple,  because  it  holds  the  uniqi' 
position  of  appearing  of  a different  colour  i 
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each  kind.  It  is  blue  to  the  red- blind,  because 
the  red  cannot  be  detected  in  its  composition  ; 
it  is  red  to  the  violet-blind,  because  the  violet 
or  blue  cannot  be  detected  in  it  ; and  grey 
(theoretically  white)  to  the  green-blind,  because 
it  is  composed  of  his  two  (instead  of  our 
three)  fundamental  colours.  The  confusion  of 
red  and  green  by  some  colour-blind  persons  is 
explained  on  the  Young  theory  by  supposing 
that  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  retina  devoted  to 
the  recognition  of  the  red  and  of  the  green 
colours  overlap  each  other,  and  rays  of  light 
failing  to  excite  one  set, — say  the  red, — excite 
to  a less  extent  the  next  set,  or  green  ones. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  of 
colour-blind  persons  to  see  many  colours  as 
grey,  or  mere  shades  of  light  and  darkness, 
that  art  affords  openings  for  the  occupation  of 
such  persons.  The  engraver  and  other  artists 
in  black-and-white,  engaged  in  reproducing 
coloured  pictures,  experience  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  estimating  the  “shade  value”  of  many 
colours  which  does  not  occur  to  the  colour- 
blind. The  following  statement,  also  taken 
from  Professor  Wilson’s  list  of  cases,  of  the 
experience  of  a colour-blind  engraver,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point,  and  perhaps, 
encourage  others  labouring  under  similar  chro- 
matic defects  to  turn  them  to  good  account. 
“ Strange  as  it  may  appear,  my  defective  vision 
is,  to  a certain  extent,  a useful  and  valuable 
quality.  Thus  : an  engraver  has  two  negative 
colours  to  deal  with  ; that  is,  white  and  black. 
Now,  when  I look  at  a picture  I see  it  only  in 
white  and  black,  or  light  and  shade  ; and  any 
want  of  harmony  in  the  colouring  of  a picture 
is  immediately  made  manifest  by  a correspond- 
ing discord  in  the  arrangement  of  its  light  and 
shade,  or,  as  artists  term  it,  ‘ the  effect.’  I 
find  at  times  many  of  my  brother  engravers  in 
doubt  how  to  translate  certain  colours  of 
pictures,  which  to  me  are  matters  of  certainty 
and  ease.  . . . The  appreciation  of  the  various 
shades  of  colour,  or  the  weight  of  colour,  as  I 
may  term  it,  is  exceedingly  nice  and  critical 
with  me.” 

It  is  a singular  fact,  not  without  interest  to 
persons  engaged  in  arts  and  manufactures,  that 
the  decided  forms  of  colour-blindness  are  much 
more  common  among  men  than  women  (in  the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one),  and  that  it  is  more 
common  among  the  uneducated  than  the 
educated  classes.  At  public  schools  and 
universities  it  exists  to  the  extent  of  2 5 per 
cent,  while  among  the  criminal  classes  it 
reaches  the  high  rate  of  11  per  cent.  This 
evidence  points  to  a close  connexion  between 
colour-blindness  and  colour-ignorance,  and 
shows  the  great  necessity  there  is  for  the 
systematic  teaching  of  colours  in  schools.  To 
the  majority  of  persons  the  very  alphabet  of 
colour  is  unknown  ; and  even  among  artists, 
old  and  exploded  theories  of  chromatics  are 
obstinately  retained  in  spite  of  the  advances 
which  the  science  has  made  in  recent  years. 


THE  MONUMENTS  OF  ATHENS.* 
IANDBOOKS  dealing  with  the  topo- 
graphy and  monuments  of  ancient 
A thens  have  of  late  become  plentiful. 
1 German  readers  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Baedeker’s  excellent  guide,  and  for 
English  readers  there  is  Mr.  Murray’s  new 
handbook.  The  little  work  before  us  has  a 
somewhat  different  claim  on  our  attention.  It 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  by  a 
Greek  to  make  the  antiquities  of  his  own 
country  intelligible  to  his  own  countrymen. 
With  this  laudable  end  in  view,  M.  Kastro- 
menos  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  has  “ ventured 
to  collect  his  feeble  studies  into  the  present 
treatise.”  If  the  studies  have  been  feeble,  we 
must  own  that  the  treatise  has  the  merit  of 
consistency  ; we  regret  this  the  more  because 
the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  author’s  sister, 
Mdme.  Schliemann,  a lady  whose  just  fame 
deserved  a worthier  tribute.  “ She  it  was,” 
says  M.  Kastromenos,  “ who  first  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  breathed  into  me  a passionate 
love  for  the  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity, 


* “ The  Monuments  of  Athens : an  Historical  and  Archaeo- 
logical Description.”  By  Panagiotes  E.  Kastromenos, 
translated  from  the  Greek  by  Agnes  Smith.  London  : 
Edward  Stanford. 


changing  thus  my  original  devotion  to  the 
Hermes  of  gain  into  a worship  of  the  Hermes 
of  learning.”  If  the  studies  of  M.  Kastro- 
menos correspond  to  his  treatise,  and  both  are 
“ feeble,”  we  must  further  allow  to  the  trans- 
lator a third  correspondence.  We  remember 
Miss  Agnes  Smith  as  the  author  of  a pleasant 
book  of  travels  in  Greece.  When  an  adven- 
turous lady  tells  us  brightly  the  story  of  her 
tour  through  the  difficult  Peloponnese,  we 
readily  pardon  a good  deal  of  blunder- 
ing over  the  names  of  gods  and  heroes, 
but  when  the  same  lady  proceeds  to  trans- 
late an  archfeolugical  book,  and  to  give  us 
renderings  (very  free  “ renderings  ”)  of  inscrip- 
tions, we  are  bound  to  ask  for  a little  care  in 
spelling  and  translation.  The  book  will,  no 
doubt,  be  in  considerable  demand  among  non- 
classically  educated  travellers,  both  American 
and  English,  and  though  we  can  scarcely  share 
the  high  hopes  of  the  translator,  that  the 
intelligent  seeing  of  the  monuments  will 
inspire  these  tourists  “ with  a sense  of  the 
worth  of  humanity,  and  therefore  the  worth  of 
their  own  individual  life  ” (is  this  last  needed?), 
yet  they  will  find  their  archaeological  studies 
less  irksome  if  they  avail  themselves  of  some 
such  handbook  as  M.  Kastromenos  has  pre- 
pared for  them.  Only,  in  the  name  of  archaeo- 
logy,  we  implore  Miss  Smith  to  get  her  second 
edition  revised  by  some  scholar  not  wholly 
guiltless  of  elementary  accidence.  Was  it 
wise  without  note  or  comment  to  translate 
A ica/iavr'ig  Tra'iSwv  iv'uca, — “the  boys  of  Aca- 
mantis  were  victorious?”  (p.  67).  The  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  from  which  the  inscription 
is  taken,  gives  rise  to  a good  deal  of  unfor- 
tunate writing.  It  -went  by  the  name,  as  every 
one  knows,  of  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes. 
No  one  who  has  seen  the  monument  will  wonder 
much  at  it  being  called  a lantern,  or  get  much 
help  if  he  needs  it  from  a sentence  like  this  — 
“ It  nevertheless  appears  that  the  name  arose 
from  the  whole  outer  shape  of  the  monument, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  tradition  about 
Diogenes,  teas  compared  to  the  lantern  and 
referred  to  the  philosopher  ” (p.  65).*  A little 
further  on  we  meet  with  the  following  rather 
hazy  piece  of  information  : — “ The  reward  of 
victory  in  the  Dionysiac  festival  at  Athens 
was  called  a tripod.  It  was  of  bronze,  and 
was  termed  choragic.”  At  a certain  festival 
we  learn  the  spectators  wore  “ what  were 
termed  ipyfitKoi  n eraaaoi,  or  broad -brimmed 
sun-hats”  ; a schoolboy  who  construed 
in  this  fashion  would  be  promptly  asked, 
which  was  “broad-brimmed”  and  which  was 
“sun-hats,”  and  would  become  manifestly  un- 
comfortable. Even  archfeologists  have  their 
luck,  but  we  are  tempted  to  incredulity  when  we 
read, — “ The  forms  of  which  we  have  spoken 
[ i.e .,  pulpitum,  dromos,  &c.]  were  distinctly 
shown  when  the  theatre  ivas  uncovered  in  1862 
by  the  architect  Shack,  with  the  help  of  a 
bronze  coin , on  which  the  Dionysiac  theatre 
was  engraved.”  Is  this  a survival  of  the  use 
of  the  divining-rod  ? Our  suspicions  are 
confirmed  by  many  instances  of  very  naive 
logic,  e.g.,  “We  have,  therefore,  no  ex- 
cuse for  calling  the  monument  the  Arch  of 
Hadrian,  inasmuch  as  the  said  name  means 
something  quite  different .”  This  arch  of 
Hadrian  has  a chapter  to  itself  ; albeit,  we  are 
told  “it  is  of  no  great  interest,  though  it  is 
not  wanting  in  value  nor  in  grace  of  execution 
or  style.”  Fearing,  we  suppose,  the  charge  of 
pedantry,  Miss  Smith  docks  Herodes  Atticus 
of  a syllable,  and  renders  two  respectable 
elegiacs  thus  (p.  49) : — 

“ Herod  Atticus,  of  Marathon,  had  all  that  is  here  : 

He  lies  in  this  grave,  and  his  name  we  revere.” 

Of  him,  among  other  things,  we  learn  that  he 
completed  the  Panathenaic  Stadium,  “giving  it 
greater  magnificence  with  Pentelic  marble.” 
Perhaps  the  mention  of  “Herod  Atticus” 
engenders  the  Biblical  phraseology,  for  we  are 
told  of  the  “sanctuary  ” of  the  Eumenides.  “The 
Turks  called  this  place  Karasom,  which,  being 
interpreted , means  “ black  water.”  Miss  Smith 
has  the  sanction  of  the  Health  Exhibition 
when  she  writes  “Hygeia”  (p.  8);  but  it 
might  be  well  to  remember  that,  though  the 
form  occurs,  it  is  confined  to  late  authors  and 
inscriptions. 

* The  italics  are  throughout  our  own. 


There  is  really,  we  hope,  nothing  psychical 
or  astral  or  otherwise  ghostly  about  the  Par- 
thenon, but  why  are  we  assured  that  “ it  was 
built  on  the  ruins  and  foundations  of  a more 
ancient  temple,  which  may  still  be  plainly 
seen,  because  the  later  one  was  3 in.  or  4 in. 
larger,  by  a visible  addition  ” (p.  10)  ?•  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  that  probably  in  the  very  earliest 
years  of  Christianity  the  masterpieces  of 
classical  art  “quite  lost  their  glitter”;  but, 
after  all,  nothing  is  certain  in  this  world,  when 
“ the  fact  of  the  temple  having  been  built 
between  B.C.  406  and  B.C.  393  is  only  a sup- 
position arising  from  a passage  in  Xenophon.” 
The  arrangement  of  the  Erechtheion  has  always 
been  considered  some  what  problematic ; perhaps 
the  following  sentence  will  throw  some  light 
on  it.  “ We  are  unable  to  say  anything  either 
about  the  doorway  or  about  the  eastern  wall, 
but  we  observe  that  at  the  antce  of  the  long 
walls  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  there 
exist,  towards  the  interior,  smaller  pilasters 
opposite  to  them,  and  that  this  looks  like  tho 
beginning  of  a wall  which,  nevertheless,  pro- 
bably never  existed.  Yet  there  are  railings .” 

As  the  translation  of  this  book  “ has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  author’s  supervision,”  we  would 
gladly  shift  as  much  as  may  be  of  the  blame 
on  to  the  broader  shoulders.  The  modern 
Greek  language  is,  indeed,  the  outcome  of 
centuries  of  degradation,  and  is  little  fitted  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  exact  ratiocination,  or,  indeed, 
precise  statement  of  fact.  But,  if  the  book  is 
to  be  of  use, — which,  if  it  were  thoroughly 
rewritten,  it  might  be, — to  English  readers,  it 
must  not  do  utter  despite  to  the  language  inta 
which  it  is  translated. 


NOTES  ON  WORKMEN’S  HOUSES. 

one  of  the  latest  of  those  most 
EOT  excellent  volumes  which  have  been 
KS  the  outcome  of  the  last  American 
census,  is  an  article  on  the  factory 
question  by  Col.  Carroll  Wright,  the  able  chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics.  It  is  replete  with  comparative  in- 
formation as  to  the  position  of  the  factory 
classes,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
other  countries  as  well,  and  some  interesting, 
information  is  given,  the  results  of  inquiries 
made  by  him  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  cost 
and  style  of  artisans’  dwellings,  particularly  in 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  France.  Taking  these 
countries  in  the  order  named,  we  find  that  at 
Yerviers,  which  is  a busy  clothing  town,  the 
workmen  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d.  a day  and 
the  women  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  they  can  rent 
four  rooms  and  a small  garden  for  12 1.  per 
annum ; two  rooms  on  the  second  floor  for 
7s.  3d.  per  month,  or  two  on  the  third  floor 
for  3s.  8d.  per  month.  The  tenements  are 
small,  though  comfortable,  and,  as  a rule,  the 
cottages  are  much  better  than  the  flats,  which 
prevail  to  a considerable  extent.  Many  of  the 
houses,  with  four  rooms,  cellars,  and  scullery, 
let  for  12s.  per  month.  They  have  separate 
hall- ways  and  are  generally  well  finished. 

At  Essen,  in  Prussia,  the  seat  of  Herr 
Krupp’s  gigantic  steel  and  cannon-making 
works,  a foreman  gun-maker  earns  91.  per 
month,  and  pays  just  that  sum  per  annum  for 
his  house,  which  includes  four  rooms,  a drying- 
place  on  the  roof,  a cellar,  and  a garden.  An 
ordinary  workman,  earning  3s.  a day,  pays 
about  7 guineas  a year  for  three  large  rooms* 
drying-place,  cellar,  and  garden.  For  20 1.  per 
annum  an  excellent  tenement  can  be  had,  con- 
sisting of  seven  large  rooms  and  the  usual 
appurtenances.  Every  workman  belonging  to 
the  place  is  housed  in  dwellings  belonging 
to  Herr  Krupp,  so  that  he  can  control  all  the 
sanitary  arrangements  and  see  that  everything 
is  done  properly.  There  are  three  colonies  of 
residents,  each  with  its  special  name  and  laid 
out  with  parks,  schools,  churches,  chapels,  and 
stores.  The  housing  of  the  single  men  at  Essen 
is  on  the  barrack  principle.  At  Chemnitz,  in 
Saxony,  where  men  earn  in  the  factories  from 
10s.  to  20s.  per  week,  working  twelve  hours  a 
day,  very  good  flats  of  three  rooms  can  be  got 
on  second  and  third  floors  for  11.  per  annum. 

At  Noisiel,  in  France,  the  seat  of  the  Menier 
Chocolate  Works,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
et  Marne,  the  selling  price  of  an  artisan’s 
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dwelling  is  about  149b,  payable  part  down  and 
the  remainder  by  annual  instalments.  They 
are  excellent  houses, — the  roof  covered  with 
Holland  tiles,  the  gutters  of  zinc,  and  the 
window-sills  and  staircases  of  stone.  The 
heating  is  carried  out  by  stoves,  the  chimney- 
pipes  being  taken  up  the  walls  in  a hollowed 
groove.  The  floors  of  the  upper  stories  are  of 
pine,  and  the  interior  staircases  of  beech,  the 
ceiling  above  the  cellar  being  plastered,  and  the 
kitchen  paved  with  tile  or  brick.  The  price 
of  these  Noisiel  houses  has  recently  been 
raised,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  specu- 
lators from  buying  them  in  the  name  of  working 
men,  and  also  to  prevent  sub-letting. 

The  factory  town  of  Mulhouse,  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  offers  great  advantages  in  the  direc- 
tion of  housing  the  working  classes,  partly  on 
account  of  the  well-known  care  devoted  to  the 
subject  by  the  employers,  and  partly  from  the 
number  of  industrial  societies.  The  usual  plan 
here  is  to  build  four  separate  houses  under  one 
roof  in  a square,  each  fourth  part  constituting 
a dwelling.  The  average  cost  of  a house  here 
is  86b,  plus  the  price  of  192  square  yards, 
which  is  nearly  61.  The  yearly  rent  is  7/.,  the 
tenant  becoming  owner  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  by  paying  in  addition  4s.  6d.  per  month. 
The  houses  are  coated  with  mortar  made  of 
hydraulic  stone  and  river  sand,  coloured  white, 
yellow,  or  gray.  The  sills  of  the  windows  and. 
the  threshold  of  the  floors  are  of  stone,  the 
lintel  bars  of  round  iron,  and  the  houses  are 
separated  by  lattices  made  of  oak  laths.  The 
area  covered  by  the  house  is  38  square  yards. 
The  framing  of  the  windows  is  of  stone  without 
proj  ections  ; the  chimney-shaft  is  of  brick,  and 
the  roof  is  covered  with  tiles.  The  privies  are 
always  placed  in  the  garden,  and  the  inside  of 
the  drains  is  covered  with  cement,  the  bottom 
being  of  concrete.  The  refuse  water  of  the 
household  runs  into  the  main  sewer,  and  the 
water  supply  is  from  pumps  set  over  well-holes 
20  ft.  deep.  The  smoke-pipe  is  of  sheet  iron, 
and  after  it  leaves  the  stove  in  the  dining-room 
it  connects  with  a pipe  of  double-burnt  earthen- 
ware, so  as  to  avoid  condensation  in  going 
•through  the  kitchen. 

In  the  United  States  considerable  attention 
is  now  being  paid  by  employers  to  the  subject 
of  workmen’s  dwellings,  and  particularly  in 
New  England,  where  the  bulk  of  the  factory 
labour  is  congregated.  Foremost  in  this 
direction  is  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company 
in  Connecticut  State,  which  has  recently  built 
some  really  charming  sets  of  cottages  with 
large  gardens,  ranging  from  12/.  to  25 b per 
annum  rental.  As  no  two  are  alike,  they  offer 
real  facilities  for  inculcating  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants a taste  for  art  decoration. 


NOTES. 


t|N  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough  enters  into  a pretty 
long  defence  of  his  position  in  regard 
to  the  restoration,  a defence  which 
appears  very  rational  and  complete.  The 
Dean  can  write  common  sense  on  the  matter 
without  vilifying  other  people,  and  is  in  a 
much  better  position  as  his  own  advocate  than 
when  allowing  Sir  E.  Beckett’s  amenities  to 
interpret  for  him.  From  this  letter  it  appears 
that  the  present  position  is,  that  the  Chapter 
have  agreed  to  allow  raising  the  tower,  on  con- 
dition of  having  the  pointed  arches  rebuilt. 
This  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  an  illogical 
and  half-and-half  measure,  which  is  good 
neither  architecturally  nor  archseologically. 
The  Dean  says  very  pertinently  that  he 
has  had  several  offers  of  additional  funds  on 
condition  the  Norman  arches  are  restored, 
“ but  who  will  contribute  towards  a patchwork 
of  this  kind  ?”  If  this  be  done,  a foolish  and 
irrational  thing  will  be  done,  which  future 
generations  will  vainly  regret.  Mr.  Freeman 
endeavours  to  draw  a distinction  between 
Chichester  and  Peterborough,  because  in  the 
former  case  the  tower  fell,  in  the  latter  it  has 
been  taken  down  to  prevent  it  falling.  This 
is  rather  too  fine-drawn  a distinction  for  most 
of  us  to  see.  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  who  reiterates 
his  conservative  protest,  justly  complains  of 
Sir  E.  Beckett  referring  to  him  as  an  “ amateur” 
(which  may  have  been  either  ignorance  or 


impertinence),*  but  when  he  persists  that  to 
build  up  the  old  tower,  stone  for  stone,  is  “ the 
best  we  can  now  do,”  though  we  admire  his 
modesty,  surely  we  may  ask  him  to  be  con- 
tent with  speaking  for  himself. 


THE  conference  presided  over  by  Lord 
Henniker  on  the  14th  inst.  proved  most 
unmistakably  that  the  proposed  new  railway 
Bills  will  be  very  strongly  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment. Five  M.P.’s,  representing  various 
trading  interests,  were  present,  the  resolution 
pledging  the  meeting  to  oppose  the  measures 
being  moved  by  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P.  The 
closer  the  schemes  of  the  companies  are 
examined  the  more  reason  there  seems  for 
regret  that  they  are  so  overreaching  as  to 
provoke  such  hostility.  There  is  evidence  of  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  care  having 
been  expended  in  their  production,  and  that 
every  point  has  been  exhaustively  considered. 
It  is  quite  time,  too,  that  the  Railway  Clearing- 
House  Classification  (which  we  referred  to  last 
week  as  having  never  been  legalised)  should 
receive  Parliamentary  revision  and  sanction. 
This  is  continually  fluctuating,  and  the  trader 
is  never  secure  from  having  his  particular 
manufactures  suddenly  moved  up  a class.  The 
radical  changes  recently  made  in  the  “ smalls  ” 
and  “ owners’  risk”  systems  were  so  damaging 
to  the  traders  that  they  would,  doubtless,  be 
much  relieved  to  find  the  classification  more  of 
a fixture.  There  is  much  that  is  useful  in  the 
measures,  but  the  powers  sought  for  would 
bring  the  companies’  maximum  rates  up  so 
high  that  they  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  pass  a 
second  reading.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 
meeting  was  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  a request  that  the  views 
of  the  Government  should  be  stated  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  how  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  col- 
leagues regard  the  state  of  affairs. 

ONE  item  in  the  news  contained  in  the 
Archiioiogische  Zeitung,  the  publication 
issued  yearly  by  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  the  German  Empire,  is  a full  and  precise 
account  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  British 
Museum  during  the  past  year.  The  account  is 
extracted  from  Mr.  Newton’s  annual  report  to 
Parliament,  and  records  not  only  newly- 
acquired  statues,  but  gems,  terracottas,  vases 
and  all  miscellaneous  antiquities.  Would 
not  the  Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society  be 
doing  good  service  if,  in  one  of  its  two 
annual  issues,  it  published  a similar  report  ? 
And  could  it  not  place  itself  in  con- 
nexion with  all  Continental  museums  under 
state  control  and  publish  yearly,  at  least,  an 
abstract  of  their  official  report  ? One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  archaeological  research  is 
the  getting  together  of  the  necessary  material, 
and,  indeed,  often  the  uncertainty  as  to  where 
that  material  exists.  With  respect  to  private 
and  small  municipal  collections,  we  fear  that 
difficulty  must  long  exist,  but  with  State  col- 
lections the  information  is  to  be  had,  and  only 
needs  to  be  made  accessible.  If  we  may  be 
pardoned  a second  suggestion,  we  believe  that 
the  Hellenic  Society’s  Journal  would  do  good 
service  if  it  further  devoted  a couple  of  pages 
yearly  to  the  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the 
various  German,  French,  Russian,  and  modern 
Greek  arch  ecological  periodicals,  and  to  the 
citation  of  all  important  monographs,  such  as 
are  not  always  accessible  even  in  University 
libraries. 


TN  reference  to  the  subject  of  building  leases, 
-L  it  may  be  observed  that  these  are  almost 
unknown  in  Scotland,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  general  run  of  buildings  erected  there 
are  of  a substantial  and  permanent  nature. 
The  practice  is  to  build  upon  a feu  contract, 
under  which  the  feudal  superior,  the  owner  of 
the  land,  grants  to  the  feuar  a permanent  right 
to  the  holding  upon  payment  of  a fixed  annual 


From  a subsequent  letter,  even  more  insolent  than 
usual,  it  appears  to  have  been  ignorance.  We  should 
have  supposed- Mr.  Jackson's  name  was  pretty  well  known  • 
but  his  reputation  is  in  connexion  with  the  artistic  sido  of 
architecture,  of  which  Sir  E.  Beckett  knows  nothing-  and 
besides,  Mr.  Jackson  does  not  write  letters  to  the  Times 
to  advertise  his  own  books  and  buildings,  and  his  own 
greatness  generully,  as  Sir  E.  Beckett  is  allowed  to  do 


feu-duty.  A plan  of  the  ground  to  be  feued  is  i 
prepared  by  the  architect  of  the  superior,  and 
if  streets  are  to  be  erected  thereon  he  generally 
also  prepares  the  elevations,  a copy  of  which 
he  is  bound  to  give  to  those  who  take  a por-  t 
tion  of  the  ground  upon  payment  of  a stipu-  ; 
lated  fee.  When  the  ground  is  laid  out  for 
villas,  each  villa  must  cost  not  less  than  a 
certain  minimum,  and  the  plan  be  approved  of  : 
by  the  ground  architect.  In  the  southern 
district  of  Edinburgh  the  annual  feu-duty  ; 
asked  is  now  double  the  amount  given  about  i 
twenty  years  ago.  It  was  then  at  about  the  . 
rate  of  20b  per  acre,  and  is  now  about  40b  , 
This  of  course  enhances  the  value  of  the  older 
feus  to  the  holders,  as  the  superior  cannot  i 
demand  more  than  the  sum  stipulated  in  the 
contract.  The  feus  for  streets  are  based  upon  : 
the  frontage  generally  from  1/.  per  foot  and  < 
upwards.  Feu  duties  are  considered  most  i 
eligible  investments,  many  of  them  being  . 
purchased  by  insurance  companies,  and  for  i 
endowed  institutions  they  form  a first  claim  : 
upon  the  property,  and  are  easily  collected.  : 
In  some  instances  a “ duplicand,”  or  twice  the 
annual  value,  is  exacted  every  twenty  years,  ■ 
but  this  practice  is  now,  we  believe,  falling  ; 
into  desuetude.  There  is  generally  a clause 
in  the  feu  contract  under  which  the  feuar  can  i 
redeem  the  annual  duty  upon  payment  of  a 
certain  number  of  years’  purchase-money.  The 
system  is  found  to  work  easily,  and  does  not  i 
lead  to  the  evils  which  supervene  upon  ter-  : 
minating  building  leases. 


ON  Wednesday  morning,  the  7th  inst.,  a 
large  crowd  of  unemployed  working-men,  i 
estimated  at  between  200  and  300,  many  of  ■ 
whom  belong  to  the  building  trade,  assembled  ; 
in  front  of  the  Council-house,  Birmingham,  i 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  an  interview  with  i 
the  Mayor,  with  a view  to  getting  employment 
by  which  they  and  their  families  might 
continue  to  live.  The  Mayor  (Alderman 
Martineau,  a nephew  of  the  great  authoress) 
declined  to  see  them,  and  referred  them  to  his 
secretary,  who,  after  hearing  the  statements  of 
a small  deputation,  told  them  that  the  Mayor 
had  no  power  to  give  them  employment,  and 
referred  them  to  the  Public  Works  Committee 
as  represented  by  the  Borough  Surveyor. 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  men,  and  they  then 
sought  to  see  the  Mayor  at  his  private  resi- 
dence at  Edgbaston,  but  there  they  were  met 
by  the  police,  who  drove  them  away.  These 
unfortunate  ignoramuses  in  distress  protested 
that  they  had  supposed  the  functions  of 
Mayor  to  be  of  a less  ornamental 

character  than  it  appeared.  Since  that 
time  mass  meetings  of  the  unemployed 
have  been  held,  at  which  from  4,000  to  5,000 
men  have  attended,  and  processions  through 
the  town  have  taken  place  with  the  object  of 
calling  public  attention  to  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress, with  the  result  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  have  hired  the  stone-yard  attached 
to  the  Workhouse  from  the  Guardians  and  set 
some  score  or  two  of  men  breaking  stone  for 
the  roads,  a very  small  result  as  yet,  and  one 
not  likely  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
seeing  that  many  of  the  distressed  are  jewellers 
and  others  whose  work  has  been  of  a similar 
light  nature,  and  vhose  hands  and  general 
physique  are  not  suited  to  such  employment. 
Meantime  the  distress  is  increasing.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Messrs.  Tangye  (Limited) 
have  discharged  some  hundreds  of  their  work- 
men, and  placed  many  others  on  short  time, 
and  many  factories  in  the  district  have  not  half 
enough  to  do. 

T'HE  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Rail- 
J-  wray  Company  obtained  powers  last  session 
to  acquire  certain  property  at  Whitechapel  for 
the  purpose  of  their  undertaking,  and  this 
property,  which  included  the  German  Reform 
Church  on  the  east  side  of  Hooper’s-square, 
Leman-street,  Whitechapel,  and  the  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist  Chapel,  Mill-yard,  Leman-street, 
with  the  disused  graveyard  in  the  rear,  was 
purchased  by  the  Company.  There  appears  to 
be  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  ground 
as  building  land,  and  a clause  has  been  intro- 
duced into  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Railway 
Company  to  exempt  the  portions  of  the 
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premises  referred  to  from  the  operation  of  the 
Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884.  This  will 
be  good  news  for  the  Society  with  the  lengthy 
name  of  which  Lord  Brabazon  is  chairman, 
and  it  seems  to  show  that  the  Act  in  question 
is  not  entirely  inoperative.  The  disused  burial- 
ground  contains  about  a quarter  of  an  acre,  it 
is  situated  in  a densely-populated  neighbour- 
hood, and  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  acquisition 
as  an  open  space  ; but  it  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  the  Railway  Company  to  relinquish  it, 
after  having  paid  for  it  as  building  land,  for 
the  value  which  would  be  paid  for  it  as  ground 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  built  over. 

THE  new  volume  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation Sketch  Book  contains  a great  deal 
of  interesting  matter,  and  is  quite  an  important 
addition  to  an  architect’s  library,  whether 
only  to  turn  over  for  pleasure,  or  to  use  for 
the  higher  and  more  rational  end  of  “cribbing.” 
There  appears  to  be  rather  less  of  clean  and 
highly-finished  drawing  than  there  used  to  be 
in  some  old  numbers,  but  a great  deal  of 
admirable  and  sufficiently  clean  sketching. 
Opinions,  as  practically  shown,  differ  about 
the  relations  of  lines  to  actual  facts.  One 
draughtsman  conceiteth  himself  that  he  shall 
show  the  inner  angle  where  a wall  meets, 
a buttress,  for  instance,  by  a thick  dark  line  ; 
yet  there  is  no  line  at  such  a place  in  the 
building  itself,  saving  that  formed  by  the 
difference  of  the  incidence  of  light  on  two 
different  planes  of  wall.  Another  will  be  for 
leaving  out  all  lines  except  the  joints  of  the 
masonry,  and  showing  those  as  thick  as 
ropes,  so  that  the  drawing  is  all  joints  and  no 
angles.  This  is  called  “force.”  There  are 
many  drawings  that  keep  a sensible  medium, 
and  represent  accurately  and  with  balance 
what  line,  without  shading,  can  represent. 
There  are  some  brush  drawings  reproduced  by 
Sprague’s  process,  among  which  certain  by 
Mr.  Lethaby  are  pre-eminent  in  artistic  feeling. 
We  do  not  think  the  border  of  the  title-page 
very  happy  ; the  straight  zigzagged  main  lines 
of  the  floral  design  are  too  stiff,  and,  moreover, 
they  look  rather  as  if  they  were  pulled  over 
the  circular  medallions  as  over  pulleys.  Some 
of  the  buildings  sketched  remind  us  how 
deficient  is  our  modern  architecture,  most  of  it, 
in  simplicity  and  breadth  of  style : the 
Holstein  Tower,  Lubeck,  for  instance,  with  its 
great  unbroken  round  towers,  and  the  arcaded 
work  between  them. 


DR.  WALDSTEIN,  the  curator  of  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  commenced,  on  Satur- 
day last,  a course  of  three  afternoon  lectures 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Greek  Sculpture 
from  Pheidias  to  the  Roman  era.  His  view 
of  the  subject  turned  more  especially  on  the 
relation  between  the  sculptor’s  aim  and  the 
sculptor’s  material ; the  archaic  age  showing 
a want  of  harmony  in  one  direction,  the  im- 
perfect rendering  of  natural  facts,  which 
obtruded  on  us  the  idea  of  stone  or  bronze,  of 
rigid  material  rather  than  of  life  ; and  the 
sculpture  of  the  decadence  showing  a want  of 
harmony  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  a too 
great  realism,  and  in  the  representation  of 
momentary  and  complicated  action  which  was 
unsuited  to  the  condition  of  sculpturesque 
material.  The  canon  or  type  of  human  sculp- 
turesque form,  as  evolved  by  Polykleitos,  was 
illustrated  by  casts  of  the  existing  copies  of  his 
“Doryphoros  ” and“Diadumenos”  (spear-bearer 
and  diadem-wearer),  and  the  lecture  concluded 
by  a reference  to  the  statue  ascribed  to 
Kephisodotos  the  elder,  and  formerly  called 
“Leucothea”  (a  female  with  a child  in  her  arms), 
and  its  recent  identification  by  Dr.  Brunn  with 
the  subject  of  “ Eirene  and  the  infant  Plutos.” 
The  next  lecture,  to-day  (Saturday),  goes  into 
comparison  between  the  age  of  Pheidias  and 
that  of  Skopas  and  Praxiteles,  and  the  special 
qualities  of  the  latter;  and  the  third  lecture,  on 
the  following  Saturday,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
age  of  Individualism,  and  to  Grasco-Roraan 
art. 


TN  a letter  to  the  Athcnceum  of  last  week  Mr. 
J-  Albert  Hartshorne  draws  attention  to  the 
announcement  that  subscriptions  have  been 
started  for  the  restoration  of  the  Eleanor  Cross  ■ 


at  Northampton,  which  was  restored,  in  a very 
conservative  manner,  only  forty  years  ago  by 
Blore.  That  it  should  now  need  restoration  or 
repair  again  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  maltreated  by 
missiles  thrown  at  the  figures  in  the  ingenious 
sports  of  the  youthful  inhabitants.  He  expresses 
a hope,  which  we  share,  that  the  old  figures, 
though  dilapidated,  may  not  be  removed  with 
the  view  of  setting  up  restored  imitations. 
Such  a proceeding  would  be  simple  Vandalism. 
Purely  architectural  detail  which  has  been 
damaged,  and  of  which  some  portions  remain 
as  models,  may  be  restored  in  a sense  ; but 
the  work  of  the  sculptor  stands  in  quite  a 
different  category.  No  one  can  restore  that. 


WE  learn  with  much  pleasure  that  Miss 
J.  E.  Harrison,  whose  critique  on  the 
Pergamene  altar  we  published  last  week,  has 
“ received  a call  ” from  the  managers  of  the 
Museum  at  Leicester  to  deliver  a course  of 
lectures  on  “Greek  Art.”  For  some  time  past 
Miss  Harrison  has  been  attracting  ever-in- 
creasing  classes  to  her  lectures  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  success  she  has  met  with 
there  bears  witness  not  less  to  the  interest  of 
her  subjects  than  to  her  powers  as  a lecturer. 
When  Miss  Harrison  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  under  the  strong  insistence  of  Mr.  Newton, 
C.B.,  and  other  competent  judges,  made  her 
first  attempt  to  raise  the  interest  of  ladies  in 
the  treasures  of  Greek  art  in  the  British 
Museum,  some  ten  or  twelve  “ amateurs  ” were 
with  difficulty  got  together.  In  her  course 
brought  to  a conclusion  at  Christmas  more 
than  eighty  “ students  ” were  regular  in  their 
attendance,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  both  the  elementary  and  advanced 
classes  which  will  meet  in  the  Archaic  Room 
of  the  British  Museum  during  the  next  six 
weeks  will  not  be  less  fully  attended. 

THE  “Society  of  Painter- Etchers ” announce 
their  Exhibition  for  this  year  to  take  place 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  opening  May  25th.  All 
forms  of  engraving  on  metal,  whether  by  the 
burin,  the  etching  - needle,  by  mezzotint  or 
aquatint,  or  by  whatever  other  process  the 
artist  may  choose  as  a means  of  original  ex- 
pression, are  understood  to  be  included  in  the 
term  “ painter- etching,”  and  are  eligible  for 
exhibition,  provided  that  they  are  oond-Jidc 
original  works,  not  reproductions. 

A COURSE  of  fifteen  lectures  on  Practical 
Surveying,  with  special  reference  to  the 
forthcoming  examination  at  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution,  will  be  commenced  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Usill  on  February  2nd.  Seven  will  be  on 
office  work,  and  eight  in  the  field  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 

FROM  a correspondence  in  the  Dundee 
Advertiser , which  has  been  forwarded  to 
us,  it  appears  that  at  a meeting  in  connexion 
with  the  Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture, 
Science,  and  Art,  the  other  day,  the  Rev.  G. 
Mure  Smith  gave  a lecture  on  bells  and  bell- 
music,  especially  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  old 
tunes  chimed  upon  bells,  carillon-fashion. 
Whereupon  Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken,  architect,  writes 
to  the  Advertiser  (which  gave  a good  report  of 
the  lecture)  to  the  effect  that  bells  were  not 
meant  for  playing  tunes  upon,  but  rather  for  a 
“mosaic  of  sound,”  and  that  change-ringing 
was  a far  more  suitable  way  of  using  bells  than 
chiming.  We  are  with  Mr.  Aitken  entirely. 
Bells  are  not  really  musical  instruments  ; they 
are  too  uncertain  both  in  time  and  tone,  and 
destitute  of  expression;  they  are  an  “effect,”  that 
is  all.  Moreover,  we  never  heard  a carillon 
tune  that  was  properly  IN  tune  ; and  people  in 
this  country  do  not  seem  to  know,  or  to  mind, 
whether  they  are  or  not.  Indeed,  at  one  church 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aldgate  there  is  a tune- 
playing carillon  which  plays  more  than  one 
well-known  hymn-tune  with  absolutely  wrong 
notes  in  certain  places,  in  order  to  escape  the 
expense  of  another  bell  to  give  the  note  wanted. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  in  this  case  whether 
the  people  who  made  the  peal,  or  those  who 
accepted  it  in  this  form,  were  the  greater 
idiots.  But  at  the  best,  carillon-playing  is 
only  trying  to  make  bells  do  what  they  are  not 
■ fitted  for. 


TINDER  the  title  of  “Salon  Parisien,”  a 
vJ  collection  of  paintings,  of  which  the  bulk 
are  by  M.  Jan  Van  Beers,  has  been  opened  at 
160,  New  Bond-street.  There  is  no  work  there 
equal  to  his  “ Soir  d’Ete,”  which  we  specially 
noticed  in  last  year’s  Royal  Academy  ; but 
there  is  a great  deal  of  exceedingly  clever 
painting  of  figures  and  costumes,  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  the  exhibition  being 
a number  of  studies  of  exceedingly  over- 
dressed young  women  of  a very  demi-monde 
type  (in  some  cases  we  might  say  not  even 
“ demi”),  varied  by  some  which  are  the  reverse 
of  over-dressed,  sprawling  on  sofas  and  chairs  in 
such  attitudes  as  may  best  exhibit  the  artist’s 
powers  of  drawing  and  foreshortening.  Some 
of  these,  as  “ Mtffancolie  ” (4),  and  “ Fatigue  ” 
(14),  are  as  clever  in  execution  as  anything  in 
realistic  art  that  is  to  be  seen  at  present. 
Occasionally  there  is  a higher  note  struck,  and 
some  of  the  larger  quarter-length  paintings, 
such  as  “Stella”  and  “Irma”  (24,  26),  are 
very  sweet  in  expression  as  well  as  beautifully 
finished  in  execution.  The  “ Portrait  of  Peter 
Benoit  ” (28)  is  admirable  as  a realistic  por- 
trait, and  one  or  two  works  seem  to  indicate 
that  M.  Van  Beers  could  paint  a lady  if  he 
chose.  As  it  is,  the  collection  stands  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  one  of  the  most 
intensely  vulgar  picture  exhibitions  which 
have  been  seen  in  London.  The  very  title- 
page  of  the  catalogue  (drawn  by  the  artist), 
across  which  prances  a danseuse  of  the 
lowest  type,  is  enough  to  frighten  away 
respectable  people,  and  suggests  the  idea  of 
its  being  a “ music-hall  ” programme  rather 
than  the  catalogue  of  a picture  exhibition. 
We  will  not  insult  our  neighbours  by  accept- 
ing this  exhibition  as  representing  VArt 
Parisien , but  it  represents  a certain  type  of 
French  art  of  which  there  has  been  a great 
deal  too  much  of  late  years. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  BY  THE 
AUSTRIANS  IN  LYCIA. 

The  book  that  lies  before  us,#  the  official 
account  and  publication  of  discoveries  made 
during  the  two  recent  expeditions  made  by  the 
Austrians  to  Lycia  and  Caria,  has  long  been 
eagerly  looked  for, — nowhere,  perhaps,  with  such 
eagerness  as  in  England.  Englishmen  were  the 
first  to  penetrate  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Southern  Asia  Minor.  We  have  had  first  Fellows, 
then  Spratt,  Forbes,  and  Daniell,  later  Wadding- 
ton  and  Falkener.  The  British  Museum  is  rich 
beyond  any  other  collection  in  Lycian  marbles. 
We  have  the  matchless  Harpy  tomb,  the  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful  monument  that  archaic 
art  has  left  us;  we  have  the  Nereid  Monu- 
ment of  Xanthos  from  Caria ; thanks  to  the  skill 
and  energy  of  their  present  guardian,  we  have 
the  Mausoleum  marbles  now  worthily  housed  in 
their  new  and  splendid  hall.  To  the  long  Beries 
from  Lycia,  some  of  us  feel,  very  bitterly,  that 
England  might  have  added  the  two  great  friezes 
from  the  Heroon  at  Djolbaschi,  friezes  which 
are  now  the  chief  treasure  of  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Vienna.  It  would  have  been  for 
the  advantage  of  all  archaeological  Europe 
could  these  sculptures  have  been  seen  side  by 
side  with  our  already  exciting  Lycian  collec- 
tion. But  England  was  too  poor  or  too  niggardly 
or  too  ignorant, — which  was  it  ? 

The  time  is  gone  by  for  lamentations.  It 
remains  for  us  now  to  learn  from  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Austrian  Government  what  was 
the  treasure  which  might  have  been  ours,  and 
to  console  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  by  the 
cheermg  fact  that  our  nation  possesses  a cast  of 
part  of  these  Lycian  marbles,  set  up  in  the 
Kensington  Museum. 

We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  this  Djol- 
haschi  Heroon,  which  has  brought  such  honour 
and  glory  to  the  Austrian  nation,  and  which 
weighs  so  heavily  on  some  British  consciences, 
is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  volume.  The 
Heroon  and  the  sculptures  that  adorned  it  are 
to  have  a separate  book  to  themselves.  The 
re-discoverv  and  removal  of  these  sculptures 
was,  indeed,  the  object  of  a separate  and 
special  expedition,  which  started  in  1882,  the 

* Keisen  in  Lykien  und  Karien,  ausgefiihrt  im  Auftrage, 
des  K.  K.  Ministeriuras  fur  Cultua  und  Cnterricht  unter 
dienstlicker  Fordcrungdurch  Seiner  Majestdt  Kaddampfer 
*•  Taurus,”  Commandant  Fiirst  Wrede  beschrieben  Ton 
Otto  Benndorf  und  George  Niemann,  mit  einer  Kurtc  von 
Heinrich  Kiepert,  49  Tafeln,  Zahlreicken  Illustrationen  im 
Text.  Wien,iCarl  Geroid.  1884. 


funds  for  which  were  supplied, as  is  well  known, 
by  private  subscriptions  among  a few  Viennese 
nobles  and  gentlemen.  All  the  at  present 
accessible  information  about  this  Heroon  has 
already  been  made  known  in  the  Builder  in  the 
reports  of  Professor  Newton’s  lecture  on  Djol- 
baschi,  at  University  College ; for  the  rest,  we 
have  to  wait  the  appearance  of  the  promised 
book.  The  volume  we  have  at  present  in  hand 
is  the  first  of  two.  In  these  two  (the  second 
of  which  is  to  be  edited  by  Drs.  Petersen  and 
Felix  von  Luschau)  are  to  be  contained  the 
whole  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  two 
expeditions  in  1S81  and  1882  respectively,  ex- 
cepting the  Djolbaschi  Heroon.  Tho  present 
volume  takes  the  expedition  of  1881,  but  its 
statements  are  corrected  when  necessary  by  the 
•experience  of  1882. 

To  Dr.  Benndorf,  in  the  main,  is  due  the 
first  inspiration.  The  Lycian  Apollo  had  long 
haunted  him  with  prophetic  signs  and  omens. 

At  last,  when  the  Austrian  excavations  at 
•Samothrace  were  closed,  the  suggestion  often 
made  to  the  Government  by  Dr.  Benndorf  took 
shape  and  became  active.  In  the  spring  of 
1881  Dr.  Benndorf,  with,  as  his  colleagues, 
Professor  Niemann  for  architecture,  Dr.  Felix 
von  Luschau  for  aatural  history,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  Court  photographer,  Wilhelm 
Burger,  set  out  for  Constantinople.  Wo  may 
•well  give  honourable  mention  to  Wilhelm 
Burger,  for  to  his  skill  are  due  the  forty-nine 
exquisite  photographs  heliographed  for  the  book. 

In  a country  like  Lycia,  where  topography  and 
architecture  and  sculpture  are  so  implicated, 
these  beautiful  illustrations  are  of  the  firBt  im- 
portance. We  may  say,  before  turning  to  the 
substance  of  the  book,  that  it  is  printed  in 
luxurious  folio;  that,  besides  the  heliographs, 
•there  are  eighty- nine  woodcuts  and  132  facsimiles 
of  inscriptions,  all  published  for  the  first  time. 
To  these  we  must  add  a beautiful  map  embody- 
ing the  latest  corrections  and  additions  to  the 
map  of  Spratt. 

The  man-of-war  Taurus,  in  which  the  expedi- 
tion started,  was  not  destined  to  go  straight  to 
the  land  of  (he  Chinuera.  Putting  in  at  Smyrna 
on  the  4th  April,  the  explorers  were  met  by 
the  terrible  news  of  the  great  earthquake  at 
Chios,  and  they  charitably  turned  aside  to  carry 
help  to  the  sufferers.  Dr.  Benndorf  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  this  Chios  earthquake.  We 
may  as  well  say  once  for  all  that  the  reader  who 
■expects  to  find  in  this  book  a purely  archaeo- 
logical treatise  will  be,  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual taste,  agreeably  or  disagreeably  dis- 
appointed. Drs.  Benndorf  and  Niemann  write 
advisedly  in  a somewhat  popular  style,  more 
after  the  fashion  of  the  bygone  dilettante 
traveller  than  the  modern  archaeologist.  Their 
book  is  pleasant  reading  to  the  amateur,  for  the 
many  inscriptions  and  architectural  measure- 
ments are  plentifully  besprinkled  with  details 
of  Lycian  modern  life  and  customs,  but  par- 
ticulars about  the  number  of  mules,  the 
■weather,  and  the  roads  are  to  the  specialist 
somewhat  irritating. 

These  we  omit.  After  four  days’  delay  at 
•Chios,  the  voyage  was  continued  ; the  explorers 
availed  themselves  of  facilities  for  landing  on 
the  way  to  Lycia,  and  stopped  for  a short  time 
at  Halicarnassus,  Cos,  and  Cnidos,  Loryma,  and 
Rhodes.  At  Halicarnassos,  Dr.  Benndorf  copied 
three  inscriptions,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
buy  a sculptured  bas-relief  of  white  marble, 
which  now,  with  all  the  other  results  of  the 
•expedition,  is  to  be  seen  at  Vienna.  The  slab 
is  no  great  size,  but  from  its  style,  and  from 
iron  clamps  still  remaining  on  it,  it  must  have 
formed  part  of  a frieze.  It  represents  two 
youths  on  horseback  ; they  wear  short  chitons 
girded,  and  from  the  symmetrical  way  in  which 
they  sit,  they  seem  to  be  engaged  in  some 
formal  race  or  competition.  The  relief  is  in 
bad  preservation,  the  heads  of  both  riders 
almost  effaced.  It  was  found  in  a courtyard 
of  the  Greek  quarter  of  Halicarnassos,  and  Dr. 
Benndorf  conjectures  that  it  may  once  have 
belonged  to  the  palace  of  Mausolos,  the  site  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Newton,  is  to  be 
songhtfor  close  to  the  present  Greek  quarter. 

The  10th  of  April  found  the  explorers  at  Cos. 
The  modern  wonder  of  the  town  of  Cos  is  its 
huge  plane-tree  (beautifully  reproduced  in 
phototpye  I.).  It  stands  in  the  place  of  Hippo- 
crates, with  its  huge  ancient  branches  supported 
by  wooden  stays  and  stone  pillars.  Two 
Turkish  cafds,  the  resort  of  all  the  town,  find 
shade  and  shelter  beneath  it. 

Leaving  the  town  proper,  the  explorers 
passed  to  the  castle  by  the  sea.  At  the  entrance, 


over  the  first  door,  Dr.  Niemann  noted  and 
sketched  some  slabs  of  marble,  sculptured  with 
masks  and  festoons  of  very  late  Greek  style, 
and  built  into  the  rough  stone  wall.  The 
masks  are  Satyr  types  not  unlike  those  on  the 
round  Dionysos  altar  at  Athens.  Inside  the 
castle  (entrance  to  which  was  only  obtained 
with  difficulty)  Dr.  Niemann  found  throe 
interesting  slabs  with  figures  sculptured  in  high 
relief.  The  slabs  lead  into  two  walls  standing 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  a garden  within 
the  castle  walls.  These  slabs  had  been  seen  by 
Mr.  Newton  in  his  researches  at  Cos,  and  he 
conjectures  that  they  may  have  been  taken 
away  from  a temple  at  Cnidos  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  and  built  into  the  wall  of  this 
fortress  of  Theus  at  Cos.  Tho  slabs  had,  since 
Mr.  Newton’s  visit,  been  heard  of,  but  not  seen, 
by  Ludwig  Ross,  who  failed  to  obtain  access  to 
the  castle,  and  they  were  somehow  passed  over 
unnoted  by  M.  Oliver  Rayet,  though  he  noticed 
some  similar  slabs  outside  the  castle  wall.  Dr. 
Benndorf  now  publishes  the  slabs  in  full. 
The  sculptures  represent  three  figures  in 
excited  motion  between  an  altar  and  a cista. 
Near  the  cista  is  a large  snake  rearing  upwards 
in  many  coils.  The  figure  nearest  the  left  is 
advancing  to  the  cista  and  extends  her  right 
hand  to  the  snake  ; in  her  left  she  holds  some- 
thing, which  is  probably’  a thyrsos : she  is 
dressed  in  a long  sleeveless  chiton  and  a 
himation,  which  forms  an  arch  behind  her 
head.  To  the  right,  at  the  opposite  end  to  the 
cista  is  an  altar,  near  which  a male  figure  takes 
refuge,  leaning  on  the  altar  with  his  left  hand. 
He  raises  his  right  as  if  in  fear  or  astonish- 
ment. The  lower  part  of  his  body  is  draped  by 
a himation,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  woman, 
forms  an  arch  behind  his  head.  Between  the 
man  and  woman  stands  a female  figure,  with 
both  arms  outstretched  as  if  in  interposition. 

It  seems  probable  that  we  have  here  a scene 
from  the  life  of  the  semi-Hellenic  semi-Oriental 
god  whose  worship  was  so  popular  in  Phrygia, 
Dionysos  Sabazios.  His  worship  was  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Rhea  and  with  the 
Orphic  mysteries.  Apollodoros  (III.  5,  1)  tells 
us  Hera, — who  never  seems  to  have  been  happy 
unless  she  was  persecuting  some  one  else,—  drove 
Dionysos  mad,  and  made  him  wander  from  place 
to  place,  till  at  last  he  came  to  the  goddess 
Rhea.  She  purified  him  from  his  guilt,  and 
taught  him  the  mysteries.  It  may  be  that  here 
we  have  the  scene  of  reconciliation  and  purifica- 
tion. The  snake  was  specially  sacred  to  this 
Diony'sos  Sabazios ; a golden  snake  was  given  to 
the  initiated  in  his  mysteries  (“Aureus  coluber 
in  sinum  dimittitur  consecratis  et  eximitur 
rursus  ab  inferioribus  partibus  atque  imis.” — 
Arnob.  5,  21).  The  two  other  slabs  seem  to 
form  one  composition.  On  the  one  slab,  to  the 
right,  are  three  figures  dancing,  two  of  which 
at  least  seem  to  be  Satyrs  ; on  the  second  slab, 
to  the  left  of  the  Satyrs,  a tree,  and  near  it  a 
male  and  female  figure,  both  standing ; the 
woman  seems  to  have  her  arm  about  the  neck  of 
the  man.  The  group  probably  represents 
Dionysos  and  Ariadne  ; to  the  left  two  figures, 
probably  dancing  Satyrs.  The  whole  relief  is 
much  effaced. 

So  much  for  the  sculptured  remains  inside 
the  castle.  On  the  outside  built  into  the  wall 
of  a bastion  near  the  sea  are  further  analogous 
fragments  reproduced  in  Plate  IV.  exactly  a3 
they  now  stand  in  the  bastion.  The  topmost 
piece  of  frieze  was  built  in  concrete  of  two 
slabs,  in  each  of  which  are  four  figures.  On  the 
left-hand  slab  is  a group  of  two  seated  figures; 
a bearded  god,  with  a himation  across  his  knee, 
sits  leaning  on  his  left  elbow,  and  holds  in  his 
right  hand  something  which  may  be  a sceptre 
or  more  likely  a thyrsos ; a goddess,  richly 
draped,  sits  by  his  side,  holding  in  her  left 
hand  some  attribute  too  much  mutilated  to  be 
made  out.  To  the  group  there  advances  from 
the  right  a woman  figure,  and  offers  to  them 
some  large  object  she  holds  in  her  hand.  To 
the  right  of  this  figure,  and  on  the  second  slab, 
a Satyr  is  dancing  with  thx-ee  Maenads.  One  of 
the  Maenads  plays  the  cithara,  the  Satyr  plays 
the  flute,  a second  Maenad  the  tambourine, 
while  the  third  swings  the  thyrsos.  Lower 
down  on  the  bastion  is  a second  bit  of  frieze, 
the  subject  of  which  is  barely  recognisable ; a 
Satyr  may  be  made  out  with  a panther  skin 
waving  behind  him ; he  seems  to  be  holding  a 
shallow  cup  in  front  of  some  wild  beast  to  tempt 
him  on.  Two  other  Satyrs  are  busy  about  a 
preparation  for  a drinking  bout,  one  is  empty- 
ing a wine-skin  which  he  carries  on  his  shoulder 
into  a krater  held  by  the  other  Satyrs  by  the 


rim.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  frieze 
fragments,  now  that  we  have  authentic  photo- 
graphs of  them  before  us,  with  the  similar  frag- 
rnentsthat  Mr.  Newton  describes  as  seen  at  Cnidos 
(“  History  of  Discoveries,”  p.  449).  Dr.  Benndorf 
cites  as  follows:  “Aseated  female  figure,  her  lower 
limbs  enveloped  in  apeplos.  She  looks  towards 
a Satyr,  who  stands  before  her  brandishing  in 
his  right  hand  what  appears  to  be  a thyrsos ; 
his  left  is  extended  towards  the  female 
figure,  and  has  probably  been  enveloped  in  a 
mantle.  On  the  left  of  this  group  is  another  j 
Satyr  moving  away  from  the  scene,  but  looking 
back.  In  the  other  relief  a female  figure  is 
seated  on  rocks  before  an  altar.  The  lower 
half  of  her  body  is  clad  in  a peplos  ; in  her  left  ) 
hand  she  holds  some  uncertain  object.  She  is  1 
looking  back.  Behind  her  stands  a female  ' 
figure,  having  a peplos  wound  round  the  lower 
half  of  her  body.  The  seated  figure  iu  this 
group  may,  perhaps,  represent  Ariadne.”  • 
Mr.  Newton  adds  that  the  execution  of  the 
work  is  poor,  and  dates  it  as  late  Roman.  A 
comparison  of  the  now  published  figures  at  Cos,  < 
with  this  description  of  the  fragments  of  Cnidos,  j 
leads  almost  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Newton’s  conjecture  was  correct,  that  all 
the  fragments  of  the  frieze  came  originally 
from  Cnidos,  and  that  some  portions  were 
carried  as  building  material  to  Cos,  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John ; further,  that  as  the  sub- 
jects are  so  manifestly  Dionysiac,  the  original 
source  of  the  frieze  must  have  been  the  temple 
at  Cnidos,  which  stood  close  to  the  theatre,  and 
was,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  sacred  to 
Dionysos.  The  male  and  female  figure  twice 
found  in  conjunction  would  then  of  course  be 
Dionysos  and  Ariadne,  not,  as  has  been 
suggested, — in  consequence  of  the  snake, — 
Asklepios  and  Hygieia. 

The  explorers  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
time  at  Cos  in  investigating  the  plain  west  of 
the  town  where  M.  Rayet  (“  Milet  et  le  Golfe 
Latmique”)  believed  he  had  detected  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Asklepeion.  Their 
efforts  were  in  vaiu,  but  in  their  wanderings 
they  came  across  inscriptions  and  countless 
architectural  remains,  notably  a number  of 
funeral  monuments  in  the  form  of  cylindrical 
altars  surrounded  by  sculptured  wreaths  in 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  fashion.  Some  of  these 
were  well  preserved,  others  completely  in  frag- 
ments, and  these  fragments  built  into  modern 
walls.  Of  one  curious  marble  slab  Dr.  Nie- 
mann took  a sketch.  The  slab  is  finely 
worked,  and  has  on  the  upper  part  a round 
shield  in  relief ; it  probably  formed  the  side- 
wall  of  an  cedicula.  Coming  back  to  the  town 
they  came  across  the  remains  of  a Roman 
aqueduct,  also  the  foundations  of  a theatre 
a considerable  size.  Near  the  theatre  they 
found  a fragment  of  a colossal  female  head ; 
probably,  from  the  treatment  of  the  hand,  tho 
portrait  of  a Roman  empress.  In  the  town 
itself  they  bought  two  pieces  of  sculpture  in 
marble,  now  in  Vienna.  A seated  figui’e  in  a 
sort  of  archway  in  relief,  no  doubt  repre- 
senting Cybele.  The  goddess  has  her  feet 
on  a footstool,  and  is  dressed  in  a gilded 
chiton  and  a himation  thrown  over  the 
knees  and  the  left  shoulder.  Under  the  left 
arm  she  holds  a tympanon ; her  right,  much 
mutilated  no  doubt,  held  a cup.  On  her  knee 
reposes  a lion.  This  relief  is  interesting 
because  its  l’estoration  is  certain ; because,  as 
the  marble  of  which  it  is  made  closely  resembles 
the  Pentelic  marble.  The  type  of  the  goddess 
mother,  seated  in  a little  shrine  with  a lion  on 
her  knee,  a cup  in  her  left  hand,  and  a tym- 
panon supported  upright  on  her  right,  and  lean- 
ing against  the  right  arm,  occurs  with  extra- 
ordinary frequency  in  Attica,  and  in  isolated 
instances  outside  Attica,  where,  as  a rule,  ex- 
portation can  be  manifestly  proved.  It  was  a 
common  custom  among  the  ancients  in  any 
place  where  a special  cult  prevailed  for  little 
copies  of  the  shrine  of  the  god  or  goddess,  con- 
taining the  sacred  image,  to  be  cheaply  multi- 
plied. For  example,  in  Sicily,  countless  little 
terra-cotta  figures  are  to  be  found  in  every  col- 
lection, public  or  private,  representing  a goddess 
of  somewhat  ai'chaic  type,  sometimes  seated, 
sometimes  standing,  a modius  on  her  head,  and 
in  her  arms  either  a dove  or  a pig ; in  the  one 
case  she  represents  Aphrodite,  in  the  other 
Demeter.  Such  images  were  probably  not  for 
temple  service, — they  never  bear  inscriptions, — 
but  for  daily  household  reverence.  Wehaveonly 
to  recall  the  silver  shi-ines  made  for  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians, and,  indeed,  the  modern  trade  in  Ma- 
donnas. The  cult  of  the  goddess  Cybele,  mother 
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>f  the  gods,  was,  we  know,  much  reverenced 
it  Athens.  Pkeidias,  or  his  contemporary, 
Igoracritus,  made  a statue  of  the  goddess  for 
ler  temple  at  Metroon.  In  all  probability  it  is 
i rough  copy  of  this  statue  in  the  Metroon  that 
ive  possess  in  the  Cybele  figured  by  Dr.  Benn- 
lorf,  and  repeated  in  countless  replicas, 
many  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  public 
museums  of  Athens.  About  them  all,  rough 
;hough  they  are,  there  hangs  something  of  the 
jrand  ideal  manner.  The  cult  of  Cybele,  like  all 
3ther  Oriental  forms  of  worship,  became,  as  is 
(veil  known,  very  popular  in  the  fourth  and 
third  centuries  B.C.  Probably  it  was  during 
these  Hellenistic  days  that  the  copies  were 
made  for  private  worship. 

The  second  piece  of  sculpture  obtained  at 
Cos  is  less  interesting  in  subject,  but  far 
better  preserved.  It  is  of  coarse  white  marble, 
l figure  of  a woman,  and  reproduces  the 
Familiar  motive  popularised  by  Niobe’s 
daughters, — a maiden  bending  forward  as  she 
moves  awry,  and  lifting  up  her  robe. 

Leaving  Cos  the  Taurus  passed  on  to 
Cnidos.  Little  could  be  done  there  but  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Newton  and  to 
find  that  many  sites  and  remains  described  by 
him  had  already  disappeared.  A few  coins 
and  fragments  of  terra  cotta  were  collected, 
the  best  of  which  represents  the  youthful 
Heracles  with  bow  and  quiver,  lion’s  skin, 
and  club  (an  apparatus  unusually  complete,  the 
bow  and  quiver  belonging  to  his  early,  the  lion’s 
3kin  and  club  to  his  later,  accoutrements).  Dr. 
Benndorf  found  his  chief  interest  at  Cnidos  in 
investigating  modern  life  : he  gives  a very  full 
and  elaborate  account  of  the  weaving  processes 
af  the  Carian  peasantry,  an  account  instructive, 
because  of  certain  analogies  between  ancient 
and  modern  process.  At  Loryma  Dr.  Niemann 
made  careful  architectural  investigations  about 
the  fortress  on  the  Acropolis,  which  seems  to 
have  served  in  turn  the  purposes  of  Carian 
pirates  and  Rhodian  conquerors.  The  remains 
of  these  successive  systems  of  building  are  still 
recognisable.  At  Rhodes  the  explorers  were 
received  by  the  Italian  Vice-Consul  Bibotti,  and 
obtained  from  his  collection  some  valuable  vases 
and  terra  cottas,  chiefly  archaic.  An  account  of 
the  whole  collection  is  promised  in  a later  publi- 
cation. At  Rhodes  Dr.  Benndorf  parted  from 
the  civilised  world ; his  discoveries  in  the  wild 
highlands  of  Lycia  we  must  postpone  to  another 
time. 


THE  LATE  MR.  SAMUEL  HUGGINS. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  at 
Chester,  on  the  10th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Huggins,  whose  name  will  be  known  to  many 
of  our  readers.  Mr.  Huggios  was  born  at  Deal 
in  1811,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Liverpool. 
He  was  educated  as  an  architect,  and  had  a 
keen  love  of  architecture  as  an  art,  and  a great 
knowledge  of  its  history,  as  well  as  a very 
clear-seeing  critical  intellect.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a sensitive  and  retiring  man,  and  never 
seemed  able,  or  even  inclined,  to  try  for  success 
in  the  field  of  active  professional  work ; but 
it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  (as  from  some 
notices  of  him  in  local  papers  seems 
to  have  been  supposed)  that  he  was  only 
a writer  and  a critic.  He  was,  during  a 
great  period  of  his  life,  a frequent  and  diligent 
designer,  but  his  designs  were  for  his  own  plea- 
sure and  Btudy  merely, — at  least,  they  mostly 
did  not  take  practical  form ; but  some  of  them 
would  be  very  interesting  to  architects.  Mr. 
Huggins  was  a devoted  Classicist,  but  he  did 
not  consider  that  Classic  architecture  in  the 
present  day  consisted  in  copying  orders  or 
Italian  details  ; on  t,i  e contrary,  he  was  always 
urging  the  study  of  Hew  combinations,  and  had 
portfolios  full  of  small  studies  of  his  own, 
mostly  shaded  in  Indian  ink,  of  numerous 
“variations”  on  columnar  architecture,  in  the 
form  of  designs  for  imaginary  buildings  and 
monuments.  Our  impression  from  recollection 
(it  is  many  years  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  over  them)  is  that  many  of  these  are 
worth  publishing  in  some  form.  At  one  time, 
we  remember,  their  author  contemplated 
offering  them  to  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects. 

Mr.  Huggins  put  together,  in  1863,  a chart  of 
architectural  history,  showing  the  relation  and 
progress  of  the  leading  styles  in  the  form  of  a 
river ; it  was  very  well  done,  and  in  a way  that 
made  it  a good  memorandum  also  for  dates 
of  architectural  epochs.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a Bmall  book  entitled  “The  Course  and 


Current  of  Architecture,”  giving  a very  well- 
written  critical  review  of  the  leading  styles. 

Mr.  Huggins  took  a very  active  part  in  the 
protest  against  restoration  which  commenced 
a few  years  ago,  and  was,  like  some  other 
“ protestants,”  rather  one-sided  in  his  views 
on  the  matter.  He  has  also  the  distinction  of 
having  made  one  of  the  very  best-arranged  cata- 
logues of  a library,  that  of  the  Liverpool  Free 
Library,  which  could  be  met  with  : a kind  of 
good  work  for  which  all  students  of  books  ought 
to  hold  a man’s  memory  in  good  repute. 

Mr.  Huggins  wrote  a good  deal  in  our 
columns  at  one  time,  mostly  under  his  own 
signature,  and  he  was  a frequent  and  very 
excellent  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of 
various  learned  or  literary  societies.  Person- 
ally he  was  a man  of  very  high  and  unselfish 
character;  his  own  advantage,  either  in  the 
form  of  money  or  reputation,  seemed  to  be  the 
last  thing  he  ever  thought  of ; he  was  of  a very 
reverential  turn  of  mind,  though  holding  very 
“ advanced  ” views  both  in  religion  and  politics  ; 
and  he  had  an  ardent  love  of  nature.  He  was 
a good  and  intellectual,  though  not  a strong  or 
a successful  man.  Requiescat  in  pace. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS  * 

The  subject  of  ventilation  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  practical  rather  than  artistic,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  architectural  journals  now 
contain  an  advertisement  of  “ Artistic  Ventila- 
tion,” but  it  is  to  the  art-loving  section  of  our 
body  that  I would  particularly  address  myself 
rather  than  to  the  so-called  “practical  men.” 
If  we  will  only  study  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these  sanitary  questions,  we  shall  bo 
able  to  combine  the  science  which  is  demanded 
of  us  with  the  art  that  we  love. 

The  subject  divides  naturally  into  two  parts, 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  ventilation. 

The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  ventilation,  and  as  they 
are  seven  in  number,  we  may,  if  you  please, 
call  them  the  “ seven  lamps  of  ventilation.” 

1.  Ventilation  is  the  substitution  of  foul  air 
by  fresh  air,  and  is  only  successfully  effected 
when  without  draught. 

2.  Foul  air  is  air  vitiated  to  a certain  definite 
extent. 

3.  Fresh  air  is  air  in  a normal  state  of 
purity. 

4.  Draught  is  the  unpleasant  contact  of 
moving  air  with  the  person. 

5.  Air  is  a fluid  and  a gas. 

6.  Heated  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air  of  equal 
purity. 

7.  Foul  air  is  heavier  than  fresh  air  of  equal 
temperature. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles,  we  may  profitably  spend 
a little  time  in  considering  each  of  our 
“ lamps.” 

We  first  said  that  “ Ventilation  is  the  substi- 
tution of  foul  air  by  fresh  air,  and  is  only 
successfully  effected  when  without  draught.” 
Many,  indeed  the  majority  of  the  public, 
imagine  that  the  object  and  aim  of  ventilation 
is  solely  to  produce  an  agreeable  temperature, 
and,  if  the  room  is  too  hot,  they  exclaim  against 
the  want  of  ventilation ; if  too  cold,  they  find 
fault  with  the  excess  of  ventilation ; but  we  must 
remember  that  purity  of  the  air  it  is  that 
depends  on  ventilation,  and  that  temperature  is 
no  criterion  of  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Note  also  that  ventilation  is  the  substitution 
and  not  the  dilution  of  foul  air  by  fresh  air. 
When  the  air  has  become  vitiated  we  must  not 
simply  dilute  the  air  with  fresh,  but  remove  it 
altogether,  and  substitute  fresh  air  in  its  place. 
Such  is  the  ideal  view  of  ventilation,  but,  owing 
to  the  natural  laws  of  gaseous  fluids,  vre  shall 
find  that  an  approximation  only  to  this  require- 
ment is  possible.  It  is,  however,  an  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  even  if  we  can  only  partly  attain  to 
the  realisation. 

The  necessity  for  the  fresh  air  is  found  in  our 
dependence  upon  a pure  atmosphere  for  our 
health  and  vigour.  The  inhabitants  of  close 
rooms,  persons  who  breathe  air  which  has 
already  been  breathed,  are  subject  to  diseases 
which  may  cause  death,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  pulmonary  consumption  and 
certain  classes  of  fevers.  But  whilst  some 
persons  may  be  killed  outright  by  breathing  air 
which  has  been  polluted  by  the  breath  of  other 

* A paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Association  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  on  the  16th  inst. 


persons,  the  majority  are  subject  to  a low  con- 
dition of  health.  The  reason  of  this  is  partly 
because  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  necessary  for 
keeping  in  activity  the  chemical  processes 
upon  which  life  depends,  and  that,  in  the  act 
of  breathing,  the  oxygen  in  the  air  is  taken  up 
by  the  lungs,  and  the  expelled  air  is  thus 
deprived  of  its  oxygen ; and  partly  because  an 
individual  in  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs 
expels  with  the  air  carbonic  acid  gas  as  well  as 
a large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  i.e.,  a por- 
tion of  the  body,  which  latter  has  a tendency 
to  putrefy  rapidly  in  stagnant  air,  and  which 
may  thus  become  a dangerous  poison. 

We  Baid  that  ventilation”  is  only  successfully 
effected  when  without  draught,”  the  reason  of 
this  provision  is  obvious : if  draught  is  felt,  the 
public  at  once  prefer  to  have  no  ventilation  at 
all  than  to  have  it  with  draught,  for  the  evil 
effects  of  foul  air  are  slow  and  insidious,  the 
effectB  of  draught  are  palpable  and  immediate. 

Our  second  definition  was  that  “ Foul  air  is 
air  vitiated  to  a certain  definite  extent.” 

We  have  already  noticed  that  air  is  vitiated 
by  the  extraction  of  oxygen  by  the  lungs  and 
the  subsequent  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
also  by  the  production  of  organic  impurities. 
But  in  addition  to  that  expelled  from  the  lungs, 
carbonic  acid  and  organic  impurities  are  given 
off  continuously  by  transpiration  from  the 
skin.  The  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  about 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  that  exhaled  from  the 
lungs,  while  the  organic  impurities  vary  both 
in  amount  and  character  according  to  the 
activity  or  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  individual, 
and  the  exercise  of  varying  emotions ; so  that, 
for  example,  a theatre  will  require  more  venti- 
lation during  the  performance  of  a tragedy  than 
a comedy,  so  also  with  a church.  It  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  advisable  to  so  plan  our  ventilation 
scheme  that  its  regulation  by  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  the  genus  verger  Bhall  depend  upon  the 
pathetic,  joyful,  or  mournful  character  of  the 
sermon. 

The  carbonic  acid  and  the  organic  exhalations 
are  not  the  only  additions  to  the  atmosphere 
made  by  individuals.  A large  increase  of 
watery  vapour  is  caused  by  the  expiration  of 
moisture  from  the  lungs,  and  also  by  insensible 
perspiration  from  the  skin.  This  added  mois- 
ture vitiates  the  air  in  a twofold  manner,  first, 
by  inducing  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
organic  impurities  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  unpleasant  and  injurious  gases ; and,  secondly, 
by  hindering  the  proper  evaporation  from  the 
skin,  which  is  essential  to  prevent  the  unhealthy 
rise  of  the  bodily  temperature  which  we  call 
fever. 

Thus  we  see  that  air  is  vitiated  by  the 
changing  of  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  by 
the  addition  of  organic  impurities,  and  by  the 
increase  of  its  humidity. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  degree  of 
impurity  can  be  admitted  in  the  atmosphere  of 
public  buildings. 

The  amount  of  air  expelled  from  the  lungs 
and  skin  per  minute  is  "33  to  "35  of  a cubic 
foot,  and  contains  4 per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
while  about  4 cubic  feet  of  air  are  saturated 
with  moisture  by  each  person  in  the  same  time 
of  one  minute,  so  that  a supply  of  4fc  cubic 
feet  per  minute  for  each  individual  would  be 
sufficient,  could  we  ensure  that  he  would 
receive  this  fresh  air,  and  no  other  each  minute. 
To  do  this,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
enclose  each  one  standing  in  an  upright  case, 
with  about  4 in.  or  5 in.  clear  all  round,  and  to 
admit  the  fresh  air  at  one  end,  and  remove  it 
immediately  when  exhaled  at  the  other.  Only 
under  these  conditions  would  the  supply  of  4 
cubic  feet  per  minute  be  sufficient,  as  advocated 
by  early  writers  on  ventilation. 

Air  is,  however,  as  our  fifth  lamp  shows  us,  a 
gas,  and  hence  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
diffusion  of  gases,  so  that  the  exhaled  air  at 
once  mingles  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  is  thus  diluted  and  spread  over  a large 
area.  . 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
one  and  half  times  as  heavy  as  pure  air,  yet  the 
heat  imparted  to  it  by  the  lungs  renders  it 
lighter,  so  that  it  is  rapidly  diffused,  and  when 
once  diffused  no  length  of  time  effects  the  least 
settlement  or  separation. 

Thus  the  air  of  any  apartment  will  rapidly 
approach  a condition  of  equable  impurity,  and 
the  point  which  we  must  seek  to  elucidate  is 
the  extent  to  which  air  may  be  vitiated  without 
becoming  foul,  that  is,  injurious  to  health  or 
unpleasant  to  the  senses. 

We  have  seen  that  the  exhalation  both  of 
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water  vapour  and  of  organic  impurities  is 
variable  in  the  case  of  every  individual  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  bodily  and  mental  condi- 
tion ; it  is  therefore  usually  thought  advisable 
to  take  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
as  a test  of  purity,  and  as  a general  rule  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  admissible  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  is  twice  that  of  the  normal 
atmosphere,  that  is  ’8  per  1,000  in  volume.  This 
degree  of  pollution  will  be  attained  in  a con- 
tinuously occupied  room  at  the  rate  of  32  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  In  rooms  occupied  for  a 
short  time  only,  as  in  schools,  churches,  and 
chapels,  a less  supply  of  air  is  sufficient  in 
practice,  both  because  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  room  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  inmates 
to  a certain  extent,  and  also  because  there  is 
usually  a continual  leakage  through  windows, 
doors,  and  walls,  and  the  occupancy  of  the 
room  being  for  a short  time  only  a greater 
degree  of  vitiation  may  be  neither  hurtful  nor 
offensive,  provided  that  the  humidity  of  the 
fresh  air  be  not  excessive. 

Dr.  Reid,  who  devised  the  original  system  of 
ventilation  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  con- 
sidered that  under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
well-distributed  supply  of  10  cubic  feet  per 
minute  was  ample. 

In  Germany  the  usual  practice  is  to  supply 
10  to  12  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  schools,  20 
to  25  cubic  feet  for  meeting-rooms,  and  40  to 
75  cubic  feet  for  hospital  wards. 

The  Austrians  provide  from  15  cubic  feet  for 
theatres  and  banquet:ng-halls,  to  25  cubic  feet 
for  ball-rooms,  council-chambers,  &c. 

In  America  from  10  to  30  cubic  feet,  according 
to  the  purposes  of  the  room,  are  given,  with  an 
increase  to  60  cubic  feet  in  the  case  of  hospitals. 

These  figures  of  course  make  no  allowance 
for  the  vitiation  of  air  by  gas  lighting,  or  other 
extraneous  causes.  Each  burner  requires  45 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  must  be  provided 
in  addition  to  that  supplied  for  the  audience. 

Our  third  definition  was  “ Fresh  air  is  air  in  a 
normal  state  of  purity.”  Now  by  “normal  state 
of  purity”  we  must  not  understand  the  condi- 
tion of  the  external  atmosphere  at  any  given 
moment  in  such  a city  as  London,  where  the 
air  is  so  frequently  laden  with  that  noxious 
componnd  which  we  call  fog,  and  is  always, 
more  or  less,  impregnated  with  organic  and 
other  impurities,  which  we  term  dust.  In  a 
state  of  normal  purity  the  air  should  contain 
21  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  79  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  nearly,  with  '4  per  1,000  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  one  fifty-millionth  part  of  organic 
impurities.  Such  a measure  of  purity  is,  how- 
ever, almost  unattainable  in  a town  atmosphere, 
but  an  approximation  should  be  made  thereto 
by  washing  the  air  with  a waterspray,  and 
filtering  through  cotton-wool. 

Our  fourth  definition  was  “ Draught  is  the 
unpleasant  contact  of  fresh  air  with  the 
person.”  This  unpleasant  contact  usually  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  cold;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  an  un- 
pleasant hot  draught,  though  it  is  neither  so 
injurious  nor  so  offensive  as  the  cold  draught, 
the  bugbear  of  all  ventilators,  and  the  dread  of 
the  ventilated. 

Cold  draught  from  the  incoming  fresh  air 
arises  from  four  sources  : — 1,  Over  rapidity  of 
current;  2,  Lowness  of  temperatnre;  3,  Too 
great  humidity  ; 4,  Too  little  humidity.  Each 
of  these  causes  produces  the  sensation  of  cold 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  the  first  and  fourth  by  causing  ex- 
cessive evaporation  from  the  skin,  the  second 
by  the  increased  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
body  to  warm  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
the  third,  by  the  extraction  of  the  corporeal  heat 
to  maintain  the  undue  suspension  of  watery 
vapour. 

Fresh  air  should  never  enter  at  a greater 
rapidity  of  current  than  2 ft.  per  second,  while 
a rate  of  1 ft.  per  second  is  perceptible  at  the 
point  of  entry.  Nor  should  the  temperatnre 
for  our  climate  and  hygrometric  conditions  be 
less  than  50°  F.,  this  being  lower  by  20°  than  is 
possible  in  America. 

Cold  draught  may  be  caused  not  only  by  the 
incoming  fresh  air,  but  also  by  local  currents  in- 
duced by  the  cooling  of  the  internal  atmosphere 
and  its  consequent  descent ; these  local  currents 
are  especially  caused  by  skylights,  windows,  and 
open  roofs,  and  their  presence  may  often  serve 
to  condemn  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  an 
otherwise  carefully-planned  and  satisfactory 
system  of  ventilation. 

The  last  three  of  our  “ lamps  ” or  principles 
we  may  consider  together,  as  they  are  inti- 


mately connected.  “ Air  is  a fluid  and  a gas,” 
and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  laws  of  diffusion 
of  gases  and  expansion  of  fluids,  consequently 

heated  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air  of  equal 
purity,”  and  “ foul  air  is  heavier  than  fresh  air 
of  equal  temperature.”  The  consideration  of 
these  principles  at  once  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
warmly  contested  points  in  ventilation,  the 
position  of  the  inlets  and  outlets  for  the  supply 
of  the  fresh  and  the  removal  of  the  vitiated  air. 
Are  we  to  introduce  our  fresh  air  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  hall  and  extract  it  at  the  top  ? or 
are  we  to  bring  in  our  fresh  air  at  the  top  and 
take  it  out  at  the  bottom  ? The  different  views 
taken  of  these  questions  have  led  to  many  a 
fight  between  the  advocates  of  the  upward  and 
downward  systems  of  ventilation.  Let  us 
examine  the  two  methods  by  the  light  of  our 
“lamps.”  The  advocates  of  the  downward 
system  claim  that  foul  air  is  heavier  than  fresh 
air,  and  therefore  we  should  extract  the  foul  air 
at  the  lower  level,  but  we  must  remember  that 
our  principle  is  that  foul  air  is  heavier  than 
fresh  air  of  equal  temperature,  and  if  we  look  at 
the  source  of  foul  air  wo  see  that  it  is  exhaled 
by  the  individual,  whether  from  the  lungs  or 
from  the  skin,  at  a temperature  of  90°,  and 
therefore,  except  at  this  temperature,  has  primd 
facie  a tendency  to  rise  in  respect  of  its  warmth, 
though  there  is  doubtless  a counteracting  in- 
fluence by  reason  of  its  impurity.  Accordingly 
wo  conclude  that  foul  air  on  its  production  has 
a tendency  to  rise,  unless  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  it  and  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  insufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
increased  weight  of  its  impurity.  The  point  at 
which  the  weight  of  exhaled  air  at  90°  is 
balanced  by  the  weight  of  fresh  air  is  at  a 
temperature  of  85°  for  this  latter.  If,  then, 
the  surrounding  temperature  is  below  85  , the 
foul  air  commences  to  rise  and  will  continue  to 
rise  until  it  loses  so  much  of  its  heat  as  to 
render  it  specifically  heavier  than  the  normal 
atmosphere.  During  this  ascensive  process, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  air  is 
a gas,  diffusion  is  taking  place  rapidly,  and  the 
foul  air  is  therefore,  while  losing  heat,  losing 
weight  also  by  the  dilution  of  its  impurities 
with  the  purer  atmosphere.  The  impurities 
produced  by  gas  - lighting  are  even  more 
ascensive  in  their  character,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  heat  developed  in  combustion. 

Therefore  we  can  readily  see  that  if  fresh  air 
be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  hall  it  will  meet 
these  ascensive  columns  of  vitiated  air  and 
become  itself  adulterated  before  reaching  the 
occupants,  and  this  adulteration  will  be  in  a 
continually  increasing  degree  until  the  air 
breathed  by  the  occupants  will  be  the  most 
vitiated  possible  for  any  given  supply  of  fresh 
air.  The  descending  system  has,  however, 
advantages  in  the  avoidance  of  draught  and 
the  equable  supply  of  air  to  all  parts  of  the 
room  alike. 

The  universal  system  in  Germany  and  Austria 
is  to  introduce  the  fresh  air  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  room  in  winter  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
room  in  summer,  the  extraction  being  in  a 
contrary  direction,  so  that  the  warm  air  in 
winter,  cooling  naturally,  descends,  while  the 
cool  air  in  summer,  becoming  heated,  rises. 
This  method  and  the  argument  in  favour  of 
it  depend  to  a very  considerable  extent  on  a 
very  high  dew-point,  so  that  there  is  a far 
greater  chance  of  success  than  there  would  be 
here  in  England  with  a low  dew-point. 

In  the  case  of  a hall  without  ventilation 
there  is  a constant  rolling  stream  of  air  passing 
upwards  from  the  heating  apparatus  to  the  top 
of  the  room;  then,  cooling,  it  again  descends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and  so  keeps  up 
a constant  circulation.  Now  if  ventilation  is 
introduced  to  such  a hall  and  is  insufficient  to 
carry  off  the  whole  stream  of  heated  air  as  it 
ascends,  the  roll  of  the  atmosphere  will  not  be 
wholly  diverted,  but  will  still  continue,  and  thus 
there  may  be  with  advantage  an  extraction  of 
air  at  the  lower  level.  But  this  method  of 
extraction  can  only  be  justified  for  adoption 
when  artificial  heating  is  abundant,  and  when 
no  gas  lighting  is  in  use  to  vitiate  and  heat  the 
upper  strata  of  air.  This  will  accordingly  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  the  method  to  the  day-time 
of  a portion  only  of  the  winter  months,  and 
hence  may,  I consider,  be  practically  inadvisable 
in  our  country. 

To  summarise  the  lessons  we  gather  from  a 
consideration  of  the  principles  of  ventilation  : — 

First,  we  learn  that  our  object  in  ventilating 
a public  building  should  be  to  provide  an 


adequate  supply  of  fresh  air,  uncontaminated 
as  far  as  possible  by  contaat  with  foul  air, 
which  latter  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as 
may  be  ; and,  further,  that  an  adequate  supply 
may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  taken  to  mean  from 
a minimum  of  10  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each 
individual,  rising  to  about  30  cubic  feet, 
according  to  the  use  and  circumstances  of  the 
building. 

Next,  we  learn  that  draught  must  be  avoided 
by  careful  regulation  of  the  rate  of  current, 
temperature,  and  humidity  of  the  fresh  air, 
and  that  vitiation  of  the  instreaming  atmosphere 
will  be  best  obviated  by  bringing  in  the  fresh 
air  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hall,  and  extracting 
the  foul  air  at  the  upper  part. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  best  method  of 
achieving  the  desiderata  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  and  the  application  of  principles  to 
practical  work. 

Our  object  is  the  introduction  of  fresh  air 
and  the  extraction  of  foul  air,  and  this  object 
we  must  attain  with  certain  conditions  already 
formulated.  There  are  three  distinct  methodB 
by  which  our  object  may  be  attained, — (1)  We 
may  force  in  the  fresh  air,  and  allow  the  foul  air 
to  escape  by  the  propnlsivo  force  of  such  fresh 
air ; (2)  we  may  draw  out  the  foul  air  and 
allow  the  fresh  air  to  enter  and  to  supply  its 
place ; or  (3)  we  may  both  force  in  the  freBb 
air  and  draw  out  the  foul  air.  Which  of  these 
three  methods  we  should  adopt  must  depend 
both  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
case,  and  upon  the  means  which  we  propose  to 
employ  to  obtain  our  end. 

These  means  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
natural  and  artificial.  By  natural  ventilation 
is  understood  that  obtained  by  means  simply  of 
the  natural  power  of  air  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  produce  and  sustain  motion.  Artificial 
ventilation  is  the  adoption  of  mechanical  or 
other  artificial  agency  to  produce  the  desired 
currents  of  air. 

Natural  ventilation  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  air,  if  this  difference  be  consider- 
able the  flow  will  accordingly  be  greater  than 
when  little  difference  exists.  If  some  of  the 
openings  be  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
wind,  this  will  also  tend  to  produce  a current, 
and  this  is  the  operative  principle  in  what  is 
termed  the  “ cross  - ventilation  ” of  hospital 
wards.  The  air  pressure  on  two  Bides  of  a ward 
is  rarely  if  ever  equal,  and  hence  if  windows 
be  open  on  opposite  sides,  a current  will  nearly 
always  be  maintained,  and  frequently  a very 
strong  current.  Similarly,  if  there  be  two  open- 
ings or  two  series  of  openings  at  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  a room  or  hall,  a current  of  some 
kind  will  be  almost  always  found  to  exist.  Thus, 
we  have  in  this  way  a very  simple  and  cheap 
inethod  of  ventilation,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
called  desirable  or  satisfactory.  The  varying 
pressure,  whether  of  the  wind  or  of  tempera- 
ture-difference, will  cause  a constantly-varying 
rate  of  flow  in  current,  so  that  if  provision  be 
made  for  ample  ventilation  when  the  current  is 
sluggish,  a swift  current  will  produce  an  un- 
bearable rapidity  of  change  unless  means  are 
provided  for  reducing  the  area  of  the  openings, 
but  even  then  constant  alteration  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  constant  change  of  motion^ 
The  direction  of  the  currents,  too,  will  be  always 
liable  to  sudden  and  unexpected  reversal,  and 
above  all  it  is  practically  impossible  to  suffi- 
ciently regulate  any  heating  arrangements  to 
accommodate  the  varying  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

Natural  ventilation  may  be  usefully  adopted1 
in  private  buildings,  but  for  the  large  supply! 
and  other  requirements  of  public  buildings  it. 
is  almost  out  of  the  question. 

There  is,  however,  one  form  of  natural  ven- 
tilation which  may  be  with  advantage  employed: 
in  public  buildings  occupied  for  a short  space  of 
time  only,  and  by  a number  of  persons,  small- 
in  comparison  with  the  cubical  contents  of  the-i 
apartment,  that  is,  by  a thorough  freshening: 
and  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  times- 
between  the  occupancy  of  the  room ; as,  for: 
example,  in  some  schoolrooms,  where  the-i 
children  are  frequently  sent  out  for  a short-i 
space  of  time,  when  the  windows  and  doors: 
may  be  all  opened,  and  the  air  freshened  up 
for  the  next  session. 

Artificial  or  mechanical  means  of  ventilation 
may  be  classed  in  three  groups : — 

1.  Mechanical  means,  needing  no  attention,: 
i.c.,  self-acting. 

2.  Mechanical  means,  needing  a small  amount 
of  attention. 
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3.  Meohanical  means,  needing  constant 
Mention. 

The  first  group  of  these  are  of  varying 
haracter,  but  all  depend  for  their  action  on 
le  fact  that  air  is  a fluid,  and  for  the  most 
erive  their  motive  power  from  the  wind. 

One  of  the  oldest,  and-  for  a long  time  most 
•usted,  of  self-acting  appliances  is  the  so- 
alled  “syphon”  ventilator  of  Charles  Watson, 
'hich  consists,  as  most  of  us  probably  know, 
f two  tubes  of  unequal  length,  enclosed  in  the 
sual  ugly  casing  so  dear  to  ventilating 
radesmen. 

If  all  other  openings  into  the  apartment,  as 
oors  and  windows,  were  closed,  an  upward 
arrent  of  the  internal  air  was  established  in 
he  longer  tube,  and  a downward  current  in  the 
horter,  similar  to  the  action  through  the  legs 
f a syphon,  but  not,  mark  you,  by  reason  of 
he  principle  of  the  syphon,  but  from  the  differ- 
nce  of  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  two  tubes, 
n the  event  of  any  more  ready  access  of  the 
ir,  the  apparatus  simply  acted  as  an  ordinary 
atural  outlet.  The  great  success  of  this  device 
an  only  be  understood  by  remembering  that  it 
,-as  the  first  substitute  for  no  ventilation ; for 
be  evils  of  its  action  are  apparent  in  the 
old  introduction  of  a cold  descending  stream 
oming  directly  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
imates,  and  passing  through,  and  consequently 
ooling  and  mixing  with  the  ascending  current 
f foul  air.  A cooler  atmosphere  was,  of 
ourse,  produced,  but  this  we  have  already 
etermiued  is  not  ventilation. 

The  next  series  in  this  group  of  self-acting 
entilators  are  those  various  modifications  of 
he  “Archimedean  screw”  system  rejoicing  in 
he  high-sounding  titles  of  “ Empress,”  “ Im- 
perial,” and  the  like.  These  consist  of  a wind 
urbino  connected  to  the  upper  end  of  a spindle 
irhose  lower  extremity  is  furnished  with  screw 
lades,  two  ur  more  in  number;  the  turbine, 
,cted  upon  by  the  wind,  revolves,  and  with  it 
he  spindle  and  screw,  by  which  a current  is 
nduced  of  greater  or  lesser  intensity.  When 
mce  erected  these,  of  course,  need  no  further 
•ttention  until  from  the  wearing  out  or  rusting 
if  the  moving  parts  or  increase  of  friction  they 
lome  to  a dead  stop,  but  as  their  moving  parts 
:ontinually  decrease  in  smoothness  of  working 
hey  rapidly  lose  in  efficiency,  and  at  the  best 
ire  but  feeble  in  their  action  except  under 
(trong  wind  pressure. 

Our  third  series  in  this  group  have  of  late  far 
listanced  other  competitors  in  the  field  of 
1 self-acting  ” ventilators.  They  are  based  on 
die  principle  of  the  kinetics  of  a fluid  across 
die  mouth  of  an  open  pipe,  and  their  effect  can 
never  be  greater  than  would  be  obtained  by  a 
simple  open  pipe  provided  that  the  stream  of 
crossing  air  always  passed  in  a favourable  and 
squable  direction  ; but  as  this  is,  under  the  cir- 
aumstances,  never  experienced,  means  have 
been  devised  in  the  construction  of  mechanical 
appliances  of  this  kind  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation and  direction  of  all  wind  currents  in  the 
desirable  course. 

Two  well-known  typical  examples  of  this 
series  will  suffice  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
general  principles, — Banner’s  cowl  and  Boyle’s 
so-called  “ air-pump  ” ventilator.  Banner’s 
cowl  consists  of  a horizontal  trumpet-mouthed 
tube,  arranged  with  a wind-sail,  so  as  to  revolve 
over  the  mouth  of  a vertical  tube,  in  order  that 
the  wind  may  be  always  received  in  the  conical 
mouth,  and  directed  horizontally  across  the 
mouth  of  the  open  tube.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler  and  nothing  more  effectual,  as  long  as 
the  cowl  revolves  freely  and  the  wind  blows. 

Boyle’s  ventilator  has  no  moving  parts,  but 
consists  of  a skilful  arrangement  of  curved 
plates  and  cross  diaphragms,  so  disposed  as  to 
divert  any  wind-current  into  such  a direction 
that  the  principle  we  are  considering  may  come 
into  operation. 

We  are,  doubtless,  most  of  ns  aware  of  the 
wordy  strife  which  has  been  waged  between  the 
partisans  of  these  last  two  inventions ; but, 
looking  at  it  dispassionately,  wo  may  fairly 
admit  that  each  is  logical  in  its  idea  and  efficient 
an  its  action.  Personally,  of  the  two,  I prefer 
Boyle’s  ventilator,  because  it  has  no  moving 
parts  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  more  easily 
enclosed  in  a turret  or  fleche,  to  obviate  the 
fearful  ugliness  from  which  all  these  devices 
suffer. 

I do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  numerous  modifications  of  these 
types,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
supply  every  month.  If  we  do  but  rightly 
understand  the  principles  involved  we  shall  be 


able  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  respective 
merits  and  advantages  of  each  for  our  particular 
purpose,  and  to  decide  which  will  in  any  one 
case  give  the  best  value  for  our  client’s  money. 

We  should,  however,  consider  the  peculiar 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  group  of 
“self-acting”  ventilators.  As  we  have  seen, 
they  depend  upon  the  wind  for  their  primary 
motive  power,  and  hence  they  are,  naturally, 
irregular  and  spasmodic  in  their  action ; for 
instance,  in  the  experiments  made  by  Professor 
Corfield,  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  and  others,  on 
Boyle’s  ventilators  at  the  Custom  House,  it  was 
found  that  on  two  successive  days  the  extract- 
ing action  of  the  3 ft.  ventilators  varied  from 
1,347*  cubic  feet  per  minute  on  the  first  day  to 
to  535  cubic  feet  per  minute  on  the  second. 
Such  variation  as  this  at  once  shows  the  great 
difficulty  of  using  any  “self-acting”  ventilator 
where  satisfactory  ventilation  is  aimed  at.  Not 
only  will  there  be  an  ever-varying  speed  of 
current,  but  the  heating  arrangements  will 
require  special  provision  to  meet  this  variation, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  adapted  for  a large 
reserve  of  power.  Some  current  will  almost 
always  be  attainable  unless  the  moving  parts 
are  checked  by  friction,  dust,  or  wear,  as  the 
movement  of  the  air  is  very  rarely  less  than 
six  miles  an  hour,  and  averages  twelve  miles  an 
hour. 

Our  next  group  of  mechanical  contrivances 
are  those  which  are  not  self-acting,  but  require 
a small  amount  of  attention. 

The  first  class  in  this  group  consists  of  those 
arrangements  for  supplementing  the  action  of 
natural  ventilation  by  the  creation  of  an 
artificial  difference  of  temperature  by  means 
of  columns  of  air  rarefied  by  adventitious  heat. 
For  example,  we  may  adopt  a large  flue  with  a 
heating  furnace  at  the  bottom,  and  into  this 
admit  channels  from  the  apartment  to  be  venti- 
lated. Similarly,  the  use  of  a series  of  gas-jets 
or  of  hot-water  coils  will  induce  an  artificial 
current,  and  are  usually  of  easier  application 
than  a regular  extraction-flue.  Arrangements 
such  as  this  have  the  advantage  of  far  more 
equable  and  certain  action  than  those  of  the 
first  group  (“self-acting”  ventilators),  and  it 
is  possible  to  make  a calculation  of  the 
effective  power  that  can  be  attained  by  the 
consumption  of  a certain  amount  of  heating 
power  which  shall  be  fairly  near  the  truth. 
These  devices  are,  however,  occasionally  liable 
to  failure  when  severely  tested  by  strong  and 
sudden  gusts  of  wind  or  cold  air  unless  pro- 
vision be  made  for  such  contingencies. 

The  whole  of  the  types  we  have  already 
noticed  are,  you  will  have  observed,  adapted 
only  as  exhausters,  the  foul  air  being  drawn  out 
by  these  means,  while  fresh  air  is  allowed  to 
enter  by  suitable  inlets,  and  with  proper  pro- 
vision made  for  warming  the  same  on  admission 
to  the  apartment.  The  methods  of  warming  the 
fresh  air  are  almost  numberless,  and  may  con- 
sist of  close  stoves,  hot-water  or  steam  pipes, 
gas  stoves  or  ordinary  fireplaces,  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  particular  case  in  question. 

The  remaining  mechanical  means  of  inducing 
currents  both  in  this  and  in  the  third  group, 
may  be  applied  either  as  exhausters  or  injectors. 

Thus  in  this  group  we  have  first  those 
mechanical  aids,  which  consist  of  arrangements 
for  driving  fans  by  means  of  water-power. 
This  type  of  apparatus  comprises  a horizontal 
turbine,  fixed  at  one  end  of  a spindle,  with  fan 
blades  at  the  other.  The  spindle  revolves  on 
accurately-fitted  centres  of  hard  material,  as 
phosphor  bronze,  and  are  supplied  with  ample 
lubricating  boxes ; the  turbine  is  driven  by  the 
impact  of  fine  jets  of  water,  and  thus  works 
the  fan. 

Verity  Bros.’  patent  ventilator  is  a good 
example  of  this  type  of  apparatus,  while 
another,  called  the  Aiirophor,  is  being  intro- 
duced from  Germany  by  the  agents  of  Messrs. 
Treutler  & Schwarz,  of  Berlin.  The  results 
and  the  cost  of  both  these  inventions  are  very 
nearly  equal.  Messrs.  Verity’s  apparatus  works 
with  a pressure  of  35  lb.  to  50  lb.  on  the  square 
inch,  and  their  medium  size  with  the  consump- 
tion, or  rather  use,  as  the  water  is  not  wasted, 
of  ten  gallons  an  hour  propels  from  350  to  450 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute ; with  smaller  pres- 
sure, of  course,  a larger  amount  of  water  must 
be  used  to  obtain  similar  results.  The  Aerophor 
is  rather  cheaper  in  first  cost,  especially  in  the 
larger  sizes,  than  Verity’s  patent,  but  requires 
a rather  larger  amount  and  higher  pressure  of 
water  to  obtain  equal  power.  Where  a constant 
supply  of  water  is  provided,  this  type  of 
apparatus  may  well  be  employed,  as  the  pres- 


sure in  the  mains  is  usually  about  60  lb.  to  the 
square  inch,  otherwise  the  requisite  pressure 
must  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  cisterns. 

These  appliances  have  many  advantages,  from 
the  small  amount  of  attention  they  require,  the 
simplicity  of  their  working,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  regulated  or  stopped  at  will, 
the  turning  of  a stop-cock  being  all  that  is 
needed  to  start  or  regulate  them.  Their  dis- 
advantages are  the  liability  to  failure  during 
frost  for  want  of  water  and  the  small  amount 
of  power  attainable,  the  largest  specimen  ever 
made  by  Messrs.  Verity  being  an  extractor  of 
only  4,000  cubic  feet  a minute,  and  the  largest 
stock  size  of  the  Aiirophor  exhausting  only 
3,000  cubic  feet  a minute,  with  120  gallons  of 
water  per  hour. 

Another  instance  of  the  employment  of 
water-power  for  inducing  current  is  seen  in  the 
“Aeolus”  waterspray  ventilator,  though  in 
this  case  there  is  no  moving  mechanism,  but 
simply  a conical  spray  shower  of  water  from  a 
downward  vertical  jet  under  considerable 
pressure,  which,  acting  within  a tube,  causes  a 
corresponding  downward  current  of  air.  Thus, 
the  action  is  simpler  even  than  the  turbine 
ventilators,  while  the  consumption  of  water  is 
naturally  greater,  and  the  full  power  is  not 
great,  the  largest  size  extracting  5,000  cubic 
feet  a minute,  with  200  gallons  per  hour  at 
45  lb.  pressure. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  group  of  mechanical 
means,  those  which  require  constant  attention. 
These  universally  consist  of  rotary  fans  driven 
by  steam  or  gas  engines,  and  so  needing  a con- 
tinual attention.  I do  not  propose  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  merits  of  various  forms  of 
fans,  still  less  into  the  consideration  of  the 
different  types  of  steam  or  gas  engines,  because 
firstly,  these  are  strictly  within  the  province  of 
the  mechanical  engineer ; secondly,  because  to 
take  up  this  branch  of  the  subject  thoroughly 
would  of  itself  occupy  a long  opening ; and, 
thirdly,  because  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  comparative  effect  of  different  forms  of  fan 
for  any  given  horse-power.  Our  province  is  to 
consider  what  are  the  necessary  requirements 
of  the  ducts  or  air -passages,  their  form  and 
their  dimensions.  The  desirable  rate  of  flow 
for  a forced  current  in  a main  channel  is  about 
600  ft.  a minute,  while  the  inlet  or  suction  air- 
passage  to  a fan  should  have  one  and  a half 
times  the  area  of  the  outlet  or  distributing  duct. 
To  compensate  for  resistance  of  air  in  passage 
along  the  channels,  and  yet  to  preserve  the 
smallest  efficient  areas  of  distributing  ducts  and 
passages,  their  sectional  area  should  be  increased 
by  for  every  foot  of  distance  from  the  fan, 
added  to  a constant  increase  of  one-fourth  for 
each  square  foot  in  area  of  the  main  channel 
to  allow  for  the  great  resistance  of  small 
passages. 

The  air-channels  must  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  their  purposes,  and  should  not  be  used  or 
even  be  made  so  as  to  be  available  for  passages. 
They  must  be  clear,  unobstructed,  and  smooth, 
with  all  angles  rounded,  all  corners  filled  in, 
and  all  enlargements  avoided,  so  as  to  present 
the  least  of  resistance  to  the  flow  of  air. 

This  third  group  of  mechanical  means  is,  of 
course,  by  far  the  most  preferable  where  the 
expense  both  of  first  cost  and  of  maintenance 
can  be  borne,  and  it  is  indeed  the  only  way  of 
providing  a thoroughly  sufficient  and  efficient 
scheme  of  ventilation  for  a large  or  complicated 
public  building. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  various  types  of 
apparatus  which  we  may  employ  to  force  the 
fresh  air  into  our  hall  or  to  expel  it  when 
vitiated.  We  will  now  consider  a little  further 
the  advisability  of  using  any  one  of  the  three 
methods  of  directing  a current  which  we  saw  to 
exist,  i.e.,  whether  it  is  better  to  force  in  the 
fresh  air  or  to  force  out  the  foul  air  or  both. 

One  point  we  must  never  forget : whichever 
method  we  adopt,  we  must  have  both  inlets  and 
outlets,  separate  and  distinct,  and  without  any 
doubt  as  to  which  function  they  discharge.  So 
many  of  the  public  have  an  idea  that  if  they 
have  an  exhausting  apparatus  at  work,  the 
fresh  air  will  come  in  somehow  and  somewhere. 
It  will  undoubtedly,  to  a certain  extent,  through 
windows  and  doors,  in  fitful  gusts  and  piercing 
draughts. 

Many  of  the  mechanical  means  we  have 
discussed  are,  as  we  saw,  adapted  only  as 
exhausters,  and,  therefore,  if  we  use  them,  we 
shall  probably  simply  supplement  them  by 
free  inlets  for  the  fresh  air  without  injecting 
power.  This  method  has  the  great  advantage 
of  easy  applicability.  It  is  such  a simple  thing 
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ti  fit  to  put  up  an  exhauster  and  knock  a few 
l.oles  in  the  wall  for  the  fresh  air  to  come  in  as 
it  listeth.  But  there  is  with  this  method  the 
great  drawback  that  the  inlets  will  not  be  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  exhaust,  and, 
moreover,  will  be  subject  to  different  atmo- 
spheric pressure  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  with  the  result  that  the  entry  of  the 
fresh  air  will  be  greater  at  some  points  than  at 
others,  and,  moreover,  will  be  changing  and 
fitful  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  inlets.  If  the  exhaust  system  be  adopted 
care  must  be  taken  to  neutralise,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  tendency  to  unequal  action  of  the 
inlets. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  force  in  the  fresh 
air  and  allow  the  foul  air  to  pass  out  merely  by 
the  propulsive  force  of  the  entering  air,  what  is 
the  result  ? 

We  shall  be  able  to  maintain  an  equable,  well- 
distributed,  and  regular  stream  of  inflowing  air, 
but  our  outlets  will  bo  liable  to  be  more  or  less 
overpowered  by  great  difference  of  temperature 
or  strong  wind  pressure,  and  this  will  especially 
be  the  case  if  the  outlets  are  too  large  or  too 
numerous,  points  which  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  together  with  the  adoption  of 
carefully-planned  baffles  for  the  wind. 

Thus  we  see  that  both  of  these  methods  are 
liable  to  cause  draught,  from  the  peculiar 
dangers  to  which  they  are  each  exposed,  and 
we  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  onr 
scheme  of  ventilation  is  to  be  relied  on  to  give 
satisfactory  results  we  must  employ  both  of 
these  methods, — we  must  both  force  in  the  fresh 
air  and  force  out  the  foul  air.  Of  course  we  may 
possibly  often  use  for  one  of  these  purposes, 
especially  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foul  air, 
means  which  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  in 
themselves,  but  will  give  good  results  when 
combined  with  good  impulsive  power. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  inlets  and  out- 
lets we  have  already  touched  upon,  as  regards 
the  direction  of  the  current,  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  other  points  in  relation  to 
the  openings  demand  our  attention.  The  rate 
of  entry  of  the  fresh  air  will,  of  course,  decide 
the  area  of  the  inlet  openings,  but  this  area 
should  be  subdivided  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  throughout 
the  apartment.  On  no  account  should  the 
stream  of  fresh  air  be  able  to  enter  in  a mass, 
and  pass  compactly  through  the  hall,  for  if  so 
the  parts  of  the  atmosphere  out  of  the  direct 
stream  will  be  stagnant,  or  nearly  so,  just  as 
one  sees  in  a mill-pond  where,  in  spite  of  a 
swift  current  through,  the  corners  are  almost 
quiescent ; for,  remember,  air  is  a fluid  as  much 
as  water  is. 

So  important  do  I think  this  equable  distri- 
bution of  the  inlets  that  I personally  believe  it 
is  better  to  endure  the  disadvantages  of  floor- 
gTatings  rather  than  have  the  currents  at  the 
sides  of  the  room  only.  Here  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  downward  current  arrange- 
ment, as  the  air  can  be  evenly  distributed 
without  the  disadvantages  of  gratings. 

It  is  preferable  that  the  direction  of  the 
openings  should  be  in  all  cases  vertical,  as 
horizontal  entry  of  the  air  is  very  apt  to  cause 
troublesome  local  currents  of  greater  intensity 
than  the  fresh-air  flow,  and  thus  produce  the 
ever-dreaded  draught. 

A capital  device  for  preventing  draught  is 
the  construction  of  a sub-hall,  in  which  the 
fresh  air  can  be  both  properly  prepared  and 
warmed,  so  as  to  be  quite  ready  to  enter  the 
main  apartment.  Here  the  draught,  if  there 
be  any,  will  be  expended,  and  the  fresh  air  enter 
in  an  even  and  regular  flow. 

The  different  means  of  heating  the  fresh  air 
would  take  too  long  now  to  describe,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  fresh  air  should  always 
be  warmed  when  needful  before  entering,  or 
immediately  on  entering,  the  hall,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  feeling  of  draught.  Warming  a 
building  by  a current  of  warmed  air,  which 
speedily  is  expelled  as  foul  with  a scheme  of 
ventilation,  is,  of  course,  more  expensive  than 
the  usual  heating  and  re-heating  of  one  body 
of  air  only,  but  if  the  public  are  to  have  venti- 
lation, they  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it,  and 
this  loss  of  heat  is  merely  one  item  of  the  cost. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring  before  you 
the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  ventilation, 
and  to  enunciate  its  governing  principles.  The 
application  of  these  principles  will  vary  in 
almost  every  case,  and  each  of  us  must  decide 
tor  himself  what  is  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  any  particular  building  with  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  and  this  may,  with  care  and  expe- 
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rience,  be  well  accomplished  without  placing 
ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  sanitary  trades- 
men, and  allowing  them  to  place  forests  of  pipes 
and  other  monstrosities  in  the  most  conspicuous 
position. 

[Mr.  Farrow  at  the  close  of  his  paper  ex- 
plained some  drawings  exhibited  on  the  walls. 
One  was  a plan  of  the  Rathhaus  in  Vienna, 
showing  the  ventilation  of  a large  ball-room 
capable  of  accommodating  3,000  persons.  The 
ventilation  scheme  is  divided  into  two  equal 
and  similar  halves.  The  fresh  air  enters  the 
cellar,  and  is  driven  by  fans  along  passages 
in  the  basement.  It  then  enters  several 
heating-chambers,  in  which  the  air  is  warmed 
by  contact  with  steam-pipes ; it  passes  up- 
wards through  a large  vertical  shaft  to  the 
roof  of  the  ball-room,  and  falls  on  the  heads 
of  the  inmates  at  the  rate  of  about  1 ft.  per 
second.  The  foul  air  is  extracted  by  several 
shafts  let  into  the  cellar  and  is  expelled  by 
another  fan.  A similar  plan  of  ventilation  is 
adopted  in  the  Banqueting  Hall.  Mr:  Farrow 
also  explained  the  ventilation  of  the  Vienna 
Opera  House,  and  of  several  works  in  this 
country  on  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

For  a report  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
see  p.  151.] 


Illustrations. 

DESIGN  FOE  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

DE  give  this  week  a view  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as 
intended  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  a 
scheme  to  which  considerable  reference  was 
made  during  the  recent  sittings  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  “ restoration  ” of  Westminster 
Hall.  It  was  then  stated  by  Mr.  C.  Barry  that 
plans  by  his  father  were  in  existence  for  an  exten- 
sive addition,  commencing  at  the  clock-tower 
and  returning  along  the  line  of  St.  Margaret- 
street,  which  it  had  always  been  his  wish  to  see 
carried  out  at  some  future  time.  Plans  for  this 
addition  were  made  by  him,  and  a view  of  the 
proposed  addition  is  given  as  a plate  in  Dr. 
Barry’s  “ Life  ” of  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The 
present  view  has  been  drawn  afresh  from  those 
plans  and  the  elevations  and  sketches  existing. 
Some  modifications,  however,  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  C.  Barry.  The  plan,  which  we  pub- 
lished a few  weeks  ago  (December  13)  is  drawn 
more  inwards,  towards  Westminster  Hall,  at  the 
southern  end,  so  as  to  leave  St.  Margaret- 
streec  wider  at  that  point ; the  original  plan 
would  have  left  rather  a narrow  gut  in  the 
roadway  at  that  point.  The  crowning  feature 
over  the  gateway  is  altered  from  a small 
lantern,  as  in  the  original  design,  to  a larger 
octagon  lantern,  raising  the  centre,  which  was 
formerly  rather  depressed  between  the  two 
flanking  towers. 

The  original  design  was  made  at  the  time 
when  Sir  C.  Barry  foresaw  the  probable  re- 
moval of  the  Law  Courts  at  no  distant  date.  It 
thus  represents  what  he  would  have  regarded  as 
the  best  use  to  make  of  the  space,  architec- 
turally and  practically,  whenever  that  removal 
took  place.  He  was  well  aware  that  greater 
space  would  eventually  be  required  for  rooms 
and  residences  in  connexion  with  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and,  in  fact,  the  space  has  been 
required  long  before  now,  and  many  outstanding 
offices  are  in  use,  at  heavy  rentals,  to  supply 
the  defect  of  space  in  the  Westminster  Palace. 
Mr.  C.  Barry  calculates  that  the  money  thus  ex- 
pended annually  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
interest  on  tho  outlay  which  would  bo  necessary 
to  erect  the  now  buildings  as  here  shown  ; an 
argument  which,  to  our  remarkably  economical 
Government,  will  probably  be  stronger  than 
anything  that  could  be  urged  in  regard  to 
architectural  effect  or  completeness,  and  from 
our  point  of  view  also  that  is  in  one  sense  the 
strongest  or  at  all  events  the  most  unanswer- 
able argument  in  favour  of  at  least  giving  full 
consideration  to  this  scheme  at  the  present 
moment.  Other  things  apart,  we  should  not 
desire  to  shut  Westminster  Hall  out  from  sight; 
but  seeing  that  so  much  more  room  is  really 
wanted  (and  that  want  will  go  on  increasing) 
it  is  surely  more  in  accordance  with  reason 
and  common-sense  to  provide  for  this  by 
completing  the  great  building  according  to 
its  architect’s  intentions,  than  to  provide  a few 
paltry  rooms  between  the  buttresses  of  West- 
minster  Hall,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  found  on 
the  system  of  rabbit-burrowing  in  offices  about 
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the  neighbourhood.  To  carry  out  this  scheii 
will  be  doing  the  thing  once  and  for  all,  ii  I 
way  worthy  of  the  nation,  and,  if  Mr.  Barrrj 
calculation  is  right,  at  an  ultimate  saving  rj 
money.  If  there  is  difficulty  about  the  immi 
diate  expenditure,  or  if  it  is  concluded  that  tl  i 
gives  more  room  than  is  wanted  at  present,  tl 
completion  would  be  quite  capable  of  bei>:' 
carried  out  in  two  instalments ; half  now,  hi 
when  ultimately  required. 

The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  suggest: 
lately  that  some  of  the  present  buildings  no 
used  as  residences  might  be  taken  for  Co;' 
mittee-rooms,  and  residences  provided  ele 
where.  In  that  case,  the  block  fronting  ‘ 
Margaret-street  could  very  well  be  made  t 
residential  portion,  and  would  be  very  suitab  l 
situated  for  that  purpose. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  end  of  Grei 
George-street,  and  shows  as  the  prominent  fof 
ground  feature  the  great  gateway  at  the  anp 
of  new  Palace-yard,  which  would  form  t 
grand  entry  to  the  precinct  of  Parliamen  i 
Sir  Charles  Barry  proposed  (and  his  son  secon; 
the  proposal)  that  this  tower-like  mass  of  buili 
ing  containing  the  gateway,  with  its  octagi 
lantern  rising  above,  should  bo  named  “T 
Albert  Tower.” 


DESIGN  FOR  A GATE-HOUSE  AND  > 
BRIDGE. 

We  give  the  design  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawb 
for  this  subject,  which  obtained  the  lOi.  pri> 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  a good  “ Men 
seval”  bridge,  and  as  such  does  credit  to  > 
author,  but  we  would  rather  have  seen  ! 
attempt  to  deal  in  a picturesque  manner  wi\ 
a bridge  built  more  upon  the  lines  of  model 
engineering. 


BAPTISTERY  AND  FONT,  ST.  MATTHEW 
CHURCH,  BAYSWATER. 

The  baptistery,  font,  and  cover  were  given  h ■ 
the  late  Archdeacon  Hunter  to  the  new  churcn 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  St.  Peteiejl 
burg-place. # The  baptistery  is  formed  by  j L 
apsidal  extension  to  one  bay  of  the  nave,  and  (|j 
vaulted  in  stone,  the  moulded  ribs  being  su  ll 
ported  by  detached  shafts.  The  font  is  of  Cacli 
stone,  with  shafts  of  polished  Devonshire  marbkft 
The  cover  is  of  American  walnut  suspended  by  il 
chain  from  the  central  boss  of  the  vaulting;  till 
weight,  of  globular  form,  rests  just  under  tht 
gas  corona.  The  work  was  executed  from  tliH 
designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  Mansion  House,  t j 
Messrs.  Dove  Bros. ; the  carving  being  by 
Lawlor  and  Mr.  Baird.  The  windows  are  fille; 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  A.  L.  Moore  & C( 


COMPETITIONS. 

Newbury  District  Hospital. — No  fewer  thai 
120  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  in  this  compets 
tion.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  spent  some  timi 
in  examining  them,  and  has  selected  eight  frou 
which  to  give  his  final  judgment.  The  follow 
ing  is  the  list  of  the  eight  designs  so  selectet 
(mottoes  were  optional),  viz.,  those  sent  in  b 
Messrs.  Webb  & Tubbs,  of  Reading;  Mr.  W.  E 
Woodroffe,  of  London ; Messrs.  Gordon  & Tayloii 
Mr.  H.  G.  Turner,  Mr.  J.  B.  Phillips;  and  thoa 
bearing  the  mottoes  “Sunshine,”  “Economy,} 
and  “ Plan  ” in  red. 

Upper  Bourne  Estate,  Bournemouth. — The  comi» 
petition  for  laying  out  the  Upper  Bourne  Estatt|l 
near  Bournemouth,  for  the  Poole  Town  Council 
has  been  decided.  The  design  “ Spero,”  by  Ml'fl 
Barnes,  architect,  of  Poole,  is  placed  first ; anull 
those  bearing  the  mottoes  “ Au  Bon  Droit,”  b;l|l 
Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner,  architects,  o 
London,  and  “ Quod  Petis  Hie  Est,”  by  Messrs: 
Kemp- Welch  & Pinder,  architects,  of  Bournei 
mouth,  are  bracketed  second,  and  considered 
to  be  of  nearly  equal  merit  with  the  first. 


Nottingham.— Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  Assoc.-Mi 
Inst.C.E.,  &c.,  has  resigned  his  appointment  ai; 
assistant  engineer  to  the  Nottingham  Corpora.' 
tion,  and  has  commenced  private  practice  a;: 
Pelham-chambers,  Nottingham,  as  a civil  anc 
sanitary  engineer  and  architect. 


A view,  plan,  and  description  of  the  church  were' 
given  in  the  Builder  for  April  7,  1883.  We  regret  that  out 
our  present  illustration  the  title  is  misprinted  “ Stf' 
Matthias’s  Church.” 
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THE  FIREPROOF  CLOSING 
OF  OPENINGS  IN  PARTY-WALLS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITI8H  ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
jld  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
resident,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  referred  in  feeling  terms  to 
ie  loss  the  Institute  had  sustained  by  the 
jcease  of  Mr.  John  Whichcord  and  Mr.  R.  M. 
hipson.  Remembering  the  interest  taken  by 
[r.  Whichcord  in  the  success  of  the  Architects’ 
enevolent  Society,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
othing  would  so  well  tend  to  keep  his  memory 
reen  as  the  founding  of  a Whichcord  Fund  in 
mnexion  with  the  Society.  In  this  memorial 
oth  young  and  old  might  unite,  as  the  fulfil- 
tent  of  the  object  Mr.  Whichcord  had  had  so 
eeply  at  heart,  viz.,  of  increasing  the  funds  of 
ie  Society  over  which  he  presided. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  two  of  the  pro- 
jssional  papers  in  referring  to  Mr.  Which- 
ord’s  decease  had  suggested  that  his  presidency 
f the  Institute  was  in  some  sense  unpopular, 
t would  be  a great  mistake  if  that  statement 
rere  permitted  to  go  uncontradicted.  It  was 
he  fate  of  Mr.  Whichcord,  as  President,  to  be, 
s it  were,  the  first  of  a new  dynasty.  Circum- 
tances  had  caused  some  difference  of  opinion, 
mt  beyond  that  Mr.  Whichcord’s  presidency 
/as  highly  esteemed  by  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Whichcord  was  a man  of  cultivated  mind,  of 
emarkably  powerful  intelligence,  and  of  great 
xperieuce  of  the  world.  It  was  his  destiny  in 
us  profession  to  assume  the  position  identified 
nth  the  name  of  a purely  practical  man,  and 
ie  came  before  them,  as  the  recipient  of  their 
lonour,  in  that  light  rather  than  as  an  artist 
,nd  scientific  man,  which  he  might  with  a good 
Tace  have  pretended  to  be.  No  one  under- 
’tood  better  the  functions  of  a chairman,— to 
>romote  freedom  of  debate,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
■eal  sense  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hansard  remarked  that  Mr.  Whichcord 
vas  one  of  that  band  of  brethren,  of  which 
Professor  Kerr  was  another,  who  met  at  Mr. 
ILshpitel’s  somewhere  about  1857,  and  who  pro- 
Dounded  the  first  idea  of  a diploma  for  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Hon.  Secretary) 
ilso  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Which- 
jord’s  opinion  and  judgment  in  difficult  and 
ntricate  matters. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (the  Secretary)  announced 
;hat  the  Council  had  awarded  the  sum  granted 
inder  the  Pugin  Studentship  for  last  year  to 
Mr.  Sankey.  An  examination  of  the  sketches 
lisplayed  on  the  walls  would  show  that  the 
Council  had  been  justified  in  the  course  they 
had  taken.  It  was  further  intimated  that  the 
sketches  would  remain  on  the  walls  for  a few 
days. 

Mr.  Wm.  White.  F.S.A.,  then  read  a paper 
on  “The  Fireproof  Closing  of  Openings  in 
relation  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.” 
After  some  brief  preliminary  observations, 
Mr.  White  came  to  the  discussion  of  the  main 
subject,  consisting  of  three  essential  parts,  the 
material  of  the  door ; its  fittings ; and  the 
arrangement  of  the  opening.  (1)  For  the 
material  of  the  door,  iron  still  held  its  own.  It 
was  not  altogether  free  from  perils  of  its  owu, 
but  on  the  whole  it  was  the  safest.  Mr.  Bran- 
non’s concrete  doors  on  iron  wire  lattice  frames 
were  admirably  suited  for  fireproof  purposes. 
Wood  itself  was  one  of  the  best  non-conductors, 
and  when  thoroughly  encased  in  plaster  or 
sheet  iron  its  resistance  was  remarkable.  An 
oak  door,  double  planked  with  metal  or 
asbestos,  would  be  very  safe.  A solid  oak  door 
of  3 in.  or  4 in.  plank,  even  without  extraneous 
protection,  was  said  to  resist  almost  any  fire, 
provided  its  edges  were  well  protected.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  merits  of  cyanite  or 
asbestos  paint  on  deal  doors  had  been  duly 
tested.  But  the  door  prescribed  by  the  Act 
was  of  wrought  iron,  the  thinnest  panel  of 
which  was  not  to  be  less  than  4 in.  thick; 
hence  it  was  commonly  a sheet  of  iron 
riveted  on  to  a skeleton  framing  of  the 
same  thickness,  dividing  it  into  two  or 
more  panels.  The  possible  perils  incident 
to  this  construction  were  pointed  out,  but  it 
was  owned  that  in  many  serious  cases  the 
thickness  of  iron  provided  by  the  Act  had 
sufficed ; still,  it  might  often  be  well  if  the 
metallic  shield  were  thickened  out.  Something 
might  also  be  done  by  a contrivance  for  auto- 
matic closing  of  doors  on  the  outbreak  of  a fire. 
Whether  iron  were  the  best  material  or  not,  it 
was  at  present  the  only  one  required  or  allowed 


by  the  Act.  (2)  The  Act  required  the  iron 
doors  to  be  fitted  into  a rebated  frame.  There 
must  not  merely  be  a rebated  frame  for  the  door 
to  be  hung  in,  but  it  must  be  so  fitted  that  no 
space  must  be  left  anywhere  round  the  edges  ; 
thus  no  draught  must  be  able  to  pass,  and.  no 
heat,  save  by  conduction  and  radiation.  The 
first  effect  of  the  great  heat  upon  the  iron 
would  be  to  so  expand  it  as  to  fix  it  in  its  frame- 
work and  make  it  still  more  impermeable.  Mr. 
White  said  he  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  that  on  two  occasions  of  a fierce  fire  in 
the  8mutting-room  of  a mill  at  Deptford,  which 
was  thoroughly  burned  out,  the  ordinary  iron 
doors  fitted  in  this  manner  effectually  resisted 
the  communication  of  the  fire  to  the  adjoining 
division  of  the  building,  although  in  each 
case  one  of  the  doors  was  found  to  be 
warped  out  of  its  rebate.  This,  doubtless, 
took  place  in  cooling,  when  the  worst  of 
the  danger  was  passed.  As  a construction 
exactly  answering  to  one  not  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  and  one  not  more 
satisfying  the  wants  of  those  who  on  their  own 
account  might  naturally  be  thought  to  wish  to 
adopt  a reasonably  fireproof  system,  were  ad- 
duced the  doors  separating  the  different  build- 
ings lately  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  the 
Queen’s-road,  Bayswater.  (3)  Coming  now 
to  the  third  point,  Mr.  White  remarked  that 
the  facilities  afforded  for  the  spread  of  fire 
were  largely  and  dangerously  increased  by  the 
great  and  improper  number  of  openings  in 
each  divisional  wall.  By  means  of  these 
openings  each  story  became  practically  a 
huge  horizontal  warehouse,  without  any  fire- 
proof separation  in  its  height,  and  accordingly 
with  a succession  of  seven  distinct  risks, 
arising  from  the  seven  portions  into  which 
the  building  was  nominally  separated.  On  each 
of  the  five  stories  were  two  openings  in  each 
party -wall  dividing  the  several  structures. 
Thus  in  each  party-wall  there  were  ten 
openings  instead  of  one,  and  they  were  told 
that  nobody  was  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things  except  the  luckless  depositors,  who 
ought  to  have  made  a personal  inspection  of 
the  premises,  or  possibly  obtained  a professional 
opinion  on  their  construction  before  risking 
their  property  there.  It  was  not  for  him,  said 
Mr.  White,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  so  scandalous  a state  of  things, 
but  he  was  very  greatly  astonished  to  be  told 
there  is  a serious  question  as  to  the  number  of 
openings  allowed  by  the  Act  in  any  one  party- 
wall;  ho  was  told  that  District  Surveyors 
generally  take  it  for  granted  there  is  no  restric- 
tion. He  knew  that  some  who  had  studied  the 
Act  very  carefully  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
Again 8 1 this  laxity  of  interpretation  he  argued 
very  earnestly  and  at  considerable  length. 
After  all,  however,  it  seemed  to  be  undeniable 
that  there  were  really  no  means  of  enforcing 
these  provisions  of  the  Act.  No  penalties  were 
attached  to  its  evasion  in  these  respects.  There 
was  no  Government  Commission,  and  no  system 
of  inspectors  to  watch  over  its  enforcement,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Again,  the 
Act  merely  spoke  of  a building  “used,”— not 
“hereafter  to  be  used,” — and  so  the  condition 
could  not  be  enforced  till  after  its  occupation, 
the  restriction  would  not  apply  till  after  the 
granting  of  the  District  Surveyor’s  certificate, 
leaving  the  owner  or  occupier  free  to  use  it  in 
any  way  he  might  see  fit.  If  this  should  be  so, 
indeed,  it  was  a case  for  immediate  legislation, 
or,  at  any  rate,  for  administrative  reform.  It 
would  be  well  if  in  the  case  of  these  huge  ware- 
houses matters  could  be  put  on  a better  footing 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  In  respect  to 
dwelling-houses,  care  was  really  taken,  the 
District  Surveyor  having  power  to  get  a magis- 
trate’s order  to  stop  or  even  to  take  down  im- 
proper work.  In  theatres,  personal  safety  had 
not  yet  been  really  secured  by  the  compulsory 
provision  of  due  means  of  exit  in  the  event  of 
panic.  He,  however,  had  done  his  duty  in 
calling  attention  to  necessary  reforms. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  that  there  were  many  defects  in  the  Act,  as 
in  all  Acts  of  Parliament.  There  was  a diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
“ public  building,”  and  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  doors  was  capable  of  improve- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  they  had  to  thank 
Mr.  White  for  bringing  the  matter  before  them 
so  ably.  The  Act  in  its  present  form  had  suc- 
ceeded well  in  many  instances  where  the  fires 
were  moderate  ; but  in  cases  where  the  fire  was 
great,  it  was  difficult  to  find  anything  that  would 
help  to  stop  it.  The  flames  generally  spread,  not 


through  the  door,  but  by  attacking  the  roofs- 

One  very  weak  point  in  the  Act  was  the  faot 
that  there  were  no  means  for  compelling  the 
closing  of  the  doors.  If  this  were  done  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fire,  it  would  be  found  very 
effective,  and  a heavy  penalty  Bhould  compel 
this  to  be  done.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  the  District  Surveyors  did  the  best 
they  could,  and  in  the  face  of  divided  opinion 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  Act.  He  agreed  that  the  Act 
could  easily  be  amended,  and  considered  that 
amonst  other  things,  the  party-walls  between 
warehouses  should  be  carried  higher. 

Mr.  Jennings  remarked  that  Mr.  White  seemed 
to  imply  that  District  Surveyors  had  not  done 
their  duty.  The  District  Surveyor  had  no  posi- 
tive power  in  himself,  except  to  take  a case 
before  the  magistrate.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  iron  doors,  the  Act  did  not  say 
how  they  should  be  hung.  It  said  that  they 
should  be  the  distance  of  the  thickness  of  the 
party-wall  apart,  consequently  they  could  not 
be  fixed  in  the  party-wall.  According  to  the- 
strict  wording  of  the  Act,  he  believed  they  must 
be  on  the  outside  of  the  party-wall,  unless  it 
were  thickened  as  now  required  by  the  Fire 
Offices.  Therefore  as  far  as  the  Act  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  not  requisite  to  put  the  door  in 
the  exact  way  Mr.  White  spoke  of.  As  regards 
double  doors,  these  had  been  successful  in 
almost  every  case.  He  was  present  at  the  fire 
in  Duke-street,  when  one  of  a pair  of  iron  doors 
was  opened  to  have  a look  at  the  other,  which  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  efficient.  The  require- 
ment of  double-doors  was  most  essential  for  the- 
prevention  of  fire  spreading  from  one  building 
to  another,  but,  as  Mr.  Woodthorpe  had  said, 
there  was  no  provision  for  their  being  kepfe 
closed.  Indeed,  in  order  to  compel  this  to- 
be  done,  they  would  require  the  services  of 
a police  force  to  examine  the  doors.  In 
his  experience  of  fifty  years  he  had  never 
met  a single  instance  in  which  the  fire 
had  ' passed  through  a properly  - built  9-inch 
wall.  The  great  cause  of  the  spread  of  fire  was 
the  putting  of  timber  into  the  wall,  the  heat 
being  sufficient  to  burn  the  ends  of  the  timber 
and  so  communicate  the  fire.  At  the  present 
time  a large  number  of  additions  and  alterations 
are  made  by  persons  cutting  into  the  party- wall, 
sometimes  without  knowing  they  have  gone 
through  the  wall.  He  did  not  think  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  had  much  power  to 
interfere.  They  considered  they  had  the  power 
of  disapproving  of  public  buildings  not  built  in 
accordance  with  the  Act,  and  yet  he  found  they 
had  allowed  a wooden  staircase  in  a church 
where  20,000L  had  been  spent  on  decoration. 
He  hoped  architects  generally  would  take  some- 
steps  to  provide  for  further  security  against 
fire.  The  public  had  not  much  ground  of 
complaint,  as  they  could  always  insure  theiv 
goods. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  considered  that  -Mr. 
White  had  been  severe,  not  only  on  architects 
and  District  Surveyors,  but  also  on  the  progress 
of  modern  improvement.  He  did  not  suppose 
that  Mr.  White  meant  to  say  anything  deroga- 
tory to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  or  to  the 
high  principle  of  modern  architects  in  doing  the 
best  they  could  for  their  clients.  But  he  pro- 
tested, as  a District  Surveyor  and  an  architect, 
that  any  gentleman  should  come  there  and  talk 
of  his  brethren  being  guilty  of  direct  infringe- 
ment of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  lately  in  connexion 
with  the  iron-door  question,  and  he  would  join 
issue  with  Mr.  White  when  that  gentleman  said 
that  the  fire-proof  doors  recently  constructed 
had  been  inefficient.  On  the  contrary,  he  would, 
contend  that  the  modern  system  of  using  fire- 
proof doors  had  been  a grand  and  great  success, 
and  this  had  been  recognised  by  the  insurance 
offices.  The  Stores  in  the  Haymarket,  with  the 
greater  part  of  their  contents,  had  been  abso- 
lutely saved  by  their  fire-proof  doors.  Th© 
same  remark  applied  to  Messrs.  Crosse  & Black- 
well’s factory,  and  to  the  painting-room  at  the- 
Alhambra,  with  its  most  inflammable  contents. 
His  experience  differed  entirely  from  that  of  Mr.. 
White.  Fire,  as  a rule,  did  not  spread  laterally, 
bnt  ascended  vertically.  He  had  received  many 
applications  to  allow  the  employment  of  concrete 
fireproof  doors,  but  he  did  not  consider  them 
fitted  for  their  purpose.  Every  engineer  knew 
that  in  fitting  furnace-work  it  was  a mistake  to 
use  Portland  cement,  and  all  the  best  chimney- 
shafts  and  furnace-work  were  constructed  with 
mortar,  as  heat  made  the  concrete  fly.  He  did 
not  know  that,  on  the  whole,  the  sliding-door 
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was  not  the  beat.  There  had  been  a talk  about 
shutting  the  door,  but  the  necessity  for  this 
often  did  not  arise  until  the  fire  occurred.  In 
the  case  of  the  Haymarket  fire  the  sliding-doors 
were  closed  after  the  firo  originated,  and  yet  they 
answered  their  purpose.  If  a door  was  made 
to  open  outwards  it  was  a common  custom  to 
allow  bulky  materials  to  lie  in  the  gangway, 
and  it  was  generally  in  warehouses  where  these 
doors  were,  that  they  could  not  be  closed  in  case 
of  fire.  The  Act  stated  that  stone  lintels  were 
necessary,  and  yet  this  was  the  worst  substance 
that  could  be  used.  The  late  Mr.  Whichcord, 
however,  built  the  whole  interior  of  the  National 
Safe  Deposit  Company’s  building  of  fire-brick. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  should  be  only  one 
door  in  a party-wall,  but  hitherto  they  had 
always  considered  that  if  a person  wanted  an 
opening  on  each  floor  he  should  have  it,  and 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  iron  doors  if 
made  of  proper  material  and  constructed  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  said  that  when  folding 
doors  were  used,  they  frequently  opened  in  the 
middle,  leaving  a considerable  orifice,  which  was 
■not  tlfe  case  with  sliding  - doors.  At  the 
Alhambra  the  sliding-doors  effectually  stopped 
the  fire,  although  a quantity  of  scenery  was 
stored  against  the  other  side  of  the  doors. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Heathman  believed  the  cause  of  the 
spread  of  the  fire  at  Westbourne-grove  was  due 
not  to  the  manner  in  which  the  doors  were 
hung  or  closed,  but  through  a door  becoming 
heated.  The  heat  radiated  from  that  to  the 
other  door,  and  the  timber  took  fire.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  doors  allowed  to  swing  had  full 
liberty  to  expand  without  warping,  and  if  these 
were  closely  fitted,  and  hung  in  a proper  manner, 
they  would  answer  far  better  than  a door  which 
could  not  expand  without  burning.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  did  not  prohibit  the  placing  of 
goods  in  close  contact  with  the  door.  There 
should  also  be  some  limit  to  the  distance  at 
which  timber  was  fitted  near  to  a door.  No 
timber  either  in  the  floor,  on  the  walls,  or  at  the 
top  of  the  door,  should  be  nearer  than  18  in.  to 
any  ironwork  composing  the  door. 

A visitor,  who  did  noc  give  his  name,  but 
who  said  he  had  attended  as  a representative  of 
the  Fire  Offices  Committee,  next  spoke.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  said,  the  Offices  had  lost  faith 
in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  as  far  as  the 
doors  went.  They  had  suffered  so  much  from 
the  construction  of  the  doors  that  they  had 
■endeavoured  to  help  themselves  in  this  matter. 
They  had,  therefore,  found  it  useful  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  larger  docks  and  warehouses  to 
establish  a door  of  their  own,  and  they  had 
special  surveyors  engaged  to  go  about  and  in- 
sist that  the  doors  should  be  built  in  a certain 
form.  The  Offices  required  that  the  door  should 
be  a hinged  one  of  wrought  iron,  not  less  than 
± in.  thick  in  the  panels,  hung  in  a cast  or 
wrought  iron  rebate,  and  firmly  bolted  to  the 
wall  ; such  door  not  to  be  more  than  5 ft.  wide 
and  7 ft.  high,  and  to  be  in  two  leaves,  not 
exceeding  2 ft.  6 in.  each,  fastened  with  bolts 
into  the  frame  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
intention  was  to  prevent  buckling  when  the 
pressure  came  upon  the  doors.  The  term 
double-iron  doors  was  taken  to  mean  a pair  of 
iron  doorB  similarly  hung  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  opening  in  the  wall  so  as  to  be  distant 
from  each  other  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Hansard  believed  that  the  Fire  Offices 
were  entirely  wrong  in  insisting  on  folding- 
doors.  The  sliding-door,  not  too  large  in  its 
dimensions,  properly  sunk  into  the  floor,  and 
with  iron  guides,  was  the  best  form.  The  top 
should  be  1 ft.  6 in.  or  1 ft.  higher  than  the 
opening,  and  if  such  double  doors  were  properly 
(hung  on  sliding  iron  rails  and  wheels,  he 
believed  that  no  fire  could  possibly  penetrate 
through  the  sides.  According  to  present  cir- 
cumstances, a rebate  was  simply  allowed  to  be 
sank  2 in.  in  the  wall.  If  it  were  unsecurely 
fastened,  directly  the  fire  played  upon  it  it 
passed  round  the  2-in.  rebate,  and  the  danger 
was  immediate. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  thought  it  was  perfectly 
futile  for  any  insurance  office  to  lay  down  rules 
as  to  how  these  doors  should  be  constructed, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  to  be  made  according  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  whether  they  liked  it 
or  not.  He  had  applied  on  various  occasions 
to  the  Board  of  Works  for  permission  to  vary 
the  method  of  construction  as  defined  in  the 
Act,  but  it  had  met  with  an  invariable  refusal. 
Sliding  doors,  sliding  shutters,  doors  sunk  in 
the  floors,  and  other  matters,  had  invariably, 
and,  he  believed,  rightly,  been  refused  by  the 


Board  of  Works,  who  had  no  power  to  vary 
that  part  of  the  Act.  If  District  Surveyors 
had  allowed  this,  they  must  have  done  so  in  con- 
travention of  the  Act.  After  all,  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Fire  Committee  seemed 
to  be  almost  in  accordance  with  what  the  Act 
indicated.  Many  of  the  doors,  no  doubt,  were 
never  touched  from  the  time  they  were  fixed, 
and  the  insurance  company  might  insist  upon 
this  being  done,  or  charging  an  increased  pre- 
mium where  it  was  omitted.  They,  as  officials, 
could  only  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  the  insurance  offices  should  assist  them  in 
doing  so,  rather  than  lay  down  rules  for  the 
construction  of  doors.  Match-boarding  was 
a very  fertile  source  of  fire,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  fire-resisting  plaster  should  not  be 
applied  to  walls.  Iron  doors  were  a source  not 
only  of  anxiety,  but  were  a great  nuisance  to 
District  Surveyors,  aad  more  particularly  in 
the  City  of  London.  As  Mr.  White  had  said, 
if  these  questions  were  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  they  were  simply  ignored,  or  a 
decision  was  given  totally  adverse  to  what 
might  be  desired. 

Professor  Kerr  agreed  with  the  last  speaker 
that  it  was  for  the  fire  offices  to  remedy  what- 
ever faults  were  complained  of ; the  District 
Surveyors  were  absolutely  powerless.  Some 
people  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the  course  that 
supplementary  legislation  would  take.  He 
happened  to  be  present  a good  many  years  ago 
at  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  amending  the  Building  Act. 
It  was  found,  in  dealing  with  it,  that  the 
Committee  were  going  to  throw  overboard  the 
restrictions  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
areas.  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Times,  for  instance, 
could  not  understand  why  the  office  of  that 
paper  should  be  divided  by  party-walls;  and 
others,  representing  businesses  on  a large  scale, 
were  very  much  disposed  to  throw  the  build- 
ings entirely  open.  As  a District  Surveyor, 
he  found  people  extremely  reluctant  to 
have  iron  doors  under  any  circumstances, 
and  it  became  really  a matter  of  per- 
suasion. As  to  going  to  the  Polico  Court, 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  true  that 
the  District  Surveyor  was  more  or  less  a police- 
man, but,  if  he  took  the  offender  before  the 
magistrate,  failure  was  the  inevitable  result,  and 
he  might  have  his  feelings  outraged  and  himself 
insulted.  The  magistrate  was  really  sitting  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  unnecessary 
official  interference,  and  could  not  be  got  to 
understand  the  reason  for  the  precautions  in  the 
Building  Act.  The  fire  offices  should  combine 
together,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  a com- 
mercial and  free  country,  and  that  dragooning 
will  not  be  submitted  to,  except  as  a matter  of 
contract.  The  offices  had  the  power  of  contract 
with  the  public,  and  if  they  laid  down  ascertained 
rules,  insisting  on  their  performance,  without 
doubt  great  good  might  be  effected.  Parlia- 
ment had  simply  meant  to  advise  the  public 
what  they  ought  to  do,  leaving  the  fire  offices 
to  bring  their  contracts  to  bear  upon  the 
matter. 

^ The  gentleman  representing  the  Fire  Offices 
Committee  here  referred  to  a case  in  which  they 
had  a warrant  that  the  doors  should  be  closed; 
but,  when  a fire  happened  in  the  night,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  doors  had  been  left  open. 
Payment  was  resisted  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies, on  this  ground,  but  eventually  they  were 
advised  not  to  plead  that.  Then,  as  to  area,  the 
limitation  was  often  ignored,  and  he  could  point 
to  a large  building  in  Ludgato-hill,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  were  far  in  excess  of  the  limits, 
and  without  provision  for  a division.  They  had 
felt  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Works  to  this  matter,  but  were  informed  that 
the  Act  did  not  apply. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  thought  it  was  important 
that  the  doors  should  be  properly  fixed.  He  had 
seen  iron  sliding  doors  where  considerable  space 
was  left  between  the  doors  and  the  cement 
work. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to 
Mr.  White  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  White,  in  replying,  remarked  that,  there 
being  no  means  to  compel  the  closing  of  the 
doors,  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  great  difficulty 
that  would  exist  supposing  there  was  any  com- 
pulsion. This  seemed  a main  reason  why  the 
number  of  doors  should  be  limited.  If  there 
was  no  limit,  it  could  hardly  be  called  consistent 
with  what  had  been  laid  down  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  if  it  should  be  so  strict  in  its 
limitations  in  a few  details,  leaving  the  rest 


wholly  uncared  for.  It  would  be  well  to  hav6 
sliding  doors  if  they  could  be  made  to  slide  into 
closed  fire-proof  frames,  but  not  where  the 
door  was  on  the  face  of  the  wall  with  nothing! 
to  protect  it.  Folding  doors  should  not  openi 
more  than  to  the  square  of  the  opening.  He 
thought  he  had  guarded  against  making  any 
insinuations  upon  District  Surveyors. 


We  have  received  the  following  letter  from1 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  : — 

“ It  seems  to  me  clear  that  Mr.  White  is 
entirely  wrong  in  reading  the  Act,  because  if 
we  refer  to  Section  XX.,  Sub-section  XIV.,  we' 
see  * no  flue  shall  be,’  Ac.  Clearly,  therefore,  no: 
opening  is  to  be  limited  to  one  opening,  only! 
one  flue  is  to  bo  built  against  a party  structure, 
— which  I think  even  Mr.  White  will  agree,  the: 
Act  never  contemplated. 

I might  also  cite  Sub-section  XV.,  but  it 
appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  all  those  to: 
whom  I have  spoken,  that  the  meaning  of  the: 
Act  is  clear,  namely  that  there  may  be  more: 
than  one  opening,  but  that  no  opening  shall  be. 
made  except  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  - 

We  District  Surveyors  must  interpret  the  Act: 
in  its  legal  manner,  for,  as  Mr.  Jennings  pointed; 
out,  all  our  decisions  are  subject  to  the  review  of: 
the  court. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  thei 
gentleman  from  the  Insurance  Offices  as  to  the  i 
requirements  by  the  Fire  Offices,  I venture  to 
point  out  the  defects. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  fireproof-doors  ■ 
have  been  shut  after  a fire  has  commenced,  as  i 
was  mentioned  in  the  discussion  by  Mr.  R.  1 
Walker;  and  if  they  are  swing-doors  they  may  ; 
have  become  so  heated  and  have  consequently  so  :< 
expanded  that  they  cannot  be  shut.  Another ' 
drawback  is  that  all  such  doors  must  have  > 
spaces  at  the  top,  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  i 
sides,  through  which  the  air  can  pass,  and,  of  i 
course,  fire;  whilst  sliding-doorB,  which  can  be  i 
and  are  made  several  inches  wider  and  higher 
than  the  opening,  prevent  more  effectually  the  i 
fire  circulating  ; and  at  the  bottom,  as  the  door  >: 
may  and  should  go  into  a groove  (as  mentioned  c 
by  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard),  the  draughtcannot  i 
get  under  the  door  with  nearly  the  same  ease  ( 
as  it  can  with  the  swing  door.  The  further 
objection  to  the  swing  door  that  it  is  much  in  i 
the  way  seems  to  me  to  be  important. 

To  show  that  the  Insurance  Office  officials  j 
alter  their  requirements,  I would  mention  that  1 
when  I was  superintending  the  building  of  the  < 
Monument  Wharf  and  Bonded  Warehouse,  in  i 
Thames-street,  acting  as  Surveyor  to  the  Dyers’  i 
Company,  much  loss  of  space  was  occasioned  c 
by  the  Fire  Office  insisting  that  3 ft.  space  should  c 
be  left  between  the  iron  doors.  I write  this  to  ( 
show  that  the  Fire  Offices  have  varied  their  i 
requirements,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  I 
they  are  not  certain  as  to  the  best  method,  I 
although  the  gentleman  seemed  to  speak  with  l 
such  confidence  that  they  thoroughly  under-  ■ 
stood  the  subject. 

I may  mention  that  the  District  Surveyors’  y 
Association  has  lately  been  giving  special  atten-  . 
tion  to  the  subject  of  fires  and  fire-proof  con-  . 
struction.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  < 
spread  of  fires  is  the  lift,  as  to  which  little  was  i 
said  last  night. 

I feel  sure  the  result  of  the  discussion  will  be  e 
to  show  that  Mr.  White  has  misread  the  Act,  : 
and  to  fully  acquaint  both  District  Surveyors  f 
and  architects  of  the  serious  charge  that  they  y 
act  in  defiance  of  legislative  enactment” 


The  Lambeth  Water  Company's  Exten- 
sion Works. — For  several  months  past  the  ( 
Lambeth  Water  Works  Company  have  been  i 
engaged  in  laying  down  a new  and  enlarged  p 
line  of  water  pipes  between  their  intake  at  i 
Kingston  and  their  reservoirs  at  Brixton.  This  i 
has  been  found  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  t 
great  increaso  of  supply  by  the  company  during  i 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  < 
existing  pipes  to  convey  the  water  required,  i 
Between  the  company’s  works  at  Kingston  and  i 
the  reservoirs  at  Brixton  the  distance  is  up-  i 
wards  of  eleven  miles,  and  from  Kingston  the  i 
pipes  are  being  laid  along  the  main  high  road,  I 
passing  through  the  parishes  of  Norbiton,  l 
Wimbledon,  Merton,  Tooting,  Balham,  Clapham,  i 
to  the  works  at  Brixton.  The  work  has  now  t 
been  carried  forward  as  far  as  Balham.  The  i 
pipes,  which  are  3 ft.  in  diameter,  are  being  laid  < 
down  by  Mr.  Docwra  as  the  contractor.  The  i 
undertaking  includes  the  construction  of  addi-  i 
tional  storage  reservoirs  at  Brixton. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Beventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
ok  place  on  Friday,  the  16th  inst.,  Hr.  Cole  A. 
[dams,  President,  in  the  chair. 

, The  following  new  members  were  elected  ■ — 
Lessrs.  E.  C.  Macpherson,  G.  W.  Tait,  C.  H. 
Lason,  R.  W.  H.  Edis,  G.  E.  Pilkington,  and 
, T.  Wenborn. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  first  visit  of  the 
nembers  would  take  place  on  Saturday  next, 
lie  24th  inst.,  to  St.  Marylabone  Parish  Church, 
tr.  Harris,  architect 

1 The  Chairman  referred  to  the  loss  sustained 
;y  the  profession  in  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
fhichcord.*  Those  who  knew  that  gentleman 
new  him  as  a man  of  rare  attainments  and  of 
le  strictest  integrity,  and  one  who,  in  his  own 
articular  line,  was  second  to  none.  In  his 
ounger  days  Mr.  Whichcord,  he  believed, 
ad  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  architec- 
jire  and  colour  decoration,  but  latterly  his 
iractice  had  led  him  more  into  that  of  a sur- 
nyor,  entrusted  with  some  of  the  largest 
bncerns  and  arbitrations  in  the  City  of  London 
nd  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Whichcord  had  the 
ire  distinction  of  having  his  name  frequently 
lut  into  contracts  as  a reference,  and  the  mere 
act  of  a man  having  won  character  for 
jitegrity  and  for  the  strictest  judicial  mind  was 
jrorthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Whichcord  was  buried 
It  Kensal  Green  on  the  preceding  day,  and  he 
the  Chairman)  had  the  melancholy  duty  of 

! presenting  the  Association  at  the  funeral. 

The  Chairman  also  drew  the  attention  of  the 
embers  to  the  Architectural  Association  Sketch 
ook,  the  plates  of  which  were  displayed  on  the 
[rails.  Many  of  the  sketches  were  of  a very 
;igh  character,  being  excellently  drawn,  and 
ivincing  much  artistic  feeling.  He  hoped  the 
iubscription  list  would  be  enlarged. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer  of 
he  evening  (Mr.  Farrow),  said  that  that  gentle- 
ian,  like  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  McLachlan  (both 
lembers  of  the  Association),  had  distinguished 
imself  by  winning  the  Godwin  Bursary. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings.”  The  sub- 
tance  of  this  we  give  on  preceding  pages. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
ejoiced  that  Mr.  Farrow,  one  of  their  most 
alented  members,  had  taken  up  the  question 
if  the  science  of  ventilation,  and  gone  so 
horou"hly  into  it.  The  more  his  example  was 
mitatod  the  better  it  would  it  be  for  the  pro- 
ession.  Mr.  Farrow  had  not  called  attention 
o one  very  important  medium  for  ventilation, 
'iz.,  the  warm-air  stove.  One  of  the  best 
toves  was  that  designed  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Boyd, 
he  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Building  Appli- 
nces.  By  means  of  this  a large  volume  of 
resh  air  was  brought  into  the  room,  and  the 
re,  instead  of  drawing  the  air  needed  to  sup- 
.ort  combustion  from  leaky  doors  and  draughty 
windows,  kept  the  room  at  a comfortable  tem- 
lerature.  In  his  practice  he  had  found  the 
]obin  tubes  useful.  In  some  positions  there 
vould  be  a down-draught  from  them,  but  with 
t little  care  that  could  be  obviated.  Mr.  Farrow 
lad  referred  to  a down-draught  in  connexion 
vith  the  syphon  ventilator  ; but  this  could  be 
irevented  by  having  aboard  suspended  under- 
leath  the  down-cast  to  distribute  the  air.  Then 
here  was  the  simple  plan  of  the  ordinary  sash 
vindow,  with  the  bottom  bead  of  the  lower 
lash  made  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  the 
idmission  of  air  at  the  meeting-rails,  without 
Iraught. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
:o  Mr.  Farrow,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
;he  paper  had  not  been  loaded  with  statistics. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Turner  explained  the  system  of 
ventilation  used  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  best  ventilated 
building  in  the  world,  though  the  cost  was  very 
great.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Farrow  as  to  the 
best  method  of  extraction.  In  his  opinion  heat 
was  the  best  method,  as  it  could  be  regulated  to 
a nicety,  it  being  possible  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  regulate  the  temperature  to  half 
a degree.  One  of  the  best  ventilated  of  the 
smaller  buildings  of  the  metropolis  was  the 
Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption.  There 
the  fresh  air  was  brought  in  at  the  ground  level 
and  warmed  by  passing  over  coils.  The  foul  air 
was  extracted  in  vertical  tubes  with  outlets  into 
these  at  the  floor  and  ceiling  levels.  The  out- 
patients’ department  of  a hospital  was  often 
most  offensive,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Brompton 


* For  memoir,  see  last  week’s  Builder,  p.  93. 


Hospital  it  was  perfectly  sweet  and  pleasant. 
The  general  public  rather  than  the  architects 
were  to  blame  for  the  want  of  ventilation.  To 
do  it  well  cost  money,  and  the  public  would  not 
pay  for  it,  while,  if  it  were  done,  and  anything 
went  wrong  afterwards,  the  unlucky  architect 
got  the  blame.  Mr.  Turner  concluded  by 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  remarked  that  architects 
frequently  erred  in  not  allowing  sufficient 
cubical  contents  to  public  buildings,  churches, 
and  chapels.  The  Tobin  principle  had  been 
designed  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  such 
buildings,  and  if  the  area  of  the  tubes  and 
their  position  were  more  studied,  they  would 
be  found  more  successful  as  a simple  means  of 
introducing  air.  Air  might  be  warmed  without 
extra  expense  by  the  ordinary  heating  apparatus 
used  in  the  buildings.  Boyle’s  system  had  been 
designed  for  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air, 
but  architects  made  a mistake  in  enclosing  the 
cowls  in  turrets. 

Mr.  Stokes  did  not  believe  in  the  great  neces- 
sity for  extraction  so  long  as  sufficient  air  was 
introduced,  for  then  the  foul  air  must  go  away. 
If  there  was  a ventilating  grate  they  must  trust 
to  Providence  for  the  removal  of  the  foul  air. 
The  down-draught  from  the  Tobins  often  arose 
through  the  tubes  being  too  large,  and  it  was 
better  to  have  a great  many  small  tubes  than 
too  few  large  ones. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Ellison,  Mr. 
Mountford,  and  Mr.  Blagrove,  the  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Farrow,  in  replying,  said  that  he  had 
purposely  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  any  refer- 
rence  to  the  heating  of  buildings,  because  it 
would  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  time  at 
his  disposal  to  have  explained  the  different 
methods.  He  had  Bimply  dealt  with  the  venti- 
lation question,  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
heat  which  would  have  to  be  provided  in  some 
way.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  were  good 
examples  of  effective  ventilatiou,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  the  system  was  an  extremely  costly 
one.  Most  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  for 
any  given  expenditure  a better  result  would  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  rotary  fans,  together 
with  engines,  &c.,  than  by  the  use  of  enormous 
furnaces,  and  a great  consumption  of  fuel. 


SANITARY  AID  COMMITTEES. 

From  the  Charity  Organisation  Review,  a 
monthly  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  in  lieu  of  their  former 
weekly  Reporter,  we  quote  the  following  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  working  of  volunteer 
sanitary  aid  committees,  given  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Toynbee,  a worker  on  the  Marylebone  Com- 
mittee : — 

“ Thirty-three  of  these  committees  have  been 
formed  in  London,  and  about  twenty  of  them 
are  vigorously  at  work.  The  results  accom- 
plished by  the  latter  are  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  more  widespread  action,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  their  first  annual  report  is 
circulated  the  less  vigorous  committees  will 
take  heart  and  set  to  work.  The  facts  which 
suggested  the  movement  remain  as  a justifica- 
tion for  its  continuance.  Illegal  insanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  homes  of  the  working  people  are 
more  or  less  universal  ; the  tenants  are  not 
sufficiently  independent  to  be  able  to  protest 
for  themselves ; the  sanitary  officials  are  too 
few,  and  their  standard  too  low,  to  find  out  any 
very  great  number  of  nuisances  on  their  own 
account. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  give  some  detailed  ex- 
periences of  sanitary  aid  work  in  one  district, 
e.g.,  Marylebone.  There  we  have  three  com- 
mittees at  work,  the  parish  being  divided  for 
our  purpose  into  North,  East,  and  West  Maryle- 
bone. These  committees  have  now  between 
them  had  about  400  cases,  and  they  have  proved 
to  be,  with  very  few  exceptions,  bond  fide  cases, 
trivial  complaints  being  rare.  Speaking  roughly, 
from  sixty  to  seventy  remain  on  hand,  the  rest 
having  been  dismissed  as  satisfactorily  dealt 
with.  But  it  must  here  be  noted  that  the 
endless  amount  of  time  and  labour  expended  by 
the  committees  to  achieve  these  results  would 
be  almost  incredible  to  outsiders.  There  are 
many  cases  which  have  been  visited  and 
reported  on,  fortnight  after  fortnight,  for 
months  and  months,  often  for  six  months,  and 
not  infrequently  for  longer.  What  happens  is 
this.  The  sanitary  inspectors  not  only  delay 
their  visits  of  inspection,  but  delay  giving 
orders  to  the  landlords,  and  when  the  orders 


are  given,  delay  taking  measures  to  enforce 
them.  Hence  the  landlords  simply  play  with 
them.  In  most  cases  some  trifle  will  be  done 
at  first,  and  promises  of  more  will  be  made,  but 
there  the  matter  rests  for  months,  until,  by 
persistent  complaints  from  the  Sanitary  Aid 
Committee,  the  whole  nuisance  is  at  last 
abated. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  inspectors 
ought  to  be  appointed.  Their  salaries  would 
not  materially  increase  the  expenditure  of  the 
Yestry,  while  the  improved  sanitation  thus 
obtainable  would  lessen  the  amount  of  ill  health 
among  the  poor,  and  so  compensate  the  rate- 
payers. 

2.  The  present  staff  of  inspectors  ought  to 
have  their  work  more  thoroughly  supervised. 
At  present,  owing  to  apathy  and  want  of 
system,  they  get  through  much  less  work  than 
they  might,  and  much  that  they  do  take  in 
hand  is  ineffectual.  Doubtless  what  we  want 
is  a large  body  of  zealous,  disinterested  gentle- 
men on  the  Vestry,  who  shall  make  themselves- 
somewhat  responsible  for  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  district  by  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  it,  and  with  the  work  done  by 
the  inspectors.  Such  men  would  do  much  to 
raise  the  official  standard  of  sanitary  reform  in 
their  district. 

Considering  the  difficulty  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittees have  had  in  getting  sanitary  laws 
enforced,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tenants- 
find  that  when  they  do  muster  up  courage  and 
energy  to  make  a complaint  to  the  vestry  they 
cannot  get  it  attended  to.  The  other  day  one 
of  the  usual  complaints  of  bad  drainage,  &c.^ 
came  before  the  West  Marylebone  committee. 
The  tenant  had  lived  twenty  years  in  the  house, 
and  had  himself  complained  again  and  again  to 
the  vestry  and  to  the  landlord,  but  he  could  get 
nothing  done.  He  had  constant  ill-health  in 
his  family,  and  the  doctor  asked  repeatedly 
whether  the  drains  were  wrong.  When  the- 
Sanitary  Committee  complained  to  the  vestry 
the  drains  were  taken  up  and  found  to  be  broken 
and  porous ; neither  the  water-closet  nor  the 
sink  had  traps,  while  the  only  cistern  was  un- 
covered, in  an  outhouse,  from  the  roof  of  which, 
blacks  and  cobwebs  fell  into  the  water.  A new 
pipe  drain  and  traps  were  provided,  and  the 
committee  hope  to  secure  also  a proper  cistern- 
This  tenant  pays  a heavy  rent,  and  pays  it  regu- 
larly ; and  this  is  the  case  with  a great  number 
of  the  tenants  with  whom  the  committee  have 
had  to  deal,  so  that  they  feel  that  in  pressing: 
the  claims  of  such  people  to  a sanitary  con- 
dition in  their  homes  they  are  but  doing  a 
simple  act  of  justice. 

The  tenants,  as  a rule,  have  been  most  grate- 
ful for  the  interference  of  our  committees,  and 
this  in  spite  of  their  having  received  a good  deaL 
of  rough  abuse,  not  only  from  the  landlords,, 
but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  from  the  inspectors  as- 
well.”  

“A  CLUB-ROOM  AT  THE  INSTITUTE”! 

Sir, — I have  not  misunderstood  Professor  Kerr, 
bat  that  gentleman  has  misunderstood  himself. 

There  can  be  no  cohesion  between  summer  and 
winter. 

What  is  the  use  of  say  ing, ' ‘ Those  who  are  in  favour 
of  such  a measure  might,”  &c.  (Builder,  p.  118,  ante ), 
when  many  more  than  half  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  have  no  vote,  and  whose  opinions- 
count  for  nothing  upon  a division  ? 

It  is  childish  to  talk  of  “a  member  having  any- 
thing on  his  mind  ” following  any  such  suggestion 
as  submitted. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  “ compare  notes,”  let  senior 
members  give  lectures  of  their  experiences. 

There  has  been  a late  proof  of  a very  strong- 
cohesion  among  the  younger  members,  but  the 
attachment  of  this  to  the  senior  members  does  not- 
surely  depend  upon  the  unsavoury  atmosphere  of  a 
coffee-room. 

I am  jealous  of  the  dignity  and  character  of  our 
premises  at  No.  9,  Conduit- street,  being  preserved  -r 
and  if  Professor  Kerr  has  no  better  legacy  to  leave 
to  the  Institute,  he  must  know,  at  any  rate,  that  to 
this  “restaurant”  idea  must  be  answered 

No  ! 

We  also  say  “No.”  The  notion  seems  to 
us  unnecessary,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the 
resources  of  the  architects'  house  in  Conduit-street. 


Winston. — A large  memorial  tablet  has  jnst 
been  erected  in  Whiston  Church,  Northants,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Boston,  by  his 
uncle,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  Irby,  the  rector  of 
the  parish.  It  has  been  executed  in  alabaster 
and  Turkish  marble  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Taylor  & 
Gordon,  architects. 
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ASBESTOS  PAINT. 

• ?IR,— Referring  to  the  preservation  from  fire  of 
inflammable  building  materials,  in  his  presidential 
^ddress  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the 

1.1  hh  mat  Sit-  TT  . 


Vo  i . . Ol  Vyl 

doth  inst.,  Sir  F.  Bramwell  said  : — 

“The  processes,  more  or  less  successful,  that 
Jiave  been  tried  are  so  numerous,  that  I cannot  even 
pretend  to  enumerate  them.  I will,  however,  just 
mention  one,  the  asbestos  paint,  because  it  is  used 
,c°^.  the  wooden  structures  of  tho  Inventions 
Exhibition.  To  the  employment  of  this,  I think  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  those  buildings  owed  their 
escape,  in  ast  year's  very  dry  summer,  from  being 
consumed  by  a fire  that  broke  out  in  an  exhibitor’s 
stand,  but  happily  not  setting  the  painted  woodwork- 
on  fare,  although  it  was  charred  below  the  surface. 
I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a surface  application 
can  enable  wood  to  resist  the  effects  of  a continued 
exposure  to  fire,  but  it  does  appear  that  it  can 
prevent  its  ready  ignition.” 

It  may  prevent  misconception  if  you  will  allow 
-me  to  add  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  asbestos  paint, 
both  equally  valuable  in  their  way,  viz. 

1.  Asbestos  paint  ground  in  oil,  and  mainly  used 
^'rr0i°7?rk'  ,Thls  not  fireproof,  but  resists  to  a 
remarkable  extent  the  action  of  gases,  foul  atmo- 
spheres, &c.,  preventing  corrosion. 

patent  fireproof  paint,  exclusively  for 
W°/k-  , the  1_atter>  no  oil  or  other  intiam 


mable  material  is  used,  and  this  is?  o°f  course  the 


L,;  , ' . j 7 uramweu,  and  which  we 

ftl®  J 7ftv  °r  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  three 
■Great  Exhibitions  at  South  Kensington. 

J.  Alfred  Fisher, 

U«M  Asi„,0JG(SeraI  M“ager  and  Se°relaT- 
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at  ^by  '"the"  \v^rld  ledge  miUeasilygo  t 

the  SnUed^gdo^  h°Jd  reltTf 

Eegland  and  ScotC  71°-  1 tb,nk>  ‘•‘»« 

Md°Stamp  OffiS™  d”l,^iEtdi?bU.rf  P°Bt  0ffi“ 

were  dieted, 

1819  the  rSkn.  dg°  W““  hhout  ISIS  or 

SeuthSi'S  ”0Ot:attrdSd  t°.“d‘ba 

which  had  to  be  do?,  r ? “I  -b  carned  out> 
and  can  a.nroat  ““ 

Edward  Cockbdrn. 


provincial  NEWS. 

Loughborough. — Owine-  to  ■ 

tPh6r  V ta 

Dorongh,  the  water  supply  has  been  graduallv 
Decom.ng  .nsufficlent,  and  during  the  droutht 
the  past  summer  the  store  of  water  in  the 

dhe  then  ^v^LdtS 

otream  on  Charnvvood  Forest  whMh*  frook{  a 
about  five  miles  from  ri,Q  . ’ . lcb>  at  a point 

itswatersh?d  was  about  "800"®  W°rks’  where 
intercepted  and  brought  ’hf  ^ n'ight  be 
■the  present  reservoir®  The  gaav‘.tat,on  ‘nt° 

field,  who  recommended  fh« «* * ’ . Shef' 

in!:;;rsazJotVr 

C.E.,  of  London  nn„„  i°n8<Slted  3Ir  BoW-son! 
The  experience  ol  fast  yrnr  has'']?’001'  Scbeme' 
fied  the  Board  that  no  sufficient  h ,rer'  Sat’8' 
obtained  from  tlm  Ulll0,ent  supply  can  be 
'Eaton.  They  have  ?hrreFreC°mmendod  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Llodson's  scheme  and W* “T”  ad°pt 
upon  the  owners  of  tho  - LVed  notices 

intention  to  promote  a Bfl[  2*  v' °f  tbeir 
the  execution  Pf  the  works 
a member  of  the  Board  bia  « Hodson  13 
out  the  wort-o  a.  T-.  3 ^firm  cannot  carry 


requisite  Parliamentary  plans  a: 
the  scheme. 

Henley-on-Thames. — A drinking-fonntain  of 
some  importance  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Market-place,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  rector, 
the  Rev.  Greville  Ph ill i more.  It  will  be  built 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  an  awkward-looking 
obelisk  and  an  equally  uncouth  pump  which 
adjoins  it,  both  of  which  will  be  removed.  Mr. 
James  Forsyth,  of  Finchley -road,  is  the  sculptor. 

Wigan. — A large  drill-hall  was  recently  opened 
in  Powell-street,  Wigan,  by  tho  Earl  of  Crauford 
and  Balcarres,  Lient.-Col.  4th  L.R.V.  His 
lordship,  in  his  address,  congratulated  the 
Wigan  Volunteers  on  now  possessing  one  of  the 
finest  drill-halls  in  the  country.  The  cost  has 
been  3,300Z.  Messrs.  Isitt  & Verity,  of  Brad 
ford  and  Wigan,  were  the  architects. 

High  Wycombe. — The  useful  Cottage  Hospital 
of  this  town  has  been  recently  enlarged  from 
affording  twelve  to  sixteen  beds,  a new  ward 
having  been  constructed,  called  the  “Augusta” 
ward,  from  the  gift  of  100Z.  presented  by  her 
family  in  memory  of  tho  late  Lady  Carrington 
towards  the  cost.  The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  I. 
Harris,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  both  of  High  Wycombe. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Witney. — The  Wesleyans  of  Witney  have 
just  completed  the  erection  of  new  and  com- 
modious schools,  which  were  opened  on  the  5th 
inst.  The  building  is  in  Late  Gothic  style,  the 
walls  being  of  stone  and  the  roof  of  blue  slate. 
T he  ventilating  is  by  means  of  air-trunks  laid 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  with 
Boyle’s  air-pump  ventilators.  The  building  is 
heated  with  Bacon’s  high-pressure  hot-water 
apparatus.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Early 
Hollis,  of  London,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Bartlett  Brothers,  of  Witney. 

High  Wycombe. — New  schoolrooms  have  been 
erected,  and  were,  on  the  11th  instant,  formally 
opened  in  connexion  with  the  Union  Chapel, 
High  \\  ycombe.  The  buildings  comprise  school- 
room, 50  ft.  by  24  ft,  with  lavatories,  out- 
buildings, &c.;  and  the  construction,  out  of  the 
old  school  buildings,  of  six  class-rooms,  large 
organ,  and  choir  chamber,  at  the  rear  of  the 
pulpit  platform  ; the  galleries  and  part  of  the 
building  have  been  re-pewed,  and  the  whole  deco- 
rated, the  total  expense  being  about  1,200Z  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  G.  H.  Gibson,  High 
Wycombe,  who  executed  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  of 
the  same  place. 

Wycombe  Marsh  (Bucks).-  New  national 
schools  in  connexion  with  Sfc.  Anne’s  Church 
have  just  been  completed  and  opened.  They 
comprise  a large  room  and  class-room,  and  are 
constructed  in  the  Early  Gothic  style  in  red 
bricks  and  dark  tiles.  The  outlay  (for  100 
scholars)  has  been  3501.  Mr.  W.  It.  Lesley,  „( 
High  Wycombe,  was  the  contractor,  and  Mr 
Arthur  \ ernon,  of  the  same  place,  the  archi- 
tect. 

Wooburn  Green  (Bucks). -Considerable  addi- 
tions have  just  been  completed  to  the  National 
Schools  Wooburn,  by  the  construction  of  a 
large  class-room  of  brick,  flint,  and  slate,  and 
an  ornamental  Early  English  drinking-fountain 
for  the  accommodation  both  of  the  children  and 
of  passers-by.  The  builder  was  Mr.  C H Hunt 
and  the  architect,  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,'  High 
Wycombe.  fa 
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LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  THEIR  USES.— I 
Egj'gy  HE  strength  of  a cement  mortar  i 
Era  km  coraParefi  with  a lime  mortar  J 
not  as  yet  been  very  clearly  define 


Since  this  was  written”™?’  7"'  e*eouti°a' 
Board  have  inst““ed  MrarVh?t  ‘h6  L°caI 
C.E.,  F S I of  Net  J1  Herbert  Walker, 
1 °f  N°t‘ingham,  to  prepare  the 


STAINED  GLASS. 

BurgessRill.  A five-light  Munich  east  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  chnrch  at  Burgess 
Hill,  illustrating  the  text  “ Como  untome  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,"  in  memory  of 
I homas  Crunden,  of  Burgess  Hill.  The  work 

Mayer  &LCoeSigDed  Carried  out  b7  Messrs. 

There  have  been  fixed  in  the 
nave  of  St.  John  s Church  three  more  stained 

glass  windows  containing  fignres  of  St.  Alban, 

St  Patrick,  and  St.  Dnbntins,  who  was  the  first 
and  only  bishop  of  Warwick.  It  is  intended  to 
continue  the  series  of  English  saints  in  the  other 
windows  round  the  chnrch.  Those  already 
placed  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  F.  Holt 
<e  Oo  , or  Warwick. 

Hamprcston.— The  fifth  and  remaining  window 
in  the  chancel  of  Hampreston  Church  has  inst 
been  fiiled  m with  stained  glass  representing 

Sver  2 C Ph  f The  arti8ta  a™  Messrs 
Mayer  A Co.,  who  also  carried  out  the  former 
windows. 
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in  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare  i 
two.  Portland  cement  is  so  much  strong 
than  lime  that  the  best  lime  mortar  is  i 
equal  in  strength  to  a mortar  made  of  c 
part  good  Portland  cement  and  ten  parts  , 
sand.  As  a mortar  of  this  consistency  cor 
hardly  be  used  in  practice,  it  being  what 
termed  “ too  short,”  i.c.,  not  sufficiently  plast 
it  is  clear  that  a cement  mortar  must  alwa 
have  a greater  strength  than  one  made  of  lin 
A cement  mortar  is,  therefore,  only  used  whe 
great  structural  strength  is  required,  or  whe 
it  is  required  to  set  quickly. 

A very  good  mortar  is  produced  by  a mixtu 
of  five  or  six  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  ceraet 
and  is  one  that  has  sufficient  plasticity  to  : 
worked  easily.  The  proportion  of  the  ceme: 
and  sand  is  always  taken  by  measure,  and 
should  be  seen  that  the  sand  is  dry,  becau 
more  sand  will  go  into  a given  measure  when! 
is  wet,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  t 
use  more  cement  to  obtain  the  same  proportic 
if  the  sand  is  measured  in  this  condition.  TI 
dry  measured  sand  should  be  placed  on  a cled 
platform,  and  the  measured  cement  placed  c 
the  sand  ; the  two  should  then  be  thorough; 
mixed,  without  the  addition  of  any  water,  t 
turning  them  over  and  over  with  shovels.  Froi 
this  heap  of  cement  and  sand  so  much  only  i 
can  be  used  at  once  should  be  taken,  and  th 
water  added  to  it  gradually,  working  it  at  tb 
same  time  with  the  trowel  or  spade  until  it  i 
reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  for  use.  Th 
use  of  too  much  water  should  be  avoided 
because  it  reduces  the  strength  of  the  mortal 
and  the  desired  plasticity  should  be  obtained  b, 
well  working  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  proper! 
ganged  it  should  be  used  at  once,  and  no 
allowed  to  partially  set  on  the  board  and  b 
beaten  up  again,  for  this  only  destroys  th. 
cement  and  renders  it  of  no  value  whatevei 
Cement,  when  it  has  once  commenced  to  set,  can 
not  advantageously  be  further  worked.  Too  muc! 
importance,  therefore,  cannot  be  attached  to  thii 
detail.  In  making  cement  concrete,  the  sam< 
general  principle  must  be  carried  out.  The 
measured  aggregate  being  put  first  on  the  mix 
mg  platform  and  the  cement  placed  on  the  toj 
of  it.  It  is  usual  to  have  four  men  with  shoveli 
to  mix  this,  and  the  operation  is  to  turn  ovei 
the  whole  of  the  material  on  to  another  part  oi 
the  platform,  and  then  back  again  to  its  original 
position,  and  it  should  be  turned  over  at  least 
three  times  dry.  The  water  is  then  added  from 
a rose.  A jet  of  water  is  objectionable  because 
it  tends  to  wash  tho  cement  away  from  the 
aggregate,  and  nullifies,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  previous  operation  of  dry  mixing.  The 
water  should,  of  course,  be  directed  °to  the 
portion  of  the  heap  which  is  being  turned  over, 
and  the  concrete  should  be  turned  over  at  least 
twice  wet.  By  thus  turning  it  over  three  times 
dry  and  twice  wet,  a nearly  perfect  mixture  of 
the  aggregate  and  matrix  ought  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  concrete  is  then  ready  to  be  removed  in 
barrows  or  skips  to  its  position  on  the  work. 
The  caution  regarding  the  use  of  an  excess  of 
water  must  again  be  given,  for  the  additional 
reason,  beyond  that  already  stated,  that  too 
much  water  will  wash  away  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  cement. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  mixing  platform  as 
near  the  position  in  the  works  where  the  con- 
crete is  to  be  laid  as  possible,  not  only  that  the 
labour  of  wheeling  maybe  reduced  toaminimum, 
but  also  that  the  whole  operation  of  making  the 
concrete  and  laying  it  in  position  mav  be 
executed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ; for  it  is 
most  important  for  the  production  of  a good 
cement  mortar  or  concrete  that  it  should  belaid 
in  position  and  left  at  rest  in  as  short  a time  as 
possible  after  the  water  has  been  added  to  it, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  afterwards  disturbed. 
I he  concrete  should  be  laid  gently  in  position, 
and  then  shovelled  and  beaten  level.  The  prac- 
tice of  tipping  it  in  from  a height,  except  in 
exceptional  cases,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  tends 
to  separate  the  larger  and  smaller  aggregate 
and  the  matrix.  ° 

The  manner  of  using  lime  is  somewhat 
different,  because,  unlike  cement,  it  is  not  sold 
m a condition  fit  for  use,  i,  c,  it  is  in  a condi- 
tion  of  pure  or  quick  lime,  which,  on  the 
addition  of  water,  heats  and  swells  to  a greater 
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extent,  according  to  whether  it  is  a rich 
lydraulic  lime.  A rich  lime  expands  on 
dition  of  water  to  twice  its  bulk,  and 
mes  more,  and  then  quickly  falls  to 
ir,  while  an  hydraulic  lime  expands  but 
>n  the  addition  of  water,  and  is  some 
-it  may  be  days, — before  it  falls  to 
r.  Adding  water  to  quick  lime  is  called 
lg  it,  and  by  this  process  it  is  converted 
hydrate  of  lime.  In  this  condition  it  is 
use,  and  theoretically  the  best  results  are 
ed  by  using  a lime  immediately  that  all 
of  it  are  perfectly  hydrated,  and  before 
ydrate  has  absorbed  any  carbonic  acid 
the  atmosphere. 

ie  should  be  slacked  by  breaking  it  into 
sized  pieces,  and  spreading  it  out  in  a 
ayer,  and  then  sprinkling  it  with  water 
a rose.  By  this  means  it  is  ensured  that 
rtions  of  it  have  been  wetted.  It  should 
be  shovelled  up  into  a heap  and  covered 
3and,  so  that  it  may  retain  the  heat  pro- 
[ by  the  hydration.  When  it  has  fallen  to 
er,  it  should  be  sifted  in  order  to  remove 
Portion  of  it  which  has  not  slacked,  and  is 
in  lumps.  It  is  then  in  a condition  to  bo 
i into  mortar  by  mixing  it  with  the  desired 
fcity  of  sand,  and  gauging  it  with  water  to 
lesired  consistency  by  working  it  with 
ils  or  trowels.  A better  mortar  is  made 
finding  it  in  a mortar-mill,  but  on  small 
s mortar-mills  are  not  always  available, 
lacking  lime  care  should  be  taken  only  to 
30  much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  wet  the 
e of  it.  If  too  much  water  is  used,  the 
slacks  into  a pasty  mass,  instead  of  falling 
powder.  At  the  first  sign  of  any  water 
ing  away  from  the  lime  and  accumulating 
ie  floor  is  observed,  no  more  water  should 
dded,  for  it  is  an  indication  that  the  lime 
absorbed  all  it  can,  and  it  should  then  be 
ice  shovelled  into  a heap  as  described  above, 
e may  be  made  into  what  is  called  putty 
dding  water  to  it  when  it  has  fallen  into 
der,  and  making  it  into  a thick  slip  ; in 
condition  it  is  run  into  a trench  in  the 
ind,  where  it  may  remain  for  several  weeks 
1 required  for  use.  In  this  form  it  is 
jrally  used  for  internal  work  ; but  it  may  be 
e into  mortar  with  the  addition  of  sand, 
’ill,  however,  not  produce  so  strong  a mortar 
yhen  made  in  the  usual  way.  Lump  lime 
;enerally  used  for  mortar,  and  ground  lime 
concrete.  It  is  only  the  poor  and  hydraulic 
38  that  are  ground,  as  rich  limes  disinte- 
te  so  easily  on  hydration  that  there  would 
ao  object  in  grinding  them.  Ground  hydraulic 
e may  be  used  for  concrete  without  previous 
sking. 

Jnlike  cement,  lime  mortar  may  be  worked 
again  without  serious  detriment  to  its 
jngth  by  the  addition  of  more  water,  and  a 
e concrete  cannot  be  rammed  and  beaten 


old  mortar  should  be  removed  from  the  bricks 
before  they  are  re-used,  for  new  mortar  will 
not  adhere  well  to  such  friable  and  imperfect 
surfaces,  added  to  which  the  strength  of  the 
structure  would,  in  the  event  of  the  old  mortar 
being  left  on  the  bricks,  be  reduced  to  the 
strength  of  the  old  mortar  instead  of,  as  it 
should  be,  the  new. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  the  necessity  of 
care  in  the  choice  of  materials  and  in  their 
manipulation  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced. 
The  strength  of  the  structure  depends  on  the 
strength  with  which  its  parts  are  held  together, 
and  it  is  the  mortar  which  has  to  exert  this 
strength.  Smeeton,  when  building  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  spent  more  time  and  trouble  in  the 
selection  of  the  materials  for  his  mortar  than  in 
selecting  the  stone,  and  with  the  satisfactory 
result  that  his  work  stood  a strain  which  is 
seldom  put  on  any  building.  While  Smeeton 
was  working  here  Yicat  and  others  were  working 
in  France,  and  to  these  two  must  be  given  the 
honour  of  laying  the  foundation  of  all  now 
known  respecting  the  behaviour  and  proper 
treatment  of  limes,  cements,  and  mortars.  The 
works  of  Vitruvius  show  the  importance 
attached  to  the  strength  of  limes  and  mortars 
two  thousand  years  ago.  In  this  century 
General  Pasley  spent  half  his  life  in  making 
experiments  having  a similar  object,  the  results 
of  which  are  of  the  greatest  value.  When  men 
like  these  thought  it  wise  to  make  research  into 
the  nature  of  the  materials  they  were  using,  it  is 
surely  worth  the  while  of  those  who  may  have 
to  use  mortar  every  day  of  their  life  to  make 
themselves,  at  all  events,  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  materials  of  which  it  should  be  com- 
pounded and  the  best  manner  of  its  manufac- 
ture, and  disabuse  themselves  of  the  opinion 
that  road  scrapings  and  other  similar  dirty 
materials  make  adequate  mortars. 


or  barrow.  Over  the  door  are  louvre-bo  irds,  which, 
with  a small  opening  above  the  place  at  back  between 
the  rafters,  will  cause  a free  circulation  of  air  over- 
head, and  always  keep  the  place  perfectly  sweet. 

4,614,  Improved  Devices  for  Opening  and 
Closing  Window-sashes  and  Fan-lights.  Tosh 
& Preston. 

The  improvements  comprise  a long  screwed 
spindle,  which  is  pivoted  to  the  fixed  Iraming  ot 
the  window,  near  the  opening  edge  of  the  movable 
sash,  and  a grooved  pulley  fitted  to  turn  thereon  as 
a nut.  A cord  is  passed  over  the  pulley  by  winch 
it  is  turned  on  the  screwed  rod  or  spindle,  me 
pulley  in  turning  travels  along  the  edge  of  the  screw 
spindle,  drawing  with  it  the  edge  of  the  window- 
frame  to  which  it  is  secured,  thus  opening  the 
window  or  fan-light  to  any  extent  desired. 


ucn. 

th  these  few  differences,  the  points  re 
lg  care  are  the  same  whether  using  lime 
sment,  and  the  same  precautions  and 
iers  of  manipulation  are  common  to  both, 
e quantity  of  sand  which  any  particular 
requires  to  enable  it  to  give  the  best 
ts  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment ; 
he  only  guide  for  the  determination  of  the 
mt  of  sand  to  use  is  by  the  plasticity  of  the 
tound.  When  too  much  sand  is  added  the 
ar  works  “ short,”  and  in  that  condition  it 
it  economical  to  use, — from  two  to  four 
i of  sand  to  one  of  lime  is  the  proportion 
lly  adopted.  The  proportion  of  sand  to 
is  always  measured  by  so  many  striked 
lures  of  dry  sand  to  one  fair  measure  of 
> unBlacked  lime. 

few  words  of  caution  are,  perhaps,  neces- 
respecting  the  bricks  and  other  materials 
ih  are  to  be  united  by  the  mortar.  It  iB 
med  that  the  mortar,  whether  it  be  of  lime 
ement,  has  been  made  of  good  materials 
with  proper  care.  Now,  if  in  this  perfect 
lition  it  is  laid  on  to  dry  bricks  or  stones 
whole  of  the  water  in  it  is  immediately 
rbed  by  the  hot  porous  surface ; the  lime 
sment  is  thus  deprived  of  the  water  neces- 
’ to  ensure  a perfect  set,  and  the  mortar  is 
iced  to  a friable  consistency  of  no  adhesion 
itrength.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important 
; all  surfaces,  more  especially  in  hot  dry 
ther,  should  be  well  wetted  or  even  soaked 
rater  before  the  mortar  is  put  on  to  them, 
itncco  work  all  brick  joints  should  be  raked 
to  a good  depth  and  the  surface  of  the 
ks  well  cleaned  before  the  stucco  is  laid  on. 
;he  same  way  when  using  old  materials  all 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

11,  Fire-resisting  Compound.  W.  Graham. 

A refractory  composition  is  used,  either  alone °* 
mixed  with  other  fire-resisting  materials.  With 
this  the  backs  of  stoves,  furnaces,  ladles,  &c.,  are 
lined.  The  ingredients  are  four  parts  silica,  one  of 
silicated  carbonised  clay,  and  one  and  two-thirds 
clay,  which  proportions  may  bo  varied  accordmg  to 
requirements. 

1,690,  Sash-bars  or  Astragals.  J.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

A development  of  a former  invention.  According 
to  this  method  of  glazing,  the  metal  astragals  are 
of  a semicircular  form,  and  are  enclosed  in  a thin 
strip  of  somenon-oxidisable  metal.  A strip  of  lead 
or  other  metal  is  bent  over  the  top  of  the  astragal, 
to  which  it  is  secured  by  screws  or  bolts,  to  keep 
the  sheets  of  glass  in  place.  A strip  of  vulcanite, 
papier  m&ch6,  or  similar  material,  being  sometimes 
interposed. 

2,653,  Chimney  Tops.  C.  Riley. 

These  are  formed  with  openings  in  the  sides  near 
the  base.  Flanges  or  ribs  inclined  upwards,  and 
provided  with  slits  to  facilitate  sweeping,  are  con- 
nected with  these  openings,  and  project  within  the 
chimney-shaft  : thus  currents  of  air  are  deflected 
upwards,  and  draw  out  any  smoke  or  foul  air  with 
them. 

4,098,  Ornamental  Moulds  and  Frames.  S- 
Albu.  ,, 

Strips  of  velvet  or  plush  are  glued  upon  the 
bending  of  mouldings  or  picture-frames,  rods  being 
laid  upon  the  strips  until  the  glue  has  set.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  velvet  or  plush  with  the  gold 
mouldings  of  the  frames  gives  a rich  effect. 

5,014,  Venetian  Blinds.  J.  Querre. 

The  laths  are  counterbalanced  by  weights.  Two 
chains  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  lath,  passing  up- 
ward through  slots  in  the  laths  turningover  pulleys, 
and  fixed  to  weights  at  the  side.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  some  little  force  is  required  to  pul  the  blind 
down,  where  it  is  kept  in  position  by  cords  fastening 
at  the  sides  of  the  frame. 

13,841,  Closet  and  Dust-bin  combined.  J. 
Ennals. 

This  structure  resembles  the  ordinary  privy  with- 
out a cesspool.  It  is  all  above  the  ground-line,  pre- 
venting any  soakage,  which  is  often  the  seat  of  much 
soil  The  floor  is  raised  one  step.  The  bottom  of 
the’  receptacle  is  3 in.  of  concrete  coated  with 
cement,  with  a slight  incline  towards  the  front  to 
encourage  the  moisture  to  draw  where  the  dust  falls, 
thus  the  urine  is  absorbed  and  the  excreta  deodo- 
rised. The  seat  forms  a lid  for  the  dust-bin,  being 
hung  with  butt  hinges,  and  is  firm  as  a fixed  seat 
when  closed.  At  the  back  is  a door  or  flap  hung  on 
hinges  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  emptied,  as  the 
contents  (it  is  claimed)  being  quite  innocuous  can 
be  taken  out  with  a shovel  and  removed  in  a basket 


applications  for  letters  patent. 

Jan.  9.— 314,  J.  Lee,  Improvements  in  the  Inter- 
mediate or  Junction  Parts  of  Trowels,  Spades,  &c-— 
324  W Stobbs,  Construction  of  Kitchen-ranges  and 
Cooking-stoves. -325,  W.  Beck  Instrument  for 
Setting-out  Curves. — 331,  M.  Ismay,  Latch  or 
Device  for  retaining  Doors  in  their  Closed  Position. 
—333,  W.  Heelis,  Combination  Cupboard,  Ward- 
robe, or  Bookcase.  , 

Jan.  10.— 339,  J.  Lorrain,  Heating,  Cooling,  and 
Ventilating.— 340,  R.  Roseborough,  Manufacture  ot 
Faced  or  Coated  Bricks,  and  Apparatus  for  same.— 
363,  A.  Reddie,  Improvements  in  Bakers  Ovens. 

373  H.  Lake,  Improvements  in  Excavators.— o/o, 
A.  M.  Clark,  Improved  Process  of  Manufacturing 
Tools  of  Steel.  , 0 

Jan.  12.— 382,  J.  Snowdon  and  S.  Swallow, 

Panelling  and  Pressing  Bricks.— 384,  F.  Silk,  Fasten- 
ing Windows  and  Casements.— 387,  J.  Lucas  and 
C.  Hall,  Combination  Pliers.— 389,  D.  Dickinson, 
Device  for  Preventing  the  Over-sliding  of  Drawers, 
Shelves,  Sliding-doors,  &c.— 390,  F.  Kellow  Im- 
provements in  Bricks. — 400,  A.  Andrews,  Mouth- 
pieces and  Dies  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay 
Bricks, Earthen  Pipes,  &c.— 406,  M.  Macleod,  Laying 
Asphalte  Pavements,  Roofs,  &c. — 425,  \S  . Wegner, 
Improved  Staircase.  , . „ . 

Jan.  13.— 472,  J.  Imray,  Air-Gas  Apparatus. 
486,  J.  Hancock,  Producing  Ornamental  and  other 
Devices  in  or  between  Sheets  of  Glass. 

Jan.  14.— 505,  M.  Sjer,  Syphon  Water-waste 
Preventers. -515,  D.  Barclay,  Removing  and  Re- 
placing  Earth-closets.— 520,  F.  Betting,  Smoko  Test 
tbr  Drains,  ke.  -535,  E.  Henry,  Window-sash  Line- 

h°Jan.  15  —579,  S.  Graham,  Combination  Ladder, 
Folding-stops,  or  Trestle.-580,  T.  Brindley,  Im- 
proved Barrel  Lock. -582,  H.  Hughes,  Telescopic 
Lattice  Window  Guard.-598,  H.  Newton  Tools  and 
Tool-holders  for  Pinning  Machines.— 609,  E.  Tomlm- 
sod,  Ventilation. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15  009,  J.  Hopkinson  and  R.  Lapage,  Improve- 
ments in  Roller  Blinds.— 15,525,  W.  R.  Lake, 
Water-closet  Apparatus.— 15,745  E.  Beese.  Deco- 
ration  of  Chimney-pieces,  &c.— 15,749,  H.  Whitaker, 
Fitting  Wash  Stands  and  Lavatories.— 15,751,  J. 
Howie,  Improvements  in  Drain  Traps.  lo,75o,  i. 
Durrans.  Gully  Traps. -15, 857,  H.  Gardner,  Stir- 
facing  Compound  for  CoatiDg  Buildings,  sc. 

15  871  W.  Withington,  Improvements  in  Water- 
closets’— 16,111,  J.  Edwards,  Unpickable  Look.- 
16,163,  J.  Dinsmore,  Band-saw  Machines.— lb, i-n, 
A.  Myall,  Grates  and  Stoves.— 16,432,  F.  Knott, 
Apparatus  for  Drawing  Ellipses.  — 16,523, 
Holmes,  Fire  Grates.  — 16,740,  J.  Bloomfield, 
Method  and  Material  for  Jointing  Earthenware 
Pipes. — 16,889,  H.  Britten,  Machine  or  Apparatus 
for  Painting  Walls  or  other  Surfaces.— 15,84b  a. 
Besson  and  E.  Kent,  Locks  or  Fastenings. -15, 963, 
W R.  Lake.  Refractory  Compound  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Bricks,  &c.  -16,225,  J.  Loftus  and  S. 
Baker  Locks  for  Fastening  Hinged  Lids  and  other 
Hinged  Parts. — 16,458,  J.  Dann,  Construction  of 
Step  Ladders.- 16,582,  F.  Stolze  and  E.  Morgen- 
rot,  b,  Apparatus  for  Cooking  and  Heating.— 16,657, 
H.  Bridge,  Apparatus  for  Facilitating  the  Sharpen- 
ing of  Plane  Irons,  Chisels,  &c.— 16,821,  J . Herbert 
and  T.  Colley,  Sash-bar  Cramp.— lb, 851,  A.  Ernley, 
Cooking  Ranges. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

2 368,  H.  Hargreaves,  W.  Beckett,  and  W.  Cliff, 
Kilns  and  Ovens  for  Burning  Bricks,  Pipes,  &c.— 
2 871  J Duckett,  Signal-indicating  Letter  Box  ana 
Door  Bell.— 4,031,  T.  Waller,  Constructing  and 
Ventilating  Urinals.— 4,561,  A.  Martin,  Machines 
for  Embossing  Wood  and  other  Surfaces. —4, o69,  b. 
Slater,  Weather  Strips  for  Doors  and  Windows.— 
5 327,  J.  Sibbald  and  W.  Kinnes,  Regulating  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  Closets  and  Cisterns. -8,125,  J. 
Smeaton,  Heating,  Cooling,  anh  Vent,lat.ng  DweU 
ing-hnuses  and  other  Buildings.— 13,891,  J.  Waller 
and  B.  Farringdon,  Bell  Levers  and  Bell  Pulls.— 

16  066,  C.  Clarke  and  A.  Parsons,  Sash-fasteners.— 

16* 251  E.  Brady,  Substitute  for  Wood,  Stone,  or 
Iron.- 4,286,  F.  Candy,  Lavatories  and  Closets.— 
4,607,  S.  Guinery,  Sash-frame  Pulley.— 4,85b,  W. 
Cornell,  Ornamenting  Bricks,  Blocks,  &c.  6,019, 

J Kerr,  Construction  of  Pavements.  — / ,oyy,  o. 
Belham  and  J.  Belham,  Chimney  Pot  or  Terminal.— 
16,530,  W.  Gwynn,  Folding  Steps. 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPOET. 


January  15. 

-p  „ , . , By  Nbwbo.y  & Harding. 

Enfield  Highway -The  Rose  and  Crown  public- 
house  with  six  cottageB  and  a plot  of  land, 

freehold  £2  500 

St.  George’s-in-Eaat— 23,  Cannon-street-road,  free- 
hold   ^gQ 

Dalston— 19,  Abersham-road,  17  years,  ground-rent 

_ Bv  Peto,  Yetts,  & Co. 

ihe  Reversion  to  One-fourth  Share  of  1,0781. 3s.  6d. 

__  Bank  Annuities,  Life  Bged  81  years  170 

Ihe  Reversion  to  45,  Victoria-road,  KensiD"ton, 

term  37  years,  Life  aged  80  years  8"0 


January  16. 


„„  By  Frank  Lewis  & Co. 

Holloway— 18,  Hornsey-street,  73  years,  ground- 
rent  71 b 


-n  4.1  c By  Bakee  & Sons. 

Rattle,  .Sussex— The  Residence  called  “The  lYood- 

land,’  and  25-la.  3r.  37p.,  freehold 16,600 

Sudbury- A plot  of  freehold  land  ’log 

Ryde—  9 to  12,  High  Bark-terrace,  2,000  years! 
ground-rent  3« ’ J ' 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  24. 


riiTh'SS  -Vi.it  *°  8l-  Marjlebone 


Monday,  Jan.  26. 

Surveyors’  Institution.—  (1)  Discussion  on  Mr.  R W 
I^asea8’ ’ P°( 2^ M r"1  TT  ' Enfranchisement  of  Urban 

v r \U-  Mart,n  on  “Becent  Proposals  for 
Leasehold  Enfranoh’semcnt.”  8pm  * 

Architectural  Society.- Mr.  S.muel 
vyJeon  Lightning  Conductors.” 

Ediithurjh  Architectural  Association. -Mr.  H.  H.  Gunn 
on  Geology  in  its  Relation  to  Architecture.”  8.30  p m 
,,  £?cu/y  °f  Ar,a  Cantor  Lectures).— Dr.  G.  Y Poore  on 
Climate  and  its  Relation  to  Health.”  (III.  "The  Chief 
Sources  of  Atmospheric  Impurities.”)  8pm 
Inventors  Institute.  8 p.m. 


Tuesday,  Jan.  27. 

Hfmll'to'n' Engineers.- 1 1)  Discussion  on  Mr. 

and  Metric  PaP?F  °-S  A Corl'Pari3°n  of  British 

and  Metric  Measures  for  Engineering  Purposes  ” (21 

r'  St  Smart  °“  ‘‘ Tho  Modern  Practice  m the  Design 
and  Construction  of  Steam  Boilers.”  8 p.m.  g 


8 p.n 


Wednesday,  Jar-.  28, 

^r,*  ~ Mr„-  B-.Brudenell  darter,  B.R.C.f 
he  Influence  of  Civilisation  upon  Eyesight 


[Jan.  24,  1880 


ZndA  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  — Mr  R 
So  p m J °n  The  Petr0leilm  fields  of  Europe'” 
Thursday,  Jan.  29. 

°/  ¥echanica!'  -Engineers. — Annual  Meeting. 
^vLPdPe..V°  re,,d'  Inc,uding  one  by  Mr.  George 
Improvements  in  Vood-Cutt^ 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.39  p.m. 

Mr-  James  Cantlie,  F.R  C S on 
Degeneration  amongst  Londoners.”  8 p.m  ’ 

on  "The  °C,  d™  lectures). -Mr.  W.  Anderson 

8pmrh  Conver8,on  of  Hcat  mto  Useful  Work.”  V. 

York  Arts  Guild. — Mr.  B.  Priestlev  Shires  on  “TRe 

JS8ectie.”°V3h0epEmWardian  Peri°d’  03  sh°™  b-V  its 


Friday,  Jan.  30. 

m'f'w"  ti/t,01”1  ^’Sic-ere.—lSIuicct,’  HeMoo).- 


Uliscclttmca. 


,,_Tth  , C vSe  0f  ®00t  Clouds. — Stripped  of 
its  technicalities,  and  reduced  to  the  common- 
sense  level  of  average  human  brain-power,  the 
discussion  about  soot  and  fuel  economisers 

“ t0a  thlS:  7 want  ,0es  of  f°rce  and 
rapidity  and  more  of  volume  in  the  air  passing 
throngh  onr  domestic  fireplaces.  They  ought 
notto  be  so  much  like  small  blast-furnaces  as 
n 7m  ? generill,7  “r<b  Tho  fuel,  whatever  it  be 
nart  ofb  ib”  Tmetly,  consuming  the  combustible 
part  of  the  fuel,  allowing  the  gases,— which 
mmKl  » W0ste,  unfortunately,  and  partly  con- 
r,8e  "Io.w,7  anrl  passively,  and  escape 
of  tie  c“™noy  ";tbont  blowing  np  the  residue 
of  the  carbon  with  them.  A strong  and  rapid 
enn-ent  of  air  through  a fire  most  mean  waste, 

samokr8i,rbab,u7-  r”  a’3°  me0n  5001  m 

mu  Thefair  which  supplies  oxygen  to  a fire 
®M,d  b®, wafted  eentI7  between  and  over  tho 
Ss'“the  &&le’  not  blown  with  a rush  from 
below  through  them.  If  this  simple  fact  be 
mastered,  it  will  be  easy  to  sec-uro  the  object 
with  almost  any  grate  and  any  fuel.  If  ic  be 
not  understood,  the  search  for  a special  appa- 
ratus and  particularly  good  fuel  must  be  futile. 

the  A8Hep  Mu  St  ,earDing  and  then  teaching 
B C the  process,  which  is  really  very 
8 mple  if  it  be  only  understood.  As  it  is  the 
cloud  of  words  is  becoming  almost  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  the  soot-cloud  itself. -Lancet 


New  Peabody  Buildings  at  the  West 

The  Peabody  Trustees  have  just  erected 
another  range  of  buildings  for  the  industrial 
classes,  which,  are  intended  to  be  thrown  open 
for  occupation  during  the  ensuing  week.  The 
buildings  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Little 
Coram-street,  and  have  been  erected  on  the 
Foundling  estate,  covering  an  area  of  about 
15,000  superficial  feet.  They  consist  of  eight 
double  blocks,  and  have  been  built  on  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south  sides  of  the  site  respec- 
tively, around  a spacious  open  area  and  recrea- 
tion-ground, about  220  ft.  in  length  and  120  ft. 
m width.  Each  block  has  its  separate  entrance 
in  the  open  area,  the  whole  of  the  blocks  being 
approached  through  two  gateways  in  the  Little 
Coram-street  frontage,  which  is  upwards  of 
300  ft.  long,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
west  side  of  the  street.  The  several  blocks 
contain  five  floors,  at  the  top  of  each  of  which 
there  are  washhouses,  fitted  with  coppers  and 
every  other  requisite  for  their  intended  pur- 
pose. There  are  kitchen-ranges  and  register 
stoves  in  the  different  rooms  in  each  block,  with 
convenient  fittings  for  domestic  purposes.  On 
each  landing  there  are  two  water-closets,  two 
main  water-taps,  and  dust-bin.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Peabody 
Trustees,  they  are  faced  with  stock  brick,  and 
stone  facings,  dressings,  and  entrances.  They 
have  been  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbishire,  architect  to  the  trustees, 
Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  being  the  contractors! 
The  apartments  on  the  different  floors  are 
arranged  in  one,  two,  and  three  rooms,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  families.  Six  of  the 
blocks  are  arranged  to  accommodate  twenty- 
six  families  each,  and  the  remaining  two  blocks 
twenty-four  and  twenty-five  families  each,  the 
whole  of  the  blocks  being  estimated  to  accom- 
modate a population  of  about  1,000  persons. 

The  Continued  Enlargement  of  tho 
Waterloo  Station.— During  the  present  week 
another  step  has  been  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  Company’s  Waterloo  terminus, 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  upwards  of 
four  years,  and  which  is  now  the  largest  pas- 
senger railway  station  in  the  metropolis,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  something  like  twenty-five  acres. 
The  new  roof  to  the  station,  as  enlarged  on  the 
north  side  for  the  Windsor  traffic,  has  just  been 
completed,  and  this  portion  of  the  extended 
station  is  shortly  to  be  opened  for  traffic.  The 
enlargement  is,  however,  about  to  be  effected  to 
a considerable  length  further  northwards  ex- 
tending to  the  York-road  boundary  ; and  with 
this  view  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  the  com- 
pany s contractors,  are  at  present  engaged 
m the  construction  of  a series  of  arches 
on  the  large  area  of  vacant  land  extending 
westward  from  the  recently-erected  offices  off 
York-road,  to  Griffin-street,  and  northward 
MVMDe7  Wlndsor  Station,  just  com- 
pleted to  York-road,  along  which  a retaining- 
wall,  has  just  been  erected.  Parallel  with  this 
retaining  wall,  in  the  direction  of  Waterloo- 
road,  a number  of  houses  and  shops,  which 
the  company  purchased  some  time  ago  are 
this  week  being  taken  down  and  on  the 
site  thus  cleared  a new  block  of  offices  will 
shortly  be  erected,  in  continuation  of  those 
which  were  recently  built,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Government 
for  Parcels  Post  purposes,  and  the  upper  floors 
for  the  engineer  s and  other  departments  in  the 
company’s  service. 

“Climate  in  its  Relation  to  Health  " 

Dr  Poore  delivered  his  second  lecture  on  this 
subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Monday 
evening.  He  began  by  alluding  to  the  fact 

Wte  ? W <?  .•  Eira  excellent 

1 - C ™ reS,<ma  under  conditions 

which  .n  this  country,  or  still  more  in  the 
tropical  countries,  would  be  considered  most 

t7»t'i„yrmC*  A1'6  i’Cason  was 

that  in  the  Aretio  regions  putrefaction  and 

allied  changes  were  impossible,  owing  to  tho 
cold  and  dryness,,  and  the  diseases  depen- 
dent  on  putrefaction  were  also  impossible. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the.  diseases  which  were  fatal  in  tropical 
countries  were  connected  with  putrefaction  and 
decay,  and  as  instances  of  this,  malarious 
diseases  yellow  fever,  and  cholera,  were 
brought  forward.  Since  putrefaction  depended 
upon  the  access  of  minute  organisms  to' the 
putrescbte  matter,  and  since  these  organisms 
were  found  in  the  atmosphere  as  well  aB  in 

I matter  “tl  °E  tb<= 

| matter  in  the  air  became  most  important. 


Royal  Meteorological  Society.  — 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  in! 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr. 
Scott,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair, 
secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Council,  1 
showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a very  satis’fa 
condition.  The  council  have  appointed 
mittees  to  investigate  the  subjects  of 
brilliant  sunrises  and  sunsets  of  18S3-4, 
of  the  local  phenomenon  known  as' 
Helm  Wind  of  Cross  Fell,  Cumberland, 
observing  stations  of  the  society  now  nu- 
eighty-five,  the  results  from  which  are  pri 
in  the  Meteorological  Record.  The  who] 
the  stations  in  the  south  of  England  have 
inspected  during  the  year  and  found  t 
generally  in  a satisfactory  state.  The  numb 
Fellows  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  is  552,  of  w 
37  were  elected  in  1884.  The  President,  M 
H.  Scott,  then  delivered  his  address,  in  w 
he  treated  of  the  general  state  of  the  sci 
of  meteorology  over  the  globe,  as  comp 
with  the  programme  sketched  out  by  Prof. 
Forbes  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Associa 
1840.  He  said  there  were  now  six  mete 
logical  societies  publishing  journals,  an 
addition  six  periodicals  almost  exclusively 
voted  to  the  science.  He  went  on  to  say,  ’ 
all  this  wealth  of  literature  there  is  one 
ticular  in  which,  in  this  country  at  least, 
science  labours  under  a great  disadvant 
So  far  as  he  was  aware,  no  instruction  is  g: 
in  it,  except  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Gri 
wich.  The  officers  and  council  for  the  ensi 
year  were  then  elected,  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  b< 
re-elected  president. 

Labour  and  Wages  in  America.—'. 

was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
Pidgeon  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Y, 
nesday  evening  last.  The  author  first  d 
attention  to  the  radical  differences  which 
tinguish  native  American  from  alien  lab< 
exemplifying  tho  high  condition  of  the  fori 
by  the  Lowell  of  forty  years  ago,  as  descri 
by  Dickens,  Miss  Martineau,  and  others, 
then  sketched  the  social  life  of  certain  exist 
industrial  towns,  the  “fastnesses”  to  wl 
native  American  labour  has,  so  to  spe 
been  driven  by  immigrant  operatives,  ^ 
have  imported  into  the  States  the  lower 
conditions  exhibited  by  their  class  in  Euro 
After  considering  the  efforts  which  are  n 
being  made  in  America  by  the  State,  and  by 
dividuals,  to  raise  the  status  of  alien  labour 
the  levels  of  the  past,  he  concluded  that  it  \ 
doubtful  whether  or  not  it  is  now  rising 
sinking  in  tho  social  balance.  Passing  next 
economic  considerations,  he  stated  what  waj 
are  now  being  paid  to  factory  operatives  in  i 
States,  their  relation  to  the  cost  of  subsisten 
and  to  wages  and  cost  of  subsistence  in  t 
country,  concluding  that  while  an  Eugl 
mechanic  might  vastly  better  his  social  c< 
dition  by  residence  in  the  States,  he  woi 
probably  fiud  himself  little  richer,  in  mom 
after  paying  the  enhanced  prices  for  subsi 
ence,  and  conforming  to  the  higher  standard 
life  prevalent  in  America. 

Ventilation  of  the  Law  Courts.  — T 
followingparagraph  appeared  in  some  of  the  da: 
papers  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Baron  Hudd 
ston,  while  trying  a case  in  one  of  the  courts 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  yesterday,  coi 
plained  seriously  of  the  defective  ventilati 
and  of  the  draughts,  in  consequence  of  whi 
his  Lordship  and  others  were  suffering.  T 
learned  Judge  requested  that  the  engine 
should  be  called  before  him,  and  when  t 
engineer  presented  himself,  ordered,  by  wt 
of  protest  against  the  new-fangled  system 
ventilation,  that  the  gratings  through  whii 
the  draughts  came  should  at  once  be  pasted  u 
remarking  that  if  the  consequence  was  to  thro 
the  whole  system  out  of  gear  he  should  1 
very  glad,  as  there  was  something  in  it  th: 
was  radically  wrong  and  must  be  remedie 
The  engineer  promised  to  carry  the  order  in: 
effect,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  do  so.”  T1 
learned  Judge  may  have  been  right;  but 
seems  rather  a questionable  precedent  tha 
the  efficacy  of  a system  of  ventilation  of 
court  should  be  thus  decided  on  according  1 
the  feelings  of  the  presiding  judge  at  tt 
moment. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— At  th 

ordinary  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  th 
14th  mst.,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquiti 
street,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ludwi 
Benjamin,  M.I.N.A.,  on  “ The  different  rules  i 
use  for  ships’  calculations.” 
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anchester  Architectural  Association. 

meeting  of  this  association,  on  Tuesday, 
ary  20th,  in  the  old  Town-hall,  King-street, 
lohn  Brooke,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read  an  interest- 
account  of  a ten  days’  tour  in  Belgium, 
;rated  by  a number  of  drawings  and 
3hee.  Having  described  the  most  interest- 
features  of  Antwerp,  he  observed  that 
nes  was  remarkable  for  its  old  houses,  with 
• gables  and  dormer  windows  executed  in 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  After 
5 remarks  on  Brussels  and  Louvain,  Mr. 
ike  said  he  particularly  noted  the  thorough 
truction  and  honest  building  of  the  modern 
e at  Likge.  He  thought  the  colour  effect 
tone  and  brick  at  Bruges  remarkable;  this 
i contained  many  interesting  churches,  and 
3 excellent  domestic  work.  Finally,  he 
ed  Ghent.  He  thought  that  quaint  spires, 
ped  gables,  and  flat  facades  formed  the  chief 
acteristics  of  the  Belgian  towns.  Mr.  T. 
Iwick,  A.R.I.B.A.,  thought  that  the  study 
telgian  architecture  had  already  produced 
ked  results  on  buildings  designed  by  many 
ng  English  architects  of  the  day,  and  would 
lore  so  in  the  future. 

bituary. — We  announce  with  regret  the 
h of  Mr.  Stephen  Hayworth,  builder  and 
ractor,  at  his  residence,  No.  108,  High- 
jt,  Kingsland,  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  his  fifty- 
l year.  He  was  well  known  in  the  north 
east  of  London,  where  he  had  the  control 
ome  important  estates.  He  had  been  ex- 
ively  employed  by  the  Governors  of  the 
nsed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  in  maintaining 
repairs  of  their  Institution,  covering  six 
s of  land,  and  consisting  of  170  houses  and 
•r  buildings  in  the  Old  Kent-road,  for  the 
fifteen  years.  Mr.  Hayworth  was,  at  the 
; of  bis  demise,  Churchwarden  of  West 
kney  Church,  and  on  Saturday  last,  the  17th 
.,  a choral  service  was  performed  there  on 
occasion  of  the  funeral,  after  which  the 
n was  conveyed  to  Abney  Park  Cemetery 
interment.  Many  of  the  foremen  and  work  - 
. of  the  deceased  attended  and  paid  a last 
ute  of  respect  at  the  grave, 
lectures  on  Sculpture  and  Architecture 
the  Royal  Academy.  — The  following 
nres  are  arranged  for  delivery. — Sculpture  : 
le  School  of  Praxiteles,”  by  Prof.  C.  T. 
don,  Feb.  16  and  Feb.  23 ; “ Medals,”  by 
R.  Stuart  Poole,  Feb.  18;  “Pisano  as  a 
lallist,”  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  Feb.  25 ; “ Imi- 
m as  the  Means,  not  the  End  of  Art,”  by 
Hamo  Thornycroft,  A.R.A.,  Feb.  19 ; 
ronze  Casting  as  Applied  to  Sculpture,”  by 
J.  E.  Boehm,  K.A.,  Feb.  26. — Architecture: 
ie  Cairene  House,”  by  Mr.R.  Stuart  Poole,  Feb. 
“ Some  Principles  of  Ancient  Architecture 
their  Application  to  the  Modern  Practice  of 
Art,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  Feb.  20; 
reek  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose, 

. 27  ; “ Staircases,”  by  Mr.  G.  Aitchison, 
.A.,  March  2 and  March  6;  “Westminster 
iey,”  by  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  March  4. 
chool  and  Church  Furniture. — Messrs, 
ke  & Dean,  who  have  been  established  in 
thwark  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
i century,  have  lately  opened  a show-room  at 
, London-road,  adjoining  their  steam  factory 
lath-street.  The  “ Southwark”  Convertible 
jk,  capable  of  being  used  (1)  as  a desk  and  seat 
school  use,  (2)  as  a backed  seat,  and  (3)  as  a 
le  and  seat,  is  a very  good  thing  of  its  kind,  as 
y be  to  some  extent  inferred  from  the  state- 
at  that  over  100,000  of  them  have  been  sold. 

> “Borough”  School  Board  Dual  Desk, 
ks  and  tables  for  Kindergarten  teaching, 
masters’  and  mistresses’  desks  and  tables, 
special  design  and  construction,  are  among 
many  other  school  appliances  exhibited  in 
at  variety  in  the  show  - room,  all  charac- 
sed  by  excellence  of  material  and  workman- 

3. 

fhe  Bicycle  Show  on  the  Thames 
ibankment.  — Messrs.  Piggott  Bros.,  of 
hopsgate,  are  erecting  a large  marquee 
the  vacant  ground  adjoining  the  Thames 
ibankment,  until  lately  belonging  to  the 
rporation,  for  the  Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Show 
ich  is  to  be  held  during  the  ensuing  week, 
amencing  on  Wednesday  next  and  continuing 
;il  Saturday.  The  marquee  is  400  ft.  long, 
ending  from  Tudor-strcet,  southwards,  to  the 
ibankment  boundary.  It  is  40  ft.  in  width, 
is  containing  a ground  area  of  16,000  ft.  The 
iitractors  are  laying  down  a strong  boarded 
>r,  and  providing  facilities  for  bicycle  and 
bycle  displays  during  the  time  of  the 
hibition. 


The  Ancient  Church  of  St.  Helen,  Cliffe- 
at-Hoo,  near  Rochester,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  England,  as  the  scene  of  the 
seven  Saxon  Councils  of  Cloveshoo,  between 
A.D.  742  and  824,  was  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  on  January  7th.  The  contract  has 
been  divided  into  six  sections,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  complete.  The  flat  roofs  and  plaster 
ceilings  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
high-pitched  roofs.  The  portion  over  the 
chancel  is  of  English  oak,  elaborately  carved. 
In  taking  down  the  semicircular  brick  east 
window  of  1732,  sufficient  remains  were  dis- 
covered to  reproduce  the  magnificent  Decorated 
window,  erected  in  1350  whilst  Archbishop 
Whittlesey  was  rector  of  Cliffe.  Many  of  the 
old  members  have  been  re-used,  and  the  entire 
east  gable  has  been  rebuilt  of  coursed  bands  of 
flint  and  stone,  from  the  old  material  found  in 
the  dibris.  The  new  roof  to  the  north  aisle 
forms  the  second  contract,  and  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  Mr.  Alderman  Nay lar,  of  Rochester, 
is  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  V.  Hibbins  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Earp.  The  whole  of  the  work  is 
being  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Romaine-Walker  & Tanner,  of  19,  Buckingham- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works.  — The 

annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  &c., 
was  held  at  the  Office,  9,  Conduit-street,  on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Cockrane  in  the 
chair.  Among  the  other  members  present  were 
Messrs.  Court,  Groome,  Welch,  Heathcote, 
Fraser,  Brodie,  Perrott,  Lister,  Brown,  Elder, 
Bennett,  Merrifield,  Goodwin,  Mead,  Hailes, 
Tookey,  West,  Ross,  Turner,  and  Stapleton. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read,  the  decease  was  announced  of  Mrs. 
Burnell,  who  had  been  a pensioner  (as  the  widow 
of  a deceased  member)  for  the  long  period  of 


twenty-nine  years.  Among  the  letters  read  by 
the  corresponding  secretary  (Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Bed- 
ford), was  one  from  Messrs.  Wilcocke  & Co.,  of 
Burmantofts,  Leeds,  enclosing  a cheque  for  5 1. 
as  a donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution. 
The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers,  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.,  being 
unanimously  re-elected  as  Governor.  The 
retiring  Directors  were  Messrs.  Bune,  Heath- 
cote, and  Stapleton.  Mr.  Stapleton  was  re- 
elected, and  Messrs.  Mead  & Fraser  were 
appointed  to  fill  the  other  vacancies.  The 
following  officers  were  re-elected,  viz.,  Mr.  J. 
Welch,  Treasurer  ; Mr.  G.  Ross,  Librarian  ; Mr. 
J.  Derry,  Financial  Secretary  ; and  Mr.  J.  W. 
H.  Bedford,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Mr. 
Thomas  Lister  was  elected  Vice-President;  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Court,  President.  Mr.  Derry,  the 
Financial  Secretary,  presented  a statement 
showing  that  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of 
2361.  had  been  paid  in  pensions  to  the  widows 
or  orphans  of  deceased  members  and  towards 
the  relief  of  afflicted  members.  It  has  been 
arranged  to  hold  the  annual  dinner  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  on  Saturday,  Feb.  28.  The 
Institution  was  established  in  1842,  and  has 
done  much  useful  work. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — At  the  first  conversazione  of  this 
society,  held  in  the  new  art  - galleries  in 
Piccadilly,  on  the  15th  inst.,  a handsomely 
illuminated  testimonial,  signed  by  Sir  John 
Ellis,  bart.,  and  the  Council,  was  presented 
to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  James  Edmeston, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas,  the  deputy-chairman,  presented  the 
address,  accompanying  the  presentation  by 
some  remarks  on  the  duties  which  the  City  of 
London,  as  a great  commercial  centre,  owed  to 
art,  and  the  benefit  which  it  should  derive  from 
the  promotion  of  art,  especially  of  monu- 
mental painting. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Town  Council 

2 Of 

Feb.  9th 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Execution  of  Works  

Supply  and  Execution  of  Articles  and  Works 

for  Twelve  Months 

New  Boiler,  &a.  for  the  Steamer  Margueritt 
Day  and  Jobbing  Works,  &c 

Pulling-down  Building 

New  Boiler  for  the  Steamer  Albert  Victor 

Works  and  Materials  

Kerb  and  Tar-Paving  

Iron  Railing  

Road-making  and  Paving  Works  

Erection  of  Schoo'  and  Teacher's  Residence 

Excavating,  Ac.,  Beulah  Park  Estato  

Brick  Sewers  

Sewerage  Works  ; Machinery  

Ironwork  for  Bridges,  Brooksby  

Ironwork  for  Bridges,  Bredon  

Ironwork  for  Bridges,  Croxall  

Repairs,  Ac  , to  Premises,  Whiteeross-street 
Male  Lunatic  Wards  at  the  Workhouse, 

Poland-street,  W 

Fitting-up  and  Putting  to  Work  Machinery, 

and  Engineer’s  Work  

Wrought  - Iren  Lattice  Girder  Highway 

Bridge,  &c 

Making  Roads  and  Paths,  &c 


Building  Works  .. 


Road  Mate -ials  

Erection  of  Engine  and  Boiler,  Houses, 

Chimne'  -Shaft,  ate 

Bricklayer,  Mason,  Carpenter’s,  &c.,  work, 

Darlington  

Corporation  Sewage  Works 


By  whom  required. 


Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 

Chelsea 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 

Paddington 

Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 

Chelsea 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Vestry,  Parish  of  8t. 

John,  Hampstead 

Chiswick  Local  Board 
do. 

Fulham  Board  of  Wrks 
Dagenham  School  Brd. 

Not  stated 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
Wednesbury  Loci.  Brd. 
Midland  Railway  Co. ... 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Gnardians  of  the  Poor, 
Westminster  Union... 
Commissionrs  of  Public 
Baths,  &e.,  Bermndsy 
Property  Com.,  King’s 

Lynn  Corp  ration 

Grdns.  of  the  Croydon 

Union  

Com.  of  Pub.  Baths,  &c., 
St.  Mary,  Whitechapel 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Proprietors  of  Barton 
Mills,  Canterbury 


North  Eastern  Railway 
Bedford  U.  S.  A 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


J.  Lovegrove 

G.  R.  Strachan 

W.  R.  Oswald  

Official  

do. 

J.  W.  Peggs 

C.  H.  Lowe  

Mr.  Ramsdcn 

do. 

Official  

Jno.  Hudson  

W.  Newton  Dunn  

Official  

E.  Pritchard  

A.  A.  Langley  

do. 

do. 

do. 

U.  Saxon  Snell  & Sons 
G.  ElkiDgton  & Son  ... 

E.  G.  Mawbey 

Berney  & Monday  

J.  Hudson 

Official  

J.  G.  Hall 

W.  Bell  

J.  Lund 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Feb.  2nd 
Feb.  3rd 


do.  I 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  5th 
do. 

Feb.  6th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  7th 

Feb.  9th 

do. 

do. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


County  Surveyor  Norfolk  

j Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances  | Shepton  Mallet  Loci.  Bd 
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TENDERS. 


For  rebuilding  bank  for  Messrs.  Cox  & Co.,  Craig's- 
court,  Charing-eross,  8.W.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect. 
Messrs.  Vinall  & Kennedy,  surveyors  : — 


Nightingale . 

Dove  Bros 

Patrick  & Son 

Manley  

Bird  

Bywaters 

G. Shaw  

L.  A R.  Roberts 

Holland  A Banner. 

Ashby  Bros 

Peto  Bros 

Brass  A Son  


. £29,977  0 0 
. 29,240  0 0 
. 28,7"0  0 0 
. 27,922  0 0 
. 27,830  0 0 
. 27,683  0 0 
. 27,650  0 0 

. 27.616  0 0 
. 27,301  0 0 
. 27,132  0 0 
. 27,110  0 0 
. 26,393  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Red  Lion  public- 
honse,  Walharu-green,  S.W..  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Squires.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Newton,  architect,  17,  Queen  Anne's-gate  West- 
minster : - 

£a,°|jl0  £1,345  0 0 

Godden  1,299  0 0 

£°°k  1,063  0 0 

1,068  0 0 

Bunn»n  A Son 1,057  0 0 

Gibbs  A Flew  (accepted)  90)  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers,  Penge,  for  the 
London  aud  Suburban  Land  Company,  Limited.  Messrs. 
Hammaek  A Lambert,  architects  aud  surveyors  : — 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  £5,973  0 0 

J.  G.  Marshall  4,990  0 0 

J.  Csrdus  4,937  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield  4,173  0 0 

P.  G.  Pound  4,424  0 0 

It.  Mayo 4,2.0  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


For  the  erection  of  an  Out-patients'  Department  and 
Nurses'  Home,  for  the  Tictoria  Hospital  for  Children, 
Queen’s-road,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  A Son, 
architects 


For  additional  reservoir,  filter-beds,  Ac.,  at  Bedford,  for 
the  Bedford  Town  Council,  acting  as  the  Bedford  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  John  Lund  engineer.  Quanti- 
ties supplied:— 

Whole  Tenders. 

S.  Foster,  Kompston  

T.  Laughton,  Bedford 

Bottoms  Bros  , Battersea  . . ..  ........ 

Ambrose  A Son,  Bath  

Cowdory  A Sons,  Neweut,  Gloucester- 
shire   

J.  Dickson,  St.  .Alban's 

Cook  A Co.,  Battersea  ... 

Clay. -inn  A Sons,  Cooknoe,  near 

Northampton 

Pilling  A Co.,  Manchester. 

B.  Ward,  Leicester 


..£4,984  0 0 
..  4,604  2 11 
..  4,620  3 0 
4,235  0 9 


•4,137  4 6 
4,059  0 0 
3,945  10  6 


Carcass, 

Nightingale £3,857 

Macey  A Co 3,647 

Mowlem  A Co 3,381 

Chas.  Wall 3,261 


Finishings.  Total. 
...£3,686  ...£7,443 
...  3,583  ...  7,230 
...  3,621  ...  7,004 
...  3,289  ...  6,550 


For  general  alterations  to  7,  Newington  Butts,  and  6 
Walworlh-ruad,  8.E.,  for  Messrs.  Freeman  A Winthrop! 
Mr.  Wm.  W’hiddington,  architect,  Finsbury-pavemcnt, 
London,  E.C. * 
General 
Works. 

Emery  £247  0 C 

Pritchard 220  0 0 

Wood,  Harris,  ACo. 

Clapkam-road. 


Plumbing  and 
Gasfitting. 

..  £97  15  0 .. 
..  116  0 0 ... 


Total. 
£344  15 
336  0 


* Accepted. 


82  19  6 1 


For  additional  works  in  constructing  new  road  and 
sewers,  at  the  Regent's  Park-road  Estate,  forthe  Directors 
of  tlieBirkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr.  Sydney  B, 
Grosvenor,  surveyor : — 

P.  Pound  (accepted) £148  11  9 

[No  competition.] 


THE  BUILDER  ia  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  reaii 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  an' 
Pkkpaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  an- 
payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publj 


.-Uinuouiw  to  1JUU 

No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dowt 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limit** 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [At 


Dry 


Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  FEET  CUBE. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 
[Ad 


E.  ’1  wchetrees,  Biggleswade 
J.  P.  White,  Bedford 


3,758  0 0 
3,750  0 0 
3,721  0 0 
3,635  0 0 
3,630  0 0 


For  house  in  Fowler-road,  Forest  Gate,  Essex,  for 
Mr  J.  Sharp.  Mr.  H.  F.  Simtnouds,  architect,  Cam- 
bndge- heath: — ’ 

Lipscomb  £448  0 0 

F°?d  413  0 0 

389  0 0 

jfu.fhe.s  330  0 0 

^esto"  310  0 0 

Edwards 290  0 0 

Ling  A Needham  (accepted)  270  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  small  villa,  for  Mr.  W H Higgins 
LuSn8tle"8tre0t’  LUt0D'  Mr‘  John  K‘  Brown>  architect’ 


D.  Dunham,  Luton £800  0 0 

A.  Batson,  Luton ’’  725  q q 

S.  Redhouse,  Stotfold,  Baldock fieg  0 0 

Joseph  Robinson,  Duns-table  665  0 0 

T.  Neville,  Luton  631  0 0 


M?°w-th<?  erCC,r  °Tf  ?ix  ®ho'?9  in  Ckeapside,  Luton,  for 

Mr.  VV  me  man.  Mr.  JoIid  R.  Brown,  architect.  Luton  — 

8.  Redhouse  Stotfold £4,196  0 0 

^cv,Lln'  LVton 3 716  0 0 

D Dunham,  Luton  3,700  0 O 

•i . Jtobinaon,  Dunstable. 3.698  0 0 

Smart  Bros.,  Luton  (accepted) 3^349  0 0 


For  additions  to  ironmonger’s  shop,  Ac.,  High-street 

»rpii^r 

cmaford  £319  „ 0 

Hocbm.  Hou.,|ow  218  0 0 

(*™.piedl  33  i 0 o 

Billtns,  Houn-low  210  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  175LJ 


For  convertmg  three  houses  at  Bowes  Park  Wood- 
green  into  shops,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Sea.le.  Mr  D Tavlor 
architect  and  surveyor,  New  Southgate  :—  ' J ’ 

S'- £125  0 0 

Eirby  A Chase jjq  jq  q 

T.  Scarborough  (accepted)  97  o 0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  103/.] 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  -46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“■H.— 0.  S.  M.  (received).— T.  L.  P.  (should  send  ainounts).- 


(dit'to). 

All  statements  of  facts  lists 


) decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
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! Our  Timber  Supplies  : Present  and  Future. 

VERY  able  and 
exhaustive  paper 
was  recently  read 
before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  the 
“ Present  and  Pro- 
spective Sources  of 
the  Timber  Sup- 
plies of  Great 
Britain,”  by  Mr. 
P.  L.  Simmonds, 
irhose  great  technical  knowledge  of  all  in- 
dustrial resources  renders  him  thoroughly 
Qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject.  Dependent 

i.s  we  are  for  our  timber  supplies  from  sources 
'Utside  the  country,  and  especially  in  our  own 
•articular  needs  for  building  industries,  a 
emirne  of  the  principal  points  indicated  by 
dr.  Simmonds  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful  to 
he  readers  of  the  Builder.  The  magnitude  of 
he  timber  imports  into  Great  Britain  is  shown 
|iy  the  fact  that  for  the  last  ten  years  they 
lave  exceeded  18,000,000/.,  exclusive  of  some 
'.4, 000, 000/.  more  for  the  imports  of  forest 
uroducts,  such  as  barks,  dyewoods,  pulp,  rosin, 
libres,  vegetable  ivory,  &c.  Our  dependence, 
iherefore,  on  foreign  supplies  is  a very  serious 
[natter,  which  is  emphasised  by  the  knowledge 
lhat  other  countries,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
lave  very  heavy  calls  upon  their  timber 
resources,  and  that  it  is  only  of  late 
'ears  that  a general  disposition  has 

>een  shown  to  husband  those  resources, 
ind  control  the  reckless  waste  of  wood  that  has 
>een  so  prevalent.  The  railway  interests  alone 
lave  made  deep  inroads  into  the  forests  of  the 
'lobe.  Over  290,000  miles  of  railway  are  now 
n operation,  and  are  being  added  to  at  the 
[•ate  of  10,000  miles  a year  ; for  it  must  be 
i’emembered  that  railroad  ties  have  to  be 
beriodically  renewed.  The  American  lines 
done  must  have  consumed  over  ninety  million 
trees  for  this  requisite,  and  one-seventh  at  least 
)f  the  original  number  has  to  he  renewed 
unnually.  As  Mr.  Simmonds  correctly  says,  the 
;onsumption  of  timber  in  all  densely -populated 
countries  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  natural 
growth  of  indigenous  forests,  and  this  dispro- 
portion must  infallibly  increase  with  the  popu- 
lation, when  denser  settlements  will  be  formed 
n those  countries  whence  we  obtain  our  sup- 
plies. We  are  living  on  our  capital,  as  it 
were,  and  it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary, 
aot  only  that  extreme  care  should  be  used,  but 
:hat  every  available  system  of  forest  conserva- 
tion and  renewal  be  rigorously  adopted. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  available  forest  ground 
if  Europe  may  be  placed  at  about  728  million 
icres,  of  which  Russia  counts  for  527  millions 
^by  far  the  largest  proportion)  and  Great 


Britain  2^  millions  (the  smallest  except 
Belgium  and  Holland).  Canada  outstrips  all 
Europe  put  together  with  1,000  million  acres, 
and  the  United  States  with  a little  less  than 
that.  Africa,  Asia,  South  America,  and 
Australasia  are  almost  impossible  to  estimate 
with  even  approximate  exactness,  hut  their 
value  can  scarcely  be  over-rated,  when  we 
recollect  that  while  Europe  and  North  America 
are  the  forest  supplies  of  what  may  be  called 
the  ordinary  building  woods, — pine,  beech,  fir, 
oak,  &c., — the  other  countries  furnish  us  with 
inexhaustible  quantities  of  the  more  decorative 
woods.  Even  in  countries  under  the  former 
category,  such  as  Canada,  those  who  are 
interested  in  forest  growth  are  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  condition  to  which  it  has 
been  already  brought  by  want  of  proper  pre- 
cautions. The  timber  industry  there  has  for 
long  been  depressed  and  overstocked,  while  in 
New  Brunswick  it  is  considered  that  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  all  the  large  and  soft-wood 
timber  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  manu- 
facturers will  have  to  fall  back  on  second 
growth  and  small  woods.  The  principal  woods 
shipped  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  are  oak, 
elm,  ash,  birch,  maple,  tamarac,  white  and  red 
pine,  the  deals  being  both  pine  and  spruce. 
The  supply  of  foreign  woods  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  under  four  heads. 

1.  Ordinary  soft  woods  of  construction, 
chiefly  pine  and  fir,  furnished  by  North 
America  and  North  Europe. 

2.  Shipbuilding  woods,  principally  oak  and 
teak,  with  small  quantities  of  greenheart  and 
mora  from  British  Guiana,  and  a few  Australian 
woods. 

3.  Hardwoods  and  furniture  woods,  which 
are  at  present  very  limited  in  number,  although 
they  might  be  largely  increased  by  a little 
enterprise  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  cabinet- 
makers and  dealers. 

4.  Dyewoods,  of  less  importance  than  they 
used  to  be,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  aniline 
dyes  and  chemical  improvements. 

Even  amongst  the  shipbuilding  woods  we 
have  a great  deal  to  learn  and  much  experi- 
mentalising to  go  through.  Some  Australian 
hardwoods,  such  as  ironbark,  are  admitted  by 
Lloyd’s  only  into  the  ten  years’  classification 
of  woods  suitable  for  the  timbering  of  ships, 
whilst  mora  is  placed  in  the  twelve  years5 
grade ; and  yet  reliable  tests  give  to  the 
former  as  good  a character  as  the  latter  for 
shipbuilding.  Jarrah,  another  valuable  Austra- 
lian shipbuilding  wood,  is  ignored.  These  are 
examples  of  many  instances  where  scientific 
inquiry  and  prolonged  experience  are  essentially 
necessary. 

To  the  third  category,  viz.,  the  hard  and  furni- 
ture woods,  we  will  now  devote  a little  more 
attention,  the  rather  since  great  and  undeserved 


neglect  has  hitherto  been  their  fate.  The  chief 
timber  exports  from  India  are  teak  and  sandal 
wood ; the  revenue  derived  from  the  latter  in  the 
State  forests  of  Mysore  being  very  large.  The 
demand  for  sandal-wood  in  Europe  is  inex- 
haustible, but  it  is  chiefly  sent  from  Bombay 
to  China,  where  it  is  used  for  ornamental  work, 
of  all  kinds.  Another  Indian  furniture- wood, 
though  not  much  in  demand,  is  the  Indian 
black-wood  ( Dalbergia  latifolia),  generally 
called  rosewood  amongst  timber  merchants 
and  workmen.  It  is  sound  and  runs  large,  so 
that  excellent  slabs  and  planks  can  he  got 
from  it.  What  is  known  as  Moulmein  oedar 
is  the  toonwood  of  India  ( Cedrela  toona ),  a 
furniture-wood  in  great  request,  which  fetches 
about  6/.  per  ton  in  Burmah.  If  sent  in  well- 
squared  hewn  logs,  about  15  in.  square,  and 
12  ft.  and  upwards  in  length,  it  would  fetch 
nearly  3s.  a cubic  foot,  as  a substitute  for 
mahogany.  In  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Burmah  it 
grows  to  a very  large  size,  trees  of  20  ft.  girth, 
and  from  80  ft.  to  140  ft.  of  clear  stem,- 
being  not  uncommon  in  forests  that  have  been- 
little  worked,  like  those  in  Dumsory  and  part 
of  the  Chittagong  hill  districts.  The  Sal  timber 
( Shorca  robusta ),  for  which  Bengal  was  so 
famous,  still  exists  largely  in  some  of  the 
forests,  though  there  have  been  unnecessary 
destruction  and  irreparable  waste.  The 
Soondri  trees  ( Heritieria ) of  the  Soonderbuns- 
furnish  the  best  wood  for  boat-building.  The 
Ceylon  woods  consist  chiefly  of  ebony,  sappan, 
satin,  and  sandal  woods.  The  Cingalese  forests 
are  very  extensive,  and  as  yet  practically  un- 
touched in  the  central  province,  and  a proper 
system  of  conservation  ought  to  render  them 
permanent  sources  of  income  to  the  colony. 

The  approximated  area  occupied  by  forest- 
trees  in  Victoria  (Australia)  is  about  40,000 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  14,000  covered  with 
Mallee  “scrub,”  such  as  tea-tree  and  dwarf 
eucalypti.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the 
large  white  and  red  gums  ( Eucalyptus  amyg- 
dalina  and  rostrata ) and  stringy  hark  (2L 
obliqua).  At  present,  however,  Victoria  is 
rathef  an  importer  than  an  exporter,  and  prin- 
cipally of  soft  woods,  in  which  the  colony  is 
deficient.  No  country  has  been  more  favoured 
by  nature  than  New  South  Wales  in  the 
variety  and  quality  of  its  timber,  there  being 
twenty-seven  species  of  the  eucalyptus  alone  ; 
and  the  durability  is  such  that  the  vessels 
built  in  the  colony  never  seem  to  grow  old.. 
Some  descriptions  of  wood  placed  in  wells  and 
buried  in  the  ground  have  been  taken  up  after 
fifty  years’  time  as  sound  as  on  the  day  when 
they  were  first  put  there.  The  reason  why 
Australian  timber  has  not  met  with  the  favour 
that  it  deserves  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
so  frequently  felled  at  improper  seasons,  whilst 
the  sap- vessels  are  full ; still, moreover,  sufficient 
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care  is  not  exercised  in  sending  the  best  sorts, 
or  withdrawing  faulty  pieces  from  shipment. 
This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  for  a testing 
of  seventy  specimens  of  New  South  Wales 
woods  in  1861  showed  that  for  strength, 
durability,  and  elasticity,  many  of  them  were 
superior  to  English  ash  and  oak.  The  black 
ironbark  ( Eucalyptus  eucoxylon ) is  a wood 
remarkable  for  its  strength,  very  hard,  and  of 
good  colour,  but  enormously  heavy.  It  is 
principally  used  by  wheelwrights  and  coach- 
makers,  aud  for  many  purposes  in  shipbuilding. 
The  black  wood  ( Acacia  emlanoxylon)  is  an 
exquisite  cabinet  wood,  having  a richly-marked 
grain,  and  taking  polish  freely.  It  is  of  high 
value  in  all  cases  where  lightness,  combined  with 
strength  and  flexibility,  are  required.  Tulip- 
wood  ( HarpuUia  pendula)  is  a large  tree, 
from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  with  a strong  timber, 
beautifully  marked  with  different  shades,  from 
black  to  yellow,  and  in  high  esteem  for  cabinet 
work.  Honeysuckle  ( Banksia  scrrata)  is  a 
wood  of  a dark  red  colour,  taking  a good 
polish,  and  is  useful  for  boat-building,  and 
also  for  veneers,  and  generally  for  furniture 
purposes. 

Queensland  possesses  extensive  districts  of 
red  cedar  ( Ccdrda  toona ),  though  of  late  years 
there  has  been  such  a wholesale  destruction 
that  the  Government  has  passed  a law  with 
respect  to  the  conservation  of  the  forest.  It  is 
certainly  singular  that  more  logs  of  Australian 
cedar  tree  are  not  imported,  for  it  is  a most 
valuable  wood,  easily  worked,  and  in  dry  situa- 
tions very  durable.  Some  trees  have  been  cut 
on  the  Richmond  river  yielding  30,000  ft.  of 
saleable  timber.  The  junctions  of  the  branches 
with  the  stem  furnish  those  beautiful  curled 
pieces  of  which  the  choicest  veneers  are  made, 
while  the  root  stock  is  also  much  valued  by 
cabinet-makers  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
market  value  in  Queensland  is  from  20s.  per 
100  superficial  fe^t,  according  to  colour  and 
size.  The  wood  can  be  obtained  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  will  soon  become  scarce,  as 
it  can  only  be  procured  from  the  open  forest 
bushes  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
on  the  Richmond,  Bellinger,  and  Tweed  rivers. 
In  1881-2  a few-  logs  were  received  in  London, 
and  being  sound  and  of  good  size,  realised  high 
prices,  4d.  to  5d.  per  foot. 

The  cypress  pine  ( Frcnda ■ rlinmboida)  is 
another  Queenshi  nd  wood  from  50 ft. to  70  ft.  high, 
with  a diameter  of  20  in.  to  40  in.  The  timber  is 
durable,  fine-grained,  fragrant,  and  capable  of 
a high  polish,  being  much  used  for  wharfs  and 
sheathing  boats,  as  it  resists  the  attacks  of 
Teredo  naval  Lx  and  Termites.  The  market 
value  in  the  colony  is  10s.  per  1 00  superficial 
feet.  The  brush,  or  bastard  box  ( Tristania 
oonferta),  ha3  a peculiar  value  from  its  im- 
munity from  attacks  of  white  ants.  The  beef 
wood  and  swamp  oak  ( Casuarina  torulosa 
and  C.  cqui-ctifo'ia ) give  close-grained  woods 
and  make  handsome  veneers,  while  rose- 
wood ( Diorylon  Fraseranum)  is  much  in 
favour  for  turning.  Myall  ( Acacia  homalo- 
phylla)  is  well  adapted  for  cabinet-making, 
but  is  not  large.  The  timber  of  the  bastard 
sandal  ( Eremophila  Mitchelli ) is  very  fragrant 
and  makes  good  veneers  ; but  the  fact  is  that 
cabinet-makers  are  so  accustomed  to  mahogany 
and  a few  other  woods,  that  they  are  reluctant 
to  try  any  new  ones. 

Tasmania  has  not  much  to  send  us  except 
small  lots  of  musk-wood  and  the  beautifully- 
marked  Huon  pino  ; and  South  Australia  has 
so  far  destroyed  the  indigenous  forests  as  to  be 
obliged  to  plant  largely.  Western  Australia, 
however,  is  rich  in  woods,  particularly  the  white 
gum,  eucalyptus,  and  jarrah,  the  tooart,  the  red 
gum,  and  the  sandal  wood,  a scentless  variety 
of  which,  called  maynbon,  might  be  useful  for 
wood  engraving  from  the  fineness  of  the  grain. 
The  indigenous  forest  of  New  Zealand  is  ever- 
green, an  l contains  a large  variety  of  valuable 
woods,  though  they  are  harder  and  more 
difficult  to  work  than  the  European  timber. 
The  manuka  ( Leptospcrmum  cricoides)  has  fine 
dark-coloured  markings,  and  is  very  durable  ; 
and  the  bi>oh  totara  ( Fodocarpus  totara)  is  like 
cedar,  and  works  with  the  same  freedom.  It 
is  useful  for  piles  and  ship-building,  and  the 
Maoris  make  their  largest  canoes  from  it.  The 
kauri  is  the  finest  forest  tree  in  New  Zealand, 


though  it  only  grows  in  the  North  Island.  It 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  timber  exported,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  durability,  some  of  the  old 
mission-houses,  built  fifty  years  ago,  being  as 
sound  now  as  then.  It  is  a rich  and  valuable 
wood  for  house  finishing  and  furniture,  having 
beautifully  - mottled  shading.  The  principal 
trees  in  ordinary  use  are  the  tawhai  or  black 
birch,  very  strong  but  tough  and  hard  to  cut  ; 
the  kowhai,  a red  wood,  used  chiefly  for  piles 
but  good  for  furniture  ; the  matai,  of  yellowish 
hue,  largely  used  for  bridge-building  ; the 
kawaka  cypress,  a noble  tree,  with  fine-grained, 
reddish,  and  heavy  wood  ; the  rimu,  marked 
like  rosewood,  greatly  liked  by  cabinet-makers  ; 
the  monoao,  or  yellow  pine,  the  most  durable 
timber  in  the  colony,  posts  made  of  it  having 
been  in  use  amongst  the  Maoris  for  over 
100  years  ; the  tanekaha,  the  wood  of  which 
resists  decay  in  moist  situations  most  remark- 
ably ; the  rata,  or  ironwood,  dark  red,  splits 
freely,  and  would  probably  answer  well  for 
cogs  and  spur  wheels  ; the  pohutukawa,  of 
which  nearly  all  the  ship  frames  in  Auckland 
are  built. 

Quitting  the  subject  of  heavy  building 
woods,  we  must  now  briefly  note  Mr.  Sim- 
monds’s  remarks  on  the  furniture  woods,  the 
principal  of  which,  of  course,  are  mahogany 
(the  average  consumption  of  which  in  Great 
Britain  is  about  50,000  tons),  walnut,  box- 
wood, cedar,  ebony,  rosewood,  maple,  and 
satin  : while  of  minor  importance  are  zebra- 
wood,  ziricote,  snake  or  letter  wood,  partridge, 
and  tulip.  After  1870,  veneers  were  sum- 
marised by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the 
furniture  woods.  In  the  United  States,  the 
chief  veneering  woods  are  curled  and  bird’s- 
eye  maple,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  ash,  and  oak. 
The  first  and  most  costly  is  what  is  known  as 
French  walnut,  but  which,  in  reality,  does  not 
come  from  France,  but  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia.  The  tree  is  crooked  and  dwarfed,  and 
is  solely  valuable  for  the  burr  that  can  be 
obtained  from  it.  In  these  large  tough  ex- 
crescences, the  grain  is  twisted  into  the  most 
singular  and  complicated  figures,  and  the  sym- 
metry and  intricacy  of  these  is  one  of  the 
elements  determining  the  value  of  a burr. 
Formerly  walnut  burrs  were  in  good  demand, 
fetching  from  100?.  to  2001.,  but  now  they  are 
in  much  less  request,  the  competition  being 
limited  to  pianoforte-makers.  Occasionally 
burrs  are  met  with  in  rosewood  and  mahogany, 
but  they  are  of  little  value.  Burrs  which  used 
to  fetch  from  10/.  to  45/.  are  now  only  worth 
from  9/.  to  30/. 

Boxwood  is  chiefly  used  by  the  turner  and 
wood-engraver,  and  is  getting  very  scarce,  so 
that  continued  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  a 
substitute.  Rosewood  is  a term  as  generally 
applied  as  boxwood,  and  to  as  great  a variety 
of  trees  in  different  countries,  sometimes  from 
the  smell,  and  sometimes  from  the  colour,  of 
the  wood.  The  cabinet  rosewood  imported 
from  Brazil  is  the  product  of  Tacaranda 
Braziliensis,  and  the  3,000  planks  or  so  that 
come  annually  to  Liverpool  seem  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand.  About  4,400  logs  of 
cedar  were  imported  in  1884  into  Liverpool 
from  Havana,  Surinam,  Mexico,  and  Honduras. 
Next  to  walnut,  ebony  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  cabinet  woods,  and  for  a particularly  fine 
piece  20s.  per  lb.  has  been  paid,  the  main 
difficulty  being  to  get  large  pieces  that  can  be 
used  without  cutting.  Prime  large  logs  from 
Ceylon  readily  fetch  14/.  per  ton  and  upwards. 
The  ebony  wood  of  commerce,  so  much  used 
for  inlaying,  is  the  duramen  of  several  species 
of  Diospyros,  natives  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
From  its  hardness,  colour,  durability  and 
susceptibility  of  polish,  it  has  always  been 
held  in  high  estimation.  The  commercial 
descriptions  are  generally  ranged  under  three 
kinds,  of  which  the  Mauritius  is  the  finest 
grained  and  the  blackest,  though  it  is  the 
most  costly  and  unsound.  The  East  Indian  is 
of  inferior  colour  and  coarser  grained  while 
the  African  is  the  least  wasteful,  but  the  most 
porous. 

The  cabinet  woods  of  Jamaica  arc  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  come  into  great  demand  if  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  them  from  the  forests  could  be 
reduced.  There  are  many  close-grained  woods 


suitable  for  small  articles,  such  as  the  blood 
wood  ( Laplacea  hwrnatoxylori),  of  a deep  red 
colour  ; the  fiddle  wood  ( Citharcxylum  sur- 
rectum);  the  inahoe  ( Baritium  datum)  of  a 
blackish  green  colour,  which  makes  a pretty 
contrast  with  lighter  woods  ; the  yellow  sanders 
(Bucida  capitata ) of  a light  yellow  with  satin 
graining,  which  takes  a high  polish ; the  Brazi- 
letto,  of  a bright  red,  and  much  in  request  for 
ornamental  work ; the  Yacca,  also  very  much 
prized  and  a denizen  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
where  it  is  crooked  and  magnificently  cross- 
grained.  Brazil  is  very  rich  in  furniture  woods, 
as  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Agassiz  counted  117  different  varieties,  of  which 
the  most  valuable  is  the  tortoise-shell  wood 
( Omphalobium  Lamberti  ?),  found  in  large 
quantities  on  the  Upper  Amazon.  Then  there 
are  the  Pao  Santo  or  holy  - wood  and  the 
Saboarana,  rivals  of  the  most  beautiful  walnut, 
and  of  which  enough  is  found  on  the  Amazon 
to  veneer  all  the  palaces  in  Europe.  Brazil 
also  abounds  in  timber  for  construction,  as 
durable  as  teak,  and  of  splendid  proportions. 
Dining-tables  are  often  to  be  seen,  6 ft.  in 
width,  all  made  of  one  piece. 

To  sum  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main 
sources  from  which  we  draw  our  main  supplies 
of  timber  are  the  Northern  States  of  Europe 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  From  the 
United  States  and  our  colonial  possessions  we 
can  only  import  in  very  limited  quantities  ;* 
and  it  behoves,  therefore,  all  timber-producing 
countries  to  husband  their  resources,  and  by 
judicious  forestry  regulations  to  prepare  in- 
creased supplies  for  the  future  demands  of  the 
world. 


ARAB  ART  OR  COPTIC  ? 

BY  REGINALD  STUART  POOLE,  LL.D. 

HE  history  of  the  art  we  call  Arab 
is  to  be  learned  in  its  great  centre 
Cairo.*  There,  and  there  alone,  can 
we  trace  its  growth,  its  maturity, 
and  its  decay,  seeing  how  foreign  elements 
came  in  from  time  to  time,  and  were  adopted 
and  modified  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Cairene 
architects  and  decorators.  Its  source  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  at  Byzantium  or  in  Persia,  but 
in  the  ancient  capitals  of  Egypt  herself.  Do- 
mestic, not  religious  architecture,  supplies  a 
ready  proof.  The  models  and  pictures  of  old 
houses  show  the  features  of  the  Cairene  style, 
which  still  flourished  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century.  In  one  ancient  fresco  we  see  the 
stone  doorway,  the  belvedere,  the  lattice- 
windows,  the  ventilators  with  their  sloping 
roofs,  and  the  inner  court  planted  with  trees, 
the  characteristics  of  the  modern  Egyptian 
house,  never  complete  without  all  of  them.  We 
need  not,  then,  wonder  if  we  find  the  art  of 
Cairo  to  be  the  latest  phase  of  the  art  of 
Egypt,  which  we  may  trace  through  a long 
series  of  developments,  influenced  in  turn  by 
Greece,  by  Rome,  by  Byzantium,  by  the  Italy 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  always  preserving  that 
strong  individuality  which  is  almost  as  little 
disguised  by  outer  forms  as  is  the  old  Egyptian 
type  of  the  modern  Copt,  although  he  wear 
the  turban  and  ample  robe  of  the  Ai’ab  ; being, 
indeed,  far  more  the  same  man  in  religious 
conservatism,  and  in  the  subtle  qualities  of  the 
official  scribe. 

It  may  be  said  that  though  the  Cairo  house 
is  truly  Egyptian,  the  mosque  presents  a new 
type.  The  usual  ground  - plan  contradicts 
this  view.  The  typical  mosque  so  far  is  like 
the  court  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  The  dome 
and  the  minaret  are  new  features,  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  arch  is  a deviation,  but  the 
frequency  of  the  arch  in  antiquity  is  to  be 
noted,  as  the  perishable  buildings  for  which 
it  was  usually  employed  have  rarely  survived, 
and  tho  dome  is  but  its  development.  More- 
over, closely  connected  with  arch  and.  dome 
are  those  beautiful  pendentives  which  have 
their  stiff  prototype  in  the  ancient  “arch 
of  approaching  stones.”  The  bell  - towers 
of  the  Coptic  desert-churches  are  not  far 
removed  from  the  type  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
pylaaa,  and  the  oldest  minaret  links  them  with 

* Cairo  is  here  the  city,  with  its  environs,  together 
including  the  early  capitals  it  has  survived,  and  of  which 
iu  and  arouud  it  notable  edifices  yet  &tand. 
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the  later  form.  It  is,  however,  a mistake  to 
lay  great  stress  upon  structure,  and  even  upon 
structural  skill,  when  the  essential  quality 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  art  lies  not  in 
structure.  That  quality,  so  strong  as  to  be  its 
very  character,  is  decorative  felicity,  in  a har- 
monious use  of  the  primitive  colours  for  forms 
due  to  wood-carving  and  joiners’  work,  what- 
ever the  material.  This  is  evident  alike  in 
the  patterned  ceilings  of  Theban  tombs  and 
Cairene  houses,  alike  in  the  oldest  and 
newest  panelling.  The  ancient  work,  however 
rich  in  decoration,  is  far  inferior  to  the  modern 
in  variety.  Yet  its  root  is  the  same.  In  the 
later  style  the  lavish  use  of  wood  is  as  striking 
as  its  absence  in  what  time  has  spared  of  the 
older,  those  great  edifices  whose  very  lattices 
were  carved  in  stone.  Yet  these  lattices 
represent  woodwork.  In  ornament  the  stone 
panels  represent  wooden  panels,  and  the 
stone  walls  of  one  of  the  earliest  tombs  were 
cased  with  wainscot.  To  trace  the  very  pat- 
terns through  the  course  of  centuries  may  not 
be  possible,  and  many  are  no  doubt  foreign  ; 
but  any  one  who  will  compare  the  stone 
patterns  of  the  oldest  tombs  with  the  wooden 
screens  of  Cairene  mosques  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  certain  leading  outlines  which  have 
survived  all  internal  changes. 

Turning  from  theory  to  history,  we  note  that 
the  decorator  of  Cairo  has  always  been  a Copt ; 
the  architect,  so  far  as  we  know,  a Greek  or  a 
Copt.  By  the  Copt  the  turner’s  work  and  the 
carving  in  wood  and  ivory  have  been  made  for 
generation  after  generation,  the  peculiar  types 
fixed  in  the  age  between  the  fall  of  paganism 
and  the  Arab  conquest. 

To  trace  the  history  of  Cairene  art  from  the 
last  great  mosque,  that  of  Mohammad  Bey,  a 
little  more  than  a century  old,  and  the  fine 
series  of  houses  closing  fifty  years  later,  is  an 
easy  and  delightful  work,  which  no  one  has 
yet  been  at  the  pains  to  do.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  select  a series  of  types  and  work  back  to 
the  mosque  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tooloon,  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  taking  care  to 
find  dated  specimens  of  the  obscurer  periods, 


Fig.  3. 


avoiding  the  exotic  art  of  Constantinople  and 
the  far  more  interesting  Tatar  type  of  mosque 
architecture  which  appears  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  history  of  each 
building  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  the 
exotic  elements  again  eliminated  from  a 
native  work,  or  the  native  elements  rescued 
from  one  of  foreign  type.  Thus  the  fine 
Gothic  door  in  the  main  street  of  the  old  city 
is  not  Cairene  work,  but  the  spoil  of  a church 
at  Acre,  carried  away  when  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Crusaders  fell,  and  set  up  here  as  a 
trophy  (“  Modern  Egyptians,”  fifth  edition, 
p.  590.  E.  Stanley  Poole’s  Essay  on  Arabian 
Architecture).  The  great  dome  of  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hasan,  the  one  blemish  in  the 
magnificent  Cairene  sequence  of  domes,  is  dis- 
tinctly Turkish.  It  was  built  by  a Turkish 
Pasha,  who  replaced  the  original  dome  when  it 
fell,  adopting  his  national  shape  for  structural 
purposes,  whereas  his  fellow-countrymen  have 
usually  combined  the  finer  Cairene  type  with 
their  own  unshapely  minarets.  Having  thus 
carefully  selected  our  typical  buildings,  we  find 
in  the  eastern  branch  of  Medneval  art  the  law 


of  progress  which  the  Westerns  followed.  We 
see  the  parallel  to  our  own  Norman,  Early 
English,  Decorated,  Perpendicular,  and  Tudor 
or  Jacobean,  separated  by  times  of  transition. 
The  periods  are  usually  earlier  in  thtlr 
beginnings,  and  many  differ  in  length,  yet 
the  same  law  is  obeyed.  Until  this  is  recog- 
nised the  study  of  the  art  of  Cairo  or  of  any 
other  Muslim  centre  must  be  not  merely  useless, 
but  mischievous. 

In  the  study  of  decoration  we  must  be  even 
more  careful,  first  to  fix  the  dates  of  later 
additions  and  next  not  to  be  misguided  by 
apparent  resemblances.  The  floral  arabesques 
of  the  mosque  of  Ivalaoon  have  a strange  air 
of  the  Classical  Renaissance,  and  that  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  is  a mere 
accident,  just  as  the  battlements  of  the  same 
mosque  repeat  in  modified  form  a well-known 
Assyrian  type.  The  difference  from  Italian  work 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  composition  both  as  a whole 
and  in  its  fineness  of  line.  The  true  Renais- 
sance influence  is  detected  in  the  lack  of 
purpose  of  later  architectural  forms,  especially 
windows  and  ceilings,  and  in  the  want  of 
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necessary  fitness  in  the  details  of  decora- 
tion. „ , 

It  is  a long  step  from  the  date  of  the  Mosque 
of  Tooloon,  A.D.  879,  to  the  age  of  the  scinty 
and  mostly  not  very  characteristic  Roman 
remains  of  Egypt.  This  earliest  mosque  was 
held  to  offer  the  last  foot-hold  in  the  j airney 
into  past  time,  unless,  indeed,  we  could  rest 
for  a moment  in  840  at  the  Nilometer  of  Roda, 
but  beyond,  all  was  darkness  out  of  which 
the  theorists  evolved  the  birth  of  art,  each 
according  to  his  cosmogonic  fancy. 

An  opportune  book,  Mr.  Butler’s  c'  Ancient 
Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,”  has,  by  the  natural 
but  as  yet  unthought-of  process  of  serious  in- 
quiry, tilled  up  the  chasm  and  discovered  the 
links  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Arab  periods .* 

It  enables  us  to  determine  the  sequence  of 
Coptic  architecture  and  the  immediate  origin  of 
Cairene  decoration.  The  first  matter  needs  a 
very  careful  study  before  we  can  venture  on 
positive  conclusions.  The  dates  of  all  Coptic 
art  are  hard  to  fix,  partly  because  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  use  of  the  Era  of 
the  Martyrs  three  centuries  later  than  ours, 
partly  because  of  the  absolute  newness  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Butler  has  clearly  shown 
the  presence  in  the  churches  of  Byzantine 
elements  which  are  unknown  in  the 
mosques,  or  only  known  like  the  semi- 
dome in  Turkish  mosques  of  Byzantine  parent- 
age. When  these  elements  are  of  the  essence 
o?  the  structure,  the  architectural  origin  of  the 
building  is,  without  doubt,  very  early,  though 
it  may  be  historically  of  later  construction. 
The  churches  of  peculiarly  Coptic  style  are 
next  in  date,  but  their  distinctness  in  type 
ifrom  the  mosques  again  marks  an  earlier  origin. 
For  instance,  wagon-vaulting  is  neither  Byzan- 
tine nor  so-called  Arab.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be 
seen  in  Persia,  where  it  may  be  a survival  or 
an  accident  due  to  the  abundant  use  of  the 
arch  and  dome.  This  may  be  observed  in  the 
very  curious  view  of  Room  in  M.  Dieulafoy’s 
“L’Art  de  la  Perse,”  pt.  ii.,  pi.  1,  where 
wagon-vaulting  is  combined  with  domes. 
Thus  in  origin  the  Coptic  style  precedes  that 
of  the  mosques,  and  springs  from  Byzantino- 
Coptic,  itself  derived  from  the  art  of  the 
basilica-churches,  well  but  scantily  represented 
in  Egypt.  How  far  the  Coptic  period  over- 
lapped the  so-called  Arab  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  probable  that  nothing  important 
was  executed  by  the  Copts  in  church  architec- 
ture after  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  That 
they  found  a wide  field  for  their  genius  in 
mosque  architecture,  however  rivalled  by  the 
Greeks,  we  cannot  doubt  ; but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  showed  the  like  activity  in 
building  for  their  own  rite.  This  was  not 
necessary  : more  than  this,  it  was  not  possible. 
Persecution  upon  persecution  narrowed  their 
resources  and  limited  their  congregations. 
Thus  they  had  no  chance  of  raising  any 
splendid  works  for  themselves,  and  the  instinct 
of  the  persecuted  would  make  them  cling  to 
the  old  ecclesiastical  types.  The  great  building 
age  of  the  Coptic  rite  was  the  age  of  its 
• comparative  freedom.  Their  largest  churches 

were  then  built,  and  lavishly  adorned.  All 
later  work  was,  in  architecture,  not  restoration 
40  much  as  the  more  wholesome  reparation. 
Whatever  is  truly  of  these  times  is  decoration  ; 
the  new  screens  and  other  triumphs  of  carved 
and  turned  work  which  then  appear  are  of 
distinctly  late  development. 

In  ornament  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
true  date  is  yet  greater  than  in  architecture. 
Before  the  time  of  Tooloon  we  are  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  movement  of  decorative  art.  But  a 
comparison  of  church  with  mosque  decoration 
settles  the  question  in  favour  of  the  prior 
antiquity  of  the  church  style.  To  determine 
this  we  need  not  go  to  the  earliest  examples, 
but  may  compare  Coptic  work  of  churches 
and  of  mosques  of  any  period.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  decorators,  simple  crafts- 
men, worked  with  equal  skill  in  church  or 
mosque.  Their  art  went  on  developing  to  its 
•latest  phase,  when  their  work  was  but  little 
touched  by  the  corruption  of  the  Classical  Re- 
naissance, even  to  its  close  in  our  own  days,  the 

“The  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  E^ypt."  By 
Alfred  J.  Butler,  M.  A,  F.S.  A.  Oxford:  Clirendoa  Press  ; 


days  of  such  of  us  as  are  old  enough  to  have 

seen  Cairo  when  she  was  still  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  the  East,  to  have  lived  in  houses  so 
decorated  as  to  have  needed  no  furniture  but 
for  use,  fully  furnished  by  the  triumphs  ot  the 
craftsman’s  skill. 

Looking  at  Muslim  decoration,  whether 
geometric  or  floral,  we  are  often  struck  by  a 
want  of  purpose,  as  in  the  meaningless  cha- 
racter of  the  centres  of  geometric  work,  even 
descending  to  a suggestion  of  engine-turning, 
and  in  the  floral  patterns,  by  the  endless  repe- 
tition of  the  Heur-de-lis,  very  charming  on 
occasion.  Sometimes  the  centre  ot  a geo- 
metric pattern  is  a mere  boss,  sometimes  it 
is  empty,  sometinns  heavy.  If  we  turn  for  a 
moment  to  church  decoration,  we  see  the  centre 
of  the  geometric  patterns  to  be  the  equal- 
limbed  Greek  cross,  and  that  the  floral  patterns 
spring  from  a cross  flory.  We  now  understand 
why  the  best  centre  of  the  mosque  work  is 
really  a saltire  on  a cross,  and  why  we  can 
perceive  in  delicate  floral  tracery  the  shadow  of 
an  almost  effaced  cross.  The  variety  oi  the 
floral  patterns  in  which  the  Heur-de-lis  appears 
is  now  interpreted  : they  are  the  disconnected 
limbs  of  a cross.  In  the  ivory-inlaid  lectern 
at  the  cathedral  of  Cairo,  reproduced  in  Mr. 
Butler’s  illustration  (fig.  1),  we  note  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  on  the  front,  and  not 
so  strikingly  on  the  side,  the  crosses  form  the 
central  motives  of  the  pattern,  and  render  the 
surroundings  necessary,  instead  of  what  we 
frequently,  note  in  work  for  Muslims,  a 
servility  of  the  centre  to  the  surroundings 
in  which  the  motive  rather  lies.  In  the 
portion  of  a carved  Horal  pattern  in  ivory 
(fig.  2),  exhibiting  the  decoration  of  the 
centre  and  one  limb  of  a cross,  everything 
springs  from  the  cross  which  permits  the  use  of 
the  Heur-de-lis  in  a natural  manner.  Two 
other  ivory  carvings  may  be  cited  from  the  same 
work,  one  a delightful  Horal  pattern  (fig.  3),  and 
the  other  a combination  of  geometric  and 
Horal  (fig.  4),  defective  only  in  some  of  the 
minor  details  which  are  perfunctorily  thrown 
in.  If  we  thus  find  that  in  comparatively  late 
times,  perhaps  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  ecclesiastical  work  shows  the  Christian 
origin  of  the  mosque  work,  we  cannot  hesitate 
in  concluding  that  the  decoration  of  the  mosques 
was  not  only  by  Coptic  hands,  but  that  it  was 
of  distinctly  Coptic  origin. 

The  great  mosques  of  Cairo,  the  rarer 
private  houses,  and  those  of  the  kindred 
phase  of  the  Delta,  almost  unknown,  yet  full 
of  delightful  hints,  are  fast  perishing. 
Very  soon  it  will  be  impossible  to  restore 
the  history  of  the  purest  style  of  one  half  of 
Media;val  art.  All  is  handed  over  to  the 
destroyer,  or  perishes  for  lack  of  love  and  care. 
Again  and  again  I have  pressed  this  subject 
as  not  unworthy,  nay,  most  worthy,  of  the 
enterprise  of  our  young  architects  and  the 
generosity  of  our  wealthy  men.  To  the  one,  I 
would  say,  Do  not  be  content  with  half  a 
grammar,  but  learn  all,  and  maybe  out  of 
your  knowledge  shall  spring  an  art  not  un- 
worthy of  our  great  dominion  ; to  the  others, 
It  lies  with  you  to  furnish  our  students  with 
larger  knowledge,  if  not  with  a greater  career. 
Should  you  send  an  expedition  to  Cairo  the 
results  will  amply  reward  the  little  outlay  that 
is  needed.  The  treasures  of  the  past  will  be 
saved  to  make  the  future  yet  more  rich. 


NOTES. 

HE  wicked  attempts  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  public  buildings  which  will 
make  Saturday  last  a memorable 
day  in  the  annals  of  such  crimes 
in  this  country,  though  no  doubt  failing 
to  create  a tithe  of  the  damage  which  was 
intended,  have  nevertheless  been  so  nearly 
successful  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
partially  wrecked,  so  far  as  a great  portion  of 
its  interior  fittings  are  concerned,  while  West- 
minster Hall  itself  has  had  a narrow  escape  of 
being  blown  up,  and  so  disposing  of  some  of  the 
controversies  of  which  it  has  been  the  subject 
within  the  last  few  months.  Much  of  the 
costly  woodwork  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  reduced  to  matchwood,  but  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  temporarily  repairing 


the  damage,  so  that  the  House  may  meet  on  f 

the  19th  prox.  as  appointed.  The  fine  roof  of  | 
Westminster  Hall  has  not,  we  hope  and  believe,  i 
suffered  any  serious  injury.  That  the  damage  i 
done  in  the  Hall  was  not  greater  is  pro-  . 
bably  mainly  due  to  the  intrepid  conduct  of  ■ 
the  policeman  who  carried  the  explosive  from  i 
the  vicinity  of  St-  Stephen’s  Crypt  up  the  i 
steps  into  the  hall,  though  unhappily  he  I 
suffered  severely  for  his  bravery.  We  are  I 
glad  to  hear  that  his  courage  has  met  with  1 
recognition  in  high  quarters,  her  Majesty  | 
having  signified  her  intention  of  conferring  [ 
upon  him  the  Albert  Medal. 

ITH  regard  to  the  Tower,  the  damage  j 
done  by  the  explosion  there,  though  | 
serious  enough  in  itself,  and  though  subse-  i 
quently  added  to  by  fire  and  water,  has  happily  ( 
had  no  material  effect  on  the  structure  as  a 
whole,  and  the  White  Tower  still  continues  to  i 
stand  “ four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow.”  j 
The  explosion  took  place  on  the  Hoor  of  what 
is  still  called  the  Banqueting-hall,  near  the  | 
north  wall  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  and  close  to  ( 
the  doorway  leading  from  the  hall  into  the  | 
chapel.  A large  hole  was  rent  in  the  floor  of  i 
the  hall,  and  several  stacks  of  rifles  were  | 
thrown  down  and  scattered  in  great  confusion,  i 
some  of  the  arms  being  twisted  and  broken  in 
a remarkable  manner.  The  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion raised  the  floor  of  the  Council  Chamber 
(which  is  the  chamber  immediately  above  the 
Banqueting-hall),  and  did  much  damage  to 
the  glass  cases  which  contained  specimens  of 
ancient  Oriental  armour.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
doorway  before  mentioned  into  St.  John’s 
Chapel,  for  it  has  blown  out  the  whole  of  the 
lead-lights  of  the  windows,  though  the  iron 
cross-bars  or  stays  for  the  lead-lights  were 
violently  forced  inwards , carrying  small  masses 
of  broken  masonry  with  them,  the  explanation 
of  this  being  that  it  was  due  to  the  violent 
refilling  of  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  explosion 
inside  the  building.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  the 
Office  of  Works,  informs  us  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  minute  examination  which  has  been 
made  of  the  walls  since  the  perpetration  of 
the  outrage,  a few  slight  cracks  have  been 
discovered  in  the  masonry,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  did  not  exist  before  the 
explosion.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  authors  and  instigators  of  these  abomin- 
able deeds  may  be  speedily  brought  to  justice. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
assured  that  increased  vigilance  will  be 
exercised  by  the  guardians  of  our  public 
buildings  and  historic  monuments. 

rrHE  correspondence  in  the  Times  between 
J-  Lord  Bury  and  the  solicitors  for  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,  in 
regard  to  the  subway  under  Prince’s-gate,  is 
amusing  as  an  example  of  both  parties  putting 
themselves  in  the  wrong.  The  subway  is 
being  made  in  order  to  facilitate  access  to  the 
Exhibition  building  from  the  railway.  Its 
effect  will  be  to  remove  the  crowd  of  persons 
streaming  to  the  doors,,  from  aboveground  to 
underground,  and  thus  to  do  away  with  a 
great  nuisance  to  dwellers  in  Princes-gate  or 
“ Exhibition-road  ” during  Exhibition  time. 
Yet  Lord  Bury  writes  as  if  the  whole  were  a 
scheme  for  adding  to  the  nuisance,  instead  of 
one  which  will  do  much  towards  reducing  it. 
He  compares  the  ventilators  which  the  com- 
pany are  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to 
the  “ blowholes  ” which  have  caused  such  a 
nuisance  in  other  places,  quite  forgetting  that 
this  is  not  a railway  tunnel,  whence  the 
steam  and  smoke  of  locomotives  would  be  given 
off,  but  merely  a footway  for  passengers  who 
want  to  breathe  ; and  he  talks  of  one  of  the 
widest  streets  in  London  as  “our  narrow 
thoroughfare.”  There  could  not  be  a more 
typical  example  of  the  unreasonableness  which 
possesses  English  householders  who  fancy  they 
have  a grievance.  On  the  other,  the  reply  of  the 
solicitors  to  the  company,  which  is  perfectly 
reasonable  in  itself,  is  obviously  open  to  the 
objection  of  claiming  a legal  right  (to  deviate 
from  the  intended  line  of  the  subway,  under 
the  footwalk,  to  one  under  the  centre  of  the 
road)  which  they  have  not.  Lord  Bury  is 
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right  in  law,  but  unreasonable  in  opinion ; the 
company  are  wrong  in  law,  but  they  are  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  doing  what  will  be  a 
public  benefit,  and  what  among  other  advan- 
tages will  probably  put  a natural  stop  to  that 
congregation  of  low  hawkers  on  the  edge  of  the 
footway,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  stopped  by  police 
interference  in  any  case. 

TJROM  a communication  kindly  sent  to  us  by 
X the  Dean  of  Winchester  we  learn  that  it 
is  proposed  to  restore  the  celebrated  screen,  as 
.a  memorial  to  the  late  Archdeacon  Jacob. 
The  work  proposed  to  be  done  is  grouped  under 
■three  heads  (1)  The  restoration  of  the  stone- 
work throughout  ; (2)  The  restoration  of  the 
cross  on  the  existing  base  ; (3)  The  placing  of 
statues  in  the  niches.  The  first  item  comes, 
we  presume,  really  under  the  head  of  what 
might  properly  be  called  “ repair,”  the  two 
latter  are  restoration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  work  will  be  carried  out  so  as  to  preserve 
all  the  ancient  work  that  is  in  at  all  an 
intelligible  state  as  intact  as  possible.  The 
removal  of  West’s  picture  from  the  centre  of 
the  screen  is  spoken  of  as  a possibility,  not  yet 
decided  on.  West  was  not,  from  the  present 
point  of  view,  a very  powerful  artist,  but  he 
•marks  a phase  in  the  history  of  art,  and  his 
uims  at  least  were  high.  We  should  hardly 
advocate  the  removal  of  his  work  without 
better  reason  than  we  have  heard  yet.  About 
0,000 /.  is  needed  for  the  work.  It  is  not 
stated  what  architect  and  sculptor  are  to  be 
employed. 

IN  his  second  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  Dr.  Waldstein  did 
not  after  all  get  as  far  as  Praxiteles,  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  an 
attempt  to  define  the  origin  and  nature  of 
that  peculiar  state  of  feeling  constantly  re- 
curring in  the  history  of  all  art  and  literature, 
.and  vaguely  termed  “ romanticism.”  Dr. 
Waldstein  represents  it  as  consisting  in  an 
.attempt  to  escape  from  actuality  to  a senti- 
mental ideal,  an  ideal  based  on  sentiment,  on 
what  might  be  rather  than  on  what  is.  The 
definition  hardly  seems  quite  to  cover  the 
around  as  far  as  sculpture  is  concerned  ; some 
of  the  works  which  are  recognised  as  of  the 
romantic  school,  such  as  the  “ Apollo  Saurok- 
tonos,”  being  in  fact  more  realistic  than  the 
sculpture  of  the  period  of  Pheidias.  We 
•doubt  if  any  one  ever  will  define  “ romanti- 
cism ” in  a logical  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Those  who  have  studied  and  compared  the 
art  of  different  epochs  feel  instinctively  the 
difference,  but  it  is  so  subtle  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  those  who  felt  it  most  strongly  to 
lay  their  hands  on  the  special  qualities  v hich 
constitute  it.  In  architecture  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  it  is  that  which  departs  from 
rule  and  symmetry,  and  aims  at  effect 
somewhat  independently  of  structural  fact. 
■Some  of  the  comparisons  which  the  lecturer 
Instituted  between  the  casts  exhibited  brought 
out  the  distinction  plainly  enough  for  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see.  A very  significant 
contrast  was  between  the  single  figure  in 
the  Sala  Chiaramonti  of  the  Vatican,  be- 
lieved to  be  either  the  original  or  a direct 
copy  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  Niobe  pedi- 
ment of  Skopas,  and  part  of  the  drapery  of  the 
corresponding  figure  in  the  Grmco-Roman  re- 
production of  'he  Niobe  group  as  familiar  to 
us.  The  distinction  is  almost  startling  when 
•the  two  are  brought  i to  juxtaposition  ; the 


ANEW  danger  threatens  York  House  Water 
Gate  at  the  bottom  of  Buckingham-street, 
Strand.  A railway  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed from  Charing  Cross  to  Euston  Station, 
which  is  to  be  carried,  for  the  greater  portion 
of  its  length,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  the  line  of  the  proposed  new  street  from 
Trafalgar-square  to  Oxford- street.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  railway  a short  street  is  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  from  St.  Martin’s-place  to 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  terminating  near 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Station  at 
Charing  Cross.  The  centre  line  of  this  street 
passes  York  Gate  at  a distance  of  about  30  ft. 
to  the  northward,  and  there  is  great  reason  to 
fear  that  if  the  street  is  carried  out  as  proposed, 
York  Gate  will  be  destroyed.  Several  pro- 
posals have  been  recently  made  lor  the  pur- 
>ose  of  preserving  the  gate,  and  it  is  to  be 
loped  that  the  railway  company  may  not  be 
permitted  to  sacrifice  it  to  their  zeal  for 
increased  dividends.  The  same  railway  pro- 
poses to  take  a portion  of  the  disused  burial- 
ground  adjoining  Whitefield’s  Chapel,  Totten- 
ham Court-road,  and  a portion  of  St.  James’s 
burial  ground,  St.  Pancras. 

'THE  Hotel  Sal4,  an  interesting  specimen  of 
-L  seventeenth-century  work,  at  the  corner  of 
Rue  de  Thorigny,  Paris,  and  until  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, is  offered  for  sale,  and,  it  appears,  runs 
some  danger  of  being  demolished.  The  stair- 
case is  engraved  in  “L’Encyclopedie  d’ Archi- 
tecture,” first  series,  1855,  and  is  a very  charm- 
ing composition.  From  an  archieological  point 
of  view  the  mansion  is  not  without  interest. 
The  site  formed  a portion  of  the  ancient  cultures , 
or  spade  farms,  of  the  Hospital  St.  Gervais,  and 
was  the  last  portion  of  themarshes  of  theTemple 
built  over  by  Henry  IV.  The  ground  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Convent  of  St,  Anastatia,  by 
whom  it  was  sold,  in  1656,  to  Aubert  cle 
Foutenay,  a wealthy  farmer  of  taxes,  who  built 
the  present  mansion.  The  arms  of  the  founder 
may  be  seen  in  the  balusters  of  the  principal 
staircase.  As  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
owner  of  the  house  was  chiefly  derived  from 
a tax  upon  salt,  the  people  nicknamed  his 
residence  the  Hotel  Sale,  by  which  name  it  is 
known  to  the  present  day.  The  Society  of 
Friends  of  Parisian  Monuments  recently  in- 
spected the  building,  and  recommended  that 
it  should  be  utilised  as  a museum,  a library, 
or  a school  of  art,  for  any  of  which  purposes 
it  appears  to  be  adapted. 


levels  meeting  together  on  one  of  the  landings 
of  the  gallery  staircase  during  a panic.  The 
remedy  for  this  would  be  to  require  that 
separate  means  of  egress,  conducting  directly 
into  the  open  air,  should  be  provided  from  every 
tier  or  level,  and  that  no  emergency  doors 
should  be  suffered  to  be  formed  between  any 
one  tier  and  the  intermediate  landings  of  a 
staircase.  By  these  regulations  it  is  proposed 
that  no  place  of  amusement  capable  of  con- 
taining 1,000  persons  and  upwards  shall  be 
allowed  to  be  built  unless  sufficient  access  can 
be  obtained  to  it  from  at  least  two  streets  or 
lanes,  and  this  rule  is  proposed  to  be  made 
applicable  to  existing  buildings.  In  this  latter 
respect  the  Glasgow  regulations  go  beyond  the 
regulations  in  force  in  France  and  Russia  with 
regard  to  theatres  and  music-halls.  The  Paris 
regulations  permit  a theatre  to  be  built  as  a 
detached  or  an  attached  building  ; the  St. 
Petersburg  regulations  require  new  theatres 
only  to  have  an  open  space  upon  every  side 
with  doors  and  windows  upon  each  of  the 
four  sides,  and  in  neither  case  are  the  rules 
with  regard  to  site  made  retrospective. 

HE  City  of  Paris  recently  resolved  to 
-L  demolish  a number  of  houses  in  the  Rue 
des  Filles-Dieu  and  the  vicinity,  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  neighbourhoods  of 
Paris,  inhabited  chiefly  by  rag-pickers  and  men- 
dicants. The  ow-ners  of  the  property  claimed 
upwards  of  9,000,000  francs  (360,000/.)  for 
their  interest.  The  City  offered  nearly 
3,000,000  francs  (120,000/.),  and  the  jury1 
awarded  a sum  of  213,000/.  One  of  the 
owners  received  as  much  as  15,500/.  as  com- 
pensation, from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
owning  of  unwholesome  houses  is  not  less  pro- 
fitable in  Paris  than  it  is  in  London. 


THE  February  number  of  the  Art  Journal, 
1 which  at  its  now  reduced  price  of  Is.  6d, 
is  a wonderful  “monthly”  for  the  money, 
contains  an  interesting  and  well-illustrated 
article  on  “Grotesques,”  by  Mr.  Lewis  F. Day. 
An  article  on  “Art-Teaching  at  Rugby  School  ’ 
gives  a pleasant  idea  of  what  is  being  done 
there  to  stimulate  a taste  for  and  knowledge  of 
art  among  the  boys.  The  schoolboys  of  this 
generation  at  Rugby,  at  all  events,  need  not 
grow  up  in  such  entire  artistic  darkness  as 
that  which  used  to  enclose  the  mind  of  the 
British  schoolboy. 


T is  to  be  feared  that  the  ventilation  of  the 
Law  Courts  will  never  be  satisfactory  if 
each  judge  is  to  direct  that  his  particular  court 
is  to  be  hotter  or  colder  as  he  likes.  We  men- 
tioned last  week  Baron  Huddleston’s  remarks, 
and  subsequently,  as  it  appears,  when  Mr.  Justice 
Grove  joined  his  learned  colleague  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Justice 
Grove  complaining  of  the  heat  of  the  court  and 
saying  he  preferred  draughts  to  suffocation. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
low  temperature  which  vexes  many  of  the 
judges  as  the  draughts.  These  are  a constant 
source  of  complaint,  and  if  they  were  removed 
we  should  hear  less  of  these  judicial  grievances. 
But  raising  a court  to  a very  high  temperature, 
as  Baron  Huddleston  has  done  in  the  case  of 
that  in  which  he  sits,  is  simply  flying  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  consequence  of 
such  a high  temperature  is  the  liability  to  sub- 
sequent chills.  If  each  court  were  kept  at  a 
the  two  are  brought  i to  juxtaposition;  the  certain  stated  temperature,  as  fixed  by  emu- 
lator drapery  is  a regular  piece  of  sculptor’s  petent  medical  authorities,  the  judges  and  the 
“ bravura .”  Dr.  Waldstein  made  no  ^allusion  ) public  could  not  complain. 

to  Mr.  Wood’s  sculptured  column  from  Ephesus  ""  _ 
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in  the  British  Museum,  so  we  presume  he  does 
not  regard  that  as  probably  the  work  of  Skopas, 
who  is  said  to  have  sculptured  some  of  the 
columns.*  Dr.  Waldstein  concluded  with  an 
-exhortation  to  breadth  of  sympathy  in  regard 
to  various  schools  of  art ; difference  did  not 
necessarily  imply  inferiority.  His  third 
•and  concluding  lecture  takes  place  to-day 
.(Saturday). 


QEVEKAL  architects  have  sent  us,  with 
O various  indignant  or  sarcastic  comments, 
the  following  circular,  sent  round  by  a firni  of 
contractors  : — 

“Dear  Sir,— We  shall  be  pleased  to  tender  for 
construction,  alterations,  joinery,  and  high-class 
decorations.  . , , , ,, 

When  unusual  trouble  is  taken,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  remunerate.— We  are,  dear  sir,  your 
obedient  servants,  W.  B & Lo. 

Such  a circular  is  simply  an  insult  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  we  hope  that  the 
authors  of  it  will  have  got  a good  many  unmis- 
takable “ back-handers  ” from  those  members 
of  the  profession  whom  they  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  address  in  that  i ash  ion.  The  com- 
munication is  marked  “ private,”  a sufficient 
indication  that  those  who  issued  it  knew  very 
well  they  were  doing  what  they,  and  any  one 
who  should  accept  their  obliging  otter,  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of. 


^ Council  appointed  to  revise  the  regula 
tions  for  the  construction  of  theatres,  music 
halls,  and  public  buildings  generally,  have 
prepared  a draft  code  of  regulations  which  are 
under  consideration.  The  regulations  are 
loosely  drawn,  and  are  defective  in  an  im- 
portant particular,  as  no  provision  appears  to 
have  been  made  with  a view  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  disaster  which  occurred  at 
1 Dr.  Waldstein  has  since  written  to  us  to  say  that  he  the  Star  Music  Hall,  Glasgow,  by  which  several 
considers  the  sculpture  of  the  Ephesus  drum  to  show  at  rjersons  lost  their  lives.  The  loss  of  life  Was 
ScWseloJnT6  °f  Skopa8-  whether  u he  actaaily  from  t occasioned  by  the  audience  from  two  different 


Blackburn. — The  new  wing  attached  to  the 
Blackburn  and  East  Lancashire  Infirmary  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  a short 
time  ago,  without  any  formal  ceremony.  Lhe 
Board  of  Management  at  their  last  meeting 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with  the 
special  features  in  ventilation  and  the  sanitary 
arrangements  generally.  The  cost  of  the  new 
wing  has  been  3,950/.,  inclusive  of  drainage  and 
re-forming  the  ground,  and  the  cost  of  the 
entrance-lodges,  350/.  each.  The  architect  for 
the  work  was  Mr.  A.  W.  R.  Simpson,  Blackburn; 
the  builders  being  Messrs.  Thomas  Higson  & 
Sons,  also  of  Blackburn.  The  new  wing  gives 

additional  accommodation  for  twei  ty  in-patients, 
and  sleeping  accommodation  for  six  i u 863. 
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For  the  earliest  recorded  view  of  London 
taken  as  a whole,  we  must  look,  if  haply  indeed 
it  might  be  found,  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Seville.  Ferdinand,  nephew  to  Christopher, 
Columbus  visited  England  with  Charles  V.,  and 
was  at  Winchester  in  the  year  1521.  Travelling 
through  Europe  during  the  period  1518-1525 
lie  had  leisure  and  means  to  exercise  his  tastes 
ns  a collector  and  bibliographer.  Some  of  the 
books  and  maps  he  acquired,  together  with  a 
catalogue  in  his  own  handwriting,  are  preserved 
in  the  Cathedral  Library.  One  item  of  the 
catalogue  reads  thus  : “ Bought  a map  of  London 
engraved  on  copper  dared  1497.”  Until  that 
map  be  recovered  we  have  to  accept  as  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  the  freehand  drawing  which, 
whilst  neither  signed  nor  dated,  is  popularly 
attributed  to  Antony  Van  den  Wynrgaarde. 
That  Flemish  artist  made  several  pen  sketches, 
folio  size,  of  notable  buildings  in  Home,  Spain, 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  principally  in  England, 
when  attached  to  the  suite  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  His  collected  drawings  first  came  into 
England  about  sixty  years  ago,  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  Harding,  Triphook,  & Lepard,  the 
well  - known  booksellers,  and  subsequently 
passed  to  tho  Bodleian  trustees.  N.  Whit- 
lock made  a reduced  and  finished  copy 
of  the  London  view,  but  sullied  his  work  by 
introducing  details  at  variance  with  the  received 
date  of  .the  original.*  Wynegaarde’s  work,  when 
fully  displayed,  extends  to  more  than  10  ft.  in 
length,  and  is  about  17  in.  wide.  The  execu- 
tion is  not,  careful,  whilst  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject  forbids  accuracy  of  perspective  or 
of  relative  disiance.  At  tho  same  time  wi 
there  have  a valuable  presentment  of  London, 
ranging  from  Placentia  (Greenwich  Palace)  to 
the  King’s  Palace  at  Wesrminster,  as  it  stood 
temp.  Edward  VI.  Its  most  prominent  features 
are  the  White  Tower,  the  four  angle  turrets 
already  capped  with  the  incongruous  cupolas 
retained  by  Wren;  and  the  glorious  spire  of 
old  St.  Paul’s,  which  as  yet  unstruck  by  the 
lightning  of  1561,  rises  from  the  four-pinnacled 
tower  and  lifts  its  vane  to  an  elevation  exceed 
ing  that  of  any  other  Christian  church.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  at  the  Bod- 
leian, the  London  Topographical  Society  was 
lately  enabled  to  present,  its  subscribers  with  a 
replica,  in  two  parts,  of  Wynegaarde’s  view. 

In  the  Grace  collection  at  the  British  Museum 
may  be  found  an  uncoloured  copy  of  the  “ Lon- 
dinvm  Feracissimi  Anglin  Regni  Metropolis,” 
the  “ Civitates  Orbis  Terrarvm,’ 


taken  fi  ( 


which  George  Braun  and  Francis  Hohenburgli 
dedicated  in  1572  to  Maximilian  II.,  nephew  of 


t,  ■ - ..ephew  of 

the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Within  the  same 


portfolio  are  filed  a fewr  later  editions,  one  of 
them,  a French  issue,  being  cut  out  of  Belleforet’s 
Cosmography.”  Since  these  differ  from  the 
first,  arm  from  one  another,  it  should  be  ob- 
served  that  the  original,  in  dimensions  19i  in. 
by  13*  in.,  carries  its  title  in  a top  central  panel 
placed  betwern  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
City  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  sides  are 
two  tablets,  containing  descriptive  matter  in 
Latin,  mainly  relating  to  the  Stiliiards,  or  Steel- 
yard, f and  below  stand  two  male  with  two 
female  figures.  Returning  to  its  theme  after 
an  interval  of  repose,  the  Society,  whose 
labours  by  the  way,  seem  to  be  devoted  e. 
clusivelv  to  a remote  past,  has  just  published 


repriut  of  the  Biaun  and  Hohenburgh,  again 
aval  bug  itself  of  the  process  employed  by  the 


Typographic  Etching  Company. 

liiuugn  the  rivers  bend  as  it  flows  between 
Westminster  and  Lambeth  Marshes  is 
correctly  set  out,  the  bird’s-eye  view  of  1572 
can  be  regarded  as  generally  authentic  in 
essential  particulars.  The  inhabited  ground 
comprises  Lambeth,  Bankside,  and  Southwark 
along  the  south,  forming  a chord  to  the  arc 
which  is  bounded  by  Westminster,  St,  Gyles  in 
the  fyelde,— we  reproduce  the  names  as 
they  appear, -Clarkeuwell,  Spitel  fields,  tho 
Mynories,  and  the  Towre  precincts.  Through 
tie  open  held.  lying  beyond  run  such  main 
thoroughfares  as  Howlbume  (the  modern  High 
U-Olborn),  Busshoppe’s  gate  strete,  the  Barres 
from  near  to  the  Goowne  fownders  h»  (houses) 


without  Aldgate,  and  what  at  this  day  is  known 
as  the  Borough.  The  Strand  is  shown  as  a 
continuous  line  of  dwellings,  but  nearly  all  of 
London  proper  lies  within  the  City  wall.  At 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  map  by  the 
waterside  is  marked  a “ Beere  howse.”  This 
is  situated  (a  little  below  the  later  Pickle- 
herring stairs),  exactly  over  against  another 
house,  also  so  named,  upon  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  liver  Thames  just  outside  the  Tower 
Iron  Gate.  In  the  corresponding  corner  to  the 
west  appear  Lamberth  and  the  Slawghter  howse, 
this  latter  being  the  abattoir  appertaining  to 
the  royal  palace  of  Westminster,  at  the  outlet  of 
tho  former  ditch  or  race,  which,  serving  the 
Abbot’s  Mill,  is  now  represented  by  an  effluent 
of  the  Aye  Bourne  running  in  a sewer  beneath 
Great  College-street,  A short  distance  down 
the  Thames  are  marked  the  Quene’s  bridge  (or 
stairs),  Stehar  Chamber,  Cbanoy  row,  the 
Corte,  and  another  Beere  howse.  The  last- 
named  undoubtedly  corresponds  with  the 
Buttery  at  Whitehall,  to  whose  dismantled 
remains  we  recently  directed  attention.* 
Barnard’s  Castle  is  styled  Benam’s  Castle ; 
in  fact  the  whole  nomenclature  of  this  map  is 
well  worthy  of  study. 

Wo  have  alluded  to  the  comparatively  small 
space  covered  by  tho  ordinary  dwellings.  Not 
yet  has  begun  that  rapid  outgrowth  of  buildings, 
principally  to  the  northern  and  western  quarters, 
against  whose  increase  Queen  Elizabeth  herself 
and  her  successor  on  the  throne  issue  their 
neglected  edicts.  Looking  at  Braun’s  and 
Hohenbnrg’s  picture  one  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history,  topo- 
graphically speakir  g,  of  London.  Wo  at  once 
see  more  graphically  than  mere  words  could 
demonstrate  how,  had  the  Great  Fire  then 
raged,  very  little  of  the  town  would  have 
escaped.  For  laying  waste  a portion  which  is 
equal  to  the  joint  areas  of  the  Green  and  Hyde 
Parks  the  conflagration  consumed  the  whole 
heart  of  the  city  which  is  delineated  in  the 
picture  under  review.  Again,  we  see  at  a glance 
lv>w,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions, + 
poorly  provided  were  the  parish  and  conventual 
churches  with  towers  or  steeples.  But  with  the 
Great  Fire  Sir  Christopher  Wren  found  an 
opportunity  such  as  no  architect  had  ever 
enjoyed  before.  Wbat  he  might  have  done, 
unfettered  and  uncontrolled,  it  were  idle  to 
conjecture.  What  has  been  done  since  it  were 
as  painful  to  recall,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  to  him  and  him  alone  the  City  owes  a 
charm  and  a beauty  so  distinctive  and  yet  so 
varied  that  even  the  most  vaunted  of  all  other 
European  capitals  must  acknowledge  their  in- 
feriority. 

Of  other  and  oven  older  views  it  will  bo 
sufficient  to  mention  the  illustrations  in  MS. 
copies  of  Matthew  Paris’s  work,  dated  1236,  at 
tho  British  Museum  and  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Cambridge;  as  well  as  the  miniature  painting 
(1418)  which  represents  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
as  a captive  in  tho  Tower.  These  three  views 
were  produced  in  facsimile  bv  J.  West.  There 
is  also  the  co-eval  painting  at  Lord  Egmont’s 
monastic  seat  of  Cowdray,  in  Sussex,  wherein  is 
delineated  the  procession  of  King  Edward  VI. 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1547,  previously  to  his  coronation 
That  painting,  50*  in.  by  22  in.  in  dimension, 

J.  Basire  engraved  for  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1787.  To  them  may  be  added  the 
diminutive  foreign  map,  only  4J  in.  by  3*  in., 
by  Francis  Velagis,  from  a book  entitled  “ The 
Cities  of  the  World,”  formerly  in  the  Wellesley 
Collection  and  now  in  the  Brit.IoR  


Collection  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
These,  however,  are  valuable  rather  by  reason 
of  their  antiquity  and  intrinsic  excellence  than 
for  tho  trustworthiness  of  their  details. 


British  Museum  Lectures.  - Professor 
Hodgetts,  whose  lectures  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
room  last  year  wore  noticed  in  our  pages,  will 
commence  shortly  a course  of  sis  lectures  ill  the 

British  Museum,  on  tho  following  subjects 

■■Tho  Normans,”  ‘‘The  English,"  “The  Monk" 
Armour"  "Civil  Dress,”  and  “ Sports  and 
Pastimes.  Tho  lectures  will  ho  given  at  two 
p.m.  on  successive  Friday  aiteruoons,  com- 
mencmg  February  20th. 


musim*  “**■  “ lls  Protector  Somerset’ 
t - ■ orrupiion  of  Staelhof  or  Pt.Olhof,  i.e„  staple- 


f the  Boui terrain  ns 
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ROYAL  BADGES. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  Royal  Ar»l 
(of  which  we  gave  a slight  sketch  in  a form'  \ 
number,  p.  115,  ante),  come  the  personal  cc;: 
nisances  of  our  kings  and  queens,  devices  tb 
each  one  adopted  as  he  or  she  thought  fit,  ai 
to  any  amount, — a liberty  that  some  of  o 
sovereigns  freely  availed  themselves  of  1 
taking  a round  dozen  to  their  aid. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  “ badge  ” is  amon 
point,  and  Mr.  Lower  has  given  the  pros  ai: 
cons,  in  dispute  in  his  “ Curiosities  of  Heraldry)!) 
to  which  we  cannot  further  refer. 

The  badge  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  shier 
of  arms,  and  was  borne  on  the  breasts  ; 
retainers  as  the  more  simple  device,  and  it  hii 
furnished  many  a public-house  sign  ; to  wit,  tl 
“ White  Hart  ” of  Richard  II. 

In  this  brief  article  it  would  be  impossible  til 
enumerate  all  the  royal  badges,  and  we  canon/' 
glance  at  a few  of  the  more  celebrated  onesn 
those  of  York  and  Lancaster  alone  form  t\fl: 
chapters  in  “ Planche’s  Pursuivant,”  and  are  tfi 
great  interest. 

The  “ Plantagenista”  is  about  one  of  tl! 
earliest  that  wo  are  acquainted  with,  and,  t 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  best  known  as  tli 
punning  device  of  the  Plantagenet  kings,  in  or: 
language  it  is  the  broom  plant. 

Richard  I.  used  a star  rising  from  a half- mooli 
or  crescent,  to  typify  the  triumph  of  the  crof 
over  the  infidel,  and  this  was  retained  by  Kin 
John,  bis  most  unworthy  brother. 

The  far-famed  and  most  familar  Prince  c» 
Wales  plume  was  first  borne  by  the  Black  Princt' 
but  its  origin  is  doubtful. 

Richard  II.,  in  his  better  days,  bore  the  “sur 
in  splendour,” — too  soon  to  be  charged  for  thti 
light  of  day  behind  a cloud  ; he  also  bore  tht£ 
well-known  whito  hart,  with  several  others.  i 
The  white  swan  of  Henry  IV.  is  equalhl 
familiar  to  us  in  its  present  use  as  a public, 
house  sign.  The  boar  of  Richard  III.  is  : 
notorious  royal  badge. 

We  now  come  to  t he  portcullis  of  Henry  VII. 1 
derived  from  the  Beauforts,  and  perhaps  n< 
royal  badge  will  be  more  familiar  to  an  architect! 
than  this  one,  and,  in  our  judgment,  none  seemif 
better  adapted  as  an  ornament  to  a buildiDgii 
and  it  has  certainly  been  made  the  most  of  in 
his  chapel  at  Westminster,  in  conjunction  witb 
tho  Tudor  rose.  So  profusely  do  the  Tudoil 
badges  adorn  tho  architecture  of  this  period 
that  one  writer  claims  for  it  the  title  of  “ the]1 
Heraldic  period,”  instead  of  the  Perpendicular 
style. 

Henry  VIII.  appears  to  have  continued  to* 
use  his  father’s  badges,  and  his  numerous  wives* 
adopted  their  own  devices,  the  pomegranate  of: 
Catherine  of  Arragon  being  the  most  familiar.  J 
The  next  three  sovereigns  bore  Tudor  roses, f 
to  which  Elizabeth  added  a crowned  falcon  and 
sceptre,  with  the  motto,  “ Semper  Eadem,”  j 
and  a most  inappropriate  one  it  was. 

James  I.  introduced  the  Scottish  thistle,  and  < 
sometimes  bore  it  in  conjunction  with  a rose  i 
crowned,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
original  badge  borne  by  English  monarchs,  if 
we  except  the  rose-branch  and  thistle  (growing- ; 
from  one  branch)  of  Queen  Anne,  and  with  this*  i 
last  of  the  Stuarts  personal  badges  ceased  to  be  i 
used  by  the  reigning  monarchs,  and  the  plume  . 
of  the  Princes  of  Wales  is  all  that  is  left  to  us  : 
of  the  numerous  tribe. 

Some  fine  examples  of  this  ostrich  plume  are  ■ 
to  be  met  with  at  Peterborough,  Worcester,.  . 
Ludlow,  Exeter,  and  St.  Albans. 

The  “ collar  of  esses,”  60  constantly  met  witb  > 
on  the  effigies  in  our  old  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, is  a badge  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  . 
and  the  origin  of  the  S is  a matter  of  disoute, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  represent  the 
word  “ Soveraygne,”  the  favourite  motto  of 
Henry  IV. 

r The  corresponding  collar  of  the  House  of 
^ ork  is  made  up  of  suns  and  roses  alternate, 
but,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  familiar  as  its  rival. 

W ith  the  extinction  of  the  feudal  system  the 
bearing  of  badges  has  gone  out,  and  with  it 
a most  important  landmark  in  our  country’s 
history  has  disappeared,  and  the  means  of  fixing 
the  age  of  a building,  and  in  many  cases  the 
determining  the  founder  of  it. 


Liverpool.. — The  offices  of  tho  Toxteth  Park 
Local  Board,  Liverpool,  are  being  altered,  from 
plans  prepared  by  their  surveyor,  Mr.  John 
lnce,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  tender  of  Mr. 
John  Carruthers,  of  Lucerne-street,  Toxteth 
Park,  having  been  accepted. 
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PROPOSED  SOB  WAYS  AT  THE  MANSION 
HOUSE. 

The  annexed  cut  sliows  the  lines  of  the  sub- 
ways for  foot-passengers  which  were  proposed 
recently  to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
and  which  were  referred  to  the  Streets  Com- 
mittee for  a report  and  estimate.  The  plan  is 
devised  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman.  In  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  the  scheme  it  may  be  observed 
that  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  a very 
difficult  matter  for  pedestrians  to  make 
progress  at  all  in  that  immediate  locality  in 
consequence  of  the  very  large  concentration  of 
vehicular  traffic  from  all  directions,  and  where 
the  pedestrian  traffic  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  point  in  the  metropolis.  In  1860,  during 
nine  busy  hours  of  tho  day,  56,235  people 
crossed  over  on  foot  between  the  vehicles  and 
under  horses’  heads,  a rather  trying  task 
for  the  strongest  and  bravest,  but  for  a con- 
siderable number  a matter  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  King  William-street,  by  the  statue, 
comes  next  in  this  respect,  where  42,935  crossed 
over.  During  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day, 
however,  a total  number  of  84,352  persons 
crossed  over  at  the  Mansion  House  intersection, 
and  63,592  at  King  Willism-street,  which  is 
equal  to  totals  of  27,279,416  and  20,565,632 
respectively,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
enormous  crowds  have  to  cross  over  between 
the  vehicular  traffic,  which  is  stopped  every  few 
minutes  to  let  a stream  of  pedestrians  across, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  day.  This  neces- 
sarily causes  considerable  delay  in  the  traffic, 
while  at  the  same  time  foot-passengers  are 
waiting  in  groups  at  every  corner  to  cross  when 
an  opportunity  occurs.  There  has  been  a 
general  increase  in  the  pedestrian  traffic  of  tho 
City  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  29  per 
cent.,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  cross- 
ing over  daily  in  the  manner  previously  de- 
scribed at  the  Mansion  House  108,814  people, 
or  a total  of  34,080,545  during  the  year,  allow- 
ing for  one-fifth  of  the  traffic  on  Sundays.  The 
vehicular  traffic  in  the  principal  streets  of  the 
City  haR  increased  far  more  rapidly.  From 
1850  to  1865  it  increased  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent.,  but  the  increase  has  not  been  so  great  in 
recent  years.  In  the  year  1873,  9,225  vehicles 
passed  into  and  from  the  Bank  through  the 
Poultry  alone,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease 1 ,106  vehicles  pass  the  Poultry  daily. 
Tho  total  number  of  vehicles,  however, 
passing  the  Mansion  House  and  Bunk 
centre  daily  is  estimated  at  54,989  or  17,222,555 
per  annum.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
figures  without  comparisons.  In  1866,  of 
vehicles  passing  along  Oxford-street,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  s-ime  number  (6,800)  passed  along 
Prince’s-street  by  the  Bank  daily,  and  whilst 
ever  Westminster  Bridge  (where  there  is  a 
larger  traffic  than  at  any  other  point  outside 
the  City  boundary)  there  passed  11,609  vehicles 
daily;  yet  the  number  passing  along  CheapBide, 
by  Milk-street,  every  day  was  13,016.  These 
figures  speak  volumes  in  favour  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  some  greater  facility  for  crossing 


at  that  point.  The  proposal  is  to  construct 
underground,  in  the  centre  of  the  several  road- 
ways in  a lino  with  Princes-street,  a circular 
chamber,  about  20  ft.  in  diameter,  with  an  Sft. 
skylight  at  the  top,  for  light  and  ventilation. 
Around  such  skylight,  at  the  street  level,  would 
be  a footway  left,  6 ft.  wide,  as  a refuge,  pro- 
tected by  a kerb  and  posts,  in  lieu  of  the  inade- 
quate small  refuges.  From  the  circular  chamber 
beneath  would  radiate  subways  (1)  to  the 
Union  Bank  corner,  by  Princes-street  (the 
projecting  property  having  been  recently  bought 
by  tho  Commissioners  of  sewers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  widening  and  improving  Mansion  House- 
street;  (2)  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Mansion  House  basement;  (3)  to  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Exchange,  by  tho  Wellington 
sta'ue ; and  (4)  to  the  Globe  Insurance  Office 
corner.  At  each  of  these  points  access  by 
means  of  a flight  of  steps  would  bo  gained  to 
the  several  subways,  all  of  which  would  be 
lined  with  white  glazed  bricks,  with  name-plates 
fixed  to  the  walls  at  the  ceutral  chamber, 
indicating  where  the  subways  lead  to.  Tho 
subways  would  be  amply  ventilated,  and 
lighted  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  a pre- 
liminary contract  having  been  just  entered  into 
with  one  of  the  electric  light  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  immediate  locality,  so 
that  tho  cost  would  not  be  great.  Policemen 
would  be  stationed  beneath,  and  gates  be  placed 
at  the  entrances,  which  would  be  closed  at 
night. 

The  last  suggestion  does  away  with  one 
objection  to  subways,  the  liability  of  their 
becoming  lurking-places  for  dangerous  or  dis- 
reputable characters.  The  practical  difficulty 
will  be  with  regard  to  Bewersand  gas  and  water 
mains,  and  this  is  matter  for  special  examina- 
tion and  report.  That  Buch  an  underground 
crossing  would  be  an  immense  convenience,  and 
remove  what  is  to  a certain  extent  a source  of 
danger,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  tho  removal 
of  the  pedestrian  traffic  from  the  surface  would 
lead  to  some  little  acceleration  of  the  vehicular 
traffic,  as  vehicles  are  stopped  at  intervals  now 
by  the  police  to  allow  of  pedestrians  crossing. 


THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  MARYLEBONE. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

St.  Marylebone  (like  St.  Pancras)  possesses 
two  parish  churches,  the  old  and  the  new. 
When  Tyburn  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1741  on 
the  side  of  the  former  edifice,  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bourne,  now  Marylebone.  It  is  situated  ;n  the 
High-street,  and  is  the  mother  church  of  the 
manor  and  parish.  St.  Marylebone  New  Church 
is  situated  a little  to  the  north  of  the  old  church, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Marylebone-road,  oppo- 
site York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  and  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Thomas  Hardwick,  a pupil  of 
Sir  William  Chambers,  and  father  of  Mr.  Philip 
Hardwick,  R.A.  This  was  the  church  selected 
by  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 


tion for  their  first  Saturday  afternoon’s  visit 
this  session,  on  Saturday  last,  the  24th  inst. 

The  portico  faces  the  north,  “a  peculiarity, 
says  Peter  Cunningham,  “in  some  measure 
forced  upon  the  architect  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  selected  for  its  erection.”  The  first 
stone  was  laid  July  5th,  1813,  and  the  building 
consecrated  February  4th,  1817.  The  total 
cost  was  about  60.0001.  The  altar-piece  of  the 
“ Holy  Family”  was  presented  by  the  painter, 
Benjamin  West,  P.R.A. 

The  members  assembled  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  at  three  p.m.,  and  were  received 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  architect,  of  Gray  s 
Inn,  who  has  been  superintending  the  execu- 
tion of  very  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, and  also  by  Mr.  G.  Constantine, 
who  has  been  officiating  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  After  explaining  the  drawings,  Mr. 
Harris  proceeded  to  show  the  members  what  is 
being  done  to  the  building.  Some  lithographic 
sketches  of  the  interior  were  handed  round, 
entitled  “ St.  Marylebone  Parish  Church,  as  it 
appeared,  May,  1883.”  At  that  time  a con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Edward  Conder, 
builder,  for  11,3531.,  who  is  executing  the  work  ; 
tho  contract  for  beating  apparatus  in  tbo  base- 
ment  being  completed  by  Mr.  Staiuton,  of  2b, 
Liverpool-street,  King’s-cross.  Tho  whole  of 
the  stained  glass  and  decorations  are  by  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Smith,  & Campbell ; and  all  the  marble 
and  mosaic  work  is  by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  the 
wood  carving  being  by  Messrs.  Daymond  & Go. 
Altogether  the  several  contracts  and  extra  works 
when  completed  would,  Mr.  Harris  said,  cost 
about  24  000/.  The  principal  alteration  consists 
in  taking  down  the  south  wall  of  the  church, 
usually  occupying  the  cast  end,  and  throwing 
out  a largo  circular  apse,  at  once  giving  the 
interior  a bold  and  imposing  effect.  The  old 
pews  and  seats  have  been  removed,  and  new 
ones  of  Honduras  mahogany  substituted,  Freuch 
polished. 

The  sedilia  and  choir-stalls  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Walden,  of  Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden, 
and  the  reseating  of  the  nave  by  Messrs. 
Lascelles  & Co.,  of  Bunbill-row,  who  have  also 
executed  the  external  concrete  facings.  The 
orgau  is  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison,  of  Euston- 
road  ; the  carton  pierrc  work  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
& Sons;  and  the  lectern,  gas-standards,  and 
gas-fittings  generally  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & 
Go.,  of  Brownlow-street.  The  cushions  and 
mats  for  the  use  of  the  sacrarium  have  been 
embroidered  in  colours  by  ladies  of  the  congre- 
gation from  designs  by  the  architect.  Besides 
the  addition  of  the  semicircular  apse  at  the  end 
of  the  nave,  a new  clergy  vestry  and  a strong- 
room have  been  added.  These  works,  Mr. 
Harris  said,  have  been  designed  to  harmonise 
with  the  old  structure,  and  are  so  planned  as 
not  to  alter  or  interfere  with  any  of  its  main 
external  features. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  side  gallones  have 
been  removed.  The  old  altar-piece  by  Benjamin 
West  is  now  placed  in  the  now  clergy  vestry. 
The  body  of  the  church  has  been  repaved  with 
Comblanchien  and  Royge  Royal  marbles  in 
chequers,  the  old  marble  font  being  refixed  in 
its  former  position.  The  iron  columns  support- 
ing tho  lower  galleries  have  been  cased  with 
wood,  as  Ionic  columns  on  bases  level  with  top 
of  benches. 

The  new  screen  walls  have  a podium  up  to 
the  gallery  ceiling  level ; these  are  enriched 
with  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  are  pierced 
with  openings  into  tho  wings.  The  large  arched 
opening  on  the  left  contains  the  organ  front  and 
screen.  An  enriched  Corinthian  entablature, 
surmounting  the  pilasters  of  screen  walls  is 
carried  all  round  the  church  in  place  of  the  old 
unsightly  cove. 

The  ceiling  has  been  enriched  with  moulded 
ribs.  That  portion  over  the  choir  and  a wide 
border  round  the  main  ceiling  being  panelled, 
and  the  portion  over  the  choir  aud  elsewhere 
slightly  relieved  with  carton-pierre  enrich- 
ments. Adjustable  flaps  are  arranged  in  the 
roof,  in  connexion  with  the  pierced  moulding 
round  the  largo  central  space,  to  assist  the  ven- 
tilation. 

In  the  left-hand  wing  the  alteration  consists 
of  a re-arrangement  of  tho  stairs  from  the 
vestibule  to  the  gallery  and  to  the  vaults,  and 
the  formation  of  a verger’s  room. 

The  marbles  used  in  the  pulpit  and  screen 
are, — Pulpit,  rouge  royal,  Siena,  Joinville,  Com- 
blanchien, and  alabaster;  Scieen,  rouge  royal 
and  alabaster,  circular  panels,  Joiuville,  inlaid 
with  white  marble. 

The  stalls  are  panelled  and  enriched  with 
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carving,  four  of  the  ends  having  angels  with 
musical  instruments.  The  sacrarium  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  apse,  and  is  raised  two  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  choir,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a marble  balustrade.  The  floor  of 
the  sacrarium  and  choir  is  paved  with  mosa;c, 
the  altar-space  being  two  steps  higher  than  the 
adjoining  floor  level,  and  2 ft.  4 in.  higher  than 
the  floor  of  the  nave.  There  are  four  windows 
to  the  apse,  two  on  either  side  of  the  reredos. 
A domical  roof  surmounts  the  whole,  ceiled 
with  fibrous  plaster,  and  divided  into  five  com- 
partments by  moulded  ribs. 

A plinth  and  surbaseof  marble  line  the  walls 
5 ft.  high,  above  and  up  to  the  window-sills 
being  filled  with  marble  mosaics,  representing 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  angels, 
cherub-heads,  &c.  The  credence-table  is  of 
carved  marble,  and  the  sedilia  panelled  and 
carved.  A prie-dieu  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
sedilia.  The  altar-table  is  of  wood,  having  a 
mosaic  frontal  in  marble  frame.  The  subjects 
in  the  panels  arc  connected  with  the  Fassover. 

The  reredos  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
middle  bay.  The  front  pilasters  are  carved  in 
low  relief,  with  arabesques  symbolical  of  the 
Resurrection.  The  marble  entablature  con 
tinues  round  over  the  reredos  with  a carved 
pediment,  the  tympanum  being  enriched  with 
cherub  heads. 

The  four  windows  of  the  apse  are  filled  with 
painted  glass,  forming,  with  the  Crucifixion, 
series  of  five  subjects  connected  with  our  Lord’s 
life  on  earth.  The  windows  of  the  apse  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Waller;  six  of  the  painted 
subjects  between  the  nave  windows  by  Mr.  E. 
Armitage,  R.A. 

There  was  another  meeting  at  the  church  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  many  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  architect  attended  to  point 
out  to  those  invited  the  chief  points  in  the 
alterations. 

The  reconsecration  of  the  church  will  take 
place  this  day  (Saturday,  Jan.  31st)  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford. 


Illustrations. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  DECORATION  OP 
THE  DOME  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

BY  JOHN  P.  SEDDON,  AECHITECT. 

R.  SEDDON,  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
discuesioR  upon  the  paper  read  about 
the  decoration  of  the  Dome  of  St. 
by  Mr.  Stannus,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 


Paul’s 


tute  of  British  Architects,  contended  that  all 
the  designs  yet  brought  before  the  public, 
being  based  upon  sub-division  of  the  dome 
by  vertical  ribs  or  circular  panels,  involving 
more  or  less  sham  architectural  details 
beyond  the  real  ones  provided  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  were  wrong  in  principle.  Such 
features,  in  themselves  inadmissible,  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  the  surface  of  the  dome 
which  Wren  had  not  broken  up;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  vertical  ribs,  they  introduced  a 
Lrothic  aspiring  tendency  instead  of  the  repose 
appropriate  to  the  Classic  architecture  of  St. 
Paul  s,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  circular  panels, 
they  produce  a petite  and  confused  effect.  He 
©tiled  attention  to  the  picture  by  Sandro 
Botticelli  in  the  National  Gallery  as  affording 
an  example  of  fit  and  proper  treatment  for  the 
decoration  of  such  a dome  by  means  of  sub- 
dividing it  by  horizontal  zones  alone. 

,,T1le  ,a1CC0,mPianying  drawing  was  made  from 
Mr.  Seddons  sketches  and  directions  during  the 
fortnight  that  had  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
he  reading  of  Mr.  Stannus’s  paper  and  the 
adjourned  discussion  thereon,  by  Mr.  H.  G. 

Relh?7’  iS'n  \n  fche  e“ploy  of  Messrs. 
Bolham,  of  lo5  Buckingham  Palace-road,  who 
had  been  hie  (Mr.  Seddon’a)  pupil  in  decorative 


golden  hue  of  the  cloud-background  of  the 
figures,  from  and  upon  which  the  stars  and  rays 
in  brighter  gold  would  detach  themselves,  while 
the  several  zones  would  bo  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  cornice  below  by  the  quiet 
greyish-blue  which  would  be  the  proper  con- 
trast to  the  rest  of  the  ground  ; the  wings  of 
the  angels  and  dresses  of  the  figures  Mould 
supply  the  stronger  colouring  needed.  In  the 
upper  zones  the  heavenly  host  and  angelic 
choirs  M-otild  be  represented,  and  around  the 
central  circle  or  eye  of  the  dome,  symbolising 
light  or  the  sun,  golden  rays  would  stream 
downwards  towards  the  several  groups  below. 

Of  course  the  treatment  thus  somewhat 
hastily  elaborated  is  open  to  modification  and 
improvement;  but  as  regards  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  design,  and  the  predominance  of 
horizontal  zonal  divisions  M-hich  Mr.  Seddon 
maintains  to  be  appropriate,  ample  scope  would 
be  afForded  for  the  talents  of  the  able  artists 
who  have  been  engaged. 

The  question,  at  auy  rate,  is  one  that  must  not 
be  looked  upon  only  from  a painter’s  point  of 

iew,  and  certainly  not  from  a false  architoc- 
turesque  one.  It  demands  that  proper  com 
bination  of  the  arts  which  constitutes  true 
decorative  art,  which,  from  the  long  severance 
of  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  seems 
to  have  been  lost  Bight  of. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  thecoloured 
drawing  by  Messrs.  Boussod  & Valadon’s  (late 
GoHpil  & Co.)  phototype  process. 


I HE  HOLBORN  RESTAURANT. 

We  illustrate  this  Meek  two  views  of  this 
restaurant. 

One  view  shows  the  front  towards  Holborn 
of  the  block  which  lias  now  for  some  time  been 
erected  ; the  interior  arrangement  of  which  is  so 
well  known  that  we  need  not  now  describe  it 

The  other  view  shows  the  front  toMards 
Little  Queen-street  of  the  block  now  to  be 
erected,  forming  as  it  does  the  eastern  annexe 
of  the  restaurant.  The  ground-floor  will  < 
tain  the  new  grill-room,  70  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  the 
upper  stories  will  be  devoted  to  private  dining- 
rooms to  accommodate  parties  of  from  twenty 
to  fifty  persons.  The  upper  part  of  this  front 
has  been  set  back  to  avoid  litigation  with  the 
owners  of  property  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Little  Queen-street. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  to  carry  out  the  entire 
scheme  of  the  promoters  of  this  restaurant,  the 
eastern  corner  of  Little  Queen-street  must  be 
taken  in,  and,  as  soon  as  the  leases  of  that  block 
fall  in,  the  premises  will  be  pulled  down  and  the 
new  work  proceeded  with,  thus  completing  the 


building. 

The  buildings  now  illustrated  have  been  and 
will  be  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Archer  & Green,  Mr.  Holloway  acting  as  the 
superintendent  of  works. 


^ d?S1Bn  1,16  ■rarface  of  the  dome  is  sob- 
dmded  horizontally  into  three  zones  of  figures 

representmgseated  saints,  prophets,  andmartyrs, 

with  attendant  angels  standing  behind  them. 
t!VK*'n°n  °f,  fig^es  » in  accord 


r.,i.‘hISaC,nB  of  .tb0  arphitectnral  supports 


?r°UP7f  “DBel8  — -o,„ 

he  eight  principal  piers,  so  as  to  emphasise 


_ * 1-—  du  as 

T if;?.  “Lar0.id  in  the  arrangement. 


white  to  ab0Te  the  piers  being  clad  in 

white  to  render  them  more  prominent  than  the 


afEord°mncb  C.0,?“ri"g  Botticelli's  picture  would 
afford  much  help,  as  m the  lustrous  subdued 


THREE  SUFFOLK  ROOFS. 

The  three  roofs  illustrated  in  this  week’s 
issue  were  sketched  during  the  Architectural 
Association’s  visit  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and 
neighbourhood  last  August,  and  are  certainly 
among  the  most  interesting  examples  seen  on 
the  excursion.  They  all  three  have  the  alter- 
nating trusses  varied,  but  with  that  single 
feature  their  similarity  ends. 

The  roof  at  Ixworth  is  over  the  chancel,  and 
the  main  truss  is  of  a collar- braced  construc- 
tion, the  arched  brace  coming  down  on  to  a 
small  hammer-beam,  the  hammer-brace  resting 
upon  a small  octagonal  shaft  with  moulded  cap 
and  base  worked  out  of  the  wall-piece,  and 
carried  by  a moulded  and  foliated  stone  corbel 
The  intermediate  is  collar-braced  also,  but  has 
the  hammer-beam  omitted,  the  arched  brace 
finishing  directly  on  to  the  octagonal  shaft  and 
corbel.  The  spandrels,  filled  with  delicate 
tracery,  have  a very  rich  and  pleasing  effect. 
The  cornice  has  the  usual  square  four-leaved 
flower  in  a hollow,  and  is  embattled,  but  above 
that  again  is  some  effective  pierced  work.  The 
ndges,  purlin  and  truss  appear  to  be  well 
moulded,  but  the  rafters  are  left  square 

Hawstead  nave  roof  is  of  a flatter  pitch,  and 
has  heavier  timbers,  giving  it  a much  more 
substantial  appearance.  The  main  truss  has  a 
four-centre  arched  brace  resting  on  a hammer- 
beam  carved  as  an  angel,  with  wings  slightly 
spread,  and  the  hammer-brace  finished  on  l 
stone  corbel,  moulded  and  carved  as  a head  or 
mask.  The  intermediate  has  a larger  four- 
centre  arched  brace  coming  down  directly  on  to 


a similar  stone  corbel.  A curious  feature  i ,i 
this  truss  is  that,  at  the  same  level  as  tn 
hammer-beam  of  the  main  truss,  there  is  a rut. 
sort  of  hammer-beam  carved  on  the  archa 
brace,  but  not  projecting  beyond  it.  T 
cornice  is  unusually  deep.  At  the  bottom  is 
row  of  small  shields  separated  by  a continual 
overlapping  and  zig-zag  label  or  band  ; abcql 
this  a row  of  quatrefoil  and  traceried  piercinio 
edged  above  and  below  with  the  strawberm 
leaf  enrichment,  and  above  that  again  lari 
four-leaved  flowers  in  a hollow,  these  enricil 
meuts  separated  with  moulding,  and  the  whdj' 
crowned  with  the  strawberry-leaf  enrichment 
The  spr.mdrel8  above  the  hammer-beam  are  nt! 
filled  with  tracery.  There  are  two  purli-ji 
between  the  ridge  and  cornice,  and  all  the  largli 
timbers  are  richly  moulded. 

If  there  were  nothing  but  the  roofs  to  see  n: 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Mildenhall,  it  wow 
be  M’orth  the  exertion  of  a long  day’s  journey  t 
pay  it  a visit.  Those  to  the  aisles  are  remart 
able,  if  not  altogether  beautiful,  that  on  tl| 
north  for  its  bold  and  vigorous  carving  d 
dragons  and  grotesques,  that  on  the  south  f| 
its  richly-moulded  timbers,  traceried  spandrel 
and  carved  angels,  but  the  feature  of  the  churcfc 
is  its  glorious  nave-roof.  In  this  the  alternatirt 
arrangement  of  the  trusses  is  particular! 
happy,  as  the  appearance  of  crowding,  so  noticitf 
able  in  some  of  those  elaborate  roofs  where  tli 
trusses  are  not  far  distant  from  each  other  aia 
every  one  a repeat  of  its  neighbour,  is  hei  I 
entirely  absent;  there  is  richness,  bnt  there  ik 
repose  also,  for,  where  the  intermediates  finisiti 
at  the  cornice  spring  out  large  and  beautifulLli 
carved  angels,  “ hovering”  as  it  were,  fcheil 
wings  outspreading  and  catching  the  play  rj 
light  here  and  there  from  the  windows  M'hio*. 
are  directly  under  them.  The  roof  itself  a 
rather  flat-pitched,  and  the  beam  of  the  mai 
truss  cambered  beneath  it  is  a deep  four-cent»i 
arched  brace  dying  into  the  wall-piece  aui 
resting  on  a stone  cap,  the  shaft  coming  dow* 
to  the  ground  ; over  the  centre  of  the  bead 
and  springing  directly  from  it  is  an  arch,  thr 
spandrels  on  either  side  being  filled  with  tracerjii 
as  are  those  below  also.  The  beam  and  comictif 
are  similarly  enriched  with  the  square  flowe'J 
embattlements,  small  angels  alternating  wit 
large  carved  patera?  and  the  strawberry-leuv 
running  all  round  as  the  crowning  membeu 
The  lower  edge  of  the  intermediate  and  of  thi!1 
curved  brace  has  a square  flower  in  a flatholloMi! 
and  all  the  larger  timbers  are  well  moulded 
Neither  sketch  nor  description  expresses  th.: 
beanty  of  this  roof,  but  perhaps  they  mai 
tempt  one  or  another  to  make  the  long  day’;! 
journey  as  opportunity  occurs. 

Thomas  Garkatt. 


HOTEL  DE  YILLE,  DINANT. 

The  H6tel  de  Ville  was  erected  in  the  comE 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  n 
part  of  the  walls  and  a turret  which  hao. 
escaped  demolishment  in  the  sixteenth  century: 
when  Dinant  M’as  taken  by  the  French  undei 
the  Due  deNevers.  The  bow-window,  &c.,  and 
roof  are  evidently  of  later  date,  and  were 
probably  added  after  the  unfortunate  town  was: 
again  taken  by  the  French  in  1673,  when  nc 
doubt  it  again  suffered  partial  demolishment i 
The  building  is  now  entirely  yellow-washed 
over.  R.  A.  Briggs. 


TnE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION,  1885. 


at  the  Preliminarv  Examination  of  the  Institu-t 

tion,  held  on  the  20th  and  21st  inst.,  the  folloM’-i 

ing  satisfied  the  Examiners  : — 

Archibald,  C.  I'. 

Lumley,  J.  A_ 

Beard,  E.  T. 

Bensley,  0.  E. 

Mann,  R.  B. 

Brown,  W.  E. 

Buss,  F.  G.  W. 

Newton,  F.  J.  G. 

Champion,  L.  C. 

Nicholson,  E. 

Chew,  H.  V. 

Coalos,  H.  G. 

Parry,  R. 

Crokat,  E.  A 

Eves,  W.  L. 

Fitzbugh,  W.  R. 

Rand,  J. 

Goodman,  P. 

Gough,  G.  S. 

Selby,  F. 

Green,  T.  J. 

Harding,  R.  B. 

Varley,  T.  E. 

*Jenkins,  H.  L. 

Vaughan,  E.  B. 

Jonas,  S.  M. 

Webb,  F.  N. 

Jones,  F.  H. 

Wilkinson,  G.  H. 

Lloyd,  W.  R. 

* Pawed  at  bead  of  liat. 
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Ixworth  . Church 


HaWSTEAD.  Ch. 


Cornice. A. 


Mildenhall.Ch: 


Cornice.  C. 


G*Queen  S'  London  .WO 


CHANCEL  HOOF. 


Have  hoof. 


Nave  Hoof. 


Sphnof^il  . 3. 


ROOFS  OF  SUFFOLK  CHURCHES. 

Sketched  during  the  Architectural  Association  Excursion,  1884,  by  Me.  T.  Garratt. 


RY  31,  1885. 


DOME  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL, 

3LLI  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 

. Architect. 

is.  Pelham’s,  155,  Buckingham  Palace  Road , 


II,  1886. 


Messrs.  Archer  & Green,  Architects, 
ueen  Street. 


$ 


' 
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BO  FEET 


Diagram  explanatory  of  Mr.  Fergusson’ s Proposed  Method  of  Treating  the  T Vest  Front  of 
Westminster  Hall. 


WESTMINSTER  HALL. 


Sib, — The  evidence  already  collected  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  together 
fitb  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the 
’ imes  and  other  papers,  have,  at  all  events,  made 
b quite  clear  that  the  west  side  of  Westminster 
lall  was  never  Been  or  meant  to  be  seen  from 
without.  It  formed  one  side  of  the  court,  or 
eries  of  courts,  in  which  the  domestic  offices  of 
he  palace  were  situated ; it,  in  fact,  formed 
, good  strong  blank  wall,  which  was,  at  all  times, 
rom  its  erection,  utilised  to  support  buildings 
ir  lean-tos  of  one  or  two  stories,  with  sloping  or 
lat  roofs  aB  convenience  may  have  required, 
[here  is,  however,  absolutely  no  proof,  either 
listorical  or  material,  that  a cloister,  or  any- 
hing  of  the  sort,  ever  existed  there.  The 
■emains  of  traces  of  the  external  walls  of  the 
lall  of  Rufus  being  still  found  in  situ  in  itself 
a sufficient  to  prove  that  it  never  was  intended 
o be  seen.  The  architects  of  the  time  of 
lichard  II.  considered  the  Norman  style  as 
larbarous  and  exploded,  and  never  would  have 
illowed  any  fragments  of  it  to  remain  had  they 
lot  been  covered  up  and  concealed  by  some 
mbsequent  exertions.  This,  therefore,  is  a case 
n which  archeology  may,  for  once,  be  safely 
hrown  overboard.  It  is  in  vain  and  absurd  to 
ook  at  the  wall  of  the  Hall  when  it  formed  the 
inseen  side  of  a private  inner  court  for  any 
lints  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  it,  when,  by 
he  recent  demolitions,  it  has  become  the  most 
imminent  and  important  external  feature  of 
>ne  of  the  most  ornate  buildings  in  Europe. 

This  being  so,  the  one  question  that  now 
•emains  to  be  solved  is  to  try  to  ascertain  how, 
inder  these  altered  circumstances,  a Mediaeval 
irchitect  would  have  treated  the  west  flank  of 
he  Hall,  and  we  may  certainly  answer,  in  the 


first  place, — Notas  Mr.  Pearson  proposes  to  treat 
it.  The  great  defect  of  the  west  wall  as  at 
presont  exposed,  and  it  is  a serious  one,  is  that 
it  is  too  low  when  seen  in  conjunction  with  the 
noble  but  colossal  roof  it  was  built  to  support. 
By  cutting  the  height  into  two  or  three  low 
stories,  by  dividing  it  into  walls  in  two  planes, 
and  by  strongly  accentuating  the  horizontal 
lines,  Mr.  Pearson’s  design  tends  in  every  way 
to  exaggerate  this  defect  and  to  destroy 
the  dignity  that  would  result  from  a simpler 
treatment.  What  I,  on  the  contrary,  conceive 
a Mediaeval  architect  would  have  done  under 
the  circumstances  would  have  been  to  accentuate 
the  vertical  lines  of  his  design  at  the  expense  of 
the  horizontal,  and  to  introduce  no  prominent 
feature  between  the  base  and  the  copiDg.  This 
could  easily  be  effected  by  introducing  an 
attached  buttress  between  each  of  the  flying 
ones,  and  crowning  them  all  by  pinnacles  of 
appropriate  height.  Whether  exactly  as  shown 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  or  in  any  other  form  we 
need  not  now  stop  to  discuss.  It  would  certainly 
be  on  that  principle.  The  woodcut,  however, 
must  not  be  considered  as  pretending  to  be 
a design  fit  for  execution  ; it  is  in  reality  a 
diagram  intended  to  illustrate  two  among  the 
many  modes  which  could  be  adopted  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  details  of  which  must  be  left  to 
bo  designed  by  whoever  is  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  work.  The  special  merit  of 
the  proposal  shown  in  the  woodcut,  for  the 
present  purpose,  is  that  its  thirteen  buttresses 
and  pinnacles  reproduce  the  thirteen  trusses  of 
the  roof  internally,  and  so  bring  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  into  that  harmony  which  is  one  of 
the  important  elements  of  all  good  architec- 
ture. 

There  are  in  England  probably  100  halls  of 
various  sizes  attached  to  palaces,  colleges,  or 
other  public  buildings,  not  one  of  which,  I 
venture  to  assert,  has  its  principal  front 
encumbered  by  low  mean  buildings,  such  as  it 
is  proposed  to  add  to  this  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  them  all.  In  every  one, 
so  far  as  I know,  the  front  wall  rises  from 
the  ground  and  continues  unbroken  to  the 
coping,  and  a battlement  of  more  or  less 


importance  is  added  with  pinnacles  and  other 
ornaments  to  give  it  greater  height  and1 
dignity. 

Neither  Mr.  Pearson  nor  any  of  the  archi- 
tects consulted  by  tbe  Government  seem  to- 
have  realised  the  glorious  opportunity  the 
recent  demolitions  afford  of  completing  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  architectural  combinations 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  The  Hall,  as  a secular 
building,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  nave 
of  the  Abbey,  as  an  ecclesiastical  one,  and  the 
two  seen  together  form  a group,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Parliament  Houses,  which  one 
might  challenge  the  world  to  rival.  On  the 
whole,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Hall,  if 
properly  treated,— is  the  finest  and  grandest  of 
the  two,  and  to  deform  it,  as  it  is  proposed  to- 
do,  by  mean  and  incongruous  adjuncts,  would 
be,— to  use  the  mildest  form  of  expression, 
applicable, — an  unpardonable  mistake. 

The  design  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,, 
represented  in  your  last  issue,  is  too  grandiose, 
and  on  too  expensive  a scale  to  be  thought  ofr 
in  these  days  of  economy.  If  the  Government 
want  a building  to  accommodate  commissiona 
and  committees,  or  residences  for  officers  of 
the  House,  they  can  obtain  it  nearly  as  conve- 
niently, and  far  more  cheaply,  by  erecting  a 
plainer  building  at  the  south  end  of  the  garden, 
facing  the  Victoria  Tower.  It  could  easily  be 
connected  with  the  Houses  by  a corridor  along, 
the  Embankment,  and  might  be  made  a far  more, 
valuable  metropolitan  improvement  than  any 
building  in  New  Palace-yard. 

The  great  objection,  however,  to  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  scheme,  to  my  mind,  is  that  it  again- 
covers  up  and  hides  the  Hall.  My  impression 
is  that  if  he  had  lived  to  see  the  Hall  in  the 
dignified  position  it  now  holds,  he  would  hava 
seized  on  its  exterior,  and  made  it  the  central 
and  most  important  feature  of  his  new  build- 
ings, in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  made  it& 
interior  the  appropriate  vestibule  to  the  Houses, 
which  thus  forms  the  noblest  feature  in  his 
design.  With  his  taste  and  skill  he  could  very 
easily  have  accomplished  this.  It  remains  to. 
be  seen  whether  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  any 
of  his  successors,  and  if  they  are  capable, 
of  making  it  externally,  as  it  is  avowedly, 
internally,  the  most  beautiful  Hall  in  Europe. 

Jas.  Fergosson. 

20,  Langham-place,  Jan.  27, 1885. 


SURVEYORS  HIP  ITEMS. 

Accrington. — Mr.  E.  Knowles,  Borough  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor  of  Accrington,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Accrington  and  Church  Joint- 
Sewerage  Board  as  their  Engineer,  at  a salary 
of  2001.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as 
Engineer  to  the  Corporation. 

Dynn. — The  Lynn  Town  Council,  at  a special- 
meeting  on  the  16th  inst.  convened  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Borough  Surveyor’s  duties  and- 
emoluments,  unanimously  resolved  to  employ 
Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey  (the  Borough  Surveyor)  to- 
design  their  engineering  and  architectural  works, 
and  for  such  work,  in  addition  to  his  salary  for 
ordinary  duties,  to  pay  him  4 1.  per  cent,  if  the 
works  are  carried  out  and  if  approved,  but  if  not 
carried  out,  21.  per  cent.  The  architectural 
work  now  in  hand  consists  of  the  restoration  or 
the  Town- hall,  new  Fire  Brigade  Station r 
stabling,  stores,  and  cart-sheds.  The  latter  are 
now  being  erected.  Tbe  engineering  work 
includes  an  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Nar.  The 
salary  is  3001.  a year,  with  house,  rates,  and- 
coal  free,  for  the  appointments  of  borough  sur- 
veyor, waterworks  manager,  chief  officer  of  the 
fire  brigade,  and  estate  agent.  The  Corpora- 
tion are  the  principal  land  and  property  owners 
in  the  borough,  and  own  extensive  estates- 
beyond  its  boundaries. 


Schools  and  Mission  Church,  Blackburn. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Building 
Committee  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  Schools,. 
Blackburn,  ten  sets  of  drawings  have  been 
received  in  competition  for  the  proposed  Branch 
Schools  and  Mission  Church  at  Little  Harwood  r 
Blackburn.  After  an  examination  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  of  the 
drawings  be  submitted  to  an  independent  archi- 
tect for  adjudication  (no  one,  excepting  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Harris,  M.A.,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  referee).  The 
four  designs  selected  by  the  referee  are  two  sett*, 
with  the  motto  “Knowledge  is  Power,”  one- 
each  “ Design  by  Study,”  and  “ Self-Help.  ’ 
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PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL  TOWER. 

Sir, — During  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  in  the  Times,  reference  was  made  by 
Professor  Freeman  to  the  new  steeple  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  as  “ preserving  the  actual 
touch  of  the  old  building.”  This,  though  on  the 
whole  correct,  seems  to  imply  that  the  rebuild- 
ing was  carried  out  exactly  as  before  the  fall  in 
1861.  There  was,  however,  an  important  altera- 
tion then  made,  in  order  to  get  over  an  ancient 
•defect,  much  like  that  which  existed  at 
Peterborough. 

At  Chichester  the  roofs  and  clearstory  walls 
of  the  body  of  the  church  had  all  been  raised 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  pitch  of  the 
roofs  slightly  increased  above  that  of  the  roofs  of 
the  preceding  century,  which  were  co-eval  with 
the  tower  belfry  stage  then  reconstructed  on 
the  Norman  arches.  The  result  was  that  the 
roofs,  as  raised,  ran  up  against  and  covered  the 
bases  and  lower  part  of  the  shafts  of  the  belfry 
windows. 

When  the  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
steeple  were  prepared  (from  drawings  of  the 
old  one)  it  was  decided  by  the  architects,  the 
late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  Slater, 
that  this  manifest  defect  should  not  be  repro- 
duced, and  therefore  they  raised  the  lower 
arcaded  stage  sufficiently  high  to  keep  the 
string-course  above  the  roofs,  giving  thereby 
an  increased  height  to  the  tower  of  about  5 ft. 

At  the  same  time  the  window  piers  were  con- 
structed of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  spire,  thus  making  it  unnecessary 
to  reproduce  the  filling  in  (of  the  fourteenth 
century)  of  the  belfry  lancets. 

Such  judicious  alterations  are  surely  allow- 
able in  a nineteenth-century  rebuilding,  and 
may  bo  cited  as  an  example  in  the  proposed 
reproduction  of  tho  Norman  arcaded  stage  at 
Peterborough,  and  the  consequent  lifting  of  the 
fourteenth-century  belfry  stage  above  it. 

I may  add  that  the  pinnacles  and  spire  lights 
at  Chichester  had  been  repaired  and  altered  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  new  ones  are 
copies  of  these,  as  no  other  detail  could  be  d 
•covered.  They  had  been  repaired  in  Portland 
atone  instead  of  in  Beer  stone,  like  the  spire. 

R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 


THE  LATE  MB.  SAMUEL  HUGGINS. 

Sir,— To  your  brief  notice  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Huggins  [p.  129,  ante]  maybe  added  that 
on  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  tried  for  success  in 
the  field  of  active  professional  work  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library 
-and  Museum.  His  design  remains  iu  my  remem- 
brance as  one  characterised  by  refinement  and 
■elegance.*  During  the  last  months  of  his  life 
his  mind  was  much  occupied  by  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  project,  and  I had  several  letters  from 
him  on  the  subject.  In  one  dated  October  4th 
he  wrore,— “ I was  not  one  of  the  ninety-nine 
(original  competitors),  but  I have  made  a design 
for  a Protestant  cathedral  (Classic),  which  I 
intend  to  publish  somehow  or  other,  if  possible  ” 
1 strongly  urged  him  to  fulfil  his  intention  in 
a sufficiently  adequate  manner,  and  cited  for 
•example  Wordsworth’s  publishing  of  the  “ White 

Doe  of  Rylstone  ” in  quarto,  to  show  the  world, 
as  the  poet  said,  his  own  opinion  of  it. 

Besides  the  Chart  of  Architectural  History 
you  refer  to,  Mr.  Huggins  compiled  a manu- 
script Chart  of  Philosophy,  which  is  now  in  the 
Liverpool  Reference  Library. 

James  Hibbert. 


FIREPROOF  CLOSING  OF  OPENINGS  IN 
PARTY-WALLS. 


Sir, — In  i 


legislative 


of  persons  ‘ 
■ctment. 


" acting  in  defiance  of 
^ , , This  referred,  how- 

evor,  not  to  the  number  of  tho  openings  (ns 
amplied  hy  tho  first  published  obstruct),  but  to 

S?;'Tl,ppi:s  alidinB  d°°rs  iast“d  of 

doors  fitted  into  a rebate. 

I must  confess  that  I had  not,  until  after  the 

that'tTisrt  "y  PaP?r.  “o  very  slightest  notion 
that  this  deviation  from  the  lines  of  the  statute 

Mted  °P°n  b*  architects,  by 
Oistrict  Surveyors,  or  by  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Worts  as  an  improve- 


' ment  npon  the  Act,  justified  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case  and  by  tho  supposed  impossi- 
bility of  complying  always  with  the  letter 
of  what  is  laid  down.  But  even  then 
no  explanation  was  given,  or  in  any  way 
attempted,  as  to  tho  mode  in  which  this  inter- 
pretation was  supposed  to  be  reconcilable  with 
the  Act.  And  what  I pleaded  was  that,  if  the 
Act  practically  could  not  be  followed  or  en- 
forced, there  was  at  least  a call  for  immediate 
legislation,  whether  by  altering  it  or  by  making 
it  more  clear  and  obligatory.  It  is  most  un- 
desirable that  a professedly-stringent  Act,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  admittedly  difficult  of 
enforcement,  should  be  set  at  nought  in  the 
daily  practice  of  those  who  are  bound  to  work 
in  accordance  with  these  provisions.  It  can 
only  make  other  equally -important  provisions 
all  the  more  burdensome  and  impossible  of 
observance.  Still  more  so  will  fcbis  be  the  case 
if  the  Act  is  to  be  considered  as  “ intended  as 
a sort  of  advice  rather  than  a dictation  of  wbat 
should  be  done.” 

As  to  the  number  of  openings,  I certainly 
expressed  myself  strongly  npon  the  Act  being 
capable  of  the  interpretation  of  their  strict 
limitation,  though  I could  not  insist  upon  it, 
especially  as  the  interpretations  of  the  autho- 

ties  quoted  by  me  were  on  tho  other  side. 
But  what  I insisted  upon  was,  that  if  no  limita- 
tion were  laid  down  in  the  Act,  it  ought  to  be 
laid  down. 

I have  certainly  no  wish  to  make  nnbecomin0 
charges  against  District  Surveyors  or  others 
of  my  brethren.  It  may  be  better  to  leave 
admitted  and  prevalent  abuses  to  be  raked  up 
by  some  valiant  Saint  Edmund,  who  can  deal 
with  them  incisively,  and  without  such  offence. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be,  upon  the  whole, 
better  that  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  reform 
our  own  abuses  by  a frank  acknowledgment  of 
them.  And  if,  fr-un  the  absence  of  all  definition 
of  a “ rebate,”  the  Act  is  so  obscure  that  the 
magistrate  in  his  density  cannot  penetrate  the 
gloom,  it  is  time  that  a little  light  should  be 
admitted  from  some  direction  or  other. 

William  White,  f.s.a. 

No.  30,  Wimpole-street,  W. 


Sir, — In  your  account  of  the  debate  upon  i 
White's  paper,  read  at  the  Institute  of  Briti 
Architects,  you  refer  [p.  150,  ante]  to  statemei 
made  “ by  a visitor  who  did  not  give  his  name,  t 
who  said  he  had  attended  as  a representative  of  t 
Fire  Offices  Committee.”  I beg  to  state  that  this 
uot  correct.  Not  only  did  I give  my  name,  btv 
added  that,  “ although  a member  of  the  Fire  Offic 
Committee,  I did  not  attend  there  as  a delegate  fre 
that  body.”  G W.  Cookf,  London  Manager. 

West  of  England  Fire  and  Life  Office. 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  in  to-day’s  issue  h 
•iven  an  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  ” t 
supporters  ” being  reversed  north  of  the  Tweed,  an 
I venture  to  say,  a fact  very  little  known. 

I have  somewhere  read  that  the  quarlerings  a 
also  reversed  in  Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  the  lit 
rampant  occupies  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  ( 
the  “ Lions  ot  England”  do  with  us),  while  we  ai 
Ireland  take  the  second  and  ihird  quarters  respe 
tively,  but  at  this  moment  I cannot  call  to  mind  n 
authority  for  this  assertion,  and  I write  this  in  tl 
hope  that  it  may  meet  your  correspondent’s  eye  ai 
induce  him  to  say  whether  it  is  a fact  or  not. 
mun  who  would  notice  the  change  of  position  in  tl 
“supporters”  would  bo  almost  sure  to  note  th 
alteration  in  the  quarterings,  and  this  question 
also  of  interest.  j,  g. 


Sir,  The  paper  read  on  tho  above  subject  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the 
discussion  arising  therefrom,  as  reported  hy  jou  on 
the  24 1 h of  January  [p.  149],  afford  sufficient  evi- 
dence that,  as  a rule,  tho  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  are  inadequate  to  secure  the 
protection  desired.  The  reasons  of  failure  are  uot 
difficult  to  trace.  In  tho  instances  mentioned  of 
doors  made  merely  according  to  tho  Act  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  successful,  the  success  has 
arisen  from  tho  comparatively  slight  test  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  Whenever  the  lull 
intensity  of  tho  fire  has  been  directed  against  (he 
door  by  the  direction  ot  air-currents,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  a fire  of  any  magnitude  they 
have  invariahly  failed.  The  immediate  causes  of 
failure  are  these  : — 


SfR, — In  the  interesting  article  on  this  subject : 
your  issue  of  tho  17th  inst.  [p.  115],  you  ioquir. 
“Where  is  the  beginning?”  Tho  following  pa 
sage  from  Kohlrausch’s  “Hist  ry  of  Germany 
may  be  information  to  some  of  your  readers,  as 
was  to  m«  : — “In  1235,  Frederick  II.  of  German 
held  a Diet.  Beforo  the  Diet  assembled,  he  cell 
brated  at  Worms  his  espousal  with  his  second  ooi 
sort,  the  English  Princess  Isabella.  At  the  marriagt 
four  kings,  eleven  dukes,  thirty  counts  and  mai 
graves  were  present.  Frederick  made  the  mos 
costly  presents  to  the  English  ambassador,  an 
among  tho  rest  he  sent  rich  t^if ts  of  curiosities  froi 
the  East  to  the  king  of  England,  as  well  as  thre 
leopards,  the  leopards  being  included  in  the  Englis 
coat  of  arms.”  (jt 


1.  The  intense  heat  causes  expansion  and  buck- 
ling of  the  door-plate. 


This  occasions  openings  between  the  door-plate 
and  frame,  and,  in  tho  case  of  sliding-doors, 
plate  and  wall. 


between  the  doo  , 

3.  This,  again,  allows  the  fire  to  penetrate  to  the 

door  fixed  to  the  other  side  of  tho  wall,  which  in 
its  turn,  similarly  succumbs,  and  allows  the  fire  free 
pa-sage  from  one  compartment  of  tho  building  to 
the  other.  ° 

4.  But  in  the  case  of  sliding-doors,  even  without 
expansion  and  buckling  by  heat,  a considerable 
sp.)ce  exists  between  the  door  and  the  face  of  the 
wad  at  the  top  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  door,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion. 

It  follows,  then,  from  these  foots,  that  there  can 
be  no  security  tu  such  doors  (whether  hinged 


twneiuer  binged  or 
sliding)  unless  they  beso  firmly  held  in  position  all 
round  their  edges  that  no  amount  of  oapaS  or 


c - ----  ••  • "luimui  ui  exon 

budding  shall  be  ahlo  to  draw  their  edges  out  of 
Iheir  rehates.  This  we  claim  to  hare  effectually 
pro\  idt-d  for  by  our  patent  of  1883  y 

'Ll?*?*  r?-  app!ie,!  to  V the  late  Mr. 
homas  Chamberlain,  architect,  to  design  and 


ises  ,n  Wewgate. street,  a number  of  large  sliding 
iron  doors  which  while  complying  with  the  term? 


of  the  Building. 

against  a fire  ot  the  greatest  magnitud.  ‘ 


int-nsihed  b,  great  wind- pr'S^T'rVTi ,T“ 
directly  against  the  doors.  In  compliance  with 
these  lnstruc.nona  ftnar.  ..  . V _ witn 


Jaw ru.mAmi"tie  **»,  *hich 


EES  fhertSTtitt  ‘“T*- ti,,n  f <«•  c>I°»°aili 

s,.  .8teP"  th«  main  entrance,  which 


by  the., bSth^,i?hentr,ln-Ce'  Which  P«‘ 
who . . ' brother,  the  eminent  animal  n.ian 


o was  great  in  lions.— E 


. , . i "cio  jjui  iu  --  — i "001'  curuug 

• lQe  em,nent  animal  painter,  same  principle  as  tho; 

I thoroughly  tested. 


f~_  j-  . a ’ . >00,0 uracturecl  hv  us 

for  four  distinct  openings.  The  efficiency  of  those 
doors  was  folly  proved  in  the  disastrous  fire  which 
occurred  in  April,  1SS4.  On  the  rebuilding  of  the 
premises,  we  received  instructions  from  tho  architect 
to  supply  doors  throughout,  constructed 

Ram  A nnnpm  n c * V. , ■ , . 


on  the 

6 ”kicfi  had  been  thus 
Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co. 


Sir,— -Permit  me  to  supplement  tho  concise  an 
interesting  notice  that,  appeared  in  your  pages  oi 
January  17th,  by  stating,  firstly,  that  the  shield  o 
Richard  I.  boro  two  lions  combatant  before  th 
Crusade.  Secondly,  the  motto  “ Dieu  et  mon  droit, ! 
was  first  adopted  by  the  same  monarch  (Cceur-de 
Lion)  after  the  battle  of  Gisors,  A.D.  1198,  i 
being  his  parole  on  that  memorable  day. 

Edwd.  A.  Hkffer. 


“ARCHITECTS’  CLUB.” 

SlR, — I quite  approve  of  Professor  Kerr’s  proposa 
for  the  establishment,  of  a club-mom  at  the  Institute 
and  cannot  agree  with  “No!”  [p.  151,  ante],  tha 
there  is  anything  der.  gatory  in  the  idea.  The  wan 
of  such  a rendezvous  has  long  been  felt,  and  offer 
talked  about.  It  would  be  a great  convenience  t< 
many  town  and  country  members,  especially  tht 
latter,  who  would  then  have  a recognised  bead 
quarters  where  they  could  make  appointments 
write  and  receive  letters,  and  meet  other  memberi 
of  their  profession  with  whom  they  might  be 
desirous  of  comparing  notes  on  the  many  questions 
that  are  constantly  cropping  up  in  tho  architecture 
world. 

Tho  Institute  premises  are  quite  large  enough  ir 
the  meantime  ; there  is  a good  library  and  reading, 
room, — to  the  latter  might  he  added  a larger  anc 
more  varied  supply  of  papers  ; and  tho  present 
arbitration-room  would  make  a capital  club-room 
per  se. 

Tho  question  of  refreshments,  and  the  hours 
during  which  tho  club  would  bo  open,  may  bo  safely 
left  to  a representative  committee,  every  member 
of  which  would  doubtless  be  as  jealous  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Institute  as  “ No  ! ” can  uossiblv  be. 

I,  lor  one,  am  quite  ready  to  give  Professor  Kerr 
any  assistance  that  may  be  in  my  power  if  he  will 
take  the  matter  up,  as,  if  properly  managed,  I feel 
sure  it  will  prove  a success.  J.  M.  Biiydon. 


SEWER  VENTILATION. 

Slit,-  Some  local  authorities  are  urging, — and 
would,  if  they  had  the  power,  compel. — architects 
and  builders  to  ventilate  main  sewers  hy  running  up 
tho  sides  of  houses  pipes  connected  with  the  main 
sewer  outside  of  the  trap  that  separates  the  main 
from  the  house  drains.  I am  neither  an  architect 
nor  a builder,  but  as  a layman  I have  a practical 
interest  in  this  question.  Where  can  I find  the 
most  recent  andbest  arguments  for  and  against  this 
plan  of  ventilating  maiu  sewers?  At  present  I am 
inclined  to  object  to  the  plan  as  likely  to  fill  the  air 
round  the  upper  windows  not  only  with  sewer  gases, 
but  also  with  disease  germs.  Most  sewer  gases 
become  innocuous  as  soon  as  they  are  oxygenised  by 
contact  with  the  air  ; but  the  disease  terms  are  not 
thus  killed.  I yield  t > none  in  my  sense  of  the 
importance  of  having  the  main  sewers  properly 
ventilated,  but  the  above  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  proper  plan.  I ask  for  instruction. 

Laicus. 
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BIGHT  OH  WAT. 

j g™ — Jn  reply  to  “A.  B.”  [p.  118,  ante ] I do 
not  think  there  is  any  legal  width  for  such  a 
road  as  described  by  him.  The  width,  if  it 
came  to  trial  or  arbitration,  would  be  decided  by 
i what  users  of  6uch  roads  said  on  both  sides  was 
i necessary.  , , 

I have  just  finished  laying  out  a road  for  the  con- 
veyance of  agricubural  produce  through  a field  to 
, and  from  a farm-house  and  a main  road,  and,  by 
i consultation  with  ihe  user,  I made  the  metalling  8 It. 
wide,  commencing  ibe  metalling  5 ft.  from  the 
stools  of  the  fence  ; there  was  no  ditch.  I may  say 
the  road  skirted  along  one  side  of  ihe  field  close  to 
the  fence,  the  object  being  to  take  as  little  a width 
of  the  field  for  the  road  as  possible,  the  user  of  the 
road  being  also  the  occupier  of  Ihe  field.  I should 
I think  if  3 ft,  were  also  allowed  on  the  side  of  the 
metalling  farthest  from  the  fence  you  w.  uld  then 
get  the  minimum  width  for  such  a road, — namely, 

1 16  ft.  6 in. 

It  Bhould  be  borne  in  mind  by  “A.  B.  that  if 
, loads  specially  laige, — the  largest  loads  I ever  saw 
: were  in  London, — nave  to  come  along  the  road  he 
asks  about,  3 ft.  more  in  width  at  least  should  be 
given  ; and  if  provision  must  be  made  for  carts  and 
1 wagons  pa-sing  each  othtr,  the  metalling  should  be 
i doubled  in  wiutb,  making  total  width  24  ft.  6 in. 


VENTILATORS. 

SIR,— -In  your  issue  of  January  24th  [p.  1291,  you 
publish  a paper  on  Ventilation,  read  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Farrow  at  the  Architectural  Association.  We 
notice  that  Mr.  Farrow  spoke  most  favourably  of 
our  ventilating  cowl,  although  in  a qualified  manner  ; 
for,  whilst  admitting  that  ‘‘nothing  could  be 
simpler,  and  nothing  more  effectual,”  be  intimated 
that  he  personally  preferied  a fixed  or  stationary 
ventilator  with  no  moving  par's.  Now,  as  we  are 
makers  of  fixed  or  stationary  ventilators,  patented 
by  us  in  1877,  which  are  made  on  the  same  principle 
as  our  movable  cowl  (the  only  difference  being  that, 
in  the  fixtd  ventilator  the  action  of  the  wind  is 
utilised  in  a vertical  direction  ir  stead  of  hori- 
zontally), we  must  ask  your  permission  to  call  Mr. 
Farrow's  and  your  numerous  readers’  attention  to 
this  fact. 

Mr.  Farrow’s  paper  is  a most  interesting  and 
sensible  one,  but  »e  must  ask  you  to  insert  this  in 
your  valuable  publication,  in  order  to  remove  what 
is  evidently  an  erroneous  impression  on  his  part  as 
well  ns  some  of  the  public. 

Banner  Bros.  & Co. 

Bill-iter- square,  E.  C. 


NEW  STREETS. 

SlR, — It  appears  that  at  last  some  progress  has 
| been  made  with  the  new  street,  from  Piccadilly  to 
Oxford-street,  and  your  advertising  columns  show 
I that  the  ground  will  soon  be  cleared  ; but  what  is 
intended  as  to  St.  Andiew-s  reet  and  St.  Martin’s- 
i lane, — a matter  of  great  moment,  and  calling  for 
; immediate  action  ? 

You  some  little  time  ago  gave  an  interesting 
j account  of  the  noted  houseB  in  tbo  lat'er,  but 
; nothing  seems  in  progress  as  to  its  improvement. 
Hemming’s-row,  also,  and  the  way  to  Leicester- 
square,  much  requires  widening,  the  traffic  being 
, very  great. 

Perhaps  you  can  furnish  information,  and  give  a 
sketch  map  of  the  alterations  proposed. 

St.  Martin’s. 


NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST 
TENDER. 

SlR, — After  wading  through  plans  and  specifica- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  giving  a bon&  jtde  tender,  one 
naturally  exp>cts  that  if  he  is  the  lowest  he  will 
have  the  work,  especially  when  he  is  asked  to 
tender,  and  dots  not  get  his  information  through 
an  advertisement.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case,  and  in  a recent  instance  a tender  20 1. 
above  mine  was  selected. 

I consider  this  absolutely  unfair,  and  calculated 
to  prevent  genuine  tenders  ; but  anyhow,  some  one 
should  be  responsible  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  one  has  to  go.  Faihplay. 


PAINT  ON  FRONT  DOOR. 

SlR,— Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I asked  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  tell  me  Low  to  stop  the  running 
of  gum,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  a trout  door  that  has 
been  hung  about  ten  years.  It  causes  the  paint  to 
peel  off  as  soon  as  ever  the  sun  has  rmy  power  on  it, 
though  the  paint  has  be«n  burned  < fl  and  the  parts 
knotted  and  painted  four  coats  more  than  once. 

In  asking  this  question  I tear  I have  given  a 
poser,  but  I should  be  very  glad  to  get  a leply. 
Will  any  of  your  practical  reaaeis  kiuoly  tackle  it  i 

H.  G. 


The  City  Law  Courts.— According  to  the 
City  Press,  the  old  law  courts  in  Guildhall-yard 
are  to  be  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Chamber- 
lain and  the  officers  in  his  department. 


ST.  MATTHEW’S,  BAYSWATER. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  the  24th  inst.  [p.  132] 
I find  a notice  of  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  Bayswater,  in  which  the  carvings  are  attri- 
buted solely  to  Mr.  Lawlor  and  Mr.  Baird.  Please 
allow  me  to  request  a correction  of  that  statement, 
as  the  walnut  foot- cover,  so  prominent  in  your 
engraving,  was  executed  by  me,  also  the  oak 
carvings  in  the  chancel.  William  Hawes. 


THE  CONNEXION  OF  HOUSE  DRAINS 
WITH  SEWERS. 

WHAT  IS  A “ PAVEMENT  ” ? 

A case  of  some  importance  to  builders  interested 
in  the  development  of  building  sites  in  new  districts 
came  before  Mr.  Mansfield  at  the  Marylebone  Police- 
court  on  Wednesday,  when  Mr.  William  Hoopel, 
builder,  of  17,  Victoria-villas,  Kilburn,  appeared  to 
answer  two  summonses,  issued  at  the  instance  of 
the  Vestry  of  St.  John,  Hampstead.  The  first 
summons  was  taken  out  under  the  Act  IS  & 19  Viet., 
c.  20,  s.  78,  for  that  on  the  26th  of  December  the 
defendant  did  neglect  and  re'use  to  pay  to  the  said 
Vestry  the  sum  of  11/.  7s.  7d.,  being  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Vestry  in  making  and  branching 
cert  in  drains  Irora  four  houses  into  the  public 
sewer  iu  D’Eresby-road,  West  Hampstead,  it  being 
necessary  to  open  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  street 
lor  ihe  purpose  of  doing  the  work.  The  other 
summons  was  taken  out  under  ihe  Ac'  25  & 26  Viet., 
c.  102,  s.  61,  that  on  the  12th  of  December  last  the 
defendant  did  unlawfully  make  an  opening  into  the 
sower  in  D’Eresby-road  (which  sewer  is  vested  in 
the  Vestry)  without  the  consent  of  the  Vestry. 

Mr.  Ricketts  and  Mr.  Moore,  solicitors,  were  for 
the  Vestry  ; and  Mr.  E.  B.  Denniss,  barrister, 
instructed  by  Mr.  S.  Tilley,  appeared  for  the 
defendant. 

The  case  for  the  complainants  was  that  a sewer 
constructed  in  any  road  within  the  metropolitan 
area  became  vested  in  the  Vestry  or  District  Board, 
and  that  any  one  entering  it  without  proper  consent 
was,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  committing  an 
offence  for  which  he  was  liable  to  a 50/.  penally. 
The  Act  also  gave  the  Vestry  the  right,  to  claim  to 
make  all  connexions  of  drains  to  the  sewer,  the  ex- 
pense to  be  charged  to  the  owner.  The  defendant 
in  this  case  had  been  refused  permission  to  make 
the  drains  to  his  houses  and  connect  them  with  the 
sewer,  and  the  Vestiy  having  carried  out  the  work 
now  claimed  the  cost  of  the  work.  In  regard  to  the 
second  summons,  it  was  urged  Mr.  Iloopel  had 
clearly  committed  an  offence  by  breaking  into  the 
sewer. 

Mr.  Chas.  Harlow  Lowe,  Chief  Surveyor  to  the 
Vestry  of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  and  Mr.  F.  Thomp- 
s<id,  his  assi.-tant,  gave  evidence  to  the  eflect  that 
prior  to  the  March  of  1884,  the  Vestry  had  per- 
mitted builders,  after  having  got  proper  sanction,  to 
make  the  drains  to  their  houses  upon  the  pajmeDt 
of  certain  fees.  The  Vestry  then  adopted  a lew 
regulation,  by  which  they  claimed  to  do  tho  work 
themselves  aDd  charge  the  owner  with  the  costs. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  Mr.  Thompson  found  a 
man  putting  in  an  “eye,”  coDDecnng  the  drain  of 
one  of  the  defendant’s  houses  with  the  sewer,  and 
reported  tho  matter.  Under  bis  supervision  the 
parish  workmen  had  made  the  drains  to  four  of  the 
defendant’s  houses,  and  a charge  of  11/.  7s.  7d.  lor 
the  work  was  made,  which  account  ihe  defendant 
refused  to  pay.  In  cross-examination,  Mr.  Lowe 
admitted  that  the  roadway  in  the  thoroughfare  in 
question  was  what  was  known  as  a “builder’s  road,” 
— a little  bottom  and  some  gravel  on  the  top,— tho 
footpath  being  of  hogging  and  burnt  ballast,  and 
having  a stone  kerbing.  The  account  was  made  up 
of  time  and  material,  and  an  addition  of  five  per 
cent,  for  supervision.  It  was  not  denied  that  the 
defendant  had  tendered  to  the  Vestry  two  sums  of 
14s.  8d.  when  asking  permission  to  make  tho  drams, 
and  that  they  were  refused. 

Mr.  DeDniss,  lor  the  defence,  asked  the  magistrate 
to  dismiss  the  first  summons,  as  tho  complainants 
had  not  made  out  their  case.  First  of  all,  they  bad 
not  proved  that  any  ‘ ‘ pavement  ” had  been  remoi ed, 
according  to  the  wording  of  the  sumniot  s,  to  carry 
out  the  work  ; and  next  he  should  contend  that  this 
i/Eresby-road  was  not  a “strtet”  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  that  what  had  been  done  was, 
m fact,  an  interference  with  private  property; 
further  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  set  up  a light, 
which,  if  well  founded,  had  been  possessed  by  the 
Vestry  for  the  last  twenty -nine  years,  and  bad  never 
been  asseited  until  now.  The  sewer,  which  de- 
fendant’s predecessor  had  constructed,  was,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Act,  vested  in  the  Vestry,  and  his 
client  did  wrong  in  breaking  into  it.  But  it  Lad  been 
the  practice  of  the  Hampstead  Vestry  to  allow  Mr. 
Hoopel  to  make  the  drains  of  his  bouses,  and  how- 
ever much  the  Vestry  might  have  conti  ol  over  the 
making  of  the  drains  of  houses  in  roads  vested  iu 
the  parish,  this  was  a private  piece  of  laud,  and 
did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  word 

street”  as  defined  by  the  Act. 

Mr.  Ricketts  argued  that  the  term  “pavement” 
did  not  necessarily  mean  York  stone,  but  any  mate- 
rial used  in  the  formation  of  a pavement.  The 
sewer  was  clearly  vested  in  the  parish  authorities, 
and  it  was  equally  clear  that  if  the  sewer  needed  to 
be  repaired,  the  Vestry  would  have  the  right  to  take 


up  tho  road  to  do  the  work.  He  should  submit  that 
the  formation  of  the  pavement  must  be  held  to  be 
the  pavement. 

Mr.  Denniss  quoted  a case  promoted  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Manchester,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a 
pavement  must  consist  of  stone,  aspbalte,  or  some 
material  of  a pormanent  character,  not  ol  tfie  nature 
of  gravel ; also  a decision  of  the  late  Sir  Geo.  Jessell,. 
who  ruled  that  no  local  authorities  could  take  over 
a road  which  had  not  been  paved,  kerbed,  channelled, 
and  lighted. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  that  the  action  of  the  V estry 
might  involve  a hardship  upon  the  defendant,  but 
as  a matter  of  public  policy  he  thought  Vestries 
should  make  tho  drains  to  all  bouses,  ana  that  would, 
put  a stop  to  the  state  of  things  often  found  iu 
homes  not  properly  constructed.  The  sections  of 
the  Act.  relerriug  to  the  word  “pavement”  were 
very  difficult  to  understand  in  the  absence  of  any 
definitions,  but  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  con- 
struction put  forward  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defendant.  As  at  present  advised,  he  should  decide 
against  the  Vestr»  as  regards  the  claim  of  the  cost 
of  making  the  lour  drains,  but  against  the  defendant 
for  breaking  into  tho  sower,  and  should  order 
him  to  pay  a nominal  penalty  of  40s.,  with  2s. 
eo-ts.  He  should  give  no  decision  as  to  the  term 
“street.” 

Mr.  Ricketts  asked  that  a case  might  be  stated 
for  a Superior  Court,  and  the  application  was 
granted. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

BIGNOLD  V.  MITCHELL  AND  OTHERS. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action  (tried  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Assizes,  before  Lord  Chiet  J ustice  Cole- 
ridge), Mr.  E.  S.  Biguold,  solicitor,  brought  an  action 
against  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Burton,  & 
Bai  nts,  trustees  of  the  Nor  wich  Medical  Institute, 
lor  raising  a building  which  interfered  with  and 
obstructed  the  ancient  lights  of  his  house.  Defeu- 
dants  denied  they  were  ancient  lights,  and  claimed 
that  if  they  were,  the  light  had  not  been  materially 
ob>tructed. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Blofleld  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Grantham,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  S.  Rteves  lor  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff  complained  that  in  front  of  the.house 
occupied  by  the  Medical  Institute  in  Lady’s-lane,  a 
builuiug  11  ft.  5 in.  high  had  heeu  erected  as  a dis- 
pensary at  a distance  of  25  ft.  from  plaintiff's 
dining-room  windows.  This  building  was  4 ft.  or 
5 ft.  higher  than  the  old  ivy-covered  wall  which  for- 
merly existed.  Plaintiff  made  no  objection  to  the 
old  wall  being  raised  1 ft.  6 in.  ; but  when  he  saw 
tbo  work  was  progressing  higher  he  applied  lor  an. 
injunction.  Tne  Court  of  Chancery  directed  that  a 
jury  at  these  Assizes  should  try  the  case.  The 
plaintiff,  with  others,  gave  evidence  that  his  dining- 
room was  much  darkened  by  this  wall , and  Mr. 
E.  Preston  Wiilins,  architect  and  surveyor,  pro- 
duced a model  of  the  buildings  in  dispute,  and 
deposed  as  to  the  loss  of  superficial  light  formerly 
enjoyed,  aLd  also  as  to  how  tho  building  could. 
Lave  been  constructed  so  as  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 

The  defendants  called  the  builder  of  the  place,, 
and  Mr.  E.  Boardman  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  Barnard,  surveyor,  who  relied  upon 
the  angle  of  45°,  which  the  Judge  directed  the 
special  jury  was  an  exploded  theory. 

A verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  40s.,  to 
. arry  costs  ; and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  granted  an 
injunction  in  the  terms  prayed  for,— that  is,  to  pull 
down  the  whole  of  tho  wall  in  dispute. 


The  Wages  of  the  Working  Classes. — 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  by  so  good  an 
authority  as  Professor  Leone  Levi  that  the 
earnings  of  the  woikiDg  classes  amount  to 
521, LOU, 000/.  per  annum,  or,  exclusive  of  food, 
&c.,  470,000, OUuZ, ; yielding  an  average  of  32s. 
per  week  per  family,  assuming  each  family  to 
have  2 17  earners.  Comparing  the  earnings  of 
the  working  classes  for  the  year  lfc67  with  those 
of  1884,  there  is  an  increase  from  381.  to- 
42 i.  14s.  With  good  health  and  good  thrift  the 
case  of  our  working  classes  Bhould  not  be  so 
bad  as  it  is.  We  may  well  believe  with  Pro- 
fessor Levi  that  in  no  other  country  are  the- 
working  classes  so  well  off.  The  next  most 
important  question  is,  How  are  the  wages 
spent  ? It  is  useless  to  maintain  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  satisfactory.  Part  of 
the  un thrift  is  to  be  lightly  condemned,  but 
much  of  it  is  really  culpable.  The  enormous 
amount  spent  on  drink  is  not  denied  by  any 
authority.  It  is  said  that  while  we  as  a nation 
spend  on  bread  70,000,0001.,  on  milk  30, 000, U00/., 
on  butter  and  cheese  25,000,000/.,  on  house 
rent  7o, 000, 000/.,  and  on  the  rent  of  farms 

60.000. 000/.,  we  spend  on  alcoholic  liquors. 

136.000,  (JOO /.  We  want  improvements  in 
cooking  for  the  working  classes,  so  as  to  mako 
the  most  of  their  food  supplies.  This  is  to  be 
done  partly  by  educating  girls  more  practically, 
and  partly  by  public  arrangements.— Lancet. 
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Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


in  Slubfnt’s  Column. 


LESSONS  IN  PERSPECTIVE.— No.  3. 

PARALLEL  PERSPECTIVE  AND  BIED’s-EVE  VIEWS. 
[SHIN  the  former  lessons,  the  object  to  be 
IBP  PI  drawn  was  placed  at  an  angle  to  the 
spectator,  and  was  represented  by  the 
process  known  as  angular  perspective 

The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  the 
representation  of  an  object,  such  as  the  interior 
of  a rectangular  room,  as  seen  by  a spectator 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  looting 
straight  at  the  other  end,  so  that  the  central 
visual  ray  will  be  parallel  to  the  side  walls  He 
•will  next  fix  his  picture-plane  at  a convenient 
place  across  the  room. 

The  vanishing-point  of  these  side  walls  will 
then,  of  course,  be  on  the  central  visual  ray  as 
any  one  will  find  by  laying  down  the  plan  and 
'Station-point  and  applying  the  rule  for  finding 
■vamshing-pomts.*  h 


produced  by "fB * fm  S“?  of.1t”5,h 
purposes  be^L™^ “1 ',°  »">t 

«,;^0  ...  — i-  . De  ,n6en  not  lo  eompriae  too 


ingle  of  \ 


This  one  vanishing-point  will  serve  for  all  the 
cornices,  floor-boards,  and  all  other  lines  that 
aro  parallel  to  the  side  walls,  and  when  they  are 
connected  across  from  the  end  corners  of  the 
room  these  connecting  lines,  representing  the 
end  of  the  floor  and  ceiling,  will  be  found  to  be 
parallel  to 'each  other.  In  other  words,  all  such 
lines  will  be  horizontal. 

Such  a representation  is  said  to  be  drawn  in 
parallel  perspective. 

Now,  some  benefactor  to  the  human  race,  or 
those  members  of  it  who  mate  perspective 
drawings,  made  the  triumphant  discovery  that 
this  same  result  could  be  produced  by  simpler 
means,  and  that,  instead  of  having  to  crowd  a 
plan  with  an  infinity  of  yisual  rays,  the  distance 
of  any  object  beyond  the  picture-plane  may  be 

iPtselfm>b  f i 7 T ‘Vh8  Per8Pective  view 
itself  without  touching  the  plan. 

Indeed  the  plan  need  not  even  be  pinned  down 
on  a board,  nor  any  preparation  be  made  beyond 
laying  down  a sheet  of  paper  for  the  perspective 
view,  and  setting  up  thereon  a transverse 
section  of  the  room  (fig.  l).  e 

abontTft^  6elL°nfldraw  a h°rizontal  line  at 
about  6 ft.  above  the  floor,  and  draw  a vertical 


line  to  represent  the  central  visual  ray.  Thie 
need  not  bo  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  as  it  is 
better  to  show  a little  more  of  one  side  of  the! 
room  than  of  the  other. 

The  point  where  these  two  lines  intersects 
will  be  our  old  friend  the  vanishing  - pointy 
sometimes  called  the  point  of  sight,  and  towards 
it  all  the  lines  of  the  side  walls,  <fcc.,will  converge.; 

Reverting  to  our  first  lesson  (vol.  xlvii.,  p.  443): 
we  will  suppose  that  a huge  sheot  of  glass  is 
placed  across  the  room  and  that  we  have  tot 
represent  thereon  what  we  see  through  it. 

How  fur  down  the  room  shall  we  set  up  thei 
imaginary  sheet  of  glass  ? 

This  will  be  decided  by  the  distance  that; 
we  can  stand  back  from  it,  so  as  to  look: 
through  it  comfortably. 

Suppose  the  room  to  be  50  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  I 
wide.  If  we  stand  near  one  end  wall  and  set  upi 
the  glass  35  ft.  down  the  room,  we  should  see; 
the  remaining  15  ft.  through  it,  which  would  1 
form  our  perspective  view. 

Now,  the  transverse  section  that  we  have  set ; 
up,  as  above  described,  is  to  correspond  in 
position  with  the  imaginary  sheet  of  glass,  or . 

picture-plane. 
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Ne  have  next  to  see  how  fur  the  lines  repro- 
ving the  side  walla,  &c.,  travel  towards  the 
lishing-point  (or  point  of  sight)  before  they 
i stopped  or  cut  off  by  the  end  of  the  room. 

[n  angular  perspective  this  is  done  on  a P'£,”> 
bringing  visual  rays  from  the  corners  of  the 
>m  back  to  the  picture-plane,  and  so  also  can 
5 position  of  every  object  in  the  picture  be 
ind.  . , , 

But  the  multiplicity  of  lines  would  be  con- 
3in<r  and  the  picture-plane  would  bristle  with 
am°  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine, 
d the  fretfulness  might  be  conveyed  to  the 
aughtsman.  , , , 

Here  the  angel  and  minister  of  light  who 
ts  upon  the  use  of  distoncc-pcints  comes  to 
r relief.  We  have  settled  the  station-point 
be  35  ft.  distant  from  the  picture-plane. 

Now  mark  on  the  section  of  the  room  a 
dance  of  35  ft.,  right  or  left,  along  the  hori- 
ntal  line  from  the  vanishing-point  (or  point  of 
'ht),  and  the  trick  is  done. 

We  want  to  find  how  far  the  left-hand  corner 
the  room  appears  in  the  picture  at  the  floor 

We  know  that  it  is  15  ft.  beyond  the  picture- 
ane,  and  we  have  only  to  mark  lo  ft.  to  the 
qht  of  its  position  on  the  picture-piano  at  the 
jor  level.  A line  drawn  from  this  point  to 
ie  left  hand  distance-point  gives  the  required 
itersection.  _ . 

In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  floor  can  bo 
a presented,  and  the  best  practice  to  begin 
rith  will  be  to  diride  the  floor  into  squares, 
,ke  a chess-board.  Then  repeat  the  same  pro- 
ess  on  the  ceiling. 

As  to  the  walls,  iE  a doorway  occur,  say  o tt. 
Kjyond  the  picture-plane,  and  be  3 ft.  wide,  its 
losition  can  be  similarly  found,  and  its  height 
ilso,  by  marking,  say  7 ft.,  up  the  side  of  the 
ticture-plane.  The  intersection  of  height  and 
losition  completes  the  doorway. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  floor  of  a room  is 
•anally  true  of  a field  or  tract  of  land,  and  the 
irst  time  that  the  writer  had  occasion  to  draw 
\ bird’s-eye  view  of  an  estate,  many  years  ago, 
it  occurred  to  him  to  cover  the  plan  with 
squares  which  could  be  easily  put  into  parallel 
perspective,  and  that  the  perspective  position 
of  each  object  could  thou  be  readily  ascer- 
tained (fig.  2).  . , . 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  explain  this. 
One  of  them  represents  the  plan  of  some  recrea- 
tion grounds  that  the  writer  has  recently  laid 
out.  It  is  divided  out  into  as  many  squares  as 
will  cover  it.  These  are  then  distinguished  by 
letters  along  the  top  and  bottom,  and  by  numbers 
along  the  sides. 

A corresponding  “ chess-board,”  to  any  scale 
that  may  be  convenient,  is  then  put  into  per- 
spective and  duly  lettered  and  numbered  (fig.  3). 

All  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  find,  as  it  were, 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  object  on  the 
plan  aud  transfer  the  same  to  the  perspective 


THE  PLAN. 


Fig.  1. 

By  continuing  any  line,  such  as  the  drive  id 
front  of  the  lawn  tennis  pavilion,  up  to  the  hori- 
zontal line,  a vanishing-point  is  found  for  that 
and  all  lines  parallel  to  it ; and  a little  practice 
will  soon  enable  one  to  find  every  position 
accurately.  , 

The  ground,  in  this  case,  is  level,  and  tbe 
squares  from  1 to  17  are  found  by  cutting  the 
lines  from  B to  R,  with  one  line  from  R to  the 
distance-point.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  re- 
peating the  process  for  each  square. 

If  the  ground  be  undulating,  tbe  measure- 
ment of  tVe  bills  and  valleys  can  be  set  up 
above  or  below  the  proper  points  on  the  picture- 
piano  and  be  carried  into  the  picture. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  to  disfigure  the  plan 
with  a network  of  squares.  A sheet  of  gracing 
paper  so  divided  has  simply  to  be  pinned  down 
over  it  in  order  to  observe  tbe  positions. 

In  this  manner  the  most  tortuous  and  irregular 
plans  of  land  and  the  buildings  thereon  may  be 
put  into  very  correct  perspective. 


* * We  are  rr.nch  obliged  to  our  correspon 
dents,  “Abacus”  and  “Riser”  for  suggestions 
as  to  subjects  to  be  treated  in  the  “ Student  a 
Column”  ; their  suggestions  are  duly  noted  tor 
future  attention.  At  present  the  “Students 
Column”  is  filled  up  for  some  little  time  in 
advance. 


SJoohs. 

The  Abbeys  of  Arbroath,  Dahnerino,  and 
Lindores,  illustrated  and  described  by 
George  Shaw  Aitkkn,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Archi- 
tect. Dundee:  John  Leng  & Co.  1884. 

■HE  information  we  possess  about  the 
monastic  buildings  north  of  the 
Tweed  is,  if  not  more  scanty,  at  auy 
rate  less  accessible,  than  that  which  attaches 
to  English  foundations,  and  the  interest  felt 
in  them  is  proportionately  inferior.  Of  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  yearly  cross  the 
Scottish  border  “in  search  of  the  picturesque 
very  few  concern  themselves  with  aught  but 
the  natural  scenery,  and  we  should  doubt 
whether  a score  of  them  in  any  single  season 
turn  aside  to  look  at  the  three  abbeys  which 
form  tbe  subject  of  Mr.  Alton  , volume. 

With  Melrose  and  Dryburgh,  Holyrood  and 
Jedburgh,  most  persons  are,  in  some  sense, 
familiar,  but  Arbroath,  Balmermo,  and 
Lindores  are  unknown  names  to  the  ordinary 
traveller,  and  the  two  latter  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  edition  of  Black's  Guide  which 

lies  before  us.  . , 

Mr  Aitkeu  has,  therefore,  done  good  service 
in  directing  attention  to  these  almost  forgotten 
relics  of  an  eventful  past.  lie  writes,  however, 
as  an  architect  rather  than  as  an  antiquary. 

The  history  of  each  house  is,  indeed,  briefly 
niven,  but  as  no  authorities  are  cited  for  the 
statements  made,  we  cannot  detomme  their 
precise  value.  Grose,  Pennant,  taibbald,  Turn 
ball  and  others  are  mentioned  in  general  terms, 
and  the  anther  tells  us  that  lie  is  under  special 
obligations  to  Dr.  Laing  and  Dr.  Campbell  for 
particular  information.  It  would,  we  think 
have  been  better  if  Mr.  Aitken  had  added  to  his 
thirty-three  pages  of  letterpress  some  refer- 
ences to  original  and  other  aul  honties  in  support 
of  what  he  tells  ns.  , , , 

Arbroath,  the  most  important  of  the  three 
abbeys  described,  was  founded  by  William  the 
Lion  in  1178,  and  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
religions  houses  north  of  the  Tweed  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a-  Boeket,  and  corre- 
sponded in  width  of  nave  and  number  of  bays 
with  his  cathedral  at  Canterbury.  Of  course, 
the  difference  of  arrangement  was  considerable, 
and  tbe  choir  at  Canterbury  soon  outstripped  in 
magnificence  that  of  tbe  Northern  house,  though 
the  fragments  of  moulding  and  carving .which 
havo  been  discovered  proclaim  the  latter ' to 
have  been  no  mean  structure.  Unfortunately 
those  fragments  have  suftered  greatly  from 
exposure  aud  neglect.  The  situation  of ^ the 
abbey,  open  alike  to  maritime  attack  and  to  the 
blasts  that  sweep  across  the  Northern  sea  must 
have  rendered  the  maintenance  of  the  ,!a“™ 
always  a costly  and  difficult  matter.  Added  to 
this, 'there  was  injury  done  by  ''ghtmng _ and 
firo  in  three  successive  centuries,  the  second 
occurring  in  1380,  having  destroyed  the  roofs  of 
choir,  nave,  and  transept.  _ v -if 

Mr.  Aitken,  however,  has  (so  to  speak)  rebuilt 
the  abbey,  and  by  his  ground-plans  andcarefn 
drawings  enabled  us  to  realise  its  general 
character  and  main  features.  The “ 
partly  Norman  and  partly  Ear  y English  and 
the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  work  shows 
itself  in  the  conspicuous  unity  of  design  and 
uniform  standard  of  excellence  displayed  by 
the  abbey.  The  choir,  nave,  and  transepts 
are  represented  by  Mr.  Aitken  as  unusually 
lofty  and  well  lighted,  the  clearstory  being 
double  lancets.  Tbe  central  tower  (which  fell 
with  destructive  force  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury) is  low  and  massive,  and  of  tho  two  western 
towers  one  only  is  carried  above  the  roof-line. 
Mr.  Aitken  says,  “ The  first  authentic  [stc] 

change  on  the  original  structure  appeare  d have 
been  the  addition  of  a story  to  the  north-west 
tower,  which,  with  the  south-west,  was  probably 
intended  to  have  been  crowned  with  a spire. 
Uncertain  foundations  may  have  cauBed  the 
abandonment  of  this  idea,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a safer,  but  less  ambitious  lantern 
which,  though  testhotioally  doubtful,,  would 
be  available  for  a beacon-light  in  the  event 
of  approaching  English  or  Norse  invaders 
We  do  not  know  all  that  may  be  meant  by 
“ aesthetically  doubtful,”  but  we  have  instances 
of  spires  being  pulled  down,  e.g.,  at  South- 
ampton, because  they  served  to  attract  pirates 
and  other  pillagers.  The  western  front  of  the 
abbey,  as  reproduced  by  Mr.  Aitkeu,  may  be 
regarded  as  a faithful  representation  of  the 
original,  for  the  recessed  doorway,- a graceful 
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WU'“,™,1UU  i'ui-man  ana  jyariy  jbnglish 
work> — yet  remains,  and  there  are  sufficient 
traces  of  the  noble  cirenlar  window  which  filled 
the  gable  above  it.  The  sacrist y is  in  fair 
preservation,  and  within  it  are  some  interesting 
effigies  well  worth  examining.  Mr.  Aitken  has 
devoted  no  less  than  fifteen  plates  (executed  in 
photo-lithography  by  Sprague  & Co.)  to  the 
illustration  of  Arbroath,  and  they  bear  ample 
witness  to  his  skill  and  taste. 

Of  Balmeriuo,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
unhappy  peer  who  took  part  in  the  Pretender's 
rising,  and  lost  his  head  upon  the  scaffold  in 
1746,  the  remains  are  very  scanty.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  abbey,  in  the  middle  of  the  Carse  of 
Cowrie,  is  the  very  opposite  to  th»t  of  Arbroath. 
Peep  in  the  recesses  of  a dell,  and  overshadowed 
by  lofty  trees,  the  site  suggested  itself  to  Queen 
Ermcngarde  as  a fit  abode  for  religious  recluses, 
bo  tins  sequestered  spot  her  son,  Alexander  II., 
transported  someCistercinn  monks  from  Melrose 
lni27p-  Ht,re  erected  a church,  of  which 
sufficient  vestiges  still  remain  to  indicate  that 
it  followed  the  outline  of  a Latin  Cross  with 
two  or  more  aisles.  Bat  the  road-maker  bavin" 
for  centuries  regarded  the  ruins  as  his  most  con" 
vement  quarry,  has  left  little  of  the  masonry 
untouched.  The  secular  buildings  haye  been 
more  fortunate.  The  chapter  - house,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  principal  cloister,  has  survived 
through  ns  adaptation  ro  modern  domestic  uses, 
and  the  ancient  granary  required  no  changes  to 
secure  its  preservation.  Mr.  Aitken  is  per- 
haps, a little  rqsli  in  attempting  to  make  a 
ground-plan  of  the  abbey  pot  of  the  slender 
materials  that  have  been  left , he  would  cer- 
tainly have  done  better  bad  he  omitted  the 
drawing  of  the  B.lmenno  Spanish  chestnut 
where  he  is  obviously  nil, -a  crepidam. 

it  [I  ""'  'S  0f  -r,Vh  in  lli8'orio  associations  as 
it  w poor  in  architectural  remains.  The  abbev 
founded  1178  b,  David,  Earl  of  Hunting-'1 
don  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  was  ® 
richly-dowered  home,  and  stood  in  the  fertile 
plain  east  of  the  town  of  Newburgh.  It  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  and  the 

thn'^  “j*7  ?e,tap"  lave  h™n  suggested  to 
the.  founder  by  some  church  he  had  visited 
during  the  Third  Crusade.  Within  its Tails 
“ sought  repose  after  the  battle  of 
Earns, de,  and  tho  stone  coffins  whioh  have 

iu  interest  and  In  ° a volume  equal 

have  described.  F respects  to  that  we 


VARIORUM. 

In’  the  third  edition  of  “ Hydropathy  at 
Home,”  by  Joseph  Constantine  (London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.;  Manchester:  John 
Hey  wood),  there  is  a chapter  on  *•  Hydropathv 
for  Horses,”  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  keepers  of  horses.  The  use  of  the  Turkish 
bath  for  horses  appears  to  have  been  found 
very  satisfactory,  during  a period  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years,  by  Messrs.  Pickford  & Co.,  the 
well-known  carriers,  in  their  hospital  for 
horses  at  Pmcliley.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  have 
htted  up  a Turkish  Bath  at  their  new  hospital 
or  horses  at  Totteridge.  A plan  and  description 
vr  bath  were  SiveD  in  the  Builder  for 
May  3 st,  1884.  The  bath  was  fitted  up  by 
the  author  of  the  book  uow  under  notice.  Mr 
Constantine  will  he  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  as  the  patentee  of  the  Convoluted 
btove,  which  is  used  for  the  heating.  The  work 

also  me. udes  a chapter  on  the  ventilation  of 

stables  and  cattle-sheds. The  tenth  volume 

ot  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Muni,  ipal 
k A?aD^ary  EnSineers  and  Surveyors,”  edited 
tion  iTThraS  CnIe,J Secretar7  of  the  Associa- 
ser.Ji  n - E'  & F ■ N’  SP°D)-  contains 
scverH  important  papers  on  subjects  of  great 
practical  value  to  all  concerned  in  town  im- 
provements and  sanitation,  including  street- 
?JIDg  aDd  ma.iutenance.  The  Association 
includes  among  its  members  the  borough 

townseS8thani  ’ 8UwVey°rS  of  a11  the  Prit>cipal 
.ier,V^l  eA  Dg  m,and  thevalue  aud  useful- 
an  inti  hK  A880Cf  ,°n  ln  affurdinS  means  for 
I bv  thl  hiaDg°  °f  fhe,r  exPer|ences  is  show 
Bob>t8hIOUr  °l  .“Transactions”;  still  more 
so  by  the  Index  which  it  contains  to  the  previous 
m«  volumes  This  Index  baa  been  Spared 
by  Mr.  &.  S Platt,  Assoc.-M.Inst.  C.E  .Borough 
u&^fuH?!  th  Roc.hdale>  aad  will  he  found  vefy 
tion  [ b 41,080  1 " search  of  practical  inforrma- 
tion  on  any  of  tke  subjects  which  come  within 
the  purview  of  a borough  surveyor. 


Saturday,  Jaw.  31. 

Itoyul  Institution Dr.  Waldstein  on  “ Greek  l 
from  Pheid.as  to  (he  Roman  Era.”  m.  fpnw 
2 30  p.m  Ecological  Society.  -Annual' 
Monday,  Feb.  2. 


oi * lhe 

°f  B:Ui*h  Architects.  - Mr 
Adams  °n  Archite.rlural  Drawing.”  8pm  ’ 
Clerks  of  Works'  Assuror,  /-ji  c>  • " ' „ 
Monthly  Greeting  7p  m 8pn°S  Ga 

Socttu  *„rU*7T  ~n  '7,infr  of  Members  only.  , 
Society  of  Arts  Cantor  Lectures)  .—Professor 
Forbes  on  The  Distribution  of  Electricity  ” I 


Tuesday,  Feb.  3. 


Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.— I 1)  “Notes 

"Thfn,?"  °J  D.  S.  3. 

The  Design  and  Construction  of  Steam  Boilers." 


Wednesday,  Feb.  4. 

F Archaeological  Association  —0)  Tho  ' 
/•>)  .\rr"iC\v  'a’  °n  Jnterlncod  Cross  at 

Siph.»,r.1Lb0ro^-mr-8'A-“  "Th» 

° " 

of  w°tW  in,tu' 
Thuesday,  Feb.  5. 

Bcyal  Archaeological. Institute.-  (1)  “ Pierre-  h Rf 

fi  pm*  Sir  Joh“  Lubbock  oil  “In 

f.0.cie7  °f  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p m 

u . LuS' Gofeb“'Spi  s"''(»-a  l 

on^'Tho  °r  AllS  (IIo,c"rd  Lectures). — Mr.  W An 
Sp.m  Conversion  of  Heat  into  Useful  Work > 

Fbiday,  Feb.  6. 


A.  Young  « 
T-  H-‘“ 
Satukdat,  Feb.  7 

MmaVa,,  of  Putlio  Saniton,  _ 

Dougl.,  Gallon  on  " ThoPurity  of  Ai,£  f„wu,." 


eecent  sales  of  pkopehty. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Jistdlama. 


r 19. 


i of  freehold  lai 


..  £1,000 


on  Ed„cation[a„d  rs ' C“""^  °f  C°n"oil 
South  Kensington  Mnse[m  K 
a chronological  account  „f  ,i  . tfae  D>ain 

faience  and  porcXm  in  Ergnce  “w°f?Cfare  °f 
and  admirably  translated.  We  are  a l l, T""®” 
prised  to  find  in  ri,a  „ re  are  a little  sur- 
manufactories  no  C°ntlC  of  fclle  Parisian 

(1790  ) »hoa  ! ?!■  °f  Jacob  P0411 

flowers  wascertaiffiy  of'  ^ ’•”K  .of  frnit  “nif 
And  we  think  a word  [f  LS“™  «cellence. 
have  tempered  tho  • dePrecation  might 

flirecter  u^he  0,1  ["'nfrcP-  4,10 

certainly  did  not  show  good  tasSIn^^017,  "’h° 
the  11  style  Gf  decoiS  l u inaugurating 

Painting  the  whole  eurface  to^be  ^°n818t.ed  in 
imitation  of  veined  nine  J decorated  in 
figured  an  en^vIn^^nX11  wW5h™» 
P«.  In  order  to  make  the  m ■ W0°d  bP  a 
plete,  one  angle  ofTbeViTgr  i"°8i”n  r"°re  com- 
tumed  in,  anil  proieota  a ahad  g SOme4in,eB 
Surely  tl„.  f,,rc  rJ  f , adow  on  the  wood.” 

The  amende  is,  however  mad™!1  nofur4l'erg°. 
of  the  book,  in  general’ io  de  bj  41,6  au4!lor8 
nb  hope  readers  whl  s ' °D  p'  175’  “»d 

iIlustrarions"tffish  eh  i.OVrrot'k  i4'  Tbo 

and  good,  and  the  conn  r aie  both  numerous 
very  serviceable,  and  wit[  ,1  ‘mark8"aro 
above  noted,  so  far  as' we  tow!  £*3?““ 


Eulleld  Highway  — Enclosur! 
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Putney— 1*>5  Hirri,’8?  ®L4SIER  & Sons.  ’ 

-ey  3.5,  High-etreet,  US  years,  ground-rent  71  17 

S.r«„ord-63  .„d  si,  Ha'm^tLS.’f/eehold  ’8 

January  23. 

Shepherd', 

reversion  in  77  yoo.  o * 01 '•  a Tear. 
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Shepherd’s  Bn eh-Ground-'rent's "of” 'aw ' ' " 37C 

reversion  in  83  years  ...  °f  261  ■ a y«r, 

JVhn  8 VV  ood-  Ground-rent’s  oVi  67C 
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102 ce-  7o  years,  ground-rent 


lot - , b-vuuu-fCIU 
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Fresco  Paintmga  at  Fingringhoe. 

Charles  Golding  writes  to  the  E.set  Stan 
—Upon  examination  of  the  interior  o- 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Pingrii 
since  the  earthquake,  with  the  intent! 
re-seating  and  bouohing  it,  it  has  been  1 
that  the  walls  in  many  parts  have  been  i 
ornamented.  1 endeavoured  last  week  to 
a careful  survey  of  them,  and  find  tbat  tl 
in  some  instances  at  least  three  or  four 
of  Churchwarden’s  whitewash  have  been 
to  cover  them  np,  yet  by  removing  the 
slowly  and  carefully  much  may  ho  observed, 
the  South  Porch  entrance,  on  each  side  of 
arch  from  the  south  aisle  to  the  nave,  andexi 
Ti  .1  'i  vtaposiCon  to  where  the  font  stands 
which  formerly  was  probably  the  baptister 
rf  the  HI  f a .full-length  figure,  appari 

and  hnir  e88ed  Iirgln’  With  uimblls  on  h 
d hoIdlDg  an  orb  aud  crosB  in  her  hand  AI 
Rppeara  an  angel  or  cherub,  having  two  wi 
and  holding  above  the  Virgin's  tfead  ° " 
bearing  a sentence  upon  it,  now  partial!, 
distinct,  but  evidently  extending  the  widt 

ptckld  off'  i efccers  are  iu  8om,J  in8tai 
picked  off.  However,  as  near  as  I could  rea< 


- cclo  - fir 


stand  that'lIeM^s8  f°V  H* nnder- 

Bunbill-row  are  fbonVto  ' Lascell“  * Co.,  of 
comprising  assembly  hllls^and  aJ“rg8.bnildiog 
at  Gibraltar.  Tho^work  win  ?Iaso,,lc  room3 

“rtr  oet  d5ir^rofttta  aJehitrsrc  t 

bat  of  tenders  for^the 'TtikSS"?’?'-  a™ 
another  column  work  will  be  found  m 


“3p  . - toitso  - ap  . . . . pict . 

But  I would  not  undertake  to  say  this  is  lit 
correct  Directly  opposite,  on  the  north 
■ s another  fresco,  apparently  of  St.  Joh 
Baptist,  evidently  a person  arising  from 
may  be  termed  a pool  or  basin  of  water 
the  centre  aisle,  immediately  at  entering 
rich  and  highly  embellished  fresco  (or  a* 
has  been),  the  background  bearing  diaper- 

0 green  and  gold,  interspersed  alternately 
spangles,  stars,  and  initials  " ffl,”  and 
figure  has  been  the  representation  of 
Saint,  and  on  part  of  the  scroll  yet  roma 

1 thought  I could  discern  “litlri  ” nossibl 

I anad”  n th7  th°  Vin!i“'  • chancel ' 

| and  in  other  parts  of  the  church,  is  to  be 

mimh  decoration  of  the  Jacobean  period. 
At^Us,Sani’tl‘ry  Assura“0“  Automatic 
of  th«Pi  •nle0t'Ilg  of  4bn  Bseeutive  Co 
of  the  Association,  at  the  office,  5,  Argyll-p 

Z \T  M?0'3ay  Ias4.  Sir  Joseph  Payrer,  F 
fam-W  Cda7-'  ro40  0f  cond‘ilenee  with 

-d  h /bT*  the  late  Mr'  Jobl*  Wi 
I R.I.B.A.,  who  was  one  of  the  ear 
members  of  the  Honorary  Council  of  the  1 
ciation,  was  passed.  6 £ 
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[ornsey.— The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
pud-green,  Hornsey,  has  just  been  com- 
bed, having  been  extended  towards  the  west 
irly  three°bays  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  in- 
nsing the  total  internal  length  by  37  ft.  The 
or  part  was  consecrated  on  December  31st, 

■0.  The  nave  is  35  ft.  wide,  with  lean-to 
i es  5 ft.  6 in.  wide  (both  in  the  clear),  and 
ire  is  a very  lofty  clearstory.  There  is  a 
’cious  west  gallery, ’22  ft.  long  east  to  west 
, front  of  brick  having  ornamental  circular 
■iels  with  a stone  coping,  and  carried  on  three 
iimfered  arches,  supported  by  coupled  Forest 
iDean  stone  shafts.  Behind  the  latter  are 
jo  arches  from  east  to  west,  built  in  order  to 
orten  the  bearing  of  the  wood  joists  carrying 
j,  gallery  floor.  Access  to  the  latter  is  obtained 
a lofty  staircase-porch  terminated  semi- 
hgonally  towards  the  north.  _ Ornamentally- 
; ated  wooden  lobbies  with  swing  doors  serve 
(keep  away  draughts  from  the  entrances  to 
3 north  and  west,  and  to  the  gabled  south- 
st  porch,  which  is  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
tns,  as  it  constitutes  the  principal  approach 

i tho  church.  It  has  a lofty  moulded 
d cusped  outer  stone  archway  and  open 
: timber  roof  with  arched  braces.  Ac 
jo  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a sem 
i'cular  euded  baptistery,  with  a boarded  and 
nelled  ceiling.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  west 
ble  is  a vesica  window,  over  which,  carried 

ii  massive  stone  corbels,  stands  the  octagonal 
(one  bell-turret,  containing  a bell  of  about 
- cwt.,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Warner  & 
'ms.  The  increased  accommodation  in  the 
mreh  will  be  for  430  persons.  The  architect 
Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  who  designed 

lid  superintended  the  older  portion  of  the 
nurch  ; and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Mattock 
ros.,  of  Isledon-road,  Finsbury  Park.  The 
spend iture  on  the  recent  works  has  been  about 
1 5001.  The  church  will  now  accommodate 
,132  persons. 

’ British  Archseological  Association. — At 

le  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  21st  inst., 

[r.  G.  K.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  tho  chair,  Mr. 
forthington  Smith  exhibited  a dagger  of  the 
ironze  period,  found  at  Ruthin,  20  ft.  below  the 
lurfacc,  in  a bed  of  pe*t.  Mr.  Cecil  Brent, 
i'.S.A.,  described  a series  of  double-handled 
essels  showing  a curious  similarity  of  form, 

1 though  the  examples  exhibited  were  of  very 
arying  ages  and  nationalities,  there  being 
xamples  of  Etrnscan  and  Roman  wares,  some 
i,f  later  date  and  some  of  modern  times.  He 
ixhibitod  also  portions  of  an  ancient  manu- 
cript,  containing  the  service  of  St.  Agatha’s 
lay.  Mr.  LoftuB  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a 
mrious  collection  of  articles  found  at  Aldgate, 
vhich  showed  the  progress  of  tho  City.  A 
japer,  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam,  on  the  inscription  on 
he  Cross  at  Carew,  was  then  read,  in  the 
absence  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray 
3irch,  F.S.A.  The  cross,  which  is  14  ft.  1£  in. 
nigh,  stands  by  the  roadway,  the  upper  portion 
oeing  in  a separate  stone  to  the  lower,  to  which 
t is  mortised.  It  is  covered  with  interlaced 
work,  there  being  no  animals  in  the  design. 
The  inscription  has  been  variously  read  by  Pro- 
fessors Westwood  and  P„ees,  and  by  Hiibner. 
IA.t  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Birch  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  inscription  was  not 
Latin,  as  had  been  believed,  but  British.  Tho 
inscription,  which  is  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  occurs  on  a small  slab,  forming  a 
Iportion  of  the  design.  A similar  one,  intended 
probably  for  an  inscription,  remains  as  origin- 
ally formed.  A paper  was  then  read  on  St. 
Milburga  of  Wenlock,  by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming 
I F.S.A.  (Scot.).  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
;clever  drawing,  by  Mr.  Watling,  from  a fifteenth- 
century  painting,  formerly  in  a church,  but 
which  has  now  passed  into  private  possession. 

The  Parkes  Museum. — The  Council  have 
received  a number  of  interesting  articles  and 
models  from  the  Japanese  section  of  the  Health 
Exhibition,  and  at  the  special  request  of  the 
[Japanese  Commissioner  they  have  sent  a large 
lease  of  selected  duplicates  from  the  museum  to 
the  Home  Department  at  Tokio.  According  to 
the  Times,  the  books  in  the  health  section  of  the 
Health  Exhibition  library,  consisting  of  about 
t,500  volumes,  have  been  presented  to  the 
Mnseum.  Tbe  library  of  the  Museum  at  74a, 
Margaret-street,  already  contains  a large  collec- 
tion of  standard  works  on  sanitary  science,  and 
a very  complete  collection  of  x*eports  of  medical 
officers  of  health  over  the  whole  country.  The 
Council  have  made  special  arrangements  for  the 
admission  of  students  to  the  library  and  reading- 
room. 


Steel  Brid  e in  South  Africa. — The  first 
steel  bridge  in  South  Africa,  and  the  first 
bridge  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  recently 
built  over  the  Caledon  River  between  Smithfield 
and  Rouxvillo.  It  is  of  the  bowstring  type,  is 
in  four  spans  650  ft.  long,  and  the  total  length, 
including  approaches,  is  1,200  ft.  It  stands 
50  ft.  above  low- water  mark,  and  the  lowest 
part  of  the  superstructure  is  10  ft.  above  the 
highest  water  mark  ever  known.  The  piers 
are  12  ft.  by  13  ft.,  are  of  stone  masonry  laid  in 
cement,  and  rest  on  solid  rock.  ^The  whole 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  350  tons,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  timber.  It  was  ei'ected 
on  a staging  made  of  steel  wire  ropes,  1 in. 
in  diameter,  stretched  from  pier  to  pier,  with 
wooden  trestles  on  top  to  make  up  for  the 


sag  caused  by  the  weight  of  each  span.  This 
method  worked  admirably,  and  the  structure 
was  completed  without  hitch  or  accident  of 
any  kind.  The  bridge  cost  1 60,000  dols., including 
5,5(jO  dols.  duty  paid  to  the  Colonial  Government 
for  material.  It  was  built  by  Messrs.  Scrimgeonr 
Bros.,  of  Port  Elizabeth. — Scientific  American. 

District  Survey  or&hip,  Deptford. — Mr. 
Augustus  W.  Tanner,  District  Surveyor  for 
Hatcham,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Romaine- 
Walker  & Tanner,  architects,  haR  been  appointed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  act  as 
temporary  substitute  in  tho  District  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Deptford,  and  the  portion  of  St.  Paul’s, 
in  Kent,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  past  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  required. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


Road-making  and  Paving  Works  

Riectiou  of  Schoo'  and  Teacher's  Residence 
Works  and  Materials  


Sewerage  Works  ; Machinery  

Ironwork  fur  Bri  ges,  Brooksby  

Ironwork  for  Bridges,  Bredon  

Ironwork  for  Bridges,  Croxall  

Repairs,  &c  . to  Premises,  Whitecross-street 
Exertion  of  New  station  Buildings.  Liilord 
Erection  of  New  Station  Bldngs,  Plensley,  &c. 

Alt  -rations  and  It-  pai-8  to  Public-h  use  

Fitting-up  and  Patting  to  Work  Machinery, 

and  Engineer's  Work  

Wrought  - fren  Lattice  Girder  Highway 

Urittge,  &e  

Road  'late  inis  

New  Streets  Works  

Erection  of  New  Station.  Blackburn  

Paring  a"d  Sewerage  Works  

Granite  Curb  ..  ..  

Making-up  Margins  of  Roads 


Curb  . 


and  Boiler  Houses, 


Ere.  I ion  of  Engi 

Chimne  .Shift,  «c 

Constructing  Prec  piloting  Tank,  &<  . 

E cction  of  Turnstile  House  and  Boxes 
Oonstru’iion  ofSto  m- water  Outfall,  &c 

Sewerage  Works  

Erection  of  New  Probate  Registry,  York  

Brick  8 wer  &c.  ;• 

Bricklayer,  Mason,  Carpenter’s,  &e.,  work 

Darlington  ■■ 

Glazed  St  newarn  Sewage  Pipes  k Gul'y  Trap: 
Construction  of  I'r  mrmcr  Pie  , Ac  Vcntnn 
Erection  in  Musonry  of  Penwithere  Viaduct 
Formation  of  a Lak  -,  Southwark  Park 

Law  Courts  and  Offices  

Erection  of  New  Workhouse  

T»king-down  and  Rebuilding  

Erection  of  Congregatnl  Chapel,  Ac..  Chesham 


Fulham  Board  of  Wrks 
Dagenham  School  Brd. 
Vestry,  Parish  of  St. 

John,  Hampstead 

Wednesbury  Loci  Brd. 
Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

B.  Young  & Co.  Hertfrd 
Commissionrs  of  Public 
Baths.  &e.,  Bermndsy 
Property  Com.,  King's 

Lynn  Corporation 

Com  of  H.M.  Works... 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell 

Lane,  and  Yorks.  Rail. 
Willeaden  Local  Board 
Hast  Ham  Local  Beaid 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Kent  & Essex  I. and  Co. 
Proprietors  of  BaitoD 
Mills,  Canterbury 
Barking  Town  Loci  Brd 
Wallasey  Ferrv  Com. 
Hove  Commissioners 
V\  nlsall  Town  Council.. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Biruingm.  Ph.Wks  Com 


C.  H.  Lowe  .... 

E.  Pritchard  .... 
A.  A.  Langley  . 
do. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


C.  A.  Legg... 

Or.  Elkinglor 


F..  G.  Mawbey  .. 
Official  


O.  Claude  Robson  . 

W.  U.  Savage  

— De  Pape 


North  Enstern  Railway 
Rath  U.  8.  Committee 
Ventnor  Local  Board... 
Great  Western  Railway 
Met.  Board  of  Works 
Nottingham  Corporatn 
Gds.  itordingbridge  Un. 


J.  O.  Hall 

Official  

» . Dowson  

Ellice  Clark  

Arden  Ila-dwicke 

Official  

W.  S.  Till  

W.  Bell  

A.  Mitchell  

11  E Wallis 

Official  

Verity  k Hunt 

Fied.  Bith  

R.  vV  . Crawley 

Hnbersbon  & rawe 


Feb.  13  th 
Feb.  14th 
Feb.  16th 


Ma'ch  4th 
March  l°th 
Not  stated 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  N usances  

Shepton  Mallet  Loci.  Be 

Feb.  2nd 

xviii. 

TENDERS. 

For  assembly  and  Masonic  rooms,  Gibraltar.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Driver,  architect.  6,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  : — 
Holmes 2 n 

Saunders  12,008  0 0 

W.  H.  Lascelles&  Co.*  11,08/  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  some  modifications. 

For  new  business  premises  on  the  Artillery  Field  Estate, 
Guildford,  for  Mr.  Henry  Stent.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & 

Pea  M.a \VelleC&8 Co.,  Aldershot  £1,200  0 0 

J.  BottriU,  Reading U2»  0 0 

E.  Elliott.  Guildford  1,°^  0 0 

Downes  & Hill,  Guildford 1J80  0 0 

Currington  V Peto,  Guildford  1,°25  0 0 

G.  Strudwick,  GtiiUDo-d  090  0 0 

G & R.  Smith.  Guildford 92o  0 0 

Tribe  & Robinson,  Guildford  -BO  0 0 

Tribe,  Stoughton  •••  89o  0 0 

T.  E.  Downes,  Guildford  (accepted)  887  0 0 

Accepted  for  erection  of  stores,  &c.,  Thornhill  Grove, 
Lee,  for  Mr.  W.  Brown 

D.  & R.  Kennard,  Lewisham  £410  0 0 


For  additional  class-rooms  at  tbe  South  Norwood  School^ 
for  the  Cro'dnn  School  Board.  Mr  Robert  Ridge,  bur 
veyor  to  the  Board,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 

£619  10 


teet 


Ba-ton 

HoU  .... 

Howell  

Wvntt 

Coles  - 

Smith  A Bulled 

Sedgwick  

Marriage  (too  late)... 
6mith  & eons  


625  0 0 
495  0 0 
489  0 0 


411  0 0 


Accepted  for  erection  of  two  shops,  Blackhcath,  for 
Messrs.  Brand  A Jarvis  . 

D.  & R.  Kennard,  Lewisham £1,400  0 0 


For  new  bar  to  the  Plough  and  Harrow,  Bedford.  Mr. 
Henry  Young,  architect  and  surveyor.  Quantities  sup- 

rlUJ  P.  White,  Bedford  0 0 

S.  Foster,  Bedford  ^ ° ® 

G.  Haynes,  Beuford  ' 0 u 

Fot dwelling-house^ at  Woking  Kt  linn  Surrey  f-.r  Mr. 
George  Wr  ght.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & 1 eak,  architects, 
Guildfore  : - 0 0 

J.  Whitburn.  Woking  0 0 

J.  Wilson,  Wo  ing  Station  6*7  0 0 

G 8he»ra  Woking  Station  " 8 ? 5 

S.  W 00(1  s J J 

w.  J.  Butt,  w king  Station  615  0 0 

11  Ingram,  Woking  fisi5  ,0  10 

A.  A.  Gale)  Wokiog  Station  (accepted)  650  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  show-rooms  and  warehouses,  King- 
street,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  W.  P.  Blackburn.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Elgar,  architect 

Miller  £1,876  0 0 

Smith  1,799  o 0 

Martin  1,39?  0 0 

Forwalk  1,285  0 0 

Port  ... 1,28 1 0 0 

Newby  Bros,  (accepted)  1,198  0 0 


For  making  and  sewering  new  roads,  Cann  Hall  Estate, 
Stratford,  E.,  for  the  Imperial  Property  Investment 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  G.  H.  L.  Stephenson, 
veyor 

Walker  £1,929  0 ( 

Nowell  ft  Bo bson  4,5»3  0 ( 

4,376  0 ( 

Adams 4,100  0 ( 

Cook  & Co 3,820  0 ( 

Wilson  (accepted)  3,795  0 C 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  M,— W.  R.— E.  B.— S.  4 C.—A.  B.  P.  (thiuiks : it  lias  be< 
attended  to).— W.  W.  B — J.  E.  B.— R.  H.  C— W.  II.  0.— R.  P.  (write 
to  the  Secretary  0 ( the  Surveyors'  Institution).— R.  D.  4 Co.— 
G.  R.  C.— J.  W.  W.  W.— G.  H.  B.— J.  L.  (we  cannot  answer  such 
solicitor). — S.  Y.  4 Sous  (should  seud  amount). 


-A.  W.  R.  S.— W.  4 
Ail  statements  of  facta  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  19,  Ivy-lam 
Newgate-atreet,  for  Mr.  It.  H.  Abbott.  Mr.  William 
Smith,  architect,  1,  G resham-buildings.  E.C.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Pain  ; — 

Goodman £1,887  0 

Sbnrmur  1,836  0 

Woodward  1 795  q 

Grover  A Son 1788  0 

Du' nford  & L&ngham l'749  0 

Dixon  & Co 1735  0 

Stevens  Bros l '7.'6  n 

Anley  l’704 

Matlock  Bros 

wiison ;;;;;;; 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  

Larke  & 8on  

Richardson  (accepted)  


1,684 

1,683 

1,669 

1,661 


0 0 


•)“  "“•i™  completion  of  tho  new  Themes 
Hotel.,  M.oeobe.J  o.  Me,,:.  Woodhouse  4 Deecon. 
rl: 'J  , Hfr  ’-  F Il,r  B A > "chitect.  Quantities  son. 
phed  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett 


Shurmor.. 

A vies  & Co 

Silver,  Sou,  A Filewood  .. 

Morter 

Woodbridge  

Adamson  A Sons  

Bottling  

Watt 

Lau'ance  A Sons  

J . O.  Richardson 


Quantities  sup 

£8,989 

0 

0 

8,883 

0 

0 

8,365 

0 

0 

8,264 

0 

0 

9,150 

0 

0 

8,100 

0 

0 

7,958 

0 

7.994 

0 

0 

7.936 

0 

0 

7,749 

0 

0 

7,603 

0 

0 

“n”  1”d  completion  of  . hou.e  end  .table, 
.t^nnotned.^!  Be:k,,  f„:  C.p,„„  W.  On.hton  Gil... 


Barnetr “*•  by  M: 

J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted) £2  129  ft 

[No  ec-  • " 


competition.] 


T°"° 

ia.m  ; 

Cook  & Co.  (Kcepted) ]yi,  10  0 

[Surveyor  s estimate,  1,7871.  12s.  Id  ] 


Se:rTt,i,di”S  iD  <h'  1™e*'  te,|der.  to  |“ " 

tender  of  the  amount,  they  would  be  prepared  to  reduce 


supplied  to  the  builders  tender 
ilmot,  surveyors,  of  J 
following  shows  the  result ;— 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication t. 

Letter*  or  communications  (beyond  mera  news-items)  which  nave 
>eeu  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matter*  should 
ie  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
dverti semen ts  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
ddressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  A DVRRTIHRM rvtq  ' 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dow 

CorBham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limit® 
CorBham,  Wilts.  [A. 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  FEET  CUBE 


PI  C T O R 


& SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS. 

[aJ 


TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  llnee  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0«.  8d. 

erm*  for  8eriea  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
ments  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*.  Sales  by  Auction. 
*c.  may  be  obtained  on  a t plication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under J*.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECE88ARY. 

• Stamps  mu et  not  be  seut,  but  all  small  iiuns  should 
rr“ittf.d  b7  C,Mh  in  Registered  letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


at  the  Post-office.  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAB  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.O. 
Advertisement*  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
...  n THURSDAY. 

responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TE8TI- 
in  reply  to  Advertisemente,  and 
latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  bs 


THREE  o'clock  p.. 

The  Publisher  cannot 
MONLALS,  4c.  left  at  - 
strongly  recommends  that  of 


SPECIAL.- ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

mnst  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clo.k 
DAY  mornings. 


PER80N8  Advertising  In  “The  Builder, "may have Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street.  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  It  addressed 
envelopes  are  tent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER  ” is  supplied  Dinner  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
i“?.?ar7n.  -t-.,e_2?At®?.!?i.ngd.om  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 

Uuion,  26s.  per  annum. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLED1TCH 

STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  atone  from  these  quae 
is  known  as  the  “Weai1 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a 
cryetalline  nature,  and  o 
doubteoly  one  of  the  1 1 
durable  stones  in  EnglandrJ; 

Is  of  the  tame  crystaJtr 
nature  as  the  ( helynch  St.' 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  ill 
suitable  for  finemoulded  w 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  j 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  :> 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  r 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ,f 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SOIS 
Norton-8ub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerel 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,! 
1C,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ad. 


Doultlng  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  ic 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPH 
Quarry  Owners,  Stoi 
and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  - under  - Hal 
Ilminster.  [Anil 


No.  46.  Catherine-stree 


DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher! 


Still 

JtfEW 


BUILDER. 


n Sale. — A few  COPIES  of  the 
YEAR’S  NUMBER  of  “ THE 

attaining  the  following  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In“riofaml<Efteric.r  VLLE0E  <Mr'  W‘  BulterfielJ.  Architect). 
The"T°™Eby  HIWLMwefl'“<  THE  BB1GN  0F  ELIZABETH. 
it  0_UI^’^EY  BRIDGE.  Working  Drawings. 

aT-  WAUmoOK.  M.-awd  £d  D,.m  hy  E.  H. 

Bedding  ; Royal  Academy  Prize  Drawings  1 

PART  OF  BTAINED-GLA8S  WINDOW 
Designed  by  E.  Bunie  Joues. 

E!tathaEnNT  °F  TEWKKaBURY  ABBEY.  Drawn  by  H.  H. 
CALLENDAR  HOUSE. 

lS»SJf.ULiR  WAdD  <”  B»  lAd, 

4d..  by  poBt  4Jd. 

Publishing  Office.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Salisbury  Cathedral. 


The 


Original 

tt  , „ Estimate. 

Hann  4 Co.,  Windsor £3  479 

Simpson,  Egham  3 016 

Oades  & Sons,  Egham  3*665  " 

Windsor, 


Final 
Esliroafe. 
...  £3,279 


306  ...  3,350 
Hann  & Co. 


:.S"ll„IUta0frS^0Lni*t‘Th”f  T“d»'»,  Oequenlly 

« •”  Office, 

Foarp.m.  on  THURSDAYS.  * VV'C’’  not  later  tha » 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

J.  A.  BERLT8 

TTNIVBRSAL  ELECTRICAL 
U DIRECTORY. 

Pricc  10il-]  Fin  1885.  [Price  108, 


Thjs  book  contains,  amongst  other  trades  a 
very  complete  list  of  Manufacturers  of  Electric 
Sells,  Alarms,  and  other  Electrical  Domestic 
Appliances. 


Ham  Hill  Stone  ! Ham  Hill  Stone  ! i 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  won' 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quan' 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish-! 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Alba) 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Ad\u 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoupl 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mill.1 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Ady\ 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.C.  [A 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  I'l 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


WM.  DAWSON  & SONS, 

Nos.  148-9,  UPPER  THAMES 
LONDON,  E.C. 


STREET, 


B. 


J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London.  I 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con 
necting  Business  Premises. 


.Kims'l'H'  » TENMifllTON. 

CO.  Hygienic  and  Hydraulic  Engineers. 


Fr0m  WALTER  REID’  M.D , dc.  ( who  conducted  TESTS  for  GOVERNMENT.) 


Gentlemen,  . . v iuuio  jur 

I have  completed  experiment,  with  yonn  Ventilaton.  I consider  it  a met  efleetive  Ventilator. 

Yours  truly, 


November  11, 

WALTER  REID.’ 


A.  1 ■ i*v!  i:  j;  sAMiranv  ai-i-i.iamks. 


l/nal/l,  r ! ■■  ■!■  7 k*5  SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

Health  Exhibition  Awards:  J GOLD,  / SILVER.  4~RRnM7F  MEDAL 
11,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Saturday,  Februari 


Architei  ts 


Royal  Academy  Travelling  Studentship.— By  Mr.  Fred.  M.  Sim . • - 


Proi'i.i  t i. . . i in  Tin'll I>, » 

HBerimeutal  Researches  into  tlio  Strength  of  Buildi 
. Materials. — By  E.  Wyndham  Turn,  M.A 

Letter  from  Paris 

rpswiv-li  aud  Birmingham  Shij)  Canal 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : The  Gold  Medal  for  It 
"English  Architecture  Thirty  Tears  lienee":  Architectui 

Association 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiologicnl  Society  

Stained-Glass  Windows,  Easthampstead  Church  

St.  Padam  Church,  Llonberis 

Beer-bottling  Stores,  Kentish  Town 


House  and  Shop.  No.  331',  Strand 

Design  for  a Block  of  Three  Houses 

Improvements  at  the  Wimbledon  S.-»age  i 

West  Loudon  School  of  Art 

Society  of  Engineers:  President's  Address. 

Architectural  Societies  

National  Association  of  Master  Builders. . . 


Fireproof  Closing  of  Opening.  ... 

Sewer  Ventilation 

Careless  Nomenclature 

Non  acceptance  of  Lowu»t  '1  eu  e: 
Drawings  in  Lambeth  Pah.cc  L:b 

Paint  on  Front  Door  

Church-Building  News  

The  Student's  Column  : Descript 
" Education  in  Industrial  Art 

Recent  Patents  

Recent  Sales  of  Property  

Meetings 


Architects'  Commission 

Westminster  Hail 

The  Dome  of  St.  Paul  s 

Competitions  Committee,  RIB.  A. 


Borough  of  Croydon 


Street  Improvements  Competition 


117  Miscellanea . 


would  be  found  to  have  a perfectly  exact  and 
very  simple  proportion.  But  will  this  or  any- 
thing like  this  be  the  case,  otherwise  than  acci- 
dentally, with  the  compared  upper  and  lower 
diameters  of  our  satisfactorily  tapering  column  ( 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greek 
architects  of  the  best  age  thought  so,  and  that, 
having  this  conviction,  if  they  proceeded  in  the 
experimental  fashion  they  would  have  tried,  not 
dimensions  at  random,  but  one  proportion  of 
low  numbers  after  another  between  the  upper 
and  lower  diameters,  in  full  confidence  that 
somewhere  among  these  the  truly  satisfactory 
difference  must  certainly  he  included. 

Experiments  thus  conducted  have  at  least  a 
limit  assigned  to  them,  and  yet  would  he  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  cover  the  required  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  But  for  moderns  they 
involve  a principle  which  would  be  felt  as  a 
serious  inconvenience  ; the  dimensions  brought 
out  would  be  liable  to  involve  fractional  parts 
not  coincident  with  the  usual  subdivisions  of 
the  foot-rule.  So  we  are  thrown  again  upon 
the  question,  Is  such  nicety  of  any  practical 
value  ? Some  differences  of  dimension  have 
to  be  adopted,  and  some  reason  is  required  for 
adopting  one  rather  than  another,  but  it  occur-: 
to  us  to  ask,  Can  it  he  necessary  to  have  regard 
in  regulating  the  relative  height  of  two  stories 
to  the  difference  between  the  whole  or  the  half 
thickncsss  of  a brick  l Let  ail  dimensions  1 
determined  by  the  uniform  divisions  of  a certai : 
standard  measure,  and  then  you  have  facility 
of  execution  combined  with  the  aptness  of 
different  parts  to  coincide  with  each  other. 

This  seems  to  disperse  all  speculations  as  (- 
the  value  of  minutely  accurate  architcctura! 
proportion  to  the  winds.  And  the  difficulties 
of  the  theory  seem  to  increase  with  increase 
of  scale.  We  have  seen  that  the  heights  of 
the  horizontal  divisions  of  the  nave  bays  ar. 
regulated  by  very  simple  serial  proportion, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  result  is  recognised  with 
enthusiastic  admiration  ; yet  how  are  we  to 
understand  that  these  more  or  less  accurate 


hesitation  iu  the  direction  of  security,  makes 
pier  or  arches  twice  as  strong  as  any  weight 
that  they  will  ever  have  to  bear  could 
require,  and  chains  capable  of  hearing  double 
the  strain  they  can  ever  he  exposed  to.  The 
architect  may  likewise  make  a study  of  the 
strictly  necessary  proportions  of  the  parts  of 
his  structure,  hut  when  he  proceeds  to  modify 
these  iu  practice  he  finds  himself  under  obliga- 
tions to  which  the  engineer  is  a stranger.  For 
him  it  is  not  sufficient  that  stability  is  real,— 
it  must  be  manifest ; and  it  must  not  only ’he 
manifest,  hut  distinguished  by  some  definite 
typical  expression.  The  gradations  of  such 
expressions  are  infinite,  but  they  tend  in  the 
direction  of  one  or  other  cardinal  type  ; they 
are  varieties  of  an  elegance  which  seems  to 
avoid  most  carefully  any  suspicion  of  super- 
fluous material,  or  of  a solidity  which  has  a 
semblance  of  tending  in  preference  to  display 
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Such  perspective  differences,  whether  of  pro- 
portions of  plan  or  elevation,  will  always  be 
greater  as  the  position  of  the  spectator  is  nearer 
at  hand,  and  near  at  hand  comparatively  he 
must  be  in  the  most  important  cases.  The 
plan  of  an  apartment  may  be  a double  square, 
but,  whether  it  be  exactly  or  only  very  nearly 
so  will  hardly  be  appreciable  by  the  keenest 
sight  from  any  position  within  it.  The  vibra- 
tions which  produce  musical  notes  that  are 
in  consonance  travel  at  the  same  rate  and 
strike  the  auditory  organs  together  ; the  rays 
of  light  from  the  lines  which  define  the  length 
and°breadth  of  an  apartment  also  travel  at 
the  same  rate,  but  are  neither  parallel  nor 
convergent  under  equal  angles,  and,  so  far, 
the  analogy  entirely  fails  us.  Nor  can  it, 
apparently,  be  fairly  argued  that  precise  pro- 
portions may  affect  us  delightfully,  though  the 
secret  of  the  charm  escapes  us,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  the  case  with  the  harmony  of  colours. 
The  analogy  is  direct  between  harmony  of 
colour  and  harmonies  of  sound  ; the  relation  of 
the  stimulative  excitement  to  the  sensitive 
organ  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  that 
colour  harmonies  have  hitherto  defied  endea- 
vour to  reduce  them,  like  vocal  harmonies,  to 
numerical  estimates,  experimentally  does  not 
alter  the  case.  The  sense  of  harmony  in  a 
combination  of  colours  may  safely  be  assumed 
to  prove  that  it  is  due  to  some  certain,  how- 
ever unknown,  proportionate  relations  among 
the  particular  tints  harmonised,  and  which 
affect  the  sense  proportionately  ; but  when  we 
are  concerned  with  impressions  produced  by 
comparative  height,  length,  and  breadth  of  an 
apartment,  the  senses  are  affected  by  these  in 
proportions  which  vary  with  every  change  of 
position,  and  which  in  no  one  case  accurately 
correspond  with  the  proportions  of  the  dimen- 
sions as  executed. 

There  is  something  more  in  favour,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  importance  of  exact  proportions 
when  exteriors  are  in  question, — such  exteriors, 
at  least,  as  are  exposed  to  favourable  view 
from  a considerable  distance.  The  further  we 
remove  the  more  do  the  projecting  rays  ap- 
proach parallelism,  and  the  more  nearly  are 
different  equal  parts  seen  under  the  same 
angle.  When  Lichfield  or  Salisbury  Cathedral 
is  seen  from  a distance,  the  spire  tells  for  its 
true  height  relatively  to  the  height  of  the 
nave  or  tower  below.  But  the  distant  views 
which  tend  to  reduce  differences  of  perspective 
projection  to  zero,  are  far  less  important  than 
those  aspects  presented  to  spectators  in  the 
very  precincts  when  such  differences  are  at 
their  maximum. 

Perspective  modification  from  the  more 
important  points  of  view  near  at  hand  has  the 
special  claim  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
architect  in  the  first  instance,  and  neglect  of  it 
has  serious  consequences.  As  we  approach  St. 
Peter’s,  the  stupendous  cupola,  its  special  glory, 
retires  out  of  sight,  and  whatever  of  grandeur 
the  approach  possesses  is  due  to  the  prolonged 
porticos,  and  the  fine  open  space  with  the 
majestic  obelisk  and  perpetual  fountains  which 
they  embrace.  Wren,  at  whatever  cost  in 
some  other  respects,  raised  his  cupola  upon  a 
plain  drum  to  such  a height  that  it  composes 
beautifully  with  campaniles  and  portico  as  we 
approach  the  western  front.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  while  his  design  was  controlled  by 
this  as  a leading  consideration,  he  regulated 
the  height  of  his  structure  at  least  in  consis- 
tency with  some  simple  and  accurately  respected 
proportion.  But  the  question  which  is  here 
•mooted  and  discussed, — on  which  information 
•and  instruction  are  honestly  desiderated, — is 
how  far  care  for  regulation  on  this  principle 
had  any  value. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  why,  considering 
the  objections  and  complications  which  seem  to 
beset  any  such  assumption,  is  it  worth  while 
beginning  to  bring  forward  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  all?  The  answer  to  this,  on  the 
broad  principle,  is  not  that  merely  connoisseurs, 
but  the  world  at  large,  of  those  who  have  dis- 
played a general  sensitiveness  to  the  impres- 
sions of  fine  art,  have  always  been  wont  to 
recognise,  as  if  intuitively,  that  Music  and 
Architecture  are  as  naturally  to  be  associated 
as  Painting  and  Sculpture.  And,  beyond  this, 
to  come  to  something  more  practical,  if  not  on 


that  account  necessarily  more  cogent,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Greeks  did  study  archi- 
tecture very  deeply  and  thoughtfully,  and 
that  their  best  masters  held  firmly  and  con- 
sistently to  the  importance  of  carefully- 
selected  and  exactly  - executed  proportions. 
This  is  not  only  recorded  historically,  but  is  to 
be  certified  most  absolutely  by  examination  of 
the  remains  of  their  finest  works  : they 
adhered  to  the  principle  at  the  cost  of  extra- 
ordinary enhancement  of  labour,  and  applied 
it  as  seriously  to  numerous  subordinate  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  to  the  more  comprehensive 
dimensions. 

These  observations  are  intended  to  open 
and  provoke  consideration  of  an  important 
subject  rather  than  to  make  a pretence  of 
deciding  upon  it. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many  that 
it  came  up  in  discussion,  a year  or  two  since,  in 
connexion  with  a theory  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  Parthenon  were  so  designed  as  to  tell  as 
proportionate  when  seen  from  one  particular 
point  of  view.  The  predominant  feeling  at  the 
time  seemed  to  be  that  not  very  much  was  to 
be  made  of  this. 

But  if  the  elucidation  of  the  question,  which 
involves  many  collateral  considerations  of 
interest,  is  to  make  any  progress  at  all,  it 
cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  follow  up, — 
what  has  been  attempted  here, — a fair  state- 
ment of  its  difficulties,  with  some  illustrations 
of  the  system  which,  as  can  be  proved  from 
their  works,  was,  at  least,  well  thought  out  and 
systematically  brought  into  practice  by  some 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  architecture  the 
world  has  known. 


EXPEEIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  INTO 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

BY  E.  WYNDHAM  TARN,  M.A. 
|ey^TC^3|IIEN  we  examine  the  construction 
a'VPwS]  anc’enl'  buildings  we  find  but 
little  trace  of  the  designers  possess- 
Itoa&fta&y,  ing  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  strain  that  could  be  safely  borne  by 
the  materials  used  ; for  example,  the  strength 
of  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  load  they  have  to  support. 
From  recent  experiments,  the  crushing  strength 
of  white  marble  has  been  shown  to  be  about 
800  tons  per  square  foot,  so  that  each  of  the 
columns  of  the  Parthenon  would  require  a 
load  of  14,000  tons  to  crush  it.  The  actual 
load  on  each  column  would  probably  never 
exceed  100  tons,  or  about  of  the  crushing 
strength.  Taking  the  safe  load  at  one-tenth 
of  the  crushing  weight,  we  find  that  the  actual 
strength  of  each  column  was  14  times  greater 
than  the  circumstances  required,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  material  used  was  so  much  more  than 
was  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Had 
the  Greek  architects  been  acquainted  with  the 
strength  of  materials,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  would  not  have  wasted  so  much  valuable 
material  unnecessarily.*  With  our  present 
knowledge,  however,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
modern  architects  employing  heavy  masses  of 
stone  in  order  to  carry  trifling  loads,  merely 
because  they  find  that  the  Greeks  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  we 
find  in  the  timber  roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  same  exaggerated  massiveness  in  the 
beams  used  in  their  construction.  The  rafters 
also  were  generally  laid  with  their  thinner 
side  vertical,  and  broader  side  horizontal, 
thereby  diminishing  in  a great  degree  then- 
power  of  resisting  transverse  strain,  and  causing 
them  to  sag  under  the  heavy  covering  of  lead 
which  they  had  to  support : whereas  if  they 
had  been  placed  the  other  way  their  strength 
would  have  been  ample  for  the  purpose.  Heavy 
baulks  of  timber  were  often  placed  across  to 
form  tie-beams,  their  scantling  being  sufficient 
to  carry  the  floor  of  a warehouse  for  heavy 
goods.  J 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  strength 
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of  materials  by  experiments  and  scientj: 
deductions  therefrom  is  a subject  that  1 
attracted  the  attention  of  modern  architetli 
and  engineers,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
give  a kind  of  summary  or  general  view  of  1 i 
results  which  have  been  obtained  ; and  1 
methods  by  which  the  probable  strength  oi 
beam,  column,  or  other  important  structul  J 
feature  can  be  determined  before-hand. 

When  we  come  to  compare  the  results  giy  i 
by  different  experimentalists  on  the  strength! ; 
various  kinds  of  wood,  we  find  an  amount; 
variation  that  seems  almost  unaccountab  i 
To  some  extent  this  may  have  arisen  from  1 1 
specimens  having  been  cut  from  trees  iji 
different  stages  of  growth,  and  also  from  so;  i 
having  been  better  seasoned  than  others.  T 
size  of  the  specimens  also  has  something  to  (|j 
with  the  discrepancies,  as  large  pieces  general  j 
exhibit  less  strength  in  proportion  than  small  i 
ones  do.  To  take  the  crushing  strength  a 
wood,  that  of  well-seasoned  English  oak  v | 
found  by  Professor  Eaton  Hodgkinson  to 
4 4 tons  per  square  inch,  the  specimens  beiij 
cylinders  1 in.  diameter  and  2 in.  long  ; wh| 
from  Mr.  Laslett’s  experiments  at  Woolwi  ( 
on  ] -in.  cubes,  the  strength  was  only  3’56  toi 
the  ratio  being  that  of  5 to  4.  For  that  t j 
well-seasoned  red  pine  the  former  finds  t if 
crushing  strength  to  be  3£  tons,  and  the  la  til] 
3^  tons  for  1-in.  cubes  and  only  2£  tons  1: 
4- in.  cubes.  For  yellow  pine  the  results  (I 
tained  on  small  cubes  by  both  experimental!) 
agree  in  giving  2£  tons  per  inch,  but  with  4-i 
cubes  Mr.  Laslett  obtained  less  than  1^  t< 
With  pitch-pine  the  crushing  strength  is  neap 
3 tons  per  inch  from  both  experimentalists,  t 
with  English  elm  the  divergence  is  very  greij 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  giving  5 tons  per  inch,  a 
Mr.  Laslett  little  more  than  2£  tons.  For  tel 
the  former  obtains  a crushing  strength  i 
nearly  5^  tons,  while  the  latter  obtains  1< 
than  3 tons.  The  experiments  of  Geoi(|! 
Rennie  gave  much  lower  results  than  the  abovl 
while  those  of  Rondelet  nearly  agree  wii 
Mr.  Laslett’s  experiments. 

As  regards  the  tensile  strength  of  wood,  u 
its  resistance  to  a force  pulling  it  asunder  ! 
the  direction  of  the  fibres,  there  is  also  a cod 
siderable  difference  in  the  results  obtained  1 1 
independent  experimentalists,  that  of  Riga  sj 
having  been  found  by  the  late  Prof.  Barlolll 
of  Woolwich,  to  be  nearly  5%  tons  per  squaiji 
inch,  while  Mr.  Laslett  gives  it  as  less  th:i 
2 tons.  For  English  oak  the  former  got) 
tensile  strength  of  4^  tons  per  inch,  while  t II 
latter  found  it  to  be  only  3£  tons.  Barlcjl 
found  the  strength  of  pitch  pine  to  be  ov> 
34  tons,  but  Laslett  obtained  little  more  thiH 
2 tons  per  square  inch.  The  former  expe)|: 
mentalist  gives  the  strength  of  teak  as  6-f  to;1) 
per  inch,  and  the  latter  makes  it  only  14  tot| 
The  strength  of  English  elm  was  found  bl 
Barlow  to  exceed  6 tons  per  inch,  while  Lasleli 
makes  it  only  24  tons. 

The  Modulus  of  Elasticity  represents  till 
force  required  to  pull  a rod  of  any  material  tfi 
twice  its  original  length  (supposing  such  In 
thing  to  be  possible),  and  is  obtained  l| 
measuring  the  extension  of  the  rod  when  tjl 
gradually  increasing  stretching  force  is  applitlfl 
to  it,  as  long  as  the  extension  increases  in  tl  j 
same  ratio  as  the  load  applied.  Suppose,  then 
that  e is  the  extension  of  a rod  of  length  l (i 

inches  for  a load  w,  and  that—  is  constant  f s 
e 

any  given  material,  and  represented  by  C,  acl 
that  E is  the  value  of  w when  c = l,  then  a 
represents  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  thill 
particular  material,  and  we  have 

E = C x l. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  therefore  tli? 
measure  of  the  resistance  of  the  material  to  1 
stretching  force,  and  in  the  case  of  Riga  fir  wsi 
found  by  Barlow  to  be  E=  1,159,600  lb.,  whLf 
Laslett’s  experiments  gave  E = 3,009,680  11  > 
For  English  oak  E = 1,172,000  lb.  according 
Barlow,  and  E=  1,545,600  lb.  according  1! 
Laslett.  The  former  also  gives  E = 1,225,600  II I 
for  pitch-pine,  and  the  latter  E = 3,020,940  11 1 
Red  Canadian  pine  has  E=  1,840,000  fror 
Barlow’s  experiments,  E = 2,355,600  from  those! 
of  Laslett,  and  E = 1,102,000  lb.  from  those  c 
Lieut.  Dennison.  The  values  of  E were  calcic! 
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lated  by  Barlow  from  the  deflexions  observed 
of  beams  loaded  with  a transverse  load,  while 
those  of  Laslett  were  from  experiments  on  the 
direct  tensile  strain  upon  rods. 

When  a beam  is  supported  at  both  ends  in  a 
horizontal  position  and  loaded  with  a weight 
(W)  in  the  middle,  the  effect  of  the  load  may 
be  considered  either  as  producing  or  tending 
to  produce  rupture,  in  which  case  W is  called 
the  breaking-weight  of  the  beam  ; or  it  may 
be  considered  as  producing  a deflexion  or  bend 
ing  of  the  beam  in  the  middle.  The  strength 
of  the  beam,  or  its  resistance  to  rupture,  follows 
a very  different  law  to  that  of  its  stiffness  or 
resistance  to  bending.  In  the  former  case,  if 
we  put  W for  the  breaking-weight  in  pounds,  L 
the  length  of  bearing  in  feet,  B the  breadth,  and 
D the  depth  in  inches,  we  find  from  theoretical 
investigations  that  for  any  given  material, — 
W.L 

= a contant  number,  say  c. 

And  the  value  of  c is  determined  by  experi- 
ments on  beams  of  various  sizes.  For  example, 
in  a beam  of  oak  7i  feet  long,  having  B = 
4-28  in.,  and  D=4"28  in.,  Button  found  the 
breaking  weight  to  be  5,756  lb.,  so  that 
W.L  _ 5,756 
B.D2 


= 550  = < 


(4'28)1 

The  value  of  c for  English  oak  was  found  by 
Fredgold  to  be  694  when  taken  from  a young 
tree,  and  436  from  an  old  tree.  For  old  oak 
Fincham  gives  c = 547,  and  Laslett  finds 

= 705.  The  average  of  several  other  experi- 
ments on  English  oak  gives  c = 773.  For 
Riga  fir  Tredfold  gives  c = 530,  Laslett  puts  it 
it  525,  and  Fincham  at  593.  Tredgold’s  value 
)f  c for  Norway  fir  is  792,  Fincham’s  451. 
For  Christiana  deal  Tredgold  gives  c = 686. 
The  value  of  c for  red  pine  is  483  according  to 
Fincham,  and  572  from  the  experiments  of 
Laslett.  The  same  authorities  give  421  and 
171  as  the  values  of  c for  yellow  pine,  and  461 
bd  769  respectively  for  pitch-pine.  The 
rreaking-weight  of  beams  of  any  of  the  above 
rinds  of  wood  can,  therefore,  be  calculated 
xom  the  formula, — 

w BE)2 
W = C -y— 

vhen  the  load  is  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  ; 
tnd,  if  uniformly  distributed  over  its  length, 
he  breaking-weight  will  be  double  the  above. 
Che  permanent  load  on  a beam  should  not 
ixceed  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  breaking- 
veight. 

We  can  also  determine  the  scantling  of  a 
)eam  by  fixing,  from  experiment,  the  amount 
>f  strain  per  square  inch  of  section  to  which  it 
vould  be  safe  to  subject  any  of  its  fibres. 
3uppo.se/to  represent  the  resistance  or  strain 
)er  square  inch  at  a distance  of  1 inch  from  the 
(riddle  of  the  beam,  then 

s the  resistance  at  the  top  or  bottom  edge  of 
he  beam  per  square  inch,  and  we  have 
B.D2 
2 X 18L 

s the  load  in  the  middle  that  will  produce  this 
train.  Putting  -hf  x D = £ ton,  or  1,1201b. 
or  fir,  we  have  for  the  safe-load  in  pounds, — 

W = 62M’ 

The  stiffness  of  a beam,  or  its  resistance  to 
(ending,  is  a matter  of  more  importance  than 
ts  strength  to  resist  a strain,  as  it  is  necessary 
hat  there  should  be  no  perceptible  bending  or 
©flexion  of  the  beams  when  used  in  a building, 
kedgold  has  laid  down  the  rule  that  the 
leflexion  of  a beam  at  the  middle  should  not 
xceed  in.  for  every  foot  of  its  length,  or 
in.  in  a beam  40  ft.  long.  Now  the  deflexion 
J)  in  inches  of  a beam  with  a load  W in  the 
riddle  is 

E.B.D3  S 


W =/x? 


Taking  E = 1,159,600  for  fir,  we  find 

which  is  the  load  in  the  middle  (in  pounds)  that 
will  produce  a deflexion  of  in.  for  every  foot 
length  of  the  beam  : L being  in  feet,  B and  D 
in  inches. 

The  strength  of  long  pillars  of  wood  is  found 
to  be  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  length  ; so  that,  if  W is  the 
breaking- weight  in  pounds,  we  have 
W.l* 

— rr-  = some  constant  a. 
a' 

The  value  of  a is  found  by  experiments  , 
those  of  Hodgkinson  giving  a =24,542  for  oak 
where  the  length  was  at  least  30  diameters, 
while  those  of  Lamand4  gave  a = 16,000.  For 
shorter  pillars  this  formula  gives  too  high  a 
result,  as  the  resistance  to  crushing  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  formula  which 
Hodgkinson  deduced  for  shorter  pillars  was, — 

W = C-d~  ■ 


1 + 


4o.d2 


where  c is  the  crushing  strength  per  square 
inch  of  the  timber,  if  short  pieces  are  taken, 
Taking  the  load  in  tons,  we  may  put  a=9  as 
the  mean  af  the  above,  and  c = 4 tons  as  the 
crushing  strength  of  oak.  Then,  for  short  oak 
pillars,  we  have  the  breaking-weight  W in 
tons, 

w- 


1 + 


3d2 


W L3 

S = 4.32  — , 0rW  = 

E.B.D3’  432  L'2  L 

rhere  E is  the  “ modulus  of  elasticity,”  and  if 
■ = /o  then  we  have 

E.B.D3 


17,280  LJ 


l being  in  feet  and  d in  inches. 

Some  oak  pillars  2|  in.  square  and  4 ft.  3 in. 
long,  were  found  by  Lamandti  to  have  an 
average  strength  of  5 ‘6  tons  ; the  above 
formula,  however,  gives  7'7  tons.  Another 
pillar,  3*18  in.  square,  and  the  same  length  as 
the  former,  was  broken  with  16  tons,  but  by 
the  formula  the  breaking-weight  should  be  25 
tons.  When  larger  pillars  are  tested  to  break- 
ing, there  is  generally  found  a still  greater 
falling  off  in  the  strength,  so  that  in  using  these 
formula)  it  is  necessary  to  make  a considerable 
allowance,  one-tenth  of  the  calculated  break- 
ing-weight being  the  utmost  permanent  strain 
to  which  a pillar  should  be  subjected. 

Iron  is  used  for  constructional  purposes  in 
three  distinct  forms,  namely,  cast  iron,  wrought 
or  malleable  iron,  and  steel.  The  first  of  these 
is  a comparatively  modern  invention,  and  it 
differs  very  much  in  character  from  the  second, 
having  a high  resistance  to  crushing  combined 
with  a low  tensile  strength.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  suitable  for  columns,  stanchions,  or  other 
supports,  which  have  to  sustain  a heavy  com- 
pressive load,  the  crushing  strength  of  short 
pieces  varying  from  25  up  to  50  tons  per 
square  inch,  while  the  tensile  strength  is  from 
6 to  10  tons  per  square  inch.  The  resistance 
to  crushing  is  generally  greater  in  specimens 
of  high  specific  gravity  than  in  those  in  which 
it  is  low  : thus  Hodgkinson  found  the  resist- 
ance to  be  33  tons  in  one  whose  specific  gravity 
was  6’989,  and  43^  tons  in  another  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  “7-119.  When  the  crushing 
strength  is  high,  the  tensile  strength  is  often 
proportionally  low  ; thus,  iron  in  which  the 
former  was  27  tons,  had  the  ratio  of  crushing 
to  tensile  strength  as  4'76  to  1 ; in  another, 
in  which  it  was  30  tons,  the  ratio  was  4-8 
to  1 ; another,  whose  crushing  strength  was 
40  tons,  had  the  ratio  5'6  to  1 ; and  where  it 
was  43  tons,  the  ratio  was  6 73  to  1. 

The  amount  of  extension  and  compression 
which  is  produced  in  cast-iron  bars  by  heavy 
strains  is  very  small  as  compared  with  that  in 
wrought  iron  ; cast-bars,  10  ft.  long  and  1 in. 
square,  inclosed  in  an  iron  frame  to  prevent 
them  from  bending,  were  compressed  -0187  in. 
by  2,065  lb.,  and  similar  bars  extended  ‘019  in. 
by  2,117  lb.  ; 4,130  lb.  produced  a compression 
of  -0388  in.  ; and  4,234  lb.  an  extension  of 
‘0397  in.  ; 6,194  lb.  a compression  of '0598  in., 
and  6,352  lb.  an  extension  of  -0623  in.  ; 
8,259  lb.  a compression  of  '0788  in.,  and 
8,469  lb.  an  extension  of  -0871  in.  From 
which  it  appears  that  with  a strain  of  less  than 
3|  tons  per  square  inch  the  resistances  to  com- 


pression and  extension  are  nearly  equal  in  cast 
iron.  The  total  amount  that  cast-iron  bars 
were  stretched  before  fracture  ensued  varied 
from  to  of  the  length  of  the  bar. 
The  ratio  of  load  to  extension,  as  long  as  the 
latter  increased  in  proportion  to  the  former,  or 
w : e,  was  found  in  Low  Moor  iron  to  be 
110,301  ; putting  e equal  t<?  120  in.,  or  the 
length  of  the  bar,  then  w = E = the  “ modulus 
of  elasticity,”  or  E = 110,301  x 120  = 
13,236,120  lb.  For  Blaenavon  iron,  w : e was 
110,651,  or  E = 13,278,1101b.  In  Gartsherrie 
iron,  w : e was  110,251,  and  E = 13,230,1201b. 
In  other  Scotch  irons,  w : e was  111,109,  and 
E = 13,333,080  lb. 

The  experiments  of  Hodgkinson  on  wrought- 
iron  bars  give  a tensile  strength  of  nearly 
24  tons  per  square  inch.  Some  qualities  of 
iron  will  stretch  more  than  others  under  the 
same  amount  of  strain.  Taking  bars  10  ft. 
long  and  1 in.  square,  one  was  found  to  stretch 
‘022  in.  with  2§  tons,  the  same  extension 
being  produced  in  another  by  2^  tons  ; 4f  tons 
produced  an  extension  of  ‘045  in.  in  the  former, 
and  4£  tons  stretched  the  latter  '043  in.  ; 
9£  tons  stretched  the  first  bar  -092  in.,  and 
9 tons  stretched  the  second  one  '087  in.  : 
12  tons  produced  an  extension  of  -122  in.  in 
the  first,  and  ll£  tons  an  extension  of  -112  in. 
in  the  second  ; 14|-  tons  stretched  the  first  bar 
'283  in.,  and  13£  tons  stretched  the  second  one 
•205  in.,  showing  that  the  amount  of  exten- 
sion is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  load  up 
to  one-half  the  breaking- weight,  beyond  which 
it  increased  more  rapidly.  In  the  first  case, 
w : cis  232,223,  therefore  E = 232,223 x 120  = 
27,866,760  lb.  ; in  the  second  w : e is  230,760, 
and  we  have  E = 27,691,200  lb.  The  perma- 
nent set  or  elongation  after  the  load  is  removed 
is  an  important  point  to  be  noticed  in  these 
experiments.  In  the  first  bar  this  was  '0004  in. 
with  a strain  of  4f  tons,  ’0006  in.  with  7^  tons, 
'0008  in.  with  8-|,  but  with  9h  tons  it  amounted 
to  '0015  in.,  or  nearly  double  that  produced  by 
8^  tons.  From  this  we  gather  that  the  iron 
might  safely  be  strained  with  one- third  its 
breaking- weight  without  injury  to  its  elasticity. 
In  the  second  bar  the  “set  ” was  ‘0006  in.  with 
2£  tons,  ’0007  in.  with  5$  tons,  ’0013  in.  with 
8 tons,  and  '0027  in.  with  9 tons  ; so  that  this 
iron  could  not  safely  be  strained  with  more 
than  one-fourth  its  breaking-weight.  One  of 
these  bars  stretched  of  its  length  before 
breaking. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  bearing  that  the 
above  experiments  have  upon  the  proper  form 
of  iron  beams  subjected  to  transverse  strains. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  a beam  is  sup- 
ported in  a horizontal  position  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  a certain  amount  of  deflexion  is 
produced,  so  that  the  upper  portion  of  the 
beam  is  compressed  while  the  lower  one  is  in  a 
state  of  tension.  It  was  argued  by  Hodgkin- 
son that  because  the  ultimate  crushing  strength 
of  cast  iron  was  about  six  times  as  great  as  the 
tensile  strength,  the  parts  in  tension  should  be 
made  six  times  the  size  of  those  in  compression 
in  order  to  equalise  the  strength  of  the  beam 
and  to  utilise  the  metal  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. He  also  showed  by  numerous  experi- 
ments with  beams  of  equal  depth  and  sectional 
area,  that  those  in  which  the  bottom  flange 
was  nearly  six  times  the  sectional  area  of  the 
top  flange  required  a greater  weight  to  break 
them  than  those  in  which  the  flanges  were 
more  nearly  equal.  This  form  of  beam,  having 
the  section  like  an  inverted  _Lj  was  consequently 
adopted  for  several  years,  the  formula  for  its 
breaking-weight  in  tons  being 
w 2-166  a.  D 

where  a is  the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom 
flange  at  the  centre,  and  D the  depth  in  inches, 

L being  the  bearing  in  feet. 

It  has  been  argued  by  other  authorities  that 
as  we  find  by  experiment  the  resistances  to 
extension  and  compression  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  cast  iron,  so  long  as  the  elasticity  remains 
practically  uninjured,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  a 
strain  of  3 tons  per  square  inch  ; the  proper 
form  of  beam  is  the  one  in  which  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges  are  nearly  equal,  having,  as  it 
is  called,  an  I section.  For  in  practice  we  do 
not  allow  the  load  to  approach  anything  near 
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to  the  breaking-iveight,  and  it  should  never  be 
allowed  to  produce  any  injury  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  metal.  If  we  call  f the  resist- 
ance per  square  inch  of  section  at  a distance 
of  1 in.  from  the  centre  of  the  beam,  B the 
breadth  of  the  flanges  in  inches,  b their 
breadth  less  the  thickness  of  the  vertical  part 
of  tne  web,  D the  total  depth,  d that  between 
the  flanges,  L the  length  in  feet,  then  the 
weight,  W,  which  produces  a given  strain  per 
square  inch  at  top  and  bottom  is 


top  and  bottom  which  it  is  safe  to  put  on  the 


B.D3 
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Abeam  of  this  form,  havingD= 5*125,  <Z=4315, 
B=1‘76,  b= 1‘47,  L = 4’5,  was  broken  with  a 
load  at  the  centre  of  nearly  3 tons  ; the  above 
formula  gives  W = ‘77  ton,  or  about  one-fourth 
the  breaking-weight,  as  the  safe  load  that 
might  be  used.  If  we  apply  Hodgkinson’s 
formula  to  a beam  of  the  same  sectional  area 
and  depth,  but  having  two-thirds  of  the  area 
in  the  bottom  flange,  we  find  4-63  tons  is  the 
load  that  would  produce  fracture  ; but  in  this 
case,  as  the  whole  is  supposed  to  be  in  tension, 
we  ought  not  to  use  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
breaking- weight  for  a safe  load,  which  will, 
therefore,  make  the  two  beams  equally  strong 
for  practical  purposes.  The  difficulty  of 
making  perfect  castings  in  beams  having  one 
part  so  much  thicker  than  the  others  has  led 
to  the  use  of  cast-iron  beams  having  the 
flanges  nearly  equal. 

The  resistance  to  compression  of  wrouglit- 
iron  bars,  10  ft.  iong  and  1 in.  square,  which 
were  kept  from  bending  by  being  held  in  an 
iron  frame,  has  been  determined  by  several 
experiments.  The  average  compression  of  two 
such  bars  was  ‘0275  in.  with  a load  of  2|-  tons  ; 
‘0495  in.  with  4f  tons  ; ‘07  in.  with  6f  tons  ; 
•0925  in.  with  8f  tons  ; and  ’1035  in.  with 
9 tons.  Comparing  these  results  with  those 
previously  given  for  tensile  strain  we  find  that 
the  resistance  to  extension  is  to  that  to  com- 
pression as  6 : 5,  as  long  as  the  elasticity 
remains  uninjured,  although  the  ultimate 
resistance  to  extension  is  to  the  ultimate 
resistance  to  compression  nearly  as  3 : 2.  As 
the  ratio  of  6 : 5 does  not  materially  difl’er 
from  one  of  equality,  we  may  make  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges  equal  in  a beam  of 
I section,  and  the  same  formula  can  be  used 
as  was  given  above  for  cast  - iron  beams, 
namely, 


With  wrought  iron,  however, "we  may  take 
f ^-  = 4 tons  as  the  safe  strain  at  top 


and  bottom,  or  / = — ; therefore 


2 B.D3  - 5 
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the  breaking- weight  was  63,499  lb.  Now, 
2’ 511  : 1*53  : : 1*64  : 1 ; therefore 


1"  : 1-64"  : : 11,204  : 63,499, 
or  1‘64”  = 5'67. 


Taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides,  we  have 


log.  5 -67 


= 3 5,  very  nearly. 


log.  1-64 

To  find  the  power  a of  the  length  according  to 
which  the  strength  varies  inversely,  a com- 
parison of  ten  pillars  2i  in.  diameter,  with 
lengths  of  10  ft.  and  7 ft.  6 in.,  gives  x = 1*63. 
Therefore  the  breaking- weight  w is 
D3-5 
w = m vrs 


And  to  find  the  value  of  ra,  experiments  give 
the  strength  of  a pillar  10  ft.  long  and  1 iu. 
diameter  as  2,223  lb.,  which,  multiplied  by 
101-63  gives  that  of  a pillar  1 ft.  long,  namely, 
94,858  lb.,  or  42’347  tons,  for  the  value  of  m. 
Therefore  the  strength  of  a hollow  pillar  in 
which  D is  the  external  and  d the  internal 
diameter  is 

D3.5  _ ^3.5 

w = 42'347  777T — , in  tons. 


For  a solid  pillar,  d= 0.  This  formula  only 
applies  to  columns  whose  length  is  at  least 
thirty  times  the  diameter,  but  gives  too  high  a 
result  for  shorter  ones  ; for,  in  long  pillars,  the 
resistance  to  crushing  is  not  considered,  while 
in  short  ones  this  is  of  more  importance.  If, 
then,  w is  the  breaking-weight,  as  obtained 
from  the  above  formula,  and  c is  the  crushing 
strength  per  square  inch  of  a short  piece  of 
cast  iron,  a the  area  of  section,  we  have  for  the 
correct  breaking- weight  of  a short  pillar, — 


The  value  of  c varies  from  25  tons  up  to 
49  tons,  the  mean  being  about  37  tons,  so  that 
in  a solid  round  pillar  we  shall  have  c.a  = 29D2, 
which  gives 

w = 

L'-63 

l+’514D- 


D 1,5  being  the  same  as  the  square-root  of  the 
cube  of  D. 

The  law  of  the  strength  of  long  pillars  of 
wrought  iron  appears  to  be  somewhat  different 
to  that  of  cast,  being 

D3.55 


as  the  safe  load  at  the  middle  in  tons. 

The  tensile  strength  of  iron  plates  appears 
to  be  less  than  that  of  bars,  experiments  by 
Kirkaldy  on  boiler-plate  made  by  Krupp  at 
Essen  giving  26,199  lb.  per  square  iech  as  the 
tensile  strain  when  the  elasticity  begins  to  be 
impaired,  and  27,477  lb.  for  the  harder 
Yorkshire  iron,  or  about  9 per  cent.  more. 
The  ultimate  stress,  however,  of  the  Essen 
plates  was  48,028  lb.,  while  that  of  the  York- 
shire plates  was  only  45,515  lb.,  or  5 per  cent, 
less.  The  ultimate  strength  was,  therefore, 
21 '8  and  20’3  tons,  or  an  average  of  21  tons, 
which  is  one-eighth  less  than  the  strength  of 
bars. 

In  order  to  determine  the  laws  which  regu- 
lated the  strength  of  long  cast-iron  columns, 
numerous  experiments  were  made  by  Hodgkin- 
son.  To  determine  the  power  n of  the  diameter 
according  to  which  the  strength  varies,  we  have 
11,204  lb.  as  the  breaking- weight  of  a pillar 
10  ft.  long  and  1\53  in.  diameter,  while  for  one 
of  the  same  length,  but  with  2 51 1 in.  diameter, 


and  to  determine  the  value  of  the  constant  a, 
we  find  that  a pillar,  7 ft.  6|  in.  long,  and 
1'02  in.  diameter,  broke  with  5,280  lb.,  which 
gives  a=281,475  ; and  another,  whose  length 
was  5-0423  ft.,  and  diameter  L02  in.,  broke 
with  12,990  lb.,  giving  a = 307,850  ; the  mean 
of  the  two  values  of  a being  294,662  if  w is  in 
pounds,  and  1315  if  in  tons.  The  strength  of 
short  pillars  of  wrought  iron  is  found  fn  the 
same  way  as  those  of  cast  iron,  except  that  the 
value  of  c will  be  16  tons  instead  of  37,  as  in 
the  latter. 

The  eftect  of  great  heat  upon  iron  is  to 
reduce  its  strength  very  appreciably,  iron 
losing  half  its  strength  when  heated  to  redness 
as  is  often  the  case  when  a building  in  which 
it  is  used  takes  fire.  Consequently0  it  should 
always  be  protected  by  some  non-conducting 
and  non-combustible  material. 

Steel  is  a material  which  is  beginning  to 
supersede  both  cast  and  wrought  iron°  for 
many  constructional  purposes.  The  tensile 
strength  of  Swedish  steel  was  found  by 
Kirkaldy  to  average  2SJ  tons  per  square  inch 
for  elastic  stress,  and  40  tons  for  ultimate 
stress.  Taking  the  average  of  a large  number 
of  specimens  of  English  steel,  the  ultimate 
tensile  strength  rvas  44  tons  for  bars,  and 
38;l  tons  for  plates  per  square  inch 

The  compressive  strength  of  short  pieces  of 
Swedish  steel  was  found  to  average  25  tons 
for  elastic  stress  and  70  tons  for  ultimate  stress 
per  square  inch  ; while  for  pieces  whose 
length  was  four  diameters  the  ultimate  stress 
averaged  only  37  tons  per  square  inch.  From 
which  it  appears  that  when  steel  beams  are 
strained  so  as  not  to  impair  their  elasticity  the 
resistances  to  compression  and  extension  are 
nearly  equal,  so  that  the  same  formula  as  was 


used  for  iron  beams  will  apply  to  steel  beam 
of  I section  having  equal  flanges,  namely, 


W = 36/l(BD,-!'--JS) 


D 


Putting  f x — = 12  tons,  or  rather  less  thai 

° J 9 


half  the  elastic  stress,  wc  have  f = 7^ 


.*.  W = 


2 B.D3  - b.d3 
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is  the  safe  load  on  a steel  beam  in  tons. 

For  long  pillars  of  steel,  Hodgkinson  give 
the  breaking- weight  as 


W = a p 


and  as  a pillar  ‘87  in.  in  diameter,  and  2'5  fl 
long  broke  with  26,059  lb.,  we  get  a*4 
281,863  lb.  or  126  tons.  For  short  pillars  thil 
same  rules  will  apply  as  in  the  case  of  show 
iron  ones,  only  the  value  of  c must  be  taken  af 
70  tons. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  (E)  for  steel  cai.| 
be  found  by  experiments  on  its  extension  iinde'j 
tensile  strain.  Kirkaldy ’s  experiments  o:; 
unannealed  plates  of  Swedish  steel,  100  ir 
long,  giye  w=335,518(’,  where  w is  the  load  i: 
pounds  producing  the  extension  e in  inches- 
so  that  w=E  when  e=100,  or  E =33, 551, 800 
The  ultimate  tensile  strength,  howevem 
averaged  only  23  tons  per  square  inch.  Th’ 
same  steel,  when  annealed,  gives  E =32,014,800 
the  tensile  strength  being  only  21 '3  tons. 

The  resistance  of  various  building  stones  t 
crushing  has  been  tested  by  numerous  experi 
ments,  and  it  is  generally  found  that  th: 
strength  is  greater  in  those  of  a high  specifii 
gravity  than  in  the  lighter  stones.  Th’ 
Cornish  granite,  whose  specific  gravity  is  2-C 
has  a crushing  strength  of  2'9  tons  per  inch 
and  that  of  Aberdeen,  with  a specific  graviti 
of  2 ‘7,  has  a crushing  strength  of  from  4 to  i 
tons.  The  “ grits  ” of  Yorkshire  are  stron> 
and  heavy  stones,  the  crushing  strength  beini 
from  2 to  3 tons,  and  the  specific  graviti 
about  2"4.  Bed  Mansfield  stone,  whose  specifii 
gravity  is  2-38,  has  a crushing  strength  of  3- 
tons  per  square  inch.  Portland  stone,  with  ;i 
specific  gravity  of  2-2,  has  a crushing  strengtl; 
of  If  ton  ; while  that  of  Bath  stone,  whos: 
specific  gravity  is  2'0,  is  only  f ton  per  inch. 

Very  few  experiments  have  been  mad< 
either  on  the  cohesive  strength  of  stone  whei 
subjected  to  a pulling  stress,  or  upon  then 
strength  when  used  as  beams  and  strainer 
transversely,  as  in  lintels,  brackets,  corbels 
steps, landings, &c.  This  is  the  directioninwhicl 
all  stones  offer  the  least  resistance ; thus  Chii 
mark  limestone,  which  has  a crushing  strength 
of  2f  tons  per  inch,  has  a cohesive  strength  o 
only  500  lb.  when  subjected  to  tensile  strain] 
and  the  red  Mansfield,  which  requires  3v?  tom 
per  inch  to  crush  it,  is  torn  asunder  by  i 
tensile  strain  of  only  £ ton  per  square  inch; 
It  is  this  lowcohesive  strength  that  makes  stonen 
very  liable  to  crack  across  when  subjected  bi 
a transverse  strain. 

The  transverse  strength  of  red  Mansfielej 
stone,  when  used  as  a beam  with  a load  at  th 
middle,  has  been  determined  by  Kirkaldy’; 
testing-machine.  A piece,  1 ft.  long,  5 ‘7  ini 
broad,  and  5'97  in.  deep,  broke  Avith  llO’dcAvt 
at  the  middle  ; so  that  if  we  assume  th: 
formula 

TXT  c B.D2 


to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  stone,  then  we  fine 
S = -544.  Another  specimen,  whose  breadtil 
was  5‘91  in.,  and  depth  5 ‘9  in.,  broke  witli 
93-6  cwt.,  which  gives  S = ’455;  and  anothei 
whose  breadth  was5'66,  and  depth  6 in.,  brok) 
with  93  cwt.,  which  gives  S = '456.  Th 
average  value  from  these  three  specimens  i 
S = ‘485,  when  W is  the  breaking- weight  at  tht 
centre  in  cwts.  In  Kiga  fir  we  find  S = 5,  o 
ten  times  as  much. 

Similar  experiments  were  tried  on  beams  c 
Carrara  marble  6 in.  square,  two  kinds  c 
marble  being  used,  one  of  a blueish  tint,  am 
the  other  white.  With  a span  of  4 ft.  the  blu! 
broke  with  44'7  cwt.,  and  the  white  wit: 
57 1 cwt.,  giving  S='83,  and  S = 1'06  respeo 
tively.  With  a span  of  3 ft.,  the  blue  brok 
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I with  67  cwt.,  and  the  white  with  80  cwt., 

j giving  S = ‘944  and  S = 1*11 . With  a span  of 
2 ft.  the  blue  broke  with  99'3  cwt.,  and  the 
i white  with  117'3  cwt.,  from  which  we  get 
! S = '92  and  S = 1 '09.  The  mean  value  for  blue 
marble  is  S = '898,  and  for  white  S = 1'087. 
j The  crushing  strength  of  the  blue  was  5-£  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  of  the  white  5 tons,  where 
j the  height  did  not  exceed  four  times  the 
diameter. 

Beams  of  Yorkshire  paving  stone,  10  in. 
j span,  1 in.  deep,  and  2i  in.  wide,  were  broken 
< by  Mr.  G.  Rennie  with  3 cwt.  at  the  middle, 
from  which  we  get  S = l.  A similar  beam  of 
| Caithness  stone  broke  with  7'65  cwt.,  giving 
S=2'55.  Stock  bricks  laid  horizontally  on 
i two  supports,  8 in.  apart,  and  having  a depth 
of  2i  in.,  and  breadth  4 in.,  broke  with  4 cwt. 
at  the  centre,  which  gives  S = '107.  The 
| crushing  strength  of  ordinary  brick  is  from  5 
to  7 cwt.  per  square  inch. 

The  cohesive  strength  of  the  best  Portland 
| cement  is  found  to  increase  with  the  length  of 
1 time  it  has  been  mixed  ; neat  cement  weighing 
: 123  lb.  per  bushel  being  found  by  Mr.  Henry 
j Reid  to  have  a cohesion  of  3 '7  cwt.  per  square 
[ inch  at  the  end  of  a month  and  of  cwt. 

I at  the  end  of  two  years.  If  mixed  with 
i an  equal  quantity  of  sand,  the  strength  at 
I the  end  of  a month  was  1'8  cwt.,  and  3'13  cwt. 

I at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  crushing 
j strength  also  increases  with  age,  bricks  made 
I of  neat  cement  being  crushed  with  l-7  ton 
» per  square  inch  at  the  end  of  three  months, 

' 2'4  tons  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and 
with  three  tons  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 

I The  strength  of  cement  also  depends  very 
; much  on  its  weight  per  bushel,  that  with  a 
weight  of  106  lb.  having  little  more  than  half 
i the  cohesive  strength  of  that  which  weighs 
! 130  lb.  to  the  bushel,  the  light  cement  setting 
j more  rapidly  than  the  heavy.  Cement  which 
j weighs  about  1 cwt.  per  bushel  is  generally 
! preferred  for  building  purposes. 

The  late  Professor  Rankine  gave  the  follow- 
ing ratios  of  ultimate  to  working  stress  as  usually 
I adopted  in  different  materials  ; steel  and 
I wrought  iron,  3 to  1 ; cast  iron,  3 or  4 to  1 ; 
i timber,  10  to  1 ; stone  and  brick,  8 to  1. 

, Haying  found  the  breaking-weight  in  any  case, 
divide  by  the  numbers  given  above  and  you 
j have  the  safe-load  to  be  laid  on  the  material. 


NOTES. 

HE  meeting  in  Albermarl^-street,  on 
Monday  last,  of  the  general  com- 
mittee and  subscribers  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  proposed  British 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens,  marks,  we 
hope,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern 
English  archaeological  study.  As  we  have 
before  mentioned,  the  Greek  Government 
have  presented  a site  for  the  proposed  building, 
—a  site,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Lycabettus,  commanding  a view  of  Mount 
Hymettus  in  front  and  of  the  Bay  of  Phaleron 
i and  the  Island  of  Angina  on  the  right,  names 
in  themselves  enough  to  stir  the  imagination 
I and  vivify  the  ardour  of  students  eager,  in 
Herbert’s  words,  to 

“ Copy  fair  what  time  hath  blurr’d,” 
and  penetrate  further  into  the  remains,  and 
through  them  into  the  spirit,  of  Greek  art 
and  Greek  history.  The  funds  subscribed  or 
promised  only  amount  as  yet,  however,  to  some- 
thing over  4,000 1.  Tins  will  suffice,  however, 
to  provide  the  building  required  for  the  school, 
j f°r  which  Mr.  Penrose,  who  unlocked  for  us 
[ fche  most  interesting  secrets  of  the  Parthenon 
I architecture,  is  appropriately  to  be  the  archi- 
: tect.  What  the  committee  now  want,  as  the 
I Chairman  (the  Bishop  of  Durham)  informed 
the  meeting,  was  a regular  income  of  600/.  a 
year,  or  a capital  sum  of  15,000/.,  for  the 
establishment  and  support  of  the  school. 
Ought  it,  he  asked,  to  be  very  difficult  to 
| collect  that  sum  ? We  hope  not ; it  seems  to 
us  extraordinary  and  discreditable  that  there 
should  be  any  doubt  of  it,  in  a country  con- 
taining so  much  culture  and  so  much  wealth 
at  once  as  this.  Yet  when  we  see  the  first 
Greek  archaeologist  among  us  giving  lectures 
on  Greek  inscriptions,  to  audiences  which  may 


pretty  nearly  be  coimted  on  the  fingers,  the 
prospect  from  English  enthusiasm,  apart  from 
that  of  the  small  band  of  “ those  who  know,” 
does  not  seem  very  bright. 

“ TY7HY  should  we  raise  subscriptions  for  the 
study  of  Greek  archaeology?”  Well, 
to  put  it  briefly,  because  among  the  Greeks 
the  union  of  healthful  life  with  bright  and 
beautiful  art  was  more  complete  and  full  than 
with  any  other  people  who  have  left  a record 
on  the  globe  ; because  their  architecture 
is  the  foundation  of  all  architecture  which 
lias  been  evolved  since  ; their  literature  the 
highest  and  purest  in  form  which  has  been 
achieved  ; their  language  the  most  finished  and 
artistic  form  in  which  thought  has  been  cry- 
stallised into  speech  ; their  sculpture  the  most 
noble  and  complete  that  has  ever  existed  ; 
their  decorative  art  presenting  the  highest 
combination  of  execution  with  intellectual 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  things.  These 
be  reasons  enough,  surely,  for  saving  all  that 
can  be  saved  from  decay,  for  unearthing  what 
has  never  yet  seen  the  light,  for  learning  all  we 
can  know  further  about  a people  and  a period 
so  full  of  interest  to  all  who  do  not,  like  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  regard  life  as  consisting 
of  eating  and  drinking.  Others  at  least  think 
so,  if  we  do  not.  The  announcement  of  the 
formation  of  an  English  school  has  been 
received,  we  are  assured,  with  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  Athens  and  throughout 
Greece,  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  Chairman 
that  when  he  wanted  his  difficulties  solved  in 
any  question  of  classical  archaeology  he  had  to 
go,  not  to  any  English  source,  but  to  a mono- 
graph in  German,  or  French,  or  sometimes 
Italian.  When  a new  “ find  ” turns  up  any- 
where on  Grecian  soil,  it  is  from  the  archeo- 
logical schools  of  Germany,  France,  or 
America,  established  in  Athens,  that  delegates 
go  to  investigate,  measure,  and  produce  mate- 
rials for  restoration  and  for  monographs.  Let 
us  hope  it  will  not  be  much  longer  thus,  and 
that  our  own  band  of  students  at  Athens  will 
ere  long  be  actively  engaged  in  this  competi- 
tion of  research  and  intellect  on  the  elucidation 
of  so  fascinating  a subject. 

THE  objects  of  the  school  were  thus  stated 
in  a resolution  moved  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton 
at  the  meeting  : — 

"1.  The  first  aim  of  the  school  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  Greek  archeology  iu  all  its  depart- 
ments. Among  these  shall  be  (1)  the  study  of  Greek 
art  and  architecture  in  their  remains  of  every  period; 
(2)  the  study  of  inscriptions  ; (3)  the  exploration  of 
ancient  sites  ; (4)  the  tracing  of  ancient  roads  and 
routes  of  traffic. 

2.  Besides  being  a school  of  archaeology,  it  shall 
be  also,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  a school 
of  classical  studies.  Every  period  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  from  the  earliest  age  to  the 
present  day,  shall  be  considered  as  coming  within 
the  province  of  the  school. 

3.  The  school  shall  be  under  the  care  of  a director, 
whose  primary  duties  shall  be  (1)  to  guide  the 
studies  of  the  members,  and  to  exercise  a general 
supervision  over  the  researches  undertaken  by 
them ; (2)  to  report  at  least  once  a year  on  the  work 
of  tho  school,  to  record  from  time  to  time  for  the 
information  of  scholars  at  homo  any  important  dis- 
coveries which  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  to 
edit  any  publications  of  the  school. 

4.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the  director  to 
afford  information  and  advice  to  all  properly 
accredited  British  travellers  in  Greece  who  may 
apply  to  him.” 

In  adverting  to  the  amount  of  archaeological 
work  still  to  be  done,  Professor  Newton 
remarked  that  there  was  still  room  for  many 
more  workers.  “ One  single  ancient  city  would 
take  years  to  explore  thoroughly.  It  would  be 
a regret  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  that  he 
had  been  called  away  from  Cnidus  after  con- 
siderable exploration,  but  without  having 
explored  a tenth  part  of  the  city.  At  Halicar- 
nassus, again,  he  had  made  what  he  might  call 
a house-to-house  visitation  to  see  where  there 
might  be  any  inscriptions,  and  yet  since  he  had 
left  inscriptions  of  the  highest  value  had  been 
discovered.” 


THE  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference, 
which  has  just  been  held,  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  flood  of  contradictory  state- 
ments and  inconsistent  proposals,  and  has,  we 
suspect,  left  matters  very  much  in  the  same 


position  as  they  were  before.  The  fact  is  that 
real  usefulness  in  such  subjects  as  these  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  bringing  together  the  crude 
and  undigested  theories  of  every  enthusiastic 
dreamer,  but  rather  by  carefully  getting 
together  the  retrospective  conditions  of  past 
years  from  which  practical  results  may  be 
deduced.  As  an  instance  of  such,  a paper 
recently  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  by  Mr.  Montgomery  is  worth  a ton  of 
theories,  for  it  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
average  wages  of  the  working  classes  in 
Manchester  have  increased  at  least  40  per 
cent,  in  fifty  years,  the  increase  showing  most 
markedly  in  the  case  of  women  and  boys, 
though  it  was  in  varying  proportions  through 
all  the  trades  in  the  following  scale  : — 


Trade. 

Spinning 

Weaving 

Dyeing  

Calico  Printing. 
Calendering  .... 
Bleaching  


Increase 
per  cent. 

03 

13 

16 

46 

47 

32 


Trade.  Increase 
per  cent. 

Mechanical  Engineer- 


ing.. 


Glass  Making 

Silk  Trade  

Building  Trades... 

Tailoring 

Police  


Not  only  have  the  wages  increased,  but  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  money  has  likewise 
increased,  at  about  the  rate  of  18  per  cent.  If 
persons  would  study  dispassionately  the  condi- 
tion of  industrial  and  social  matters  in  “ the 
good  old  times,”  they  would  probably  modify 
the  frantic  denunciations  which  appear  to  find 
such  favour  at  the  present  day. 


AMONG  the  papers  which  were  at  least 
suggestive  in  matter  and  elevated  in  tone, 
may  be  mentioned  that  by  Professor  Beesley. 
His  views,  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Positivist 
Society,  may  be  Utopian  as  regarded  from  our 
present  position,  but  it  is  a Utopianism  to  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  every  generation  will  come  a 
step  nearer  as  time  goes  on.  He  has  no  ready- 
made panacea  for  distributing  wealth  equally. 
He  looks  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  and 
of  religion  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  Avord)  in 
developing  the  feeling  which,  without  actually 
interfering  between  the  capitalist  and  his  gains 
when  made  by  his  own  energy  and  ability, 
Avill  regard  those  gains  more  and  more  as  a fund 
held  in  trust  to  be  exercised  for  the  general  good 
of  society.  There  have  already  been  individuals 
Avho  rose  to  that  height ; Professor  Beesley 
hopes  that  what  is  now  the  exception  may 
some  day  be  the  rule.  It  is  a high  aspiration  : 
but  “aim  high  and  you  strike  high.”  Mr. 
Sedley  Taylor  advocated  strongly  the  principle 
of  co-operation  of  the  Avorkman  in  the  profits 
of  the  employer,  as  we  have  often  done  ; but 
some  troublesome  facts  were  brought  forward 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  said  that  iu  some 
cases  the  employes  had  been  very  willing  to 
receive  a percentage  on  their  Avages  when  times 
Avere  prosperous,  but  objected  to  a percentage 
the  other  way  when  times  were  bad  : “ Heads 
I win,  tails  you  lose,”  in  fact.  Possibly 
the  employes  in  such  an  instance  were  not 
taken  sufficiently  into  the  confidence  of  the 
firm.  Some  Avonderful  things  were  to  be 
heard  at  the  Conference.  We  predicted  that 
a good  deal  of  nonsense  Avould  be  talked,  but 
hardly  expected  it  to  go  so  far  as  to  have  a 
speaker  getting  up  and  gravely  observing  that 
“ all  private  property  in  things  must  be  done 
away  with  ! ” 


I^IRES,  Ave  find  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
- Captain  Shaw,  are  on  the  increase  in 
London.  It  is  hard  to  see  Avhat  else  to  expect. 
There  are  noAv  rather  more  than  six  fires 
per  day  in  the  metropolis.  The  popu- 
lation of  Inner  London,  Avhich  in  1881  Avas 
3,815,000  persons,  increased  by  17 '2  per  cent, 
between  1871  and  1881.  If  this  rate  of 
increase  has  been  continued,  the  numbers 
cannot  now  be  less  than  4,080,000  indi- 
viduals ; so  that  2,000  fires  in  a year  Avould 
only  be  at  the  rate  of  one  fire-causing  piece  of 
carelessness  among  2,000  persons  in  a year. 
Considering  hoAv  easy  are  the  oversights  Avhich, 
even  in  the  most  careful  families,  may  wrap  a 
house  in  flames,  this  is  not  a high  fire-rate.  It 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  one  fire  in  260  houses  in 
a year.  Apart  from  the  growth  of  actual 
numbers  of  population  and  of  houses,  there 
are  other  causes  that  tend,  from  time  to  time, 
to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  danger  of  accident 
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from  fire.  It  will  be  beyond  the  remembrance 
of  most  of  our  readers  to  rank  among  the 
latter  causes  the  disuse  of  thatch.  But 
we  can  well  remember,  years  ago,  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  outburst  of  fire  in  a 
country  town,  where  most  of  the  houses  were 
thatched.  The  effect  of  the  disuse  of  wood  in 
house-building,  again,  which  must  long  have 
been  appreciable,  is  now  possibly  reversed. 
There  is  now  much  more  visible  wood  in  our 
house-fronts  than  was  the  case  twenty  years 
ago.  Then  the  experience  and  prompt  courage 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  are  constantly  increasing. 
The  facility  of  warning  supplied  by  telegraphic 
appliances  is  of  the  utmost  value  when  safety 
is  a question  of  seconds  ; and  both  the  steam 
fire-engines,  and  the  hydrants  that  yield  water 
for  their  supply,  are  steadily  undergoing  im- 
provement, decade  after  decade.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increasing  size  of  warehouses  tends 
to  make  a fire,  when  it  occurs,  more  destructive 
to  property  ; and  it  is  said  that  insurance  rates 
are  rising,  not  alone  in  London,  but  also  in 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  The  question  is 
now  to  the  fore,  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to 
organise  a special  branch  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
for  the  daily  watch  of  London.  A cost  of 
500 1.  a week,  which  this  would  require,  would 
probably  be  an  economical  and  remunerative 
outlay. 

"DECENT  advices  from  Pittsburg,  in  the 
J-b  United  States,  inform  us  that  by  a new 
arrangement  the  use  of  coal  is  about  to  be, 
— indeed,  has  been,  — superseded  by  the 
utilisation  of  the  natural  coal-gas  with  which 
the  earth  in  that  region  abounds.  A severe 
competition  of  long  duration  has  set  the  iron 
and  steel  makers  on  the  qui  vive,  and  they 
have  for  a long  time  past  turned  their  attention 
to  the  use  of  gas,  and  now  at  last  their  efforts 
are  crowned  with  success.  The  gas  is  obtained 
bv  digging  artesian  wells  deep  enough  to  tap 
the  stratum,  and  tubes  convey  it  from  these 
wells  to  the  furnaces.  In  one  case  reported 
the  tube  is  twenty  miles  long.  It  is  not  only 
cheaper  than  the  cheapest  bituminous  coal,  but 
in  large  ironworks  saves  the  labour  of  100  men. 
The  supply  is  believed  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible. Its  effect  upon  our  own  iron  and 
steel  manufacture  in  England  will  probably 
be  to  still  further  reduce  prices,  which 
are  now  too  low  to  yield  any  but  the  barest 
profit. 


TT  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
A railway  companies  should  passively  allow 
the  attacks  of  the  various  trade  associations 
upon  their  Bills  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  we 
have  now  heard  a little  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  The  Times  and  the  Standard  have 
published  several  letters  condemning  the  Bills, 
and,  through  the  medium  of  the  first-named 
journal,  the  companies  have  made  their  reply. 
The  letter  published  on  January  31  from  Mr. 
Oakley,  the  able  secretary  of  the  Railway 
Companies’  Association,  is  an  emphatic  denial 
of  the  traders’  allegation  that  the  companies 
have  combined  to  raise  rates  all  round,  thus 
aggravating  the  already  depressed  commerce 
of  the  country.  He  contends  that  their 
motives  and  objects  are  entirely  misunderstood, 
and  says,— “The  companies  disclaim  emphati- 
cally any  intention  of  acting  adversely  to  the 
general  interests  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
They  recognise  that  their  own  well-being  is 
dependent  upon  the  national  prosperity,  and 
they  claim  from  Parliament  and  from  their 
opponents  a counter-recognition  of  the  public 
advantage  of  settling  upon  a fair  and  equitable 
basis  the  conditions  upon  which  the  railway 
service  of  the  country  may  be  best  conducted.” 
He  deals  with  the  objections  to  the  Bills  under 
four  heads,  viz.  : — 1.  That  the  companies  are 
seeking  a general  increase  of  their  rates.  2. 
That  the  proposed  classification  is  unjust  to 
traders.  3.  That  preferential  rates  for 'foreign 
produce  will  be  legalised  and  extended.  4. 
That  the  right  of  the  companies  to  charge 
station  terminals  ” will  be  recognised.  These 
are  all  replied  to  seriatim,  and  forcible  argu- 
ments used  in  favour  of  the  measures.  We 
have  prev-iously  remarked  upon  the  immense 
amount  of  labour  which  must  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  compilation  of  the  Bills.  Mr. 
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Oakley  also  makes  a brief  reference  to  this,  and 
pleads  for  a fair  and  full  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment of  all  the  points  involved. 

WE  hear  on  good  authority  that  Lord 
Bramwell  will,  early  in  the  session,  intro- 
duce the  Code  of  Arbitration  Law  Bill  which 
was  read  a first  time  last  session.  Various 
changes  and  alterations  have  been  made  in  this 
Bill  since  last  year,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
it  may  become  law  before  the  expiration  of  the 
present  year.  So  much  of  the  litigation  in 
connexion  with  buildings  takes  the  form  of 
arbitration,  that  an  Act  such  as  this  will  be  of 
value  to  a large  number  of  our  readers.  We 
hope  to  comment  on  the  Bill  as  soon  as  it  is 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

THE  recent  decision  by  Mr.  Justice  Kay  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Jersey  v.  The  Uxbridge 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  is  one  that  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  other  similar  public 
bodies.  It  appears  that  Lord  Jersey  com- 
plained that  the  Uxbridge  authorities  were 
polluting  Osterley  stream  and  lake,  by  means 
of  a sewer  which  drained  a considerable 
number  of  houses  and  communicated  directly 
with  the  stream,  the  property  on  the  banks  of 
which  belong  to  his  lordship.  Associated  in 
the  action  with  the  Sanitary  Authority  was 
a Mr.  Woodward,  who  had  made  a communi- 
cation between  his  house  and  the  sewer,  but  as 
this  had  been  done  before  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  it  was  dismissed,  as  against  him, 
with  costs.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  for  the  Judge  has  granted 
a perpetual  injunction  (with  costs),  restraining 
them  from  making  further  connexions  with  the 
sewer.  All  houses  at  present  unconnected 
must  remain  so,  and  no  connexion  can  be 
made  with  the  existing  sewer  from  houses 
now  being  built  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
built,  so  long  as  the  sewage  continues  to 
pollute  the  Osterley  stream  and  lake. 
Although  this  decision  must  act  as  a consider- 
able deadlock  to  those  who  have  house  property 
in  this  position,  and  will,  at  all  events,  check 
house-building  for  a time,  it  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a wholesome  proceeding  if  it  tends, 
as  it  must  do,  to  force  on  the  development  of 
a general  system  of  drainage. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  a paper,  by  Mr. 
George  Richards,  of  Manchester,  on  wood- 
working machinery,  was  read  on  the  second 
day  (Friday,  January  30th)  of  the  meeting, 
being,  in  fact,  the  last  paper  dealt  with.  In 
consequence  of  the  late  hour,  the  discussion 
was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting.  A 
large  number  of  specimens  were,  however, 
exhibited,  showing  the  work  the  machines 
described  in  the  paper  would  turn  out.  Some 
shavings  several  feet  in  length,  and  some  as 
much  as  10  in.  and  12  in.  wide,  taken  off  by 
the  scraping-machine  described,  were  especially 
noticeable.  Specimens  representing  parts  of 
founders’  patterns  and  other  articles  of  a like 
nature  were  likewise  shown.  Some  of  these 
were  of  a very  intricate  description,  and  it  was 
difficult  at  first  to  believe, — what,  however  was 
an  undoubted  fact,— that  they  were  entirely 
formed  by  machine  tools  without  being  finished 
by  hand.  The  usefulness  of  the  saw-setting 
apparatus  was  well  illustrated  by  the  beautiful 
surface  of  the  specimens  cut,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  highly  finished  by  hand. 

THE  first  number  of  the  Manx  Note  Bool.-, 
J-  published  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  should 
not  go  unnoticed.  These  local  publications  do 
good  service  by  preserving  local  traditions  and 
facts,  which  often  prove  of  great  value  in 
later  years.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  especially  a 
place  where  such  a journal  as  this  is  of  value, 
retaining  as  it  does  so  many  marked  and 
unique  characteristics  of  a semi-independence 
which  has  lasted  for  centuries.  Already  traces 
are  visible  of  a nearer  approach  to  English 
systems,  for  the  insular  Courts  have  now  been 
amalgamated  into  a High  Court  of  Justice 
with  a Common  Law  and  a Chancery  Division 
as  in  England.  Something  more  picturesque 
and  characteristic  of  this  sea-girt  island  mmht 
indeed  have  been  found  for  a frontispiece 
tlmn  the  old  chapel  in  the  Market-place 


Douglas,  as  unsightly  a building  as  can  wel 
be  seen.  Castle  Rushen,  or  the  ruins  pf  th: 
cathedral  at  Peel,  would  have  been  a betteb 
beginning  for  this  journal  than  a building  iiji 
the  worst  style  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

THE  series  of  engravings  illustrative  os 
eighteenth-century  art,  to  be  seen  at  th 
rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  is  of  grea^ 
interest,  both  historical  and  artistic.  Some  of  th:; 
engravings,  as  engravings,  are  exquisite  ; anionp 
these  may  be  noticed  especially  the  first  in  th ; r 
catalogue,  Watteau’s  “ Bosquet  de  Bacchus,  i 
engraved  by  Cochin.  The  scenes  by  Watteauijl 
Lancret,  Saint  Aubin,  Lavreince,  and  others! 
are  almost  pathetically  interesting  in  theil 
portrayal  of  the  life  of  artificial  ye, 
graceful  luxury  which  belonged  to  th: 
period.  Fragonard’s  figure,  again,  of  a younj  i 
girl  engraving  a name  on  the  trunk  of 
tree,  “Le  Chiffre  d’ Amour”  (43),  shows  a:i 
exquisite  combination  of  Nature  and  Arl 
in  this  artificially  dressed,  but  not  by  an; 
means  artificial,  young  personage.  Fragonard’^ 
more  risque  subjects,  of  which  there  wera 
plenty  and  very  clever,  are  not  represented!: 
Chardin  strikes  a more  serious  note  than 
the  rest  in  such  things  as  “ Etude  d 
Dessein  ” (23)  and  others,  which  are  more) 
distinctly  governed  by  an  artistic  ideal.  Th’ 
engraving  of  the  “Coronnement  de  Voltaire,  ] 
by  Gaucher,  after  Moreau,  is  a masterpiece  c; 
minute  engraving,  but  the  head  of  Voltair,. 
wants  character,  and  is  not  thin  enough  for  r] 
representation  of  the  “ inspired  skeleton.” 


E understand  that  the  Council  of  tht 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architect', 
intend  to  recommend  that  the  Gold  Medal  fc  i 
this  year  should  be  given  to  Dr.  Schliemann  Li 
recognition  of  his  remarkable  archaeologies 
work.  This  is  an  award  about  which  we  mai 
presume  there  will  be  absolutely  no  differenci 
of  opinion.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  thd 
it  comes  rather  late  in  the  day  ; but  the  medat 
is  only  available  for  awards  to  foreigners  one: 
in  three  years,  and  the  two  last  foreigij 
recipients,  the  Marquis  de  Vogue  and  Baroil 
von  Ferstel,  had  both  prior  claims  to  DJ 
Schliemann  in  point  of  time  ; besides  that 
their  distinction  was  gained  in  work  moni 
distinctly  and  specially  architectural. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Tue  artistic  and  literary  world  of  France  haL 
suffered  cruel  losses  of  late.  The  record  of  i 
death  closed  our  last  letter,  and  it  is  with  tht: 
record  of  a death  not  less  unexpected  thatw 
commence  this  one.  J ust  after  Bastien-Lepago; 
the  earnest  and  picturesque  painter,  we  hav; 
lost  Idrac,  the  nervous  and  talented  sculptor 
both  dead  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  posses; 
sion  of  powers  which  had  given  promise  of ) 
still  more  brilliant  future. 

Jean  Idrac,  son-in-law  of  M.  Ballu,  tbt| 
eminent  architect,  was  the  son  of  a poor  masod 
of  Toulouse.  A pupil  of  MM.  Cavaliei| 
Falguiere,  and  Guillaume,  he  gained  the  prix  di 
Rome  in  1873.  Two  statues,  “ L’ Amour  pique,  t 
and  “ Salambo,”  had  placed  him  quickly  in  tht] 
foremost  rank,  and  death  came  upon  him,  at  thti 
age  of  thirty-nine,  at  the  moment  when  he  ha;i 
finished,  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  equestriai 
statue  of  Etienne  Marcel,  of  which  we  spoke  L‘| 
our  letter  of  January  3rd. 

After  Idrac,  we  have  lost  Edmund  About,  a fief 
and  delicate  genius  who  unhappily  got  astray  if 
the  field  of  political  conflict.  We  speak  her 
only  of  his  success  as  a romance-writer  and  a 
art-critic.  His  bust  will  shortly  be  executed  b 
the  sculptor  Crank,  who  is  at  present  engage: 
in  completing,  for  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  mono 
ment  of  Admiral  Coligny. 

Another  well-known  sculptor,  M.  Francesch. 
has  nearly  completed  the  bust  of  a gifted  ma 
of  letters  whose  tragic  end  in  a distant  countr 
painfully  impressed  the  Parisian  public  laf 
year.  We  allude  to  Commandant  Henry  Rivikrt 
killed  at  Tonkin  ; who,  as  far  as  his  leisure  tim 
allowed,  was  a distinguished  litterateur.  Thl 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  ceme 
tery  of  Montmartre,  by  the  “ Societe  des  Gens  di 
Lettres,”  was  inaugurated  last  week. 

This  obituary  subject  leads  us  to  mentio 
also  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Ev: 
Gonzalfes,  a young  artist  also  taken  away  pro 
maturely  in  the  height  of  her  talent.  Mdme 
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Gonzales,  whose  works  have  been  collected  in 
“Salons  de  la  Vie  moderne,”  Place  Sfc.  Georges, 
was  successively  the  pupil  of  Chaplin  and  of 
Manet.  Among  the  eighty-eight  pastels  and 
■oil- pain  tings  there  exhibited  are  some  very  re- 
markable works,  revealing  in  piquant  fashion 
-the  strife  between  the  influence  of  the  easy  and 
rather  affected  execution  of  her  first  master, 
and  the  strange  tones  and  often  intentional 
exaggerations  of  the  second ; but  all  cor- 
rected by  her  own  strongly-marked  individual 
taste. 

We  are  just  entering  on  the  period  of  private 
gallery  exhibitions,  which  in  Paris  succeed  each 
other  almost  uninterruptedly  till  the  opening  of 
the  Salon.  The  Artistic  and  Literary  Club  of 
the  Rue  Volney  opened  fire  first.  Some  works 
of  great  merit  are  there,  drowned  among  a 
crowd  of  mediocrities.  This  exhibition,  which 
■closed  on  the  4th,  will  be,  we  believe,  advan- 
tageously replaced,  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  by  that  of  the  “Union  Artistique” 
{Place  Vendome),  known  under  the  eccentric 
name  of  the  “ Cercle  des  Mirlitons,”  and  which 
will  remain  open  till  March  9th.  We  will  speak 
again  of  this  exhibition,  which  constitutes  every 
year  an  event  in  the  world  of  higher  mstheticism. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  French  Water-Colour  Artists,  which 
opened  on  the  2nd,  in  the  Galerie  Georges 
Petit,  Rue  de  S&ze.  The  names  of  such  exhi- 
bitors as  Eugene  Lami,  Eugene  Isabey,  Heil- 
buth,  Le  Blant,  John  Lewis  Brown,  Cazin, 
Yibert,  Detaille,  and  De  Neuville,  gave  great 
attraction  to  the  opening  soirSc,  which  was  a 
gathering  of  the  whole  fashionable,  literary, 
and  artistic  world  of  Paris,  and  where  even 
politicians  met  without  distinction  of  parties. 

Another  exhibition  of  exceptional  interest, 
already  announced,  is  that  of  the  works  of 
Delacroix,  which  are  to  be  collected  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  from  the  1st  of  March  to 
the  30th  of  April,  by  the  exertions  of  M.  Georges 
Petit.  If,  as  the  committee  hope,  the  French 
and  foreign  collectors  consent  to  lend  the  works 
which  they  possess,  one  may  predict  the  success 
of  the  exhibition,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  expended  in  raising  a monument  to  the 
illustrious  master.  In  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  may  add  that,  thanks  to  the  Conseil 
Municipal  of  Paris,  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Delacroix, — the  “Pieta,”  a fresco  in  the  church 
of  St.  Denis  du  St.  Sacrament  in  the  Rue  de 
Turenue, — which  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of  a 
chapel,  is  to  be  placed,  by  the  opening  of  new 
windows  for  the  purpose,  in  the  full  light  of 
day. 

To  complete  the  information  given  in  our  last 
in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  collections  of 
the  Luxembourg  in  the  ancient  Orangerie,  we 
may  add  that  the  new  Museum,  which  is  nearly 
completed,  will  include  an  immense  sculpture- 
gallery  in  which  the  marbles  will  be  arranged 
in  four  ranks.  The  bronzes  will  be  placed  on 
an  exterior  terrace.  A large  salon  d’honneur  of 
210  square  metres  in  extent,  and  ten  smaller 
rooms,  will  be  devoted  to  paintings,  water- 
colours, and  drawings.  Lastly,  a special  space 
will  be  reserved  for  engraving,  which  is  not 
represented  in  the  existing  museum.  Speaking 
of  the  Luxembourg,  we  must  bestow  a word 
also  on  its  neighbour,  the  new  Ecolo  de  Phar- 
macie,  the  artistic  decoration  of  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  M.  Besnard.  This  includes  two 
new  compositions  of  great  originality,  which 
will  figure  in  the  next  Salon. 

The  general  stagnation  of  business  continues, 
and  the  absence  of  any  large  works  in  progress 
gives  little  promise  of  any  amelioration  of  the 
crisis  in  the  building  trades,  which  the  severity  of 
the  season  has  caused  to  be  the  more  keenly  felt. 
The  distress  in  Paris  is  unhappily  very  great,  and 
i a.i'tal  seems  to  be  lying  idle  instead  of  putting 
in  motion  any  private  enterprise.  There  is 
more  and  more  talk  of  a loan  to  be  negotiated 
by  the  Municipality,  in  order  to  furnish  work  to 
those  who  are  out  of  work.  While  we  are  wait- 
ing for  the  International  Exhibition,  large 
workshops  might  be  thus  opened,  especially  if 
the  Government  consent  at  last  to  suppress  the 
fortifications  of  Paris,  now  become  completely 
useless,  if  not  dangerous.  The  project  of  the 
Government  would  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in 
demolishing  all  that  portion  of  the  fortified  en- 
ceinte which  extends  from  the  Porte  St.  Cloud  to 
the  Porte  de  Clichy,  which  would  offer  an  im- 
mense site  for  private  buildings,  and  would  give 
opportunity  for  an  experiment  in  the  project 
of  cheap  dwelling-houses  ( logements  cl  bon 
vi arch 4 ),  which  the  Municipal  Council  is  still 
desiring  to  realise.  This  great  operation  would 


put  in  direct  communication  with  the  capital 
the  Communes  of  Boulogne,  Neuilly,  and 
Levallois-Perret ; that  is  to  say,  the  most 
elegant,  populous,  and  richest  suburbs.  Another 
operation  which  suggests  itself  strongly,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  Exposition  Universelle,  is 
the  construction  of  a metropolitan  railway. 
There  would  be  occupation  for  thousands  of 
workmen  for  some  time  in  such  a project.  But 
the  question  does  not  seem  likely  to  settle 
itself  soon,  although  the  Municipal  Council  has 
given  its  approval  to  the  principle  of  that  great 
subterranean  work. 

In  regard  to  the  Exposition  Universelle,  it 
may  be  added  that  according  to  the  plans 
approved  by  the  committee  of  organisation  at 
their  last  sitting,  the  buildings  will  consist  of 
two  palaces  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Champ  - de  - Mars,  immediately  adjoining  the 
square  of  the  Ville  de  Paris ; the  one  intended 
for  the  Arts  and  placed  on  the  side  next  to 
Avenue  Labourdonnaye ; the  other,  for  the 
Sciences,  adjoining  the  Avenue  Snffren.  These 
two  portions  of  the  palace  will  communicate 
by  a gallery.  These  palaces,  which  will  each 
cover  a space  of  24,000  metres,  will  be  placed 
in  communication  with  temporary  structures 
ranging  over  an  extent  of  228,000  metres.  An 
avenue  60  metres  wide  will  be  left  through 
the  midst  of  these  constructions  and  the  axis 
of  the  Ecole  Militaire.  The  Commission  has 
decided  that  the  exhibition  must  have  an 
entrance  at  the  Champs  Elysees  to  the 
Palais  d’ Industrie,  partly  in  view  of  a grand 
industrial  and  commercial  congress.  The  con- 
structions will  encroach  also  on  a part  of  the 
Cours  la  Reine  ; the  Seine  will  be  crossed  oppo- 
site the  front  of  the  Invalides,  by  the  aid  of  a 
covered  bridge  ; the  esplanade  of  the  Invalides 
will  be  reserved  for  the  Colonial  exhibits ; a 
space  of  70,000  metres  on  the  Quai  will  be  given 
up  to  Agriculture  ; and,  lastly,  the  garden  of 
the  Trocadero  will  be  in  part  utilised  for  an 
exhibition  of  horticulture. 

This  perspective  of  the  Exhibition  of  1889, 
and  yet  brought  so  nearby  the  vast  scale  of  the 
preparations  to  be  made  for  it,  has  already 
excited  a crowd  of  projects  more  or  less  realis- 
able. We  have  already  referred  in  a “ Note  ” 
to  that  of  the  well-known  builder,  M.  Eiffel, 
who  proposes  a monumental  tower  300  metres 
in  height.  He  has  charged  M.  Sauvestre,  the 
architect,  with  the  plans  of  this  colossal 
annexe  to  the  Exhibition. 

M.  Bourdais,  the  architect  of  the  Trocadero, 
on  his  part,  is  spurred  to  emulation,  and  in  a 
paper  which  he  is  to  read  to  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes,  he  has  developed  a project  for 
the  construction  of  a tower  of  the  same  height, 
but  in  which  masonry  will  be  associated  with 
metal.  At  the  summit  will  be  a lantern 
measuring  more  than  17  square  metres,  and 
enclosing  a lighting  apparatus  of  the  power  of 
more  than  two  million  gas-burners.  For  the 
site  of  this  tower,  M.  Bourdais  proposes  the 
esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  whence  he  would 
easily  light  not  only  all  Paris,  but  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  Neuilly,  and  Le  Yallois.  We  mention 
this  as  a record  of  a project  which  seems  likely 
to  be  classed  in  the  category  Utopian;  and 
which,  at  the  best,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
tour  de  force  supplying  no  seriously  demon- 
strated need. 

We  cannot  say  so  of  the  very  interesting 
Museum  of  Casts  which  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instructionhas  formed  at  thePalace  of  the  Troca- 
dero, and  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  object 
of  interest  for  strangers,  and  a precious  centre 
of  study  for  sculptors  and  architects.  This 
museum  is  about  to  be  enriched  by  a new  col- 
lection of  bas-reliefs  intended  to  form  a kind  of 
history  of  antique  art.  The  two  first  rooms  will 
be  ooen  to  the  public  in  April. 

Let  us  close  this  rather  long  letter  by 
announcing  that  there  is  at  last  some  question 
of  putting  the  Palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon 
to  a use  more  conformable  to  its  origin  and  its 
great  historic  and  artistic  interest.  It  is  given 
out,  in  fact,  that  the  Department  de  Yaucluse 
and  the  town  of  Avignon,  in  order  to  re-enter 
on  the  possession  of  that  ancient  abode  which 
has  been  so  long  occupied  as  a garrison,  have 
offered  to  construct  new  barracks  at  their  own 
expense.  If  the  Ministry  of  War  accepts  this 
combination,  the  municipality  of  Avignon,  with 
some  financial  assistance  from  the  State,  will 
restore  the  Papal  palace  in  accordance  with  a 
project  formerly  prepared  by  Viollet-le-Duc, 
and  will  install  there  its  archives,  a school  of 
art,  and  its  museum.  There  is  a fine  piece  of 
news  for  all  tourists  who  have  visited  our  fair 


Provence,  and  admired  that  marvellous  speci- 
men of  the  military  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 


IPSWICH  AND  BIRMINGHAM  SHIP 
CANAL. 

It  was  observed  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Builder  that  symptoms  were  not  wanting  of 
public  dissatisfaction  with  the  railway  policy  in 
the  matter  of  tariffs,  and  of  a growing  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  trading  community  of 
the  necessity  for  re-establishing  the  ancient 
water  routes  of  this  country  on  au  improved 
basis.  The  most  recent  instance  of  such  a con- 
viction is  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson, 
of  Ipswich,  addressed  “ to  tho  Traders,  Manu- 
facturers, and  Shippers  of  England,”  in  which 
he  advocates  a scheme  for  “ a steam-ship  route 
from  Harwich  to  Liverpool  by  means  of  a canal 
200  miles  long,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  fifty 
millions  of  pounds.  The  arguments  he  advances 
in  support  of  his  scheme  are  plainly  and  tersely 
put,  and,  though  familiar  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  relative  possibilities  and  merits  of 
rail  and  water  carriage,  are  probably  known 
to  but  a very  small  section  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  question,  viz.,  the  trading 
community. 

Quoting  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
Mr.  Robinson  states  that  during  the  year  1883 
the  English  railways  carried  184,485,600  tons  of 
minerals  and  76,897,356  tons  of  goods  and 
merchandise,  and  that  their  receipts  on  all 
accounts  were  as  follow  : — 


For  goods  and  merchandise £33,701,319 

Miscellaneous  receipts 2,852,218 

Passengers  29,608,733 

Total  receipts  71,062,270 

Deduct  working  expenses  37,368,662 

Balance  of  profit 33,693,708 


Assuming  that  one-half  of  the  goods  and 
minerals  moved  in  1883  might  and  would  be 
carried  by  canal  at  a charge  of  one- third  the 
present  railway  rates,  he  asserts  that  there 
would  be  a total  annual  national  saving  of 
12,900,440Z.,  which  large  sum,  he  observes,  is 
at  present  “ lost  to  the  country  for  want  of  the 
adoption  of  the  most  economical  method  of 
heavy  goods  transport.”  This  is  a clear  way 
of  stating  his  case,  and  is  possibly  quite  within 
the  mark ; but,  of  course,  it  is  open  to  the 
reply  that  it  is  based  on  an  assumption  of  the 
relative  quantity  of  goods  which  would  be 
diverted  from  the  railway.  The  matter  simply 
resolves  itself  into  a question  of  economy,  not 
only  of  actual  transport  between  two  given 
places,  but  of  the  various  additional  charges 
involved  in  the  collection  and  delivery  of  goods 
from  dep6t  to  dep6t,  or  between  warehouse 
and  warehouse.  But  Mr.  Robinson’s  case  is 
strengthened  by  a fact  which  he  has  omitted 
to  notice,  and  that  is,  that  a number  of  articles 
of  bulk  and  low  value,  which  now  cannot  be 
moved  at  all,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  carriage, 
would,  by  the  provision  of  cheap  water  transit, 
be  immediately  set  in  motion.  That  “ the 
mixing  up  of  express  and  slow  traffic  on  rail- 
ways is  nothing  short  of  a public  calamity  as 
being  the  cause,  direct  or  indirect,  of  a large 
amount  of  delay,  and  a number  of  railway 
accidents  involving  loss  of  life,”  is  certainly 
true,  and  has  been  practically  acknowledged  by 
such  of  our  practical  lines  as  have  provided  an 
additional  track  for  the  separate  conveyance  of 
minerals  and  goods ; but  even  with  this  arrange- 
ment it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  reduce  the 
mileage  charge  for  goods,  while  the  Railway 
Bills,  of  which  notice  has  been  given  in  Parlia- 
ment, indicate  an  increase  rather  than  a diminu- 
tion of  charges,  and  have  led  to  the  recent 
conferences  of  the  Traders’  Associations  for 
protesting  against  them.  At  the  meeting  held 
at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Henniker,  Mr.  Adamson,  the  chairman  of 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  pointed  out  “ That 
the  protection  of  traders  and  agriculturists  lay 
not  so  much  in  fighting  the  railway  companies 
as  in  the  development  of  the  waterways  of  the 
country  which  had  done  so  much  service  before 
the  former  were  invented  ; also,  that  water  was 
the  cheapest  transport  in  the  world,  and  its 
economy  might  be  greatly  increased  by  the  use 
of  steam.”  The  development  of  the  existing 
canals  in  England  is,  however,  a different 
measure  to  the  scheme  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Robinson.  A costly  project  like  that  of  a ship 
canal  across  England,  estimated  at  fifty  millions, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  day,  or  to  be  capable  by  itself  of 
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attaining  the  object  advocated  by  Mr.  Adamson, 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  tbe 
Select  Committee  on  Canals  in  1883,  could  pro- 
bably be  accomplished  for  one- fourth  of  that 
sum.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  good 
service  in  bringing  the  advantages  of  water 
carriage  so  prominently  and  clearly  before  the 
traders  and  manufacturers  of  this  country,  as, 
without  doubt,  the  foreign  competition  from 
which  they  are  now  suffering  is  aggravated  by 
the  high  cost  of  internal  transit  which  the 
railway  companies  apparently  are  unable,  even 
if  willing,  to  reduce. 


'AL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  1885. 


The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council 
had  awarded  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship 
for  the  current  year  to  Mr.  William  Henry  Bid- 
lake,  B.A.,  Leicester  ; and  a medal  of  merit  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Osborn  Cresswell,  19,  Queen  Anne’s 
Gate,  Westminster.  The  Chairman  further 
announced  that  the  Council  had  awarded  the 
Godwin  Bursary  to  Mr.  John  Bradshaw  Gass, 
of  Silverwell-street,  Bolton,  who  purposed 
visiting  certain  cities  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Mr.  Gass’s  written  appli- 
cation for  the  Bursary  showed  evidence  of 
unusual  industry  and  variety  of  professional 
study,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  bring  some 
solid  results  from  his  expedition. 

With  regard  to  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  the 
Chairman  said  that  the  Council  proposed  to 
submit  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  current 
year,  the  name  of  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann, 
Honorary  Corresponding  Member  (Athens), 
Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  for  his  excavations  at  Hissarlik, 
MyceDm,  Orchomenos,  and  Tiryns,  and  for  his 
various  works  describing  his  discoveries. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  the  drawings  for  the 
Pugin  Studentship  were  this  year  of  exceedingly 
high  character,  and  he  was  gratified  to  find  that 
the  Council  had  awarded  a special  medal  to 
the  second  in  order  of  merit.  He  was  going  to 
ask  the  Council  to  award  another  medal  to 
the  author  of  the  drawings  which  were  third 
in  merit,  who  was  a Scotchman,  and  there- 
fore laboured  under  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  his  fellows  in  London.  It  would  be  only 
fair  to  award  this  medal,  as  Mr.  MacLaren  came 
so  very  near  to  the  second  in  merit. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  seconded  Professor 
Kerr’s  proposition. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  thought  the  better  course 
would  be  not  to  put  it  to  the  meeting  in  the 
form  of  a resolution,  but  to  leave  it  as  a recom- 
mendation to  the  Council. 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  that. 

Mr.  Henry  Currey  remarked  that  as  a member 
of  the  Committee  he  might  say  that  Mr. 
MacLaren’s  drawings  were  included  in  the  three 
sets  selected  for  further  inspection.  They  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  which  should 
be  second  and  third. 


Obituary.— Mr.  Henry  Rydon,  well  known 
for  his  building  and  brick-makiDg  operations 
at  Highbury  and  in  adjacent  localities,  died  on 
tie  14th  ult.  at  Brighton,  where  he  had  resided 
of  late  years.  He  had  acquired  a handsome 

fortune. Mr.  Edmund  Reddin,  the  well- 

known  contractor,  of  Bankside  and  the  Grove, 
Southwark,  and  of  Shot  Tower  Wharf,  Lambeth, 
died  at  his  residence,  Albnry  House,  Clapham 
Rise,  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  of  bronchitis,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  He  commenced  his  suc- 
cessful career  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
Michael  at  Bankside,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Michael  Reddin,  in  1847, 
he  largely  increased  his  business,  which  was 
still  further  extended  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Daniel  Reddin,  of  Castle-yard  and  the 
Grove,  Southwark,  in  the  year  1S54.  For 
several  years  after  this  date  a great  many  of 
the  large  excavation  and  sewer  jobs  in  London, 
as  well  as  a large  number  of  parish  contracts 
for  dusting,  slopping,  Ac.,  were  executed  by  him. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  those  who 
knew  him.  Ihe  funeral  obsequies  took  place 
on  Tuesday  last,  when  a requiem  was  sung  at 
St.  George’s  (R.C.)  Cathedral,  Southwark.  The 
nterment  took  place  at  Norwood  Cemetery. 


“ ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE  THIRTY 
YEARS  HENCE.” 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A discussion  upon  the  paper  bearing  this 
title,  read  by  Professor  Kerr  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Conference  last  year,*  took  place  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
on  Friday,  the  30th  ult. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt,  Vice- 
President)  said  that  most  of  the  members  had 
either  heard  or  read  Professor  Kerr’s  lecture, 
which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  evening’s 
discussion.  The  Professor  had  favoured  them 
with  his  presence,  and  had  kindly  undertaken 
to  offer  some  introductory  remarks. 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
being  present  to  hear  a discussion  on  the  paper 
read  by  him  at  last  year’s  Architectural 
Conference.  Not  that  he  wished  to  interfere 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  that  perfect  freedom 
of  debate  which  he  admired  in  all  societies,  and 
particularly  in  a society  composed  of  young 
men  who  had  the  world  all  before  them,  and 
who  need  not  be  afraid  of  expressing  their 
opinions ; but  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  a few  preliminary 
remarks,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  criticisms 
which  had  been  passed  on  his  paper  seemed  to 
have  missed  the  mark  intended  by  him.  He 
would  tell  them,  in  the  first  place,  liow  it  came 
about  that  his  paper  was  written  and  read. 
Some  of  his  critics  had  spoken  as  if  he  had 
come  forward  almost  presumptuously  with 
prognostications  which  promised  much  and  ful- 
filled little.  That  was  scarcely  fair,  however. 
When  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the 
Conference,  the  Committee  conceived  the  idt; 
that  it  might  be  well  to  include  in  the  pro 
gramme  a discussion  on  the  immediate  future  of 
the  profession,  and  a gentleman  well  known  to 
them  all,  but  whose  name  he  would  not 
mention,  asked  him  whether  he  would  under- 
take to  open  a discussion  on  the  subject.  He 
replied  that  he  believed  he  could  do  so.  For 
many  years,  in  the  leading  articles  of  one  of  the 
journals,  he  had  taken  a peculiar  view  of  the 
position  of  art  in  England.  He  had  altogether 
discountenanced  the  idea  of  our  being  back- 
ward, nationally  or  essentially,  in  any  way. 
He  had,  of  course,  admitted  our  backwardness 
in  certain  points  and  our  inferiority  generally  in 
genius  to  the  French,  but  he  contended  that  we 
were  advancing  now,  by  some  means,  no  matter 
what,  in  a certain  course  which  was  highly 
honourable  to  the  nation ; and  he  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  in  a future  generation,  perhaps 
the  next  or  the  one  following,  England,  instead 
of  being  behind-hand,  might  take  the  lead  in  the 
world  of  art.  His  doctrine  involved  the  assertion 
of  the  abandonment  of  Academicalism,  the 
adoption  of  great  freedom  of  thought,  and 
what  would  be  called  universalism  in  art — 
perfect  liberty  and  equality  of  all  the  arts,  per- 
fect magnanimity  and  generosity  of  all  artists 
towards  each  other.  U pon  this  basis  he  had  con- 
tended, and  was  still  prepared  to  contend,  that 
England  had  now  assumed  a very  noble  position 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  which  it  was 
well  for  every  member  of  a society  like  the 
Association  to  understand,  and  to  speculate 
upon  for  his  own  advantage,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  his  art.  Looking  at  our  country 
as  compared  with  other  European  nations,  they 
might  safely  acknowledge  that  it  was  too  plain 
to  be  disputed  that  we  are  not  a sentimental 
race,  but  prefer  practical  views  of  everything, 
and  a substantial  outcome  rather  than  any- 
thing that  might  be  called  visionary,  trans- 
cendental, or  illusive.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  a different  race,  actuated  by  a 
universal  sentiment  of  artistic  feeling,  which  in 
this  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate, 
but  which  was  patent  to  all  who  understood  what 
art  was,  and  who  could  enjoy  art  in  its  finest  and 
most  elegant  forms.  Gex-many,  again,  was  like 
England,  liable  to  bo  considered  an  inartistic 
nation.  We  were  both  Teutonic  peoples,  and 
devoid  of  the  esprit  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  French.  In  Italy  the  position  of  art  was 
entirely  traditional.  There  was  not  much  genius 
of  a novel  kind,  but  there  -was  an  inheritance  of 
the  forms  and  the  works  of  genius  that  have 
come  down  from  past  ages.  Turning,  then,  from 
Europe  to  America,  one  of  the  most  promising 
nationalities  of  modern  times,  they  found  art 
as  it  were,  in  a condition  of  adolescence’ 
nutating  and  aspiring  to  succeed  Europe  when 
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Europe  should  be  effete,  and  to  represent  all 
the  conditions  of  Europe,  perhaps  many  cem 
turies  hence,  in  a more  brilliant  development  o:: 
civilisation.  Those  who  had  got  beyond  fifty 
years  of  age  knew  it  was  idle  to  dispute  thal 
during  the  lest  thirty -five  years  a very  remarki] 
able  change  had  come  over  the  minds  of  tht! 
people  of  this  country  in  regard  to  art.  Tho 
sluggish  intelligence  of  the  period  before  the: 
Exhibition  of  1851  must,  to  most  of  the  menu! 
bers  of  the  Association,  be  a thing  not  to  bi  i 
easily  understood.  Indeed,  there  was  non! 
much  to  be  read  about  it,  because  it  war 
not  commented  on  as  it  ought  to  be,  bm 
those  who  could  remember  what  it  realhl; 
was  from  their  own  experience  could  testify  thai 
the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day,  ai, 
regarded  the  arts  universally,  was  as  differen.-; 
from  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  as  on*1 
thing  could  reasonably  be  different  from 
another.  It  seemed  as  if  the  English  intellil 
gence  were  now  acquiring  a national  purposes! 
peculiar  to  itself  in  the  domains  of  art ; a pur. 
pose  essentially  identified  with  that  broad  basin! 
upon  which  English  operations  in  modern  timea 
are  universally  performed,  and  which  we 
recognised  in  the  allusion  contained  in  the 
phrase  that  “ England  is  the  workshop  of  thei 
world.”  Thus,  industrial  art  in  its  widesti 
sense  -was  the  thing  which  particularly  conn 
mended  itself  to  the  minds  of  Englishmen  a 
and  what  he  contended  for  was  the  probability 
that  this  industrial  art  in  the  hands  of  England, 
would,  and  must,  in  course  of  time,  develops 
into  art  of  altogether  a different  kind  from  any< 
thing  exhibited  in  modern  or  in  ancient  tiniest 
aud  in  such  a form  that  we  or  our  successors, 
might  expect  to  take  the  lead  in  it.  He 
would  ask  those  who  could  carry  their  mindso 
back  for  a few  years, — ten  years  would  bel 
sufficient, — to  observe  how  what  used  to  bel 
called  the  sacred  circle  of  the  academical  arts^: 
had  been  losing  its  virtue.  When  he  was  at; 
their  age  he  was  told  there  were  three  arts  for 
their  recoguition, — painting,  sculpture,  architec-i 
ture,  aud  no  more.  To  some  the  enunciation  oh 
that  proposition  might  seem  somewhat  strange,' 
so  different  had  the  public  view  of  the  mattes; 
already  become,  and  this  circumstance  was  what: 
he  spoke  of  when  he  said  that  art  was  becoming! 
non-academical.  The  exclusiveness  of  thel 
Royal  Academy  was  gradually  beginning  to  bei 
undermined,  and  the  time  had  come,  and  couldl 
not  be  avoided,  when  the  Royal  Academicians,!! 
or  whoever  might  take  their  place,  would  no 
longer  be  mere  painters,  and  sculptors,  andi 
architects,  with  a few  engravers  thrown  in,  ona 
knew  not  why,  but  would  be  therepresentatives( 
of  all  that  that  was  the  true  art  of  the  nation. i 
Now,  in  those  circumstances,  architecture! 
came  to  the  front,  and  it  was  remark-t 
able  how  it  had  done  so  in  this  country 
within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  Thei 
reason  was  not  far  to  seek;  it  was  in  thei 
rise  of  the  minor  arts  into  a position  of; 
public  recognition,  whereby  they  now  formed  a 
galaxy  around  architecture.  He  ought  to  say ; 
that  architecture  as  a demonstrative  art  was  in  i 
this  position, — that  it  combined,  as  no  other-' 
profession  did,  three  elements  seldom  found  to  i 
be  combined  at  all.  The  first  was  art,  meaning  : 
artistic  design  ; the  second,  science,  meaning ; 
the  mathematical  contrivance  of  construction ; 
and  the  third  element  was  trade,  or  commerce. ; 
Painters  and  sculptors  might  profess  to  repu- 1 
diate  connexion  with  trade  and  commerce ; 
architecture  never  did.  Every  house  built  by  ; 
the  architect,  however  carefully  designed,  was  i 
never  considered  in  such  a light  as  to  be  forget-  . 
ful  of  commercial  considerations;  and  in  these  t 
times  it  was  commercial  considerations  which  l 
must  to  a great  and  paramount  extent  be  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  industrial  arts.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion which  had  been  dictated  to  them  for  discus- 
sion was  this,  what  was  coming  ? There  was  one  . 
way  of  discerning  what  was  coming  better  than 
by  any  other  course.  When  as  little  boys  at  l 
school,  they  wanted  to  take  a leap  forward, 
they  went  backward  a little,  took  a run,  and  by  , 
getting  momentum  they  were  carried  forward  1 
with  an  acquired  force.  Now,  if  they  wished  i 
to  foretell  the  future  in  such  a matter  as  the  ■ 
progress  of  art  in  England,  the  best  course  was  ; 
to  go  back  for  a sufficient  distance  to  get  a run,  . 
to  keep  steadily  on  the  course  which  public  •: 
taste  and  policy  had  been  taking,  and  having  ; 
acquired  as  much  momentum  as  possible,  to  let 
it  carry  them  forward  where  it  would,  which  i 
was  likely  to  be  the  course  which  the  future-  : 
would  take.  It  was  in  that  view  of  the  case  ! 
that  he  adopted  a line  of  retrospection,  which  he  i 
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liad  plainly  enough  pointed  out  to  be  adopted  to  be  the  deliberate  pastime  of  penny-a-liners ; 
1U  t j o 1.. munli  m rri-o  rooi-iPf>.f.fnl  r.ri hieism  on  even 


for  the  mere  purpose  he  had  now  explained. 
What,  then,  was  coming?  Young  men 
were  apt  in  answering  this  question  to 
consider  what  ought  to  be  coming.  But  that  was 
of  no  use,  because  what  ought  to  be  coming 
was  matter  of  opinion ; what  was  to  be  was 
matter  of  fact.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  what 
ought  to  be  was  generally  a mere  individual 
fancy,  often  what  was  called  a crotchet,  very 
often  delusive  in  one  form  or  another,  but  what 
would  be  was  a matter  of  calculation,  calm  and 
dispassionate,  upon  sufficient  data  and  by 
sufficient  means.  The  question,  then,  of  what 
was  coming  within  the  next  few  years  might,  in 
the  matter  of  architecture,  be  put  in  another 
form.  What  direction  was  the  general  national 
taste  now  taking ; what  might  they,  as  young 
men,  gather  for  their  own  sake  and  profit  out 
■of  a studious  contemplation  of  the  course 
pursued  for  so  many  years  past ; and  what  was 
the  probability  of  its  being  pursued  in  a certain 
direction  for  many  years  to  come  ? There  was 
an  expression  of  his  whieh  he  had  made  use  of 
for  a good  many  years,  and  which  some  had 
thought  was  a laughable  expression, — “the 
Modern  European  style  of  architecture.”  When 
they  considered  what  modern  Europe  was,  and 
reflected  on  the  history  of  architecture  and  the 
ether  arts,  through  every  development  of 
civilisation,  during  many  centuries,  it  must 
be  perfectly  plain  in  the  minds  of  judgmatical 
■men,  that  the  idea  of  modern  Europe,  existing 
without  its  own  style  of  architecture,  was, 
on  the  face  of  it,  impossible.  What,  then, 
■was  the  modern  style  of  European  archi- 
tecture ? Modern  Europe  had  its  rise 
in  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy,  and  they 
all  knew  that  a style  of  architecture  had  its  rise 
at  the  same  time.  Modern  Europe  had  pursued 
a course  devious,  but  still  persistent,  from  that 
time  to  the  present;  and,  for  good  or  ill,  in 
examples  which  might  be  admired,  and  in  others 
which  could  not  be  admired,  that  style  of  archi- 
tecture had  been  continuously  practised  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  This 
was  what  was  called  the  Modern  Classic,  and, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  its  merits,  do  not  let 
them  pretend  to  mystify  the  matter  by  denying 
the  fact  that  Modern  Classic  architecture  so- 
called, — Italian  Classic  if  they  chose  to  call 
it  so,  — was  the  modern  European  style. 
Now  in  that  they  had  a basis  on  which 
to  stand,  and,  having  mastered  that  fact,  he 
Would  refer  to  another  remarkable  incident, 
■which  many  of  them  appreciated  with 
great  force,  viz.,  the  Gothic  Revival.  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  Gothic 
Revival,  which  was  quite  unnecessary  in  this 
articular  connexion,  it  was  enough  to  under- 
tand  that,  regarding  it  as  an  episode  which 
•existed  in  the  modern  architectural  mind,  more 
particularly  in  this  country,  among  those  whose 
minds  were  calculated  to  accept  the  idea,  cherish 
it,  and  carry  it  forward,  it  introduced  the 
element  of  vigour.  It  was  said  that  the 
modern  European  style,  pure  and  simple,  had 
become  effete ; that  it  lacked  muscularity  and 
manliness.  The  Gothic  style  in  this  revival,  on 
'the  other  hand,  in  the  form  in  which  English- 
men took  it  up,  was  characterised  by  vigour, 
truthfulness,  straightforwardness,  determina- 
tion to  deviate  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left ; and  this  idea  getting  thoroughly  into 
their  minds  was  what  he  signified  by  the  term 
At  vigour.”  He  would  next  turn  to  another  in- 
cident,— the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Some  people 
were  accustomed  to  sneer  at  that  Exhibition, 
but  it  was  a vain  and  futile  sneer.  Like  all 
ether  human  enterpi’ises,  it  had  its  misadven- 
tures, and  its  weak  sides ; but  no  enterprise  in 
the  whole  history  of  art  had,  in  his  humble 
judgment,  produced,  in  so  short  a time,  such 
marvellous  effects  as  that  simple  act  of  Eng- 
lish enterprise  had  produced  in  England.  As 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  what  did  it  pro- 
duce ? It  brought  into  prominence  the  univer- 
sality of  the  minor  arts,  and  the  Academicalism 
of  Royal  Academies  was  swept  away.  He  need 
not  go  into  any  description  of  what  he  meant  by 
the  minor  arts  ; they  were  rising  into  greater 
■distinction  and  eminence  in  England  every  day. 
Another  term  used  was  “ the  industrial  arts,” 
but  the  meaning  was  pretty  much  the  same, 
though  the  latter  term  might  be  the  more  ex- 
pressive. Liberty  now  became  established  as 
the  right  of  artists,  and  he  could  speak  from 
his  own  recollection  of  how  criticism  had 
changed  from  what  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago, — how  much  more  respectful  it  was  even  in 
this  country,  where  a disregard  for  art  seemed 


how  much  more  respectful  criticism  on  even 
small  efforts  of  art  now  was  compared  to  what 
it  used  to  be.  A new  gospel  had  sprung  up 
within  his  recollection.  They  were  no  longer 
confined  to  the  lucubrations  of  dignitaries. 
Small  men,  of  small  minds,  could  discuss  in 
their  small  way  small  efforts  of  art.  With 
this  popularity  of  universal  art,  there  had  come 
to  attach  itself  to  the  liberty  of  artists  that 
equality  which  he  had  mentioned, — that 
fraternity  which  time  must  develope  in  a 
common-sense  country  like  this,  and  in  the 
development  of  which,  he  contended,  the  future 
of  England  lay  along  a path  of  great  dis- 
tinction. This  being  so,  they  had  been  taking 
their  walk  back  and  their  run  forward;  but 
had  they  acquired  sufficient  momentum  to  carry 
them  a little  into  the  future  ? He  thought  they 
had.  Was  it  likely  that  a course  of  intellectual 
development  such  as  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  describe,  was  to  suddenly  stop  there,  or  take 
another  direction  ? Certainly  not.  What,  then, 
were  the  young  men  encouraged  to  look  forward 
to  as  the  probabilities  of  the  immediate  future  ? 
They  had  been  taught, — and  he  did  not  disap- 
prove of  the  teaching,  for  what  it  was  worth, 

— that  in  Medimval  art  generally  was  to  be 
found  the  sole  field  of  meritorious  design.  He 
would  ask  them  to  dismiss  that  from  their  minds 
altogether,  as  a contracted  and  narrow  opinion 
quite  unworthy  of  Englishmen.  Everything 
which  constituted  a development  of  human 
intellect  was  like  the  tree, — first  the  seed, 
then  vigour  of  growth,  ripeness,  decay,  and 
disappearance ; and  when  the  Gothic  revival 
finally  disappeared,  as  all  things  must,  it  would 
have  to  be  acknowledged  that  it  had  done  good 
service  to  this  country,  and  that  was  enough. 
Then  if  they  wished  to  look  a little  into  the 
future  they  should  not  allow  their  minds  to  be 
distracted  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  by  any 
undue  appreciation  of  this  episode  of  local  archi- 
tectural development,  but  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Modern  European  style  not  only  sur- 
vived, but  must  be,  until  the  end  of  its  own 
age,  paramount.  The  one  element  which  the 
modern  or  Italian  style  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage and  to  rely  upon  was  grace;  not  that 
the  Medimval  artists  were  lacking  in  grace,  but 
vigour  had  been  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Gothic  revival.  The  popular  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  people  of  this  country  encouraged  him  to 
expect  that  they  might  combine  grace  with 
vigour  in  a way  which  should  be  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful. If  they  pursued  this  line,  remembering 
the  universality  of  art,  and  the  dogma  of  the 
equality  of  artists,  while  looking  strictly  at  the 
peculiarity  of  the  English  character,  the  pro- 
spects of  architecture  in  this  country  were  as 
follows  : — Pursuing  the  current  style  belonging 
to  the  age  and  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  adding 
to  that  style  the  peculiar  elements  which  had 
come  to  the  front  in  the  Gothic  episode,  and 
bearing  in  mind  also  the  elements  of  universality, 
equality,  and  perfect  liberty,  he  believed  that 
the  progress  of  architecture  in  England  during 
the  next  generation  was  a thing  of  great  pro- 
mise. Painting  and  sculpturo,  as  old  academical 
allies  of  architecture,  were  descending  from  the 
high  pinnacle  on  which  they  had  been  set  of 
old.  Their  high  position  was  pronounced  to 
savour  much  of  affectation  and  assumption. 
And  while  these  were  descending,  all  the  in- 
dustrial arts  were  ascending  and  meeting  on 
the  level  of  architecture,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  all  industrial  arts  ! Let  every  one  of  them 
then  consider,  for  his  own  sake,  that  where 
there  was  this  universality  of  art  recognised, 
there  would  also  be  an  increasing  competition, 
and  that  he  who  understood  the  future  best, 
contemplating  it  most  calmly  in  the  right 
direction,  would  have  the  advantage  over  his 
brethren. 


He  believed  that  the  architecture  of  the  next 
thirty  years  would  principally  depend  upon 
what  leaders  they  might  have  in  the  profession, 
and,  of  course,  within  the  last  few  years  they 
had  lost  their  leaders  amongst  the  Gothicists. 
Materials  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  style ; 
much  would  doubtless  be  done  with  iron  and 
concrete  in  the  next  thirty  years,  and  architects 
would  follow  in  the  direction  of  using  manu- 
factured materials. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite  did  not  think  they  were  yet 
out  of  the  wood.  The  question  was,  what  sort 
of  work  should  they  be  doing  thirty  years 
hence  ? and  would  it  be  different  to  what  it  had 
always  been  ? They  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  answer  this,  although  Professor  Kerr  had  so 
brilliantly  drawn  their  minds  back  to  the  rise  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  telling  them  they  must 
run  back,  run  forward,  and  then  jump, — and 
see  where  they  were.  Had  they  done  this  a 
century  ago  would  any  such  jump  have  brought 
them  to  the  Gothic  Revival?  Or  had  they 
jumped  fifty  years  ago,  would  it  have  landed 
them  in  the  present  state  of  Queen  Anneism  ? 
Experience  did  not  give  truth  to  the  doctrine, 
for  architecture  did  not  go  forward  in  jumps. 
They  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
genius,  and  art  was  really  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  minds  strong  enough  to  take  the  lead, 
influenced,  of  course,  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances. He  had  no  fear  as  to  the  position 
which  the  nineteenth  century  would  hold  in 
future.  Since  the  opening  of  the  century  there 
had  been  a number  of  revivals,  the  Greek,  the 
Gothic,  and  the  Queen  Anne.  This  would 
stand  out  in  centuries  to  come  as  a most 
eccentric  age,  and  yet  one  as  powerful  in  the 
history  of  art  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  Classic 
art  as  the  national  art  of  England  had  been 
worked  to  death  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
There  was  little  to  be  proud  of  in  the  modern 
London  streets.  Moorgate  and  King  William 
streets  were  works  of  the  Greek  Revival,  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  line  of  design  termed  by 
the  Professor  the  architecture  of  the  future. 
Suppose  they  had  a town-hall  to  design  next 
week,  how  should  it  be  done  ? Classic  work  was 
ooirl  Vio  rlond  nr  nnt.innfl.tpd  : “ Queen  Anne 


The  Chairman  said  that  Professor  Kerr  had 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  modern  European 
architecture,  but  would  only  lead  them  to  look 
upon  the  Gothic  Revival  as  a mere  episode. 
Now  the  Gothic  Revival  was  surely  to  be 
regarded  as  something  more  than  a mere 
episode,  as  it  bad  taken  such  deep  root  in  the 
architecture  of  this  country.  It  would  be  long 
before  ecclesiastical  architecture  would  be 
transformed  from  the  Gothic  work  to  any  other 
style  or  development.  In  a few  instances 
Wren’s  work  had  been  taken  as  a model  or 
style  which  might  be  developed  in  churches, 
but  he  believed  that  Gothic  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people  that 
it  would  die  a very  hard  death,  if  it  died  at  all. 


said  to  be  dead  or  antiquated ; “ Queen  Anne  " 
work  was  ignominious  for  a public  building ; and 
Gothic  also  was  said  to  have  died.  One  of  our 
greatest  ecclesiastical  architects  had  been 
advocating  a return  to  the  Renaissance,  but 
this  must  be  an  “artistic  gambol!”  Their 
attention  should  be  turned  to  the  study  of  plain 
building  without  archmological  style,  seeing 
what  could  be  done  simply  by  the  use  of 
pure  sculpture,  or  by  the  application  of  colour. 
Mr.  Pite  concluded  by  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Kerr. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove  contended  that  no  living 
style  had  been  developed  from  its  predecessor 
since  the  Elizabethan  era.  Jn  the  future 
there  should  be  one  style  for  all  buildings, 
which  might  be  so  modified  aB  to  meet  all 
requirements.  The  question  was  what  the 
style  should  be.  The  construction  of  the 
present  day  was  essentially  iron  construction, 
and  everything  else  was  secondary  in  all  our 
greatest  buildings.  The  leading  feature  in 
iron  construction  was  the  lintel,  and  the  style 
of  the  future  must  depend  for  its  main  features 
upon  horizontal  or  Classic,  rather  than  on 
vertical  or  Gothic.  He  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  remarked  that  even  after 
his  long  run  and  jump,  the  Professor  was  not 
able  to  go  so  far  as  they  might  have  wished. 
If  he  were  firing  at  a mark  without  anything  to 
consider  but  the  direction  of  the  barrel,  the 
thing  would  be  extremely  simple,  and  this  was 
about  as  far  as  analogy  could  go  between  the 
line  of  argument  taken  by  the  Professor  and  the 
act  of  firing  at  a mark.  But  other  things  had 
to  be  considered,  such  as  the  earth’s  attraction, 
wind,  and  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  had  to  be  calculated  before-hand.  The 
things  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  in 
completing  the  Professor’s  argument  were  things 
which  were  to  take  place  in  the  future.  There 
lay  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  not  to  be  imputed 
to  the  Professor  that  he  was  unsuccessful  be- 
cause he  had  not  got  over  it.  Professor  Kerr 
considered  that  the  style  with  which  long 
experience  had  made  him  familiar,  and  which 
was  most  to  his  taste,  was  the  most  likely  to  be 
followed  in  the  future.  The  Professor  seemed 
to  forget  that  the  Renaissance  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  art  movement  in  a great  measure 
artificial.  The  question  had  been  treated  too 
much  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  designing  the 
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outside  of  buildings.  They  should  find  out 
what  their  clients  desired,  and  be  able  to  tell 
them  if  they  did  not  know,  the  height  of  the 
stories,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  openings,  and 
the  best  kind  of  roof.  By  combining  this  with 
a knowledge  of  the  materials  at  their  disposal, 
they  would  arrive  at  the  best  forms  and  com- 
position generally.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  anything  like  the  pure  Italian  would 
get  the  better  of  everything  else;  in  fact,  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  not.  At 
the  same  time,  looking  at  the  works  perpetrated 
nowadays  under  the  name  of  “ Queen  Anne,” 
which  was  a debased  form  of  architecture, 
the  more  the  students  could  get  to  Italy,  and 
enrioh  their  minds  by  the  study  of  the  great 
Italian  works,  the  better  it  would  be  for  them, 
and  the  less  would  people  be  satisfied  with 
crude  and  unsatisfactory  forms,  and  wretched 
mouldings. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  that  as  wet  blankets  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  youngsters  of  the  pro- 
fession by  the  addresses  of  the  President  and 
Mr.  Sedding,*  it  was  pleasant  to  find  that  Mr. 
Aitchison  had  given  them  some  encouragement, f 
and  that  Professor  Kerr  had  lent  his  eloquence 
in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  (hon.  secretary)  remarked 
that  nearly  all  the  movements  in  art  had  been 
preceded  by  movements  in  literature.  The 
Gothic  revival  had  been  generally  referred  to 
the  romantic  school  started  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  he  believed  the  “ Queen  Anne  ” revival 
had  some  beginning  'among  the  restbetes  at 
Oxford  before  it  was  translated  into  brick  and 
mortar. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wood  thought  the  Professor  had 
not  gone  back  far  enough.  If  they  went  back 
to  ancient  Greece  they  found  a learned  demo- 
cracy in  vogue,  with  every  one  taking  an 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  knowing  some- 
thing of  art,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
bad  architectural  works.  The  Romans,  again, 
although  not  themselves  artists,  yet  employed 
them,  and  their  organisation  was  perfect;  while 
in  Medimval  times  the  religious  fervour  was  the 
great  and  ruling  power.  In  our  own  times 
there  was  nothing  to  compare  with  this,  unless 
it  were  the  fervour  at  the  timo  of  the  Gothic 
revival.  Since  then  there  had  been  a rise  of 
scepticism  ; the  public  were  split  into  sections, 
and  public  buildings  did  not  please  the  whole 
people  as  in  the  old  Greek  times.  The  industrial 
arts  were  now  much  before  the  people,  and 
would  become  more  and  more  generally  adopted. 
There  would  be  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  have  something  which  was  logical  in 
style,— not  mere  affectations,  but  the  outcome 
of  the  times. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  T.  Ellison, 

Mr.  Johnson  said  there  was  a tendency  now- 
adays towards  too  much  fussiness  and  elabora- 
tion of  detail,  while  many  lost  sight  of  the 
grand  principles  which  should  be  prominently 
borne  in  mind.  Generalism  was  a mistake  ; and 
it  would  be  much  better  to  develope  originality 
in  one’s  favourite  style,  than  to  look  up  the 
past  volumes  of  the  professional  journals  before 
commencing  to  design.  By  working  out  their 
own  ideas  in. the  most  suitable  form  they  would 
arrive  at  much  better  results.  The  architect 
was  too  apt  to  pander  to  the  craze  of  the 
moment,  instead  of  having  a preconceived  set 
of  ideas,  and  working  them  out  as  best  he 
could,  according  to  the  subject  placed  before 


Illustrations. 


STAINED-GLASS  WINDOWS,  EAST- 
HAMPSTEAD  CHURCH. 

HHIS  three -light  design,  representing 
the  Resurrection,  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones. 


ST.  PADARN  CHURCH,  LLANBERIS. 

The  present  Church  of  St.  Padarn  affords  a 
striking  and  melancholy  instance  of  cheap 
church  building.  Only  erected  eleven  years 
ago,  it  was  found  to  be  not  only  too  small, 
but  in  such  a sad  state  of  dilapidation  as  to  be 
beyond  repair,  its  walls  being  cracked  and 
porous,  the  roof  leaking  and  spreading,  and  the 
Bath  stone  dressings  in  a crumbling  state. 

To  take  the  place  of  the  ruinous  structure 
the  church  we  now  illustrate  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  and  the  first  section, — con- 
sisting of  the  chancel,  transepts,  central  tower, 
and  a part  of  the  nave,  seating  500  persons  in 
chairs, — will  be  completed  by  Easter. 

The  church  stands  on  the  rock,  and  the  walls 
are  built  and  faced,  inside  and  out,  with  the 
local  green  stone  quarried  near  the  site.  The 
dressings  are  of  Runcorn  stone. 

Owing  to  the  exposed  position,  extraordinary 
precautions,  involving  a cost  of  500Z.,  have  been 
taken  to  keep  the  walls  watertight.  The  cost 
of  the  first  section  of  the  church,  exclusive  of 
the  chancel,  fittings,  and  heating,  will  be  about 
5,800Z.  The  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr. 
R.  R.  Williams,  of  Carnarvon. 


tion. 


The  Tote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by  accla- 


Professor  Kerr,  without  replying,  compli- 
mented  the  members  on  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place. 


St,  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society,_The 

s, nth  annual  report  of  this  society,  presented 
by  the  council  to  the  annual  meeting  of  mem. 
bers  on  Saturday  last,  states  that  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  society  - ■ ■ - 


, “ P‘u»pects  or  the  society  are  highly  satis. 

ten^  meetings 


have  been  held  at  the  Chapter ’House,  and  visit, 
were  made  during  the  season  to  various  churches 


2fdr  twenty-nine  having  been 

elected  and  en?ht  hanTr,  j j. 


- , , . •>  - ueen 

eight  having  resigned  during  the 


BEER-BOTTLING  STORES,  KENTISH 
TOWN. 

These  premises  have  been  erected  for  Messrs. 
Read  Bros.,  upon  an  extensive  site  adjoining 
the  Midland  Railway,  and  have  been  arranged 
so  that  each  department  has  an  entrance  from 
the  railway  siding  as  well  as  from  the  roadway. 

The  architects  were  instructed  to  design  a 
building  in  the  early  Scottish  baronial  style, "and 
the  materials  originally  proposed  were  bright 
red  Leicestershire  bricks  and  buff  terra-cotta 
dressings. 

The  whole  of  tho  basement,  having  an  area 
of  13,000  square  feet,  is  arranged  as  a cool 
cellarage,  and  has  about  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
raised  staging  for  the  2,400  butts  of  beer 
usually  kept  to  season.  It  is  entirely  covered 
with  a concrete  floor  on  iron  columns.  Behind 
the  main  building  is  the  store  for  cleaning  and 
storing  bottles,  with  an  area  of  7,600  ft. 

The  stock  of  bottles  kept  is  over  70,000.  The 
high-pressure  washing-apparatus  is  supplied 
from  a tank  in  tlie  main  tower. 

The  greater  part  of  the  upper  floor  is  used  for 
labelling  and  packing.  It  is  well  lighted  by 
continuous  skylights  facing  the  north.  It  com- 
municates with  the  stores  below  by  a lift  worked 
by  a gas-engine.  The  entrance  from  the  road 
is  under  the  central  gable. 

The  remainder  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
offices,  laboratory,  &c.,  which  are  fitted  up  with 
pitch-pine  ceilings,  dados,  &c.  The  private  office 
in  the  tower  has  oriel  windows  overlooking  all 
the  entrances. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  W.  Brass.  The  terra-cotta  work  is 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  ; the  ironwork  by  Messrs. 
Homan  & Rodgers;  the  office-fittings  by  Mr 
Aviss,  of  Putney  ; and  the  mosaic  floor  by  Mr.’ 
Burke.  The  quantities  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
D.  Campbell,  and  the  whole  was  erected  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  T.  K.  Green  & Son,  architects 


part  of  the  house  will  be  occupied  privfJj 
by  the  proprietress,  and  contains  did 
and  drawing  rooms,  seven  bedrooms,  bath-r- ! 
lavatory  and  water-closet.  There  will  l|| 
dinner-lift  from  the  second  floor  to  the  > E 
floor,  on  which  is  the  private  kitchen,  ventil  j 
and  lighted  by  large  skylight,  with  sculli  j 
larder,  coals,  &c.  The  back  part  of  build 
will  be  roofed  in  by  a fireproof  flat  cov> 
with  aspbalte,  enclosed  by  iron  railings;! 
convenience  of  shaking  mats,  &c.,  and  to  s>  I 
as  a fire-escape. 

The  front  will  be  built  of  concrete  moului 
blocks,  coloured  red  by  the  incorporation  : 
pounded  red  bricks,  the  ornaments  being  ; i 
with  the  blocks. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Ashby  Bros,  for  3,2,  : 
was  accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  build  8 i 
The  quantities  were  by  Messrs.  Batterburj- 
H ax-ley,  29,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  V L 
The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley. 


DESIGN  FOR  A BLOCK  OF  THREEjl 
HOUSES. 


This  design  has  gained  for  its  author,  ] 
F.  M.  Simpson,  the  R.A.  travelling  students  j 
at  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Acadei 
as  already  mentioned  by  us  (p.  785,  vol.  xlvl 
Mr.  Simpson  has  shown  much  spirit  and  f: 
dom  in  his  varied  treatment  of  the  sepan 
houses,  though,  when  regarded  as  a block 
three,  there  is  perhaps  not  quite  sufficient  un 
and  connexion  in  the  design.  It  looks  ratal 
like  the  commencement  of  a series  which  min 
be  indefinitely  continued.  The  separate  lidi; 
shown  to  a larger  scale  is  effectively  and  c 
sistently  treated  in  the  main.  As  a matte* 
detail,  we  should  object  to  the  manner  in  wbr 
the  rather  oddlv-shaped  crockets  (if  they  mi 
be  so  called)  are  placed  on  the  gable  copijlj 
They  look  too  much  as  if  liable  to  be  eat: 
knocked  off.  Such  features  should  app» 
rather  to  grow  from  the  coping  than  to  c 
stuck  on  to  it,  as  these  appear. 

In  regard  to  the  plan,  Mr.  Simpson  tali 
exception  to  a sentence  in  our  former  noth 
that  the  newly-arrived  guests  would  have  to  r> 
the  gauntlet  of  those  already  assembled  befe 
depositing  hats  and  cloaks.  He  points  out  tl 
there  is  a hat  closet  adjoining  the  entrait 
(this  is  shown  in  only  one  of  the  three  plan 
and  we  presume  he  regards  the  vestibule  < 
“ neutral  ground  ” for  guests  who  have  not  j 
prepared  themselves  for  the  “reception-room 
The  position  of  the  door  between  this  and  t 
vestibule  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  desire 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  plan  makes  gee 
use  of  the  available  apace. 


* See  Builder  \ 
and  p.  65,  ante.  ’ 
t llnd.,  p.  721. 


. PP-  SI1,  587,  620,  650,  653; 


No.  321,  STRAND. 

These  premises  are  now  being  rebuilt  for  an 
old-established  business  of  confectioner,  <fec 

The  basement  contains  bakeries  with  three 
ovens,  bread-lift,  flour  and  other  stores,  ice- 
well,  coal-cellars,  Ac.  The  bakehouses  are  to 
be  paved  with  cement  concrete,  the  walls  lined 
with  glazed  bricks,  the  lower  3 ft.,  in  brown 
glazed  bricks,  and  the  upper  white.  The  ceil- 
ings are  to  be  in  Keene’s  cement,  each  bake- 
house  to  have  a large  air-shaft  with  gas- 
jet  ventilators.  On  the  ground-floor  will  be 
the  shop,  luncheon-room,  kitchen,  and  offices 
and  barrow-shed,  and  water-closet,  Ac.  for 
the  men  in  the  rear.  There  is  to  be  a 
refreshment-room  on  the  first  floor,  with 
water-closet,  lavatory,  and  lift.  The  upper 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  WIMBLEDOI 
SEWAGE  FARM. 

The  Wimbledon  sewage  farm  has  recent 
been  extended  and  improved  to  a considerab 
extent,  so  much  so  that  in  giving  judgmei 
recently  in  the  action  against  the  Local  Boan 
Mr.  Justice  Denman  observed,  that  with  tl 
appliances  now  possessed  by  the  Board  the) 
need  be  no  nuisance  in  future,  if  proper  care  t 
exercised  in  disposing  of  the  sewage.  The  moi 
important  improvement,  however,  has  been  tl 
construction  of  filter-presses  for  the  reductiet 
of  the  sludge.  This  most  offensive  materii 
used  formerly  to  run  into  drying-pits,  which  t 
necessity  were  situated  close  to  the  main  roa1 
and  also  close  to  habitations.  In  hot  weathd 
tberefore,  complaints  of  foul  smells  were  ofte 
heard.  In  March,  1884,  the  surveyor  to  the  Board 
Mr.  Santo  Crimp,  recommended  the  adoption  o 
filter  presses  for  the  treatment  of  the  sludgl 
His  plans  have  been  carried  out  at  a cost  <t 
1,600Z.,  and  the  presses  are  now  in  successfii 
operation.  The  daily  production  of  wet  sludgl 
with  90  per  cent,  of  moisture,  amounts  to  abort 
16  tons,  and  this  is  at  once  reduced  to  3|  ton 
of  sludge  cake,  containing  50  per  cent,  c 
moisture,  and  in  an  inoffensive  condition.  ThT 
working  expenses  amount  to  about  3s.  9d.  pq 
ton  of  cake,  or  9d.  per  ton  of  wet  sludge.  ThT 
old  sludge-pits,  which  formerly  occupied  near! 
an  acre  of  ground,  are  being  rapidly  fille 
in.  The  presses  and  other  machinery  are  b 
Johnson  &Co.,  of  Stratford.  The  twro  machines 
at  Wimbledon  have  each  twenty-four  chambers 
and  are  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  40  tons  o 
wet  sludge  per  working-day.  We  hear  that  the 
whole  arrangement  has  proved  to  be  most  satis 
factory  so  far. 

The  contractors  for  all  the  works  were  Messrs 
Cooke  A Co.,  of  Battersea. 
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WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 
he  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
ents  of  this  school  took  place  on  the  30th 
in  the  Steinway  Hall,  Lower  Seymour- 
et,  Mr.  George  A.  Thrupp  in  the  chair, 
fter  an  introductory  address  from  the  Chair- 
1,  Mr.  John  S.  Rawle,  the  Head  Master,  read 
annual  report,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
ng  the  year  1884,  420  students  attended  the 
>ol.  The  Government  grant  on  results  was 
I.  8s.  7d.,  which  is  the  highest  sum  ever  yet 
lived  by  this  school.  In  April  last  the  school 
; up  to  South  Kensington,  for  examination, 
unprecedented  number  of  5,760  works,  which 
been  executed  during  the  previous  twelve 
ithe.  In  the  National  Art  Competition  the 
ool  gained  one  Gold  Medal,  five  Bronze 
lals,  and  thirteen  Queen’s  Prizes;  total  nine- 
i awards.  The  Gold  Medal  was  gained  by 
red  C.  Weatherstone,  for  a set  of  designs  for 
decorative  treatment  of  a room.  The  re- 
ning  awards  were  for  studies  from  the  life 
the  antique,  modelling,  design,  &c.  The 
ool  obtained  nearly  26  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
aber  of  national  awards,  gained  by  the  nine- 
l Metropolitan  District  Schools  of  Art  in 
4.  In  the  highest,  or  Government  Third- 
ide  Examinations  in  drawing  from  the  living 
lei,  design,  anatomy,  and  still-life  painting, 
school  obtained  ten  successes,  including  two 
jen’s  Prizes.  In  the  Government  Second- 
ide  Examinations  the  school  had  139  suc- 
3es,  including  sixty-two  prizes.  Thirty-one 
dents  also  obtained  full  second-grade  certifi- 
es, for  having  passed  in  all  the  subjects  of 
second-grade.  The  school  also  obtained 
bt  Government  Free  Studentships ; and  in  the 
ence  Examinations,  in  building  construction, 
re  were  four  candidates,  all  of  whom  were 
cessful.*  A National  Scholarship,  worth  527. 
annum,  which  may  be  increased  in  value  to 
:l.,  was  gained  by  W.  Kellock  Brown.  He  is 
v devoting  his  whole  time,  at  South  Ken- 
gton,  to  the  study  of  modelling  as  applied  to 
lorative  purposes.  He  was  the  only  London 
dent,  among  fifteen  candidates,  who  suc- 
ded  in  obtaining  one  of  the  five  vacant 
olarships.  In  the  Owen  Jones  Competition, 
i Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a 
ze  and  a bronze  medal  to  Alfred  C.  Weather- 
ne,  for  his  designs,  which  obtained  the  Gold 
dal  at  South  Kensington  ; and  the  travelling 
dentsbip,  of  the  value  of  507.,  so  generously 
jred  for  competition  in  this  school  by  Mr. 
orge  Mence- Smith,  through  the  Painters’  Com- 
ly  of  London,  has  also  been  gained  by  Alfred 
Weatherstone,  who  is  now  in  Italy,  engaged 
the  study  of  decorative  art.  The  West  London 
etching  Club,  composed  of  past  and  present 
dents  of  the  school,  and  numbering  ninety 
mbers,  continues  to  make  satisfactory  pro- 
jss.  The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
lours  has  established  schools,  to  be  conducted 
a similar  principle  to  those  of  the  Royal 
ademy,  but  for  the  teaching  of  water-colour 
inting  only.  Five  out  of  the  twenty-five 
reessful  candidates  for  admission  were  West 
ndon  students.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rawle  ex- 
jsses  his  consciousness  that  much  of  the 
jcess  of  the  school  is  due  to  the  friendly  and 
raest  support  he  has  always  received  from  his 
[leagues,  especial  mention  being  made  of  Mr. 
npson,  for  his  assistance  in  the  general 
irk  of  the  school,  and  of  Mr.  Townroe  and  Mr. 
ulson. 

Before  presenting  the  prizes,  Mr.  Owen 
•berts,  F.S.A.,  addressed  a few  words  to  the 
idents,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  time  was 
ar  at  hand  when  drawing  would  be  taught  in 
unexion  with  the  three  Rs.  in  all  our  elemen- 
ry  schools.  Such  was  the  case  in  France,  and 
peral  members  of  the  School  Board  for 
indon  were  determined  to  cultivate  it  in  this 
untry.  Reviewing  his  twenty-five  years’ 
nnexion  with  educational  measures,  he  said  he 
is  surprised  to  note  the  great  progress  which 
b schoolB  had  made.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
utury  the  art  productions  of  England  received 
ude  check,  owing  to  the  Peninsular  wars.  At 
b commencement  of  the  reign  of  Victoria  came 
period  of  renascence,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
ihibition  of  1851,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
ince  Consort,  that  the  proper  position  of 
bools  of  art  was  duly  recognised.  Since  then 
ere  had  been  an  annual  progress,  mainly  due 
the  art  influence  of  South  Kensington,  and 


Their  names  are  Alexander  Ford  and  Frederick  A. 
llins,  who  take  first-class  certificates;  and  Frank 
leeler  and  John  F.  Wetherell,  second-class  certificates. 


of  this  the  West  London  School  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  instances. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle,  F.S.A.,  the  Head  Master, 
in  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  &c.,  said  we  saw  how  the 
architect,  with  the  rough  and  uncouth  stones 
from  the  quarry,  erected  edifices  which,  under 
the  inspiration  of  his  genius,  oft  became  the 
pride  and  glory  of  his  time,  and  which  proved 
to  after  ages  “a  thing  of  beauty”  and  “a 
joy  for  ever.”  Again,  the  sculptor  had  before 
him  a rude,  unshapely  piece  of  marble,  which 
by  his  genius  he  converted  into  an  almost  living 
being,  and  which  aroused  the  admiration  of 
men  thousands  of  years  after  the  sculptor  had 
rested  in  his  tomb.  The  painter,  again,  with  a 
piece  of  canvas  and  a few  simple  colours,  could 
create  a scene  of  the  most  vivid  beauty ; and, 
with  powers  such  as  these,  who  could  refuse  to 
admit  that  artists  were  priests  and  priestesses 
in  the  temple  of  humanity  ? 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  head- 
master and  [Mr.  Owen  Roberts  for  distributing 
the  prizes,  and  to  the  chairman,  and  the  meet- 
ing terminated  with  the  announcement  that  the 
students’  works  would  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
school  premises,  155,  Gre  it  Titchfield-street, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  6th  and  7th. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 
president’s  at  dress. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting,  for  the  present 
year,  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Westminster. 

The  statement  of  accounts  for  1884  was  read, 
after  which  the  President  for  the  past  year,  Mr. 
Arthur  Rigg,  presented  the  premiums  of  books 
awarded  for  papers  read  during  that  year. 
These  were  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Engert,  for  his  paper 
on  ‘‘Defects  in  Steam  Boilers  and  their  Remedy,” 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Corry  Fell,  for  his  paper  on 
“Hard  v.  Soft  Water  for  Manufacturing  Pur- 
poses.” 

Mr.  Charles  Gandon,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  &c.,  the  Pre- 
sident for  1885,  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  After  referring  to  the  papers  read  at 
the  meetings  of  the  society  during  the  last 
session,  and  the  summer  visits  to  the  Midland 
Railway  Company’s  Locomotive  Works  at  Derby, 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  new 
Works  at  East  Greenwich,  and  Messrs.  Siemens 
Brothers’  Works  at  Charlton,  the  President  re- 
viewed the  present  position  of  the  profession, 
especially  referring  to  the  increasing  use  of 
steel  in  place  of  iron  for  structural  and  other 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  heavy  ordnance  and 
armour-platiDg.  Mention  was  then  made  of 
the  Severn  and  Mersey  Tunnels,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  the  Forth  and  Tay  Bridges,  and  also 
of  improvements  in  the  steam  engine.  The 
address  then  dealt  with  water  engineering, 
and  pointed  out  that  quantity  is  not  the 
only  essential  of  a good  water-supply,  but  that 
quality  and  pressure  are  also  important  ele- 
ments. Rivers  are,  as  a rule,  objectionable  as 
a source  of  supply,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
pollution,  unless  the  supply  can  be  drawn  from 
or  near  the  source.  Water  from  the  chalk 
formation,  such  as  underlies  London,  is  prefer- 
able, although  recent  authorities  have  stated  that 
such  water  is  not  always  free  from  pollution. 
One  important  advantage  of  a good  supply  of 
water  at  high  pressure  is  the  protection  it 
affords  against  fire ; high-level  reservoirs  sup- 
plying  by  gravitation  being  preferred  for  this. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  assessment  of 
water-rates  on  the  rental  value  of  house  pro- 
perty, and  its  merits  considered  as  compared 
with  sale  by  measure,  which  would  necessitate 
an  expensive  system  of  meters,  increasing  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  collection,  and  inducing 
the  poor  to  exercise  undue  economy  in  the  use 
of  water.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the 
monopoly  of  gas  and  water  supply,  it  was  con- 
tended that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  advan- 
tage arises  from  its  being  undertaken  by  local 
authorities.  Water  being  a necessary  of  life, 
there  is,  perhaps,  less  to  be  argued  agamst  its 
being  so  supplied ; but  in  the  case  of  gas,  it 
was  thought  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
the  supply  being  in  the  hands  of  local 
authorities,  than  for  such  bodies  to  acquire 
railways,  or  to  undertake  the  exclusive  supply 
of  bread  or  meat.  Some  statistics  were  then 
given  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  gas  supply,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumption of  coal,  the  quantity  of  gas  supplied, 


and  the  rental  derived  from  it.  Great  economies 
have  been  effected  in  the  details  of  gas  manu- 
facture, resulting  in  considerable  reductions  in 
prices,  although  great  differences  still  exist 
between  various  gas  undertakings,  both  in  cost 
of  plant  and  manufacture.  Sanitary  engineering 
wTas  referred  to  as  another  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion belonging  comparatively  to  recent  times, 
and,  if  taken  to  comprise  sewerage,  drainage, 
and  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  buildings, 
still  requiring  much  attention  ; the  state  of  the 
Thames  and  other  large  rivers  being  a reflec- 
tion on  the  failure  to  utilise  what  should  be  a 
valuable  fertiliser,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
become  a nuisance.  It  was  pointed  out  how 
frequently  ventilation  was  a failure  in  large 
buildings,  while  in  ordinary  dwellings  the 
defects  were  still  more  apparent.  Defects 
also  exist  in  house  drainage  in  most  cases, 
and  no  general  improvement  can  be  looked 
for  without  legislative  supervision.  The 
pollution  of  air  in  towns  was  also  alluded 
to,  as  the  engineer  may  largely  aid  in  prevent- 
ing it  by  the  abatement  of  smoke.  In  this 
connexion  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Russell  on  the  atmosphere  of  London  were 
referred  to,  as  including  other  evils  besides 
those  arising  from  visible  impureties  of  the  air. 
Mr.  Lowthian  Bell’s  estimates  of  the  coal  out- 
put of  Great  Britain  in  1882  were  quoted  to 
show  that,  with  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel 
works,  the  greatest  consumption  of  coal  is  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  it  is,  consequently,  in 
this  direction  that  reform  is  most  urgently 
needed.  The  last  subject  touched  upon  by 
the  address  was  electrical  engineering,  both 
in  its  application  to  telegraphy  and  ^ its 
further  development  to  electric  lighting.  That 
the  electric  light  is  at  present  somewhat 
under  a cloud  is  due  to  unprincipled  specula- 
tions of  company-mongers  and  inventors,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a vast 
field  for  its  use.  In  referring  to  telegraphy, 
attention  was  called  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  speed  of  transmission,  and  it  was  said  that, 
by  a system  in  use  in  Canada,  as  many  as 
three  thousand  words  had  been  transmitted  per 
minute. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.— The 
fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday  evening 
last.  The  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick, 
was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Goodman  was  elected 
as  an  ordinary  member.  The  secretary  read  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Mowbray 
concerning  “an  Architectural  Diploma,”  and 
asking  the  assistance  of  the  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Association  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a compulsory  examination  for  architects,  and 
embodying  the  same  in  the  new  charter  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  A paper 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  Victor  Scruton  (hon.  sec.> 
on  the  “ Necessity  and  Use  of  Architectural 
Associations,”  in  which  the  lecturer  dealt  some- 
what fully  with  the  systems  of  architectural- 
education  abroad  as  compared  with  those  of  our 
own  country.  A discussion  ensued,  in  which' 
the  Vice-President  remarked  that  he  intended- 
dealing with  several  of  the  points  treated  by 
Mr.  Scruton  in  his  annual  address  to  be  given 
on  February  17th.  A hearty  vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Mantle,  was  accorded  to  the  author 
for  his  paper.  . . . 

Manchester  Architectural  Association—  At  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Old  Town  Hall,  Manchester,, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Hodgson  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  T.  L.  Worthington  read  a paper  on 
“Aspects  of  Old  Manchester,”  illustrated  by 
drawings,  sketches,  and  engravings.  Having 
described  the  extent  and  aspects  of  Manchester 
during  the  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  rules,  he 
depicted  and  commented  upon  the  appearance 
and  progress  of  the  town  during  the  11th*. 
12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  and 
gave  a history  of  the  Cathedral  Church  and 
Chatham  College.  Speaking  of  Manchester  in. 
the  seventeenth  century  he  described  the  few 
remnants  of  the  old  half-timbered  houses  of 
that  time.  A discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Chadwick,  Hodgson,  Mee,  Harrison,  ana 
Woodhouse  took  part. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — At 
the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  26th 
ult.,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Gunn  delivered  an  interest- 
ing lecture  on  “ Geology  in  its  Relation  tc/ 
Architecture.”  Mr.  J.  Washington  Brown, 
President  of  the  Association,  was  in  the  chair. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
of  Great  Britain  held  its  half-yearly  meeting  on 
the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  Hotel, 
Lincoln,  and  local  Associations  at  London,  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Bradford,  Hull,  Lancaster,  Doncaster, 
Bolton,  Walsall,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  War- 
rington, Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Stalybridge, 
were  represented. 

The  report  and  accounts  for  the  past  half- 
year  were  read  and  adopted.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin, 
of  Bristol,  was  elected  President,  Mr.  R.  Neill, 
junr.,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls, 
of  London,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents.  Mr. 
Stanley  G.  Bird,  of  London,  was  elected  Hon. 
\ ice-President,  Mr.  J.  C.  White  was  re-elected 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson  Jones,  of 
Liverpool,  was  elected  Hon.  Auditor  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  Associations  of  Birming- 
ham, Bolton,  Bradford,  Edinburgh,  Huddersfield, 
Hull,  Lancaster,  Leeds,  Lincoln,  Liverpool, 
London,  Manchester  aud  Salford,  Northampton, 
Nottingham,  St.  Helen’s,  Wigan,  and  Wolver- 
hampton. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  various  clauses 
in  the  form  of  contract  suggested  by  the  special 
committee,  to  be  laid  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  special  committee  appointed. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  sta- 
tistics from  the  members  of  the  local  Associa- 
tion, as  to  the  fires  they  have  had  upon  their 
premises  and  buildings  in  course  of  erection, 
and  what  damage  has  been  done  during  the  last 
five  years. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  embodied  in  an  illuminated 
address,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird, 
for  his  valuable  services  as  President  during  the 
last  four  years. 

The  Association  decided  to  hold  its  next  half- 
yearly  meeting  at  Bristol. 


The  Judge  refused  an  application  from  Mr.  Rotch 
to  withhold  payment  of  costs. 


MITCHELL  V.  FIELDING. 

This  was  an  action  /tried  at  tho  Manchester 
Assizes  on  tho  30th  ult.,  before  Mr.  Justice  Day 
and  a comman  jury)  to  recover  commission  for  work 
and  services  rendered  to  tho  defendants  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  erection  of  the  Winter  Gardens, 
Blackpool 

Mr.  Bradbury  was  for  the  plaintiff ; Mr.  Yates 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Bradbury  said  the  plaintiff  was  an  architect, 
and  designed  the  Blackpool  Winter  Gardens.  The 
defendants  were  the  contractors  for  tho  masons’ 
work,  and  carried  on  business  in  Blackpool.  Two 
contracts  were  entered  into  by  them, — one  for  the 
basement,  and  one  for  tho  story  above,  and  it  was 
with  regard  to  the  second  contract  that  the  present 
action  related.  They  were  to  have  3,933/.  for  the 
work,  with  the  usual  clause  as  to  additions  and 
reductions.  The  work  was  completed,  and  the 
plaintiff  took  the  measurements.  By  custom  he 
was  entitled  to  5 per  cent,  commission  on  archi- 
tect’s work,  and,  if  ho  measured  and  adjusted 
the  accounts,  to  a further  commission  of  l] 
per  cent.  Two  and  a half  per  cent,  was  the 
usual  charge,  and  was  so  in  this  case,  one  half 
being  charged  to  the  employer  and  a half  to  tho 
contractor.  The  defendants  had  paid  the  charge  on 
the  first  contract  without  demur.  There  had  been 
additions  and  deductions  in  the  contract,  and  it  was 
in  the  measuring-up  of  these  that  the  claim  arose. 
In  cross-examination  plaintiff  said  his  agreement 

with  the  cnmnanv  whinti  nneaified  mlinctmont  /-.f 


COMPETITIONS. 

Independent  Church,  Stand.— Four  architects 
having  been  invited  to  submit  designs  for  the 
new  Stand  Independent  Church,  near  Man- 
chester, the  committee  have  selected  that  sent 
m by  Mr.  J . P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  who  is  to 
carry  it  out  at  once. 

Vcntnor  Pier— The  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  twenty-seven  plans  sent  in,  in  the 
first  place  selected  the  seven  sent  by  the  follow- 
ing  gentlemen,  viz.,  Messrs.  J.  Forrest  Brunton, 
r.  E.  Robinson,  E.  G.  Stead  and  J.  J.  Potts 
(joint  design),  H.  0.  Balday,  H.  E Wallis 
G.  N.  Abernethy,  and  Dawson  & Fyson.  These 
■were  again  reduced  to  three,  viz.,  those  by 

w',G'  ^er;7th7>  C'E"  Delahay-street, 

” estminster,  Hr.  F.  E.  Robinson,  AMICE 


. Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street  S W 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Wallis,  M.I.e.E  , 9,  Bridge- 


street,  Westminster.  Eventually  Mr!  Wallfs's 
design  was  selected,  and  the  Board  have 
•retained  him  to  carry  ont  the  worts. 


ARCHITECTS'  COMMISSION. 

BELL  V.  MOSS. 

Mr  JnSS?? iD  t?8  aCti0IV  which  was  tried  before 
Mr.  Justice  Day  and  a special  jury  at  the  Manchester 
Assizes  on  the  28th  ult.,  was  Mr.  Asahel  P.  Bell  an 

Hehs  ,eed  theaRevD  RhAi  profe®s in  Manchester. 
ne  sued  the  Kev.  R.  Moss,  D.D  Vicar  of  phriot 
Church,  Blackburn,  and  the  owner  of  certain n 
perty  at  Bowdon  to  recover  157/.  2s.  balance  of  — 

account,  for  „ i . . ‘uauLO  UI 


wrongMte, ^^1^.  d W ^r  “e 


,.  ..  a contract,  and  in  tho 

alternative,  to  recover  payment  for  work  and  labour 


were  counsel  for  the  defendant',  who  set  up  a hunter’ 
sail  itAdd  ’ 1°  °PeniDg  the  case  for  tho  plaintiff 


work  for  which  he  chared  h,  f t , 7, 
sought  to  defeat  the  dahX  j! 


r&r'fi  ofauT  wi:ich  m 


upon  the  claim  and  countm-mlaim 


ith  the  company,  which  specified  “adjustment  of 
accounts,”  did  not  include  the  measurement  of 
defendants’  work. 

Mr.  James  Murgatroyd,  architect,  Manchester, 
said  an  architect  who  measured  up  variations  and 
additions  on  a contract  charged  2 h per  cent.,  which 
was  borne  equally  by  the  builder  and  proprietor. 

Mr.  George  Clay,  builder,  Manchester,  corro- 
borated the  statement  as  to  the  custom  of  dividing 
the  2A  per  cent,  commission  for  measuring  up  varia- 
tions between  the  contractor  and  the  proprietor, 
though,  he  said,  it  was  a great  hardship  upon  a con- 
tractor, and  the  cost  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
employer. 

Mr.  Dawes,  architect,  Manchester,  gave  like  testi- 
mony, and  further  corroborative  evidence  was  given. 

Mr.  Yates,  for  the  defendants,  said  the  Winter 
Gardens  were  completed  in  1878.  The  defendants’ 
original  contract  was  3,900/.  Deductions  and  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it,  amounting  to  a considerable 
sum,  and  he  contended  that  the  alleged  custom  was 
absurd,  and  further,  that  it  was  not  the  universal 
custom. 

Mr.  Fielding,  one  of  the  defendants,  said  he  had 
never  done  work  outside  the  Blackpool  district,  and 
denied  that  there  was  such  a custom  as  alleged  by 
plaintiff  and  his  witnesses.  His  firm  assisted  plaintiff 
in  the  measurement  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fielding,  sen.,  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  such  a custom. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Sykes,  architect,  Preston,  said  there 
was  no  such  universal  custom. 

The  learned  Judge  said  the  matetial  question  was 
whether  the  custom,  as  alleged  by  the  plaintiff  and 
bis  witnesses,  had  been  made  out.  Was  plaintiff 
employed  by  tho  defendants/  If  so,  then  they 
would  certainly  have  to  pay  him.  There  was  con- 
flicting testimony  as  to  the  custom,  upon  which  the 
jury  would  have  to  decide. 

Tho  jury  gave  a verdict  for  1}  per  cent,  on  altera- 
tions  amounting  to  488/. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff  for  51. 


WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

®IR>  * have  read  Mr.  Fergusson’s  letter  in 
your  last  number  [p.  181]  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  any  communication  coming  from  him 

If  the  problem  were  simply  how  best  to  treat 
the  west  front  of  Westminster  Hall  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  henceforth  to  be  exposed 
to  view,  I think  Mr.  Fergusson’s  proposed  treat- 
ment more  satisfactory  than  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  but  I strongly  insist  that  this  is 
not  the  question. 

Auy  treatment  of  Westminster  Hall  of  the 
severe  simplicity  which  is  demanded  must  be 
incongruous  with  the  style  of  the  great  building 
of  which  it  now  forms  a part,  and  therefore  in  ml 
opinion  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  view  Mr 
Fergusson  it .convinced,  as  most  people  are  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  bo  so  seen,  aud  was,  iu  fact,  not 
original  design  and  its 


i . -. . . ' o uumitij  ttUU  IIS 

actual  condition  for  many  years  thoroughly 
justify  my  father’s  scheme,  to  y 


structure  between  it  aud  St.  Margaret's  street 
which  should  be  in  harmony  with  Ids  great 
work  and  enable  us  to  obtain  a land  froSt  as 
rlver’fnnit.  ^ “<*itectnra]ly,  as  his 

6s*LFhTsT  gir“'as  he  » « 

design,  but  only  a suggestive  diagram;  and  he 
does  not  touch  at  all  the  important  question 


how  such  diagram  design  would  take  up  to 
St.  Stephen’s  porch,  nor  the  still  more  importi 
one  of  how  to  deal  with  the  space  at  the  noi 
adjacent  to  the  entrance  front  of  Westmins 
Hall  as  seen  from  New  Palace-yard. 

He  terms  my  father’s  design  “too  grandh 
and  too  costly”;  quite  overlooking  the  £■ 
(a)  That  my  father’s  plan  would  utilise  a m 
valuable  building  area  now  wasted;  (b)  T 
the  interest  on  500,000/.,  which  my  fathd 
complete  design  (including  enclosing  New  Pal' 
Yard  with  buildings)  would  cost,  would  at  th 
per  cent,  be  only  15,000/.  a year,  and  woi 
accommodate  public  departments  now  inc« 
veniently  located  in  private  houses,  for  whici 
rental  estimated  at  about  40,000/.  a year 
paid  ; so  that  a public  saving  of  25,000/.  a y 
would  appear  to  result,  which,  in  these  ecox 
mical  days,  is  surely  a matter  worthy  of  li 
fullest  consideration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grt 
convenience  of  having  these  departments  ci 
centrated  and  under  one  control  instead  of  bei 
dispersed  as  at  present. 

Without  for  one  moment  decrying  the  intern 
and  importance  of  such  an  historical  buildB 
as  Westminster  Hall,  I do  think  that  it  m 
fairly  be  urged  that  the  importance  of  the  1 
larger  and  grander  building  of  the  New  Palai 
at  Westminster  claims  the  primary  consider 
tion,  and  that  its  due  completion  (as  its  arc; 
tect  would  have  had  it  done)  is  a matter  ; 
which  the  English  public  may  be  expected  i 
take  more  interest  than  the  precise  mode  I 
restoration  or  alteration  of  one  side  of  Wei 
minster  Hall  considered  by  itself. 

The  drawing  in  the  Builder  of  the  17th  ! 
January  is  evidence  of  what  would  be  lost  * 
the  world  unless  the  present  opportunity  | 
taken  to  fittingly  complete  this  important  buil 
ing,  of  which,  by  common  consent,  the  nineteen! 
century  may  well  be  proud,  and  in  which: 
naturally  take  most  intense  interest. 

Charles  Barry. 


Sir, — It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides  thi 
the  “west  front”  (or  flank)  of  Westminsti 
Hall  was  never  intended  to  be  seen,  excel 
from  some  small  courtyards,  and  Sir  Charli 
Barry,  in  bis  design  for  the  completion  of  tl 
Houses  of  Parliament,  published  in  your  issc 
of  January  24th,  conceals  this  flank. 

Now,  surely,  in  face  of  the  two  facts,  that  tl 
original  builders  of  the  Hall,  and  the  architeo 
of  the  modern  palace,  both  agreed  in  this  treai 
ment,  there  ought  to  be  no  question  abont  tl 
matter.  They  were  certainly  the  best  judge 
as  to  how  their  works  ought  to  be  seen.  Tl 
original  builders  of  the  Hall  never  contemplato 
this  portion  of  the  Hall  being  seen,  and  S 
Charles  Barry  considered  the  complete  “lan 
front”  to  his  building  as  a necessary  portion  o 
his  design,  yet  the  proposed  schemes  for  tl 
“ Restoration  of  Westminster  Hall  ” simpl 
ignore  both  the  original  builders  of  the  Hall  an 
Sir  Charles  Barry. 

I do  not  think  that  any  one  has  yet  calle 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Great  Hall  at  th 
Hague,  which  bears  such  a remarkable  reset! 
blanoe  to  that  of  Westminster,  has  always  ha 
its  flanks  concealed  by  buildings.  The  sam 
treatment  maybe  noticed  at  the  “ Ladislawschei 
saal  ” in  the  Palace  of  the  Hradschine  £ 
Prague,  and  has  been  repeated  in  the  case  c 
the  Grand  Hall  of  the  New  Law  Courts  i 
London.  The  argument  that  Sir  Charle 
Barry’s  design  ought  to  be  set  aside  “ becaus 
of  its  expense  ” should  not  be  allowed  to  pas 
because  there  is  no  necessity  for  carrying  it  oc 
just  at  present ; and,  however  much  we  may  b 
wedded  to  economical  schemes,  we  ought  not  t 
condemn  future  ages  to  an  incomplete  or  mufc 
lated  design.  Why  could  not  Westminster  Ha 
be  simply  “ repaired ” without  the  addition  < 
neiv  features  ? and,  if  extra  accommodatio 
be  necessary , why  could  not  as  much  of  Sir  C 
Barry’s  design  be  carried  out  as  is  absolutel 
required,  so  as  to  leave  to  future  ages  th 
possibility  of  completing  the  noblest  buildin 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

H.  W.  Brewer. 


Building  Partnership. — Mr.  William  Brasi 
the  well-known  bnilder,  of  47,  Old-street,  S 
Luke  8,  and  18,  Silver-street,  Wood-street,  Cit] 
has  taken  his  son,  Mr.  William  Brass,  jun.  (wh 
for  several  years  has  taken  an  active  part  i 
the  management  of  the  business),  into  partnei 
ship,  and  henceforth  the  business  will  be  carrie 
on  in  the  name  of  “ William  Brass  & Son.” 
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THE  DOME  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Ls  — Having  received  the  accompanying 
Hr!  I called  to  see  the  engraving,  which  is 
Mr.  Blake  describes  it.  All  I can  remark  on 
> subject  is  that  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for 
ren.  It  accords,  as  I take  it,  with  Thorn- 
l’s  paintings,  and  the  architectural  features, 
lie  his,  are  only  painted  oneB. 

John  P.  Seddon. 


“ New  River  Office,  Clerkenwell,  E.C., 
January  30th,  1885. 

l John  P.  Seddon,  esq.  , 

Dear  Sir,— In  this  day  s issue  of  the  Biulde>, ^ with 
:erence  to  your  remarks  at  the  Royal  Institute 
British  Architects,  on  the  decoration  of  the 
me  of  St.  Paul’s,  I notice  the  following 

‘Mr.  Seddon contended  that  all  the 

signs  yet  brought  before  the  public,  being  based 
:,on  the  subdivision  of  the  dome  by  vertical  ribs 
; circular  panels.  . . . were  wrong  in  principle 

,ch  features,  in  themselves  inadmissible,  distur  bed 

le  serenity  of  the  surface  of  the  dome,  which  \Vrtn 
d not  broken,  up;  and  in  the  case  of  vertical  ribs, 
ev  introduced  a Gothic  aspiring  tendency,  instead 
the  ropose  appropriate  to  the  Classic  architcture 
St.  Paul’s,’  &c.  . 

Now  1 have  in  my  possession  an  engraving  ol  an 
itire  section  (north  to  south)  of  St.  Paul  s,  bearing 
ie  following  inscription  w . 

‘To  his  Royal  Highness  George,  Prince  of  Wales 
his  section  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedra],  decorated 
mil 'l  to  the  original  intention  of  Sir  Chruttrphei- 
Vren  is  with  all  humility  inscribed  by  his  Royal 
.ighness’s  most  devoted  and  most  obedient  humble 
srvants, 


SEWER  YENTLATION. 

SIR, -In  reply  to  “ Laicus  ” [p.  182,  ante],  I 
think  he  will  find  this  matter  discussed  m the 
back  pages  of  the  Builder.  If  the  sewer  blow-off 
pipes  are  placed  high  enough,  I think  it  is  safer  to 
blow  off  the  sewer  air  above  the  houses  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
pavements,  below  our  noses  and  mouths,  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  just  as  easy  or  easier  for  the  sewer 
air  to  blow  in  at  open  windows  from  the  gutter 
gratings  as  from  the  mouth  of  the  proposed  pipes. 
Generally  speaking  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  so 
put  up  the  sewer  blow-off  pipes  as  that  the  sewer 
air  could  not  easily  get  in  through  windows  ; while 
at  a high  level  the  disease  germs  have  greater 
chance  of  being  carried  away  by  the  wind  the 
pipes  should  be  of  iron,  and  at  least  ^ m.  thick,  and 
red-leaded  or  coated  inside  to  prevent  rusting  up, 
otherwise  they  would  be  useless  in  a short  time. 

I have  advocated  the  high-level  system  of  sewer 
ventilation  for  many  years.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


Saml.  Wale,  ) pr0prietors.: 
Jno.  Gwyn,  j 1 


(Size of  sheet,  34  in.  by  25  in.) 

Published  May  27th,  1755. 

This  design  shows  the  dome  to  be  divided  into 
ffit  panels,  by  double  pilasters,  each  pair  of  which 
6 divided  by  a recess,  and  surmounted  by  an 
tablature  ; these  carry  a series  of  arches  round 
e upper  part  of  the  dome.  The  recesses  between 
e pilasters  are  filled  in  with  a conventional  orna- 
ent,  while  the  panels  themselves  are  decorated 
ith  paintings  of  various  subjects. 

I cannot  reconcile  the  existence  of  this  engraving 
ith  your  remarks,  as  the  design  appears  to  me  to 
•mbine  the  very  two  defects  you  most  strongly 
inounce,  and  of  which  you  hold  Wren  altogether 
nocent.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
jssibly  like  to  see  the  engraving ; if  so,  and  you 
ill  favour  me  with  a call,  I shall  be  most  happy  to 
low  it  you.  , ...  . ,, 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Walter  Edward  Blake, 
Surveyor,  New  River  Company.” 


CARELESS  NOMENCLATURE. 

gm — in  a description  of  some  Northampton 
churches  published  in  Church,  Bells,  the  spire  of  St. 
Sepulchre’s  is  described  as  a “pyramidal  spire, ^ 
and  the  roof  of  the  round  nave  is  called  a cupola. 
The  spire  is  hexagonal,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave 
is  similar  to  those  on  many  of  our  cathedral  chapter- 

The  description  appears  to  me  to  be  neither  lucid 
nor  architecturally  correct.  The  term  “ pyramidal 
is  usually  applied  to  short  spires  with  four  sides,  and 
then  they  are  generally  c Rd  a “capping.  All 
spires  may,  of  course,  be  d jfined  as  pyramids,  but 
it  is  not  usual  thus  to  describe  them.  A < cupola 
must  surely  be  curvilinear.*  N.  M. 

Sledmere,  Feb.  3,  1885. 


NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF 
TENDER, 


LOWEST 


Sir, — “ Fairplay  ” [p.  183,  ante)  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  he  has  a case  for  damages  if  he  has  been 
invited  to  tender  for  a work  and  another  tender, 
higher  than  his,  has  been  accepted.  I cannot  quote 
the  case,  for  it  was  tried  many  years  ago.  In 
several  cases  where  this  has  been  attempted  by  a 
committee,  1 have  refused  to  sanction  it,  offering 
rather  to  throw  up  the  work.  I should  not  expect 
to  get  respectable  men  to  tender  for  my  work  it 
this  were  done.  But  committees  often  are  not 
ashamed  of  doing  what  private  individuals  would  be 
afraid  to  attempt, 

William  White,  F.S.A. 


COMPETITIONS  COMMITTEE,  R.I.B.A. 

BOROUGH  OF  CROYDON  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 
COMPETITION. 

gm We  have  been  asked  by  some  architects 

io  signed  the  agreement  not  to  compete  unless  an 
sessor  was  appointed,  as  to  whether  the  above 
impetition  came  under  the  terms  of  that  agree- 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  published  con- 
tions,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  architectural  in 
laracter,  and  that  architects  who  signed  the  said 
>Teement  cannot,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  l , 
impete  in  this  one,  as  we  are  officially  informed 
lat  no  assessor  will  be  appointed. 

(Henry  Currey,  Chairman. 
(Signed)  < Cole  A.  Adams  ' 

(Aston  Webb 


DRAWINGS  IN  LAMBETH  PALACE 
LIBRARY. 

SlK, — As  a matter  of  interest  to  architects,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  the  working  drawings  of 
Lambeth  Palace  made  by  Mr.  Blore  are  preserved 
in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library,  which  is  open  daily , 
Saturdays  excepted.  There  are  also  two  fine  water- 
colours by  Paul  Sandby,  R.A.,  of  the  old  gates  of 
Canterbury,  among  the  Kentish  collection  of  prints 
and  drawings  to  which  notice  is  invited. 

As  an  example  of  the  unexpected  whereabouts  of 
art,  there  is  here,  in  the  margin  of  MS.  1106,  a pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral in  the  fourteenth  century. 

S.  W.  Kershaw,  F.S.A. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Mistley. — The  cliancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Mistley,  Essex,  has  been  reopened,  after  deco- 
ration. The  roof  is  divided  into  panels  by 
curved  ribs.  These  panels  are  richly  gilded,, 
and  bear  on  the  gold  surface  various  sacred 
emblems,  painted  in  a warm  chocolate  tint, 
while  the  ribs  and  cornice  are  coloured  to 
match.  The  space  beneath  the  windows  is 
covered  with  a diapered  pattern  in  olive-green, 
surmounted  by  a broad  gold  band,  on  which  is 
inscribed  in  red  letters, — “ Sanctus,  Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  Dominus  Dens  Sabaoth,”  room  being 
left  for  areredos,  which  will  complete  the  whole. 
The  walls  of  the  chancel  above  the  string-course 
running  under  the  windows  are  painted  with  a 
subdued  red  tint,  and  ornamented  with  conven- 
tional foliage.  Five  of  the  seven  lancet  windows 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  apse  are  pierced  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  two  having  been  recently  inserted  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Kensit  and  his  wife. 
In  the  nave,  the  space  over  the  chancel  arch, 
which  in  so  many  churches  is  now  left  bare 
since  the  times  when  the  lion  and  unicorn  dis- 
appeared, is  filled  with  figures  representing 
angels,  with  instruments  of  music,  rising 
towards  the  Lamb  of  God,  encircled  with  the 
emblematical  vesica  over  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  These  are  on  a dull  blue  ground.  The- 
spandrel  spaces  between  the  arches  are  orna- 
mented with  twelve  medallions,  bearing  busts  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  each  accompanied  by  his 
appropriate  emblem.  The  large  window  at  the 
west  end  is  intended  ere  long  to  be  filled 
with  stained  glass,  a design  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  same  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell.  The  decorative  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons,  St. 
Martin’ s-lane,  London,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wadmore  & 
Baker,  architects,  of  London.  A brass  eagle 
has  been  presented  to  the  church  by  members 
of  the  Kensit  and  Norman  families.  It  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis.  The  cost 
of  the  decoration  of  the  church  has  been  de- 
frayed by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Norman. 

Moseley.— A font  has  been  presented  to  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  Moseley,  near  Bir- 
mingham. It  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  qua  trefoil 
marble  columns,  the  carving  of  the  capitals  and 
that  round  the  bowl  being  in  the  Early  English 
style,  in  harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the 
church.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham  and 
London,  who  also  supplied  the  choir  stalls,, 
chancel  rails,  and  gas  standards. 


i Hon.  Secs. 


REPROOF  CLOSING  OF  OPENINGS  IN 
PARTY  WALLS. 

8lR,- 1 have  only  just  been  able  to  read  Mr. 
bite’s  paper,  and  the  discussion  thereon  Ip.  149, 
te]  Permit  me  to  state  that  in  1865,  when  I further 
;ered  and  enlarged  No.  110  Cannon-street,  E.G.  (a 
aiding  containing  about  300  offices),  I adopted 
uble  revolving  wrought-iron  shutters,  m wrouglit- 
>n  rebated  frames,  to  the  corridors  on  each  floor 
xesc  shutters  are  placed  above  the  openings,  and 
r a few  turns  of  a lever  handle  they  are  both 
mediately  pulled  down  and  closed  at  the  same 
ne.  , . 

Folding  doors  are  frequently  m the  way,  and  un- 
rtunately  sliding  doors  will  not  always  slide,  and 
quire  too  much  space. 

I forget  who  made  these  shutters,  but  Messrs, 
ywaters,  of  King-street,  Regent- street,  carried  out 
ie  additions  under  my  directions.  I may  add  the 
>ors  are  all  fireproof.  , . 

It  is  not  much  use,  however,  to  put  any  kind  ot 
iors,  unless  they  are  frequently  examined  and 
ipt  in  working  order ; and  the  insurance  com- 
mies should  insert  a clause  in  their  policies  that 
sriodical  inspection  will  be  made  by  their  surveyor, 
id  if  the  doors  are  not  found  in  a proper  state,  the 
surer  is  to  pay  the  surveyor’s  fee,  and  to  at  once 
imedy  the  defect.  Philip  B.  Lee. 


PAINT  ON  FRONT  DOOR. 

Sir  —Did  “H.  G.”  [p.  183]  try  the  usual  plan  of 
covering  the  places  whore  the  gum  runs  with  gold 
leaf  ? If  so,  and  this  did  not  answer,  1 should  re- 
commend covering  the  panels  with  tinfoil.  It  should 
be  put  on  with  a mixture  of  white-lead  and  oil  run 
through  a painter’s  sieve  to  take  away  all  lumps,  &c. 

I have  seen  panels  of  front  doors  formed  with 
rubbed  slate,  | in.  thick.  . . r qva 

On  referring  to  “ H.  G.’s  previous  letter  [_p.  876, 
vol.  xlvii.],  I see  he  speaks  of  the  sun  bringing  up 
blisters.  White  paint  blisters  less  than  any. 

Of  course,  “H.  G.”  is  aware  that  one  coat  of 
paint  should  not  be  put  upon  another  till  the  under- 
neath coat  is  quite  hard.  Any  paint  would  blister 
if  so.  Doors  which  I have  found  blister  when 
painted  green,  even  although  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  in  the  work,  have  not  blistered  when  painted 
with  good  white-lead  and  oil.  C.  F.  M. 

Sir  —In  reply  to  “ H.  G.,”  the  following  is  the 
method  in  such  cases:— Burn  off  all  paint,  then 
heat  your  salamander  or  hot  iron,  and  burn  out  the 
heart  of  the  knots  to  a depth  of  \ in.  below  the 
surface  of  the  door,  until  you  have  extracted  all  the 
resinous  matter,  knot,  and  fill  up  as  usual,  with  spirit 
stopping,  keeping  all  coats  sharp  to  finish. 

Sir,— I would  advise  “H.  G.”  to  give  the  door  a 
coating  of  gold  leaf  (if  he  does  not  mind  the  ex- 
pense. I have  used  this  with  success  when  other 
plans  have  failed.  Thomas  Docikett. 


* Unquestionably.— Ed. 


Ventilation  Abolished  Altogether.— Mr. 

Baron  Huddlestone  is  trying  a great  sanitary 
experiment  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice.  It 
is  one  which  will  interest  everybody,  and  we 
hope  to  be  duly  informed  of  the  results  obtained  j 
indeed,  we  shall  look  for  information  with  con- 
siderable impatience.  The  late  Lord  Derby  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  reference  to  some  wine 
recommended  to  him  as  a preventive  against  the 
gout,  that  he  preferred  that  disease  to  the 
beverage  that  promised  immunity.  Mr.  Baron 
Huddleston  prefers  to  be  unventilated  rather 
than  have  cool  air  blown  on  him  from  every 
quarterunder  pretence  of  purifying  the  chamber 
in  which  he  is  doomed  to  sit.  The  engineer  is 
enjoined,  on  peril  of  contempt  of  court,  not  to 
ventilate  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston’s  court  any 
more.  It  will  be  curious  to  note  whether  the 
strictly  local  death-rate  of  that  particular  court 
rises  or  falls.  We  should  like  to  receive  a 
weekly  bulletin  of  health  and  mortality, 
countersigned  by  the  Judge  himself.  Will  he 
oblige  us  ? It  is  a pity  the  idea  is  not  to  be 
carried  a little  further,  and  that  a portion  of  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice  cannot  be  freed  from 
the  nuisance  of  drains,  artificial  water- supp 
artificial  lighting  appliances,  and  so  on.  At 
the  Health  Exhibition  insanitary  houses  were 
exhibited  for  comparison  with  the  sanitary 
buildings  and  appliances  which  the  public  were 
to  be  incited  to  emulate.  In  olden  times  wise 
men  made  their  slaves  drink  to  excess  as  a 
warning  to  their  sons.  It  has,  however,  been 
left  to  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  to  exhibit  a court 
of  law  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  which 
“ventilation  is  to  be  altogether  abolished.  — 
Lancet.  __  , 

Royal  Architectural  Museum  and 
School  of  Art.— The  annual  public  distribu- 
tion of  medals  and  prizes  will  take  place  at  the 
Museum  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  when  Mr, 
Philip  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  will  preside. 
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{re  Slubcnt’s  Column. 

descriptive  GEOMETRY.— I. 


.REPRESENTATION  OF  OBJECTS,  INTERSECTION  OF 
SURFACES,  DELINEATION  OF  SHADOWS,  STEREO- 
TOMY  OR  THE  SETTING  OUT  OF  MASONRY 
CARPENTRY,  AND  JOINERS*  WORK. 

N treating  of  this  subject,  our  object 
is  to  endeavour  to  open  the  eyes  of 

architectural  students  to  the  great 

advantages  they  would  gain  by  a scientific 


- r, — j gom  uy  a amtiuuut 

•knowledge  of  the  system  of  drawing  they  use. 
There  are  buildings  for  which  designs,  har- 
monious in  every  part,  have  been  mutilated 
by  architects  or  builders  not  possessing  the 
knowledge  to  set  out  the  work  thereof. 

When  a man  is  quite  insensible  to  beauty  of 
form  and  is  utterly  ignorant  of  anything  beyond 
the  everyday  routine  of  building  with  bricks 
and  mortar,  he  is  called  a practical  man.  An 
experience  a friend  of  ours  had  many  years  ago 
will  show  you  which  is  really  the  more  practical 
science  or  ignorance. 

“ I had  for  the  first  time,”  said  he,  “ entered 
an  architect’s  office  after  finishing  my  studies 
at  a foreign  polytechnic  school.  I was  crammed 
with  many  sciences,  including  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  bnt  I had  never  seen  a four- 

panel  door  put  together.  My  principal  was 
completing  a large  hall  with  a gallery  running 
round  ,t  according  to  the  section  here  give? 
(l!g.  If.  and  having  in  plan  three  straight  lines 
connected  by  quadrants.  Our  builder,  emphati- 
cally a practical  man,  came  to  the  office  one  day 
in  an  agony  of  despair.  He  had  succeeded, 
without  trouble,  in  nailing  the  boards  on  the 
straight  parts  of  the  gallery,  but  when  he 
■came  to  the  quadrants  he  found  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  get  the  boards  to  fit  in.  He  had 
been  trying  to  get  them  down  by  bending  them 
with  steam  and  powerful  presses  for  more  than 
tnree  days,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Timo  was 
pressing,  the  hall  was  wanted  in  a great  hurry  ■ 
bushes  °f  d J1'  d°  ? uMy  princiPal  was  absent  on 

nosrihTe  t I tW0  0r  three  weeks,  “d  it  was  not 
possible  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  change  such 

an  .mportant  feature  of  the  design  as  replacing 
■fioorqaU„dd?h”^ ts  by  straight  pieces;  besides,  the 

Hanodv  T s °f  the,  Ballery  "'ere  0,1 

I„ The7  , f °”Ce  where  thB  sh°B  pinched, 
a tone  ’”ad.  /a<!h  board  was  evidently  but 

has  its  an . ■*  °°“e’  SUCl‘  08  the  which 

t umid  S very  much  like  a lamp-shade 
turned  upside  down.  I had  only  to  dcvelone 

and?°couWadd  theaon!!  which  it  belonged 
I did  so  ngT  b°  pattem  of  ‘he  hoards, 
to b •b“: ',der5a‘ °at  his  planks  according 

student  pulled  the  practical  man  U of 

story  That^  r”  abs“rd  ‘°  c°ncl“dB  from  this 
Srience  h.  ?“  C8n  di8pcnBe  with  Practical 

rendS  tho  ? -W6  t"eln  t0  8a->"  that  a™Mce 

renders  the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge 

student  haYh  ””°a  s°rer'  The  well-trained 
he  sees  baa  b«  eyes  donbly  open  to  th- 

airSKSafsisS 

gspsasis 

pupHsTnayrr  CdeT  ‘k"°rd“'y™  of 

that  if  n u sides,  yon  must  remember 
tented^  "*  ~- 

before,  the  architects  ofm  1 u done 
solve  new  problems  ; nolens  nolens  he  3°  in 

rert;;  £ of  th° — ; 

ciples  to  each  special  caleJ,°gMge”eral  3 
architect  must  be  ahU  t , Moreover,  the 
full-size  details  when the ^££3  ? iT* 

the  foreman  proves  inmffi  ° . knowledge  of 

-ay  find  himself  obliged cripple  hST'8'  16 
to  suit  the  workmpn’n  ■ cnPPle  bis  designs 

lute;  but  not  Sn  6 ? nothlng  abso- 

8 traction  and  Jj!,-'  TT  which  bear  con- 
which  must  be Zr  S7  deSTpliTI>  geometry, 

method  “f  draw3  d ’ for  !t  ‘he 

engineers,— in  fact°it  iff  * u ^ archltecta  and 

study  of  descrinH™  the“  Ian8 uaSe-  The 

hacktaeof  anS3ectr.dI7.Bl'0,,M  be  tbo 

thoroughly  ]le  is  fro-  a ?<*ucatl0n  : the  more 
-mo™  SOL..,  ,ls  .tramed  in  this  science,  the 


There  is  a kind  of  drawing  we  seldom  employ 
in  this  country,  or,  at  least,  seldom  well.  We 
allude  to  correcfZy-shaded  drawings  such  as  the 
French  architects  make.  Now,  mathematically 
shaded  drawings  have  the  great  practical  advan- 
tage over  line  drawings  of  giving  correctly  the 
projections  and  recesses  of  a building, — a very 
important  element  of  architecture.  We  make, 
it  is  true,  perspective  drawings,  but  we  do  not 
get  thereby  the  exact  amount  in  feet  and  inches 


and  find  out  at  the  same  time,  in  a comply 
diagram,  lines  and  points  which  have  si 
sought  both  in  elevation  and  in  plan.  L 
paper  we  only  wish  to  introduce  the  snbj'i 
architectural  Btndents,  and  will,  therefore,  ’1 
as  much  as  possible  any  complicated  proli 
but  try  to  solve  only  such  questions  as  const) 
arise  in  the  practice  of  building. 

We  recommend  students  to  draw  on  a n 
scale  the  diagrams  accompanying  this  pap) 


PIAM 


v 

<3  Apex. 

of  Mere  loped  cone 


to  mfknTr110?  ai’d  reCeS8CS  1 besides  which,  ’ 
to  make  a ^ *8  a>ways  ' 


Fig.  2. 


a long  job!  whereas  "trfffhn h arawJng  » ^ays  descriptive  geometry. 

mathematical  exactness  is  relatively*^  1 ,sba11  define  descriptive  geometry 
short  affair,  and,  therefore,  con  be  doL  on  th[  ' “f  ?odB  ..of  representing  objects  in  spac 
roughest  sketches  as  we]]  as  on  the  <£“  ?!  giving  all  questions  appertaining  thereto 
drawings.  on  tbo  S“sbBd  . In  maps  and  land  surveys  the  objects  ai 

By  far  the  easiest  way  of  learning  ,1,.,,..  ■ ! )eI]tBd  or)  fco  a horizontal  picture-plane,  an 

tive  geometry  is  to  follow  the  lesfons  3’  ! be’#bt  °f  6aCl1  obiect  aboTe  that  Plane  is 
lecturer;  the  problems  are  work,  i * V , a m %"es. 

vourfifP»  tu -•>  - d out  before  In  architectural  drawings,  two  picture-i 

*A  n on  A of  r ..  * 


-niore  thorongUy  fewm  master  }£*$  ““  yo”^“'  teemaster  ac6'”6  1 ^ ar.obitMtoaI  drawings,  two  picture 

^ “ 3 — - - ^ MaS'  tlVeXaifSF  ‘d 

your  mind  other  is  vertical,  and  is  called  the  * 
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o accompanying  diagram  (fig.  2)  will  gire  a 
ar  notion  of  the  convention  on  which  archi- 
•tural  drawing  is  based. 

A.  ia  a model  of  a houae  at  a given  acale : on 
a sheet  of  paper  B we  have  ita  plan;  cm  the 
rtical  sheet  0 ita  elevation:  such  are  the 
Native  positions  plans  and  elevations  are 
said  to  occupy,  although,  for  convenience 
ke  they  are  often  drawn  on  the  same  sheet 
naner  in  which  case  the  sheet  C la  supposed 
Se  been  turned  down  on  the  table,  as 

Wbcali° ground  line  the  line  X Y,  where  the 
,0  picture-planes  of  plan  and  elevation  meet 
The  pi an  of  the  point,  m,  is  the  foot  m of  a 
irpendicular  lino  drawn  through  the  point  m 
the  horizontal  plane  of  the  plan. 

The  elevation  of  the  point  m is  the  foot  m of 
perpendicular  line  drawn  through  the  point 
to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  elevation. 

The  plan  of  a line  is  the  lino  formed  hy  the 
Ions  of  all  the  points  of  that  line. 

The  elevation  of  a line  is  the  Imo  formed  by 
ie  elevations  of  all  the  points  of  that  line. 

A plane  can  be  given  by  three  of  its  points 
r by  two  straight  lines  thereof  intersecting 
ne  another,  or  by  two  parallel  lines,  or  by  one 
orizontal  line  belonging  to  the  Plune  and  by 
he  inclination  of  the  plane  i that  is,  the  angle 
,bich  the  plane  forms  with  the  horizontal 
icture  plane  or  plan.  For  instance,  the  surface 
f a roof  is  determined  by  its  ridge  and  hip,  or 
,y  its  ridge  and  eaves,  or  by  its  eaves  and  its 
nclination,  given  either  by  a section  or  n 
legrees.  For  working  out  many  problems  in 
ettin"  out  masonry  and  carpentry  it  is  found 
•onvenient  to  determine  planes  by  their  11  “c«; 
lieBC  arc  the  lines  where  the  planes  intersect 
he  two  picture  surfaces  of  elevation  and  plan. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1,371,  Brick  Moulds.  J.  T.  Bower. 

Plain  sheet  metal  head-pieces  are  riveted  to  inside 
flanges  of  cast  metal  sides.  The  sides  between  the 
outside  top  and  bottom  flanges  are  cased  with  wood 
attached  to  screws,  and  are  replaceable  without 
taking  the  mould  to  pieces.  Angle-iron  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  form  of  flanges  prescribed,  but 
this  is  not  recommended. 


1,679,  Pumps.  J.  Keogh. 

The  object  is  to  save  power  in  pumping.  From 
the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  of  a force-pump  is 
carried  a vertical  pipe,  with  an  outlet  preferably 
half-way  between  the  discharge  level  and  the  suction 
level.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  piston  there  are 
valves,  which  are  connected  together,  so  that  when 
one  is  open,  the  other  is  shut : hence  at  every 
stroke  a small  quantity  of  water  passes  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston,  and  a column  of  water  half  the 
height  of  the  discharge  column  is  thereby  retained 
to  balance  the  pump. 

1,736,  Refractory  Material  for  Lining  Fur- 
naces, &c.  E.  Brooke. 

This  material,  intended  for  use  in  furnace  linings, 
or  for  fire-bricks,  blocks,  tuyeres,  pipes,  &c.,  is 
made  by  mixing  ganister,  quartz,  or  other  siliceous 
stone  with  fire-clay,  boiled  tar  and  oil,  and  water, 
in  suitable  proportions,  and  ground  in  a mortar- 
mill. 

2,571,  Valves.  J.  Pritchard. 

This  improvement  is  adapted  for  sluice  and  similar 
valves,  and  the  object  is  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
occupied  in  surfacing  the  faces  of  such  valves  and 
the  liability  of  the  same  to  be  spoiled  by  grit.  Ihis 
is  effected  by  the  employment  of  leather  or  asbestos 
let  into  a groove  in  the  valve  seat.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  valve  face  is  bevelled  to  prevent  it  from 
cutting  the  packing. 


[ Signs  used  in  making  Working  Drawings. 
Points  are  indicated  in  these  diagrams  by 
nail  letters;  their  projections  are  marked  by 
ie  si-ns  * or  ■ tockod  on,  meaning  horizontal  or 
■rtical  projection,  that  is,  plan  or  elevation  of. 
m is  a point  in  space. 
mh  is  the  plan  of  m. 
m”  is  the  elevation  of  m. 

A line  is  indicated  by  a capital  letter  taken 
•0m  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet : 

B is  a line  in  space. 

B*  is  the  plan  of  B. 

Bv  is  the  elevation  of  B. 

Kate.— if  a right  line  be  perpendicular  to 
ither  of  the  picture  planes,  its  projection  on 
hat  plane,  that  is,  either  its  elevation  or  its 
lan,  will  be  only  a point ; but  we  shall  still 
nark  it  by  a capital  letter,  as  the  projection  of 
, line.  A straight  line  may  be  defined  also  by 
wo  of  its  points,  say,  m v.  Wc  shall  use  either 
vay,  according  to  which  is  most  convenient  in 
iach  special  case.  , , 

A plane  is  indicated  by  a capital  letter  taken 
rom  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 

P is  a plane  in  space. 

PA  is  the  trace  of  P on  the  plan. 

P°  is  the  trace  of  P on  the  elevation. 

I Full  lines  and  dotted 

iocs  are  used  for  both  the  lines  given,  and  the 
results  of  the  problem;  the  dotted  hues  are 
supposed  to  be  hidden. 

Lines  formed  of  strokes  refer 

anly  to  the  construction  of  the  diagrams. 

. . . — Lines  formed  of  strokes 

and  dots  represent  real  lines  in  space,  used  as 
auxiliaries  for  the  working  out  of  the  problem. 
The  ground-line  is  marked  by  L T f°r  &mea 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Jan.  16.— 617,  W.  H.  Briggs,  Improved  Screen 
for  Dividing  Rooms  into  Sections. — 613,  A.  Barr, 
Combination  Furniture  Piece.— 621,  E.  Bailey,  C. 
Mackey,  and  N.  Brough,  Rack  Pulleys.— 623,  b.  V . 
Bailey,  Securing  Door  and  other  Ivuobs  and 
Handles.— 631,  R.  Rowbotbam,  Coal  Savers  for 
Kitchen  Ranges  and  other  Grates. — 642,  J.  Budd, 
Imitating  Marble,  Malachite,  or  other  Stone  on 
Glass.  , . 

Jan.  17.— 660,  T.  S.  Clapham,  Improvements  in 
Kitchen  and  other  Fire  Grates. — 664,  T.  H.  Ward, 
Hoisting  Apparatus.— 669,  P.  Walker,  Manufacture 
of  Tiles,  &c.,  from  Portland  or  other  Cement.— 6/ 9, 
T.  Fletcher,  Joints  for  Gas,  Water,  and  other  Pipes. 
—685,  S.  Von  Kosiuski,  Ventilating,  Heating, 
Drying,  and  Disinfecting  Buildings.  — 695,  W. 
Hacking,  Portable  Soldering  Apparatus. 

Jan.  19.— 718,  J.  Herbert,  Fret  or  Piercing  Saw 
Frames.— 725,  C.  Tebbutt,  Bricks  for  Paving  Cattle 
Markets,  Sheds,  Yards,  &c.— 728,  T.  Grimbleby  and 
H.  Grimbleby,  Apparatus  for  Shaping  Lock-wing 
and  other  Roofing  Tiles.-743,  W.  Bayliss  Con- 
struction of  Silos. — 746,  G.  Pickett  and  G.  A. 
Skinner,  Curing  Smoky  Chimneys. 

Jan.  20.— 787,  A.  Brookes,  Nailing  Machinery.— 
796,  B.  Banks,  W.  Phillips,  and  E.  Verity,  Pivot 
and  Weather  Bar  Arrangement  for  Swing  and  Re- 
versible Windows.— 813,  F.  Heales,  an  Improved 
Awl.— 833,  W.  R.  Lake,  Process  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Wood.— 840,  W.  R.  Lake,  Heating  Apparatus 
for  Warming  Houses,  &c. 

Jan.  21.— 880,  J.  Gillespie,  Appliances  for  Re- 
pairing and  Binding  Chimneys.-  884,  B.  Mills, 
Hardening  Stone,  Cement,  and  other  Materials. 
896,  A.  Boult,  Improvements  in  Mallets. 

Jan.  22.— 910,  J.  Graham,  Drying  Bricks  and 
Apparatus  for  same. — 948,  C.  Longbottom,  Im- 
provements in  Door  Knobs  or  Handles,  and 
Attaching  same  to  their  Spindles.— 950,  H.  Walker 
and  G.  Clark,  Improvements  in  Fire  Grates. 


“Education,  in  Industrial  Art.”— This 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by 
r.  C.  G.  Leland  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
Arts  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Mr. 
fland,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  said  the 
inciple  on  which  he  would  base  instruction 
as  that  a child  not  as  yet  capable  of  learning  a 
ade,  or  a serious  or  severe  branch  of  industry, 
iuld  easily  master  all  branches  of  decorative 
•t,  and  that  these  formed  a fit  introduction  to 
ore  practical  work.  In  his  native  city  of 
hiladelphia  he  laid  his  theory  of  industrial  art 
lucation  before  the  School  Board,  and  ulti- 
lately  he  was  given  a suite  of  large,  well-lighted 
)oms,  properly  furnished,  and  began  with  150 
lildren,  which  number  soon  increased  to  200. 
here  were  two  classes  of  100  in  each,  to  which 
very  public  grammar  school  had  the  privilege, 
-which  was  greatly  prized, — of  sending  two  or 
lore  pupils. 


3,006,  Glazing  Roofs,  &c.  G.  Deacon. 

The  sheets  of  glass  are  laid  upon  flat  astragals  and 
are  fixed  by  means  of  indiarubber  washers  tightened 
down  by  bolts  of  galvanised  iron  or  brass.  The 
washers  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  plates, 
which  are  rounded  oft  to  allow  tbe  bolts  to  pass. 
There  is  a drip  channel  down  the  centre  of  the 
astragals. 

3,725,  Ventilating  Drains.  G.  Crapper. 

An  air-heatiDg  chamber  is  fixed  in  tbe  flue  at  the 
back  of  the  kitchen-range  or  other  fireplace,  and  is 
connected  by  a pip©  with  the  drain.  A ventilating 
or  upcast  pipe  is  carried  from  the  air-heating 
chamber  through  the  flue  and  out  above  the  eaves 
of  the  roof.  The  usual  system  of  soil-pipes  is 
retained,  but  the  cowl  at  the  top  is  dispensed  with, 
as  the  soil-pipe  is  utilised  as  a downcast  pipe.  The 
inspection-chamber  of  the  syphon-trap  between  the 
drain  and  the  sewer  is  fitted  with  a mica  valve  for 
inlet  for  fresh  air.  For  ventilating  apartments  an 
air-heating  chamber  is  connected  by  a pipe  with  the 
open  air,  and  a constant  stream  of  pure  air  is 
delivered  by  it  into  any  apartment,  the  vitiated  air 
passing  out  by  an  outlet-pipe. 

394,  Improvements  in  Bricks  for  Preventing 
Wet  from  Penetrating  Walls.  Wm.  Parry. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  a brick  that 
will  shed  the  rain,  and  that  will  catch  the  perco- 
lating water,  and  deliver  it  to  the  outside.  The 
front  of  the  brick  projects,  and  is  cut  at  an  angle, 
and  is  ^ in.  longer  than  the  bedding  portion  of  the 
brick.  A vertical  cut  or  groove  is  made  in  each 
brick  forming  together  a tunnel  or  hole  that  inter- 
cepts’and  delivers  off  the  water.  In  laying  the 
bricks,  mortar  is  only  used  for  the  bedding  portion 
of  the  bricks,  but  not  for  the  outside  joints.  Any 
rain  that  falls  on  the  brick  will  drain  off,  as  it 
cannot  run  up  the  sloping  part ; any  that  falls  on 
the  vertical  crack  can  get  no  farther  than  the  cut 
or  groove,  but  runs  down  that,  and  out  into  the 
sloping  portion  of  the  brick  below.  The  front  por- 
tions being  from  } in.  to£  in.  long,  and  thicker  than 
the  body  of  the  brick,  will  lie  close  together,  even 
when  there  is  a good  bed  of  mortar  between  the 
bricks,  while  if  the  mortar  squeezes  into  the 
grooves,  and  fills  it,  no  harm  is  done,  as  it  cannot 
do  that  without  making  a good  joint  at  the  back  of 
the  groove. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

14  805,  A.  De  Bourbon  and  C.  De  Bourbon,  Em- 
bossed Wood-grained  Paper  to  imitate  Carved  Wood 
or  Stone.— 15.489,  J.  Fagan,  Water-closet  Cisterns. 
—16  023,  T.  Durrans,  Traps  for  Sinks,  Basins,  &c.— 
16  097,  J.  Saunders,  D.  Davies,  and  J.  Macdonald, 
Sash  Fasteners. —16,203,  R.  Smallman,  Apparatus 
for  Supplying  Lubricant  to  Bricks  during  their 
Manufacture.— 17,018,  J.  Jones,  Manufacture  of 
Hinges.— 145,  J.  Tulloch  and  T.  Tulloch,  Incom- 
bustible Composition  for  Finishing  tbe  Interiors  of 
Buildings.— 15,775,  J.  McKean,  Machines  for  Boring 
and  Tunnelling  Rocks,  Stone,  &c.  -16,866,  J Craven, 
Cranes  or  Hoists.— 16,966,  F.  Grosvenor,  Shaping 
Clayware.— 17,031,  W.  P.  Thompson,  Apparatus  for 
Drawing  Ellipses.— 229,  T.  Birtwistle,  Unions  or 
Joints  for  Connecting  Metallic  Pipes,  &c.— 4/2,  J. 
Imray,  Air-Gas  Apparatus. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

2 397  J.  Finnic,  Apparatus  for  Forming  Hooks 
and’  similar  Fastenings  for  Roof-gutters,  Pipes,  and 
Ridges. -3,113,  J.  Woolven  and  W.  Bade,  Circular 
Fire-stoves  and  Ranges.  -4,360,  J.  Mackenzie  and 
W.  Atchison,  Glazing  Roofs  and  other  Structures.— 
4 374,  E.  Edwards,  Metal  Roofing  Tiles. — 4,763,  G. 
Macfarlane,  Flushing  Apparatus.— 4,853,  J- Parker, 
Stoves  for  Drying  or  Heating  Bricks.— t),bJ2,  vv. 
Campbell,  Braced  Girder.  — 16,709,  J.  White, 
Chimney  Cowls  and  Ventilators.— 16,712,  H.  Lake, 
Flooring  Clamps. — 5,338,  A.  Harrison,  Lathe 
Carriers.— 6,457,  H.  Gurnor,  Automatic  Fastener 
for  Double  Doors.— 7,783,  C.  Price,  Kilns  for  Burn- 
ing Bricks. — 15,139,  D.  Piggott,  Private  or  Domestic 
Fireplaces.— 16,820,  N.  Poulson,  Blowers  and  Heat 
Regulators  for  Fireplaces. 


2,816,  Improvements  in  Fire-places.  E. 
Taylor. 

A hot  air-box  of  metal  is  made  with  a top  opening 
into  the  flue.  This  box  is  placed  at  the  chimney 
bottom,  over  the  back  part  of  the  fireplace.  Into 
tbe  front  side  of  this  box  are  fixed  a number  of 
tubes  of  metal  or  other  material,  which  project 
across  the  chimney  flue  till  they  nearly  reach  the 
opposite  or  front  of  the  chimney,  nearly  level  with 
tbe  bottom  of  the  chimneypiece.  The  object  of  this 
range  of  tubes,  which  are  open  at  both  ends,  is  to 
draw  up  any  foul  air  as  tbe  tubes  get  heated,  and  a 
greater  draught  is  created.  If  the  draught  is  too 
strong,  a metal  trap  closos  the  tubes.  Another  part 
of  the  invention  is  the  fixing  of  a metal  plate  in  a 
diagonal  position  at  the  back  of  the  fire.  This 
radiates  the  heat,  and  serves  also  for  letting  down 
the  fire  when  wanted  fur  cooking. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY'. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  27. 

By  Alfred  Ricuurds. 

Enfield— Ground-rent  of  36Z.  a year,  reversion  in 

95  years  

Edmonton-Ground-reut  of  10/.  10s.  a year,  rever- 
sion in  95  years 

By  C.  & H.  WniTB. 

Lambeth— 25,  27,  and  29,  Johanna-street,  and  a 
ground-rent  of  31.  10s.,  35  years,  ground-rent 

Hi 

By  A.  & A.  Field. 
Whitechapel— 12,  Casson-street,  freehold,  area 

4,700  ft.,  including  fixtures  

Ratcliff— 89  and  119,  Broad-street,  copyhold 

By  S.  & G.  Kingston. 

Podehole,  near  Spalding— Froehold  farm,  106a.  2r. 



Enclosures  of  laud,  28a.  rr.  lip 

January  28. 

By  T.  Glover. 

Fulham— 1,  Biscay-road,  85  years,  ground-rent 

5i.  10s 

January  29. 

By  Brown,  Roberts,  & Co. 

Upper  Sydenham— A ground -rent  of  12i.  10s.  a 

year,  reversion  in  81  years  

Camberwell  Green— A ground-rent  of  6 1.  a year, 

reversion  in  69  years  

Clapham— A ground-rent  of  4i.  17s.  a year,  re- 
version in  4'*  years _■•••• 

Tooting— 4,  Lome- villas,  freehold  

Finchley-road— Ground-rents  of  43Z.  4s.  a year,  re- 
version in  63  years  


£740 


4,320 

1,040 
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By  Newbon  & Harding. 

Holloway — 23  to  35  odd,  Wray. crescent,  93  years, 

ground-rent  81 i 

Hackney  — 211  Amburst-road,  62  years,  cround- 

rent  71.  10s 

Holloway— 15,  Medina-street,  76  years,  ground- 
rent  fi  l. 


By  Sinclair  & Son. 

Kingsland — 1 and  3,  Mortiiner-road,  48  years, 
ground-rent  12/ 

Hounslow— Batb-road,  *'  Tbe  Cedars/ '’freehold'''.*.' 

Pimlico  - 16,  Elizabeth-street,  37  years,  ground- 
rent  5 / ; 

By  G.  B.  Smallpbice. 

.Leyton  stone— I'  airlop-road,  &c.,  15  plots  of  free- 

hold  land  . 

Tbe  residence,  “Albany  Viiia  j"  freehold! ! 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Camberwell— 28,  Grosvenor-street,  16  years,  ground- 

W alworth— 13, 14,  and  15,  Sedan-street,  65  years 
ground-rent  11Z j 

Southwark— Ground-rents  of  149/.  a year,  term 

Bermondsey— ig,  20,  and  22,  S ali  s b ury-s  t re  e V,  free  - 

Briiton— 52,  Corn  wall-road,  80  years,  ground- 
rent  8/ 

Hyde  Park— 70,  Seymour-s’treet,  23  yea'r's"gro’u'n’d- 
rent  81. 12s.  6d b 

Regent  a Park— 34,  Morningtou-road,  54  years, 

January  30. 

Jones,  Lang,  & Co. 

Commercial-road,  E. -3 1-49  even,  Tarling-street, 
32/  19°s’  bpeDCer‘8treet>  7 y°ara.  ground-rent 


1,470 


200 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Feb.  7. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  — Cantain 
Douglas  Halloa  on  “Th.Purit,  3 Air m Town.. 0P„  „ 


Monday,  Feb.  9. 

•a-i 

Pdinbun/lt  Architectural  Association.  — Professor  G 
Inventors' Institute.  8 p.m.  7 ' a p'm' 


Tuesday,  Feb.  10. 

J*£*r  °f  0WL:Bn9ineen--W  Discussion  on  Mr 
bmart  s paper  on  “ Tbe  Construction  of  Steam  BoUers” 

l»d  2S 

f&’Ls&SSiSSgl E/“‘  “i 

Part  nnd  hi. Hi,  J/of  p m 

Anthropological  Institute.  8 p.m.  p * 

Wednesday,  Feb.  11. 

Carpenters'  Hall , London  Wall  t„„, 

Artisans). — Professor  Kerr  on  “The  ComL^H™  A <0 
tomy  of  Beams,  Trusses,  and  Arches  ''  8pm  A“a' 
hS?"  l“pfmf'“lMr-  R-  StUart  Doole  on  “ The  Cairene 

Thursday,  Feb.  12. 


A rioating-  Breakwater  for  the  ouasex 
Coast. — According  to  the  Sussex  Advertiser,  a 
floating  breakwater  of  an  altogether  novel  type 
is  shortly  to  be  put  up  experimentally  on  the 
Sussex  coast.  The  greater  part  of  the  funds 
required  are  already  subscribed.  There  is  no 
harbour  of  refuge  between  Dover  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  notwithstanding  many  official 
recommendations, — some  of  them  urgent, — in 
favour  of  the  construction  of  such,  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  in  this  direction  except  the  works 
now  in  progress  at  Newhaven.  According  to 
the  old  principle  of  solid  stone  walls  carried 
down  to  the  bottom,  the  expense  of  erecting 
breakwaters  is  very  considerable.  At  Dover, 
where  there  is  exceptionally  deep  water,  the 
cost  is  415/.  per  lineal  foot,  at  Plymouth  300/., 
at  Alderney  284/.  Even  at  Portsmouth  the 
employment  of  convict  labour  has  reduced  it 
only  to  120/.  By  the  adoption  of  the  modern 
system  of  building  upon  huge  monoliths  of 
concrete,— thus  far  applied  only  at  Aberdeen 
and  Newhaven,— the  cost  has  been  reduced  to 
/2l.  at  Aberdeen  and  52/.  at  Newhaven.  For  1 
the  system  now  advocated  it  is  claimed  by  its 
inventors,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Carey  and  E.  Latham, 
that  the  initial  cost  will  amount  to  only  18/.  per 
lineal  foot.  The  construction  of  the  new  break- 
water was  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Carey  at  a 
public  meeting  held  at  Eastbourne  the  other 
day.  Messrs.  Carey  & Latham’s  contrivance 
consists  of  a double  row  of  empty  iron  boxes  (to 
be  possibly  filled  with  cork  to  maintain  buoyancy 
in  case  of  damage  by  accidental  collision  or 
hostile  acts  in  war)  running  out  into  sea  in 
parallel  lines.  The  front  facing  the  sea  tide- 
wards  has  a wedge-like  shape,  presenting  to 
the  oncoming  waves  its  tolerably  sharp  edge, 
which  is  intended  to  divide  the  mass  of  water 
projected,  and  so  to  break  its  force.  The  force  of 
the  under  wave  is  first  to  be  broken  by  a lattice 
framing  carried  12  ft.  below  the  pontoon  (a 
depth  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes), 
which  will,— especially  when  overgrown  with 
seaweed,— help  to  render  the  pontoon  as  heavy 
and  steady  as  a waterlogged  vessel.  At  the 
back  of  the  wedge-shaped  pontoon  is  another 
pontoon,  also  constructed  of  an  iron  box  com- 
posed of  water-tight  compartments,  which  acts 
simply  as  a wall.  The  intervening  space  is  to 
serve  as  a wave  trap,”  in  which  the  waves 
passing  the  wedge  will  spend  their  force.  The 
breakwater  is  to  be  moored,  by  means  of  an 
endless  cable  made  of  non-corrodible  phosplior- 
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menu  in  „,th  S^S&JSS^S^ 

8^a.l9  “d  Points  by  Uec“o-MSSet?*k "g^ £ *“**** 
Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8 p.™  * ' * 


Friday,  Feb.  13 

offe^"9tzr8ir  J°bn  L“bbTOk  

7-30  D.m.  1Ue  Maj  boie  Waterworks.” 


“ The  Forms 


Saturday,  Feb  14 

tem  “17 ‘ ""“'“'‘•"-Visit  to  M.  Orlton  Ho™. 


StisccKaiua. 


Greek  Epigraphy  .-ProfBBSOr  C.  T.  Newton 
state  of  onr  knowledge  of  Greek 

Her&1itf0^“^;af  in  every 

plished  as  eyaflmafc  » ",U  be  “«>■■■- 

sites  are  carried  on  ™ eioaTatl°M  ™ ancient 
In  his  second  toctvSo  L tm”u  !?tended  scale, 
the  Greek  alphabet  frorr b le  Ascent  of 
and  pointedP  out  ,tha't,ofth.oJ!htenicians, 
characters  or  letters  in  °Ciai  - yarietlea  of  the 
letters  in  early  inscriptions 


Steam-worked  Tramways  in  London.— 

mi^f  6.d  bope  of  “d™Mcd  practical 
minds  of  seeing  tramways  within  the  metro- 
“J,a  "'orked  hy  steam  is  about  to  be 
North  “ protraott!d  smuggle,  and  the 

credit  h • °n  Trr™VS  system  will  have  the 

sent  in  ;rngnratl”?  th°  roiSn  of  common 
sense  in  this  connexion.  Seventeen  engines 

Sons  fneefh  t“  by  Me8srs'  Mcn-yweathlr  & 
bons  for  that  system,  and  one  of  these  made 
its  first  run  on  the  line  on  Wednesday  evenim 
January  28.  This  engine  has  7i-in.  cvHnders 
and  is  fitted  with  all  the  requirements  as  directed 

toLht  Brl°f  Trade'  11  is  similar  in  design 
to  those  by  the  same  firm  which  are  in  work  on 
the  Stockton  and  the  Batley  lines,  where  it  has 

pernmSilnWn  that  Ste“m  hanlaS0  costs  but  3d. 
per  mile  as  compared  with  horse  traction 
pi-evmusly  employed  on  the  same  rentes,  and 
costing  as  nearly  as  possible  6d.  per  mile  Tbe 

rangeTJ-r^11  ‘h6  “gi“c  is  fitted,  is  1° 
arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  exhaust 

d •8h°Vn  the  ‘oust  degree,  this  bring 
collected  in  a feed  cistern  is  sufficiently  cool  t5 

iniec6tonrrnemt°h-  thb°iler  by  ‘he  feed-pnmp  or 
mjectoi.  Within  the  next  three  weeks  the  lino 

wo°rkedStrT,fSd-hin  wBlbe^fX 

worked  by  these  improved  motors,  a circum- 

concern ed .— 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwelliuea 
Company.  - The  half-yearly  report  of  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwelling  n tbe 
Limited,  has  been  issued  Tlie°r'  ComPan7) 

SWssrsreSSTsS 

899  157iend|mre  °n  Fpital  uccount  has  reached 
S^Udie  ?ora‘p*mde“d  °‘f  ‘ ^ 

I oSdte°ndtsh.e  re3e"e  f“d  tba  equXS 


^ VOUUiC  - UIC  1TI01 

Ijock.— The  “Chelsea  patent  reversible  cei 
bit  mortise  lock,”  which  has  been  introdi 
by  3Iessrs.  Broughton  & Co.,  of  169  0 
Yictoria-street,  has  been  already  briefly  nor 
by  us  with  commendation  when  shown  in  01 
the  numerous  exhibitions  of  the  past  year- 
it  is  so  good  a thing  that  some  of  our  rea 
who  have  not  yet  seen  it  may  thank  us  for- 
calhng  attention  to  its  merits.  The  leading  i 
of  its  construction  is  that  its  working  % 
are  so  arranged  that  the  lock  can  be  fixe 
ordinary  centre-bit  borings,  in.  a very  & 
time,  and  without  any  knocking  about  of  ■ 
door  with  mallet  and  chisel.  The  mortise-h 
are  cut  by  a centre-bit  (Jennings's  1-in.  scr 
pointed  centre-bit  being  used),  the  spindle  1 
key-holes  being  made.with  a i-in.  bit.  W 
inserted  into  the  mortise-holes,"  the  lock  car 
withdrawn  from  the  door  by  simply  unscrew 
!f 6 br.f'nS  8crew>  which  pulls  the  lock  out  v 
it.  I he  furniture  “ roses  ” can  be  securely  fi 
| by  screws  which  go  nearly  through  the  d( 
and  by  the  side  of  the  barrel  of  the  lock. 

Clock  at  Kintbury  church,  Berks.—', 
tower  of  this  church  has  been  recently  fit 
with  a new  clock  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  L 
gate-bill.  The  dial  is  4 ft.  6 in.  diameter, 
copper  painted  black,  with  figures  and  hands 
gold,  well  displayed.  All  the  wheels  are 
hard  brass,  the  teeth  being  divided,  cut,  £ 
polished  by  steam  machinery,  by  which  absoli 
accuracy  and  immunity  from  the  corrosion  a; 
rust  inseparable  from  iron  are  secured.  1 
escapement  is  “Graham’s”  dead  beat  w 
special  improvements  introduced.  For  t 
striking  part  the  rack  repeating  principle 
used  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  and  unrelial 
locking  plate,  much  given  to  strike  the  wro 
hours. 

Surveyors  of  Ecclesiastical  Dilapid 
tions  Diocese  of  Noiwich.  — A meeting 
the  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans,  under  t 
presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  w 
held  on  the  31st  of  January,  for  the  purpose 
electing  a surveyor  for  Ecclesiastical  Dilapid 
tions  m the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipso 
T..-.A.  It  was  unanimously  decided  to  ha- 
two  surveyors  in  the  place  of  one,  Mr.  Herbel 
Green  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp, , 
Ipswich  being  elected,  Mr.  Green  obtainir 
twenty-five  votes  and  Mr.  Bisshopp  eleven  vote 
there  were  seven  other  candidates. 

Exhibition  of  Meteorological  Instri 
nients.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Meteor 
logical  Society  have  arranged  to  hold,  j 
-5  Great  George-street,  S.W.  (by  permisaic 
°l  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Institutic 
ot  Civii  Engineers),  on  the  evenings  of  Marc 
loth  and  19th  next,  an  exhibition  of  sunsliir 
recorders  and  solar  and  terrestrial  radiatic 
instruments.  The  committee  will  also  be  gla« 
to  show  any  new  meteorological  apparatu 
invented  or  first  constructed  since  last  March 
as  well  as  photographs  and  drawings  possessinj 
meteorological  interest. 

Alfreton  Sewerage.  — The  Belper  Ema 
Sanitary  Authority  have  approved  the  recom 
niendation  of  the  Alfreton  Sanitary  Parochia 
Committee  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Eadford,  Assoe 
M.lnat.G.E.  (late  Assistant  Engineer  to  tilt 
Nottingham  Corporation),  should  be  engagec 
to  report  on  the  present  Sewage  Works  at 
invamvick  Delves,  and  advise  as  to  the  fntnrt 
disposal  of  the  sewage,  and  as  to  the  adapta- 
bility  to  that  purpose  of  certain  land  now  owned 
by  the  Local  Authority. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company. 
I he  report  adopted  at  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  5th  List.,  will  be  found  in  our 
advertisement  columns.  The  net  profits  for  Llie 
'endmg  31st  of  December  last  amounted 
to  ibo  000/.  This  sum,  added  to  33,000/.,  balance 
brought  forward  from  last  account,  produces  a 
°! e21S’00.01'  A dividend  of  10  per  cent . for 
the  half-year  has  been  declared,  making  21  nor 
cent,  for  the  year  1884.  1 

Dispensary  and  Relief  Offices,  Wands- 
worth Lmon.  The  Guardians  of  the  Wands- 
worth and  Clapham  Union  have  instructed  their 
architect,  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle,  to  prepare 
plans  for  new  Dispensary  and  Relief  Offices, 
ogether  with  separate  residences  for  two 
Relieving  Officers,  to  be  built  upon  a piece  of 
land  acquired  for  that  purpose  at  Battersea. 

Deptford  District  Surveyorship.  — Mr. 
•ttugn  MacLachlan,  who  obtained  the  Godwin 
Bursary  in  1883,  and  thereby  proved  himself  to 
have  devoted  considerable  study  to  the  practical 
8 mff  f cmldlUg’  !.s  a candidate  for  the  vacant 
post  of  Surveyor  for  the  Deptford  District. 
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rhe  National  Health  Society.— The  | " Illicit  Commissions.”— In  reference  to  a 
mal  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  “ Note  ” in  our  issue  of  last  week^p.  lbl,  ante], 
i held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  in  referring  to  a circular  signed  V\ . H & 
chair.  The  annual  report  showed  that  100  ^ j < 

iures  upon  simple  sanitary  subjects  had  been 
ivered  during  the  year  to  large  audiences  of 


rking  people  and  others  in  London  and  the 
ivinces  ; that  the  committee  for  investigating 
enical  and  other  poisons  had  been  actively  at 
rk;  that  about  35,000  of  the  society’s  useful 
blications  had  been  sold  at  the  International 
:altb  Exhibition,  where  a successful  conference 
school  hygiene  had  been  held  under  its  aus- 
:cs,and  that  several  newpamphletsand  leaflets 
d been  issued,  including  one  entitled  “ How 
oppose  and  prevent  the  cholera,”  of  which 
,OUO  copies  had  been  sold  and  distributed. 
ie  chairman  urged  the  members  to  make  the 
sful  work  of  the  society  known  among  then- 
ends,  increased  funds  being  much  needed  to 
rry  it  on. 

The  Metropolitan  Sewage  Question.— 

; the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
cdnesday  next,  there  will  be  a discussion  on 
e recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
etropolitan  Sewage.  It  will  be  commenced 
■ a paper  by  Captain  Douglas  Gulton,  F.R.S. 
r Frederick  Abel  will  be  in  the  chair. 


Co.,”  we  are  asked  to  state  that  the  circular  was 
not  issued  by  the  well-known  firm  of  William 
Bangs  & Co.,  builders  and  contractors,  Bow. 

Ewerby.— Mr.  W.  F.  Dixon,  of  University- 
street,  London,  has  just  erected  a large  five- 
light  stained-glass  window  in  Ewerby  parish 
church  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Earl  Winchel- 
sea,  of  Nottingham.  The  work  is  the  gift  of 
the  Hon.  Finch  Hatton,  M.P.,  and  his  family. 

Rainford  Hall,  near  Liverpool,  is  under- 
going alteration  and  enlargement,  at  a cost  of 
about  ll.OOOZ.,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Medland  Taylor,  architect,  Man 
Chester. 

Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Arts.— At 

a general  meeting  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Cambrian  Academy  of  Arts,  Mr.  Henry  Clarence 
Whaite,  R.W.S.,  was  selected  their  first  presi- 
dent. 

Great  Barr. — A two-light  Munich  window  has 
labely  been  placed  in  Great  Barr  Church,  near 
Birmingham,  representing  the  delivery  of  St. 
Peter  from  prison.  The  artists  are  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co. 


OM  PETIT  IONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  required. 


’-modelling,  Ac.,  Cups  Hotel,  Colchester 


. Colchester  New  Corn 
i Exchange,  Ac.,  Co.  ... 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


living  usd  Sewerage  Works 

ranile  Curb  

taking  ui)  Margins  of  Roads 

bring  Works 

upplv  of  Materials,  and  Execution  of  Paving 

Works  

Irei'tion  of  Artisans’  Dwellings 


.recuo 

E 


iction  and  Comoletion  of  New  Chapel 
load  Paving  and  Sewer  Works 


)u9ling  and  Scavenging  

inlm-gernent  of  Crown  Post-Office,  Cauterbrv 
lompletion  of  Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh 

’aving  Footways  

Smith's,  Engineer’s,  Ac.,  Work  

ronwork  for  Widening  a Bridge  

Pipe-laying,  &c. . 

irection  of  New  Engine  House,  Liverpool  . 
Construction  of  Promenade  Pier,  Ac.  Ventnor 
IVorks  and  Materials  


Willesden  Local  Board 
Enst  Ham  Local  Board 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Vestry  of  St.  Luke’s  ... 
" George-in-the-East 
Vestry  


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


O.  Claude  Robson  , 

W.  H.  Savage  

— De  Pape 

Official  


do. 


Works  and  Materials  

Law  Courts  and  Offices  

Additions  and  Alterations  to  Asylum 


Erection  of  New  Workhouse  

Glazed  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes  .. 


Great  Western  By.  Co. 

Steyning  Union 

Vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Abbott's,  Kensington 
Wandsworth  B.  ofWks. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
do. 

Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
do. 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
Wisbech  Watrwks  Co. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Ventnor  Local  Board... 
Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 

St.  Pancrus 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell  

St.  Saviour’s  Union 

Vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington 
Surbiton  Impr.  Com. ... 
Nottingham  Corporatn 
Com.  of  J ustices,  Suffolk 
Co.  Lunatic  Asylum 
Gds.  Fordingbridge  lT 
Norwich  Corporation 


C.  A.  Legg... 

Official  

W.  F.  Williams  . 


do. 

A.  A.  Langley  ... 
E.  Easton  A Co. 


W.  B.  Scott  . 
Official  


Official  

do. 

Verity  & Hunt... 

Giles  & Gough  .. 

Fred.  Bath 

P.  P.  Marshall.. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


2,600 

1,085 

1,950  0 0 
1,900  0 0 
1,850  0 0 
1,790  0 0 

1,727  18  0 
1,622  0 0 
1,599  0 0 
1,695  0 0 
1,450  0 0 
1,390  0 0 
1,350  0 0 
1,298  0 0 
1,295  0 0 
1,285  0 0 
1,250  0 0 
1,237  0 0 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Feb.  10th 

ii  \ 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  11th 

xxvu. 

Feb.  12th 

ii. 

Feb.  13th 

xxvii. 

Feb.  14th 

ii. 

Feb.  16  th 

ii. 

Feb.  17th 

xviii. 

do. 

ii. 

Feb.  18th 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Feb  19th 

ii 

Feb.  20th 

xxvii. 

ii. 

Feb.  23rd 

ii. 

do. 

-xviii 

do. 

ii. 

Feb.  24th 

vviii 

Feb.  26th 

xviii. 

March  2nd 

wiii 

do. 

xxvii. 

March  4th 

u. 

March  6th 

ii 

March  10th 

ii. 

Not  stated 

u 

For  roughing-out  a road  and  removing  part  of  a hill  on 
the  Beulah  Park  Estate,  Norwood.  Mr.  Newton  Dunn, 
surveyor,  JJuoklerebury,  E C.  : — 

H.  Hill,  High  Wycombe  £3,600  0 0 ! 

J.  Hare,  Clapham  3,400  0 0 

W.  J.  BotteriU,  Cnnnoustreet,  E.C.  2,410  0 0 

Woodham  & Fry,  Greenwich  2,051  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell  

Bottoms  Bros  , Battersea 

W.  Langridge,  Croydon 

Marshall,  Brighton 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  

Prouse  A Lee,  Liver  pool-street  . 

Greou  A Burleigh,  Upper  Thames- 

street  

Jessup,  Watford,  Herts  

\V.  Nicholl,  Wood  Green  

Pcill  A Sod,  Bromley 

J.  Sharp,  Peckham 

J.  F.  Meston,  Spring-gardens 
W.  J Woodham,  Sydenham  .. 

Bell,  Tottenham  

Trueman,  Hackney 

Greenwood,  Mansfield  

II.  Potter,  Clapton 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith  

J.  Qir.ltenton,  Warlingham  1,125  0 0 

Saunders,  Fulham  1,117  0 0 

Thompson  A Son,  Peckhaui  1,066  0 0 

A.  Oliver,  Harlesden  1,000  0 0 

J,  Bellingham.  Northampton  . 950  0 0 

Cooke  A Co.,  Battersea  934  0 0 

A.  Blake,  Sydenham  921  0 0 

A.  T.  Catley,  Llnyd-square  840  0 0 

• Accepted,  conditionally. 

For  alterations  to  Heath  Villa,  Leighton  Buzzard.  Mr. 
Frederick  Gotto,  architect,  Leighton  Buzzard  : 

W.  Whiting,  Heath,  Leighton  Buzzard  £439  0 0 
A.  Miles,  Heath,  Leighton  Buzzard  ...  397  10  0 

E.  Dawson,  Linslade,  Leighton  Buzzard  385  0 0 
Tutt  & Sons,  Leighton  Buzzard 374  0 0 

G.  Garside,  Leighton  Buzzard  ... 366  15  0 

H.  Edwards,  Eggington,  Leighton 

Buzzard 359  0 0 

T.  Webb,  Leighton  Buzzard  (accepted}  320  0 0 

For  district  stabling,  office,  and  two  dwellings  in  flats, 
A-  , at  Brixton,  in  connexion  with  the  Parcels  Post.  Mr. 
Cha’s.  J.  Gladman,  architect 

T.  & F.  Drake  

Patman  A Fotheringham  

J.  W.  Falkner  

H.  Beasley 

H.  D.  Evans 

J.  Garlick  

J.  Marslaud  

G.  Parker  

Pack  Bros 

Richens  A Mount  (accepted) 


,.  £3,939  0 ( 
..  3,873  0 ' 
..  3,667  0 ■ 
..  3,660  0 i 
..  3,690  0 
. 3,600  0 
...  3,565  0 
..  3,339  0 
...  3,309  0 
...  3,127  0 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 

1502 

Feb.  21st 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

For  the  restoration  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Maidstone. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  It. A.,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied : — 

Pryer  ft  Co.,  Maidstone  £13,999  0 0 

"•  Elmore,  Maidstone  11,323  0 0 

Navlar  A Son,  Rochester 10,325  0 0 

K Shi'Uitoe 10,795  0 0 

.Maidstone  9,917  0 0 

**  Cornish  A Gaymer 9,336  0 0 

■r  Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstone  9,212  0 0 

' Bunniog  (accepted)  8,250  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Three  Pigeons  public-house, 
ltomford-road,  Stratford,  E.,  for  Mr.  R.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  ashton,  architect : — 

Mayhew £293  0 0 

Buckle  185  0 0 

•T.  A F.  Bane 175  10  0 

Richolla  (accepted)  135  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
public-house,  Upton  Park,  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  Langman.  * - 
Frederick  A.  Ashton,  architect  : — 

Wyles 


Ru«sell 

Scott  

Jackson  & Todd  

Scotney  

Simpsrn  

Buckle  

Brickell  

Kicholls  

Jfoarle  A Son  (accepted) 

J.  A F.  Bane  

Hall  A Co 


£1,655  0 
1,620  0 
1,475  0 
1,445  0 
1,398  0 
1,389  0 
1,360  0 
1,300  0 
1,246  0 
1,225  0 
1,217  0 
1,200  0 


For  completion  of  warehouse  in  Crown-street,  Soho,  W,. 
for  Messrs.  Crosse  A Blackwell,  designed  by  the  late  R.  L, 
Roumieu.  Messrs.  Roumieu  & Aitchison,  architects,  10, 
Lancaster-place,  Strand  : — 

J.  M.  Macey  & Sons  (accepted) £2,399  4 


For  rebuilding  No.  32,  Wigmore-street,  W.,  and  altera- 
ons  Bnd  new  show-room  to  No.  34.  Mr.  Alexander 
ayne,  architect,  4,  Storcy’s-gato,  St.  James  s Park, 
uantities  supplied 

£££- :::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i£8  S 8 

g-£f 8 8 

U*  sr::. ::::::: - jg  • » 

..  2, 60 


Longmire  & Burge  

T.  Boyce 

Macey  A Sons  (accopted) 
J.  Simpson  A Son 


0 0 
0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  or  now  club  premises  for  the 
oyal  Southampton  Yacht  Club,  Above -bar-street, 
outhampton.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect,  8,  Port- 


Without 

Tower. 

J.  Crook,  Southampton  ...  £3,987( 


Tower. 

[For*full  list,  sec  p.  122,  ante.] 


Total. 

£4,329 


For  new  mission-room,  Christ  Church,  Upper  Clapton. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman,  architect:— 

T.  Boyce 

B.  T.  Nightingale 

Ashby  Bros 

W.  Shurmur 

Dove  Bros 


,.  £1,333 
..  1,077 
..  1,073 


Upper  Clapton. 


378 

339  u u 
307  0 0 


For  workshops,  Lea  Valley  Works, 

Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  architect 

Woolveridge  Bros ” 

J.J.  Barton 0 

S.  Hayworth * 

W.  Shurmftr 

8.  J.  Scott 

H.  Harper 

lor  alterations  in  Ship  Tarom.pas-age,  T.ea.lrnliall 
Market,  E C.  Mr.  E.  B,  P Anson,  architect 

W.  McGregor  

A.  W.  Hammond 

Colls  A Son  

J Morter  

\V.  Brass  - q q 

B E.  Nightingale  o 0 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted) •••••  u ” 

For  rebuilding  the  Steamship  public-house,  Naval-row, 
Blackwall.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect,  Hanbury- 
street,  Spitalfields £2  445  0 0 

R.  Marr  

W.  Shurmur 

8.  W.  Hawkins 

Jackson  A Todd  


,.  £425 


320  0 


2,349  0 0 
2,215  0 0 
2,175  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  warehouses,  Chiswell-street, 
Finsbury.  Mr.  J.  Groom,  architect  - 

Dove  Bros 

W.  Shurmur 

J . Marsland  

W.  Brass 

5,,Gr“«Br” ::  :::::::::::::::::  S ! « 

» J 


..  £5,225 
..  6,163 
..  5.025 
..  4,920 
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For  a pair  of  horizontal  engines,  pumps,  and  boilers,  to 
3 erected  at  Farnhain,  Surrey.  .Mr.  James  Lemon, 

r Tnat  O R arwrinAAr  •_ 


M.Inst.C.E.,  engineer:  — 

Babcock,  Wilcox,  & Wor  hington, 
London  P9.  ft 


aococK,  wucox,  & wor'mngton, 

London  £2,650  0 0 ! 

8.  Stott  & Son,  Manchester 2,270  0 0 

The  Savile-street  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Sheffield .' 2,255  0 0 

The  Grange  Iron  Company,  Durham  1,975  0 0 

J.  Watt  & Co.,  London  ...' 1,975  0 0 

George  Scott  & Son,  London  1,973  0 0 

Steele  & Dodson,  Horsham  1,874  0 0 

W.  &,  J.  Yates,  Blackburn  1,814  0 0 

T.  Astbury  & Son,  Birmingham  1,749  0 0 

The  Coalbrookdile  Company,  Shrop- 
shire  ],733  0 0 

Manlove,  Alliott,  Fryer,  & Co., 

Nottingham  1,712  0 " 

T.  Horn  & Son,  London  ’ «'■”  A 

Cawser,  Smith,  & Co.,  Birmioghei 

Mason  & Weyman,  Guildford  

W Abell,  Derby 

Pollock  & Mui-nah,  Manchester  .... 

Kirk  & Co  , Stoko  upon-Trent 

Tangye  & Co  , Birmingham 

J.  Fernibough,  Stalybridge  

Naylor  A Co  , Hereford 

H.  Bui  four  A Co.,  London  

J.  Wolstenholme,  Kadcliffc  

Napier  A Son,  Southampton 

F.  Fearn  & Co.,  Manchester.. 

Guy  & Stephens,  Kingston-c  ' 

W.  Hanson,  Bradford  . 


For  the  erection  of  cemetery  chapel,  caretaker’s  house, 
boundary  walls,  &c\,  at  Blaina,  Monmouthshire,  for  the 
Bedwelliy  Union  Eural  Saniinry  Authority.  Mr.  G.  A 
Lundie,  architect,  Cardiff : — 

Pickthall  & Son,  Merthyr  Tydfil £3,063  8 3 

A.  P.  Williams,  Blaina  2,979  9 7 

J.  McKay,  Newport,  Mon 2.'7,‘}  * A 

F Mnpniiri  Truddirop  9 


1,677  0 0 
1,675  0 0 
1,660  0 0 
1,655  0 0 
1,649  0 0 
1,640  0 0 
1,639  0 0 
1 610  0 0 
1,580  0 0 
1,570  0 0 
1,550  0 0 
1,490  0 0 

1 ,450  0 0 

•Thames  1,439  15  0 
1,427  0 0 


E.  Morgan,  Tredegar 2,620  0 

J.  Jenkins  Bros.,  Swansea 2,410  0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  2,6531.  8s.  6d.] 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


»»  . iianpr.D.  nraaioru  . . 1,427  0 0 

Spencer  A Co  , Wilts 1,400  0 0 

Hanna,  Donald,  A Wilson,  Paisley  ..  1,400  0 0 

The  Glenfield  Company,  Kilmarnock  1,357  10  0 

Bradley  A Craven,  Wakefield 1,201  0 0 

Gimson  A Co.,  Leicester 1,187  0 0 

J.  Richmond  A Co.,  London 1,150  0 0 

F.  Silvester  & Co.,  Newcastle,  Stnf- 

Tf°rd-  -. 1,137  10  0 

J.  E.  llainsworth,  Dewsbury  1,132  0 0 

Renshaw  A Co.,  Kidsgrove* l!ll9  0 0 

R.  Laidlaw  & Son,  London! 794  0 0 1 

* Accepted.  f Withdrawn. 


W.  T.  B.— J.  N.  O.-J.  M.-H.  L.  B.  (quite  unsuitable  fo:  . .. 
. jluinusi. — W.  It. — E.  S.— R.  D.  A Co.— “Centaur ."—W.  W.— E.  It.— 
I..  C.  D— A Blusterer  (we  are  disposed  to  tliink  your  statement  of  the 
much  exaggerate.!).—  S.  and  T.-E.  R.  C.  C.  (such  appoint- 
are  only  to  be  obtained  through  the  ludinu  Public  Works 
department).— L.  P.— C.  D.  & Son  (too  late). 

b tacte  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 


We  i 


lacte  lists  oi  tenders,  arc.,  must  Do  accompan 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publi 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


address.,. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

W'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication I. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  nave 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Ed; ' 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Downti 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limitec 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ari1, 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  FEET  CUBE.fj: 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  ,t 
[Adi 


Doubting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Sto 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarr 
is  respectfully  solicited  j and  Architects  a 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  sto: 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unii 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARL: 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilm 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAM 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ad- 


Accepted  for  building  new  shops  in  Broad-street 
Reading  on  site  of  Green  Girls’  School,  for  Mr.  Galt’ 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Son,  & Miller,  architects  : — 

J.  Bottrill,  Reading  ^3,171  6 4 

[No  competition.] 


For  the  erection  of  a depot  in  Elthornc-road,  Uppet 
Holloway,  for  Messrs.  Cuit,  , 1V-:  - i-  A Co.  Mr  Wm 
Eve,  architect : — 

Aldridge  & J envoy  . 

W.  Downs  

Potter 

Uiega !..!!!."!!!!!!!. 

Morter 

Perry  A Co 

Harris  & Wardrop  ( accepted') 


. £3,644  0 0 
..  3,687  0 0 
..  3,679  0 0 
..  3,439  0 0 
..  3,426  0 0 
..  3,416  0 0 
. . 3,383  0 0 


N: 


Still  on  Sale.— A few  COPIES  of  the 
EW  YEAR’S  NUMBER  of  “THE 

BUILDER,''  containing  the  following  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The  CHAPEL.  KEBLE  COLLEGE  (Mr.  W.  Butterfield.  Architect) 
Interior  and  Exterior  Views. 

The  TOWER  OF  LONDON  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  ELIZABETH 
Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer. 

NEW  PUTNEY  BRIDGE.  Work.  . _ . 

ST.  STEPHEN'S.  WALBROOK.  Measured  and  Drawn  by  E H 
Bedding  ; Royal  Academy  Prize  Drawings 
PART  OF  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW.  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
Designed  liy  E.  Burne  Jones. 

ILhmnNT  0F  TEWKESBDRY  ABBEY.  Drawn  by  H.  H 
CALLENDAR  HOUSE. 

H"swXnL'U*  WAItD  H0SPITAL  '«  toM-  Sr  H 


lot,  HX 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES, 


v!°  , ulB  m ^naklilg  additions,  at  the  Westcott 
Ho"se>  Swindon,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Turner.  Mr 
JJied!—  DreW’  archltect>  Swindon.  Materials  sup 

Barrett,  Swindon  (accepted)  £305  10  10 

williams,  Swindon 305  0 0 


House,  ,t  lower 

Green,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  Mrs.  Mills.  Mr  H M 
Oaley,  architect,  Broaaway-chambers,  Tunbridge  Wells  — 

E.  Tburbon,  Tunbridge  Wells £3,450  0 0 

Strange  A Son  Tunbridge  Wells 3,129  0 0 

V-  H.  Denne  & Son,  Deal •>  oaa  n n 

Oakley  & Drake,  Tunbridge  Wells.!!  2 912  0 0 

Ri,fiarySiTuDi)ri,!ge,Wel18  2,9f0  0 0 

Bea!e  & Son^  Tunbridge  Wells 2,777  0 0 

Cbarlvrocd  Bros.,  East  Grinstead  ...  2,768  0 0 


°’rerBc 

T t 1 'i. Driver  (Plastering  Work). 

T t,  ,d  ' , ,,,  Ld,  (Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Work ) 

J.  Brooke  (Plunbmg,  Gl.riuf,  Ironwork,  ,ud  Gi'.Httb.,) 
J.  Naylor  (Painting  Work). 

Iotal £2,913  6 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICFsmPn 
Six  GE1?ERAL  ADvIrTISEMENTB  HIP8' 

Six  line.  (about  fifty  words)  or  under. ... 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  n ' 

Term,  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisement.,  nisi- fir*  Special  Advc- 
AcemIvth(.°nh»r-’ntriI’aKe'  C°UlPetition>.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Anction 
*c-  may  be  obtained  on  a r plication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Is  m 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 

. . a,PREpAVMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  ’ 

• Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  v. 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addreseed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street  W 0 

Strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY 


Pilgrim  & Riley  .Clacton-on-Sea £1  785  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


SPECIAL.-altekations  in  standing  advertise- 

t M u'M3  °r  GRDERS  to  DISCONTINUE  same 

reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 


DAY mor-uings. 


{nVelM)^Me*'sente  b®.  forwarded  if  addressS 

cover  tPh“p“  uge  8 W‘th  ,Uffl0ieOt  stMup» 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

FOUEDBINfEB^PuS; 


iet,  W.C 


Doulting  Tree  Stone  For  prices,  4c.,  i 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  $££££5““ 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchan 
Stoke  - under  - Ha: 
(Ground  or  Lnmp),  Uminster.  [Adi 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  < 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materij 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehon 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Ada 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adi 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  e 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  & REA 


, “•("’Acting  “FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DeeLripl 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROA 
LONDON,  S.E. 


DI8COUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


-7  ,T;D^ND  ^LVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZINC  ROOFING 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

_LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOV 

VIE1LLE  MONTAGNE  BRAND 

NO  SOLDER. 

o.  K0d„!™ENAL  fastening 

CHIEF  OFFICE:  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON, 


XLVIIl.  No.  2193. 


e 


Saturday,  Fkurcarv  14,  1885. 
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Phoenician  Art. 

write  the  history 
of  the  art  of 
Phoenicia  is,  at  the 
present  date,  no 
easy  task.  About 
the  arts  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  which, 
in  his  two  pre- 
ceding volumes, 
M.  Perrot  has  so 
ably  treated,  there  exists,  and  has  long 
existed,  a vast  store  of  indisputable  facts, 
and  a body  of  received  opinion  which  has 
become  canonical ; but  with  respect  to 
Phoenicia  the  material  is  but  of  yesterday, 
and  opinion  still  in  flux.  M.  Perrot’s  third 
volume*  has,  therefore,  been  eagerly  looked 
for  ; he,  if  any  one,  would  bring,  we  feel  sure, 
order  into  this  chaos, — would  utter,  if  it  were 
possible,  some  “ clear  disposing  word  ” which 
should  at  least  point  out  the  way  to  some 
future  conclusive  theory.  Nor  does  he  dis- 
appoint us.  In  his  usual  luminous  convincing 
way  he  states  the  difficulties  of  the  case  in 
such  simple  straightforward  fashion  that  they 
seem  at  the  outset  half  cleared  away.  His  mind 
is  of  that  delightful  constructive  sort  that  his 
material  seems  only  to  exist  as  part  of  the  theory 
he  is  building.  There  is  no  lumber  of  useless 
detail  ; each  fact  falls  into  its  fitting  place. 
He  is  also  such  a finished  workman  that  he 
never  lets  us  see  the  process  of  his  work  ; he 
is  not  all  tocls  and  scaffolding,  as  is  the  too 
common  fashion  of  learned  writers  ; he  sweeps 
up  all  his  chips,  leaving  behind  no  litter  of 
useless  learning  ; and,  best  of  all,  the  walls  of 
his  theory  rise  up,  as  though  Apollo  built  them, 
to  the  music  of  a perfect  style. 

We  are  haunted  by  a feeling  of  what  a 
terrible  book  this  history  of  Phoenicia  might 
have  been  had  it  fallen  into  hands  less  capable. 
What  dreary  and  puzzle-headed  wanderings 
among  scattered  material, — what  accumulation 
and  comparison  of  fruitless  theory, — what  doubt, 
what  learned  and  exhaustive  weariness,  what 
caution,  and  what  fencing,  to  avoid  the  uttering 
of  an  opinion.  Of  all  this  M.  Perrot  knows 
nothing.  His  method  for  Phoenicia  is  as  clear 
and  sure  as  for  Egypt  and  Assyria,  though  it 
has  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  altered  character 
of  the  material.  He  begins,  as  before  in  the 
case  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  with  a sketch  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  first  with 
the  topography  of  the  mother  country  itself. 
Phoenicia  was  predestined  to  be  the  inter- 
mediary between  the  East  and  the  West, 
between  the  old  civilisations  of  Egypt  and 


* Histoire  de  l’Art  dans  l'Antiquit6.  Par  Georges 
Perrot  et  Charles  Chipiez,  Tome  III.  PhtJnicie  Cypre. 
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Assyria  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  young  land 
of  Hellas  struggling  into  existence  in  the 
West.  Egypt  was  no  country  to  spread  her 
influence  by  sea,  rigid,  conservative,  mono- 
tonous, as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  her  Nile  river  ; 
she  shrank  from  trusting  herself  to  the  perilous 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  still  more  perilous 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  beyond  the 
sea.  Assyria  was  far  distant,  removed  from 
Greece  by  thousands  of  miles  of  desert  and 
mountain  country.  But  between  those  two 
stable  and  hoary  civilisations  lay  the  narrow 
strip  of  sea-coast  land  we  know  as  Phoenicia,  a 
link  between  the  two,  trading  from  early  times 
with  both,  and  destined  to  carry  their  influence 
to  the  far-off  West.  And  why  destined  ? For 
the  simple  reason  that  the  peculiar  configura- 
tion of  their  country,  where  land-communica- 
tion is  difficult  and  often  impossible,  drove 
them  to  a coast  trade,  and  that  coast  trade  predes- 
tined them  to  commerce.  “ Partout  et  toujours, 
le  cabotage  a <5t6  l’ecole  oil  se  sont  prepares  et 
formas  par  degres  les  peuples  de  commergants,” 
in  Tsidon  (Sidon)  the  “fishery,”  and  Tsor 
(Tyre)  the  rock-promontory,  were  upreared 
the  nation  of  sea-faring  folk  who  were  to  be 
the  traders  of  the  world.  Trade  is  the  secret 
of  the  politics  of  Phoenicia,  and  trade,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  main  impulse  to  her  art.  “ Any- 
thing, everything  that  will  sell,”  was  the  motto 
of  her  artists.  We  cannot,  of  course,  follow 
M.  Perrot  in  his  delightful  voyage  in  the  wake 
of  Phoenician  traders,  “ mariners  renowned,” 
as  Homer  calls  them,  “greedy  merchantmen 
with  all  manner  of  gauds  in  a black  ship,” 
who  passed  from  the  mainland  to  Cyprus, 
from  Cyprus  to  Rhodes,  step  by  step  from 
island  to  island,  till  they  touched  the  coast 
of  Hellas.  Once  they  carried  with  them  a 
goodly  mixing-bowl  for  Achilles,  the  son  of 
Peleus,  and  he  set  it  for  a racing  prize  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Patroklos.  “ Six  measures  it 
held,  and  in  beauty  it  was  far  the  best  in  all 
the  earth,  for  artificers  of  Sidon  wrought  it 
cunningly  and  men  of  the  Phoenicians  brought 
it  over  the  misty  sea  and  landed  it  in  harbour.” 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  fascination  of  this 
Phoenician  art,  the  otherwise  dull  art  of 
copyists  and  tradesmen,  is  that  it  was  the  art 
of  Homer’s  days,  that  his  heroes  did  about 
them  Phoenician  armour  when  they  went  forth 
to  war,  and  clasped  their  mantles  at  home  with 
brooches  of  Phoenician  workmanship. 

To  the  nature  of  this  work  it  is  time  to  pass. 
In  his  chapter  on  the  method  of  study  in 
dealing  with  Phoenician  art,  M.  Perrot  clearly 
states  his  plan  of  procedure.  From  the  outset 
we  have  to  understand  that  we  must  look  for 
our  materials  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Phoenicia  itself.  In  studying  Egyptian  art  we 
had  but  to  transport  ourselves  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  ; all  was  clear  and  compact.  The 
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same  with  Assyria,  In  studying  Phoenician 
art,  it  is  far  otherwise ; owing  to  Phoenicia’s 
extensive  trade,  we  are,  so  to  speak,  turned 
loose  on  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Tyre  to  Tarshish, — nay,  even  to  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  It  was  in  a Phoenician  ship 
bound  for  Tarshish  that  the  prophet  Jonah 
sought  to  fly  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
that  ship  was  no  doubt  carrying  a cargo  of  rich 
stuffs,  carved  ivories,  bronze  bowls,  amber 
beads,  anything  and  everything  that  might 
cultivate  the  fancy  of  the  half-savage  dweller 
in  distant  Spain.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  colonies 
and  factories  and  trading-posts  of  Phoenicia, 
far  more  than  in  the  mother  country  itself,  that 
monuments  of  her  art  are  to  be  found,  in  Car- 
thage and  Sardinia  and  Cyprus,  in  Thera  and 
Melos,  rather  than  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Aradus 
and  Berytus.  Of  Phoenician  inscriptions  now- 
known,  nine  only  came  from  Syria  ; Athens 
and  the  Piraeus  have  yielded  seven  ; Cyprus 
alone  eighty-four  ; Malta  and  Gaul,  twelve  ; 
Sardinia,  twenty-four ; Carthage  counts  her 
thousands.  “ L’ Antiquity  Ph6nicienne,”  says 
M.  R6nan,  “est  de  toutesles  antiques  la  plus 
emiett^e,”  and  the  reason,  he  adds,  is  that  the 
country  has  also  been  densely  populated  ; 
successive  waves  of  peoples  have  passed 
over  it,  each  doing  their  share  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  Greeks,  Romans,  By- 
zantines, Crusaders,  Mussulmans.  The  coast 
trade  of  Phoenicia,  so  advantageous  to  her 
development,  has  also  favoured  her  destruc- 
tion, and  finally  her  monuments  have  been 
exposed  to  centuries  of  Christian  iconoclastic 
zeal.  When  the  geographical  distribution  of 
monuments  is  so  wide,  naturally  the  doubt  as 
to  their  authenticity  is  perplexing.  How  do 
we  know  that  this  or  that  object  found  in 
Cyprus,  in  Sardinia,  at  Prieneste,  is  or  is  not 
Phoenician.  It  is  almost  entirely  a question  of 
style,  not  of  provenance.*  Happily  as  regards 
style  we  have  a few  certain  criteria  to  go  by, 
and  these  M.  Perrot  is  careful  to  indicate. 
We  have  a few  signed  monuments  with  un- 
mistakable, decipherable  inscriptions  in  the 
Phoenician  language,  and  these  form  a standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  others  ; noticeably  we 
have  the  famous  bronze  bowl  found  at  Pales- 
trina with  the  inscription  Esmunjaur-ben  Asto. 
In  the  same  tomb  were  found  a number  of 
other  objects,  vases,  diadems,  jewelry,  all 
decorated  in  the  same  style.  Here,  then,  as 
M.  Perrot  notes,  we  have  a whole  “ find  ” of 
monuments  which  bear,  so  to  speak,  the  stamp 
or  label  of  Phoenicia,  or  rather, — for  we  know 
them  to  have  been  exported  from  Africa, — of 
Carthage.  In  judging,  then,  of  Phoenician, 


* Recent  archaeologists  have  adopted  from  the  French 
the  word  '‘provenance”  as  signifying  the  identification  of 
objects  in  regard  to  site  or  " whereabouts,”  as  it  might  be 
expressed.  The  word  is  a convenient  bit  of  shorthand  for 
avoiding  roundabout  phrases. 
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monuments,  what  we  must  demand  of  them  is, 
not  that  they  should  be  found  in  Phoenicia 
proper,  but  that  they  should  bear  the  stamp 
of  what,  from  a few  inscribed  specimens,  we 
know  to  be  Phoenician  style. 

Having  thus  established  and  explained  his 
method,  M.  Perrot  turns  to  the  subdivisions 
of  bis  subject.  He  treats  in  succession  of  the 
following : — Architecture  under  the  three 
heads  of  material  and  construction,  forms  and 
decoration,  then  certain  special  subdivisions, 
architecture  of  the  tomb,  of  the  temple,  and  of 
"ivil  monuments,  such  as  hydraulic  arrange- 
ments and  the  fortification  of  seaports.  To  a 
nation  so  utilitarian  as  the  Phoenicians  this 
ivil  architecture  was  naturally  a matter  of 
paramount  importance.  From  architecture, 
M.  Perrot  turns  to  sculpture,  dividing  it  into 
the  two  main  branches  of  the  sculpture  of 
Phoenicia  proper  and  Cypriote  sculpture.  The 
history  of  Phoenician  sculpture  labours  under 
the  serious  disadvantage  that  there  are  no 
works  of  the  first  rank  preserved,  and,  indeed, 
probably  none  such  ever  existed,— works  that 
might  strike  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
when  presented  to  him  and  leave  in  his  mind 
some  clear  impression  of  a national  style. 
From  the  first  the  Phoenician  artist  himself 


was  at  a disadvantage  ; he  had  wretched 
material  in  which  to  work  ; nothing  with  the 
compact,  close  grain  of  the  stone  of  Egypt  to 
compel  a careful,  laborious,  and  finished 
-style  ; nor  yet  the  yielding  material  oi 
Assyria,  which  tempted  facility,  still  less 
the  magnificent  marbles  of  Paros  or  Pen 
telicus,  only  a coarse  tufa-stone  whicl 
favoured  a mean  and  slipshod,  rough  anc 
ready,  manner.  Further,  the  Phoenicia! 
sculptor  suffered,  in  common  with  the  Assyrian 
from  the  absence  of  the  nude  model,  withoui 
which  there  can  be  no  truth  in  dealing  witl 
the  human  body,  and,  therefore,  no  dignity  anc 
simplicity,  and,  of  course,  no  organic  harmony 
of  limb  with  limb,  head  with  body.  Tin 
Phoenicians,  like  the  Assyrians,  were  a natior 
of  clothes,  of  externalism,  of  ritual,  of  vest 
raents  ; the  human  body  was  to  them  a mere  pet 
on  which  to  hang  a certain  amount  of  decora 
tion.  This  is  the  curse  that  rests  on  all  purely 
Semitic  art,  and  from  which  the  Egyptian; 
and  the  Greeks  were  wholly  exempt.  A natior 
of  artists  who  look  at  nature  only  in  this 
disguised  and  distorted  fashion  will  neve; 
advance  so  far  as  to  distinguish  in  sculpture 
the.  individual,  nor  yet  even  the  race.  Thej 
are  debarred  for  ever  from  a healthy  naturalism 
From  Phoenician  sculpture  we  cannot  recon- 
struct the  peculiarities  of  the  Phoenician  race, 
llie  type  is  always  fluctuating,  vague,  con- 
fused ; in  fact,  they  were,  as  we  shall  see 
more  clearly  later,  always  eclectic,  never 
original.  Not  caring  to  see  nature  at  first 
band,  they  took  her  at  second-hand  from  the 
types  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  later  from 
Greece. 

From  sculpture,  M.  Perrot  passes  to  the 
glyptic  art,  to  painting,  and  to  the  industrial 
arts,  including  in  these  last  pottery,  glass, 
raetal-work  and  jewelry,  furniture  and  toilette 
apparatus,  armour  and  woven  stuffs.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  most  fasci- 
nating part  of  M.  Perrot’s  book  is  that  in  which 
he  deals  with  metal-work  in  general,  and  in 
particular  with  the  long  famous  bronze  and 
silver  bowls.  These  it  was  that  first  drew 
attention  to  Phoenician  art,  and  these  it  is  that 
give  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Of  all 
the  works  of  art  attributable  to  Phoenicia  these 
are  at  once  the  most  authentic  and  the  most 
instructive.  M.  Perrot  has  engraved  a foodly 
senes  of  these  bowls,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
system  of  decoration  common  to  all  are  so 
valuable  that  we  mast  summarise  them  shortly. 
I he  elements  of  decoration  observable  on  these 
bowls  are  drawn,  as  has  long  been  known,  from 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  with,  on  the  whole,  a pre- 
lerence  for  Assyria.  In  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, as  well  as  the  decorative  arts,  the  eclectic 
tendency  of  Phoenicia  is  clearly  seen;  but  it  is 
in  these  bowls,  and  in  them  only,  that  the 
utterly  mechanical  and  unintelligent  nature  of 
their  borrowing  appears.  By  far  the  largest 
element  in  their  system  of  decoration  are  what 
M Perrot  calls  “empty  forms”  (formes vides): 
that  is,  designs  which  have  not  only  been  bor- 


rowed, but  which  have  been  ignorantly  borrowed, 
and  have  in  the  process  utterly  lost  their  old 
meaning,  and  received  no  new  one  from  the  bor- 
rowers. These  designs  amuse  the  eye,  “as  the 
ear  may  be  charmed  by  the  sound  of  a language 
not  understood,”  but  they  say  nothing  to  the 
mind.  Even  the  human  figure  becomes  in  such  a 
system  mere  ornamental  motive.  Side  by  side 
with  this  borrowed  phraseology  rigidly  stereo- 
typed and  constantly  recurring,  this  repetition 
of  mere  artistic  formularies,  these  heraldic 
sphinxes  and  griffins,  these  schematic  Egyptian 
combats,  these  copied  but  unintelligible  hiero- 
glyphs, there  runs  also  a vein  of  realism,  an 
attempt  to  depict  in  the  terms  of  actual  life  a 
lion  hunt,  a siege  of  a city,  a ritual  scene  of 
offering,  a choral  dance,  and  the  like.  But 
even  when  this  realism  is  attempted,  it  is  a 
confused  and  unintelligent  realism,  a pclc-mcle 
mingling  of,  as  in  one  instance,  Greek  hoplites, 
Assyrian  archers,  Cypriot  horsemen,  light- 
armed Africans,  anything  and  everything  that 
came  to  hand  to  fill  the  space.  The  instinct 
of  the  Phoenician  craftsman,  for  we  cannot 
call  him  artist,  is  not  for  expression, — he  has  no 
thought  to  express, — but  for  decoration;  eclectic, 
unmeaning,  but  for  all  that,  saleable  decora- 
tion. When  we  have  analysed  Phoenician  art, 
as  M.  Perrot  trenchantly  says,  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  separated  off  the  borrowed 
elements,  nothing  is  left  at  the  bottom  for  the 
Phoenicians  to  claim  as  their  own  but  the 
receipt  for  the  mixture.  And  yet  to  this 
people,  so  mechanical,  so  uninventive,  the 
ancient  world  owes  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  ; 
they  were  the  art  missionaries  of  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  only  they  brought 
a gospel  they  themselves  did  not  understand, 
—they  preached  a dead  letter.  They  had  no 
desire  to  teach,  and  yet  they  left  behind  them 
everywhere  lessons  of  priceless  worth  to  a 
nation  that  was  keen  to  learn.  They  stole 
from  the  Greeks,  they  cheated  them,  but 
they  left  in  exchange  not  only  the  alphabet 
of  letters,  but  the  alphabet  of  art,  so 
swiftly  to  develope  into  the  full  and  perfect 
utterance  of  a Pheidias  and  a Praxiteles. 
Those  “ empty  forms  ” which  were  to  the 
Phoenicians  themselves  mere  vacant  patterns, 
became  to  the  Greeks  the  vehicles  of  new  and 
living  thought.  Devices  charged  with  sacred 
meaning  and  doubly  hallowed  by  long  usage  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  were,  in  their  original 
meaning,  as  little  understood  in  Greece  as  in 
Phoenicia,  but  the  Greek  mind  did  not  gladly 
suffer  the  unintelligible  ; it  was  too  clear,  too 
incisive,  too,— in  the  fullest  sense,— classical. 
If  the  old  meaning  was  lost,  a new  one  could  be 
found.  A fascinating  chapter  in  Greek  art 
(and  a chapter,  we  may  say,  which  has  yet 
to  be  written)  will  hereafter  deal  with  this 
subject  of  “ iconology,”  the  form  that  suggests 
the  thought.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  has  indi- 
cated the  first  lines  of  the  study  in  his 
“ Imagerie  Phenicienne,”  and  we  look  eagerly 
to  see  what  development  of  the  matter 
M.  I errot  may  attain  when  he  comes  to  treat 
of  archaic  Greek  art.  May  lie  come  soon, 
but,  alas  ! he  has  first  to  dispose  of  Asia 
Minor  and— the  Hittites  t 


xnjL  i xlJiJJK AL  SITE  FOR 
LIVERPOOL. 

BY  JOHN'  p.  SEDDON. 

g|HE  proposed  cathedral  for  Liverpo. 
is  a matter  of  almost  univers: 
interest,  and  the  world  may  be  sai 

i fV — be  ‘™':utiQg  with  anxiety  to  st 

whether  that  wealthy  city,  which  ranks  hi 
second  to  the  metropolis,  will  or  will  n, 
approach  the  task  in  a spirit  worthy  of  tl 
occasion.  J 

Such  an  opportunity  occurs  now  bl 
seldom  m a generation,  and  there  is 
consequent  absence  of  the  emulative  enthi 
s“”  wI;lc>  like  circumstances  i 

Mediaeval  times,  led  to  magnificent  result 
tW  ?[eS*y  of  York  Master,  around  whic 
that  city  !S  grouped,  is  followed  at  a ver 
humble  distance  by  the  modern  Church  < 
&t.  Mary  at  Edinburgh,  which  seems  as  if 
could  hardly  claim  the  title  of  a cathedr, 
at  all,  and  which  is  stowed  away,  as  it  were,  i 


a suburb.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  thi 
opportunity  now  afforded  at  Liverpool  may  b 
met  rather  in  the  manner  of  the  builders  of  thlj 
former  of  these  precedents  than  in  that  of  thil 
latter. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  preliminary! 
selection  of  a site,  this  has  not  yet  been  the 
case.  The  choice  already  made  of  St.  John’.; 
Churchyard  for  the  purpose  is,  it  must  bi 
owned,  most  unfortunate.  Cheapness  is  it i 
sole  claim  to  consideration,  and  this  in  reality 
only  from  the  most  superficial  point  of  view\i 
for  the  cost  of  another,  in  every  way  morri 
advantageous,  could  be  recouped  by  the  in: 
creased  value  of  surrounding  property. 

Liverpool  happens  to  have  this  vacant  spac.u 
in  its  centre, — a space  of  inestimable  value  a 
such,  both  in  an  {esthetic  and  practical  senses 
a vital  lung  which  it  would  be  positive  treason 
to  obliterate,  even  with  a cathedral.  It  possessed 
around  it  a series  of  noble  municipal  buildli 
ings,  to  which  it  affords  means  for  then 
being  viewed  from  a sufficient  distance  as  i 
whole,  which  would  be  lost  were  it  occu: 
pied  by  any  structure  whatever.  This  sit. 
is  so  much  below  that  on  which  St.  George’; 
Hall  stands,  that  any  building  erected  upon  ii 
would  be  dominated  by  that,  and  comparai: 
tively  dwarfed.  It  is  so  small  that,  thouglj 
an  exaggerated  parish  church,  a cathedral  bu  l 
in  name,  might  be  crowded  into  it,  it  woulo 
have  none  of  the  surroundings  that  are  esserni 
tial  to  such  a structure.  Ingenious  schemed 
have  been  devised  for  raising  its  level  some.i 
what,  but  these  would  entail  the  virtual 
desti’uction  of  the  adjoining  streets  (whicl' 
would  be  reduced  to  mere  sunk  lanes)  anc 
almost  the  extinction  of  the  surrounding  buildli 
ings.  Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  cheapn 
ness  (were  it  demonstrable,  which  is  far  fronrj 
being  the  case,  if  all  circumstances  be  con; 
sidered)  could  not  justify  the  persistence  in  suck 
a site  as  this. 

Mr.  Robson,  who  was  so  long  the  town  sur; 
veyor  of  Liverpool,  and  whose  authority  or, 
such  a subject  is  indisputable,  has  designatec 
as  “ the  foolish  site  ” the  one  that  has  beet| 
chosen.  In  face  of  this  judgment  it  is  hardljl 
conceivable  that  it  can  be  longer  maintained.* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  appropriate 
site  for  a cathedral  for  Liverpool  would  be  or. 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  and  were  it  simply 
a matter  of  effect  or  sentiment  there  is  much 
that  might  be  alleged  for  such.  It  would  b< 
prominent  at  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  that 
splendid  waterway,  and  it  would  be  seen  t( 
advantage  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  i 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  for' 
the  position  of  a cathedral  in  a city  which  are 
attainable  in  one  place  and  nowhere  else.  It 
should  be  central  ; in  connexion  with  other, 
fine  municipal  buildings  ; elevated,  so  that  it 
might  dominate,  and  not  be  dominated  over  p 
ample,  not  only  for  a cathedral,  but  for  a tree-* 1 
planted  area  around  it,  and  other  appur-i 
tenances  appropriate  to  such  ecclesiastical 
establishment. 

Such  a site  exists  in  that  known  as  that  of 
Commutation-row,  with  the  space  eastward; 
thereof.  This  is  nearly  150  ft.  higher  than 
the  river,  and  50  ft.  higher  than  St.  John’s 
Churchyard.  It  is  in  a line  with  the  noble. 
North-Western  Hotel,  and  a cathedral  builti 
on  it  would  complete,  and  not  destroy,  thel 
splendid  range  of  buildings  formed  by  thel 
Walter  Art  Museum,  the  Picton  Library,  &c.  : 

It  would  also  compose  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding structures  in  whatever  style  it  were: 
erected  ; for  the  strong  predominance  of  hori-: 
zontal  lines  in  the  Classical  St.  George’s  Halli 
and  its  neighbours  would  form  a good  base; 
even  for  an  aspiring  cathedral  of  Gothic  archi-i 
tecture,  or  a dome,  if  preferred,  would  fitly! 
crown  the  whole  group. 

Here  is  the  best  site  Liverpool  can  find  for; 
its  cathedral;  the  question  is,  will  it  give  of. 
its  best  for  such  a purpose  ? If  it  be  not  pre- . 
pared  to  do  so  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  had  i 
better  abandon  the  project  for  the  present  andi 
leave  it  to  posterity,  who  may  be  richer  or: 
more  generously  disposed  ; or,  if  more  com-i 


^ o nre  not,  of  course,  responsible  for  the  opinions  l 
expressed  nnder  the  wrilor’a  ovrn  name,  though  we  think  c 
•jj  8e«aon’s  proposal  deserves  very  careful  consideration. 
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mercial  views  must  have  the  first  considera- 
tion, even  from  such  this,  the  best  site,  will  be 
found  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

The  property  it  would  displace  is  already 
for  the  most  part  owned  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a bad,  and 
even  of  a disgraceful,  character,  needing  to  be 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

The  adjacent  streets  and  buildings  here, 
unlike  those  of  St.  John’s  Churchyard, 
would  be  immensely  improved  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a cathedral  in  their  midst ; and  if 
advantage  were  taken  to  acquire  sufficient 
ground  in  its  vicinity,  I have  it  upon  good 
authority  that  the  profit  would  more  than 
recoup  the  value  of  the  land  appropriated  as 
the  site  of  the  cathedral  itself. 

In  order  to  show  how  a really  fine  cathedral 
would  grace  this  splendid  site,  I have  obtained 
from  the  skilled  pencil  of  Mr.  Brewer  a 
drawing  representing  that  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris,  as  given  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  with  the 
spires  which  were  intended  to  complete  it.  I 
have  chosen  this  particular  example,  because 
the  unusually  strong  horizontality  of  the  main 
lines  of  its  facade  cause  it  to  harmonise  with 
those  of  St.  George’s  Hall  on  the  right,  and 
the  museum  and  libraries  on  the  left.  These, 
therefore,  would  form  the  base  of  a composition 
that  if  realised  would  be  unequalled  in  the 
world,  since  the  veritable  Notre  Dame  of  Paris 
cannot  boast  of  a site  to  compare  with  this 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  Liverpool  for  the 
purpose. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  writing  of  thi-s  western 
fagade  of  Notre  Dame,  remarks  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a design  more  imposing 
as  a whole,  more  sound  in  construction,  or 
more  skilfully  executed  in  its  details.  Every 
one,  he  says,  knows  the  front  of  this  cathedral, 
but  few,  perhaps,  realise  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge, care,  resolution,  and  experience  implied 
by  the  erection  of  that  colossal  pile  within  the 
space  of,  at  most,  ten  or  twelve  years.  Still  it  is, 
as  we  see  it  in  Paris,  an  unfinished  work ; the  two 
towers  were  to  have  been  terminated  by  spires 
in  stone,  which  would  have  completed  and 
rendered  intelligible  the  admirably-designed 
tower  masses.  “ Here,  indeed,  we  have  Art,  and 
art  of  the  noblest  kind.” 

I have  thought  that  it  would  be  a useful 
thing  to  show  how  this  restoration  of  the  fagade 
of  Notre  Dame  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  with  the 
spires  added  to  the  towers  would  appear  in 
perspective,  and  therefore  have  obtained  the 
able  services  of  Mr.  Brewer  for  that  purpose. 
The  accompanying  drawing  has  been  carefully 
set  up  by  him  from  the  geometrical  illustration 
given  in  plate  xiv.  of  the  “ Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture,” by  that  accomplished  deceased  archi- 
tect, upon  the  site  known  as  Commutation- 
row,  in  Liverpool,  taken  from  the  Ordnance 
plans  and  data  of  levels,  and  with  those 
portions  of  the  adjoining  buildings  which 
would  come  into  view  therewith.  I feel 
that  I need  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  but 
trust  that  this  ocular  demonstration  may  press 
home  my  previous  arguments. 

I will  conclude  by  summarising  the  criticisms 
of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  upon  this  magnificent 
fagade  in  order  to  call  attention  to  its  principal 
features  and  excellences.  The  divisions  of  the 
front  by  grand  horizontal  lines  form  resting- 
places  for  the  eye.  Each  division  has  its 
purpose  ; that  in  the  massive  basement  provides 
for  the  three  wide  and  rich  portals,  connected 
by  the  four  canopies  and  colossal  statues,  which 
relieve  what  would  be  the  hardness  in  the  lines 
of  the  buttresses. 

The  gravity  and  strength  of  this  basement  is 
emphasised  by  the  continuous  belt  of  ornament 
formed  by  the  splendid  gallery  of  kings  which 
surmounts  it ; and  the  parapet  above  it,  adapted 
to  the  scale  of  the  human  figure,  marks  the 
colossal  size  of  these  statues.  The  great  rose- 
window  in  the  centre  and  the  couplets  of  the 
towers  on  each  side  repeat  and  continue  the 
character  of  the  basement  story,  as  also  does 
the  loftier  traceried  gallery  above  them  form, 
as  it  were,  an  echo  to  that  with  the  range  of 
royal  statues  below,  and  its  comparative  light- 
ness seems  to  be  the  preparation  for  the 
aspiring  part  of  the  composition,  which  com- 
mences therefrom.  Up  to  this  point  the  fagade 


has  a stern  and  massive  character,  which  would 
harmonise  perfectly  with  the  horizontality  of 
the  buildings  which  would  form  its  foreground. 

Now  the  towers  disengage  themselves  and 
spring  upwards  with  their  lofty  belfry  open- 
ings and  the  shafted  buttresses,  but  so 
vigorously  that  they  call  out  for  something 
adequate  to  support,  otherwise  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  would  seem  superfluously 
strong.  Every  part  of  the  composition  appears 
designed  to  support  and  lead  up  gradually  to 
spires,,  which  should  then  soar  heavenwards 
unrestrainedly. 

One  other  point  is  noticeable  in  this  western 
fagade  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  : this,  as  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  puts  it,  is  “variety  in  unity.” 
Though  at  first  sight  the  portals  appear 
symmetrical,  the  left  doorway  differs  from  that 
on  the  right.  The  left  tower  is  larger  than 
the  other,  and  the  arcading  of  its  great  gallery 
is  the  more  severe  and  solid  of  the  two. 
Thence  he  concludes  that  the  spires  would 
have  been  varied,  and  in  his  restoration  he  has 
accordingly  made  them  different  in  many 
points.  This  diversity  is  still  more  observable 
in  the  details  when  examined,  and  certainly 
gives  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  life  to  the 
composition. 

Or  course,  is  must  be  understood  that  I am 
not  suggesting  the  repetition  of  this  particular 
design  for  the  cathedral  of  Liverpool.  No 
doubt  it  is  possible,— would  it  were  probable, 
— that  as  grand  and  glorious  an  ideal  could 
be  incorporated  with  the  doubtless  different 
practical  requirements  of  a cathedral  for  this 
age.  The  able  architects  engaged  to  design  one 
may  be  trusted  to  work  out  the  problem  in  a 
manner  that  will  sustain  their  high  reputation. 
All  that  I contend  is  that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  employ  their  talents  in  connexion  with  a 
site  worthy  of  them  and  of  the  noble  purpose 
which  Liverpool  is  contemplating. 


NOTES. 


HAT  has  been  rumoured  for  some 
time  is  now  officially  announced, 
that  Lord  Rosebery  has  accepted, 
in  addition  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  that  of  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  in  place  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Fawcett 
as  Postmaster-General.  The  outgoing  First 
Commissioner  has  left  his  mark  on  the  admini- 
stration of  his  late  office  more  distinctly  than 
most  First  Commissioners  for  some  time  past, 
and  we  should  be  the  last  to  refuse  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  energy  and  determination  in 
carrying  out  improvements  from  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  right  point  of  view.  We  felt 
bound,  however,  to  oppose  much  of  his  work, 
regarding  it  as  entirely  mistaken  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  and  the  small  minority 
of  Englishmen  who  understand  at  all  what 
architecture  means  will  be  the  most  disposed 
to  concur  in  our  opinion,  and  to  regard  with 
satisfaction  the  translation  of  the  late  First 
Commissioner  to  a sphere  in  which  his 
remarkable  administrative  ability  and  his 
energy  for  reform  will  be  devoted  to  a class  of 
work  which  he  probably  understands  much 
better  than  architecture  and  aesthetics.  The 
evidence  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  given,  in 
some  of  his  speeches  on  matters  other  than 
political,  of  the  possession  of  wide  culture  and 
critical  sense,  promises  well  for  his  ability  in 
dealing  with  the  class  of  subjects  which  come 
under  the  decision  of  a First  Commissioner  of 


Works.  One  can  hardly  avoid,  however,  the 
expression  of  a feeling  that  the  treatment  of 
works  and  buildings  is  likely  at  the  present 
juncture  to  be  a very  secondary  consideration 
in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen,  and  that 
many  of  our  readers  who  have  more  than  merely 
professional  interests  at  heart  will  consider  the 
accession  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  a seat  in  the 
Cabinet  at  the  present  moment  a more  im- 
portant matter  than  his  presidency  over  the 
Office  of  Works. 


WE  print,  in  another  column,  a letter  from 
a professional  correspondent  of  standing 
and  experience,  who  shrouds  himself  behind 
the  nom-de-plume  of  “ Excelsior,”  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  specifications  and  the  alleged 


neglect  of  specification- writing,  by  London 
architects  more  especially,  and  the  frequent 
execution  of  this  important  branch  of  practical 
literature  by  proxy.  We  publish  the  letter 
as  a statement  in  regard  to  an  important 
branch  of  professional  work,  which,  if  (as  we 
hope)  it  is  overstated,  had  better  be  openly 
refuted  ; if  it  is  true,  should  receive  serious 
consideration.  In  the  latter  case  it  is,  perhaps, 
open  to  those  who  may  feel  themselves  to  be 
implicated,  to  argue  that  architecture  is  a 
branch  of  art,  that  specification  is  a piece  of 
dry  business  routine  best  executed  by  the 
business- man  who  has  given  himself  to  that 
special  branch  of  work  : and  such  an  argument 
may  claim  consideration  for  what  it  is  worth. 
To  our  thinking  an  architect  who  commits  the 
specifying  entirely  to  other  hands  cannot 
possibly  know  as  much  about  his  building  as 
he  ought  to  know.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  others,  both  as  to  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  practice  in  London  of  tinning 
over  specifications  to  a specialist,  and  how  far 
it  is  desirable  or  justifiable. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  Mr.  Oakley’s  as- 
surance that  the  railway  companies  have 
no  sinister  designs  upon  the  British  public,  the 
opposition  to  their  Rates  Bills  is  increasingdaily. 
Condemnatory  resolutions  are  being  passed, 
and  memorials  drawn  up  for  presentation  to 
Parliament,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  The  Canterbury  Chamber  of  Trade  i& 
co-operating  with  the  East  Kent  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  to  wage  war  against  the  measures 
the  Midland  hardware  trades  and  the  Cardiff 
steel  industries  are  equally  hostile  ; while,  to 
turn  northwards,  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  is  preparing  to  memorialise 
Parliament,  and  is  sending  circulars  to  the 
Scottish  members,  asking  them  to  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
obnoxious  Bills.  The  agitation  is  not  confined 
to  manufacturers  and  agriculturists,  for  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Butchers  find  that- 
the  provisions  of  the  Bills  are  calculated 
seriously  to  interfere  with  the  cost  of  the  food 
supply  of  London,  and  have  decided  ta 
petition  Parliament  against  them.  This 
brings  the  question  home  to  the  people, 
and  it  is  rapidly  pushing  its  way  to  the  front 
as  an  important  public  question.  Numerous 
letters  have  appeared  in  the  Times  and  other 
journals  from  influential  and  practical  men 
commenting  upon  Mr.  Oakley’s  defence  of  the 
measures, — some  disputing  his  statements  and 
others  supporting  them.  All  accept  the  points 
laid  down  by  him  as  forming  the  principal 
grounds  of  the  contention,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed upon  them  vary  considerably.  The 
question  is  looked  at  both  from  a legal  and 
practical  point  of  view,  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  others  interested  will  find  that  there 
are  many  different  points  to  be  considered. 
All  this,  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  national  interest,  and  not,  as  it 
was  at  first  looked  upon,  a matter  affecting  the 
trader  and  agriculturist  only. 


GOME  interesting  facts  bearing  upon  the 
O building  trades,  are  published  cum  multis 
aliis  by  the  Statist  in  its  financial  resumi  of 
the  past  year-.  The  demand  for  wood  was  less 
than  in  either  1882  or  1883,  while  the  decline 
in  value  of  the  importation  was  still  greater, 
being  only  14,464, 743Z.  in  1884,  against 
16,647,606Z.  in  1883.  Prices  steadily  went 
down  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  although  no  great  losses  were 
made  during  the  year,  profits  were  so  meagre 
that  they  represented  little  more  than  bare 
commission.  The  extreme  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction, combined  with  the  lowest  freights 
ever  known,  has  just  enabled  the  trade  to  pay 
its  way,  but  without  having  regained  any  of 
the  strength  or  credit  lost  in  the  preceding 
years.  In  the  iron  trade,  values  have  been 
most  dishearteningly  low  for  the  makers,  and 
the  depression  is  naturally  felt  very  keenly  by 
the  engineering  community,  especially  those 
members  who  are  dependant  on  the  great 
industries  of  agriculture,  sugar  manufacture, 
and  shipbuilding.  Steel  for  structures  in  large 
sections  is  as  cheap  as  iron,  while  bridges, 
roofs,  and  all  structural  ironwork,  have  not  been 
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so  low-priced  for  many  years.  There  has  been 
■x  great  absence  of  railway  extension,  though 
this  has  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  numerous  widenings  and  enlargement  of 
stations  on  the  part  of  the  companies.  The 
price  for  copper,  as  the  result  of  the  year’s 
trading,  is  not  only  about  12  per  cent,  below 
the  lowest  price  ever  known,  but  some  30  per 
cent,  below  what  is  usually  considered 
moderate  and  safe,  and  nearly  the  same  story 
has  to  be  told  of  tin,  lead,  and  spelter.  It 
would  seem,  looking  merely  at  the  value  of 
materials,  that  never  could  a house  be  built  as 
cheaply  as  now  ; but,  unfortunately,  the 
decline  has  been  correspondingly  rapid  in  the 
demand  for  houses,  and  also,  except  in 
favoured  localities,  in  the  value  of  rents. 


THE  contrast  presented  by  the  declining 
* dividends  of  some  of  the  most  important 
railway  companies  to  the  cheering  reports  of 
those  minor  associations,  the  omnibus  and 
tramway  companies,  has  extreme  significance. 
It  demands  the  very  serious  attention  of  men 
of  business.  Of  course  an  explanation  is  forth- 
coming as  to  the  former  result.  In  one  in- 
stance it  is  the  decline  in  manufacturing 
industry,  in  another  the  falling-off  in  passengers 
going  abroad,  and  so  on.  And  in  so  far  as 
these  excuses  go  to  show  that  care,  skill,  and 
other  good  qualities  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
stall  of  each  several  line,  as  has  always  been 
the  case,  we  heartily  agree  with  them.  But 
improvement  of  property  is  better  than  the 
best  explanations  why  the  reverse  is  going  on  ; 
especially  when  that  reverse  has  been  long- 
predicted,  unless  certain  steps  were  taken  to 
avoid  it.  Thus  the  10  per  cent,  dividend,  with 
II.  5s.  bonus,  free  of  income-tax,  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  shows  a 
prosperity  like  that  which  attended  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Bailway  in  1844.  The  Tram- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  paid  5J  per  cent, 
all  round  on  their  capital  last  year,  and  G,  8, 
and  10  per  cent,  dividends  are  being  announced 
for  the  last  six  months.  And  yet  the  tram- 
ways have  to  spend  80  per  cent.,  and  the 
omnibus  companies  more  than  90  per  cent.,  of 
their  receipts  for  the  conduct  of  their  traffic. 


THE  reason  for  this  difference  is  to  be  found 
A in  the  fact  that  the  smaller  companies  have 
concentrated  their  energies  on  one  description  of 
traffic.  Of  that  they  keep  a complete  debtor 
and  creditor  account.  They  work  with  their 
eyes  open.  They  content  their  customers  and 
they  pay.  The  railways  that  act  on  the  same 
way  prosper  also,— as  in  the  case  of  the  Taff 
Vale,— with  its  16  per  cent,  dividend.  But 
the  railways  that  attempt  incompatible  traffic, 
that  run  slow  mineral  trains  and  fast  passenger 
trains,  necessarily  interfering  with  one  an- 
other, and  actually  so  doing  to  the  extent 
of  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  lines  for 
traffic  by  40  per  cent.,  are  going  backwards, 
as  they  have  been  doing  for  some  time. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  attempt  to 
raise  the  freights  by  the  Bills  now  deposited 
will  succeed.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  such  as 
the  carriage  of  hops,  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
revert  to  wagons  and  horses  than  to  pay  the 
proposed  tariff.  If  the  managers  of  the  English 
railways  would  take  a leaf  out  of  the  hook  of 
the  French  Railway  Companies  they  might 
expect,  in  a few  years,  to  earn  as  good 
dividends  By  carrying,  at  a fair  and  ascer- 
tained profit,  all  such  freight  as  can  afford  to 
pay  for  speed  ; and  by  remitting  to  water 
carriage  all  such  traffic  as  can  not  afford  so  to 
pay,  trade  and  commerce  would  be  relieved 
from  a heavy  burdeD,  industry  would  be 
stimulated,  and  railway  dividends  would 
become  as  good  as  omnibus  and  tramwav 
dividends  in  this  country,  and  as  railway 
dividends  in  France,  actually  are. 


TN  regard  to  the  proposal  mentioned  in  c 
Fans  letter  last  week  to  erect  a lofty  ii 
of  300  metres  (984  ft.)  high,  at  the  Pa 
EvhAilmn  °f  1889,  it  may  be  further  observ 
that  this  is  not  dictated  altogether  by 
i S're  ,t0.,P°sse?s  great  novelty,  for  it 
Jaimed  that  the  scheme  will  have  certi 
scientific  advantages.  One  of  these  will 
that  strategic  observations  con  be  made,  havi 


a radius  of  60  kilometres,  and  thus  military 
telegraphy  may  have  a good  deal  of  additional 
light  shed  upon  it  by  experiments,  such  as 
communicating  with  Rouen,  and  other  distant 
towns,  in  case  of  a repetition  of  an  invasion 
and  siege.  As  incidental  observations,  meteor- 
ology and  the  condition  of  atmospheric 
currents,  astronomy,  and  experiments  on 
electric  lighting  at  this  vast  height,  would  all 
come  under  consideration.  G'omparing  the 
Exhibition  tower  at  300  metres,  we  find  that 
the  tower  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is  159  ; the 
Fleche  at  Rouen,  150;  the  Pyramids,  146; 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  142  ; St.  Stephen’s  Dom 
at  Vienna,  138  ; St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  132  ; the 
Invalides,  Paris,  105  ; the  Pantheon,  79  ; 
and  Notre  Dame,  66  metres. 

I^EW  YORK  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
d-'  free  from  the  reproach  of  overcrowding, 
seeing  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  it 
contained  101,735  separate  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  17,615,  or  more  than  three- 
eighths,  were  exclusively  of  wood,  or  some  other 
inflammable  material.  Only  about  49,000  of 
the  New  York  buildings  are  used  exclusively 
for  dwellings,  29,000  being  used  partly  for 
habitation  and  partly  for  business  purposes. 
The  whole  population  of  New  York  is  located 
in  77,000  buildings,  many  of  which  are  em- 
ployed also  for  business  or  manufactures,  and 
this  makes  an  average  of  sixteen  persons  to  a 
house.  The  outlook  is  not  improved  by  the 
fact,  that  a large  portion  of  the  city  is  filled 
with  small  and  inferior  houses. 


THE  paper  which  was  read  by  Captain 
Douglas  Galton  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  evening,  on 
the  question  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of 
the  metropolis,  contained  a concise  historical 
sketch  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  a resume  of 
“ The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Sewage.”  The  question  has  been 
a “burning”  one  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  forty  years,  and  its  present  condition 
is  undoubtedly,  as  Captain  Galton  observed, 
due  to  the  hap-hazard  way  in  which  the 
metropolitan  drainage  system  came  into  exis- 
tence. Captain  Galton  recounts  the  circum- 
stances which  operated  to  prevent  the  main- 
drainage  system  being  rendered  more  perfect 
than  it  is,  and  concluded  his  paper  with  the 
following  paragraph  ; — 

“ The  importance  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  lies  not  so  much  in  what  it  recommends 
for  the  metropolis,  as  in  the  valuable  information 
which  it  has  collected  on  the  present  state  of  the 
general  question  of  sewage  disposal,— information 
which  is  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  whole 
country.  The  comprehensive  manner  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  treated  is  of  especial  value  at  the 
present  time,  because  the  country  is  becoming  too 
closely  built  over  for  this  question  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  any  longer  in  the  laissez-faire  condition 
which  it  has  hitherto  occupied,  if  regard  is  to  bo  had 
to  the  puri  ty  of  the  air,  the  purity  of  the  soil,  or  the 
purity  of  the  rivers  and  watercourses.” 


MEETING  was  arranged  at  the  Mansit 
House  for  Friday  this  week,  at  three  p.i 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
obtain  more  extended  support  for  the  Park 
Museum,  so  that  it  may  be  firmly  establish! 
on  a permanent  basis.  We  sincerely  hope  th 
effort  will  be  well  supported,  and  that  son 
substantial  guarantee  will  be  raised  for  t] 
continued  existence  and  prosperity  of  an  insl 
tution  which  has  been  such  a useful  and  ir 
portant  centre  of  sanitary  work  and  stud 
In  connexion  with  the  subject,  we  may  me 
tion  that  the  large  and  valuable  collection 
books  in  the  Health  Section  of  the  Library 
the  International  Health  Exhibition,  consistii 
ot  about  1,500  volumes,  has  been  presented 
the  Library  of  the  Parkes  Museum,  thi 
adding  materially  to  a sanitary  library  whi( 
was  already  of  considerable  value. 


THE  recently-reported  case  of  Mitchell 
-L  The  Darley  Main  Colliery  Compar 
though  in  itself  a decision  as  to  the  subsiden 
ot  land  from  mining,  in  principle  has  a ve 
wule  application.  In  effect  it  decides  that 
there  has  been  some  kind  of  undergrou 
working  and  a subsidence  occurs  in  cons 
quence  so  that  damage  is  done  to  a persoi 
property,  the  subsidence  is  the  cause  of  actic 


This  is  followed  by  the  further  development  of 
the  principle  that  if  there  ensues  a second 
subsidence  several  years  after  the  first  in  con- 
sequence of  the  old  working,  an  action  will 
still  lie  for  any  damage  which  may  occur,  and 
it  is  not  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
The  second  subsidence  is,  in  fact,  a new  and 
wholly  independent  injury  if  damage  result 
from  it.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  general  legal  principles  which 
underlie  this  important  decision  : the  effect  of 
it,  whether  damage  be  caused  to  buildings  by 
mining  or  by  excavations  of  other  sort,  is  very 
visible. 


WE  recently  commented  on  the  noise  occa- 
» » sioned  in  the  Law  Courts  by  the  machinery 
beneath  the  central  hall,  which  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  electric  light.  To  noise  is  now 
added  a strong  and  offensive  smell,  which  per- 
vades the  hall  and  the  adjoining  passages.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  unhealthy,  being  apparently 
produced  by  the  oil  or  grease  on  the  machinery. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  creditable  to  the 
public  department  which  superintends  this 
building  that  our  metropolitan  law  courts 
should  reek  with  offensive  smells. 


ON  Monday,  February  9th,  the  obsequies  of 
the  late  M.  du  Sommerard  were  celebrated 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Sever  in  and  at  the  ceme- 
tery of  P6re-la-Chaise,  with  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  suitable  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
held  the  important  offices  of  Director  of  the 
Musiie  de  Cluny,  Vice-President  of  the  “Com- 
mission des  Monuments  Historiques,”  Presi- 
dent of  the  “ Association  des  Artistes  ” (includ- 
ing painters,  sculptors,  and  architects),  and  who 
was  a “ Grand  Officier  ” of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  a member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
besides  being  the  holder  of  many  foreign  orders 
and  honorary  decorations.  The  pall-bearers 
were  M.  Kaempfen,  Directeur  des  Beaux- Arts, 
representing  the  French  Government  ; M.  Bou- 
guereau,  President  of  the  Acadihnie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  ; M.  Antonin  Proust,  Deputy-President  of 
the  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques  ; 
and  M.  Sabatier,  Senior  Vice-President  of  the 
Association  des  Artistes  ; all  of  whom,  in  the 
name  of  the  various  bodies  which  they  repre- 
sented, spoke  in  commemoration  of  the  pro- 
fessional career  of  the  deceased,  referring  also 
more  especially  to  the  important  part  which,  as 
Commissaire-Gen^ral  of  France,  he  had  taken 
in  the  International  Exhibitions  at  London  in 
1872  and  Vienna  in  1874,  to  the  dutiful  and 
artistic  care  which  he  had  taken  in  the  con- 
servation and  increase  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Musee  de  Cluny,  and  to  his  active  collaboration 
in  the  recent  formation  of  the  Comparative 
Museum  of  Sculpture  and  Casts  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Trocadero. 


A RCHITECTS  who  desire  to  turn  an  easy,  if 
AL  not  an  honest,  penny  are  certainly  not  left 
without  their  opportunities  and  suggestions  in 
that  direction.  A fortnight  since  we  noticed 
the  circular  of  a building  firm,  offering  commis- 
sions on  work  introduced.  We  have  now 
before  us  a circular  of  a more  ambitious 
description,  on  larger  paper,  and  with  more 
pomp  and  circumstance  ; the  appeal  of  a Land 
and  Building  Company  “To  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  indicating  that  the  directors  are 
prepared  to  erect  private  houses,  schools, 
hotels,  churches,  or  public  buildings  on  the 
following  terms  : — “The  Directors  will  erect 
any  of  the  above  class  of  properties  at  a profit 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  moneys  expended  on  the 
works  in  materials,  labour,  and  hire  of  plant, 
and  will  allow  the  architects  or  surveyors 
introducing  business  (that  is  accepted  by  the 
Directors)  half  the  Company’s  profit,  viz.,  5 per 
cent.  The  Commission  is  payable  on  receipt  of 
all  monies  by  the  Company.”  The  directors 
must  surely  be  aware  that  architects  and  sur- 
veyors are  supposed  to  be  the  impartial 
advisers  of  their  clients,  yet  they  are  offering 
the  profession  the  direct  inducement  to  advise 
clients  for  their  own,  the  architects’,  private 
interests  in  an  indirect  and  underhand  way 
In  both  these  cases  the  circulars  in  question 
were  sent  to  us  by  architects,  requesting  our 
repudiation,  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  of 
any  co-operation  in  such  dealings.  We  shall 
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be  happy  to  deal  with  any  more  literature  of 
the  same  sort  that  may  be  going  iaboiit. 


rpHE  following  little  story  throws  an  interest- 
JL  ing  light  on  the  spirit  in  which  some  of  the 
so-called  sculpture  in  connexion  with  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  is  carried  out  by  the  carving 
firms  who  supply  statues  of  the  proper  saints 
at  so  much  a head.  A dignitary  of  the  church, 
looking  on  at  the  work  of  a carver  on  a re- 
stored church  front,  wished  to  inform  himself 
of  the  cost  of  such  work.  “ Why,  that  de- 
pends,” was  the  reply  ; “ you  see  they  are  so 
different ; now,  one  like  that  David  there  runs 
into  aheapof  money, — ’arps  and  that  like  makes 
’em  ever  so  dear.”  The  questioner  tried  again 
with,  “Well,  then,  what  do  you  suppose  those 
angels  would  come  to  ? ” “ Oh  ! we  don’t 

think  nothing  of  angels  ; we  turn  them  out  by 
the  dozen ! ” 


PROVISION  FOR  HOUSING 

THE  WORKING  GLASSES  IN  ITALY. 

The  urgency  of  the  question  of  housing  the 
workman  is  by  no  moans  felt  only  within  the 
shores  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Iu  Italy,  where 
the  climate  allows  so  many  of  the  occupations 
of  daily  life  to  be  carried  on  out  of  doors,  the 
cubic  volume  of  house-room  required  per  indi- 
vidual is  much  less  than  is  the  case  with  us. 
Y'et  so  great  is  the  pressure  as  to  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  Government  in  the  case  of 
their  most  important  arsenal.  In  Italy,  it 
Bhould  be  remembered,  the  problem  of  housing 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  on  a given  area 
has  been  twice  solved,  ancKthat  under  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  civilisation.  In  Imperial  times, 
as  we  know  from  the  structural  remains  of 
Pompeii,  the  sleeping-apartments  for  working 
folk,  as  well  as  for  domestic  servants,  were  but 
little  larger  than  would  hold  a bed  or  mattress. 
The  cubicula  were  often  without  doors,  shut  off 
from  court  or  corridor  only  by  a curtain,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  little  open-fronted  dens 
occupied  as  shops.  It  was  before,  rather  than 
in,  these  apartments  that  the  wares  for  sale 
were  displayed  to  attract  attention,  and  that, 
as  in  the  present  day  in  Naples,  the  owners 
were  wont  to  carry  on  their  handicraft  al  fresco. 
[t  is  desirable  to  bear  this  question  of  accommo- 
dation in  mind  when  any  question  arises  as  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  Italian  and  English  build- 
iisgs.  Material,  over  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
is  cheaply  furnished  by  tufa,  which  is  as  easy 
to  quarry  and  to  dress  as  our  own  chalk,  or  by 
other  building  stones,  some  of  them  of  great 
excellence  and  beauty.  Lime  almost  every- 
where is  excellent,  and  the  lapilli,  or  white 
gritty  volcanic  ashes,  or,  rather,  cinders,  form 
an  admirable  ingredient  for  cement,  for  stucco, 
and  for  scagliola.  The  men,  in  many  instances, 
are  born  masons;  constructing, with  the  utmost 
readiness,  out  of  a few  stones,  a little  mortar, 
and  perhaps  a coating  or  cushion  of  mud,  those 
temporary  appliances  for  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  carpenter ; as, 
for  example,  the  centering  of  an  arch.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  solidity  of  the  buildings  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  throughout  Italy,  in- 
tended as  they  are  to  resist  the  force  of  earth- 
quake, are  incomparably  greater  than  with 
■ourselves.  Thus  when  we  set  the  quantity  of 
walling  required  for  a given  content  of  cubic 
space  in  Italy,  against  the  cheapness  of  the 
material  and  of  the  workmanship,  we  still  find 
that  it  is  only  by  the  reduction  to  the  minimum 
size  of  the  accommodation  per  head,  as  in  the 
cells  of  the  large  monasteries,  that  cost  is  kept 
from  becoming  excessive. 

Around  the  great  arsenal  of  Spezia  the 
working  population  has  been  housed,  or  has 
housed  itself,  in  so  small  a space  of  house- 
room,  that  the  result  has  been  to  intensify 
the  recent  ravages  of  cholera,  which  is  said 
tu  have  raged  more  fiercely  there  than  even 
in  Naples.  The  Minister  of  Marine  has  called 
on  the  Municipality  of  Spezia  to  aid  in  re- 
moving the  source  of  mischief,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  attributable  to  overcrowding.  Dwellings  to 
accommodate  1,000  families  are  at  once  to 
bo  commenced,  and  to  be  completed  within 
three  years.  The  buildings  will  be  somewhat 
on  the  ordinary  plan  of  the  monasteries,  but 
of  three  floors  only ; a quadrangular  edifice 
surrounding  an  interior  court  or  garden  of 
-00  metres  on  a side.  A hospital,  with  200 
beds,  an  infant  asylum,  a public  school,  a 
washhouse,  and  an  establishment  of  warm 


baths,  will  also  be  erected  ; as  well  as 
a sort  of  hospitium  or  accommodation  for  the 
nightly  lodging  of  200  workmen.  The  charges 
proposed  are  extremely  moderate.  For  each 
room  the  rent  is  fixed  at  4 francs  a month, 
which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  11.  18s.  4d.  per 
year.  For  a kitchen  the  rent  is  3 francs  a 
month  ; for  the  temporary  lodging,  2d.  per 
night ; for  a warm  bath,  Id. 

It  is  proposed  to  meet  the  expenditure  by  a 
loan  of  G£  millions  of  francs  at  5 per  cent., 
which  rate  of  interest  is  to  cover  a sinking  fund 
to  extinguish  the  debt  in  twenty-five  years.  By 
comparing  this  amount  of  capital  and  rate  of 
interest  with  the  charges  for  rent,  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  accommodation  will  bo  about  38 '21. 
per  room,  about  25*51.  per  kitchen,  — the 
kitchens  will  probably  be  in  the  basement, — and 
they  are  usually,  in  Italian  houses,  what  we 
should  consider  disproportionately  small, — and 
about  601.  for  each  bed  of  temporary  accommo- 
dation. In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  use  of 
such  furniture  as  is  indispensable  must  be 
included  in  the  nightly  charge.  As  the  interest 
on  the  proposed  capital  will  amount  to  13,0001. 
a year,  it  is  evident  that  the  provision  to  be 
made  is  for  more  than  the  thousand  families 
mentioned  in  the  first  instance.  It  will  be 
matter  of  great  interest  to  watch  the  mode  in 
which  this  project  is  carried  out.  Working 
plans  of  the  buildings  may,  perhaps,  be 
obtained  and  communicated  by  some  of  our 
travelling  architectural  students  ; and  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  establishment,  which  (he 
careful  and  accurate  book  - keeping  of  the 
Italian  statisticians  will,  no  doubt,  provide  in 
exact  detail,  will  be  full  of  instruction  for 
ourselves. 

The  water  supply,  in  buildings  of  somewhat 
the  same  kind  as  those  described,  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  is  usually  given  by  wells  sunk  in  the 
court ; and  a little  crane,  fixed  on  the  topmost 
story,  enables  any  occupant  of  a floor  in  a 
vertical  line  below  to  draw  water  by  a rope 
passing  over  the  pulley  of  the  crane.  Of  course 
this  method  depends  on  the  geological  character  i 
of  the  site.  If  large  quantities  of  water  are 
required  this  hand- work  comes  to  an  appreciable 
cost  of  labour  ; but  as  it  may  be  said  to  econo- 
mise time  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  it  is 
likely  to  be  generally  preferred  to  the  laying  on 
of  water  through  pipes,  even  at  the  lowest  cost 
yet  known  in  any  of  the  great  American  cities. 

In  the  calculations  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made,  by  ourselves  and  by  others, 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  erecting  in  London  or 
other  great  centres  of  population  large  ccenobia, 
or  buildings  for  the  occupation  of  a considerable 
body  of  workpeople,  the  cost  has  usually  come 
out  at  such  a figure  as  to  be  prohibitive.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  habits  and  prejudices  of 
the  English  people  are  such  as  to  limit  our 
cheap  house  architecture  to  the  mean  and  paltry 
aspect  of  such  places  as  the  outskirts  of  Bir- 
mingham. We  suspect,  however,  that  prejudices 
of  this  kind  would  disappear  before  the  offer  of 
cheap  accommodation  in  a commodious  barrack 
or  hospitium  like  a great  I talian  monastery.  The 
real  question  is,  Can  this  be  cheaply  given  ? 
The  subject  will  well  repay  a large  amount  of 
study.  We  fear  that  the  exigencies  of  our  climate 
are  such  as  to  demand  a cubic  volume  of  space, 
per  head  of  the  residents,  which,  at  our  prices 
for  land,  for  materials,  and  for  workmanship, 
render  very  cheap  housing  impracticable. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  will  be  doing  good 
service  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public  to 
have  the  matter  thoroughly  threshed  out. 

It  is  clear  that  in  all  the  inquiries  and  dis- 
cussions that  are  now  going  on  as  to  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes,  such  a statement  of  the 
practical  cost  per  head,  or  per  100  ft.  of  space, 
as  might  be  taken  to  be  normal,  is  a primary 
requisite.  This  would,  of  course,  involve  the 
adoption,  at  all  events  for  purposes  of  calcula- 
tion, of  a normal  plan  of  dwelling-house, 
whether  composite,  as  in  the  case  of  a large 
building  to  contain  a number  of  families,  or 
simple,  as  in  the  case  of  rows  of  small  houses. 
Wo  anticipate  that  the  ground-rent  (which 
should  be  calculated  separately)  would  be 
lowest  for  the  large  house,  but  that  the  cost 
of  building  would  be  lowest  for  the  row.  That, 
however,  is  a matter  that  would  soon  come  into 
daylight.  Provided  with  a scheme  of  this  kind, 
distinguishing  the  cost  for  site;  for  buildings ; 
and  for  rates,  gas  and  water  supply  ; on  either 
plan,  our  municipal  authorities,  or  any  persons 
interested  in  the  provision  of  accommodation 
for  the  working  classes,  would  have  given 
ground  from  which  to  start.  To  provide  a 


.normal  plan  and  estimate  would  be  beginning 
at  the  beginning ; and  this  work  of  the  Italian 
Government  may  well  aid  us  in  the  task. 


THE  CAIRENE  HOUSE. 

On  Wednesday  last  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  LL.D.,  ( 
delivered  a lecture  tethe  students  of  the  Jloyal 
Academy  on  “ Cairene  Domestic  Architecture.” 
The  lecturer  said  that  the  subject  he  had 
chosen  was  large  but  yet  obscure,- — large  in 
point  of  its  far-reaching  architectural  scope, 
and  obscure  in  the  little  which  is  known  about 
it  in  the  present  day.  This  house  architec- 
ture had  not  had  its  chance,  it  was  fast  dying 
outy  and  the  number  of  those  few  but  earnest 
enthusiasts  who  strove  to  save  itB  few  records 
was  indeed  small : among  this  number  were  Mr. 
Frank  Dillon  and  Mr.  James  Wild,  to  the  former 
of  whom  Mr.  Poole  expressed  his  great  indebted- 
ness for  a series  of  beautiful  water-colour 
drawings  unexampled  in  point  of  completeness  . 
and  fidelity, — :the  only  series  of  the  kind  extant. 

The  great  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  two 
sides,— its  eastern  side  and  its  western  side. 
The  names  we  assign  to  these  two  great  sister 
arts  are  Gothic  and  Arab,  both  strangely 
wrong  when  taken  in  their  literal  sense. 
These  two  arts  are  in  many  respects  so  nearly 
akin  td  one  another,  and  the  one  bears  such  re- 
markable and  unmistakable  traces  of  the  same 
movements  as  the  other,  that,  in  order  to  study 
either  in  any  complete  manner,  due  considera- 
tion must  be  paid  to  its  sister  art.  In  the 
latest  great  mosque,  for  instance,  a century  old, 
distinct  traces  of  the  Renaissance  style  may  be 
observed  which  are  so  prominent,  and  carry  so 
much  conviction  with  them  that  one  can  no 
longer  doubt  the  distinct  affinity  between  these 
two  branches. 

Where  did  this  Arab  art  originate,  and  who 
were  its  makers  ? To  answer  these  questions 
we  must  turn  our  steps  back  to  the  distant 
period  of  3,000  years  ago : we  have  an  old 
Theban  fresco  representing  all  the  particulars 
of  what  domestic  architecture  then  was.  Here 
we  see  the  belvedere  looking  northwards, 
and  the  same  sloping  ventilators  open  in  the 
same  direction,  covering  the  terraces  of  the 
upper  stories,  as  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Cairene  house  of  the  present  century.  The 
rpason,  perhaps,  that  there  have  been  so  few 
radical  changes  is  that  the  style  of  architecture 
which  is  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  especially  to 
Cairo,  is  thoroughly  suited  to  the  climate  of  the 
country. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  built  of 
wood,  which  must  have  been  expensive  in  a 
country  where  very  few  trees  are  to  be  found  ; 
but  this  circumstance  shows  the  infinite  trouble 
which  the  working  architect  would  take  in 
order  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  appearance 
of  hi3  work,  and  to  render  it  thereby  as  pleasing 
to  the  eye  as  possible.  And  the  mention  of 
the  word  architect  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  were  the  designers  of  these 
beautiful  buildings.  Regarding  those  of  very 
ancient  date,  history  is  silent ; but  when  we 
come  to  those  which  are  comparatively  more 
modern,  we  can  say  with  certainty  that  the 
decorators  were  Christian  Copts.  When  wo  say 
that  they  were  Copts,  we  must  not  forgot  that 
though  the  art-workmen  were  undoubtedly  all 
Copts,  the  architects  of  greater  buildings  were 
both  Copts  and  Greeks. 

So  many  circumstances  have  combined  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  theory,  that  one  or  two 
instances  may  suffice  to  do  away  with  any 
doubts  on  the  subject.  Remembering  the 
essentially  decorative  character  of  Cairene  art, 
in  comparing  the  ornament  of  the  Coptic 
church  with  that  of  the  Mohammadan  mosque, 
we  find  designs  of  a precisely  similar  nature, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the 
theory  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  finest 
Coptic  geometrical  and  florid  patterns  spring 
from  a central  cross, and  that  this  cross-pattern, 
modified  so  as  to  conceal  or  obliterate  the  cross 
itself,  is  found  in  the  Mohammadan  mosques, 
where  a cross  could  not  possibly  be  introduced,  as 
a symbol  contrary  to  all  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Muslim.  One  has  ouly  to  compare  the 
Coptic  type  with  the  cross  with  the  Coptic 
type  used  for  Mohammadan  without  to  see  the 
far  greater  beauty  of  the  Christian  pattern. 
The  cross  suggests  its  surroundings,  pai  terns 
without  it  are  either  heavy  in  the  centre 
from  the  superposition  of  the  saltire  on 
the  cross,  so  as  practically  to  erase  it, 
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or  they  present  an  appearance  suggestive  of 
vacancy  and  nnmeaningness, — the  want  of  a 
true  centre.  In  any  case,  whichever  way  we 
look  at  it,  the  force  of  the  Mohammadan  pattern 
is  in  the  surroundings,  that  of  the  Christian 
pattern  in  the  centre ; it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  state  which  is  the  more  beautiful,  nay,  which 
is  the  only  beautiful  one;  and  this  fact  does 
away  with  the  sentiment  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  this  Eastern  art  is  no  Christian 
art ; and  it  is  surely  well  to  remove  a feeling 
which,  if  true,  would  deserve  our  entire  respect. 
It  is,  then,  to  the  Copts  aud  to  their  religion 
that  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
beautiful  work  they  have  left  behind  them,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  artists  to  strive  to 
maintain. 

Cairo  is,  and,  practically,  for  centuries  has 
been,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  best  specimens  of 
our  subject.  The  art  of  Cairo  in  the  Middle 
Ages  must  stand  before  Spanish  aud  Indian,  or 
even  Sicilian,  but  in  domestic  work  it  is  an  art 
of  within  rather  than  of  without.  Its  beauty 
is,  so  to  speak,  indoors.  The  outside  of  the 
Cairo  house  is  comparatively  plain,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  a handsome 
door,  and  sometimes  a latticed  window, 
usually  belonging  to  the  inferior  apart- 
ments, the  Oriental  habits  precluding  any 
unnecessary  views  upon  the  street.  The  house 
architecture  of  Cairo  is  all  that  really  survives 
of  fine  Mediaeval  work  of  this  kind,  and  is  now 
on  the  eve  of  perishing.  The  examples  still 
remaining  are  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Even  so  short  a time  as 
foriy  years  ago  there  were  a multitude  of  speci- 
mens of  houses  which  were  marvels  of  deco- 
rative skill.  A few  efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been 
made  to  rescue  them  from  hopeless  obliteration, 
notably  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Dillon,  who,  in  his 
splendid  water-colour  drawings  referred  to 
above,  has  given  us  what  he  actually  saw 
btfore  him  on  the  spot,  and  not  artistic  efforts 
straining  after  effect.  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole 
also,  by  dint  of  untiring  energy,  has  succeeded, 
not  in  transplanting  a whole  Cairene  house  to 
England,  but  in  reproducing,  with  the  original 
materials,  an  Egyptian  room,  which,  though 
Bomewhat  diminutive  in  point  of  size,  is  still  an 
accurate  representation,  and  which  is  to  be  seen 
no.v  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  plan  of  the  Cairene  house  is  intricate  in 
details,  the  principles  being,  however,  simple. 
One  must  not  be  led  into  taking  one  house 
as  a general  example  and  type  of  all  the 
rest.  By  so  doing  we  should  narrow  our- 
selves into  forming  an  idea  that  these  houses 
were  all  built  alike,  on  hard  and  fast  rules, 
a notion  entirely  contrary  to  that  which  the 
architect  had  in  view.  His  great  idea  was 
variety,  and  his  chief  care  to  avoid  monotony 
in  appearance  and  construction;  hence  it  is  that 
all  houseB  differ  in  their  details.  The  Cairene 
house  was  built  round  three,  or  sometimes  four, 
sides  of  a central  court,  in  the  which  was  planted 
a fine  tree.  When  the  house  itself  only  took  up 
three  pides  of  the  court,  the  fourth  was  usually 
ocoupied  by  a partition  wall,  separating  it  from 
another  house.  When  there  are  more  courts 
than  one  the  house  is  made  up  of  so  many 
different  houses,  corresponding  in  number  to 
that  of  the  courts.  The  principal  side  in  point 
of  decorative  beauty,  that,  in  fact,  on  which  the 
artist  lavished  all  his  skill,  was  the  side  which 
looked  towards  the  north,  and  the  reason  for 
ibis  was  twofold,  first  because  the  belvedere 
or  open  room  with  arches  was  built  to  face  in 
that  direction,  and  secondly  in  order  that  the 
cool  breezes  thence  might  penetrate  the  latticed 
windows  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house. 
This  belvedere  was  a sort  of  open  gallery  with 
pillars  in  front,*  which  formed  an  agreeable 
lounge  in  the  hot  weather,  and  which  almost 
always  was  reserved  to  tho  use  of  the  men  ; in 
some  cases,  however,  we  find  it  latticed  up  to  a 
sufficient  height  for  the  use  of  the  women.  The 
horror  which  the  Coptic  artist  and  architect 
had  of  monotony  alike  in  construction  and 
design  is  eminently  exemplified  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stories  and  rooms,  which  present 
great  irregularity.  Thus  the  chief  room  or 
men’s  saloon  on  the  ground  floor  often  reaches 
to  the  roof,  as  also  does  the  chief  room  on  the 
second  floor  or  women’s  saloon,  and  again  we 
have  an  intermediate  story  or  mezzanine  built 
over  a lower  ground-floor.  The  ground-floor,  and 
usually  the  greater  portion  of  the  north  side,  is 
generally  built  of  stone,  and  painted  in  alternate 


courses  of  red  ochre  and  white  ; the  higher 
part  plastered  with  the  fine  white  gypsum  of 
the  country.  Throughout  the  building  great 
constructive  skill  is  shown,  and,  as  in  all 
architecture,  wherever  the  construction  is  good 
it  is  sure  to  be  shown  prominently.  So  it  is 
with  our  Cairene  house.  The  beams  which 
support  the  ceiling  are  plainly  visible  to  the 
eye,  and  are  supported  at  the  ends  by  elongated 
corbels  ending  in  perfect  stalagmitic  patterns. 
Nothing  is  hidden  away  : everything  is  fair  and 
above  ground  ; there  is  no  insincere  work,  and. 
unlike  our  modern  edifices,  the  process  of  build- 
ing would  have  stood  the  minutest  and  most 
critical  inspection.  The  principal  rooms  in  the 
house  were  the  belvedere  mentioned  above,  the 
men’s  saloon,  and  tho  women’s  saloon.  One  of 
the  beauties  of  these  rooms  is  the  extensive  use 
of  wood  and  the  rare  use  of  stucco,  which  is,  in- 
deed, a testimonial  to  the  sterling  value  of  the 
architect’s  work,  since  ho  preferred  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  employ  wood  for  his  purpose, 
when  he  might  have  got  a far  easier  but  more 
perishable  material  at  home.  The  men’s  saloon 
and  the  women’s  saloon  were  much  the  same,  as 
far  as  their  design  was  concerned,  the  women’s 
being,  if  anything,  the  finer  of  the  two  ; the 
Orientals  showing  that  they,  too,  as  much  as 
other  people,  had  the  right  feeling  as  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  reception  apartment  of  the 
chief  lady  of  the  house.  The  room  itself  had 
a depressed  centre,  at  each  extremity  of  which 
was  a deep  bay  or  dais  raised  slightly  above 
tho  central  level.  Round  each  of  these  daises 
ran  divans,  and  in  the  extremities  of  the 
recesses  were  the  latticed  windows,*  known  as 
Meshrabeeyehs,  unequalled  for  their  perfect 
harmony  of  designs  in  wood.  Above  the  de- 
pressed centre  rises  a clerestory,  which  is 
usually  lighted  by  a lantern  or  dome.  Round 
the  walls  runs  a high  dado,  made  of  light- 
coloured  marbles,  inlaid  in  simple  geometrical 
patterns,  or  rich  blue  tiles  of  floral  patterns, 
and  in  this  simplicity  the  Copts  showed 
their  excellent  taste.  Our  Oriental  artist 
never  forced  a complicated  pattern  before 
people’s  faces  so  as  to  constantly  bewilder  them 
and  tire  their  eyes.  But  when  we  bring  a piece 
of  lattice-work  to  England,  and  put  it  in  a wrong 
place,  we  may  say,  because  others  do,  that  it  is 
very  charming,  but  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we 
put  it  down  as  too  complicated,  and,  iherefore, 
trying  to  the  eyes.  But  when  the  Egyptian 
sat  in  his  room  or  saloon  he  was  not  obliged  to 
be  for  ever  staring  at  lattices  and  elaborately 
intricate  patterns.  The  meshrabeeyeh  was 
behind  him,  and  the  reposeful  dado  on  his  level. 
The  general  surface,  besides  the  dado,  was 
usually  painted  in  bluish  grey  distemper,  or 
the  white  gypsum  of  the  country  was  left.  The 
only  breaks  iu  the  wall  were  those  which  were 
absolutely  necessary,  such  as  cupboards  and 
recesses  for  pottery,  porcelain,  &c.  The  only 
furniture,  and  that  of  the  simplest  kind,  con- 
sisted in  a small  table  for  meals,  and  on  the 
daises  fawn-coloured  mats,  a prayer  carpet  or 
two,  and  divans.  What  we  should  call  the 
furniture  in  our  sense  in  reality  did  not  exist, 
the  house  being  furnished  by  the  architect 
and  not  by  the  upholsterer.  Stained  glass 
was  used  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
meshrabeeyeh,  and  constantly  in  the  comolete 
stained-glass  windows  higher  up  the  wall.  In 
the  centre  of  the  depressed  centre,  in  a tesselated 
marble  pavement,  a fountain  played.  There 
was  also  a niche  in  the  wall,  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  the  direction  of  prayer.  As  regards 
colour,  and  this  is  about  the  last  point  for  our 
consideration,  the  Copts  used  what  we  should 
call  decidedly  primitive  colours.  The  red  stands 
for  vermilion,  the  yellow  gold,  the  blue  lapis 
lazuli  or  ultramarine,  the  green  emerald 
(sulphate  of  copper),  the  black  ebony,  and  the 
white  ivory  ; and,  in  their  colour,  the  workmen 
had  due  regard  for  their  earlier  predecessors’ 
example,  and,  although  they  might  have  made 
use  of  the  Persian  mixed  tints,  they  preferred 
to  employ  the  above  primitive  colours,  which 
in  no  case,  in  the  good  period,  grate  on  one’s 
sense  of  harmony  or  offend  the  eye.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  age  of  domestic  art,  which  is 
known  by  examples,  mixed  tints  came  in.  The 
possibility  of  adapting  an  art  such  as  this  to 
our  country  and  climate  is  a question  which 
has  met  with  ridicule  from  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  way  to  set  about  the  work.  It  is  not 
an  undertaking  to  be  finished  in  a day  or  a 
work  to  be  treated  lightly.  The  only  way  to 
set  about  it  is  to  acquire  a complete  knowledge 


of  the  grammar  of  the  art,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  its  language,  instead  of,  parrot-like,  re-  - 
peating  unintelligible  phrases.  This  truth  was  • 
illustrated  by  meshrabeeyehs,  which  we  usually 
imagine  as  being  closely  latticed,  but  which  here  ; 
showed  large  open  arches,  as  well  as  by  instances  ; 
of  the  open  lattices  commonly  used  in  men’s  ; 
apartments.  The  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  urged  I 
upon  his  audience  the  necessity  of  sending  ; 
students  to  Cairo  to  study  on  the  spot  this  • 
noble  art, — an  art  which,  in  house  architecture.  . 
has  no  rival,  and  yet  which  is  fast  dying  away. 


FARM  BUILDINGS# 

The  question  of  satisfactorily  planning  and  1 
constructing  buildings  for  agricultural  purposes  * 
is  likely  in  the  immediate  future  to  become  a i 
pressing  one,  and  although  we  architects  may  ' 
not  be  called  in  as  often  as  we  should  wish,  s»  > 
much  work  of  this  class  falls  into  the  hands  of 
land  agents  and  managers  of  estates,  still  it  is  i 
worth  our  while  to  study  the  question  as  closely 
as  we  can,  and  to  give  it  more  attention  than  i 
the  subject  has  hitherto  received,  particularly  ■ 
keeping  in  view  the  all-important  point  of 
economy,  as,  with  decreased  rents  and  the  un- 
certainty that  must  for  many  years  to  come 
overhang  the  agricultural  interest,  owners  will 
be  loth  to  spend  the  sums  that  even  of  late  • 
years  have  been  spent  upon  this  class  of  pro-  . 
perty  ; and  although  the  different  companies  for 
advancing  money  for  the  improvement  of  landed! 
estates  have  helped  many  landlords  to  improve 
their  holdings  and  replace  the  old  and  dilapi- 
dated buildings  with  more  modern  ones,  and  on 
estates  under  good  agents  and  wealthy  land- 
lords much  has  been  tried  in  the  way  of  expe- 
riment, and  so-called  model  buildings  have  been 
erected,  still  the  great  question  will  always  be,  , 
what  is  the  least  expense  that  can  be  entered  l 
into  properly  to  house  tho  various  farm  stock  ; 
and  implements,  and  to  construct  the  necessary 
dwellings  for  the  farmer  and  his  labourers? 

There  seems  little  doubt  also  that  one  of  the  * 
next  experiments  of  the  present  rulers  of  our  • 
destinies  will  be  to  try  and  develope  more  ■ 
largely  that  class  of  farmers  known  as  peasant 
proprietors,  and  this  will  of  necessity  give 
a certain  amount  of  impetus  to  agricultural 
building;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  capital 
required  to  be  spent  will  in  all  probability  be 
provided  by  the  State  in  the  form  of  mortgage 
loans,  only  carefully-planned  buildings,  useful 
for  their  several  purposes  and  economical  in 
construction,  should  be  erected,  and  I purpose 
to  give  here  the  information  bearing  upon  this 
question  I have  managed  to  gather  during  the 
last  few  years. 

I Bhall  not  attempt  to  take  you  into  the 
higher  fields  of  theory,  or  to  go  into  the  vexed 
questions  of  silos,  covered  yards,  or  any  of  the 
elaborate  details  of  so-called  model  premises, 
but  will  describe  the  various  buildings  requisite 
for  an  average-sized  mixed  husbandry  farm ; 
and  have  selected  as  examples  three  sets  of 
buildings  in  the  Midland  counties,  as  being  fair- 
specimens  of  the  ordinary  requirements.  J 
have  had  no  experience  of  specially-arranged 
dairy  farms,  or  of  the  buildings  requisite  in  the 
hop-growing  districts  of  the  southern  counties  ; 
nor  have  any  of  tho  people  with  whom  I have 
come  into  connexion  yet  entered  largely  inte 
the  manufacture  of  jam, — which  industry,  I 
understand,  is  to  rescue  the  impoverished 
British  farmer  from  his  present  Slough  of 
Despond. 

The  first  point  to  consider  in  fixing  the  site  - 
of  almost  any  building  in  a country  district  is 
the  water  supply,  and  for  farming  purposes  it 
is  most  important  that  a plentiful  supply  should 
be  obtainable  close  at  hand.  In  theory,  also, 
it  is  best  that  the  buildings  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  holding  ; but  in 
practice  I find  that  the  farmers  as  a rule  prefer 
to  have  their  house  and  home  buildiugs  as  near 
to  a village  as  they  can  be  got.  On  any  holding 
above  400  acres,  the  Btock-yards,  &c.,  then, 
should  at  any  rate  be  on  the  farm  itself,  and  a 
foreman’s  cottage  should  be  built  close  at  hand. 
The  position  of  the  main  roads  must  be  care- 
fully studied,  and  the  easiest  access  to  railway 
stations  considered,  the  cost  of  transport  being- 
one  of  the  largest  items  of  expenditure  in  out- 
lying districts. 

Having  satisfactorily  settled  the  site,  the 
next  point  to  consider  is,  whether  there  shall 
be  one,  two,  or  more  stock-yards.  For  holdings 


* See  illustration  in  this  number. 


* See  second  illustration. 


‘ A paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  6th  inst. 
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xip  to  500  acres  two  yards  will  as  a rule  suffice  ; 
but  it  is  best,  if  the  funds  at  the  architect’s  dis- 
posal will  allow  of  it,  always  to  give  two,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  separate  the  yards  thoroughly. 
The  plan  of  Threave’s  Farm  shows  a simple 
way  of  doing  this.*  Having  arranged  the  yards, 
the  next  point  to  take  into  consideration  is  the 
aspect ; and  it  is  most  essential  to  place  the 
buildings  so  in  relation  to  the  crew-yards  that 
the  stock  fattening  shall  get  the  benefit  of  all 
the  sun  that  can  be  obtained,  and  also  should 
be  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  the  build- 
ings. The  buildings  should,  therefore,  be  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  yards,  and 
the  Bides  to  the  south  and  west  left  open.  The 
level  of  the  yard  should  be  about  2 ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  stable  pavement,  and  should  be 
made  as  impervious  as  possible  by  well  ramming 
and  clay  puddling  so  as  to  keep  the  straw- 
bedding,  &c.,  in  the  yard  as  "good”  as 
possible.  In  the  yards  provision  should  be 
■made  for  drinking-water  for  the  stock,  and  if 
this  can  be  running  water  so  much  the  better  ; 
and  an  overflow-pipe  to  keep  the  yard  sufficiently 
■drained  is  a necessity. 

In  disposing  the  various  buildings  round  the 
yards,  it  is  best  to  place  the  following  within 
easy  distance  of  the  farmer’s  house  or  bailiff’s 
cottage  : the  nag  stable,  gig-house,  and  harness- 
room,  the  calf-house,  and  the  infirmary  box.  The 
first  for  convenience  by  day,  and  the  latter  by 
night,  as  occasion  may  arise  when  it  will  be 
important  to  watch  a cow  or  mare,  or  to  feed 
the  calves  by  hand,  and  a dry  way  of  access  to 
them  is  a good  thing.  It  is  a fault  on  the  right 
side  to  make  both  the  gig-house  and  harness- 
room  larger  than  the  uses  indicated  by  their 
names  would  imply,  as  the  gig-house  becomes 
generally  a storage  place  for  all  sorts  of  odds 
and  ends,  from  a sack  of  potatoes  to  empty 
bottles ; and  in  the  harness-room  the  odd  boy 
about  the  place  cleans  the  boots,  oils  the  gun, 
and  reads  the  local  weekly  paper  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  About  18  ft.  by  14  ft.  is  a good 
average  size  for  the  gig-house,  and  about  half 
that  width  for  the  harness-room.  A small  loft 
is  usually  arranged  over  in  which  a small  supply 
■of  corn  is  kept,  along  with  apples. 

Taking  the  buildings  in  the  rotation  of 
Hie  plan  before  us,  we  next  come  to  the 
calf-house,  which,  in  an  ordinary  way,  is 
simply  a large  box,  about  18  ft.  square, 
with  a low  manger  on  three  sides  divided 
up  by  wooden  palings  into  pens  of  about 
i‘>  ft.  square.  In  larger  buildings  it  will  some- 
times form  a detached  building  with,  perhaps,  a 
tramway  running  down  the  centre  for  conveni- 
ence of  feeding,  with  the  pens  on  each  side, 

* See  also  sections  and  elevations  on  separato  plate  in 
thi"  week’s  illustrations. 


and  a gangway  all  around  of  about  4 ft.  With 
this  arrangement  the  floor  is  sometimes  sunk 
about  2 ft.  6 in.,  and  I have  seen  a very  simple  and 
ingenious  contrivance  for  altering  the  height  of 
the  manger  daily  as  the  bedding  gradually 
becomes  raised,  so  that  the  calves  can  get  at 
their  food  without  difficulty,  but  an  ordinary 
iron  trough  answers  all  practical  purposes. 

The  internal  temperature  of  the  calf-house 
should  be  kept  as  even  as  possible,  and  it  is 
better  to  build  them  with  hollow  walls.  I need 
not  add  that  no  loft  for  hay  or  any  other  fodder 
should  be  placed  over  any  cow-shed  or  similar 
building,  as  the  hay  is  not  by  any  means  im- 
proved by  the  exhalations  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
risk  of  fire  is  intensified. 

The  most  impervious  floor  is  the  best,  and  I 
advise  any  of  the  many  forms  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  whether  called  Granolithic, 
Imperial  stone,  or  Wilkinson’s  patent  concrete,  is 
immaterial,  so  long  as  the  cement  is  really  good 
and  the  granite  chips  and  shingle  clean.  I can 
speak  in  high  terms  of  Wilkinson’s  work  from 
practical  experience. 

The  cowhouse  may  next  be  described.  It  is 
a great  point  here,  as  well  as  in  the  calf-house 
and  stable,  to  ensure  an  equal  temperature  and 
perfect  ventilation.  Where  the  buildings  are 
of  brick,  hollow  walls  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance, care  being  taken  to  have  a thoroughly 
effectual  damp-course  of  slates  in  cement,  and 
two  or  three  courses  of  brickwork,  also  cemented 
under,  to  keep  out  the  mice  and  rats,  great 
enemies  of  the  farmer  as  far  as  his  buildings 
are  concerned.  The  usual  width  of  a cow- 
house is  about  18  ft. ; this  allows  of  a feeding- 
passage  at  the  back  of  the  mangers  of  4 ft. 
The  floor  should  slope  very  slightly  towards  the 
heels  of  the  cows,  and  there  should  then  be 
a drop  of  2i  in.  into  a surface-gutter  about 
1 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  the  remainder  will  form 
the  usual  gangway.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
divide  the  building  np  into  stalls,  but  it  is 
better  to  do  so  at  the  manger.  This  is  done  in 
the  simplest  -way  with  oak  paling.  The  mangers 
should  be  constructed  of  some  hard  and  im- 
pervious material.  There  are  very  good  pur- 
posely-made glazed  terra-cotta  bricks  for  this 
purpose.  Hard  blue  Staffordshire  bricks  also 
do  very  well,  but  one  of  the  simplest  and  best 
mangers  is  formed  by  using  the  large-sized 
half  pipes,  of  glazed  stoneware  used  for  drain- 
age works,  bedded  on  concrete,  and  having  an 
oak  capping.  The  joints  are  fewer  and  easier 
made  than  with  the  other  materials  mentioned. 
I am  now  referring  more  particularly  to  what 
one  may  call  home-made  fittings,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  iron  fittings  manufactured  by 
those  firms  who  devote  their  energies  to  stable 
fittings.  The  cost  of  these  would  be  more  than 


the  ordinary  buildings  would  carry ; although 
for  dairy  farms,  and  in  those  establishments  of 
a more  or  less  show  character,  they  are  very 
effective. 

But  the  strongest  fittings,  and  those  which 
are  least  likely  to  cost  money  in  repairs  or  to 
need  repairs,  are  those  best  suited  for  the 
farmer. 

Again,  the  simplest  methods  of  ventilation 
are  the  best,  and  the  system  I recommend  is  to 
carry  up  a large  trough  of  wood,  about  2 ft.  6 in. 
broad  at  the  base,  gradually  decreasing  to 
about  1 ft.  3 in.  at  the  outlet,  and  having  a 
plain  cap  at  the  top.  The  sides  should  be 
formed  in  two  thicknesses,  and  the  spaces 
between  filled  with  sawdust.  Sufficient  air  will 
find  its  way  in  by  the  door  and  windows  to 
thoroughly  change  the  air  in  a very  short  time. 
One  ventilator  in  about  every  15  ft.  of  length 
will  suffice. 

The  doors  of  a cow-house  should  always  open 
outwards,  and  should  not  be  less  than  4 ft.  wide ; 
4 ft.  6 in.  is  a better  width,  and  sliding  doors 
are  best.  But  here  again  the  question  of  cost 
will  probably  intervene.  I may  say  here  that 
it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  use  nothing  in 
the  way  of  hinges  or  bolts,  &c.,  except 
the  strongest,  and  those  only  that  can  be 
made  or  repaired,  if  necessary,  by  the  village 
smith.  Avoid  complicated  patents.  The 
windows  Bhould  be  placed  at  such  a height 
that  if  the  upper  portion  is  glazed  it  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  horns  of  the  stock  in  the  yards. 
The  old-fashioned  hit-and-miss  window,  strongly 
made  in  wood  is  as  good  as  anything,  and  if 
with  a small  quantity  of  glass  over  will  answer 
every  purpose.  Where  the  glass  is  omitted  in 
the  windows,  a few  glass  slates  or  tiles  in  the 
roof  will  be  of  urc.  Cast-iron  hit-and-miss 
windows  can  be  obtained  from  many  founders. 
The  cost  of  one,  3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  will  be 
about  25s.,  list  price. 

We  next  take  in  hand  the  stable.  There  is 
little  to  say  about  it  that  has  not  already  been 
mentioned  in  describing  the  cow-house.  The  stall 
divisions,  which  should  be  about  9 ft.  deep,  should 
be  about  6 ft.  3 in.  apart  centre  to  centre,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  strong;  the  mangers  should 
be  much  as  described  for  the  cow-house,  but  one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  horse  is  rather  a 
dainty  feeder  and  has  a very  strong  objection 
to  dirt.  Therefore,  to  avoid  waste  it  is  a good 
thing  to  have  the  mangers  of  some  materials 
easily  kept  clean,  and  here,  again,  any  strong 
glazed  ware  will  be  found  the  best.  A cart- 
horse stable  should  be,  at  least,  18  ft.  wide,  and 
that  dimension  is  quite  sufficient.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  harness,  &c.,  is  fre- 
quently kept  in  the  stable  (although  this  is  a 
bad  thing  to  do),  and  provision  should  be  made 
for,  at  any  rate,  temporarily  placing  the  saddles, 
&c.,  on  rests  until  they  can  be  put  away  in  the 
gear-house. 

Harking  back  to  the  dainty  ways  of  a horse  : 
as  regards  his  feeding,  I have  been  told  that 
if  one°was  to  place  a pin  amongst  a feed  of  com 
in  the  manger,  a horse  would  in  all  pro- 
bability pick  np  every  grain  and  leave  the  pin. 
I have  not  tried  the  experiment,  but  I quite 
believe  I should  do  the  same  myself.  As  regards 
ventilation,  the  same  as  1 described  previously 
for  the  cow-house  will  answer  admirably.  But 
avoid  if  possible  any  cross  draughts,  and  if  you 
are  obliged,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  to  put 
either  windows  or  ventilators  in  the  same  side 
as  the  mangers,  keep  them  as  high  as  possible. 

The  horses  are  usually  brought  into  the 
stables  reeking  hot  from  ploughing  or  other 
work  in  the  winter,  and  would  then  be  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  cold.  I do  not  think,  even  in 
the  best  stables,  it  is  a good  thing  to  lay  on 
water  to  the  drinking-pot  forming  part  of  some 
iron  mangers.  A horse  will  drink  with  much 
greater  zest  from  a freshly-drawn  bucket  of 
clear  water  than  from  a slimy  trough  that  may 
have  been  standing  for  days,  and  it  is  more 
natural  for  a horse  to  drink  from  the  ground- 
level  and  not  from  a raised  trough  ; he  can  get 
his  nose  much  better  into  the  bucket.  If  you 
are  compelled,  from  motives  of  economy  or 
want  of  space,  to  place  lofts  for  hay  or  corn  over 
the  stable  (only  do  so  when  you  are  absolutely 
obliged)  be  sure  and  have  the  loft-floor  of 
cement.  The  old  plaster  floors  cannot  be  beaten 
for  this  purpose  as  they  are  rather  warmer  than 
a Portland  cement  concrete  ; but  in  ordinary 
farm  buildings  it  will  raiely  happen  that  you 
will  have  to  place  lofts  over  any  of  the  build- 
ings, but  in  hunting-stables  and  those  attached 
to  country  houses  the  architect  is  obliged  to 
put  his  lofts  on  the  upper  floor,  and  this 
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arrangement  has  many  conveniences ; but, 
wherever  possible,  put  lofts  over  coach-houses, 
harness-rooms,  &c.,  and  only  put  a passage  for 
service  over  the  stable.  I fancy,  as  a rough 
rule  in  large  stables,  about  half  of  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  stable  would  give  the  requisite 
amount  of  floor-space  for  the  lofts.  Mice  are 
troublesome  amongst  the  corn.  It  is  a good 
thing,  where  they  are  very  destructive,  to  cover 
the  floor  and  line  the  walls  with  thin  zinc. 

The  harness  and  gear-house  should  be  placed 
as  near  to  the  stable  as  possible,  and  should 
be  about  8 ft.  wide,  and  should  have  a fire- 
opening and  flue,  as  here  the  farm  labourers 
who  are  not  boarded  occasionally  sit  to  take 
their  “ bit  on  the  thumb,”  and  it  is  frequently 
useful  to  be  able  to  make  up  a fire  quickly  to 
heat  a bran-mash  or  boil  food  for  the  pigs  ; and 
a fireplace  here  saves  a journey  to,  and  gossip 
in,  the  farm-kitchen.  Harness  fittings  should 
be  of  the  strongest  and  rudest  description ; 
there  is  nothing  better  than  strorg  oak  pegs, 
built  well  into  the  wall.  The  gear-house  should 
have  a good-sized  window. 

A small  space  should  also  be  provided  for 
storing,  under  lock  and  key,  artificial  manures 
and  oil-cake.  The  floor  of  this  department 
should  be  of  wood,  with  about  half  an  inch 
between  each  board,  and  plenty  of  ventilation 
under,  as  oilcake  very  quickly  gets  mouldy,  and 
requires  to  be  kept  in  a dry  and  well-ventilated 
place.  Between  the  stable  and  the  cow-house 
is  the  best  situation  for  the  root  and  chaff- 
cutting  place ; in  small  farms  an  area  about 
12  ft.  by  18  ft.  will  do,  but  in  larger  ones  these 
dimensions  should  be  increased.  As  the  roots 
will  probably  be  stacked  and  bedded  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stable  range  to  the  crew- 
yard,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a door  at  both 
ends  of  the  building.  In  the  ordinary  way,  of 
course,  the  machines  will  be  worked  by  hand, 
but  on  large  farms,  and  in  other  cases  where 
steam  power  is  used  for  other  purposes,  the 
chafE-cutting,  pulping,  &c.,  will  be  done  by 
steam  power.  In  the  large  set  of  buildings 
the  same  engine,  one  of  about  10-horse  power, 
drivep,  works  the  sawing-machine,  and  also 
does  the  chaff  and  root  cutting,  Ac.,  the  gearing 
being  interchangeable. 

The  barn,  partly  I suppose  by  the  greater 
facility  with  which  farmers  now  dispose  of  their 
produce,  and  partly  also  from  the  fact  that 
much  that  was  formerly  placed  in  the  barn  is 
now  kept  in  separate  places,  is  generally  built 
very  much  smaller  than  used  to  be  the  case. 
Jlany  of  us  have  no  doubt  wondered  at  the 
tremendous  stocks  that  must  have  been  accu- 
mulated m the  tithe-barns  of  bygone  days 
Unfortunately  m recent  years  the  farmer  has 
been  only  too  anxious  to  get  his  corn  thrashed 
and  sold,  and  there  has  been  little  use  made  of 

onWa,  f°r  °?g  8toring  ~35  ft.  to  50  ft.  by 
-0  ft.  will  nowadays  be  considered  a good  barn. 

It  is  usual  to  put  the  doors  of  such  size  that  a 
wagon  can  be  driven  through  it,  and  about  a third 
of  the  barn  has  a sort  of  loft  over.  Cement 

rende8  S®  beSfIflo.or’  and  ic  is  a good  thing  to 
render  the  walls  in  cement  for  about  5 ft  in 

jS,a11  round-  Sufficient  ventilation  is 
gained  by  putting  a few  air-slits,  which  should 
be  covered  with  bird-netting  to  keep  out  in- 
trusive sparrows.  y 

builfbuJ.6  you  ro““a  most  ot  the 

buudinas,  and  there  remain  only  to  describe 

the  open  Bheds  for  various  purposes,  and  the 
piggeries.  Open  sheds  are  required  firstly  in 
the  crew.ynrds  for  the  protection  of  the  fatten- 
g.  stock,  and  neat  for  the  corering  of  the 
various  implements,  wagons,  and  carts.  The 

or  iron,  and  these  should  be  placed  on 
stone  bases.  The  too  of  Placed  on 

Should  be  about  1 ft.  L>ve  the  ievTof  “e° 

™rg°f,the  Jard’  t0  keeP  the  wood  or  iron 

£e  bS  Trt  ! dMP  ue<ld!”g  laid  f” 

tne  beasts.  Great  care  should  be  taken  with 
the  principal  trusses  of  the  sheds,  as  indeed 

tWhohTthe”™  build“«B’  aacl  1 thi"h  that  on 
to  .a.  3ueen-Post  truss  is  the  best  one 

mmsm 

way.  ’ th  fc  are  wanted  out  of  the 

sheds*ds°hk„uldaretPaTir,y  meDti°”ed  that 

south-east  £ S?  t 8un  PossibIe,  so  the 
utn  east  is  the  best  aspect  for  them;  but 


with  the  cart  and  implement  shed  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  as  they  should  be  sheltered  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  sun,  and  also  from  the 
rainy  quarter,  which  in  most  English  districts 
is  the  south-west;  so  that  the  best  position  for 
the  cart-shed  is  facing  north-east.  It  should 
also  be  on  the  main  farm  road  if  possible. 
About  15  ft.  is  a good  depth  for  these  sheds.  In 
many  cases  an  additional  useful  room  could  be 
obtained  for  standing  implements  by  bringing 
down  the  eaves  of  the  barn  to  take  anything 
not  finding  sufficient  length  of  room  in  the 
cart-shed.  This  would  be  cheaper  than  in- 
creasing the  width  of  the  shed  throughout. 

An  important  point  is  to  get  a good  isolated 
infirmary  box.  This  should  be  about  14  ft. 
square,  and  be  as  much  apart  from  the  other 
stables,  »ic.,  as  the  yard  will  allow,  but  Bhould 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  farm-house. 

Ordinarily  in  England  we  do  not  give  very 
much  thought  to  the  housing  of  the  pigs ; but 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Swiss  buildings  upon  the 
wall  you  will  see  that  very  great  attention  is 
given  to  “ interesting  little  animals.” 

Over  the  in  firmary -box  in  the  buildings  shown 
on  the  wall  I have  arranged  the  pigeon-cot,  or 
dove-  us,  as  it  is  called  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  great  point  in  arranging  a dove-’us  or 
columbarium  is  to  provide  plenty  of  nests,  and  in 
building  with  brick  this  is  easily  done.  A table 
in  the  centre,  a looking-glass,  and  a good  lump 
of  salt,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pigeon-cot.  It  is  a good  thing  not  to 
put  an  external  door,  as  pigeons  are  easily 
stolen  by  putting  a net  over  the  pigeon-holes 
and  then  rattling  the  doors  which  startles  the 
birds,  driving  them  into  the  nets.  Of  course, 
this  applies  more  particularly  to  those  detached 
buildings  at  some  little  distance  from  the  house. 

I am  afraid  that  I have  already  exhausted 
your  patience,  or  I should  have  wished  to  have 
gone  into  the  question  of  labourers’  cottages 
and  the  working  portions  of  farm-houses. 
But  the  time  at  our  disposal  will  not 
allow  this.  The  question  of  cost  is  the  great 
one  that  requires  attention,  and  the  pomts  for 
us,  as  architects,  to  consider  how  best  we  can 
build  the  most  durable  buildings,  leaving  to  the 
farmer  and  land  agent  to  give  us  iu  each  case 
the  particular  requirements,  and  having  obtained 
from  them  the  number  of  horses  likely  to  be 
required  on  the  farm,  and  the  number  of  cattle 
kept,  then  to  give  them  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation, and  to  do  this  always  with  the  materials 
ready  to  our  hand. 

, ^ ain  having  continually  impressed  upon  me 
that  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  recently  is 
really  greater  than  the  land  can  bear,  and  that 
we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  to  devising,  if  it 
be  possible,  cheaper  modes  of  construction. 
And  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  the  gentle- 
men present  can  give  us  any  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  concrete  buildings.  I am  of  opinion 
tfiat  farm  premises  might  be  erected  more 
cheaply  in  this  material  in  many  districts. 

lhen  the  question  of  roofing  material  is  also  a 
most  important  one.  Galvanised  iron  is  recom- 
mended by  many  as  the  coming  material.  I 
cannot  say  that  I have  yet  seen  it  introduced  in 
an  architectural  manner;  and  it  seems  to  me 
lacking  in  the  first  essential  for  roofing  material 
-durability.  It  will  do  admirably  for  open 
barns  and  in  similar  positions,  but  how  long  will 
it  last,  watertight,  without  painting  ? Not 
qmte  iong  enough  to  repay  the  first  cost,  I am 
afraid  We  have  a difficult  problem  to  work 
out.  Let  us  do  it  well, -with  beauty,  if  possible, 

— but  always  with  truth. 


For  a few  notes  of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  see  next  column. 


Endless  Wire  Saw.-A  French  engineer, 

M.  v lalette,  has  invented  a now  saw  f„; 
stone-cntting,  consisting  of  an  endless  metallic 
cord,  composed  of  one  or  more  soft  steel 
wires  twisted  together,  and  subjected  to 
a continuous  movement  in  a uniform  direc- 
taon  It  is  fed  with  silicions  sand  or  grit 
mued  w.th  water,  os  in  ordinary  stone' 

hrStom  *aCiHtate  ita  penetration  to 

the  bottom  of  the  crevice,  and  to  prevent 

take![d'  6 apParatus  ca”  to  easily  set  up, 
one  of  r”’  “‘"rPerteS  from  place  to  place 
“°h whtalf T advantages  being  the  readiness 
with  which  it  can  be  used  in  quarries  so  aq  tn 

fheldH>Perflf°r8t^ansporfcation-  M-  Tissandrier 
the  editor  of  La  Nature,  speaks  of  it  as  “ the 
butter-cuttmg  wire  used  for  sawing  stones.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  Friday,  tl 
6th  inst.,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  President,  in  tl 
chair,  it  was  intimated  that  the  second  Saturdr 
afternoon  visit  will  be  made  this  Saturday,  tl 
14th,  to  16,  Carlton  House- terrace,  Waterlo- 
place. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  then  read  a paper  c 
Farm  Buildings,”  which  will  be  found  i 
another  column. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussioi 
said  that  any  special  subject  brought  before  tl 
Association  by  a man  who  had  devoted  h. 
attention  to  mastering  its  details  must  be  prr 
fessionally  interesting.  Mr.  Young  had  ev: 
denf.ly  gone  into  the  subject  con  amove  as  we1 
as  from  a professional  point  of  view,  and  lial 
given  them  a most  useful  lecture  for  referenc 
hereafter.  An  important  question  for  th 
architect  and  engineer  was  the  necessity  o 
seeing  how  the  greatest  amount  of  accommoda 
tion  could  be  brought  into  the  smallest  space: 
how  the  health  of  the  stock  could  best  be  pro 
served;  and  instead  of  rule-of-thumb,  thn! 
there  should  be  a raison  d’etre  for  everything 
Considering  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  building,  ant 
the  great  depression  in  agricultnre,  the  neces 
sity  for  arriving  at  the  lowest  cost,  in  the  mosi 
scientific  manner,  became  at  once  apparent 
With  reference  to  damp -courses,  it  was  necessary 
m wet  climates  to  have  these  to  the  chimneys,  i 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  said  he  should  be  sorry  ii 
the  cutting  up  of  the  land  into  small  holdings 
resulted  in  farm  buildings  being  too  much  oi 
one  pattern.  Architects,  if  consulted  in  refer- 
ence to  such  buildings,  should  study  what  was 
most  suitable,  in  conjunction  with  the  landscape, 
as  a model  farm  set  down  amongst  beautiful 
scenery  would  mar  it  to  a great  extent.  He 
had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  remarked  that  in  the  matter 
of  plaster  floors  he  knew  of  an  instance  in 
which  a manure-tank  was  tried  in  the  yard, 
but  was  finally  filled  up.  It  was  found  that  the 
liquid  manure  did  not  get  to  the  tank,  but  that 
only  water  from  a neighbouring  stream  got 
there.  The  reason  so  much  trouble  was  taken 
in  Switzerland  in  regard  to  manure  was  its  uti- 
lisation in  tho  vineyards.  He  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Turner  had  always  found  that  the' 
great  difficulty  lay  in  the  question  of  cost.  The 
general  idea  was  to  have  good  buildings,  but  the 
expense  must  be  kept  down,  and,  as  Mr.  Young 
had  remarked,  this  question  would  become  more- 
difficult  in  future.  If  large  farms  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  could  not  afford 
good  buildings,  what  could  be  done  by  peasant 
proprietors  ? He  could  hardly  imagine  that  the 
system  of  ventilation  mentioned  by  Mr.  YouDg. 
would  answer  well;  but  he  found  that  Kite’s  or 
Boyle’s  ventilators  answered  in  stables.  His 
experience  was  that  concrete  was  the  best 
flooring  for  stables,  giving  a good  foothold  for 
the  horses,  and  being  the  cheapest  floor  that 
could  be  laid  down.  He  had  always  heard  the 
plaster  floors  called  ‘‘Nott’s  floors,”  but  he 
could  not  understand  their  being  warm.  He 
was  born  in  a house  with  such  floors,  and  it  was 
no  joke  to  get  out  of  bed  and  step  on  them  iu 
9° 'veatber.  As  to  the  cost  of  concrete  farm 
buildings,  they  might  be  economical  where 
several  farms  of  one  shape  and  in  one  district, 
had  to  be  built,  but  not  otherwise.  He  was 
afraid  that  picturesqueness  in  farm  buildings 
would  have  to  be  given  up,  especially  where  it, 
interfered  with  economy,  and  that  the  piameit 
buildings  would  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Ellison  questioned  wncilier  corrugated 
iron  roofs  would  come  into  use  in  farm  build- 
ings. They  stood  very  well  about  three  years, 
after  which  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
tar  or  paint  them  every  year.  The  question  of 
paving  was  often  a matter  of  choice,  one  man 
preferring  blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  and  anothev 
Dutch  clinkers. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  He  a’so 
referred  to  the  picturesqneness  and  simplicity 
with  which  Mr.  Young  had  treated  some  of 
these  buildings.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  used 
a good  deal  of  concrete  pavement ; he  believed 
it  was  the  best ; and  if  channelled  out  there  was 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  horses  slipping. 
Ihe  drainage  should  be  in  straight  lines,  with 
an  eyelet  at  every  junction. 

Mr.  Young,  in  replying,  advised  the  members 
to  get  the  Swiss  book  on  agricultural  con- 
struction to  which  he  had  referred.  With 
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•egard  to  simplicity,  nothing  in  that  way  was 
io  picturesque  as  a group  of  Sussex  farm  build- 
ngs,  while  there  could  be  no  greater  blot  on  a 
andscape  than  a set  of  new  farm  buildings 
auilt  of  new  bricks  and  slated. 


THE  PUGIN  TRAVELLING  STUDENT- 
SHIP. 

During  a part  of  last  week  there  were  ex- 
hibited, in  the  “Arbitration”  room  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  Con- 
duit-street, the  drawings  and  sketches  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  this  blue  ribbon  of 
the  architectural  sketcher,  which  this  year  has 
attracted  no  less  than  twelve  knights  of  the 
pencil ; in  strong  contrast  with  the  Godwin 
Bursary,  for  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  there 
were  but  two  competitors, — a very  regrettable 
fact,  and  one  which  is  a little  surprising  when 
we  recollect  the  complaint  in  some  quarters 
that  our  young  men  are  becoming  too  practical, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  artistic  side  of  the  pro- 
fession. Some  of  the  sketches  exhibited  are 
certainly  very  excellent,  and  in  at  least  one 
instance  of  quite  exceptional  quality.  We  say 
this  in  all  sincerity,  and  recalling,  as  well  as  we 
may,  former  competitions  for  the  same  prize, 
we  think  that  the  general  level  of  execution  is 
up  to  the  average  of  other  years. 

It  seems  to  be  understood  by  the  judges  and 
most  of  the  competitors  that  the  claims  of 
applicants  who  submit  specimens  of  both 
measured  drawings  in  ink  and  of  freehand, 
pencil  or  water-colour  sketches,  will  be  con- 
sidered before  those  of  students  who  produce 
the  one  or  the  other  alone.  This  is  only  right 
and  reasonable,  since  both  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  study  of  architecture ; and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  very  beautiful  work  in 
either  section  was  unaccompanied  by  any  effort 
in  the  other,  and  was,  probably,  m5re  or  less 
put  out  of  court  on  that  account. 

The  choice  of  the  judges  has  this  year  fallen 
upon  Hr.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  who  has  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  winning  the  Institute 
Silver  Medal  for  his  measured  drawings  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Leicester,  and  by  obtaining 
honourable  mention  in  the  last  competition 
for  the  Architectural  Association  Travelling 
Studentship.  We  think  that  few  will  question  the 
wisdom  or  justice  of  the  decision.  The  drawings 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  just  mentioned,  are  them- 
selves marvels  of  conscientious  draughtsman- 
ship, but  are  surpassed  by  those  of  Prior 
Cranden’s  Chapel,  now  shown  for  the  first 
time,  and  of  which  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
6ay  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  1 
the  way  of  beautiful  execution. 

Mr.  Bidlake’ s pencil  sketches*  show  a won- 
derful delicacy  of  touch  and  a painstaking  de- 
termination to  be  true  as  well  as  effective, 
which  is  most  delighful  and  refreshing  after 
some  of  the  dashing  scribbles  that  seem  fashion- 
able just  now.  We  would  offer  one  criticism, 
and  that  is,  that  the  author  seems  to  have, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a little  too 
great  love  for  the  effect  of  pretty  pencil  work 
for  its  own  sake,  and  apart  from  consideration 
of  the  objects  represented ; such  a feeling, 
though  creditable  in  itself,  is  likely  to  hamper 
its  possessor  unless  fully  recognised  and  kept  in 
its  place. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell,  to  whom  has  been 
awarded  a medal  of  merit  and  the  second 
place,  showed  careful  measured  drawings  of  the 
tomb  and  shrine  of  Henry  VII.  in  his  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Of  these  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  say  that  they  are  only  a little 
less  beautiful  than  the  drawings  of  the  same 
shrine  made  by  Mr.  Pither  in  1874,  and  which 
obtained  for  him  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Mr.  Cresswell  submitted  also  a large 
number  of  pencil  sketches,  some  strong  water- 
colours, and  two  drawings  of  a design  for 
a theological  college,  which  were  awarded 
a medal  of  merit  in  the  competition  for  the 
Soane  Medallion  last  year. 

Mr.  T.  MacLaren,  who,  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  Kerr,  was  recommended  to  the  prize 
committee  as  deserving  a second  medal,  ex- 
hibited some  fine  measured  drawings  of  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  some  care- 
ful ones  of  the  south  transept,  which  are  also 
good,  but  being  executed  some  time  back  show 
by  comparison  the  very  decided  progress  of 
their  author  in  draughtsmanship.  The  pencil 
sketches  of  this  competitor  are  numerous,  and 


particularly  interesting  as  representing  rather 
unfamiliar  objects  with  great  force  and  feeling. 
We  heartily  applaud  the  wish  to  recognise  the 
merit  of  Mr.  MacLaren’ s work.  Such  sketches 
as  those  of  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor, 
the  east  window  of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  that 
grand  old  fellow  the  Florentine  Boar,  should 
not  go  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Reginald  Barratt  sent  some  truly  delightful 
sketches  of  Italian  buildings  and  church  furni- 
ture,— and  other  less  architectural  objects, — 
sketches  which  are  certainly  above  the  common 
level  of  architectural  students’  work.  It  was 
obviously  no  lack  of  merit  that  failed  to  gain 
them  recognition,  but  probably  the  absence  of 
studies  of  English  work,  and,  indeed,  of  any 
important  ones  of  a purely  architectural  cha- 
racter. We  noticed  with  particular  pleasure 
the  sketches  of  the  market-place  at  Verona,  of 
the  font  in  the  Frari  Church  at  Venice,  some 
lamp-pendants,  and  some  Byzantine  capitals,  as 
well  as  one  of  a shrine  in  St.  Mark’s.* 

Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  had  a number  of  good 
sketches  in  portfolios  on  the  table,  but,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  larger  drawings,  they  may 
have  attracted  less  notice  than  their  merit 
entitled  them  to.  Mr.  Littlewood  had 
goodly  show  of  measured  work.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Sutton  exhibited  the  drawings  of  Terrington 
St.  Clements  Church,  which  gained  him  a 
medal  of  merit  in  another  competition  last  year. 
Among  the  other  competitors  there  was,  we 
believe,  one  from  the  United  States,  but  his 
work  was  not  up  to  the  level  of  what  we  have 
lately  seen  of  American  students’  sketches, — 
for  instance,  in  the  Sketch  Book  of  the 
Boston  Architectural  Association, — and  failed 
to  gain  recognition.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  this  will  not  in  any  way  tend  to  deter 
others  of  our  cousins  from  the  opposite  side 
of  “the  puddle”  from  competing  for  architec- 
tural honours  in  the  old  country  ; it  is  obvious, 
from  remarks  made  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  Institute  last  Monday  week, 
that  if  any  notice  at  all  were  taken  by 
the  judges  of  the  nationality  of  competitors — 
and  wo  do  not  for  a moment  believe  such 
a thing  possible — it  would  rather  tend  to 
take  the  form  of  considering  the  disadvan- 
tages nnder  which  those  students  labour  who 
have  none  of  the  fostering  care  of  our  London 
societies,  the  inspiring  influence  of  our  London 
buildings,  and  the  other  advantages  of 
residence  in  the  English  metropolis. 


* We  propose  to  reproduce  two  of  these  next  week. 


MR.  C.  ROACH  SMITH,  F.S.A.,  ON  THE 
ROMAN  WALL  OF  LONDON. 

LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCH.E.OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was’  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  at  King’s  College,  Somerset  House,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Waller  in  the  chair,  when  a paper  written 
by  Mr.  Charlee  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  vice- 
president  of  the  society,  was  read,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  that  gentleman,  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.  The  paper  was  entitled 
“ On  the  late  discoveries  in  the  Roman  Wall  at 
Bevis  Marks,  and  at  other  parts  of  the  northern 
mural  boundary  of  London,”  and  in  it  the  author 
said  : — 

The  London  and  Middlesex  Archasological 
Society  has  recently  contributed  materials  of 
the  most  important  kind  for  the  history  of 
Roman  London,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  a few  of  its  more  active  members. 
Written  records  are  but  scanty  ; they  are  but 
little  beyond  a blank  for  centuries.  They  do 
not  amount  to  as  much  as  the  newspapers  of 
onr  time  tell  us  in  a day.  Yet  the  metropolis 
of  Roman  Britain,  the  central  focus  of  the  pro 
vince  to  which  converged  the  great  highways; 
crowded  with  military  bodies,  with  travellers, 
merchants,  and  merchandise,  through  the  very 
heart  of  Britain,  must  have  had  a history  of  its 
own  which,  had  there  been  chronicles  of  it, 
would  have  stirred  our  souls  far  beyond  what 
is  effected  by  the  disjointed  and  loose  annals  of 
the  ages  immediately  subsequent.  Deprived  of 
written  narratives  which  would  have  revealed 
the  mental  life  of  the  great  city,  we  are  sup 
plied  only  with  a few  disintegrated  frag- 
ments of  tangible  memorials  to  help  the 
formation  of  some  idea  of  the  architectural 
constructiveness,  of  the  artistic  skill,  and 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  these,  however,  there  is  something,  and 


* A drawing  of  the  pulpit  in  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Rome,  which 
Mr.  Barratt  also  submitted,  was  reproduced  in  the  Builder 
for  July  12,  1884. 


it  is  the  duty  and  province  of  the  antiquary 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  When  bronze 
heads,  arms,  and  legs  are  dug  up  in  dif- 
ferent places,  in  imagination  we  restore  the 
bodies.  We  justly  conclude  that  they  were 
public  monuments,  and  that  no  city  but  one 
of  importance  could  have  afforded  such  costly 
adornments.  The  same  with  the  remains  of 
villas,  of  sculptures,  and  the  examples  of  the 
elegant  and  industrial  arts  preserved  in  our 
public  museums,  or  engraved  in  publications. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  here  and  there 
the  sites  of  public  buildings,  of  a temple,  and 
of  villas,  but  nothing  more  ; who  erected  them, 
or  at  what  precise  time,  there  is  nothing  to 
show.  The  genius  of  destruction  is  swift  and 
relentless ; almost  before  the  lapidary  record 
which  indicated  the  site  of  a temple  to  the 
personified  province  could  be  copied,  it  was 
snatched  from  us,  and  the  resurrection  of 
thousands  of  historical  monuments  has  been 
more  perpetually  fatal  to  them  than  the  grave 
in  which  they  had  so  long  been  buried. 

I need  not  here  describe  the  sculptures  which 
of  late  yearB  have  been  recovered  from  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  wall  on  the  north  of 
the  city  of  London.  The  Society  has  rendered  it 
unnecessary  by  its  engravings  and  descriptions. 
Added  to  these  must  be  the  statue  from  Bevis 
Marks,  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  cata- 
logue of  my  London  Collections  ;*  and  also  the 
fragments  of  sculptures  engraved  or  described 
in  the  same  volume.  I see  that  I remarked, 

“ They  prove  a violent  destruction  of  at  least 
considerable  portions  of  Roman  London,  at  a 
comparatively  early  time,”  &c. 

Especially  connected  with  the  discoveries 
now  before  the  Society  are  those  made  at 
Tower-hill,  in  1852,  described  in  my  “ Illustra- 
tions of  Roman  London,”  taken,  I make  no 
doubt,  from  the  foundations  of  a Roman 
bastion;  but  I had  no  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing this  disinterment.  With  them  were 
mill-stones  in  Andemach  lava  so  large  that 
they  must  have  been  worked  with  horses  or 
muies.  These  remains  were  all  from  the  foun- 
dations of  bastions  ; but  the  equally-important 
sculptured  stones,  which  I have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  in  former  years,  excavated  in  Thames- 
street,  were  in  the  foundations  of  the  curtain 
wall,  at  the  depth  of  some  14  or  15  feet.  They 
were  mostly  of  very  large  size,  sculptured,  with 
lewis  holes  ; and  must  have  originally  belonged 
to  edifices  of  great  public  importance.  They 
had  been  found,  I was  told,  by  hundreds,  and 
were  carted  away  forthwith  to  be  used  again 
for  building  materials.  There  were  some 
dozens  on  the  ground  when  I saw  and  sketched 
a few.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
existence  of  a wall  on  the  river-side  had  been 
denied, — denied  because  no  trace  of  it  could  be 
seen ! 

Now  come  the  questions,  when  and  for  what 
cause  or  causes  were  these  sculptures  placed  in 
the  foundations  of  the  wall  ? It  is  probable  I 
may  at  the  outset  be  at  variance  in  my  opinion 
with  some  of  my  friends  and  colleagues  in 
saying  “the  wall.”  They  may  consider  that 
the  bastions  do  not  properly  constitute  a part 
of  the  wall,  and  that  they  may  have  been  built 
later.  I look  upon  them  as  co-eval,  and  I have 
shown  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  river  mural 
boundary,  at  least,  sculptured  stones  were 
used  in  the  foundations  of  the  curtain  wall. 

Many  years  ago,  I laid  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  great  Roman  circumvallation  known 
as  “London  Wall”  was  built  ac  some  time 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Severus,  and  that  the 
limits  of  the  earlier  wall  did  not  extend  north- 
wards so  far  as  the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  inscriptions  found 
in  the  wall  afford  the  means  of  fixing  a date. 
But,  rude  and  rough  as  some  of  the  sculptures 
are,  taken  altogether  they  suggest  a compara- 
tively early  and  not  a late  date  ; they  are  quito 
unmixed  with  any  characteristics  of  the  style 
of  art  or  of  the  sentiment  of  the  times  after 
the  Constantines;  and,  I need  scarcely  add, 
they  show  no  trace  of  Christian  influence. 
Among  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  walls  of 
Bordeaux,  to  which  I am  about  to  refer,  was 
one  of  the  time  of  Posthumus,  A.D.  258,  proving 
the  wall  to  have  been  built  subsequently  to  that 
epoch.  Had  opportunities  been  afforded  in  past 
years,  no  doubt  some  decided  evidence  of  date 
might  have  been  gathered  from  other  parts  of 
the  London  Wall,  for  I believe  that  in  its  con- 
struction throughout  these  monuments  were 

* Also  in  " Illustration*  of  Roman  London,”  PI.  V. 

Ibid.,  PI.  VI. 
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used.  Why  were  they  employed  in  such  abun- 
dance ? They  indicate  violence  in  each  case, 
whether  they  are  from  pnblic  buildings  or  from 
cemeteries. 

When  the  city  was  enlarged,  large  portions  of 
the  latter  must  have  been  included  within  the 
walls,  where,  it  is  probable,  they  would  no  longer 
be  tolerated ; and,  moreover,  generations  had 
passed  away  and  the  memorials  of  tributary 
affection  had  become  disregarded.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  our  ancestors  ? Search 
the  graveyards,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  any  anterior 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  Search  the  churches, 
and  perhaps  not  one  in  a hundred  is  to  be  found. 
From  the  absence  of  historical  evidence  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  point  to  any  national 
calamity  to  which  the  destruction  of  public 
buildings  in  Londinium  can  be  inferred,  yet 
such  there  may  have  been,  and  extensions  of 
the  city  may  have  immediately  followed  it.  We 
shall  gain  something  by  comparison.  It  wi! 
be  seen  that  numerous  other  Roman  towns  and 
cities  exhibit  in  their  walls  precisely  similar 
revelations  as  those  of  London.  Most  of  the 
extremely  interesting  monuments  which  (chiefly 
by  aid  of  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Waller)  I have 
published*  from  Bordeaux,  Sens,  Dijon,  &c.,  are 
from  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  those 
towns.  At  Sens,  upwards  of  300  sculptures,  all 
more  or  less  important, f have  been  collected 
from  the  destroyed  walls;  at  Bordeaux  and 
many  other  places,  probably  as  many  more.  At 
Bordeaux  the  wall  was  found  to  be  built  to  a 
height  of  about  12  ft.,  and  to  the  thickness  of 
about  15  ft.,  with  large  worked  stones  from  the 
violent  destruction  of  ancient  monuments,  such 
as  temples,  palaces,  triumphal  arches,  foun- 
tains, tombs,  &c. ; these  stones  were  care- 
fully laid  without  mortar,  one  upon  another. 
Above  this  thick  substructure,  mortar  was 
used  for  the  usual  materials,  the  facing 
being  of  small  squared  stones  regularly 
laid,  with  bands  of  tiles  at  intervals.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Roman  masons,  in 
using  these  ancient  monumental  stones,  had, 
almost  always,  taken  care  to  avoid  useless 
mutilation,  and  had  evidently  laid  them  in  a 
spirit  of  religious  conservatism.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  degree  of  veneration  for 
these  remains,  it  was  obvious  that  the  monu- 
ments had  been  destroyed  by  violence.  The 
walls  had  been  built,  especially  on  the  south 
8>de,  ,uPon  the  ruins  of  burnt  houses,  and  the 
vicinity  was  entirely  composed  of  the  ddbris  of 
aucient  edifices  destroyed  by  fire;  many  of  the 
largest  stones  were  calcined,  and  almost  all 
bore  traces  of  intentional  and  brutal  mutila- 
tion. In  1826  another  excavation  at  Bordeaux. t 
brought  to  light  similar  sculptures,  with  a like 
respect  for  their  preservation ; for  they  had 
been  carefully  arranged  without  mortar,  in  the 
interior  of  the  wall,  and  guarded  on  the  ex- 
terior by  layers  of  enormous  stones,  placed 
without  cement.  I noticed  the  same  construc- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Tours.  Such  is  the  in- 
destructible tenacity  of  the  mortar,  that  while 
in  the  lower  part  fragments  of  large  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen  in  place, 
the  corps  of  the  wall  is  yet  well  preserved.  The 
extensive  lapidary  museum  at  Narbonne  has  been 
supplied  almost  wholly  from  the  destroyed  walls 
of  the  town.  I only  refer  to  a few  out  of  numer- 
ous instances,  and  I have  not  referred  to  the 
castra,  in  some  of  which  ancient  monuments 
have  been  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
as,  for  instance,  at  Lan;ay,  near  Tours,  where 
large  columns,  sawn  horizontally,  are  disposed 
exactly  as  those  were  which  I saw  in  a bastion 
at  Bevis  Marks.  M.  H.  Schuermans,  of  Liecm 
in  an  almost  exhaustive  article  on  the  Ramparts 
ot  Arlon  and  Tonsres.S  hm 


instance  suggested)  in  the  interval  between  the 
fourth  and  nineth  century. 

To  return  to  our  own  country,  I can  see  that 
these  discoveries  in  London  will  tend  to  pro- 
mote inquiry  as  to  what  similar  facts  have  oc- 
curred in  towns  and  castra  in  England.  Some 
can  certainly  be  shown. 

A discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Alfred 
White,  F.S.A. ; J.  E.  Price,  Hon.  Sec. ; and  the 
Chairman  took  part,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  unanimously  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith  for 
his  paper. 


JIIusfrafioiTs. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

York  Architectural  Association. — On  the  5th 
inst.,  in  the  saloon  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Parkin  completed  a course  of  three 
lectures  on  graphic  strains,  principally  referring 
to  buildings.  A good  attendance  at  each  meet- 
ing has  been  the  rule.  Mr.  Wm.  Hepper,  vice- 
president,  proposed  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  which  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr. 
Norman  R.  Yeomans.  Mr.  Parkin,  in  respond- 
ing, offered  a few  encouraging  words  as  to  the 
value  in  the  future  of  the  subjects  he  had 
attempted  to  demonstrate. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  in  the  Profes- 
sional Hall,  George-street.  The  President,  Mr.  G. 
Washington  Browne,  occupied  the  chair.  After 
some  preliminary  business,  the  Chairman  called 
on  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  to  read  h: 
paper  entitled  “ Gottfried  Semper  and  his 
Theory  of  Architecture.”  The  lecturer  de- 
scribed Semper  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  modern  German  architects,  and  as  a writer 
famous  for  his  contributions  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  the  art  he  practised.  His  career  was 
especially  interesting  to  natives  of  this  country, 
as  part  of  it  was  passed  in  London,  where  he 
worked  for  some  years  in  connexion  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  leading 
events  of  Semper’s  life  were  briefly  summarised. 


CARVED  WOODEN  PANEL 
(RENAISSANCE). 

HHIS  panel,  the  original  of  whici| 
in  the  Louvre,  may  be  described) 
a conglomerate  of  details  very  fi> 
executed,  though  having  so  much  Rei 
saDce  ornament  with  no  logical  connexion 
style  or  character  of  detail.  The  foliagij 
the  lower  portion  is  naturalistic,  as  we;; 
that  in  the  cornucopia ; the  foliage  | 
which  the  arms  of  the  torso  ramify,  is  corn 
tional  and  of  very  fine  type.  It  cannot 
recommended,  therefore,  as  a study  of  v| 
ornamental  art  in  the  abstract  ought  to  be,] 
there  is  a boldness  and  freedom  about  it  wi 
one  must  admire  while  condemning  its  festht 
principle,  or  want  of  principle.  Work  of  ii 
kind  often  furnishes  admirable  hints  for  desi! 
which  could  be  worked  out  in  a more  lio 
geneous  style  of  detail. 


REREDOS,  ST.  ANDREW’S  CHURCE] 
ABERDEEN. 


f Arlon  and  Tongres,§  has  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings  with  great  judgment  and 
success.  Arlon,  Orolannium , has  furnished 
from  its  walls,  which  showed  a construction 
similar  to  those  of  Bordeaux  and  other  towns 
a large  number  of  sculptures  and  inscriptions! 
, schuermans  has  reviewed  comprehensivelv 
t ho  remains  I have  referred  to  and  those  of  other 
places,  and  he  concludes,  with  M.  do  Caomont 
that  the  building  of  these  walls  with  ancient 
monumental  remains  must  be  assigned  to  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  He  denies  the  possi- 
bihty  of  any  snch  erections  (as  has  been  in  one 


" Colloctane*  Antiqua,”  vols.  ii.  to  vii 

dA,  jssfc de  Mn,d” 


. D — J.  Julliot,  Sens, 

d e‘  °‘  H"  S”ci“  ^"“ologi,™  d.  Bor- 
4.%™u.dr  d’Art  et  Archdo- 


His  last  practical  work  as  an  architect  was 
connexion  with  the  colossal  buildings  erected  on 
the  “Ring”  at  Vienna,  where  he  finished 
designs  for  the  Opera  House  and  the  new 
Museums.  He  died  in  Italy  in  187iL  Referring 
to  Semper’s  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
his  art,  Professor  Baldwin  Brown  gave  a short 
account  of  Semper’s  book  on  “ Style,”  which 
contained,  ho  said,  in  the  first  place,  a full  and 
admirable  discussion  on  the  industrial  arts,  the 
materials  employed  in  them,  and  the  style  of 
treatment  which  the  artist  should  adopt  in  deal- 
ing with  different  purposes.  In  the  second 
place,  there  might  be  found  in  the  work  the 
materials  for  a history  of  the  constructive  and 
ornamental  arts  of  antiquity,  which  should  do 
for  ancient  times  what  Jules  Laborte  has  done 
for  Byzantine  and  Mediaeval  in  his  “ Histoire 
des  Arts  Industriels,”  while  there  were  dis- 
persed through  the  volumes  profound  and  sug- 
gestive remarks,  which  might  form  bases  for  a 
philosophy  of  art.  As  a specimen  of  Semper’s 
treatment  of  the  industrial  arts,  a reswm.6 
was  given  of  the  first  few  chapters  of  his 
book,  which  deal  with  the  materials  of  the 
textile  art,  and  the  principles  to  be  followed 
in  the  decoration  of  walls  and  floors.  Semper’s 
general  theory  of  architecture  was  next 
referred  to.  Architecture  as  a fine  art  did  not 
in  his  view,  begin  with  the  shelter  or  fortress 
of  primitive  man,  but  in  structures  raised  for 
purposes  of  religious  or  patriotic  commemo- 
ration. Early  monuments  of  architecture  were 
m many  cases,  like  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
merely  copies  in  permanent  materials  of  festal 
structures  formed  of  wooden  framing,  and 
covered  with  rich  hangings  and  garlands.  A 
few  words  on  the  bearing  of  this  theory  on  the 
history  of  architecture  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Romans  concluded  the  paper. 


,T?h?*“proved  Wood  Pavement  Company 
( Limited)  .—The  report  and  balance-sheet  pre- 
sented to  the  shareholders  at  the  thirteenth 
ordinary  general  meeting  held  on  Monday  last 
show  a net  profit  of  11.700Z.  19s.  Id  from 
which,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Directors 


cent.,  which  will  absorb  8,224-Z.,  and  to  credit 
1 R?97C°iUft  k °f  th<L  <vendors”  with  the  sum  of 
Lola  ' ,8-\aa  8hown  y0ar  by  year  in  the 

balance-sheet,  carrying  the  balance  1.854L  3s  Id 

1199?ri7%B“d*,Wre-h  Wi"  th“  “tand 

fare  Of  lh  M'  The  Directors  state  that  in 

face  of  the  very  severe  competition,  the 

panv  has  still  held  its  own  successfully. 


The  reredos  has  been  erected  as  a memo) 
to  the  late  Bishop  Suther.  It  is  in  Caen  stej 
with  the  shafts  of  the  columns  of  polished  i| 
Devonshire  marble,  and  was  executed  by  y 
Harry  Hems,  Exeter.  The  inscription  al< 
the  base  runs,  “ In  memoriam  viri  reverent 
8imi  Thomas  Georgi  Suther,  D.C.L.,  qui  i 
xxiv  annos  (1857-1883)  Diceceseos  Aberdonei 
Episcopatum,  simulque  per  xxiv  am 
(1855-1879)  hujus  etiam  Ecclesim  cun 
pastoralem  gessit.  Hoc  sacrosanctum  obs 
vantiae,  pietatis,  desiderii,  testimonium 
monumentum  ponendum  curaverunt  an 
Natus  181-1.  Obiit  1883.” 


PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL  SITE  FORI 
LIVERPOOL. 

Foe  description  of  Mr.  II.  TV.  Brewer’s  drai 
ing  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,:; 
restored  with  its  spires  by  M.  Viollet-le-D. 
and  arranged  upon  the  site  for  a cathedral  i 
Liverpool,  see  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon’s  article.  , 
p.  224. 


HOUSES  IN  CAIRO. 

The  two  photolithographs  entitled  “ Fronti 
House  on  Court,  showing  Mak’ad”  (afi 
Prisse),  and  “Barber’s  Shop”  (after  Cost 
formed  part  of  the  illustrations  used  by  1 
R.  Stuart  Poole  in  his  lecture  at  the  Ro- 
Academy  on  “ The  Cairene  House,”  for  repe 
of  which  see  p.  227. 


TOYNBEE  HALL. 

The  University  Settlement,  Commercr 
street,  Whitechapel,  has  just  been  complet 
from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  F.R.I.B.A., 
101,  Great  Russell-street,  W.C.  Accommoo 
tion  is  provided  for  twenty  resident  Universi 
men,  for  whom  bedrooms,  private  sittir 
room,  and  common  room  are  provided.  On  t 
ground-floor  are  lecture-hall,  diniug-hd 
drawing-room,  and  offices.  The  buildings  ha: 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lathey  Bros.,  in  r 
brick  and  Box  stone. 

The  object  of  the  institution,  it  may  ;| 
mentioned,  is  to  provide  for  and  encourage  fcj 
residence  of  educated  men  in  the  midst  °of  1 
East  End  population,  and  it  is  one  of  the  mai 
schemes  which  have  been  promoted  by  the  Rd 
S.  A.  Barnett,  of  Whitechapel, — whose  name: 
well  known  to  all  in  London  who  are  interests 
in  the  good  of  the  people,— for  enabling  varic 
classes  of  society  to  meet  more,  and  know  ear 
other  better,  and  for  giving  increased  facility 
to  the  poor  for  gaining  culture  and  raising  th<l 
standard  of  life.  A large  number  of  class; 
and  lectures  are  already  in  progress  in  the  hd 
to  which  all  are  admitted  at  merely  nomit 


fees. 


FARM  BUILDINGS. 


For  details  of  these  see  Mr.  Arthur  Younn 
paper  on  p.  228. 


The  Hospitals  Association.— The  flit 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association  is  to  be  he; 
on  the  11th  of  March,  when  Sir  Andrew  Clara 
I bart.,  M.D.,  will  preside. 





Mr.  JOHN  P.  SEDDON,  F.R.I.B.A. 
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FRONT  OF  HOUSE  ON  COURT,  SHOWING  MAK'AD,  after  Prisse. 

In  Illustration  of  Mr.  Stuart  Poole’s  Lecture. 


WOOD  PANEL  (RENAISSANCE). 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Louvke. 
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REREDOS,  ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  ABERDEEN. 
Messrs.  Pikie  and  Clynh,  Architects. 
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WILLEY  CHURCH,  WARWICKSHIRE. 
This  small  but  interesting  church,  which  lies 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lutterworth,  where 
ministered,  is  at  present  undergoing 
restoration,  together  with  several 
additions. 

building  previously  to  restoration  consisted 
a plain  but  effective  Late  Decorated  tower 
nave,  with  a semi-Classic  chancel  and  porch 
red  brick  and  stone  dressings,  added  in  the 
part  of  this  century, 
tower  not  being  square  on  plan  has  a 
oblong  appearance,  and  is  heavily  but- 
tressed at  the  angles.  It  has  good  gargoyles 
ind  parapets,  and  is  connected  with  the  nave 
fnside  by  a boldly-moulded  arch. 

The  nave  has  been  overhauled  in  Perpen- 
dicular times,  when  a flat  roof  of  the  period 
ivas  substituted  for  the  old  high-pitched  Deco- 
rated roof,  the  rake  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
jatone  string  on  the  tower;  at  the  same  period 
two  large  three-light  windows  were  inserted. 
The  present  existing  roof  is  a later  one  still, 
and  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  having 
ibeen  added  at  an  age  not  particularly  famous 
for  church  restoration.  At  the  first  glance  the 
Iprincipals  appear  to  be  Perpendicular,  but  the 
date  1678,  carved  upon  them,  and  the  character 
of  the  initials  I • 0 and  E R,  and  carving  gene- 
rally, show  its  undoubted  age.  A curious 
“find”  was  made  when  the  architect  was 
examining  the  building  : over  the  chancel  arch 
(which  only  remains  to  the  spring)  there  was 
discovered,  partly  covered  up  with  plaster  and 
timber  work,  a well-carved  principal  of  Perpen- 
dicular work ; no  doubt  one  of  the  beams  of 
the  earlier  roof  which  appears  to  have  been 
Idestroyed  by  fire,  and  which  served  as  a model 
for  the  principals  put  up  in  the  repairs  of  1678. 

In  these  explorations  a very  good  square- 
iheadcd  doorway,  with  an  internal  arch,  was 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  leading 
into  the  octagonal  stair-turret,  which  shows  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave  outside ; above  this 
was  found  another  door,  narrower  and  arch- 
ilieaded,  at  the  level  of  the  rood-loft,  all  traces 
of  which  are  gone. 

There  were  also  found  the  remains  of  a very 
beautiful  thirteenth-century  tomb,  built  as  a lintel 
over  the  south  door,  probably  in  the  repairs  of 
1678.  It  represents  the  recumbent  and  nearly- 


perfect  figure  of  a woman  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  resting  behind  three  well- 
moulded  quatrefoil  panels  cut  in  stone  of  a 
very  red  colour,  apparently  so  by  the  action  of 
fire. 

On  removing  the  plaster  from  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave  the  whole  wall  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  paintings  in  distemper  arranged 
in  panels,  and  a dado  with  a stencilled  running 
pattern  on  the  top  representing  I.H.S.  mono- 
grams interchanged  with  scroll-work  and  birds  ; 
the  doorways  to  the  rood-screen  stair  and 
chancel  arch  were  also  stencilled  with  very 
good  ornament.  The  paintings  were  all  too 
much  defaced  to  make  a restoration  possible. 

The  outside  of  the  nave  roof  was  roughly 
covered  with  lead,  lapping  over  the  walls  at  the 
eaveB,  all  traces  of  the  parapet  being  gone.  It 
is  intended  to  relay  the  roof,  and  to  place  a 
crenellated  parapet,  with  mask  gargoyles  and 
lead  spouts,  on  both  sides  of  the  nave. 

The  new  additions  to  the  church  in  course  of 
erection  are  a Decorated  chancel  and  porch,  a 
new  chancel  arch,  and  a vestry  opening  into  the 
chancel  by  a stone  arch  filled  up  to  the  spring 
with  a wooden  screen. 

The  old  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
and  the  old  seating  will  be  removed,  and  new 
seating  substituted  upon  wood  flooring. 

Every  care  is  being  taken  in  these  restora- 
tions to  preserve  the  ancient  character  of  the 
old  work,  and  nothing  will  be  removed  or 
touched  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  work  is  being  done  by  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  F.  Morgan  Payler,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Lyon,  of  50,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields;  the 
builders  being  Messrs.  Law  & King,  of  Lutter- 
worth, who  carried  out  the  restoration  of 
Bitteswell  Church  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
in  a very  satisfactory  manner  for  the  same 
architect  a year  or  two  ago. 


The  Cheshire  Lilies  Extension  Contract. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  the 
contract  for  the  Cheshire  Lines  Extension  to 
Southport  fell  through,  but  was  subsequently 
tendered  for  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  of 
Manchester.  That  firm  will  complete  the  work, 
with  several  additions.  The  contract  on  the 
whole  will  amount  to  upwards  of  20,000£.— 
Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce. 


THE  PURITY  OF  AIR  IN  TOWNS. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,read  a paper 
on  this  subject  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, Adam-street,  Adelphi,  Mr.  Jerram  being 
in  the  chair. 

Captain  Galton  said  he  had  selected  a subject 
which  had  a most  important  bearing  on  the  pro- 
fession of  his  auditors.  All  air,  and  especially 
town  air,  was  full  of  floating  matter  or  dust. 
The  experiments  of  Mr.  Aitken,  of  Edinburgh, 
showed  that  it  was  owing  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  matter,  such  as  dust  or  smoke,  that 
aqueous  vapour  became  visible  as  fog.  If  there 
was  no  dust  in  the  air  there  would  be  no  fog,  no 
cloud,  no  mist,  and  probably  norain.  Dustwasnot, 
therefore,  necessarily  an  evil  except  when  present 
in  excess,  which  was  genex-ally  the  case  in  large 
towns.  In  manufacturing  districts  and  in  towns 
which  approached  the  size  of  London,  the  evils 
arising  from  smoke  and  dust  became  greatly 
intensified.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Russell  on 
London  air,  of  Angus  Smith  on  the  air  of  the 
Scottish  hills,  and  of  M.  Marie  Davy  of  Paris, 
had  proved  that  air  in  the  centre  of  large  towns 
was  more  laden  with  bacteria  and  similar  organ- 
isms, which  are  forms  of  dust,  than  air  in  more 
open  and  elevated  places.  These  organisms 
were  of  immense  use  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
but  they  were  also  causes  of  certain  forms  of 
disease : and  tho  question  of  how  to  diminish 
the  impurity  of  air  in  large  towns,  therefore, 
became  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
smoke  of  factories,  the  dust  from  street  sweep- 
ings, organic  matter  from  stable-yards,  and  defec- 
tive sanitary  arrangements  in  the  home,  were  the 
principal  causes  of  the  pollution  of  town  air. 
Dr.  Morgan’s  statistics  showed  that  the  mor- 
tality of  persons  under  fifteen  was  40'7  per 
1,000  in  certain  enumerated  towns  as  compared 
with  22  per  1,000  in  the  country  districts. 
The  removal  of  the  children  of  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum  from  Clapton  to  Watford  had 
resulted  in  a large  diminution  in  the  death-rate. 
The  deaths  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  removal 
from  Clapton  amounted  to  forty,  and  in  the 
subsequent  ten  years  at  Watford  to  only  four- 
teen. It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  popu- 
lations of  large  towns  deteriorated,  and  that 
the  stamina  of  these  populations  was  mainly 
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kept  up  by  immigration  from  tbe  country.  The 
importance  of  the  removal,  and  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  prevention,  of  smoke  would 
be  evident  in  comparing  the  population  of 
London  at  different  periods.  At  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  it  was  960, OOU, 
at  the  present  time  4,000,000,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that,  at  its  present  rate  of  increase,  in  1920 
it  would  be  8,000,000.  Simple  machinery  for  the 
uniform  distribution  of  fuel  over  the  bars  of 
grates  would  prevent  black  smoke;  bakers 
ovens  could  be  worked  by  gas,  though  not 
profitably  at  the  present  price  of  gas ; steam, 
hot-water,  hot  air,  and  gas  might  be  much  more 
largely  introduced  into  the  household  for  beat- 
ing purposes,  and  in  other  ways  the  evil  of 
smoke  might  be  almost  entirely  got  rid  of.  An 
increasingly-important  question  in  London  in 
respect  to  purity  of  air  was  that  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead.  The  universal  use  of  the 
mortuary  for  the  reception  of  the  dead  before 
inhumation  should  be  insisted  upon. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  E.  C.  Eobins,  F.E.I.B.A.,  and  Messrs. 
Middle  wick  (South  Kensington),  Mr.  Rains 
(St.  George’ s-in-the-East),  Mr.  Stace  (Lime- 
house),  Mr.  Fisher  (Camberwell),  Mr.  Alex- 
ander (Shoreditch),  and  other  inspectors  took 
part.  

TEMPORARY  OR  MOVABLE  WOODEN 
STRUCTURES. 

By  Section  13  of  45  Vic.,  c.  14,  it  is  provided 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
erect  or  set  up  any  wooden  structure  or  erection 
of  the  above  character,  unless  the  same  be 
exempt  from  the  first  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855,  which  exemption,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  this  section, 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ AU  buildings  not  exceeding  in  height  30  ft.,  as  measured 
from  the  footings  of  the  walls,  and  not  exceeding  in  extent 
125,000  cubic  feet,  and  not  being  public  buildings  wholly 
in  one  occupation,  and  distant  at  least  8 ft.  from  the 
nearest  street  or  alley,  whether  public  or  private,  and  at 
the  least  30  ft.  from  the  nenrest  buildings  and  from  the 
ground  of  any  adjoining  owner." 

And  further, — 

" All  buildings  not  exceeding  in  extent  210,000  cubic  feet 
and  not  being  public  buildings,  and  distant  at  least  30  ft. 
from  the  nearest  street  or  alley,  whether  public  or  private, 
and  at  least  60  ft.  from  the  nearest  buildings  and  from  the 
ground  of  any  adjoining  owner." 

And  in  case  any  person  erects  or  sets  up  any  such 
structure  or  erection  without  the  licence  first 
had  and  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  a penalty  not  exceeding  5 1.  and  a 
further  penalty  of  40s.  for  each  day  during  the 
continuance  of  the  same,  may  be  proceeded  for. 
Wooden  structures  erected  by  builders  for  use 
during  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of 
any  building,  are  exempted. 

This  is  a very  important  section  to  keep  in 
mind,  as  a great  number  of  temporary  erec- 
tions, such  as  mission-halls,  temporary  chapels, 
meeting-houses,  &c.,  are  being  erected  in  the 
metropolis,  and  as  it  has  been  held  in  a recent 
case  that  the  penalties  are  continuous,  and  may 
be  sued  for  at  any  time,  a builder  or  other 
person  may  find  himself,  after  some  time  has 
elapsed,  mulcted  in  a very  heavy  amount ; and 
in  all  cases  it  would  be  well  before  erecting 
structures  of  the  above  character  to  first  obtain 
the  licence  of  the  Board. 


The  Powers  of  Water  Companies. — In  a 

special  report  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Kensington  Vestry,  Dr.  Dudfield  draws  attention 
to  a case  in  which  twenty  separate  business  pre- 
mises in  a mews  in  his  district  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  their  water-supply  by  the  action  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company,  who 
Bevered  the  service-pipes  to  the  several  pre- 
mises because  the  landlord  had  failed  to  pay 
the  water-rates.  In  this  case  the  landlord’s 
default  to  make  the  proper  payment  seems 
to  have  been  inexcusable ; but  Dr.  Dudfield 
refers  to  the  case  mainly  with  a view  of 
showing  how  needlessly  extensive  and  arbi- 
trary are  the  powers  with  which  water  com- 
panies are  vested  in  this  matter.  Not  only 
can  groups  of  houses  be  thus  suddenly  deprived 
of  one  of  tbe  necessaries  of  health  and  life, 
but  if  any  neighbours  or  friends  were  to  give 
those  persons  whose  water  has  been  cut  off  a 
supply  from  their  own  service-pipes,  or  were  to 
allow  them  to  take  enough  for  their  needs,  they 
wound  render  themselves  liable  to  penalties 
of  101.  and  5/.  respectively ; whereas  the  com- 
pany could,  without  resorting  to  so  extreme  a 
measure,  recover  the  rent  for  water  by  an 
ordinary  legal  process. — Lancet. 


HOUSE  DECORATORS’  CLUB  AND 
INSTITUTE. 

The  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  House  Decorators’  Club  and  Institute 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  in  the  large  room  of 
the  Club,  19,  Howland-street,  on  Thursday,  the 
5th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson  in  the  chair.  After 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read  and 
adopted,  ,. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  carefully  dis- 
cussed. It  appeared  from  these  that  the  number  of 
shares  had  been  increased  by  104,  making  the  sub- 
scribed capital  upwards  of  1,000/.  Owing  to  the  delay 
caused  by  the  completion  of  the  necessary  legal 
arrangements  with  adjoining  owners  and  others, 
only  a portion  of  the  alterations  and  improvements 
referred  to  in  a previous  report  had  been  com- 
menced, but  it  was  hoped  the  remainder  would  be 
proceeded  with  shortly.  The  decreased  income 
derived  from  the  Club  was  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  very  depressed 
state  of  trade  during  the  past  year. 

After  the  passing  of  the  balance-sheet  and  report, 
and  the  re-election  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
six  directors  were  elected  to  complete  the  board..  A 
suggestion  from  the  chairman  to  secure  the  services 
of  a public  accountant  as  auditor  was  unanimously 
adopted,  the  usual  remuneration  being  voted  to  the 
retiring  auditors. 

Replying  to  the  cordial  vote  of  thanks  which 
closed  the  business  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Donaldson 
said  that  in  the  face  of  the  state  of  trade  in  the  past 
year  their  report  must  not  be  looked  on  as  dis- 
couraging. Business  is  often  sick,  but  never  dies  , 
and  he  hoped  that  a revival  of  trade  during  the 
ensuing  year  would  bring  greater  prosperity  to  the 
company.  He  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  library  of 
the  Club,  the  book-shelves  of  which  he  regretted  to 
see  so  sparsely  filled.  Mr.  J.  F.  Peacock,  their 
solicitor,  had  just  authorised  him  to  promise  them  a 
parcel  of  books  at  once.  In  addition,  he  (the  chair- 
man) recommended  that  each  one  should  give  a 
small  sum  specially  for  this  object ; and  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  by  their  next  meeting  the  sum 
of  10/.,  he  would  himself  give  a similar  amount. 
The  20 1.  to  be  entrusted  to  a specially  appointed 
book  committee  to  expend  on  the  books  most 
suitable  for  a library  principally  used  by  house 
decorators.  


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

BULLER  V.  DICKINSON. 

This  was  a case  (High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery 
Division)  in  which  it  was  contended  that  there  had 
been  a loss  or  abandonment  of  an  ancient  light 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

The  light  in  question  was  originally  derived  from 
a window  in  a room  on  the  ground-floor  of  an  old 
wooden  tollhouse  three  stories  high,  the  line  of 
frontage  of  which  projected  forward  into  a street, 
4 ft.  at  one  end  and  7 ft.  at  the  other.  Nine  years 
before  the  action  the  old  house  was  pulled  down 
by  the  then  owners,  who  sold  the  projecting  part  of 
the  site  to  the  Vestry  of  the  parish  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  and  straightening  the  street,  and  further 
without  any  interval  erected  a brick  building  of 
one  story  on  the  rest  of  the  site.  In  so  doiDg,  he 
carried  back  the  frontage  to  the  line  of  the  rest  of 
the  street,  and  he  placed  in  the  front  wall  a window 
which,  according  to  the  evidence,  occupied  a por- 
tion of  the  corresponding  space  of  the  ancient  light 
in  the  old  house,  but  was  situated  in  a wall  not 
built  in  the  same  plane  as  or  parallel  to  the  old 
wall,  but  set  further  back  4 ft.  at  one  end  and  7 ft. 
on  the  other.  The  ground-floor  room  which  this 
window  lighted  was  an  extremely  small  room,  and 
was  used  for  the  storage  of  iron. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that 
the  ancient  light  had  neither  been  lost  nor  aban- 
doned. 


WIDTH  OF  STREETS. 

Felix  Bell,  of  5,  Lansdowne-road,  Old  Charlton, 
appeared  to  a summons  taken  out  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  at  the  Woolwich  Police 
Court,  for  unlawfully  (after  committing  a breach 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1856  and  1862, 
and  41  & 42  Viet.,  c.  32,  and  By-laws),  continuing  a 
certain  house  or  building  in  such  a manner  that  the 
external  wall  or  fence  was  at  a less  distance  than 
20  ft  from  the  centre  of  West-street,  Charlton  ; and 
for  allowing  the  same  to  remain  after  conviction  for 
a period  of  172  days. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burton  appeared  for  the  Board,  and 
the  defendant  appeared  in  person. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  this 
was  the  third  application  against  the  defendant,  who 
was  first  convicted  on  the  27th  of  November  last, 
and  fined  20s.  and  2s.  costs.  As  defendant  had 
done  nothing  to  remedy  the  offence,  a second 
summons  was  taken  out,  which,  after  several 
adjournments,  was  heard  on  February  6th,  1885, 
when  defendant  was  fined  10/.  and  costs.  He  now 
applied  for  the  balance  of  the  penalties  at  20s.  a 
day  for  the  breach  of  the  by-law. 

The  defendant  said  it  was  impossible  to  remedy 
the  defect,  and  that  he  had  the  consent  of  the 
Vestry  to  the  erection  as  it  now  stood. 

Mr.  Marsham  said  he  should  again  convict  the 
defendant,  and  fined  him  20/.  and  costs. 


[Feb.  14,  1885. 


WHO  WRITES  THE  SPECIFICATIONS?  ; 

Sir, — The  Institute  is  fortunate  in  its  present 
President,  for  many  reasons.  Amongst  otherei 
because  he  believes  in  specifications  as  an  im 
portant  part  of  a true  architect’s  work  ant 
duties.  Witness  his  address  a few  years  ago  t( 
the  Architectural  Association. 

In  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  the  specificatioi 
(for  estimate  and  contract)  is  described  as  on- 
of  the  items  of  an  architect’s  work  to  b 
covered  by  the  5 per  cent. 

I should  like  to  know  how  many  of  th 
“leading”  architects  practising  in  Londo:i 
write  their  own  specifications,  or  have  them,  a 
a rule,  written  in  their  own  offices,  under  theil 
own  immediate  direction,  by  their  own  clerks  1 
The  specification  is,  or  should  be,  an  imported 
part  of  the  design.  It  sets  forth,  for  the  infori 
mation  of  the  client  and  of  the  builder,  th 
architect’s  mind  and  purpose  as  to  innumerabli 
matters,  or  it  should  so  set  it  forth. 

When  I entered  a London  office,  many  year 
ago,  I found  it  the  practice  to  let  the  quantit; 
surveyor  write  even  the  more  important  spec 
fications.  Now,  again,  in  1S85,  I am  told  bt 
an  architect’s  assistant  (working  for  me),  an; 
who  was  articled  in  one  of  the  leading  Londm 
offices,  that  after  seven  years’  experience  is 
London,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  unde 
architects  of  eminence,  he  never  had  a chanc 
at  specification  writing.  He  does  “ not  thim 
it  was  done  in  the  office.”  “ The  quantity  sui 
veyor  used  to  do  it  ” (just  as  they  used  in  m 
experience,  over  a quarter  of  a century  ago) 
I should  like  to  ask  also  if  those  architects  wb 
do  not  write  (or  pay  for  the  composition  oi 
“their”  specifications,  make  a correspondin 
deduction  from  the  5 per  cent,  commission. 

Nothing  has  done,  nothing  is  doiDg,  our  prq 
fession  more  harm  than  the  action  of  thof 
architects, — many  of  them  deservedly  eminen 
— who  undertake  a great  deal  more  work  tha 
they  can  possibly  duly  design  or  see  to  in  d< 
tail ; which  they  cannot  (for  want  of  time 
duly  describe  in  a proper  artistic  specification 
and  which  they  cannot,  for  the  same  reasoi 
properly  supervise  as  the  buildings  go  oi 
Trouble  comes  surely  enough, — on  the  buildei 
or  on  the  client,  or  on  the  architect,  or  on  a 
three.  Cases  crowd  on  my  memory  as  I write 
of  defective  foundations,  undrained  basementt 
costly  apartments  unusable,  pillars  of  arcade 
giving  way,  stone  shafts  chipping  and  flyin 
with  unskilful  construction,  decay  of  timbe 
(and  within  a few  years)  too-flat  tiled  roof* 
letting  wet  in  like  a sieve,  lead  flushing 
omitted,  masonry  and  brickwork  with  little  orn 
mortar,  dangerous  steps,  scamped  builder’ 
work  undetected,  drains  letting  sewage  soa 
into  foundations,  or  acting  as  conduits  of  sewe 
gas  to  dwellings. 

These  are  the  things  that  defile  our  profession 
There  is  one  sort  of  architect  who,  when  h 
gets  work,  spares  neither  time,  nor  trouble,  no 
money  in  order  that  everything  may  be  the  ver 
lest  that  he  can  make  it  under  the  instruction 
received, — a man  who  shows  his  “ genius  in  a 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.”  There  i 
another  sort,  whose  chief  anxiety  and  effor 
is  to  get  work,  and  when  once  tbe  client  i 
committed  to  him,  his  next  point  is  to  carry  ou 
the  work  at  the  least  pecuniary  cost  to  himsell 
and  at  the  least  trouble. 

Nowadays  any  number  of  people  can  draw 
and  draw  well.  A very  large  number  ca 
design  well  too,  and  of  these  a large  proportio: 
can  make  good  details.  I fear  that  compare 
tively  few  can  see  a building  well  through  to  th 
end,  and  deliver  it  up  to  its  proprietor  in  a' 
respects  what  it  should  be  and  is  understood  t 
be ; and  of  these  last  I fear  there  are  Bti. 
fewer  who  do  it.  Excelsior. 


^ESTHETIC  PROPORTION. 

Sir, — If  I rightly  interpret  your  leader  in  th 
Builder  of  the  7th,  headed,  “Proportion  i; 
Theory,  and  Proportion  in  Practice,”  it  is  a 
invitation  to  discuss  the  subject.  I cannol 
just  at  present,  say  all  that  I would  wisb 
because  I have  to  give  a lecture  in  April, — no 
on  the  1st, — on  the  Foundations  of  my  ne\ 
Science  of  ./Esthetics,  in  which  I propose,  t 
show  why  the  subject  of  proportion  is  so  im 
portant  a study  in  the  fine  arts.  With  th 
moderns  it  would  appear  to  be  a foregone  con 
elusion  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a science  o 
assthetic  proportion.  I myself  believe  tha 
this  was  the  case,  but  we  have  to  recollect  tha 
belief  is  not  certainty,  and  that  not  until  w 
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ihall  have  worked  out  and  formulated  a 
icience  of  proportion  by  a rigorously  scientific 
piethod,  and  are  able  to  test  Grecian  work  by 
this  Bcience,  shall  we  be  able  confidently  to 
ssert  that  the  Greeks  had  also  worked  out  this 
i elf -same  science.  It  would  appear  to  be 
bought  that  the  Greeks  were  in  possession  of 
ome  occult  science  of  proportion  never  to  be 
lievealed  to  meaner  mortals.  That  such  a 
i.otion  should  obtain  in  this  scientific  age  is 
. omewbat  anomalous.  It  is  clearly  absurd  to 
iluppose  that  the  Greeks  could,  by  any  possi- 
. ility,  have  been  acquainted  with  the  correct 
i principles  of  proportion,  had  they  not  obtained 
ihem  by  careful  investigation,  by  a scientific 
method.  It  is  true  that  the  instinct  of  a per- 
fectly constituted  optic  sense  may  have  been 
heir  monitor,  and  kept  them  near  the  truth, 
lor  it  is  on  the  evidence  of  the  perfectly  con- 
stituted optic  sense  that  the  principles  of 
ilorrect  proportion  are  founded,  or,  at  all  events, 
Verified.  Instinct,  however,  is  not  knowledge. 
i7e  should  not  forget  that  although  the  Greeks 
] ad  not  traversed  the  whole  circle  of  the 
nciences  as  we  moderns,  they,  nevertheless,  had 
Hheir  one  pre-eminently  exact  science,  the 
'Mathematics,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
hat  possessing  but  this  one,  they  may  have 
jade  much  of  it,  and  have  even  applied  it  to 
-.xpress  the  principles  of  art.  This  art,  about 
rhich  persons  without  the  slightest  under- 
standing of  it  are  so  fond  of  chattering,  is  a 
; roduct  of  the  human  nature  ; it  is  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  that  its  principles  are  to  be 
rjonght.  Art  is  not  an  entity  of  the  outer  world 
no  be  observed  and  measured  like  the  planets 
nd  their  orbits.  Art  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
uman  product,  resulting  from  the  adaptation, 
-of  whatever  may  for  the  nonce  be  its  theme, 
[.‘—either  to  human  taste,  or  to  the  human 
understanding.  Strange  to  say,  however,  that 
/hen  we  push  our  investigations  on  this  subject 
lb  their  ultimate  issues,  we  find  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  proportion,  opposite  to  the  human 
: ature,  coincide  with  thoso  which  obtain  in  the 
Cosmos.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  but  one 
i icience  of  proportion. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THAMES  SEWAGE  NUISANCE. 
ii  Sir, — With  respect  to  the  Thames  River 
fuisance  frequently  discussed  in  your  journal, 
may  mention  that  I had  occasion  to  pass  up  and 
own  the  river  four  times, in  the  course  of  travel- 
ng,  last  autumn : I venture,  therefore,  to  add  my 
testimony  to  confirm  the  statements  therein  as 
)0  the  abominations  emanating  both  from  the 
anks  and  waters  of  the  river.  If  one  considers 
he  hydraulic  action  of  river  estuaries,  it  will 
C'e  seeu  that  they  maybe  unsuitable  pools  for 
he  discharge  into  them  of  outfalls  of  sewage, 
tny  one  may  observe  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
charge and  entrance  of  the  waters  of  a river  at 

seaport  provided  with  a river  flowing  out 
iietween  two  jetties  into  the  sea,  as  at  Ostend. 

The  sea-water  on  the  flood  tide  will  be  found 
[(reeping  along  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  and 
jifting  up  the  fresh  water  flowing  down  on  its 
lack.  When  the  tide  of  salt  water  recedes  it 
Vill  be  seen  that  it  creeps  down  again  the  same 
vay  it  came  up,  leaving  the  fresh  water  on  the 
op.  This  physical  condition  is  effected  by 
irtue  of  the  heavier  specific  gravity  of  the 
ea-water  (1025-30)  over  the  fresh  water,  com- 
pelling it  always  to  tend  to  lie  underneath  it, 
.nd  not  to  mix  with  the  other  above,  unless  by 
il'iolence. 

The  sewage  and  drainage  matters  and  fluids 
vill  consequently  tend  to  remain  generally  on 
he  surface  of  the  water  of  the  river  estuary, 
xcept  the  mineral  ingredients,  whose  specific 
;ravities  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sea- 
vafcer. 

Further,  when  the  tide  is  running  up  on  the 
lood,  the  level  of  the  water  will  be  an  inclined 
plane  sloping  downwards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  to  the  town  above.  This  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  river  water  flowing  out  to  sea,  and 
Jrive  it  back  again  to  the  town. 

When  the  sea-tide  is  running  out,  the  inclined 
plane  will  be  reversed,  and  the  fresh  water  will 
end  to  run  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
i This  reversal,  however,  will  take  place,  not 
nt  the  point  of  the  backened  fresh  water  at  the 
lown,  but  will  commence  first  at  the  river’s 
;aouth,  and  gradually  ascend  to  the  relief  of  the 
mprisoned  water  above. 

It  may,  however,  in  long  rivers  arrive  too 
ate  to  be  of  much  service  in  letting  out  the 


whole  of  the  impounded  fresh  water  down 
stream  for  an  exit  to  the  sea.  Consequently 
before  this  can  be  done,  owing  to  want  of  time 
and  great  distance,  back  comes  the  fresh  water 
on  the  back  of  the  rising  flood,  with  all  its 
impurities,  to  discharge  afresh  decomposing 
vapours  over  the  riverine  areas. 

Viewing  the  sewage  fluid  as  an  organic 
infusion,  like  tanning  or  dyeing  solutions,  the 
ultimate  destination  of  it  on  arrival  at  and 
discharge  into  the  sea  will,  no  doubt,  be  to  float 
on  the  surface  and  spread  out  as  a film,  owing 
to  its  superior  lightness  and  lower  specific 
gravity  than  that  of  pure  salt  water.  It  will 
then  be  probably  carried  off  by  the  prevailing 
winds  in  different  directions,  assisted  by  the 
tidal  currents. 

Its  final  dissipation  will  likely  be  due  more 
to  their  natural  action  than  to  that  of  the  sea- 
water underneath,  which  already  has  dissolved 
in  it  nearly  as  much  as  it  can  carry,  viz.,  from 
three  to  four  per  cent,  by  weight  of  solid 
matter. 

In  the  summer  weather  the  evils  of  the 
floating  sewage  will  necessarily  be  intensified, 
as  its  light  specific  gravity  will  be  made  lighter 
still  by  the  Bun’s  heat,  and  decomposing 
interstitial  gases  will  be  easier  liberated  by 
virtue  of  increased  elasticity  imparted  to 
them. 

In  the  winter  the  only  mitigation  must  come 
from  the  aerial  coldness  diminishing  evapora- 
tion and  gaseous  elimination,  as  the  condensa- 
tion of  bulk  owing  to  this  cause  in  the  sewage 
fluid  can  scarcely  attain  the  superior  original 
density  of  the  sea-water.  It  would  become  of 
much  interest  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that 
experiments  might  be  made  in  the  river  to  find 
the  temperature  and  density  at  different  depths, 
and  at  different  places  along  its  course  a 
chemical  investigation  at  the  same  spots  might 
also  lead  to  determining  the  different  ratios 
that  subsist  between  the  organic  and  saline 
matters  present  in  each  sample  taken. 

If  sewage  were  found  to  float  off  on  the 
surface  of  the  river  and  not  become  mixed  or 
dissolved  in  it,  then  this  would  explain  why  the 
banks  get  befouled  with  blackened  deposits. 

If  the  fluid  really  did  mix  with  the  sea-water, 
then  it  would  be  borne  down  by  the  ebb  tide  in 
the  centre  of  the  chief  current  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  out  to  the  open  mouth. 

The  phenomenal  appearance  there  of  fish  in 
the  river  would  be  explained  by  their  swimming 
in  their  real  native  element  below  the  film  of 
sewage  fluid  above,  which  no  sooner  they  by 
chance  would  enter  than  they  would  get 
poisoned.  Traveller. 


Hydraulic  Power. — Mr.  J.  Stannah,  of 
Southwark  Bridge-road,  has  just  completed  new 
hydraulic  cylinders  for  working  a very  powerful 
crane,  and  a passenger-lift,  at  Messrs.  Page, 
Draper,  & Co.’s  warehouse,  Weston-street,  Ber- 
mondsey. They  are  working  by  the  high- 
pressure  water  supplied  from  the  General 
Hydraulic  Power  Company’s  mains. 


MANSION-HOUSE  SUBWAY. 

Sir, — I beg  leave  to  point  out  a defect  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  [Builder,  p.  163,  ante],  and  to  offer 
the  suggestion  of  an  alternative  route.  It  is  well’ 
known  that  a large  number  of  persons  cross  the 
space  from  the  corner  of  the  Bank  of  Eegland,  andi 
by  the  scheme  this  corner  is  excluded  from  the  pro- 
posed benefit ; the  alternative  route  is  shown  on  the- 
enclosed  sketch,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  oval 
subway  touching  the  six  points,  Bank  of  England,. 
Union  Bank,  Mansion  House,  Smith  Payne’s  Bank, 
Liverpool  London  and  Globe  Office,  and,  finally,  the 
Wellington  Statue.  This  particular  form  could' 
easily  be  ventilated  by  means  of  the  six  approaches,, 
and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  central* 
circular  obstruction  20  ft.  in  diameter,  which  must 
seriously  interfere  with  the  vehicular  traffic.  Tne- 
space  could  be  left  entirely  free,  or  the  present 
refuges  could  be  retained  for  such  persons  as  would' 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  subway.  I make  this- 
suggestion  solely  on  the  assumption  that  a subway 
is  a necessity.  I am  not  by  any  means  sure  that  it- 
is.  E.  Gregcl 


VENTILATION  AND  VENTILATORS. 

SIR,-  -The  paper  upon  this  subject,  read  before^ 
the  Architectural  Association  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,, 
as  reported  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  of  January 
[p.  129],  is  one  of  the  best  I remember  reading. 

I was  particularly  struck  with  the  sensible  remarks- 
of  the  author  upon  the  diffusion  of  gases.  Many 
peoplo  believe  because  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  com- 
parison with  the  atmosphere  generally,  is  much 
heavier,  that  therefore  it  inclines  to  collect  at  the- 
bottom  of  the  room.  Mr.  Farrow  very  ably  corrects- 
tbat  mistake  ; and  if  further  proof  be  wanted,  it 
will  be  got  in  the  interesting  experiment  made  by- 
Count  Berthollet  (as  explained  in  Part  i.,  p.  181,  of 
Deschanel's  “ Natural  Philosophy  ’’),  who  filled  two- 
globes  respectively  with  hydrogen  and  carbonic- 
acid,  and  placed  them  above  each  other  at  some- 
distauce  apart  and  communicating  by  a very  small' 
pipe.  Notwithstanding  the  carbonic  acid  being  in 
the  lowest  globe,  it  would  not  stay  there,  but  wont 
up  and  mixed  with  the  hydrogen,  which  latter  came- 
down  and  mixed  with  the  carbonic  acid,  all  while  the’ 
two  globes  were  at  rest. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Farrow  that  a good  fixed  venti 
lator  is  better  than  a moving  one. 

Glasgow.  W.  P.  Buchan.. 


KINNAIRD  CASTLE. 

Sir,— In  the  Dictionary  of  the  “Architectural 
Publication  Society,”  it  is  stated  that  W.  H. 
Playfair,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  architect  of  Kinnaird 
Castle,  Forfarshire  (the  mansion  preceding  the  pre 
sent  one  by  Bryce)  ; and  the  authority  for  this 
appears  to  be  a work  entitled  “Forsyth’s  Beauties 
of  Scotland,”  1805-8,  but  this  statement  is  clearly  in- 
accurate, as  Playfair  was  at  the  date  not  more  than 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

A recent  writer  on  the  mansions  of  Scotland  also- 
associatesW.  H.  Playfair  with  the  erection  of  the? 
castle,  but  states  that  it  was  completed  by  the  year 
1790.  _ . 

This  seems  rather  to  point  to  James  Playfair,  the- 
father  of  \V.  H. , as  the  author  of  the  design.  He  was- 
living  in  London  till  1792,  and  was  esteemed  an- 
architect  of  eminence  in  his  day.  Can  Mr.  Papwortb 
or  any  of  your  readers  kindly  throw  any  light  upon, 
this?  G.  S.  Aitken^ 

Dundee. 
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GOVERNMENT  TENDERS. 

Sir, — I observe  that  your  paper  contains  almost 
every  week  numerous  advertisements  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public 
Buildings  soliciting  tenders  for  various  works  in 
London  and  other  towns,  but  my  experience  is  that 
in  no  case  will  the  Department  give  the  slightest 
information  concerning  the  result,  except  as  to  the 
acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of  a tender. 

As  your  readers  are  aware,  this  is  totally  opposed 
to  the  usual  practice  of  architects,  who  generally 
open  tenders  in  the  presence  of  the  competitors, 
or  at  least  furnish  them  with  a detailed  list. 

Even  the  London  School  Board  is  considerate 
enough  to  post  up  such  lists  in  their  lobby  for 
general  inspection,  and  the  Poor  Law  Department 
tenders  are  usually  made  known,  while  the  Office 
of  Works  will  not  even  give  the  name  and  amount 
of  the  accepted  tender. 

It  therefore  seems  quite  time,  in  this  age  of  com- 
petition and  publicity,  that  this  secret  practice  of 
her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  should  bo  given  up,  as 
no  one  knows  whether  the  lowest  tender  is  usually 
accepted,  or  the  grossest  favouritism  shown. 

It  is  hard,  too,  on  the  firms  who  tender,  as,  if  the 
lists  were  shown  to  them,  they  would  see  their 
relative  position,  and  be  saved  the  annoyance  and 
loss  of  repeatedly  tendering  when  it  is  all  to  no 
purpose,  either  through  their  prices  being  too  high 
or  their  tender  being  passed  over  in  favour  of  some 
one  else’s. 

I do  not  suggest  that  there  is  actual  unfairness  in 
the  selections  that  are  made  ; but  if  none  exists 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  such  impenetrable 
secrecy. 

Could  not  the  Builders'  Society  or  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  induce  the  architects 
of  the  Department  to  conform  to  the  general  prac- 
tice ? Or,  must  we  try  and  get  some  Members  of 
Parliament,  before  another  election,  to  obtain  a 
relaxation  of  the  present  rules  ? 

Even  if  publication  wore  prohibited,  I think  those 
who  expend  time  and  trouble  in  the  preparation  of 
lon&fule  tenders  should  be  allowed  to  know  how 
they  stand.  H.  S. 


“NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST 
TENDER.” 

Sir,— I can  fully  endorse  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Mr.  Wm.  White  in  last  week's  Builder  [p.  217], 
that  if  “Fairplay”  has  been  asked  to  tender  for 
work,  and  his  tender,  being  the  lowest,  is  not 
accepted,  he  can  charge  the  person  inviting  him  to 
tender  with  the  cost  ot  preparing  his  estimate.  If 
he  has  simply  applied,  in  answer  to  an  advertise- 
ment, for  the  quantities,  &c.,  he  has  no  ground  for 
action. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  point,  I always  print  on  the  endorse- 
ment of  my  quantities  the  following  words  : — ‘‘The 
lowest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily  accepted,  and 
no  allowance  made  for  tenders.” 

W.  IIoffjian  Wood,  F.G.S. 

Leeds,  February  9. 


DAMP  DWELLINGS. 

Sib,— Could  any  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me 
some  information  or  advice  on  the  following  case  ? 
About  two  years  ago  I built  a large  dwelling-house 
in  a somewhat  exposed  situation,  the  outer  walls  of 
which  are  1 ft.  6 in.  thick,  built  of  mountain  lime- 
stone, with  “diamond  rockwork ’’  facing  in  close 
joints  and  Beer  stone  dressings,  and  lined  inside  with 
£[ir'sPace).  After  occupation,  one  angle 
of  the  building  (north-west  aspect)  showed  signs  of 
excessive  damp,  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  the  plaster  crumbling  and  the  wall-papers 
rotting  and  dropping  off.  This  is  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and,  curious  to  say,  in  no  other  part  of  the 
building  is  there  the  least  sign  of  damp.  For  some 
time  it  was  thought  to  bo  the  natural  effect  of  the 
new  walls,  and  would  dry  out;  but  it  has  now  been 
occupied  twenty-one  months,  and  is  no  better  than 
at  hrst.  Nothing  has  been  done  externally  ; but  a 
year  ago  the  walls  inside  were  coated  with  silicate, 
and  tar-paper  put  under  the  wall-paper,  but  with  no 
good  result.  Can  any  one  suggest  a remedy  ? 

Joseph  Bird. 


week,  a fortnight,  or  so  on, — a statement  made 
with  profit  some  weeks  after  the  whole  amount  of 
the  said  grant  had  been  paid  to  the  eldest  of  them. 

This  letter  may,  perhaps,  be  in  time  to  save 
many  from  being  victimised,  and  if  the  few  who 
have  already  suffered  will  communicate  with  me,  or 
send  me  any  of  the  numerous  letters  written  by,  or 
in  the  name  of,  these  orphans,  some  good  may  yet 
result  from  the  too- indiscriminate  almsgiving  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  instance. 

William  H.  White, 

Hon.  Sec.  Architects’  Benevolent  Society. 


IMPERMEABLE  SURFACE. 

Sir, — Would  any  of  your  readers  be  so  good  as  to 
inform  me,  through  your  paper,  of  an  inexpensive 
way  of  rendering  the  surface  of  a few  rods  of 
ground  nearly,  or  quite,  impermeable  to  water,  in 
order  to  collect  rainfall  to  fill  a tank  ? 

T.  T. 


Student's  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  — II. 

HERE  are  cases  when  it  is  exceedingly 
Jot  easy  to  draw  the  projections  of  an 
object,  and  work  out  any  problem 
relating  thereto  ; for  instance,  a wall  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture  allows  one  to 
measure  its  dimensions  on  the  elevation,  both 
widths  and  heights,  but  the  elevation  of 
the  roof  will  not  allow  you  to  measure  direct 
the  distance  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves.  If 
there  be  a wall  on  the  skew  relatively  to  the 
elevation,  such  as  the  sides  of  a bow-window, 
you  cannot  get  at  its  width  from  the  elevation 
only,  you  must  then  use  the  plan. 

The  ivhole  science  of  descriptive  geometry 
consists  in  various  methods  of  bringing  back  the 
objects  represented  to  such  positions  relatively  to 
the  planes  of  elevation  and  plan,  that  the  problems 
relating  thereto  should  be  easily  solved. 

This  is  achieved  by  two  different  methods. 
1.  Rotations. — You  can  turn  about  an  object 
and  bring  it  to  any  position  you  like  by  two 
rotations,  which  are  very  easy  to  draw.  In  the 
first,  the  object  rotates  round  a vertical  axle; 
in  the  second,  round  a horizontal  axle.  In  the 
rotation  round  a vertical  axle,  A,  the  elevation 
of  the  point  m*  travels  along  a horizontal  line 
from  m"  to  m1",  whereas  the  plan  of  the  point 
m travels  along  an  arc  of  a circle  from  m*  to 
m'h.  See  fig.  3. 

A- 


Fig.  3. 

In  the  rotation  round  a horizontal  axle,  A,  it 
is  the  elevation  of  the  point  m which  travels 
along  an  arc  of  a circle  from  m°  to  m'v ; whereas 


■CAUTION  TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS, 


AND  OTHERS. 


blR,— -Let  me  warn  you  and  other  members  of 
-our  profession  against  a circular  recently  issued  by 
• J he  Orphans,”  five  in  number,  of  a highly  respect- 
able practitioner  (F.S.  A.  and  F.R.I.B.A.),  whodied 
in  September  last,  and  who  before  his  death  received 
-a  considerable  sum  of  money  subscribed  for  him  by 
friends  and  several  professional  colleagues. 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  money  has 
been  and  is  being  obtained,  ostensibly  for  the  family 
ot  this  deceased  architect,  by  a person  who  has 
signed  their  names  without,  I am  told,  their 
authority.  One  pretence  under  which  small  amounts 
have  been  thus  obtained  from  two  well-known  London 
architects  is  that  one  of  the  orphans  (the  second  in 
age)  required  a certain  sum  to  enable  him  to  defray 
the  cost  of  a passage  to  Australia  ; another  is,  that 
Ik  Society,  having  made  a 

grant  to  these  orphans,  is  unable  to  pay  it  for  a 


. The  point  is  sp  ken  of  a,  simply,  when  no  immei 
reference  is  made  to  its  relative  positions  on  the  diaei 

M'lZllo  “P'd“‘  P°"i,i0nS  “»■  d™l!" 


now  the  plan  of  the  point  m travels  from  m 
m'h  along  a line  parallel  to  |_  T*  See  fig.  4., 
It  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  rota* 
plane,  P,  round  one  of  its  traces,  PA,  and  la 
flat  against  one  of  the  picture  planes,  say  on  : 
plan.  In  this  case  the  plan  mh  of  a point 
move  on  a line  perpendicular  to  the  trace  Pn 
the  plane,  which  serves  as  axle  or  hinge  to  tf 
rotation.  See  fig.  5. 


Fig.  5. 

Practical  Application  of  Rotations. 


We  want  the  real  length  and  the  real  inclio 
tion  of  the  hip  of  a roof  given  in  plan  t 
elevation. 

We  can  make  it  rotate  until  it  be  parallel!’ 
the  elevation  plane.  In  fig.  6 the  vertii 
v 


b ri/dge  b'? 


Fig.  6. 


rotation  axle  is  taken  at  the  lower  end  of  tf 
hip;  av  biB  is  the  real  length  of  the  hip,  t 
angle  a of  av  b'v  with  the  horizon,  is  ; 
inclination. 


Fig.  7. 


If  you  want  to  mark  out  a certain  length  il 
the  hip, — to  draw,  for  instance,  a given  zinc  ] 
lead  ornament  thereon, — all  you  have  to  do  i 
first  bring  the  hip  parallel  to  the  elevatu 
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3|  mark  thereon  the  dimension  Vvm'*  re- 
,}<j,  and  rotate  back  the  point  m to  mh  mv. 
iere  are  many  ways  of  carrying  out  this 
lem  which  the  student  may  try  simply  as  a 
|as  of  exercising  himself  in  geometrical 
iring. 

3 can  bring  by  rotation  the  hip  parallel  to 
horizontal  plane.  See  fig.  7. 
o Cau  rotate  the  hip  round  its  horizontal 
action,  and  lay  it  down  flat  upon  the  plan 
!r  having  marked  the  length,  b1  w1,  he 
ires  to  draw,  he  rotates  the  hip  line  back  in 
,ormer  position.  See  fig.  8. 


Fig.  8. 

le  can  rotate  the  hip  round  its  vertical  pro- 
Ion  aud  lay  it  down  flat  upon  the  elevation. 


Fig.  9. 

But  all  these  processes  are,  in  practice,  cut 
>rt  to  the  following  figure.  You  make  a right- 


aF  O' 

Fig.  10. 

gle  triangle,  of  which  the  horizontal  projec- 
n ah  bh  is  the  base  ; the  height,  b*  b®,  of  the 
Ige  over  the  eaves  forms  the  other  side;  the 
pothenuse,  ah  bv,  on  the  third  side  is  the  real 
lgth  of  the  hip  ; and  the  angle,  a,  is  its  incli- 
tion. 


Srratnm. — In  the  list  of  “ Complete  Specifica- 
ns  Accepted,”  on  p.  219  of  our  last,  No.  15,139, 
Piggott,  should  have  been  described  as  relating 
private  or  domestic  fire-escapes,  not  fireplaces. 


VARIOKUM. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  of  ,Charing-cross,  has 
sent  us  his  annual  map  shoeing  the  proposed 
new  metropolitan  railways,  tramways,  and  mis- 
cellaneous improvements  for  jvhich  plans  were 
deposited  at  the  Private  Bill  Qffice  in  November 
last  with  a view  to  legislativp  sanction  in  the 
coming  Session  of  Parliament.  It  is  very 
clearly  arranged,  and  provided  with  adequate 
“ references.”  Mr.  Stanford  has  also  issued 
another  map  of  much  interest  at  the  present 
time,  viz.,  “ A Map  of  the  New  London  Boroughs 
as  proposed  in  ‘ The  Redistribution  of  Seats 
Act,  1885.’  ” The  map  shows  at  a glance  the 
extent  of  the  several  new  botoughs,  their  popu- 
lation, and  the  number  of  members  to  be  allotted 
to  each.  The  proposed  divisions  of  the  new 
boroughs  are  not  shown,  no  doubt  because  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  have  only  just  held 
their  inquiries  in  the  metropolis.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  boroughs  as  pro- 
posed to  be  constituted  shows  several  anomalies, 
— or,  at  any  rate,  the  lack  of  a “ scientific 
frontier”  in  more  than  one  place.  For  instance, 
the  new  borough  of  Chelsea  (the  major  part  of 
which  consists  of  Chelsea  proper),  has  a minor 
part  far  to  the  north,  between  Kensington  and 
Willesden;  thus  the  proposed  new  borough  of 
Kensington  will  intervene  (in  the  direction  of 
its  greatest  length)  between  the  two  parts  of 
tho  new  borough  of  Chelsea.  Two  or  three 
similar  cases  are  to  be  noted  south  of  the 
Thames,  where  a small  portion  of  the  new 
borough  of  Wandsworth  is  completely  detached 
and  wedged  in  between  the  new  borough  of 
Lambeth  and  Camberwell,  this  minor  portion 
of  Wandsworth  being  to  the  cast  of  Lambeth, 
while  the  major  portion  is  to  the  westward. 
Another  instance  south  of  the  Thames  is  in 
Southwark,  where  the  districts  known  as 
St.  Saviour’s,  St.  Olave’s,  and  Horselydown 
are,  as  at  present  proposed,  not  to  form  any 
part  of  the  suggested  new  borough  of  South- 
wark, but  are  to  be  thrown  together  and  form 
a completely  - detached  portion  of  the  new 
borough  of  Rotherhithe,  with  the  new  borough 
of  Bermondsey  between  them  ! No  wonder 
that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Saviour’s  and  the 
other  districts  are  protesting  against  this 
arrangement.  Tho  inconvenience  and  con- 
fusion caused  by  calling  the  district  of  which 
St.  Saviour’s  Church  (St.  Mary  Overy’s)  is  the 
centre  by  the  name  of  a district  some  distance 
further  down  the  river,  and  not  even  adjoining 
it,  will  be  great.  The  proposed  new  borough 
of  Southwark  is  to  be  formed  of  the  districts  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  George-the-Martyr,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  oddest  and  most  awkwardly- 
shaped  of  any  of  the  boroughs.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Thames  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  on  the  west  and  south 
by  Lambeth,  the  new  borough  of  Southwark 
will  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  detached 
part  (St.  Saviour’s)  of  the  proposed  borough  of 
Rotherhithe  and  by  the  proposed  borough  of 
Newington,  but  will  have  an  awkward 
tongue  or  isthmus  running  out  in  a 
south  - easterly  direction  for  about  a mile 
between  the  boroughs  of  Bermondsey  and 
Newington.  This  strip  mainly  follows  the 
line  of  the  Old  Kent-road,  and  is  for  a great 
part  only  an  eighth  of  a mile  wide,  and  in  no 
part  apparently  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
wide.  Such  anomalies  are  due,  of  course,  to 
adherence  to  the  parochial  boundaries,  which 
in  London  are  sometimes  “ fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made.”  How  this  comes  about  we 
will  not  Btop  to  inquire,  nor  shall  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  any  re-arrangement  of  the 
districts  on  lines  which  should  partially 
ignore  existing  boundaries.  With  the  political 
aspect  of  the  subject  we  have  nothing  to  do ; 
we  have  merely  pointed  out  certain  ano- 
malous boundaries  because  we  think  that 
the  constitution  of  the  proposed  new  Parlia- 
mentary boroughs  cannot  but  have  some 
bearing  on  the  municipal  government  of  the 
metropolis,  its  efficacy  or  its  inefficiency  in  the 
promotion  of  the  public  health.  We  should 
add  that  the  map  showing  the  proposed  new 
borough  boundaries  forms  a supplement  to 
Mr,  Stanford’s  series  of  London  Government 
maps,  which  we  noticed  in  the  Builder  for 

June  21  last,  p.  912. Messrs.  Cassell  & 

Company  (Limited)  send  us  a parcel  of  their 
magazines  for  February.  In  the  Quiver  there 
is  an  article  on  church  steeples  and  towers, 
illustrated  by  views  of  the  Norman  tower  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Hull.  Knight’s  “ Practical  Dictionary  of  Me- 


chanics,” part  98,  contains  a great  deal  of 
information,  concisely  put,  as  to  Electricity  and’ 
Electric  Lighting.  Part  12  of  the  new  and 
revised  edition  of  Cassell’s  “Technical  Edu- 
cator,” contains,  among  others,  papers  on  mining 
and  quarrying,  the  art  of  glass-paintiDg,  per- 
spective, drawing  for  stonemasons,  and  prin- 
ciples of  design. The  Leisure  Hour  for 

February  (56,  Paternoster-row)  contains  an 
article  entitled  “ Hints  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Dwellings  of  Artisans  and  Labourers,” 
addressed  “ not  to  speculating  builders,  but  to- 
tho  wealthy,  and  especially  to  proprietors  of 
land  and  extensive  manufactories  and  mines.  ’ 

Part  3 of  Ward  & Lock’s  “ Technical 

Journal  and  Industrial  Self-Instructor”  (Ward,. 
Lock,  & Co.)  contains  papers  on  draughtsman- 
ship for  the  building  and  engineering  trades, 
wood-working  and  cabinet-making,  “ Ihe  Stone- 
mason as  a Technical  Worker,”  and  other  sub- 
jects. With  this  work  is  being  issued  a “ cyclo- 
paedic dictionary  of  terms  in  technical  science- 
and  industrial  art,”  with  French  and  German 
equivalents.  The  section  now  being  issued 
deals  with  “ architectural  design  and  building 
construction.” 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Fbbkuaby  2. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

City— 15,  Fish-street-bill,  freehold,  are*  954  ft. ......  -£4,500* 

Walworth- Ground-rent  of  407.  a year,  reversion  m 

Victoria  Docks— 25,  Custom  House-terrace,  freehold  2,630* 

24,  Custom  House-terrace,  f-eehold  

Shoreditch— 10,  Church-street,  freehold  8o5> 

By  H.  C.  Newson. 

Lavender-hill- 20,  Freke-road,  85  years,  ground- 

rent  51.  5s 

Upper  Holloway—  84,  Elthorne-road,  freehold  ......  4oo- 

Hoxton— 11,  Bristow  - street,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  4s y ■■■■■- 

14,  Wimbourne-street,  19  years,  ground-rent  4 L... 

81  and  82,  Shaftesbury-road,  17  years,  ground- 
rent  71... 


230- 

430* 


40* 


By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Hampstead  Heath-The  Lease  of  Windmill  Hill 

House,  term  10  years 

February  3. 

By  Fubber,  Price,  & Fubber. 

Marylebone,  26,  St.  Mary's -terrace,  63  years, 

ground-rent  127.  12s •••  b80' 

Knightsbridge— 33,  Trevor-square,  32  years,  ground- 

rent  6o0' 

February  4. 

Mark  Liell. 

Poplar— 9,  Duff-street,  freehold 270- 

Millwall— 183,  Westferry-road,  and  a Plot  of  Land, 

27  years,  ground-rent  3 Z.  10s 49o- 

By  S.  Walker  & Buntz. 

Wood  Green,  Naas-road  — Four  Residences,  93 

years,  ground-rent  257.  4s 830 

South  gate-read— Two  Villas,  92  years,  ground-rent  ^ 

Station-road— Three  plots  ofireehold  land 220 

Southgate- 1 to  4,  Cyprus  Cottages,  92  years, 

ground-rent  12 7.  Lis 

Gleuora  Cottage,  and  a plot  of  land,  freehold 160* 

February  5. 

By  Towers,  Williamson,  & Ellis. 

Paddington— 80  and  82,  Praed-street,  36  years, 

ground-rent  242 1,610 

By  Marsh,  Milner,  & Langton. 

Lewisham— 130  and  133,  Lewisham-road,  31  years, 

ground-rent  102.  

February  6. 

By  Murrell  & Scobbll. 

Clapham-road - 1 1 and  30,  Lingham-siroct,  freehold 


805- 


730- 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Feb.  14. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  16,  Carlton  House- 
terrace.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  Feb.  16. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,. 
F.S. A.,  on  '*  Roof  Coverings.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy. — Professor  C.  T.  Newton  on  Sculpture  : 
“The  School  of  Praxiteles.”  I.  8 p.m.  . 

Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  School  of  Art.  Distri- 
bution of  Prizes  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.  8 p.m. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  (Architectural  Section) .. 
— (1)  Mr.  R.  A.  M'Gilvray  on  “ Plaster  Work.  (2)  Mr. 
H.  Morrison  on  *‘  Slates.” 

Society  of  Arts  { Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  George- 
Forbes  on  “ The  Distribution  of  Electricity.  ’ III. 


Victoria  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  17. 

Institution  of  Cioil  Engineers.— (1)  Mr.  B.  Baker  on. 
“ The  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  Railways. 
(2)  Mr  J.  Wolfe  Barry  ou  "The  City  Lines  and  Exten- 
sions (Inner  Circle  Completion)  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
District  Railways.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Prof.  Sidney  Colvin  on  Museums 
and  National  Education."  I.  3 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — Address  by 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick.  7;30p.m. 

Statistical  Societg.—  Sir  Richard  Temple  on  Population 
Statistics  of  China.”  7*45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Fbb.  18. 

Royal  Academy. — Lectures  on  Sculpture  : Mr.  E.  Stuart 
Poole,  LL.D.,  ou  “ Medals.”  8p.m. 

Carpenters  Hall,  London  Wall  (Free  Lectures  to • 
Artisans). — Professor  Corfield  on  “House  Sam  ation. 

1 British  Archteological  Association . — (1)  Mr.  Thomas 
Morgan  on  “The  Roman  Baths  of  Bath.”  (2)  The  Rev~ 
G.  F.  Browne  on  “ The  Ancient  Cross  in  Leeds  Church. 

8 p.m. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Builders'  Foremen  mid  Clerics  of  Works’  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting.  8'30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Professor  Cnrnelley  on 

Some  Chemical  Facts  connected  with  Plumbers’  Work.’’ 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.— 7 p.m. 

Thursday,  Feb.  19. 

Royal  Academy. — Lectures  on  Sculpture  : Mr.  Hamo 
Th  irnycroft,  A.R.A.,  on  “Imitation  the  Means,  not  the 
End,  of  Art.’’  8 p m. 

Institution  of  Cicil  Engineers.  — • ( Special  Meeting). — 
'Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Theory  nnd  Practice  of 
tl  jclro-Mechanics.”  II.  Water  Supply.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8‘30  p.m. 

•York  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  W.  H.  Thorpe  on 
' Colour  Decoration."  7 30  p.m. 

Fridat,  Feb.  20. 

■Royal  Academy.—  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  on  "Some 
Piiociples  of  Ancient  Architecture,  and  their  Application 
>4.i  the  Modern  Practice  of  the  Art."  8 p in. 

Architectural  Association — Mr.  H.  A.  Gribble  on  "The 
Roman  Renaissance.”  7'30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Indian  Section). — Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds 
-»n  “The  Teak  Forests  of  India  and  the  East,  and  our 

itish  Imports  of  Teak.”  8 p.m. 

British  Museum. — Professor  J.  F.  Hodgetts  on  “ Medin?- 
a nl  English  Remains.”  I. — The  Normans.  2 p.m. 

University  College. — Professor  C.T.  Newton  on  " Greek 
inscriptions."  IV.  4 p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  21. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Calton 
Jail. 


Ulisctllancst. 

Hygitnic  Comparisons  between  Gas  am 
."Electric  Light. — Some  interesting  experi 
n.>ents  have  been  recently  made  at  the  Roya 
Theatre,  Munich,  in  order  to  determine  th 
•elevation  of  temperature  aDd  amount  o 
•carbonic  acid  generated  under  illumination  b; 
"as  and  the  electric  light  respectively.  Befor" 
the  performance  commenced,  the  curtain  wa 
.raised,  and  all  the  lamps  allowed  to  bun 
ler  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  thi 
temperature  was  observed  at  intervals  of  five 
minutes  simultaneously  in  the  parquet,  balcony 
and  third  gallery.  During  the  performance 
when  from  500  to  GOO  persons  were  in  the 
theatre,  the  thermometer  was  observed  everj 
ecu  minutes.  The  experiments  showed  thai 
tbe  electric  light  greatly  diminishes  the  increase 
of  temperature.  It  does  not  render  ventilatioi 
.'■r.perflnous,  but  it  requires  a less  active  vend 
lulion  than  gas,  since  it  does  not,  like  gas 
•contribute  to  the  increase  of  heat  and  carbonic 
-acid. 

Durrans’s  Patent  Disconnecting  Valve 
for  Soil-pipes. — Mr.  Thos.  Durrans,  A.R  I.B.A. 
hus  recently  patented  a new  arrangement  foi 
-.lisccnnecting  water-closets,  and  bath,  lava 
■tory,  .and  other  “ wastes,”  from  direct  com 
jniinication  with  the  main  soil-pipe.  The  water 
•closet  outlet  or  bath  or  lavatory  waste-pipe 
chscharges  into  a globular  receptacle  which  is 
supported  on,  and  forms  an  enlargement  of  ai 
aim  or  branch  soil-pipe  connected  with  the  mair 
seil-pipe.  In  this  arm  or  branch  soil-pipe  is  ai 
a ii- tight  valve  below  the  globular  chamber,  sc 
•nnanged  as  to  shut  without  any  mechanism 
•and  not  needing  any  packing.  It  is  claimed  foi 
f,®  valve  that  “lt;  °Pena  with  the  slightesl 
flash  of  water,  at  the  same  time  allowing  every 
•drop  to  drain  away.”  On  the  top  of  the 
globular  chamber  before  mentioned  is  fitted  an 
air-tight  access  door  for  inspection.  The  arrange- 
ment (one  merit  of  which  is  that  one  down-pipe 
only  is  needed  for  all  requirements)  may  be  seen 
m action  on  the  premises  of  the  manufacturer, 
square’  B°Uirjg’  6’  Baker-street,  Portmau- 

•clmrof^f  ‘ n Tafblet  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
•church  of  Overstone,  near  Northampton,  as  a 
.ammonal  of  the  late  Baron  Overstone.  It  is 
of,D„°':e  “arble>  ^arly  5 ft.  long,  4 ft.  limb 
nnd  3 m thick,  with  a hollow  moulding  round 

sn  £*?'  ™°rnen  “• 

ill-  -a  bey°nd  the  general  line  of  the 
■dea.gn,  -with  a Bern, circular  centre  at  the  top 

iarUearthe  T°  P4”6’3  of  P“re  bl“k 

marble,  the  four  corner  ones  beinn  crosB- 
3 laped,  the  centre  top  one  circular,  with  lone 
narrow  ones  extending  from  corner  to  comer 
^dsnreoundmgthe  , centre  panel, S 

which  th  ? aDd  ? “■  3 ia-  !>%•>,  »4  npon 

w tach  the  inscription  is  engrared  in  gilt  letters 

‘of  the6  mTn ,dmW°  ‘3  Polish«l  The  whole 

01  the  mouldings  are  of  bronze,  and  surround 
■*ach  panel,  that  round  the  ceitre  one  being 
surmounted  by  the  baron's  coronet,  while  within 

The  Etlt  baCk  marb,°  i3  “• 

IH  w V.'  executed  by  Messrs.!  W 
'old  where  it^WeMaSOM'  °f  147'  Eu.‘on; 
next.  1 ’r‘eW  np  to  evening 


The  Sanitary  Assurance  Association. — 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
tlje  Sanitary  Assurance  Association  was  held  at 
the  Offices,  5,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street,  W., 
on  Monday  last.  Professor  F.  de  Chaumont, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
Joseph  Hadley,  F.S.S.,  read  the  annual  report 
and  financial  statement  for  the  year  1884,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  work  of  Banitary 
inspection  and  issue  of  sanitary  certificates  had 
been  continued  on  the  plan  initiated  by  the 
Association  in  1881.  The  properties  inspected 
during  the  year  had  been  of  the  most  varied 
character,  including  residences  of  every  class  in 
London  and  the  country,  also  mercantile  offices, 
dairies,  and  other  trading  premises,  and  institu- 
tions of  a public  character.  In  every  case,  save 
one,  the  sanitary  arrangements  had  been  found 
to  be  more  or  less  defective.  In  order  to 
encourage  good  workmanship,  certificates  had 
been  given  to  builders  and  plumbers  who 
had  satisfactorily  executed  sanitary  works 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Association. 
A reduced  and  inclusive  scale  of  fees  had  been 
issued,  with  the  result  that  the  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  Association  had  so  much  in- 
creased that,  in  spite  of  the  reduced  charges, 
the  financial  statement  for  the  year  showed  a 
greater  income  than  in  1883.  The  Chairman, 
in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
steady  progress  which  had  been  made  during 
the  fourth  year,  and  he  looked  forward  to  this 
progress  being  continued  so  long  as  the  Associa- 
tion maintained  its  present  high  standard  of 
sanitary  work.  Lieut. -General  Burne  seconded 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  which,  after  some 
discussion,  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr. 
Barrington  Kennett  and  Dr.  Danford  Thomas 
were  re-elected  members  of  the  executive 
council.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I  , F.R.S., 
was  re-elected  President,  and  Professor  Roger 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  elected  Vice-presi- 
dent. 


British  Archaeological  Association. — A^ 

the  meeting  of  this  society  on  Wednesday,  the 
3rd  inst.,  Mr.  S.  Tucker,  Somerset  Herald, 
in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth 
reported  the  discovery  of  the  base  of  a pedestal 
at  Park  Farm,  Tockington,  Gloucester,  with 
some  fragments  of  tesselated  pavements  of 
Roman  date.  It  was  ornamental,  with  a star 
pattern,  and  an  adaptation  of  an  egg-and- 
tongue  moulding.  Mr.  Earle  Way  described  a 
large  find  of  Roman  pottery  and  glass  at  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  among  which  was  the 
head  of  a remarkably  large  Amphora.  Mr.  C. 
Lynam  described  two  plaster  casts  of  portions 
of  the  Runic  cross,  at  St.  Michael’s,  Isle  of 
Man,  worked  in  slate.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  drew  attention  to  the  mode  of  execution 
of  the  figures  represented,  which  had  evidently 
been  cut  by  a chisel,  although  some  authorities 
believe  that  all  old  work  was  executed  by  a 
pick  or  axe.  The  date  is  that  of  tho  ninth 
or  tenth  century.  Tho  first  paper  was  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  on  the  registers  of 
the  Old  Clapham  parish.  These  are  fairly 
complete^from  1551,  except  that  those  from 
1G91  to  1/01  are  missing.  In  course  of  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Walford,  Mr. 
Wright,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Brock,  and  the  Chairman 
took  part,  the  lecturer  stated  that  the  recent 
excavation  of  Mount  Nod,  Clapham,  has  only 
revealed  that  the  mound  was  artificial,  but 
nothing  was  met  with  to  determine  its  date, 
although,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  was  pro- 
bably no  older  than  the  large  mansion  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Cedars- 
teiraco.  A portion  of  a paper  was  then  read 
by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  on  the  remark- 
able cross  now  preserved  in  Leeds  Church, 
found  during  the  rebuilding.  The  remainder 
of  the  paper  was  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting. 


AAciiiey-on-i.names.-By  the  liberality  < 
Col.  Mak.ns,  M.P.,  the  Town-hall  at  this  wel 
known  riverside  resort  has  been  presented  wil 
an  illuminated  clock,  visible  at  night  from  a lor 
distance,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Benso 
Ludgate-hill,  and  fitted  with  all  recent  improv 
ments.  All  the  pinions  are  of  steel  and  tl 
wheels  of  gun  metal,  and  made  by  machiner 
ihe  pendulum  is  compensated  to  counter 
the  variations  of  temperature,  and  to  cause  tl 
clock  to  keep  a uniform  rate  of  time  in  s 
weathers  the  lighting  and  extinguishing  a 
performed  by  the  clock  itself  by  means  of  e 
automatic  machine,  specially  designed  for  th; 
purpose. 


[Feb.  14, 1885.: 


"Thomas  Park  and  his  ‘History 
Hampstead.’  At  the  meeting  of  the  Lon 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  on  T 
day  evening  last,  Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A.,  rer 
paper  entitled  “ Thomas  Park  and  his  1 His! 
of  Hampstead.’  ” This  work,  Mr.  Wall 
said,  had  been  regarded  as  a valuable  con 
bution  to  topographical  literature.  It  v 
out  of  print  soon  after  its  publication' 
1814,  and  he  (the  lecturer)  was  now  conti 
plating  its  reissue.  Its  author  was  a native 
Hampstead,  and  died  comparatively  yon 
though  not  until  he  had  been  elected  to  i 
chair  of  English  Law  and  Jurisprudence 
King’s  College.  Mr.  Park’s  father,  Thou 
Park,  F.S.A.,  the  editor  of  Horace  Walpoj 
catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  of  > 
Harleian  Miscellany,  and  of  a long  serieii 
reprints  of  old  English  poetry,  had  long  b 
resident  in  Church-row.  As  a child  he  i 
searched  over  and  over  again  through  the  par 
records,  and  had  pored  over  tho  registers  a 
charters  in  the  keeping  of  the  Dean  i 
Chapter  of  Westminster,  to  whom  nearly  i 
Hampstead  had  once  belonged,  and  this  he  i 
done  with  such  good  effect  that  when  he  r 
only  twenty  years  old  he  produced  a work  qn 
equal  in  merit  to  Robinson’s  History  of  Totb 
ham  and  Hackney,  and  superior  to  Prickev 
History  of  Highgate.  A discussion  follow 
and  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded? 
Mr.  Walford. 

Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall. — The  fi 

of  a series  of  freo  lectures  to  artisans,  inaiiji 
rated  by  the  Carpenters’  Company,  i 
delivered  on  Wednesday  evening  to  a large  e 
attentive  audience  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  Londa 
wall.  Professor  Kerr  was  the  lecturer,  a 
chose  as  his  subject  the  “ Comparative  Anatoi 
of  Beams,  Trusses,  and  Arches.”  Mr.  Alfil 
Preston,  a Past-Master  of  the  Company,  p 
sided,  and  was  supported  by  Professor  T.  Ro£ 
Smith,  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  i 
Kennard,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  others.  1 
Chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  refert 
to  tho  desire  of  the  Carpenters’  Company  tot 
of  use  to  the  craft,  as  was  shown  by  the  exhi 
tion  they  held  last  year,  and  by  the  coursei 
lectures  now  inaugurated.  What  they  wist 
wasto  impress  upon  the  workmen  a desire' 
do  their  work  conscientiously  and  honourak 
whether  it  was  visible  or  hidden  from  even  t 
eye  of  experts  and  professional  men.  We  de: 
a report  of  the  lecture  until  next  week. 

The  National  Freehold  Land  Society; 
The  thirty-fifth  annual  report,  submitted  to  t 
members  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  t 
5th  inst.,  states  that  the  subscriptions  dnrii 
the  year  were  503,914/.,  the  withdraw." 
537,416/.,  and  the  members’  capital  at  the  e 
of  tho  year  was  1,839,933/.  The  freehold  a 
leasehold  securities  and  properties  have  bel 
increased  to  1,677,033/.,  and  the  convertill 
securities  reduced  to  230,3841.  The  rate 
profit  on  uncompleted  shares  was  3 per  cei 
throughout  the  year.  The  interest  on  cot 
pleted  shares  was  4 per  cent.,  from  the  1st  i 
November,  1883,  to  the  31st  of  July,  1884,  frc 
which  date  it  was  reduced  to  3§  per  cent.  T 
directors,  with  much  reluctance,  felt  it  nece 
sary  to  adopt  this  course  in  consequence  of  t 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  investments 
sufficiently  remunerative  rates  of  interest  ' 
enable  them  with  safety  to  maintain  the  ra 
of  4 per  cent.  The  gross  profit  of  the  ye1 
was  87,0091. 

Messrs.  William  Brass  & Son,  the  we 

known  firm  of  builders,  carrying  on  business 
47,  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  and  18,  Silver-stree 
Wood-street,  write  to  say  (as  all  who  kno 
them  will  be  aware)  that  they  have  no  coi 
nexion  with  the  firm  who  issued  the  circul 
condemned  by  us  in  a “ Note  ” a fortnight  aj 
(see  p.  161,  ante).  They  point  out  that  th 
disclaimer  is  the  more  necessary  in  consequem 
of  the  recent  alteration  (referred  to  by  us  c 
p.  316)  in  the  stylo  under  which  their  ol 
established  business  is  being  carried  on. 

Ilkeston. — The  new  Church  of  Holy  Trinit; 
Ilkeston,  which  was  opened  some  four  weel 
since,  has  been  supplied  with  a pulpit  and  foi 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birminghar 
The  font  is  of  Caen  Btone,  octagonal  in  forr 
supported  by  a marble  shaft,  the  panels  of  tl 
bowl  being  carved  with  emblems  of  the  Trinit 
&c.  The  body  of  the  pulpit  is  of  oak,  upon 
stone  base,  and  consists  of  carved  figure  panel 
representing  respectively  the  Sermon  on  tl 
Mount,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Peter. 
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tPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  required. 


Page. 


d Asylum  at  Hartwood Glasgow  District  Board  i 

, of  Lunacy  1 

elling,  Ac.,  Cups  Hotel,  Colchester  ..  Colchester  New  Corn  | f 
Exchange,  &c.,  Co.  ...  |< 


10  at  50/ . 
30  guineas. 


For  new  business  premises,  warehouses,  Ac.,  South 
Eastern-road,  Canterbury,  for  Messrs.  Cox  A Eltyott. 
Mr.  .1 . Cowell,  architect : - 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


j and  Scavenging  

•tioo  of  Houses ... 

rk  for  Widening  a Bridgo 

ying,  Ac.  

n of  New  Engine  House,  Liverpool 
jction  of  Promenade  Pie',  Ac.  Vcntnor 

nar.ce  of  Main  Roads,  &c 

Cast-Iron  Socket  Pipes 

m of  New  Building,  Soutbampti 
3,  Kentish  Ragstone,  Ac.,  Materials 

1 Labour  

Iige  Works 

ig  and  Asphalting  Footpath 
I-  and  Repairing  Carriages. ■ 

and  Drainage  Works 
Iht-Iron  Girder  Bridge. 

tion  of  Works 

and  Laying  


CONTRACTS. 


By  whom  required. 


r»ys,  Ac. 


Wandsworth  B.  ofWks. 

N ot  stated 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
Wisbech  Watrwks  Co. 
Com.  of  II. M.  Works... 
Ventnor  Local  Board... 
Edmonton  Local  Board 
Northampton  Corportn 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 
Camberwell  . 
do. 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
. Saviour's  District 
Board  of  Works 


log  Ventilating  Shaft,  Ac. 
if  of  Materials,  Ac 


ring  and  Laying  Cast-Iron  Pipi 

{Drainage  

Abutments,  Ac.,  for  Iron  Girder 

ridge,  Ac 

a and  Stores  

|iug  and  Making  up  Roads 

.ons  and  Alterations  to  Asylum  .. 

ie  Works  _ 

'ruction  of  Subsidence  Tanks,  Ac 

[ng  Roads  aud  Paths,  Ac. 

laths  . 

Is  and  General  Repairs  to  lntirmary  . 

1 Stoneware  Drain  Pipes 


do. 

Leicester  Corporator 


Co.,  Lim 

Brighton,  Ac.,  Sewer  B* 
Vestry  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington 


Warminster  Local  Brd. 
Finchley  Local  Board. 
Wellington  (Salop) 
lt.S.A 


Frome  L’.S.A. 

do. 

Woolwich  Burial  Brd, 
Stockport  Corporate 
.,  Guurdiausof  St.  Panel 
. | Norwich  Corporation 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered.  | 

Page. 

Official  

Feb.  17  th 

ii. 

— Haves 

Feb  19ih 

xxi. 

A.  A.  Langley  

do. 

ii. 

K Easton  A Co 

Feb.  20th 

Official  

do. 

ii. 

11  E.  Wallis  

Feb.  23rd 

Official  

do. 

ii. 

T AC.  Hawkslcv  

do. 

xxii. 

Official  

do. 

ii. 

do. 

xxi.  s< 

do. 

Feb.  24th 

— - De  Pape 

do. 

xxii.  F 

Feb.  25th 

do. 

xxii. 

J.  Gordon  

do. 

ii. 

J.  Lovegrove 

do. 

xxn. 

J.  F.  Fairbank  

do. 

xxii. 

P.  C.  Lockwood  

Feb.  26th 

xxii. 

Official  

Feb.  27th 

xxii. 

do. 

E.  Easton  A Co 

Feb.  28th 

xxi. 

G.  W.  Brunell 

J March  3rd 

xxi. 

J.  Breeze  

do. 

i. 

March  4th 

xxii. 

do. 

do. 

xxn. 

Giles  A Gough 

March  6th 
March  6th 
do. 

ii. 

xxi. 

11.  H.  Church  

do. 

xxii. 

March  20th 

ii. 

s H.  11.  Bridgmau  

March  24th 

xxii. 

| P.  P.  Marshall 

Not  stated 

xxii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


lan  and  Storekeeper  

ct  Surveyor  for  South-East  Deptford  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Cit  v of  Liverpool 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
Horo'.  Enginr,  Tynrnth. 

Civil  Service  Com 

Koynl  Arseni,  Woolwich 


120/ 

Not  stated  

12/.  to  14/.  per  month 
Not  stated  


Feb.  17th 
Feb.  18th 
Feb.  23rd 
March  4th 
Not  stated 


TENDERS. 

rthe  construction  of  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston,  Sewer, 
lo  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Sir  J.  W.  Bazal- 
engineer  : 

i.  Roberts  £32,851  0 0 

leadle  Bros 27,788  0 0 

browse  & Lee  27,620  0 0 

2ooke  A Co 27,000  0 0 

-Jill 20,1*90  0 0 

Duomore  26,992  0 0 

Bottcrili  24,9116  0 0 

Walker  21.264  0 0 

t’izzie  21,200  0 0 

McCrae  A McFarland  21,0)0  0 0 

Adams  23,883  0 0 

Rigby 23,700  0 0 

Webster..  23,530  0 0 

Williams  A Wailington 23,500  0 0 

Killmgback  20,926  0 0 

Mowlem  19,925  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson  (accepted)  19,85')  0 0 

Bottoms  Bros 18,660  0 0 

>r  alterations  and  additions  to  Maidstone  Heath 
ids,  Maidstone.  Mr.  Hubert  Bensted,  architect : — 

Gray,  Maidstone £639  10  0 

Avard,  Maidstone  634  0 0 

Elmore  Maidstone  695  0 0 

Froud,  Maidstone  676  0 0 

Wilkins,  Loose 647  0 0 

Wallis  A Clements,*  Maidstone 623  0 0 

* Accepted. 


»r  the  erection  of  a Parish  Room,  Christ  Church, 
down,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  James  Newmau,  architect, 
down.  Quantities  supplied 

Alfred  Young  £1,^72  0 0 

Win.  Jollilfo  948  0 0 

James  Hayden  945  1 0 0 

Frederick  Colenutt  (accopted) ....  . . ..  920  0 0 

or  additions  to  Yarborough  House,  Brading,  Isle  of 
;ht,  for  Mr.  James  J.  Darley.  Mr.  James  Newman, 
litect  - — 

Frank  Jacobs  £142  10  0 

James  Hayden  133  10  0 

F.  Colenutt  132  0 0 

Charles  Simmouds  86  13  0 

A.  A.  Newnham  (accepted)  80  0 0 

or  repairs  to  eight  houses,  Canuing-town  : — 

Vear,  Canoubury £250  0 0 

Girdwood,  Poplar  225  0 0 

Scowen,  Islington  (accepted)  197  16  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Girls'  and  Infant 
Schools,  Red  Lion  Yurd,  Watford,  for  the  Watford  8chool 
Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sy me,  architect,  Watford 


Turner 

Longman  

Waterman  

Chadwick 

Judge  A Karnes  (accepted) 
Neal  (withdrawn)  


. 1,620  8 
1.474  0 
1,39)  5 
1,318  0 
1,297  10 
1,137  0 


For  the  construction  of  1,865  yards  r 
on-tbe-Solent,  Farcham,  Hant9,  for  Mr. 


J.  E.Ciiftoo,  surveyor,  Swanage,  Dorset  i 
Keaton  £2.250 

0 

0! 

Piper  

1,600 

0 

0 

Ward  

1,300 

0 

0 

Cooper 

1.145 

0 

0 

Butt 

1,141 

17 

0 

Plummer 

1,120 

0 

0 

Hayter 

1,094 

0 

0 

Hall  

1,C64 

0 

0 

Kiugswell  (accepted)  

790 

0 

0 

Schofield .. 

Newby  Bros 

Mills  

Slade  

Woolgar  A Son 

Hayward  A Paramor 

Richardson 

Snow 

Kuock  

Brooks 

Cozens  

Lovell  

Wiles  

Bingham  

Whiting  

Cornelius 

Adcock 

Wallis  A Clements 

Stiff  

Shrubsole  

Amos  A Foftd 

IV.  & T.  Den  no 

Martin 

Wise  

Howell 

Do  uo  A Son 

Greenwood 

Terry  


6,317  0 0 

6,2i0  0 0 

5,168  0 0 
6,1 i5  0 0 
5,065  0 0 
5,010  0 0 
6,0)0  0 0 
4 9.-, 8 0 0 
4,957  0 0 
4,929  0 0 
•4,s73  0 u 
4,844  0 0 
4,818  0 0 
4,807  0 0 
, 4,793  0 0 
4,734  0 0 
, 4,763  0 0 
4.724  0 0 
. 4,721  0 0 
, 4,719  0 0 
4,695  0 (i 
. 4.684  0 0 
. 4,674  0 0 
. 4,670  0 0 
4,689  0 U 
. 4.36)  0 0 
. 4,083  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence,  boarding-house,  and 
•hool  preparatory  to  tho  King's  School,  Sherborne, 
lorset,  for  Mr.  W.  Hoitland  Blake.  Messrs.  Thomas 
'arrali  A Edmunds,  architects,  Sherborne.  Quantities 
applied  by  the  architects  : — 

Phillips,  Exeter  £4,8oD  0 0 

Jenkins  A Son,  Bournemouth  4,746  0 0 

George,  Bournemouth 4,425  0 0 

Howell  A Son,  Bristol 3,991  0 0 

\ouDg  Bros.,  Salisbury  (accepted)...  3,801  0 0 


For  six  four  roomed  cottages  at  WinkGeld,  for  Mr.  W . 
McCloskie.  Messrs.  Byrne  A Wilmot,  architects, 
,’ondon  auu  Windsor.  Quantities  by  Ibe  architects  - 

Diolu.Egb.m  II,™  0 ° 

Norris,  Ascot 9«  9 ? 

Akery,  Windsor a95  0 0 

Watson,  Ascot  s7p  0 0 

V\ilua,  Windsor  61®  0 U 

Snell,  Maidenhead  610  0 0 

Charman,  Ascot  796  " 0 

Baker,  Slough  '52  0 U 

Bishop,  Windsor 9 0 

Uanu  A Co.,  Windsor  (accepted)  735  0 0 


For  proposed  boat-houce  at  the  King  8 A rr 


r.  Mr.  William  A.  Eire, 
square,  W.C.  : — 

J.  L.  Hollis,  Windsor 

R.  Foreman,  Windsor  

VV  . P.  Renvell,  Windsor  

Uanu  A Co.,  Windsor  


rchiteot,  Bloomsbury- 


288  0 0 


. £3,915 

0 

0 

. 3,126 

0 

0 

. 3,088 

0 

0 

2.9.8 

0 

0 

. 2,05) 

0 

0 

. 2,635 

0 

0 

. 2,452 

13 

9 

For  Croydon  Union  New  Infirmary,  roads  and  paths, 
and  tar  asphalting.  Messrs.  Berney  A Monday,  archi- 
tects : — 

W.  Cartor,  Anerley 

Adam  Bull,  C oydou  ... 

U . Lake,  Croydon  

B.  Cioke  & Co.,  Battersea .... 

Wui.  Williams,  Wimbledon  . 

H.  Streeter,  Croydon 
Faith  ng,  Lorrimer,  A Co.,  Wands- 
worth   •••• 

For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Burliogbam  - lane, 
Fulham  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  T.  LaDham.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : — 

Cotliver  

Howell  A Son  

Deanng  A Son  

Parker 

Kuigbt 

Bolding  

Jackson  A Todd 

Haynes  

Aldridge  A J envoy  

G.rruJ  

Hunt 


Skinr 


726  0 0! 


For  the  construction  of  reservoir,  supplying  and  laying 
pipes  in  connexion  with  Caton  Waterworks,  near  Lan- 
caster. Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  A Myres,  engineers, 
Preston  aud  Westminster  : — 

Hutchinson  A Swindlehurst,  Caton  £3,131  7 3 

Thornton  A Sons,  Liverpool 3,050  0 0 

Webster  A Parkinson,  Caton  3,025  0 0 

John  Sharpies,  Accriogton  2,769  15  3i 

R doey  A Walker,  Lancashire 2,749  5 0 

W.  Cumberland,  Bent  ham 2,543  15  0 

Honry  Bra«sington,  8ettle 2,477  0 0 

James  Bush,  Preston 2,472  6 2 

Huck  A Sons,  Sherton  2,440  0 0 

R.  Hall,  Koiton  2,338  0 6 

Waltne.sly  A Son,  Preston  (accepted)  2,323  0 0 


For  re-lining  first-class  swimming-bath,  for  the  Green- 
wicb  Commissioners  ot  Public  Ba'hs  and  Wash-houses  : — 

Watson  £39  4 0 O 

C.  Lawns 375  13  6 

A Fen n 374  O <> 

Hobbs 349  0 0 

Bowdidgo  A Burley 335  0 0 

Newman 325  0 0 

A.  A F.  Smith  323  0 0 

H.  Hatfield  3l8  0 0 

H.  Bridle  297  0 0 

N.  Bailey  281  0 0 

W.  Brass  A Co 27)  0 0 

Mat-Council  (accepted)  260  0 0 


Kvi 

K. chens A Mount  . 
Seharien  A Williams 


£1,655  0 0 
..  1,47)  0 0 
..  1,460  0 0 

. 1,419  0 0 
..  1,423  14  0 

..  1,427  O U 

..  1,414  0 0 

1,375  0 0 
. 1,303  0 0 

..  1,364  16  0 
..  l,34i  0 0 

. 1,835  0 0 
. 1,274  0 0 

. 1,212  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Pied  Bull,  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Herts,  lor  Mr.  B.  Vouug,  Brewer,  Hertford.  Mr. 
C.  Legg,  architect.  Quantities  by  W.  Hawker  .— 

Ckudney  ” 

Huggios 796  7 6 

Fisher •*>  5 0 

N'ichol 0 0 

Vint '69  ® ® 

Saunders 799  9 9 

Norris  b91  14  9 

S.  W.  Hawkings 689  0 0 

For  section  I of  the  Working  Lads'  Instituts,  White- 
chapel. Mr.  George  Baines,  architect.  Great  W inchester- 
street,  K.C. : — 


Wm  Bangs  A Co 

O i J.  Green  

Atherton  A Lalta 

James  Morter  

W in.  Brass  A Son 

G.  H.  A A.  By  waters  . 

Ashby  Bros 

Patman  A Fotheriughf 

I,  alliance  A So-  3 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

J.  H.  Johnson  

Killby  A Gayford 

Staines  A Son 

Thos.  Boyce  

Shurmur 

Jackson  A Todd  

Wm  Oregar,  Stratford  (accepted). 


. £5,453  0 
. 5,  .-91  0 
. 5,164  0 
. 6,ul9  0 


4,932 

4,973 

4,906 

4,839 


4,451  0 

4,419  0 
4.375  0 
4,126 


A.  Reed,  otratford  3,600  0 0 
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For  engineering  works  at  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses, 
Bermondsey.  Messrs.  George  Elkington  & Son,  archi- 
tects : — 


,.  .13,162 
..  2,937 
,.  2,441 
. 2,267  i 


Bradford  & Co.  . 

Cork  burn  A Co. 

Thomas  & Taylor  

George  Pratt  & Co 

Badhain  A Co 

J.  Season  

T.  tt  J.  Hosting 

J.  Koieht 

.1.  Richmond  & Co 

E.  Thompson  

J.  A F.  May  (accepted) 

* Deduct  if  cast  iron  bath  instead  of  porcelain 


2,112  14 


1,917  0 
1,850  0 
1,785  0 
1,716  17 


For  proposed  boundary-wall,  entrance  gates,  Ac.,  at 
Burheld,  Old  Windsor,  lor  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hon.  Wm, 
H.  P . Cariogton,  M.P.  Messrs. Edgington  A SummerheH, 
architects.  Park-street,  Windsor 

Bowyer,  Slough  £109  10 

Halley,  Hough 107  10 

Oades  & Son,  Egham 85  19 

Hanu  A Co.,  Windsor  (accepted)  79  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  W.  W.— T.  1!.— C.  L„  Paris  (thanks).— J.  B.— E.  C.  R.— "Doctor 
Watts"  (the  words  "Bow"  and  "Bay"  are  used  quite  indiscri- 
minately).— H.  B.  and  B.  (’hanks). — H.  II.  B.  S.  (please  send  correct 
address  : a note  directed  to  the  address  on  yonrs  has  been  returned 
through  the  post-office).— V.  de  SI  (shall  appear).— A.  H.  C.  (consult 
a solicitor).— J.  B.  (below  our  mark). 

Ail  statements  of  facts  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
necessarily  for  pnblica- 


ind  address  of  the  sender, 


' decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


We  are  compelled 
addresses. 

Note. — The  re 

public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  cr  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

1 communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
ddressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editoi 


For  stables,  Ac 
Batten,  archiiect. 

High 

Wyatt  

Rooerts  ' 

Forreot 

Thomerson  A 8on, 

Hawkings  

Coulson  

T.  G.  Green  

S.  Sabey  A Son.... 
Hughes  


at  Hackney,  for  Mr.  T.  Wood.  Mr. 
BatstoDe  Brothers,  surveyors;  — 


2.450  0 0 
2,415  0 0 
2,231  0 0 
2,200  0 0 


2,167  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  male  lunatic  wards  at  the  Work- 
rUlS<,’-.^ol“nd',!lre'“l;0xfor‘1",rept,  W. .,  lor  the  Guardians 
of  the  Westminster  Union.  Messrs  II  Saxon  8nell  A Son 
architects,  Southampton  Buildings,  W.C. : 


Johnson  A .Manners  , 
W.  Baraford  .... 

F.  R.  Tozer 

M.  Gentry  

G.  Howard  

W.  J.  Hack  .... 

H.  A E.  Lee  

E.  Cock  

Wall  Bros.  

G.  Tvford  
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The  Craft  of  the  Carpenter. 


ARPENTRY  may  be 
briefly  defined  as 
the  art  of  framing 
timbers  for  various 
purposes  of  sup- 
port ; but  much 
more  is  implied  in 
this  definition  than 
is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  just 


as  the  strength  of  a chain  is  only  that  of  its 
» weakest  link,  so  however  carefully  an  assem- 
blage of  pieces  of  timber  may  be  framed 

I together,  if  they  are  so  arranged  that  the 
weakest  point  of  the  framing  is  where  the  strain 
on  it  is  greatest,  no  mere  skill  in  adjusting  the 
I parts  will  prevent  failure.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  Professor  Robison  remarked,  that  a 
I skilled  carpenter  should  know  the  mathematical 
i and  mechanical  laws  according  to  which  strains 
l are  propagated  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
I material  fibres  of  timber  are  exerted  in  resist- 
ance to  them  on  the  other.  For  the  designer 
who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  architect,  some 
thing  more  is  required,  and  that  is  a knowledge 
of  the  geometrical  rules  according  to  which 
graphic  delineations  of  various  forms  are  drawn, 
— mother  words,  of  stereotomy.  We  are  afraid 
that  these  very  essential  branches  of  an  archi- 
tect’s education  have  been  too  much  neglected, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  ignored  in  this  country. 
In  France  and  Germany  much  greater  import- 
ance is  attached  to  these  subjects,  and  various 
papers  have  been  read  recently  at  the  architec- 
tural societies’  meetings,  which  we  hope  will 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
methods  of  education  adopted  in  those 
countries.  Old  Nicholson,  who  is  always 
interesting  and  instructive,  though  not  always 
accurate,  says  that  “ no  man  may  pretend  to  be 
an  architect  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of  carpentry  ” ; and 
Tredgold,  writing  in  1820,  laments  the  fact  that 
“ in  consequence  of  the  neglect  by  architects  of 
the  principles  of  construction,  works  requiring 
any  considerable  skill  are  given  to  the  members 
of  a new  profession, — civil  engineers.” 

Although  carpentry  must  necessarily  have 
been  one  of  the  first  arts  practised  by  man  in 
an  early  state  of  civilisation,  it  would  advance 
but  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  slender 
resources  of  the  early  builders,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  timbers  would  at  first  be  joined 
by  ligatures  and  not  by  mortises  and  tenons 
but  the  use  of  iron  for  cutting-tools  was 
very  early,  and  we  know,  from  Wilkinson’s 
researches,  that  the  Egyptians  were  very 
expert  carpenters  and  used  a most  complicated 
system  of  dove-tailing.  The  buildings  of  the 
Romans  show  them  to  have  been  great  car- 


penters, and  their  mantle,  probably,  descended 
on  such  men  as  Serlio  and  Palladio,  whose 
works  are  the  earliest  treating  of  the  subject 
at  all  fully.  We  get  an  occasional  glimpse 
from  old  travellers’  records  of  skill  in  carpentry 
in  most  unexpected  places ; for  example,  Pyrard 
de  la  Val,  a Frenchman  who  was  wrecked  on 
the  Maidive  Islands  in  1601  and  wrote  an 
account  of  his  voyage,  states  that  the  carpentry 
and  joinery  there  was  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  kind,  no  iron  being  used.  Mediaeval 
carpentry  depended  upon  large  and  heavy 
scantlings,  but  was  always  good,  simple,  and 
well  proportioned.  It  attained  its  highest 
development  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
depended  almost  entirely  on  skilful  framing 
without  iron  straps.  Viollet-le-Duc  says  of  it  : 

“ Le  fer  ne  vient  pas,  comme  dans  les  charpentes 
modernes,  supplier  a l’insuffisance  ou  a la 
faiblesse  des  assemblages.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  extended  use  of  iron  has  led  to 
the  decadence  of  carpentry  proper,  and,  if  we 
want  to  find  the  technical  skill  of  the  old 
carpenters,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  it  in 
some  of  the  more  secluded  English  villages. 

We  have  still  no  work  in  English  equal 
in  completeness  to  Colonel  Emy’s  “ Traits 
de  l’Art  de  la  Charpenterie,”  published  in 
Paris  in  1841,  and  in  fact  there  have  been 
very  few  English  works  on  carpentry  of 
any  importance,  the  earliest  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  being  Richards’s  translation 
of  the  first  book  of  Palladio,  published 
in  1676,  the  phraseology  of  which  is  very 
quaint  and  instructive,  because  all  the  old 
terms  of  carpentry  such  as  summer , interduce , 
wind-beam,  and  others,  show  the  original  pur- 
pose of  many  parts  of  a building  which  have 
quite  lost  their  former  meaning.  The  ablest 
treatises  on  carpentry  up  to  a recent  date  are 
buried  away  in  obscure  places  ; for  instance, 
Nicholson’s  article  on  “ Carpentry  ” is  in  Rees’s 
“Cyclopaedia,”  and  Professor  Robison’s  article, 
which  really  forms  the  basis  of  all  that  has 
since  been  written,  is  in  the  “ Encyc.  Brit.,” 
edit.  4.  The  first  edition  of  Tredgold  was 
published  in  1820,  and  it  has  been  the 
standard  work  ever  since,  and  the  sixth 
edition  is  now  before  us.* 

The  earlier  editions  of  this  work  are  so  well 
known  that  we  do  not  propose  to  allude  parti- 
cularly to  the  original  matter,  but  we  are 
chiefly  interested  in  the  additions.  In  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  work  no  attempt  was 
made  to  give  the  mathematical  investigation 
of  the  various  formulae  for  strength,  stiffness. 
&c. ; but  reference  was  made  to  other  works 
where  this  information  could  be  obtained.  We 
think,  however,  it  is  a great  gain  to  the 


* Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry.  By  Thomas 
Tredgold,  C.E.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  archi- 
tect. London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 


student  to'have  these  investigations,  where  the 
higher  mathematics  are  not  involved,  ready  to 
his  hand,  with  an  explanation  of  the  method 
of  practically  applying  them  ; and  we  hold, 
therefore,  that  the  present  editor  has  acted 
wisely  in  embodying  these  in  the  new  edition. 
The  mathematical  investigations  of  the  formulae 
for  calculating  the  strains  upon  timber  in  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  framed  in  various  ways,  do 
not,  with  few  exceptions,  involve  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  a splendid  opportunity  was 
open  to  the  editor,  by  a careful  revision  of  the  old 
work  and  the  addition  of  new  matter,  to  make 
the  new  edition  the  standard  work  on  carpentry 
in  the  English  language.  In  a work  of  this 
kind  special  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  errors, 
and  the  closest  possible  scrutiny  of  the  proofs 
is  needful  in  order  to  detect  mistakes,  which 
may  prove  most  perplexing  and  misleading  to 
the  student,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  have  to 
notice  many  signs  of  haste  or  carelessness  in 
this  respect.  We  are  not  disposed  to  criticise 
too  severely  such  slips  as  verticle  line,  and  the 
statement  that  “ timber  is  wrought  into  various 
forms  according  to  the  principal  of  geometry,” 
though  we  think  with  a little  care  they  might 
have  been  avoided. 

We  notice  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  best  form  for  lock-gates  that  the  radius 
of  the  curve  of  equilibrium  is  given  as 

£ ■ X-%L . where  x represents  the  sally  of  the  gate, 
2x 

and  y the  half  breadth  of  the  lock : this 
light  to  be  , and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a diagram  showing  the  curve  of 
equilibrium  should  have  been  added,  as  in  the 
diagram  given  the  above  expression  will  not 
hold  good. 

The  strain  upon  beams  when  laid  in  a hori- 
zontal position,  and  loaded,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  investigation  in  practical 
carpentry,  and  a considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  it  in  the  new  edition,  but  as 
the  principle  of  the  lever  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  we  should  have  been 
glad  if  Mr.  Tarn  had  devoted  a few  paragraphs 
to  a clearer  explanation  of  its  action,  as  this 
would  have  rendered  many  of  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  easier  to  the  student.  We  also 
think  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  give  » 
diagram,  with  a few  words  of  explanation,, 
showing  how  to  calculate  the  moment  of 
rupture  at  any  point  in  a beam  loaded  by  a 
weight  placed  at  any  other  point.  This  is  of 
considerable  practical  importance  when  con- 
sidering the  strains  on  girders  supporting 
binding  joists. 

The  strains  upon  beams  are,  on  the  whole, 
well  treated,  but  here,  again,  we  are  quite  sure, 
—judging  from  what  Mr.  Tarn  has  done  in 
previous  works,— that  a little  more  care  would 
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have  rendered  the  investigations  more  lucid. 
For  instance,  on  p.  39  the  diagram  is  carelessly 
drawn,  and  a very  slight  alteration  -would 
have  rendered  the  steps  of  the  reasoning  much 
clearer.  Again,  throughout  these  investigations 
L is  supposed  to  represent  the  length  in  feet, 
l the  length  in  inches,  so  that  12  L = /,  yet 
on  p.  47  in  ascertaining  the  deflection  of  a 
beam  uniformly  loaded  L and  l are  used 
indiscriminately  to  represent  the  same  thing. 
This  may  seem  a very  small  point,  but  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  these  errors  ought  not 
to  occur  in  a work  of  this  importance. 

Several  examples  involving  the  use  of  the 
integral  calculus  are  given.  Now,  we  think  Mr. 
Tarn  might  have  drawn  the  line  at  the  calculus, 
as  very  few  would  be  able  to  follow  him ; but 
if  he  does  use  it,  at  least  he  should  be  correct. 
But  there  is  an  equation  worked  out  on  p.  50, 
of  which  the  first  integration  is  correct,  but  the 
second  is  wrong,  as  it  is  based  on  an  assumption 
inconsistent  with  one  made  in  the  first  inte- 
gration : and  it  is  the  more  curious  that  this 
error  should  not  have  been  noticed,  as  the  result 
as  printed  is  a fraction  in  terms  of  l and  x, 
which  can  only  equal  zero  when  l=, r,  whereas 
the  proper  solution  is  something  quite  different. 
Now,  it  is  scarcely  kind  of  the  editor  thus  to 
befog  the  student  who  attempts  to  follow  him. 
It  may  be  said  that  if  the  results  are  given 
correctly  these  errors  aro  not  of  very  material 
consequence,  but  we  assume  the  editor  would 
not  have  given  the  steps  of  the  calculations 
unless  he  thought  they  would  be  useful  to 
some  one.  It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to 
the  tables  of  scantlings  that  we  find  ourselves 
most  hopelessly  perplexed.  In  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that 
the  table  of  scantlings  for  girders  in  a 
framed  floor  was  calculated  from  experi- 
mental data,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
scantlings  there  given  were  inadequate  for 
the  longer  bearings.  There  is  a considerable 
amount  of  new  matter  in  this  section,  and 
the  strains  are  estimated  upon  girders  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  points  at 
which  the  weight  rests  on  the  girder  : 1201b. 
per  foot  super,  is  taken  as  the  load  of  the  floor, 
the  girders  being  supposed  to  be  10  ft.  apart. 
Now,  let  W represent  the  entire  weight  of 
that  portion  of  the  floor  extending  5 ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  of  the  girder  ; then,  if  the 
latter  be  about  12  ft.  long,  it  will  have  but  one 
binding-joist  resting  on  it,  and  the  load  on  the 


W 


girder  will  be  at  the  centre. 


The  longer  the 


girder  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of 
binders  resting  on  it,  and  the  more  nearly  will 
the  load  on  the  girder  approach  to  W,  but 
also  the  more  nearly  will  it  be  a distributed 
W 


load,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  — at  the 


, centre,  so  that  the  strain  on  the  girder  varies 
very  slightly  whatever  the  number  of  the 
binders  may  be.  The  mathematical  investiga- 
tion is,  however,  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
it  shows  clearly  that  how  many  soever  the 
binders  may  be  the  strain  is  always  a maximum 
when  one  of  them  rests  on  the  centre  of  the 
girder,  and  this  shows  the  great  desirability  of 
leaving  the  centre  of  any  timber  beam  free 
trorn  load  whenever  possible.  When  the 
weight  is  taken  at  120  lb.  per  foot  super., 
the  famihar  formula  B W IF  becomes 

BD=6LS,  or  very  near  it,  and  from  this 
formula  the  scantlings  in  the  new  table  are  pro- 
fessedly calculated.  This  table  interested  us 
considerably,  as  it  differs  from  Tredgold’s  toto 
, "V™  ver7  sorry  to  say  it  is  not 
reliable  for  the  longer  bearings  when  tested 
,T„ar?a,0WI1  formulae.  For  instance,  a 
girder  30  ft.  long  and  18  in.  deep  is  given 
21  in  wide  ; in  reality,  according  to  the 
formula,  it  should  be  27  in.  wide,  and 
it  is  actually  stated  that  the  dimensions 
ot  a timber  girder  30  ft.  long  may  be 
J.7.  d“P  and  37  in.  wide.  A girder  of 
this  depth  and  bearing  ought  to  be,  according 
to  the  formula,  57  in.  wide.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Tarn  recoiled  from  this 
dimension.  But  even  the  scantling  given  in 
the  tables  is  rather  startling,  and  such  » oirder 
would  be  somewhat  of  a curiosity.  We  have 
calculated  the  deflection  of  such  /girder  when 


loaded,  and  we  find  it  would  be  l£  in.  instead 
of  in.  as  it  ought  to  be.  Now  what  is  the 
practical  use  of  giving  tables  of  this  kind  ? 
No  one  nowadays  would  think  of  using  timber 
for  such  bearings  as  this,  and  if  Mr.  Tarn  had 
said  that  iron  was  always  used  now  for  long 
bearings,  but  that  if  on  an  emergency  timber 
had  to  be  used  for  a 36  ft.  bearing,  it  should  be  a 
built-up  beam,  26  in.  deep  and  15^  in.  broad, 
this  would  have  been  a piece  of  useful  infor- 
mation, and  would  also  have  had  the  merit  of 
being  correct,  and  the  same  plan  might  have 
been  adopted  with  all  girders  over  24  ft. 
bearing.  The  method  of  building  up  beams 
by  bolting  and  keying  two  pieces  together  is 
described  on  pp.  90  and  91  ; but  here,  again, 
we  must  complain  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
revision  of  the  work,  as  we  find  in  the  letter- 
press  references  to  figs.  42,  43,  44,  and  45  on 
Plate  IV.,  but  when  we  turn  to  Plate  IV. 
we  find  no  figures  at  all  thus  numbered, 
the  illustrations  referred  to  being  numbered 
5,  6,  7,  and  8 ; and  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  instance  where  illustrations  are 
wrongly  indicated, — the  reader  has  to  hunt 
them  out  on  the  plates  for  himself.  The 
tables  for  binding  joists  and  for  single  joists 
also  differ  from  Tredgold’s,  and  here,  again, 
we  find  they  are  not  accurately  calculated 
according  to  Mr.  Tarn’s  own  formula ; for 
instance,  a single  joist  20  ft.  long  and  3 in. 
wide  is  given  as  ll£  in.  deep,  whereas  the  rule 
makes  it  I2i  in.  deep  ; and,  in  the  same  way,  a 
joist  of  similar  bearing  of  2 in.  breadth  is  given 
as  ] 3 in.  deep,  when  it  should  be  over  14  in.  ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  ask  whether  19  in.  by 
1?  in-  is  a practical  dimension  for  a joist  of 
25  ft.  bearing.  Moreover,  according  to  this 
table,  a joist  8 in.  by  3£  in.  is  of  the  same  stiff- 
ness as  one  8 in.  by  4 in.,  and  several  similar 
cases  could  be  pointed  out.  We  find  it  to  be 
the  same  with  the  table  for  binding-joists  ; for 
instance,  a binder  20  ft.  long  and  12  in.  deep 
is  given  as  17  in.  wide  : if  tested  by  the  rule 
it  ought  to  be  20±  in.  wide.  The  table  gives 
the  breadth  of  a binder  14  in.  deep  for  a 17  ft. 
bearing  as  7 in.,  the  rule  makes  it  over  8 in. 

N ow,  for  one  person  who  will  read  the  work 
throughout  probably  a hundred  will  consult 
tne  tables,  and  the  least  the  editor  could  have 
done,  after  deciding  to  alter  tables  which  have 
been  accepted  for  so  many  years,  would  have 
been  to  take  care  that  the  calculations  are 
accurate  and  the  dimensions  practical.  We 
are  not  saying  that  timbers  of  the  scantling 
given  would  break  when  loaded  in  the  ordi- 
nary  way,  but  these  tables  are  professedly 
calculated  for  stiffness  and  not  for  strength, 
and  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
these  two  properties  is  frequently  alluded  to 
as  the  comparative  stiffness  of  timbers  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  comparative 
strength  ; a girder,  for  instance,  carrying  both 
floor  joists  and  ceiling  joists  would  deflect 
enough  to  utterly  ruin  a ceiling,  while  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  its  breaking 
When  wo  come  to  the  section  “on  roofs,  we 
find  that  the  useful  remarks  of  Tredgold  on 
roofs,  domes,  Sc.,  are  reproduced,  together 
with  new  matter,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  very 
valuable  ; but  we  are  continually  being  pulled 
up  by  annoying  errors  which  a little  care 
would  have  avoided.  Here,  again,  the  tables 
of  scantlings  are  altered,  new  rules  for  calcu- 
ating  them  are  given,  but  in  many  instances 
mLflSUre3  S‘Vei1  are  DOt  th°Se  obta“ed  b7  tie 
,;Te  wiU  **■  ^stances  : first,  that  of  a 

length  of  4ce,dSolds  °Icl  rule  is’  “Take  the 

length  of  the  longest  unsupported  part  in  feet 
and  divide  it  by  the  cube  root  of  the  breadth 
in  inches , multiply  the  quotient  by  1 -47,  and  the 

his'tab Tjl  iC  ‘y."  dftK  a“d  on  tiis  calculation 
his  tables  are  based,  and  we  have  always  found 

aW  wl  tt  Mr--Tar?  «ives  ‘ie  rule  as 

but  lie  does  LaTupon hkZf"  Take'jh’ 

'if  t5h°eff-  ~ie  desig'ntot 

..  e.  1X>  tlle  longest  unsupported  part  of 
this  tie-beam  would  certainly  not  exceed  15  ft 
laking  L to  represent  this  length,  and  B and 
D the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  beam,  the  rule 

says  D=y5'  ^“i  when  B=6~j*  or  just 

v b 


over  8 in.  for  the  depth  ; but  the  table  give 
I®  in-  as  depth  of  this  tie-beam,  and  w 
should  be  glad  if  this  discrepancy  had  bee 
accounted  for.  The  old  table  give  12  in.  t 
the  depth,  and  we  must  say  we  should  prefe: 
to  use  this.  Secondly,  the  principal  raftejti 
Ihe  new  rule  is  very  simple,  and  says  : — “ Fci1 
a queen-post  roof,  multiply  the  cube  of  thi 
span  by  '0125,  and  the  square  root  of  the  pro 
duct  will  give  the  area  of  the  principal  i 
inches.  If  this  be  worked  out  for  a span  as 
46  ft.,  the  area  of  the  principal  would  be  34'8  ii 
The  area  as  given  in  the  tables  is  41 -25  ir 
We  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  of  the  table! 
at  some  length,  because  we  do  think  it  a mos<: 
important  matter  that  these  should  be  accurate 
Mr  Tarn  appears  to  us  to  be  in  this  dilemma  i 
he  has  altered  the  old  tables  and  gives  new  rule;: 
for  calculating  them ; either  these  rules  arc, 
reliable  or  they  are  not ; if  not,  why  are  the-* 
given  ? ii  they  are  reliable,  why  does  he  nop 
act  upon  them  ? No  one  can  retain  in  hiir 
memory  a number  of  tables,  whereas  simple) 
rules  can  be  learned  by  heart  and  applied  wher  i 
wanted  ; but  it  scarcely  inspires  confidence  ii : 
these  rules  to  find  their  author  departing  from!; 
them  so  frequently  without  a word  of  explana-i; 
tion.  ] 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  comprises  a : 
great  deal  of  very  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  nature  and  properties  of  timber^ 
in  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the! 
investigations  made  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject subsequently  to  Tredgold’s  time  by  Rhindp 
Laslett,  and  Fincham ; but  we  must  most 
strongly  protest  against  the  manner  in  whichii 
the  references  to  the  works  consulted  are 
given.  In  this  section  of  the  work  there  are  no- 
less  than  between  seventy  and  eighty  references 
to  other  works,  and  in  no  single  instance  is 
the  page  of  the  work  referred  to  given.  The! 
utility  of  giving  such  a reference,  for  instance,- 
as  Beckman’s  “ History  of  Inventions,”  vol.  ii.,!. 
is  practically  nil,  as  no  one  can  spare  the  time; 
to  hunt  through  the  volume  to  find  out  thet 
exact  passage.  And  these  omissions  are  the  less 
excusable  as  in  the  earlier  editions  the  pages*; 
of  the  references  are  all  given,  and  any  new  i 
ones  introduced  could  have  been  verified  by  a 
couple  of  hours’  work. 

It  is  in  no  captious  spirit  of  fault-finding  that  ;! 
we  have  noticed  this  work.  We  took  it  upi 
with  grea,t  expectations,  and  we  finished  its  il 
perusal  with  feelings  of  deep  disappointment,  i 
We  hold  that  the  editor  of  such  a standard  'j 
work  as  this  takes  upon  himself  great  responsi-  ij 
bilities,  and  ought  to  exercise  special  care  to ;! 
send  the  work  out  as  free  from  errors  as  the  i| 
closest  scrutiny  can  render  it,  and  we  can  only  ; 
hope  that  the  present  edition  is  not  a large  one,  si 
and  that  care  will  be  taken  to  revise  the  revision  J 
before  another  edition  is  issued. 


THE  ROMAN  BRIDGE  OYER  TH! 
TRENT  AT  SOUTH  COLLINGHAM. 

BY  E.  P.  LOFTUS  BROCK,  F.S.A. 

5*  HE  discovery  of  ancient  Roma 
1 remains  is  always  a matter  of  intf 
rest,  even  when  the  objects  foun 
are  only  sufficient  to  gratify  ordi 
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nary  curiosity,  or  when  they  are  but  similar 
those  ordinarily  met  with.  When  the  discore 
reveals  some  object  out  of  the  common  we  f 
that  a fresh  page,  so  to  speak,  of  the  history 
bygone  times  is  being  turned  over  for  c 
inspection  ; and  feelings  of  curiosity  give  pis 
to  the  more  real  work  of  practical  study. 

Such  an  event  has  recently  occurred 
South  Collingham,  Nottinghamshire,  wh( 
sufficient  of  the  fabric  of  a large  Roman  brid 
has  been  found  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct  t 
structure  theoretically,  so  completely  has  t! 
design  been  recovered. 

During  recent  months  works  have  be> 
undertaken  along  the  course  of  the  riv 
Irent  to  improve  its  navigable  powers,  t! 
importance  of  which  will  be  rightly  estimat* 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  navigatii 
along  this  river  connects  Hull,  Grimsby,  ai 
Goole  with  the  whole  Midland  canal  systei 
including  Birmingham  and  all  its  distric 
Ihese  works  are  in  progress  by  the  Trei 
Navigation  Company,  under  the  direction 
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Mr.  H.  Rope,  C.E.,  engineer-iu-chief  to  the 
company,  and  consist  of,  among  others,  of  a 
large  amount  of  dredging  to  deepen  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

When  the  works  had  reached  to  a point 
between  the  villages  of  Cromwell  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  and  South  Collingbam  on 
its  southern,  the  workmen  found  a mass  of 
timber  framing  and  stonework  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  resting  on  the  undisturbed  gravel 
formation.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that 
this  unexpected  obstruction  was,  in  fact,  the 
massive  pier  of  a bridge.  About  20  ft.  nearer 
to  the  northern  bank  a second  pier  was  found, 
precisely  similar.  Subsequent  observation 
enabled  the  system  of  construction  to  be 
entirely  recovered,  and  the  details  are  so 
curious  as  to  merit  exact  description.  The  piers 
were  constructed  of  masonry,  tied  together  by 
a framework  of  solid  oak  timbering,  resting 
upon  a carefully -framed  base  acutely  diamond- 
shaped on  plan.  This  latter  was  naturally  set 


sill  carried  four  piles  to  support  the  super- 
structure, which  were  driven  about  3 ft.  into 
the  gravel  through  the  sill,  by  means  of  neatly 
worked  rectangular  holes  cut  through  it  for 
the  purpose.  These  pile3  were  set  slightly 
diagonally,  being  inclined  at  an  angle  from 
each  end  respectively  to  afford  a wider  base, 
and  thus  giving  a lesser  width  for  the  roadway 
above.  The  angle  of  the  supports  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  marks  in  the  sills,  and  a portion 
of  one  of  them  was  in  position.  The  oak  was 
still  solid  and  hard,  and  the  whole  bore  evidence 
of  having  been  skilfully  framed  and  put 
together  in  a very  workmanlike  way. 

Masses  of  masonry  found  in  the  stream 
during  the  dredging  operations,  as  well  as  by 
the  weather-worn  surfaces  on  some  of  them, 
indicated  that  the  piles  were  encased  in  piers 
of  stonework,  the  mortar-beds  and  jointings 
still  remaining  on  some  of  the  stones,  while 
rebates,  as  if  to  fit  over  the  timbers,  were  also 
visible,  some  of  the  stones  being  2 ft.  high. 


meeting  of  the  British  Arch  Ecological  Associa 
tion.  But  for  the  painstaking  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  engineers  named,  the  discovery 
would,  perhaps,  have  passed  unnoticed,  and 
certainly  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
the  system  of  construction  of  this  important 
work  to  have  been  recovered. 

The  capabilities  of  oak  for  preservation 
under  water  during  so  lengthened  a period, 
demonstrated  by  this  discovery,  as  well  as 
some  others,  help  us  to  estimate  the  age  of 
some  similar  discoveries  which  were  passed  by 
at  the  time,  somewhat  unnoticed.  Thus  the 
removal  of  old  Rochester  Bridge,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  one,  revealed  the 
existence  of  a mass  of  wooden  piling  which 
we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  to  have  been 
of  Roman  date,  and  a part  of  an  ancient  wooden 
bridge  to  carry  the  Watling-  street  across  the 
Medway.  In  like  manner,  the  removal  of  old 
London  Bridge  revealed  similar  evidences, 
while  much  of  the  Thames  River  bank  along 
Billingsgate  was  piled  at  some  remote  period, 
doubtless  to  render  the  waterway  secure. 
Close  to  Lanercost  Priory,  in  Cumberland,  the 
oak-framed  base  of  a small  Roman  bridge  can 
still  be  seen  partly  lying  in  the  bed  of  the 
little  river,  the  Irthing,  partly  raised  above  the 
water-line,  it  having  been  disturbed  by  some 
flood.  It  is  framed  in  a very  similar  manner 
to  what  has  now  been  described,  and  one  work 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  other.  The  mode 
of  construction  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
bridge  spoken  of,  namely,  a series  of  piers 
supporting  horizontal  bearers  to  carry  the 
superstructure,  had  its  counterpart  in  the  fine 
Roman  work,  the  North  Tyne  Bridge,  erected 
on  the  line  of  the  Piets’  wall,  to  carry  it  across 
that  river,  where  it  seems  to  be  a matter  of 
certainty  that  the  massive  abutments,  one  of 
which  is  now  entirely  excavated  for  observa- 
tion, were  not  to  receive  the  thrust  of  masoimy 
arches,  but  only  to  take,  it  may  be,  massive 
lintels  of  oak,  upon  which  the  wall  across  the 
river  was  built. 

It  is  just  possible  that  at  Collingham  the 
timber  framing  was  erected  first  and  the 
masonry  filling  in  subsequently.  Be  this  as 
may,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  some 
system  was  adopted  by  which  air  could  have 
circulated  around  the  timbers  to  prevent  their 
decay,  for  such  good  constructors  as  the  Romans 
would  hardly  have  carried  them  up  solidly  in 
the  mass  of  masonry.  Examples  have  been 
met  with  elsewhere  showing  the  care  taken  by 
these  old  builders  to  prevent  the  decay  of  their 
timber  constructions,  when  they  were  even  less 
exposed  than  here  to  the  danger  of  being 
covered  up  Notably,  the  process  of  charring 
has  been  met  with,  although  not  observable 
here.  Mediaeval  builders  were  not  so  careful 
in  this  respect,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  when  an  old  wall  has  been  examined, 
where  bond  timbering  or  anything  of  a^n 
analogous  nature  has  been  used  and  the  air 
excluded,  nothing  has  been  found  except  the 
void  space  occupied  by  the  wood.  A note- 
worthy instance  of  this  occurs  at  Plympton 
Earls.  The  Norman  walls  of  the  shell  keep 
were  constructed  with  a chain  bond  of  timber 
of  fairly  large  scantling.  It  has  completely 
decayed,  leaving  only  a curious  passage  in  the 
mass  of  masonry,  to  which  many  and  various 
uses  have  been  assigned.  The  modern  west 
front  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  erected  by  Nash 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had  two  flying 
buttresses  springing  from  detached  piers.  These 
have  recently  been  removed  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  front  in  better  taste.  They  were  found 
to  contain  wooden  shores  evidently  erected  as 
a support  to  the  original  front  prior  to  its 
rebuilding,  and  retained  within  the  mass  of  the 
masonry.  Although  so  few  years,  compara- 
tively, had  elapsed,  the  woodwork  was  found 
to  be  badly  decayed.  Many  other  examples 
derived  from  old  buildings  might  be  cited,  but 
these  may  suffice  to  show  the  bad  results  of 
excluding  the  air  from  any  timber  work.  Our 
modern  works,  however,  themselves  teach  the 
same  lesson. 

The  framing  at  Collingham  was  wedged 
together,  and  neither  pinned  with  oak  nor 
bolted  with  iron,— at  least,  so  far  as  the  founda- 
tions were  concerned  ; there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  remaining  to  indicate  the  construc- 


with  its  pointed  ends  to  the  stream.  The 
extreme  length  from  west  to  east  was  30ft.  9 in., 
the  width  being  10  ft.,  while  the  waterway  was 
20  ft.  in  the  clear  from  pier  to  pier.  The 
diamond  shape  was  not  an  exact  figure,  for  the 
bridge  having  crossed  the  river  diagonally,  the 
shape  of  the  piers  was  set  out  to  afford  the 
proper  course  to  the  superstructure.  A solid 
central  sleeper,  about  18  in.  by  18  in.,  formed 
the  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  the  framing,  the 
diamond  forms  being  made  up  by  waleing 
pieces  about  18  in.  by  4 in.,  carried  to  the 
extreme  points  and  neatly  mitred.  These 
were  secured  into  the  sill  by  stout  ties  mortised 
through  both  waleing  and  sill  in  each  case, 
ending  outside  the  latter  in  large  octagonal 
headings  worked  out  of  the  solid.  Square 
holes  were  sunk  through  these  heads,  and  also 
through  the  opposite  ends  of  the  ties  after 
having  passed  through  the  sills,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  stout  wedges,  whereby  the  whole  of 
the  framed  structure  was  kept  in  place  and 
rigid.  Extra  solidity  was  given  to  the  varying 
position  of  the'  lateral  angles  marking  the 
outline  of  the  diamond  form  by  struts,  also 
laid  horizontally  to  the  main  sill,  and  four 
tapering  piles,  two  on  each  side,  driven  into 
the  solid  river  bed,  kept  the  whole  in  position. 

This  system  of  framing  was  found  to  be  the 
same,  or  nearly  so,  in  both  of  the  piers  met 
with,  and  it  was  solid  and  firm  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries.  Indeed,  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  piers  as  obstruc- 
tions to  the  deepened  river  bed,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  use  dynamite  for  the  purpose. 
Eight  charges  of  dynamite  were  requisite 
before  the  solid  mass  could  be  removed,  and 
the  fragments  of  framing  recovered  were  still 
so  well  tied  together  that  it  was  not  a difficult 
task  on  shore  to  place  them  again  in  position, 
when  a very  interesting  photograph  was  taken. 
It  was  evident,  on  observation,  that  the  frame- 
work had  been  put  together  on  the  land,  and 
simply  lowered  down  into  position  afterwards, 
and  then  the  spaces  of  the  framing  filled  in 
with  rubble  masonry,  solidly  bedded  in  the 
well-known  hard  setting . mortar,  which  the 
Romans  so  well  knew  how  to  make.  The  main 


The  stone  is  similar  to  Ancaster,  and  the  mass 
of  it  still  remaining,  built  up  into  the  walls  of 
the  oldest  of  the  cottages  and  barns  in  the 
locality,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  sufficient 
to  show  to  how  great  an  extent  the  material  of 
the  old  piers  was  utilised  at  a period,  it  may 
be,  long  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge.  No  arch  stones  having  been  found,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  roadway  was 
carried  on  a horizontal  framing  of  oak  resting  on 
the  masonry  and  oak  piers . The  width  of  the 
roadway,  as  determined  by  the  rake  of  the 
piles,  must  have  been  about  20  ft.  or  22  ft. 
It  is  not  likely  to  have  exceeded  the  latter 
width.  The  width  of  the  Trent  at  the  point 
of  crossing  is  about  240  ft.,  and,  making 
allowance  for  the  two  abutments  at  the  river 
banks,  seven  piers  would  have  been  necessary 
to  form  the  bridge.  Only  two  have  been  met 
with  and  destroyed  ; a third  one  was  not 
found,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  removed 
on  some  former  occasion,  and,  since  the  river 
has  receded  from  the  southern  bank  (to 
encroach  upon  the  old  line  of  the  northern)  it 
is  a matter  almost  of  certainty  that  the  traces 
of  the  remaining  piers  are  still  safe,  to  be 
revealed,  it  may  be,  to  some  future  genera- 
ration.  No  traces  of  the  abutments  are 
visible,  and,  indeed,  nothing  is  very  apparent 
of  the  course  of  the  road  itself,  which  crossed 
the  river  by  this  bridge.  The  diagonal  posi- 
tion of  the  piers  gives  us  exactly  the  direction 
of  the  roadway,  and  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
as  evidence  of  the  direct  course  taken  in 
Roman  constructions,  that  an  obstacle  such  as 
the  River  Trent  was  not  considered  sufficient 
to  cause  the  direct  line  to  be  diverted  even 
to  the  small  extent  necessary  to  cross  the 
river  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  this 
remarkable  discovery,  not  only  by  Mr.  Rope, 
but  by  others,  and  a very  careful  set  of  plans 
indicating  the  construction  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Whieldon,  Surveyor  to  the 
Company,  while  both  these  gentlemen  have 
obligingly  rendered  me  particulars  on  every 
point,  and  shown  me  copies  of  the  drawings 
which  were  exhibited  publicly  at  a recent 
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tion  of  the  upper  portions.  The  expansion 
of  the  timbers  under  the  action  of  the  water 
had  made  the  framing  very  rigid  and  solid. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  roadway  not  having 
crossed  the  river  at  right  angles  has  already 
been  referred  to.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
but  that  this  was  arranged  for  to  preserve 
exactly  the  straight  course  of  the  roadway, 
however  unnecessary  for  practical  purposes  the 
arrangement  may  have  been.  Taking  the  line 
formed  by  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  which  is  an 
angle  of  79  degrees  to  the  rive?s  south  bank, 
we  find  that  if  prolonged  to  the  south-east  it 
falls  in  with  the  straight  course  of  a modern 
road  for  two  miles  or  so,  indicating  most  pro- 
bably that  this  latter  is  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one.  If  prolonged  further,  it  would  join  the 
main  Roman  road,  the  foss-way,  at  a distance 
•of  about  six  miles  and  a quarter  from  the 
bridge.  The  foss-way  was  undoubtedly  the 
principal  road  in  this  p.irt  of  Nottingham- 
shire, and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  adjacent  roads  must  have  had  some  relation 
to  it.  Following  its  course,  the  distance  from 
Lincoln  to  the  bridge  would  be  fifteen  modern 
miles.  Taking  up  the  line  of  the  roadway  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  find  that,  if 
extended  to  the  north-west,  still  going  perfectly 
straight,  it  would  fall  in  with  the  Roman  road, 
Spring-lane  going  westward  across  Sherwood 
Forest,  on  the  high  ground,  into  Derbyshire, 
while  the  point  of  junction  would  be  very  close 
to  the  ancient  encampment  marked  on  the 
maps  as  existing  just  to  the  north-west  of 
Kirklington.  This  line  is  but  a theoretical 
one,  based  on  the  angle  given  by  the  bridge 
itself  ; but  whatever  its  direction  may  have 
been,  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  the 
bridge  was  to  afford  a way  from  Lincoln  along 
Spring-lane.  The  fact  that  a portion  of  this 
was  along  the  foss-way  indicates  that  the  latter 
road  was  the  older  of  the  two. 

This  course  avoids  Southwell  entirely, 
where  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a Roman 
station  existed.  This  station  would  probably 
be  reached  by  a road  branching  out  of  the  foss- 
way  over  a bridge  crossing  the  Trent  near 
Winthrop,  where  some  foundations  were  dis- 
covered about  ninety  years  ago.  It  would  then 
most  probably  be  continued  to  the  north-west 
to  join  the  course  of  the  road  already  referred 
to  at  Kirklington.  It  is  also  very  probable 
that  a third  road  started  from  the  foss-way  at 
East  Bridgeford,  going  northwards  up  to  Spring 
lane.  r ^ 6 

This  most  remarkable  discovery  has  naturally 
caused  a great  deal  of  local  comment  and 
attention,  especially  with  respect  to  any 
evidence  it  may  afford  as  to  the  undecided 
positions  of  the  stations  named  in  the 
Itineraries.  These  are  Margidunum,  Ad 
Pontem,  and  Crococalana,  the  latter  being 
twelve  Roman  miles  from  Lindum  (Lincoln), 
the  others  being  stated  as  being  seven  miles 
apart  from  each  other.  The  finding  of  the 
bridge  not  unreasonably  points  to  Ad  Pontem 
being  somewhere  in  its  locality,  although  it 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  position  of  the 
bridge  near  Winthrop  or  to  East  Bridgeford. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
name  ot  this  missmg  station  does  not  occur  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  but  in  the  forged 
history,  said. to  be  the  work  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester  who,  tracing  the  well  - known 
°f  the Joss-way,  probably  found  in  the 
mime  East  Bridgeford,  where  there  was  a 
Roman  station,  a plausible  opportunity  for  its 
interpolation.  The  bridge  at  Winthrop  had 
not  been  found  in  the  days  of  the  arch  im- 

S referr,ed  i°:  T,?e  other  stations 
named  were  doubtless  along  the  course  of  the 
foss-way,  and  therefore,  wherever  their  true 
positions  may  have  been,  the  discovery  at 
Co  mgham  does  not  afford  additional  evidence 
l?rrP°Slt1^  ex,Cept’  PerhaPs>  to  call  atten- 
“xis  of  thebridge 

It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  this 
discovery  lias  been  in  such  good  hands,  and 
that  such  careful  attention  should  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  details  of  the  discover 
Still  more  will  thanks  be  due  to  Mr.  Row 
since  he  has  the  intention  of  havin'  the  exact 
posit, on  of  the  bridge  marked  for  7l  time  by  a 
stone  set  in  the  bank  of  tile  river. 


NOTES. 

HE  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House 
last  week  in  furtherance  of  the 
better  support  of  the  Parkes  Museum 
was  at  least  a success  in  regard 
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to  the  reception  of  the  speakers  who  moved 
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and  supported  the  principal  resolutions.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  moved  that  the  Parkes 
Museum  is  meeting  a great  educational  want, 
and  is  worthy  of  increased  public  support. 
Mr.  Erichsen  seconded  the  resolution,  and  Mr. 
G.  Godwin,  speaking  in  support  of  it,  rightly 
urged  that  the  premises  in  which  the  Museum 
was  now  situated  were  too  small  for  the  work 
which  the  institution  might  accomplish,  and 
that  more  room  was  wanted  for  extending  the 
instruction  which  could  then  be  given  to  those 
qualifying  themselves  for  sanitary  inspectors, 
and  for  builders,  plumbers,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades.  Lord  Mount- 
Temple  moved  that  it  is  essential  to  the  per- 
manent efficiency  of  the  Parkes  Museum  that 
the  number  of  annual  subscribers  be  increased. 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
observed  that  the  Parkes  Museum  had  served 
as  the  model  for  similar  institutions  at  Wash- 
ington, Paris,  Turin,  and  Yokohama,  but  these 
museums  had  been  subsidised  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  their  respective  countries,  while  no 
such  recognition  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
Parkes  Museum.  It  is  surely  time  that  this 
example  of  other  Governments  should  be 
followed  by  our  own.  Some  considerable 
donations  were  announced  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting, — sufficient  to  meet  pressing  require- 
ments, but  far  from  what  is  needed  to  put  the 
museum  on  the  footing  which  its  importance 
and  value  demand.  The  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously. 


THE  offer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
J-  made  through  Lord  Stanhope  to  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  “ to 
appropriate  for  the  perpetual  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  sixty- 
nine  acres  of  wood  at  Highgate  and  thirty 
acres  of  land  at  Kilburn,”  was  unanimously 
referred  to  the  Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  consideration,  but  with  every 
symptom  of  approval.  The  growing  need  of 
the  vast  population  of  London  for  open  spaces, 
secured  in  perpetuity  for  recreation  and  fresh 
air,  and  saved  from  the  inroads  of  the  specu- 
lating builder,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon,  and  the  gift  is  a wise  and  well-timed 
one.  It  is  available  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  the  proceeding,  and  the  under- 
taking of  the  Corporation  to  maintain  these 
two  spaces  as  parks  in  perpetuity.  The  latter 
condition  we  have  no  doubt  the  Corporation 
will  be  willing  to  fulfil.  About  the  former 
there  may  be  a contest,  possibly.  Clerical 
writers  in  the  daily  papers  appear  to  think 
that  the  scheme  involves  an  alienation  of  their 
rights.  “ This  would  be  scanned,”  of  course  ; 
but  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  points  in  the  other 
direction,  and  those  -who  may  be  eventually  in 
full  enioyment  of  the  Highgate  woods  and 
their  health-giving  influence  will,  perhaps,  be 
apt  to  dismiss  the  clerical  claims  as  shortly  as 
the  man  in  one  of  Leech’s  old  hunting  scenes  : 

“ Who’s  that  come  to  grief  in  the  ditch  ? ” • 
“ The  Parson.”  “ Never  mind,  we  shan’t  want 
him  till  Sunday.” 


THE  Swedish  Government  are  making  an 
-L  effort  to  provide  a museum  building  at 
Stockholm,  to  be  called  the  “ Nordiska  ” 
Museum  (Museum  of  the  North),  for  a 
collection  of  which  the  nucleus  will  be  formed 
by  the  valuable  assortment  of  Scandinavian 
antiquities  brought  together  by  the  energy, 
and  at  the  cost,  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hazelius,  and 
at  present  distributed  in  various  rooms  in 
Stockholm.  In  1880,  Dr.  Hazelius,  who  had 
already  designed  to  hand  over  his  museum  to 
the  country  as  a permanent  national  possession, 
formed  a committee  of  trustees,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  to  co-operate  with  himself  in 
carrying  out  his  scheme,  and  to  share  with 
him  the  heavy  burden  of  management.  Kin" 
Oscar,  who  is  president  of  the  committee 
having  given  a suitable  site  in  the  Djurgarden’ 
a noble  park  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  city’ 
an  open  competition  of  designs  for  a treat 
museum  was  invited  in  1883,  and  was 
mentioned  in  our  columns.  Plans  were  sent 
in  last  year  by  fifteen  architects  of  different 
nationalities,  to  seven  of  which  prizes  were 
awarded,  but  a final  decision  has  not  yet 
been  made.  It  is  determined,  however 
that  the  building  must  be  of  ample  dimen- 
sions to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the 
collections.  It  is  to  be  of  brick  on  a deep 
substructure  of  granite,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  and  fitting  up  is  about  165  O'lOZ 
Towards  this  about  7,000*.  has  been  con- 
tributed, and  decorative  materials  (originally 
a P^ace)  to  the  value  of  upwards 
ot  3,000/.  have  been  given  by  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  The  Committee  will  not  com- 
mence building  till  30,000*.  is  in  hand,  and 
towards  raising  this  sum  they  intend  to  hold 
a lottery  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  to 
consist  of  three  million  tickets  at  one  krona 
(Is.  2d.)  each,  and  they  appeal  for  help  in  the 
way  of  articles  for  the  lottery,  or  of  money, 
to  art-loving  English  men  and  women.”  We 
fear  the  method  adopted  will  not  much  com- 
mend  itself  to  the  English  mind.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  think  the  end  sanctifies  the  means 
or  who  are  superior  to  insular  prejudices,  have 
thus  the  opportunity  of  assisting.  Contribu- 
tions  of  any  kind  will  be  received  by  the 
Swedish  Minister,  47,  Charles-street,  Berkelev- 
square  ;,or  by  Sir  Philip  Cunliffc-Owen,  at  the 
oouth  Kensington  Museum. 


'JHE  returns  rela-ting^  to  all  authorised  gas 
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undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  have  been  recently  printed,  enable  us  to 
take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  an  industry  which, 
for  its  magnitude,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  carried  on  within  our  shores. 
Nor  is  the  magnitude  contemptible.  Out  of 
sixty-nine  millions  sterling  authorised,  fifty- 
two  millions  have  been  actually  raised  in 
shares  and  loans,  of  which  18  millions  come 
under  the  control  of  local  authorities,  and 
thirty-four  millions  under  that  of  companies. 
The  sums  paid  as  interest  or  dividend  are  not 
included  in  the  returns  ; but  the  receipts  of 
the  local  authorities  amount  to  4,252,296*., 
and  their  expenditure  to  2,877,732.  As  to  the 
companies,  ten  per  cent,  is  in  most  cases  fixed 
as  the  maximum  rate  of  dividend,  but  eleven 
and  twelve  per  cent,  have  been  not  unfrequently 
divided.  The  total  tonnage  of  coal  carbonised 
is  7,631,304  tons  ; a quantity  almost  exactly 
equal  one-third  of  the  total  quantity  exported 
in  1883.  Ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  have 
been  produced  from  each  ton  of  coal,  on  the 
average.  The  consumers  of  gas  are  returned 
at  2,019,846,  which  we  may  take  to  represent 
rather  more  than  10,000,000  individuals,  as 
the  number  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of 
the  houses  in  Parliamentary  boroughs,  which 
were  2,096,497  in  1881.  At  this  rate  gas 
capital  is  rather  more  than  5*.  per  head  for  our 
urban  population,  each  member  of  which  will 
have  been  furnished  with  the  gaseous  product 
of  15  cwt.  of  coal,  at  an  average  cost,  probably, 
of  from  seven  to  eight  shillings  a year, 
including  public  as  well  as  private  lights. 
The  annual  value  of  the  property  assessed  to 
income  tax,  in  gas  works,  in  1882,  was 
4,640,363*.,  but  it  is  not  apparent  whether  the 
returns  of  the  local  authorities  are  included  in 
that  amount. 


THE  Revenue  Report  of  the  Irrigation 
_ Branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department 
in  the  Government  of  Bengal  has  just  been 
issued.  From  it  we  take  the  following  figures. 
The  total  area  irrigated  during  the  years 
1883-84  was  497,293  acres,  of  which  350,614 
acres  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Behar, 
within  the  limits  of  the  system  comprising  the 
Sone  Delta  scheme  ; 48,760  acres  in  Orissa 
proper,  and  97,919  acres  in  the  Midnapore 
series.  The  irrigated  area  in  the  Sone  system 
was  double  that  in  the  previous  year,  while 
Orissa  shows  only  one-half,  and  Midnapore 
about  4,000.  acres  less  than  in  1882-83.  The 
diminution  in  Orissa  is  ascribed  to  the  fact 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  five-year  leases 
having  fallen  in,  and  an  expectation  on  the 
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irt  of  the  cultivators  that  by  holding  aloof 
tey  would  be  able  to  obtain  lower  rates 
om  the  Government.  The  receipts  aggregated 
jarly  117,000/.,  of  which  about  72,700 /.  were 
lid  for  water,  and  37,820 /.  were  navigation 
Us.  The  working  expenses  were  107,000/. 
ihe  Lieut. -Governor  considers  the  results  of 
ie  year,  in  a financial  point  of  view,  un- 
\tisfactory.  A commission  has  lately  been 
bpointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration 
I.'  the  Orissa  canals,  and  to  report  on  the 
ptual  profits  derived  from  the  works,  indepen- 
ent  of  the  share  received  by  Government, 
id  their  inquiries  will  afford  grounds  for 
Dining  to  a conclusion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
lideavouring  to  secure  for  the  State  a larger 
Dare  of  the  benefits  reaped. 


)N  seven  of  our  principal  railways  there  has 
been  a decline  in  both  gross  and  net 
uvenue  for  the  year  1884.  On  three  there 
as  been  a fractional  increase  ; and  on  two, 
lamely,  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
i!oast  and  the  Great  Eastern,  there  has  been 
In  increase  of  respectively  14,500/.  and  37,000 /. 
;i  net  revenue.  The  diminution  in  the  aggre- 
ate  receipts  of  the  twelve  lines  has  been 
£ per  cent.  The  working  expenses  have  been 
iduced  by  rather  less  than  14-  per  cent.  ; and 
be  result  is  a decrease  of  1|  per  cent,  in  the 
et  profit  for  the  year.  To  that  has  to  be 
idded  the  charge  for  additional  capital,  which 
as  yet  to  be  shown.  With  a declining 
:»venue  the  proportion  between  increase  and 
xpenditure  has  been  very  fairly  maintained, 
tie  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross 
avenue  having  been  51 '44  per  cent,  in  1884, 
Igainst  51 '29  per  cent,  in  1883.  The  result  is 
be  more  discouraging,  as  the  increase  in  gross 
layenue  has  hitherto  been  steady  since  1879, 
lie  amount  for  1883  being  9f  millions  sterling 
iiore  than  that  for  1879.  The  net  receipts 
lave  not  advanced  pari  passu,  having  been 
10,000/.  less  in  1882  than  1881  ; bnt  they  were 
aore  by  5^  millions  in  1883  than  in  1879. 
he  proportion  (over  the  whole  of  the  railways 
if  the  United  Kingdom)  of  net  revenue  to 
rapital  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  : — 1879, 
•15  per  cent.  ; 1880,  4-38  per  cent.  ; 1881, 
•26  per  cent.  ; 1882,  4'32  per  cent.  ; 1883, 
'29  per  cent. 


N interesting  letter  from  Athens  in  last 
week’s  Athenceum,  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Lambros, 
leals  with  the  question  of  the  demolition  of 
lome  of  the  Turkish  buildings  on  the  Acropolis, 
la  order  to  bring  to  light  portions  of  ancient 
Athenian  structure  which  have  been  hidden  by 
hese  late  additions.  Mr.  Lambros  specially 
lefers  to  the  demolition  of  the  Byzantine 
iisterns  which  abutted  on  the  eastern  side  of 
he  Propylaja.  The  removal  of  these  has 
Drought  to  light  various  fragments  containing 
feliefs  and  inscriptions,  one  of  the  latter  being 
If  great  interest.  Mr.  Freeman  has,  it  appears, 
vritten  strongly  against  this  and  other  demoli- 
tions of  Turkish  work  on  the  Acropolis  as 
nterfering  with  and  obliterating  historical 
iecords.  This  is,  of  course,  in  itself  to  be 
'leplored,  but  we  must  consider  the  matter 
vith  due  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
[•emains.  We  cannot  think  that  Turkish 
utilitarian  structures  of  the  seventeenth  century 
ire  in  any  way  comparable  in  value  to  ancient 
Athenian  remains,  and  their  demolition,  if  it 
gives  place  for  a fuller  study  of  the  latter,  is 
gain  both  to  history  and  archeology.  Mr. 
Lambros,  who  argues  in  this  sense,  has,  we 
hink,  quite  made  out  his  case. 


30ME  interesting  discoveries  have  just  been 
O made  at  that  remarkable  building,  the 
Great  Yarmouth  Tolhouse,  now  in  process  of 
repair  under  the  supervision  of  the  architects, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  of  London, 
md  Messrs.  Bottle  & Olley,  of  Yarmouth. 
The  whole  of  the  rough-cast  which  has  for 
many  years  covered  the  old  walls,  giving  to 
the  building  a very  modern  appearance,  is 
being  removed,  thus  opening  out  to  view  the 
iincient  walling.  A series  of  pretty  arches  of 
?arly  fourteenth-century  work,  supported  upon 
aeatly-cut  corbels,  has  been  found,  hidden 
hitherto  by  the  plastering,  just  below  the  open 


porch  from  which  proclamations  and  addresses 
used  to  be  made.  Below  this,  again,  has  been 
found  and  opened  up  the  arched  opening  which 
orice  let  light  and  air  into  the  “Hold,”  a 
dreary  prison,  partly  underground,  into  which 
offenders  of  all  sorts  and  ages  were  thrust  in 
former  times,  and  chained  to  a central  beam. 
The  opening  had,  been  enlarged  roughly  at 
the  expense  of  the  arcading,  much  of  which 
had!  been  cut  away  for  the  purpose  and  walled 
up  at  a much  later  period.  This  very  interest- 
ing | feature  of  the  fabric  will  be  carefully 
repaired.  Indeed,  the  effect  generally  of  the 
works  in  progress  will  be  to  make  this  curious 
building  appear  more  ancient  than  it  did  at 
their  commencement.  The  old  roof  has  been 
opened  out,  and  it  is  intended  to  fill  the  side 
windows  with  armorial  glass  of  the  old  local 
families. 


FROM  the  Gazette  des  Architcdes  we  learn 
that  the  following  gentlemen  have  been  ap- 
pointed as  officers  anq  council  of  the  “ SociiRe 
des  Amis  des  Monuments  Parisiens  ” : — Presi- 
dent, M.  Albert  Lenoir,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France  ; Vice-Presidents,  M.  Cernesson, 
architect,  former  President  of  the  Municipal 
Cbuncil  ; M.  Franklin,  Chief  Administrator  of 
the  Biblioth&que  Mazarine  ; and  M.  de  Mont- 
aiglon,  President  of  the  “ SociOtO  de  l’Histoire 
de  l’Art  Francis  ” ; General  Secretary,  M. 
Chas.  Normand,  architect  ; Assistant  Secre- 
taries, M.  Alfred  Lenoir,  sculptor ; M.  Maignan, 
painter  ; and  M.  Mareuse,  Secretary  of  the 
“Commission  des  Inscriptions  Parisiennes ” ; 
“ Archiviste,”  M.  Muntz,  Keeper  of  the 
Museum  and  Library  of  the  “ Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.”  The  Society  has  its  quarters  at  215, 
Boulevard  St.  Germain. 


LPHE  current  number  of  the  Antiquary 
JL  contains  the  second  instalment  of  an  inte- 
resting series  of  articles  by  Mr.  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt  on  “ Venice  before  the  Stones.”  The 
author  has  collected  much  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  the  original  condition  and  the 
artificial  formation  of  the  ground  from  which 
the  city  of  the  sea  was  to  rise.  “ The  true 
foundations  of  Venice,”  he  observes,  “ were 
laid  by  men  who  ate  and  slept  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  whose  wages  were  their  daily 
bread  and  the  grace  of  life.*  The  free  work  we 
see,  but  the  other  lies  beneath  us,  wherever  we 
move  : a gigantic  task  of  preparation  by  such 
as  knew  not  for  what  they  were  making  ready, 
nor  cared.”  Repeated  entries  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  General  Council,  particularly  in 
1303  and  1305,  show  that  the  directing  autho- 
rities, however,  spared  no  trouble  in  securing  a 
firm  bottom  everywhere,  and  that  “a  consider- 
able part  of  the  capital  and  the  adjacent 
islands  rests  on  made  ground  of  a date  much 
posterior  to  the  natural  uprise  of  the  lagoons  ; 
and  this  may  be  taken  to  be  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  fundamcntum  or  fondamcnto, 
which  we  find  so  frequently  applied  in  docu- 
ments to  established  routes  as  well  as  to 
prepared  sites  for  building,  and  which  survives 
in  the  modern  nomenclature.” 


A CCORDING  to  the  Courier  de  VArt,  M. 
xi  Ambroise  Tardieu  has  discovered,  over  a 
confessional  in  the  little  church  of  Herment,  a 
small  town  about  thirty  miles  from  Clermont, 
a painting,  which  he  believes  to  be  a hitherto 
unknown  work  by  Guido  Reni. 


WE  do  not  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  trees  with  which  the  southern  end 
of  Gray’s  Inn-road  is  planted,  whether  it  be  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  or  the  Holborn  District 
Board,  but  we  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  authority  responsible  for  their  planting 
to  the  extremely  ugly  supports  which  have 
been  placed  around  these  trees.  The  supports 
are  of  wood  and  are  unnecessarily  thick  and 
clumsy,  aud  are  certain  to  be  destroyed  in  a 
short  time.  A light  iron  guard  of  a simple 
character  should  be  substituted,  and  the 
galvanised  iron  netting  which  at  present  pro- 
tects the  trees  should  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing of  a more  permanent  character. 


• Hardly  so  much  “grace,”  in  Falstafl’s  phrase,  “os 
would  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter,"  one  may  suppose. 


OUR  readers  may  remember  that  a short 
time  back  we  made  note  of  a case  of 
building  with  bad  mortar,  which  took  place  at 
Hackney.  In  August,  1882,  proceedings  were 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  Payne,  the  District  Surveyor 
of  East  Hackney  (South)  and  North  Bow, 
against  Simeon  Muncey,  the  builder  of  two 
houses,  who  was  fined  3/.  and  costs  for  not 
using  proper  mortar.  As  he  made  no  altera- 
tion to  the  structures,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  proceeded  still  further  against  him, 
and  the  Magistrate  made  an  order  that  the 
houses  should  be  taken  down.  The  defendant 
then  appealed  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
having  in  the  meantime  mortgaged  the  pro- 
perty. The  Magistrate’s  ruling,  however,  was 
confirmed,  and  judgment  was  given  for  the 
Board,  and,  after  great  delay,  by  an,  arrange- 
ment with  the  mortgagees,  all  the  parts  built 
with  bad  mortar  have  been  taken  down.  In 
the  interest  of  the  public,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  houses  built  with  bad  mortar  should  be 
levelled  to  the  ground.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  under  the  present  system  of 
building  the  mortgagees  may,  in  such  cases, 
chiefly  suffer,  while  the  builder,  who  certainly 
deserves  punishment,  escapes  practically  free. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  other  cases 
in  which  the  builder  is  a mere  dummy  to 
shield  some  real  owner,  who  carefully  keeps 
his  name  and  ownership  out  of  sight  so  as  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  the  Building  Acts. 

IN  view  of  the  proposed  change  in  reckoning 
the  hours  of  the  day,  from  1 to  24,  instead 
of  by  two  twelves  (which  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  will  be  tacitly  adopted  before  very 
long),  Mr.  T.  R.  Weston  has  taken  out  a pro- 
visional patent  for  affixing  to  any  watch  or 
clock  face,  divided  on  the  present  system,  a 
ring  of  thin  enamelled  card,  bearing  in  red 
numerals  the  hours  from  13  to  24  ; the  ring 
falling  within  the  outer  circle  of  hours  as  at 
present  marked.  This  will  render  the  re- 
numbering a matter  of  easy  applicatiqn  to  any 
watch  or  clock  face  of  ordinary  size. 


rPHE  respective  Mayors  of  Birkenhead  and 
JL  Liverpool  formally  shook  hands,  on  Friday, 
the  13th,  in  the  middle  of  the  Mersey 
Tunnel,  signalising  by  this  ceremony  the 
completion  of  this  valuable  and  successful 
piece  of  engineering.  We  gave  a detailed 
account  some  time  ago  of  the  method  and 
progress  of  the  operations,  and  will  shortly  illus- 
trate the  new  stations  which  are  being  erected 
over  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel,  Irom  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Grayson.  The  tunnel  will  not 
be  actually  open  for  railway  traffic  for  some 
little  time  yet. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  LYCIA. 

A full  account  of  the  splendid  aud  costly 
work,  in  which  is  embodied  the  official  report  of 
the  first  Austrian  expedition  to  Lycia,  has 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder .* 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  point  out  that  a small 
popular  volume  + has  appeared  almost  simul- 
taneously, which  deals  with  such  aspects  of  the 
expedition  as  struck  the  non-professional  mind. 
This  small  octavo,  with  its  abundant  excellent 
illustrations,  may  be  obtained  for  as  many 
shillings  as  the  official  folio  costs  pounds,  and 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  care  to 
study  both  sculpture  and  architecture  in  their  re- 
lation to  topography.  Baron  Warsberg  is  already 
known  by  his  “ Odysseeische  Landschaften” 
(including  Corfu,  Epirus,  Ithaka,  Cephalonia, 
Zante),  and  he  promises  us  forthcoming  books 
of  a similar  description,  with  views  of  Thracian, 
Mysian,  and  Bithynian  landscapes.  He  feels 
very  rightly  that  all  students  are  too  apt  to 
take  the  museum  view  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  to  think  habitually  of  fragments  of 
sculpture  and  architecture  as  they  now  lie  in 
dark  museums,  rather  than  to  picture  them  in 
their  original  tectonic  and  topographical  sur- 
roundings. A little  effort  is  needed  to  think 
back  the  old  circumstances,  and  the  effort  is 
gladly  shirked.  We  have  ourselves  met  with 
students  of  Greek  art  who  were  well  versed  in 
the  many  and  conflicting  theories  us  to  the 

* See  p.  127,  ante. 

t “Homerisehe  Landschaften."  Von  Alexander  Freiherr 
von  Warsberg.  Erstcr  Band.  I.  Das  Reich  des  Sarpedon. 
II.  Rhodos.  III.  Im  Signer  Meer.  Wien  : Carl  Graeser, 
1 1894. 
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interpretation  of  the  sculptures  (to  take  a 
Lycian  example)  of  the  so-called  Harpy 
tomb  in  the  British  Museum,  who  yet  had 
formed  no  image,  however  shadowy,  of  the 
beautiful  Xanthos  valley  where  they  once 
stood,  no,  nor  even  of  the  height  and  shape  of 
the  pillar-like  tomb  from  which  they  were 
rent.  The  Berlin  Cast  Museum  has  found  it 
possible  to  surround  the  walls  of  each  different 
“ Saal”  with  paintings  of  the  surroundings  of 
the  sculptures  arranged  below,  the  landscape 
of  valley  or  mountain,  and  sometimes  when 
possible  the  reconstruction  of  the  monument. 
Till  something  of  this  sort  is  possible  in  England 
we  must  welcome  the  more  eagerly  illustrated 
books  of  topography.  It  is  not  the  least  our 
purpose  even  to  summarise  the  contents  of 
Baron  Warsberg’ s book ; he  writes  in  a pleasant 
chatty  style,  telling  always  as  much  of  the 
history  of  the  place  as  is  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  its  monuments ; he  was  one  of 
the  few  eager  enthusiasts  (would  there  were 
more  of  the  same  sort)  who  met  in  Dr.  Benn- 
dorf’s  drawing-room  on  that  memorable  evening 
of  the  24th  of  March,  just  before  the  expedition 
started,  and  he  tells  in  German  fashion  how 
eager  was  the  enthusiasm  then  kindled  in  his 
heart,  and  how  indomitable  the  vitality  of  the 
good  “ seed  then  sown.”  Wherever  Dr.  Benn- 
dorf  went,  he  went  with  Homeric  associations 
ever  present  in  his  mind ; and  in  the  twenty- 
one  plates  interspersed  in  the  book  he  has  left 
us  the  landscape  background  to  many  a 
Homeric  action.  Some  of  these  plates  we 
recognise  as  the  same  as  those  in  the  large 
work  of  Dr.  Benndorf,  and  we  are  glad  they 
Bhould  thereby  obtain  a wider  circulation. 
Three  relate  to  the  Djolbaschi  Heroon,  as  yet 
left  untouched  by  the  official  account.  They 
give  the  entrance  to  the  Heroon,  the  friezes  on 
the  inside  of  one  wall,  and  the  magnificent  view 
seen  from  the  hill  on  which  the  monument 
stands. 

Naturally  Baron  Warsberg  is  strong  on  the 
method  by  which  the  expedition  was  set  on 
foot ; it  was,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
note,  a private  enterprise,  not  a Government 
undertaking ; the  Austrians  are,  as  opposed  to 
the  Prussians,  strong  on  the  subject  of  self- 
government.  Like  the  English,  they  are  apt  to 
reduce  the  functions  of  State  government  to  the 
lowest  practical  minimum.  For  archaeological, 
and,  indeed,  all  scientific  enterprise,  Baron 
Warsberg  thinks  the  private  system  is  pre- 
ferable, but,  then,  he  is  an  Austrian.  For  our- 
selves, with  the  Prussian  excavations  of  Olympia 
and  Pcrgamos  before  our  minds,  and  the  inertia 
of  England  as  a contrast,  we  are  not  so  sure. 
Anyhow,  there  is  room  for  all. 


ROOF  COVERINGS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  presiding,  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Middleton,  Cheltenham,  Fellow,  was 
announced. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on 
“ Roof  Coverings.”  After  stating  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  from  the  older  members 
of  the  profession,  who  were  in  full  working, 
long  and  exhaustive  papers  on  aDy  subject, 
Mr.  Nevill  expressed  his  conviction  that  con- 
siderable benefit  would  result  from  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  of  practical  interest,  introduced 
in  Bhort  papers  requiring  little  preparation.  He 
could  not  attempt  to  deal  exhaustively  with  so 
large  a subject,  and  would  confine  himself  to 
what  he  could  speak  of  from  practical  experi- 
ence. Nearly  all  roofs  in  rural  districts  were 
constructed  either  of  tiles  or  slates,  the  former 
being  superior  from  the  point  of  view  of  pictu- 
resqueness and  non-conduction  of  heat ; the 
latter  from  that  of  cheapness  and  closeness  of 
fit.  In  the  great  snowstorm  of  1882  there  was 
scarcely  a single  tile  roof  which  kept  out  the 
snow,  and  this  had  caused  him  to  endeavour  to 
find  some  easy  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
After  alluding  to  the  general  plan  of  securing 
tiles  to  laths,  and  showing  how  liable  the 
laths  were  to  split,  reference  was  made  to  the 
old  plan  of  bedding  tiles  on  hay,  and  its  objec- 
tions were  pointed  out,  as  also  the  serious 
drawbacks  to  bedding  in  mortar.  The  various 
ways  of  laying  felt  under  tiles  were  next 
described,  and  the  objections  to  its  use  noted 
viz.,  its  liability  to  stretch,  the  likelihood  of  its 
causing  the  rafters  to  rot,  and  its  short  dura- 
bility. Mr.  Nevill  then  described  the  plan  | 


adopted  by  himself.rgHe  advocated  covering 
the  backs  of  the  rafters  with  1 in.  of  concrete 
or  plaster,  in  which  the  pins  for  the  tiles  could 
be  fixed,  the  plaster  being  laid  on  the  laths  in 
the  ordinary  way,  3-in.  rose-nails  being  first 
driven  into  the  backs  of  the  rafters,  standing 
out  1 in.,  care  being  taken  to  keep  these 
nails  out  of  the  line  of  the  tile-pins.  The 
plaster  or  concrete  should  be  made  of  selenitic 
lime,  mixed  with  coke  breeze  and  sand,  as  it 
was  essential  it  should  set  quickly,  and  it  should 
be  trowelled  to  a smooth  and  hard  face.  Before 
the  plaster  had  quite  set,  the  tiles  should  be 
laid,  the  pins  being  pressed  into  the  plaster, 
and  it  was  important  that  the  pins  should  not 
be  more  than  1^  in.  long.  Should  the  plaster 
have  become  too  hard,  the  pins  must  be  driven 
in  with  the  hammer.  The  eaves-lath  should  bo 
l£in.  thicker  than  usual,  in  order  to  stop  the 
plaster;  the  valleys  should  be  carefully  trowelled, 
and  the  hips  would  require  a raised  roll.  No 
practical  difficulty  occurred  in  the  case  of 
chimney-stacks.  It  would  be  apparent  from 
this  description  that  there  would  be  a coat  of 
concrete  all  over  the  roof,  which  would  throw 
off  any  damp  that  might  penetrate  through  the 
tiles,  and  would  make  the  rooms  underneath 
much  more  equable  in  temperature.  Speci- 
mens of  concrete  plaster  that  had  been  used 
were  exhibited,  and  the  advantage  of  such  a 
roof  in  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  was  pointed 
out.  Objections  might  be  raised  on  the  score 
of  increased  weight,  but  Mr.  Nevill  had  not 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  scantling  of 
roof  timbers.  It  might  also  be  thought  that 
the  timbers  would  decay  for  lack  of  ventilation, 
but  hitherto  no  signs  of  such  decay  had  ap- 
peared in  roofs  thus  treated.  The  cost,  as  a 
rule,  would  not  be  more  than  14s.  per  square 
above  ordinary  tiling,  and  several  tables  of 
comparison  had  been  prepared.  Mr.  Nevill  con- 
cluded by  referring  to  the  advantages  of  this 
system  of  laying  tiles  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
tiles,  such  as  pantiles,  Phillips’s,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Coldwell  next  read  a paper  on  the 
same  subject.  He  said  that  after  an  inspection 
of  the  districts  in  Essex  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake in  April  last,  he  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  want  of  security  of  the  plain  tile 
roofing.  The  tile  roofs  had  come  down  almost 
en  masse,  and  it  was  evidently  most  desirable  to 
adopt  some  Bystem  of  laying  tiles  different  from 
that  now  in  vogue.  With  reference  to  lead,  no 
more  important  subject  for  discussion  could  be 
suggested  than  the  deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  lead  as  now  supplied.  In  the  case  of  the 
lead-covered  roofs  over  an  important  building, 
which  was  examined  some  few  years  ago,  it  was 
found  that  on  the  underside  of  the  lead,  which 
was  laid  on  boarding,  a film  of  white  powder 
existed,  in  lines  corresponding  with  the  joints  of 
the  boarding,  thus  indicating  that  injurious 
action  had  taken  place  below.  Dr.  Frankland, 
who  examined  this  lead,  found  that  the  white 
powder  was  white  lead,  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  modern  de-silvering  process  really  ren- 
dered the  lead  more  liable  to  injury  from  acidu- 
lative  vapours,  than  the  other  process  which  did 
not  remove  so  much  silver  from  the  ore.  Various 
methods  of  covering  iron  roofs  were  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Coldwell. 

Mr.  McLachlan  gave  some  extracts  from  a 
report  he  had  made  when  holder  of  the  Godwin 
Bursary.  The  roofing  materials  used  in  North 
Germany  were  tiles, — plain  and  ornamental ; 
slates  of  English  and  German  fashion ; corru- 
gated iron,  galvanised  zinc,  copper,  lead, 
asphalte,  roofing  paper,  felt,  and  wood-cement. 
In  the  case  of  tiles,  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
German  roofs  was  very  good.  The  laths  were 
laid  from  course  to  course,  and  on  each  lath 
was  hung  a double  row  of  tiles,  the  upper 
being  supported  by  the  lower  course.  There 
was  always  a thickness  of  two  tiles,  and,  in 
parts,  even  of  four  tiles.  The  heavily-weighted 
laths  were  from  1|  in.  to  2J  in.  wide,  care  being 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  wood.  The  church 
of  St.  John,  Altona,  was  roofed  with  plain  tiles, 
and  some  of  the  German  churches  had  colours 
laid  in  patterns.  German  tiles  were  4 in.  or 
5 in.  longer  than  English  tiles.  Slates  had  only 
been  introduced  as  a roofing  material  in  many 
of  the  North  German  towns  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  In  several  cases  Welsh  slates 
were  now  used ; the  German  mode  of 
laying  slates  being  in  oblique  courses,  similar 
to  what  could  be  seen  at  the  Law  Courts. 
Copper  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for 
public  and  municipal  buildings  of  the  first  class, 
especially  spires  and  domes.  Zinc  was  now 
perhaps  the  material  most  extensively  used  for 
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covering  buildings,  where  it  was  a matter  of' 
great  moment  that  there  should  be  an  equai;  | 
temperature  beneath.  Forty  years  ago  it  v i 
unknown  in  Berlin  for  roofing  purposes,  butvtffl 
now  used  there  to  a very  great  extent.  G 
vanised  corrugated  iron  was  extensively  us 
for  the  roof  coverings  of  the  new  prison  buiil 
ings  in  Hamburg.  He  had  not  seen  a sinji  i 
instance  of  the  use  of  lead  for  roofing  pi 
Germany,  and  he  was  told  that  it  had  bell 
superseded  by  zinc  and  copper.  Roofing  pap;] 
was  largely  used  for  buildings  where  gre 
economy  was  desired  ; it  was  necessary,  hoV 
ever,  to  re-tar  it  every  two  or  three  yea*  i 
Wood-cement  was  one  of  the  most  imports,] 
roofing  materials  in  North  Germany,  a 
appeared  to  be  in  a fair  way  of  supersedii 
other  materials. 

Mr.  John  Slater  said  ho  had  had  some  expeij 
ence  of  the  roofing-paper  and  the  wood  cemeni 
He  had  superintended  the  erection  of  a brewen 
built  by  a German  contractor,  who  had  usedtoi 
stuff  largely.  He  was  afraid  it  would  not  la 
but  it  had  lasted  well  and  produced  an  equal' i 
temperature  underneath.  They  had  worked  : i 
to  the  idea  of  sowing  seeds  on  the  holz- cemeq 
but  the  gravel  was  washed  away  and  the  gutbiii 
and  pipes  became  clogged.  He  could  hall 
wished  that  Mr.  Nevill  had  had  a larger  expo 
ence  of  the  roofs  described  by  him.  That  the 
were  very  impermeable  went  without  sayiip, 
but  they  must  be  extremely  heavy.  Threads 
differences  of  temperature  and  the  variation  > : 
the  wind,  roofs  had  a certain  amount  of  spriii;- 
and  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  whetb,; 
this  affected  Mr.  Nevill’s  roofs.  If  it  did,  t,l 
probability  was  that  the  cement  would  era  : 
in  a great  many  places.  It  was  interesting  iq 
notice  how  closely  alike  in  form  and  charactii; 
some  of  the  new  patent  tiles  were  to  the  e i 
Roman  and  Mediaeval  tiles.  Tiles  were  doub  i 
less  used  for  roof-covering  at  an  early  perioil 
and  the  probability  was  that  the  early  Rom 
tiles  were  made  with  a ridge  on  on  side  andi , 
notch  on  the  other,  so  that  the  ridge  fitted  ir  I 
the  notch  vertically.  They  also  ran  up  a sen  i 
of  hollow  tiles  which  overlapped  and  cover'll 
the  vertical  joints.  He  believed  an  improvd 
ment  of  the  principle  was  made  by  having  til  q 
of  a trapezoidal  shape,  fitting  closely  to  the  A 
underneath.  With  regard  to  Mediaeval  tiles,  i : 
better  had  been  made  than  those  used  in  Chanll 
pagne  for  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  and  for 
teenth  centuries.  Some  which  could  be  seeniH 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troyes  were  very  can 
fully  made,  and  the  exposed  parts  were  sore 
times  slightly  vitrified.  One  thing  in  connexi ' 
with  the  Mediasval  tiles  might  be  adopted  r 
modern  ones, — viz.,  the  chamfering  off  of  1 1 
end  of  the  tile,  which  largely  diminished  the  ri  I 
of  the  roof  being  stripped  off  by  wind-present 
The  question  of  wind-pressure  on  roofs  was  if 
interesting  one  and  deserved  an  evening  f;i 
itself.  He  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  M 
Nevill  for  introducing  the  subjeot. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Secretary)  Baid  that  ti 
reference  had  been  made  to  the  French  system 
of  using  hooks  for  slates  instead  of  nails.  I 
was  usual  in  English  specifications  to  stipulai, 
for  copper  nails,  but,  during  the  last  twenty-fi’-i 
years,  in  all  French  buildings  of  any  important 
slates  had  been  hooked  and  not  nailed.  A coppc 
hook  was  used,  so  that  when  the  wind  playe. 
against  the  side  of  the  roof  it  simply  blew  unde 
the  slates,  and  rattled,  without  destroying  then 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  was,  he  believed,  the  first  ili 
introduce  these  hooks.  Even  twenty  years 
he  (Mr.  White)  had  the  advantage  of  seem: 
them  at  Cherbourg,  a town  which  was  vet 
much  exposed.  There  he  had  seen  part  of  tl 
roof  of  a chateau  destroyed  by  the  wind  when  tl 
slates  were  simply  nailed,  but,  when  hooks  wer. 
substituted,  the  wind  had  no  injurious  effec 
whatever.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Coldwell’s  reman; 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  lead  on  timber,  he  cool) 
recall  a visit  which  Mr.  Roger  Smith  and  he  ha 
made  to  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  when  it  wm 
being  repaired,  seventeen  years  ago.  The  lea 
was  then  being  taken  off  and  they  found  hal 
an  inch  of  the  greyish  powder  referred  t 
between  the  lead  and  the  oak  battening  of  th 
dome.  Mr.  Nevill  had  suggested  that  our  root 
should  be  concreted,  but  he  might  say  that  th 
French  had  adopted  this  plan  for  a considerable 
time. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Paley  referred  to  the  danger  cj 
using  felt  under  the  slates.  On  one  occasion  hi: 
found  the  common  inodorous  felt  had  been  firei 
by  sparks  from  a chimney.  Mr.  Nevill’s  sugges 
tion  of  using  concrete  was  a most  important  one 
and  unless  the  weight  and  expense  were  seriou.1 
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certainly  Beemed  to  be  the  right  thing.  Mr. 
erill  appeared  to  be  wrong  in  one  respect,  in 
gard  to  slating.  If  well  fastened  with  copper 
ails  on  good  battens,  and  afterwards  pointed, 

!j  believed  slates  were  perfectly  impervious  to 
i.e  finest  drizzle  or  snow.  A slate  well  put  on 
id  pointed  would  really  last  for  ever,  and  in 
at  respect  was  perhaps  the  best  possible  roof- 
ivering. 

. Mr.  Brodie  asked  Mr.  Nevill  what  was  the 
ist  of  repairing  his  roofs  ? 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  had  prepared  the  follow- 
ig  paper  on  the  subject : — I was  only  asked  on 
aturday  last  by  the  Secretary  to  write  a short 
iper  on  the  “ Employment  of  Concrete  for 
'oofs  and  Roof  Coverings  "as  a corollary  to 
ir.  R.  Nevill’ s paper.  I may  be  allowed 
•iefly  to  recapitulate  what  I have  already  said 
1 this  room  on  this  subject.  In  the  volume  of 
,e  Transactions  for  session  1871-75,  p.  183, 
i an  appendix  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver’s  paper  on 
(Iron  as  a Constructive  Material,”  will  be 
and  some  remarks  accompanied  by  an  illus- 
ation  on  concrete  combined  with  iron  as 
oplied  to  the  construction  of  vaults  and  domes, 
id  I believe  I am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
ost  important  fireproof  domes  of  large  span 
Ihich  have  been  constructed  in  this  country 
ace  that  date  have  been  constructed  on  the 
'Stem  therein  indicated,  viz.,  of  concrete  with 
an  ties  embedded  to  resist  the  tendency  to 
tread.  Perhaps  the  largest  is  the  dome  over 
!.e  Oratory  at  Brompton,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Iribble.  I believe  the  dome  over  the  Greek 
nnrch,  in  Bayswater,  is  constructed  of  con- 
ete  in  the  same  way,  but  I am  obliged  to 
ust  to  memory  here,  as  I cannot  find  my  notes 
■ its  construction.  In  1876  I had  the  honour 
I reading  a paper  before  the  Institute  on  con- 
st© as  a building  material,  which  dealt  chiefly 
ith  walls  and  ornamentation,  but  roofs  and 
units  were  also  alluded  to,  and  illustrated  by 
tme  examples.  In  treating  of  concrete  as  a 
Material  for  roofs  and  roof-coverings,  it  may  be 
1 well  to  limit  the  subject  at  once  to  those 
listances  in  which  the  employment  of  such  a 
iaterial  would  be  of  practical  advantage.  For 
he  ordinary  pitched  roof  of  the  general  run  of 
luildings  we  are  not  likely  to  see  concrete 
kuch  employed,  except  in  the  form  of  concrete 
les  or  slabs,  on  account  of  its  great  weight, 
ad  the  consequent  expense  of  both  the  roof 
Iself  and  its  supports.  We  may  also,  I think, 

.y  it  down  as  a rule  that  concrete,  if  employed, 

! ould  be  not  only  UBed  as  a covering,  but  would 
iself  form  part  of  the  construction  of  the 
)of.  The  following  appear  to  me  to  be  cases 
i which  concrete  may  be  advantageously  em- 
iloyed  in  roofs  : — 1.  For  flat  roofs.  2.  For  all 
inds  of  fireproof  roofs.  3.  For  all  kinds  of 
iomes  and  vaults.  4.  For  the  roofs  of  all 
biddings  of  a monumental  character  in 
irhich  great  strength  or  durability  is  required, 
[a  an  example  of  the  first  kind,  viz.,  flat  roofs, 
i may  mention  one  which  has  come  under  my 
iotice  as  District  Surveyor  in  my  district  at 
Tackney,  where  Mr.  H.  M.  Millar,  builder,  is 
irecting  some  small  houses  in  which  several  in- 
famous applications  of  concrete  are  adopted, 
lie  forms  part  of  the  flat  roof  as  follows  : — The 
op  story  is  covered  by  joists  8 in.  by  3 in.  at 
>ne  end  and  3 in.  by  3 in.  at  the  other,  made  by 
utting  through  a 11  in.  by  3 in.  joist  diagonally 
no  as  to  get  fall  without  waste,  placed  about 
12  in.  apart ; these  are  covered  by  boarding 
;n  2J  in.  widths  and  | in.  thick,  each  board 
Deing  i in.  distant  from  the  next  one  (a  very 
mportant  point,  as  if  laid  close  they  swell  with 
he  wet,  spring  up  and  break  the  roof).  On 
-his,  as  centering,  is  added  2 in.  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  as  a roof-covering;  the  con- 
crete is  made  of  brick  rubbish,  ground  to  powder 
in  a mill ; one  quarter  in  bulk  of  Portland  cement 
is  added,  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  and  then 
wetted  and  brought  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  paste  ; it  is  laid  on  the  boarding,  smoothed 
over  with  a trowel,  and  the  roof  is  complete, — 
a coat  of  tar  ie  sometimes  added,  but  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Millar  says  he  has 
ihad  about  eight  years’  experience  with  roofs  of 
thiB  kind,  has  made  about  fifty,  and  has  never 
Ihad  a failure,  except  in  the  case  of  some  which 
were  done  during  a frost.  More  frequently  the 
centering  boards  are  put  under  the  joists, 
embedding  them  in,  and  thus  making  the 
•roof  practically  fireproof.  I believe  this  is 
•a  method  frequently  adopted  in  the  roofs 
•of  artisans’  dwellings  in  the  East  End  and 
■elsewhere.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  buildings 
•of  greater  importance  the  same  system  might 
6e  adopted  with  iron  joists  instead  of  wood  ; or 


any  of  the  numerous  methods  in  use  for  the 
construction  of  fireproof  floors  in  concrete 
would  come  in  also  with  slight  variation  as 
useful  flat  roofs,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the 
members  present  "could  give  examples  ©f  such 
application.  2.  The  same  reasons  that  make 
concrete  available  for  fireproof  floors  make 
it  also  available  for  fireproof  roofs  of  all 
kinds.  Suppose  a fireproof  roof  be  required, 
and  it  is  determined  to  cover  the  building 
with  a roof  on  the  Mansard  principle. 
Let  all  the  principals  be  formed  of  iron 
trusses,  the  front  and  back  walls  of  the  attic 
story  being  framed  of  suitable  iron  uprights, 
instead  of  the  usual  wooden  quarterings,  and 
let  the  common  rafters  be  of  iron ; put  board- 
ing on  each  side  of  these  rafters  and  quarter- 
ings to  form  a mould,  and  fill  in  with  fireproof 
concrete,  so  arranged  as  to  cover  and  protect 
the  iron,  and  you  then  have  a complete  fire- 
proof roof  without  thrust  on  the  walls,  which 
is  neutralised  by  the  trusses.  I have  noticed 
in  houses  in  the  course  of  construction  in  Paris 
that  all  the  roof  framing  and  common  rafters 
arc  frequently  of  iron,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  if  our  secretary,  or  some  other 
gentleman  equally  well  acquainted  with  French 
construction,  could  toll  us  in  the  discussion 
if  this  iron  framework  ever  has  a con- 
crete filling-in  like  the  fireproof  floors 
which  are  so  general  in  Paris  ; [The 
Secretary  : Always.]  and  also  some  member 
may  possibly  be  able  to  inform  us  if  this 
mode  of  construction  has  been  adopted  in 
America.  3.  On  the  subject  of  domes  and 
vaults,  I think  I have  little  to  add  to  what  I 
have  already  said  in  the  former  papers  above 
alluded  to,  so  that  I will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  meeting  by  going  into  it,  except  to  allude 
to  the  immense  importance  of  the  subject  and 
its  bearing  upon  the  whole  question  of  style  and 
construction  in  architecture.  To  realise  this, 
one  has  only  to  turn  to  a work  like  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  Dictionary,  and  glance  at  the  chapter 
on  vaults  in  the  article  on  “Construction,” 
where  he  shows,  in  that  lucid,  analytical  style 
which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  how  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  rose  up  step  by 
step  from  the  repeated  attempts  after  many 
failures  to  cover  in  those  large  buildings  in  a 
fireproof  manner  with  stone  vaulting.  We  know 
how  the  Gothic  architects  ultimately  succeeded 
by  an  ingenious  collection  of  the  various  thrusts 
of  the  vaults  in  given  points,  and  opposing  these 
by  buttresses.  Wonderfully  ingenious  and  skil- 
ful as  this  method  is,  I think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  carries  with  it  the  elements  of 
unrest  and  of  comparatively  early  dissolution  ; 
in  most  instances,  if  one  pier  or  one  buttress 
gives  way,  the  rest  will  follow  at  no  distant  date, 
like  houses  built  of  cards;  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  buildings  on  this  system,  unless  constantly 
watched  and  repaired,  wdl  ever  attain  the  ages 
of  t hose  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  upright  support  and  hori- 
zontal lintel;  and,  is  it  not  quite  poesible  that 
if  the  ingenious  and  practical  designers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  had  at  their  disposal  iron  in 
large  bulk,  worked  with  the  ease  and  facility 
that  it  is  in  modern  times,  and  a strong  and 
plastic  material  like  Portland  cement  concrete 
to  use  in  conjunction  with  it,  that  the  problem 
of  roofing  in  large  buildings  in  a fire- proof 
manner  might  have  taken  a totally  different 
direction  to  the  buttress  system  of  equilibrium 
between  thrusts  and  dead  weight  which  so 
characterises  Gothic  vaulted  buildings  ? I am 
now  trenching  on  my  fourth  heading,  viz.,  the 
suitability  of  the  employment  of  concrete  for 
roofs  of  buildings  of  a monumental  character 
where  durability  and  fire-proof  construction  are 
required,  and  in  proof  of  this,  I think  I need 
only  refer  to  the  examples  of  splendid  buildings 
erected  in  India,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  some  of  which  have  been  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute, 
and  in  which  concrete  figures  certainly  as  the 
chief  material  in  the  construction  both  of  roofs, 
vaults,  and  domes. 

Mr.  Blagrove  mentioned  that  there  were  no 
iron  ribs  in  the  dome  of  the  Oratory  at  Brompton, 
concrete  only  being  used  throughout. 

Mr.  T.  Blasbill  remarked  that  he  much 
preferred  good  large  fillets  to  flashings,  where 
the  roof  came  against  the  wall  or  chimney,  for 
with  the  most  carefully  put-on  Bashings  the 
water  would  come  into  the  house.  It  was  not 
so  easy  to  put  soakers  under  the  edge  of  the 
tiles  as  it  was  to  put  them  on  the  slates ; but  if 
a good  fillet  were  put  upon  the  edge  of  the  plain 
tile  roofing,  it  generally  held  well. 


Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Hon.  Secretary) 
considered  that,  instead  of  using  ordinary  tile 
fillets,  the  better  course  was  to  cut  a small 
chase  in  the  brick-work,  to  let  the  tiles  into  the 
chase,  and  to  make  any  slight  settlement  after- 
wards good  with  cement.  Lead  flashings  on  a 
tile  roof  were  an  abomination. 

The  Chairman,  having  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Nevill,  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Nevill,  in  replying,  said  that  he  had 
tested  a great  number  of  buildings  with  these 
roofs,  but  in  no  case  had  he  found  the  least 
sign  of  any  sagging.  As  to  repairs  he  had  found 
no  difficulty,  because,  if  a tile  snapped  in  the 
middle,  it  could  be  taken  out  and  replaced  in 
cement.  He  had  not  meant  to  say  that  slates 
were  pervious  to  snow  ; on  the  contrary,  he 
gave  them  the  advantage  over  tiles  in  that 
respect. 


MEDALS. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole, 
LL.D.,  delivered  a lecture  to  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  on  the  “ Art  of  Medals.”  The 
lecturer  said  that  medals  were  commemorative, 
and  should  therefore  hold  a great  place  in  art. 
They  commemorated  the  deeds  and  faces  of 
great  men,  and  were  much  more  generally 
diffused  than  statues  or  pictures.  Medals  may 
either  be  produced  by  the  process  of  striking 
or  that  of  casting.  We  may  at  once  reject  the 
struck  medal  from  its  mechanical  character,  and 
select  the  cast  as  the  one  to  be  described.  We 
give  this  preference  to  the  cast  medal  from  the 
possibility  and  scope  it  affords  the  artist  for 
skilful  and  true  work,  owing  to  the  process 
it  undergoes  in  its  production.  It  is  also 
a far  cheaper  method  than  the  other, 
costing  one-third  or  one-half  as  much.  In  a 
struck  medal  the  expense  is  owing  to  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  work,  and  in  a cast  the 
honorarium  for  the  artist’s  labour  is  the  main 
outlay.  This  art  is  not  taught  at  any  of  our 
great  artistic  schools  except  the  Slade,  and 
Professor  Legros  and  Miss  Halle  are  perhaps 
the  only  teachers  of  the  art  of  medal-working. 
The  production  of  a medal  can  be  performed  in 
either  of  the  two  following  ways First,  you 
may  model  your  medal  in  wax  : from  this  wax 
yon  may  get  a succession  of  plaster  moulds  and 
proofs,  and  from  the  last  plaster  essay  the  final 
mould  itself;  otherwise  you  may  make  the 
wax  model  your  final  work,  and  the  mould  may 
be  produced  from  it,  or  it  may  be  converted 
into  a medal  by  the  process  d cire  perdue.  The 
tools  generally  used  in  making  a modal  vary  in 
their  material  as  the  substanco  worked  upon. 
For  work  in  plaster  steel  tools  aro  used;  for 
wax,  wood  ; but,  as  often  as  not,  in  the  finishing 
work  of  the  wax  medal,  steel  should  also  be  used. 
The  shape  of  the  tool  used  is  really  a matter 
of  taste,  and  provided  that  the  worker  used 
something  with  which  to  work  the  right  curves, 
a blunt  needle  or  penknife  answered  the  purpose 
as  well  as  anything  else.  The  method  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  is  remarkable,  as  they  made  dies 
of  hard  steel,  and  worked  them,  like  gems,  with 
the  wheel.  And  now,  leaving  the  mechanioal 
side,  and  turning  our  attention  to  the  artistio, 
we  find  that  relief  is  necessarily  adopted,  and 
it  is  this  feature  that  enables  us  to  place  the 
medal  as  a sort  of  connecting  link  between  the 
picture  and  the  Btatue.  Thus  we  find  that  in 
ages  when  painting  was  the  leading  art, 
relief,  and  in  consequence  the  medal  in  all 
its  principal  features,  showed  its  relation- 
ship to  the  picture,  and  when  sculpture  pre- 
dominated medals  followed  the  lines  of 
sculpture.  For  the  three  kinds  of  relief,  bas- 
relief,  high,  and  mezzo,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  accept  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  definition. 
He  says  that  bas  or  low  relief  is  used  where 
there  is  a bad  light.  It  therefore  requires 
strongly-marked  and  clearly-defined  drawing  for 
its  principal  outlines.  High  or  alto  relief  is  gene- 
rally to  be  seen  in  the  open  air,  and  has  its  own 
shadows  as  well  as  those  cast  upon  it ; it.must, 
accordingly,  be  treated  largely  and  very  simply. 
Mezzo-relief  was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  objects 
near  the  eye  and  in  a good  light,  an  instance  in 
point  being  the  chariot  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum. 
The  metals  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  purpose 
of  making  medals  were  four  in  number ; gold, 
silver,  electrum,  and  bronze.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  possible  to  command  an  unlimited  supply 
of  gold  for  purposes  of  working  now,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  when  bronze  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  almost  invariably  is,  due 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  character  and 
substance  of  the  metal  in  the  nature  of  the 
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production.  As  regards  the  shape  of  a medal, 
it  should,  above  all  things,  be  natural,  and  not 
mechanical : it  should  bear  evidence  in  all  its 
details  of  the  presence  of  the  human  hand. 
In  Italian  medals,  we  can  almost  see  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  rim,  which  was  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  first  instance  by  a pair  of 
compasses.  The  surface  should  not  be  a dead 
surface ; in  Greek  work  we  find  the  obverse 
convex  and  the  reverse  slightly  concave.  The 
importance  of  this  relief  in  the  surface  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  from  the  shades  of  light  cast  we 
practically  get  air,  and  even  colour.  The  two 
sides  of  the  medal  should  be  harmonious ; 
and  this  was  a fact  recognised  largely 
by  the  Roman  and  Greek  artists : thus 
we  find  the  head  of  a divinity  on  one  Bide 
and  something  relating  to  his  myth  on 
the  reverse.  In  order  to  understand  as  nearly 
as  possible  this  harmony  of  the  two  sides,  it  is 
better  tonote  the  obverse  and  reverse  side  by  side. 
There  are  two  positions  in  which  the  head  is 
depicted  on  a medal,  either  three-quarter  face 
or  in  profile  ; the  former  belonging  to  the  purest 
age  of  Greek  art,  namely,  from  B.C.  420 — 330, 
or,  roughly,  from  the  age  of  Pheidias  to  that  of 
Lysippus.  The  finest  period  of  Italian  medal 
work  is  also  characterised  by  the  three-quarter 
face.  The  profile  is  easier  than  the  three- 
quarter  face,  and  presents  less  difficulty.  The 
great  point  of  difference  between  the  Greek 
medal  and  the  Italian  is  that,  while  the  Greek 
sought  to  represent  beauty  in  as  perfect  a form 
as  possible,  the  Italian’s  aim  was  to  give  us 
man  as  he  was  and  could  be  : he  could  depict  all 
the  stages  of  existence.  Thus  the  Greek  Bought 
to  represent  measure  and  the  elimination  of  all 
that  was  disagreeable  to  him  ; the  Italian  was 
absolutely  true  and  natural.  The  lecturer  then 
briefly  criticised  the  Greek  and  Italian  dia- 
grams, drawing  particular  attention  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  head-dresses  and  the  acces- 
sories, which,  he  said,  should  not  be  thrown  in 
vaguely  and  without  discrimination,  but  should 
be  typical.  The  border  might  be  either  of  the 
fillet  type  or  a wreath.  With  respect  to  the 
inscription,  the  letters  should  carry  dignity,  be 
solid,  and  slightly  rounded,  as  though  the  limbs 
were  of  cylindrical  shape.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of 
combining  work  from  the  model  with  a doe 
observation  of  the  antique,  and  of  producing 
work  from  memory  rather  than  by  trusting  to 
a mere  system  of  copying. 


LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  BEAMS,  TRUSSES, 
AND  ARCHES. 


As  we  briefly  announced  last  week  (p.  254, 
ante),  Professor  Kerr  on  the  11th  inst.  gave  the 
first  of  a series  of  free  lectures  to  artisans  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Carpenters’  Company, 
taking  the  above-named  subject  as  the  theme 
of  his  discourse. 

The  lecturer  commenced  bjaskinghiuandience 
to  suppose  that  the  carpenter’s  rule  he  held  in 
his  hand  was  a beam  loaded  so  heavily  on  the 
middle  as  to  be  overstrained.  They  all  know 
what  happened  : it  began  to  deflect  more  and 
more  until  it  opened  at  the  soffit  and  became 
fractured  At  the  same  time  it  became 
buckled  at  the  upper  surface.  If  he  took  a bar 
of  iron  instead  of  a carpenter’s  rule,  and 


posed  it  to  be  overloaded,  it  would  deflect  very 
considerably,  the  material  beinr-  ’ -• 


, - — “6  highly  elastic, 

and  while  the  under  side  became  extended  the 
upper  side  became  perceptibly  crumpled.  This 
showed  that  the  lower  part  of  the  beam  was  in 
tendon,  and  the  upper  part  in  compression. 
The  strength  of  a beam  was  in  direct  propor- 
tion  to  its  breadth,  because  two  beams  put 
together  would  carry  twice  the  weight.  But 
it  was  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  so  that  the 
depth  was  of  the  principal  value.  In  considering 
fac,ta  wonld  fi”d  ell  kinds  of  material! 
tabulated  m respect  of  strength,  and  they 

r°!.d  the  uJctCm  ot  sectional 

areas  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a beam  so  that  it 
Bhould  be  equally  strained  in  the  two  capacities 
of  compression  and  tension.  The  resistances 
did  t'm,ber  °Sam»t  compression  and  tension 
did  not  vary  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  the  square 
or  rectangular  section.  But  cast  iron  resisted 

tension  with  on'y  one- sizth  of  the  Tree 

which  it  resisted  compression.  Thus 

theTcin1’6?  “ ',ery  di£fer<mt  section  from 
the  rectangular  one,  and  they  had  the  utmost 


strength  that  the  material  could  offer  in  a compli- 
cated section,  based  on  the  relative  strengths  of 
this  particular  material  as  against  compression 
and  tension.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
dealing  with  a wrought-iron  joist,  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges  were  equal,  because  the  strengths 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.  The  web  had 
only  one  function;  it  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
maintain  the  element  of  depth.  With  regard  to 
stone,  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  large  stones  were  used  as  lintels,  they  made 
use  of  discharging  arches.  Concrete  was  a better 
material,  and  here  he  would  mention  a proposi- 
tion he  was  accustomed  to  lay  before  his  students 
at  King’s  College.  It  was  this  : Nature  did 
not  undertake  to  find  us  in  building  materials. 
Building  is  a highly  artificial  performance,  and 
nature  expects  us  to  improve  on  the  raw  mate- 
rials in  order  to  make  them  suit  our  artificial 
purposes.  Thus  concrete  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  inferior  makeshift  for  stone, 
but  as  a superior  artificial  material.  The 
cementing  medium  was  stronger,  while  the 
bonding  of  the  particles  was  also  better,  giving 
a sort  of  fibrous  character  to  concrete  which 
stone  could  not  possess.  The  Professor  then 
referred  to  tubular  iron  bridges  as  exhibiting 
the  perfection  of  scientific  design,  returning  to 
the  primitive  form  of  a plain  rectangular  beam, 
with  its  upper  surface  all  in  compression,  its 
lower  surface  all  in  tension,  and  the  walls 
serving  only  to  maintain  the  d-square  against 
cross-strain.  He  then  showed  how  the  plain 
timber  beam  in  side  elevation  became  converted 
into  the  form  of  a truss,  by  cutting  out  super- 
fluous material,  leaving  the  equivalent  of  a 
pair  of  rafters  in  compression,  and  of  a tie 
in  tension,  with  the  same  d 2 as  before,  main- 
tained no  matter  how,  but  the  former  cross- 
strain being  now  abolished,  that  is,  converted 
into  the  more  favourable  strains  of  tension  and 
compression.  Out  of  this  the  regulation  king- 
post and  queen-post  roof-trusses  of  timber,  and 
the  same  in  iron,  were  easily  developed,  the  d: 
being  always  the  chief  element  of  strength. 
The  unscientific  roof-trusses  of  the  Medimval 
period  were  also  illustrated,  and  the  origin  of 
true  trussing  in  the  sixteenth  century  shown  by 
drawings.  Braced  and  latticed  girders,  and  the 
simple  Warren  girder,  were  here  again  a return 
to  the  primitive  form  of  a solid  timber  beam, 
with  the  d2  in  simplicity.  Thus  it  was  manifest 
that  the  truss,  of  whatever  kind,  was  only  a 
beam  after  all,  with  the  top  portion  in  com- 
pression, the  bottom  portion  in  tension,  and 
the  depth  made  the  most  of  for  the  sake  of  the 
strength  being  as  the  square  of  it.  The 
lecturer  proceeded  next  to  show  how  a scienti- 
fically perfect  truss  is  made  by  two  pieces  of 
cane  spreading  asunder  at  the  foot,  and 
restrained  by  a piece  of  string;  and  then 
converted  this  at  once  into  an  arch,  by  sub- 
stituting a single  piece  of  cane,  brought  up  to 
a curve  by  the  same  piece  of  string.  In  the 
first  case  the  depth  was  measured  from  the 
string  to  the  apex  of  the  truss ; in  the 
second,  from  the  same  string  to  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  The  next  step  was  to  get 

rid  of  the  tie  in  the  arch  by  applying  at  each 
end  an  immovable  abutment,  and  theu  we 
had  in  effect  just  the  same  beam  as  at  first, 
ith  an  upper  portion,  the  voussoirs,  in  com- 
pression ; an  imaginary  lower  portion,  the  tie, 
in  tension  ; and  the  d2  preserved  by  the  resis- 
tance of  the  abutments  : that  is  to  say,  a beam 
with  the  superfluities  cut  out,  and  the  cross 
strain  all  converted  as  in  the  truss.  The 
history  of  the  arch  was  then  referred  to. 
Although  the  old  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
were  said  to  be  ignorant  of  the  arch,  they 
accepted  the  principle  of  it,  in  a certain  way 
even  better  than  the  Romans.  What  the 
Romans  did  was  to  introduce  the  use  of 
the  arch  extensively,  by  making  a characteristic 
feature  of  it,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  semi- 
circular arch  became  a matter  of  every-day 
construction  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
twelfth  century  a new  arch  was  introduced  from 
the  East,  viz.,  the  pointed  arch,  which  was 
stronger  than  the  semicircular  arch.  The  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  this  arch  might  be  that 
the  European  builders  bad  got  into  the  habit  of 
building  less  substantially  than  their  prede- 
cessors, so  that  a great  many  of  their  build- 
ings gave  way.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  pointed  arch  was  introduced,  not  for  show, 
but  for  a sufficient  reason,  which  must  have 
been  a question  of  strength.  The  lecturer  next 
touched  on  bridge  equilibration,  referring  to 
Southwark  Bridge  as  a special  example,  and 
finally  dealt  with  flying  buttresses.  What  he 


had  wished  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  throu 
out  the  whole  was  the  development  of  I 
beam,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  truss ; anc, 
the  second  place,  into  the  arch ; the  stren< 
being  identified  from  the  beginning  to  the  i 
with  the  d2,  the  most  important  element  in  i 
formula  of  calculation.  Whatever  might  be  j 
form  of  any  construction  which  had  to  carr 
load  from  one  support  to  another,  it  must  alwl 
be  looked  at  in  that  light.  There  was  someth  i 
equivalent  to  the  upper  surface  or  flange  of  >•: 
beam  which  was  in  compression,  and  someth-:: 
equivalent  to  the  lower  flange  or  tie-rod  wh 
was  in  tension,  and  between  these  two  th  i 
was  the  element  of  depth.  This  he  termed  u 
comparative  anatomy  of  beams,  trusses, 
arches,  their  comparison  resulting  in  a cert  i 
identification  of  philosophical  or  construct 
principle,  most  important  to  understand  i\ 
most  interesting  to  study.  The  only  c; 
sideration  to  be  borne  in  mind  was,  that  wh 
ever  forms  of  construction  or  contrivam  - 
whatever  new,  strange,  or  apparently  hazards, 
forms,  were  developed  or  designed,  the  sectio.1 
areas  must  be  adjusted,— that  wdiich  was.  i 
compression  being  adjusted  to  that  which  v 
in  tension,  thus  giving  the  full  force  of  f 
cZ-square  to  carry  the  load.  He  had  tl 
desired  to  lay  before  them,  in  the  first  plan 
an  intellectual  exercise  of  a strictly  praotil 
and  common-sense  character,  and,  in  the  secc  i 
place,  a proposition  full,  at  all  events,  a! 
suggestiveness  to  practical  men,  and  of  c 
siderations  which  might  be  developed  lb 
occasion  offered  into  sound,  substantial,  8 
serviceable  knowledge. 

The  lecturer,  after  complimenting  his  numji 
rous  hearers  upon  the  close  attention  w 
which  they  had  followed  his  discourse,  resum: 
his  seat  amidst  loud  applause,  and  a vote' 
thanks  was  passed  to  him,  on  the  motionw 
Mr.  Kennard,  seconded  by  one  of  the  artisaii 
in  the  body  of  the  hall. 


HOUSE  SANITATION. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  course  was  deliver 
on  Wednesday  evening,  to  a large  audiences 
the  artisan  class.  The  lecturer  was  Profesu 
Corfield,  M.A.,  who  treated  of  “House  Sai: 
tation.’’ 

Professor  Corfield  dealt  first  with  permeafer 
and  impermeable  soils  and  the  diseases  attad 
ing  to  them.  To  plaster  the  outside  walls  1 
a house  was  to  render  it  permanently  unwhol  ■ 
some,  and  the  way  to  cure  damp  was  to  p 
a damp-proof  course  in  the  walls  when  the  hoc 
was  built.  This  course  would  be  of  tar,  asphal  | 
or  tiles  set  with  cement,  or  better  still  of  stoif 
ware.  This  was  a matter  of  the  greatest  impo 
tance,  and  was  the  only  way  of  preventing  d;i 
rot  in  timbers.  The  sub-soil  or  ground-wat 
varied  very  much  in  different  localities,  and  ( 
different  times.  The  nearer  this  water  w 
to  the  basement  the  more  unhealthy  worn 
the  house  be,  and  it  had  been  generalrt: 
shown  that  wherever  means  had  been  take 
to  lower  the  level  of  the  ground  water,  thel 
the  death-rate  from  consumption  had  bet 
lessened.  Ground  air,  again,  which  made  i>i 
way  into  the  house,  contained  foul  organa' 
matter,  and  its  entrance  should  be  prevent® 
by  having  an  impervious  basement  floor  mac| 
of  cement  concrete,  or  of  York  paving  set  : 
cement  or  asphalte.  In  houses  where  this  pry 
caution  had  not  been  taken  the  inmates  we* 
usually  unhealthy.  The  air  of  over-crowdei 
places  contained  foul  organic  matter,  with 
little  less  oxygen  and  a little  more  carbonc 
acid  than  the  ordinary  air.  It  was,  them 
fore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  tl 
air  should  be  changed,  each  individuc 
requiring  about  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  pt 
hour.  The  wind  by  perflation  and  aspiratiot 
was  an  important  agent  in  changing  the  a:! 
in  houses.  If  a hole  were  made  in  the  wall  di 
a room  in  which  a fire  was  burning,  the  onte 
air  would  flow  in  like  water;  but  the  ir 
coming  air  should  be  given  an  upward  direction 
in  the  form  of  an  air  fountain,  and  be  thus  die 
tributed  over  the  room.  A piece  of  wood  place-, 
in  front  of  an  inlet  ventilator  would  prevent  th 
air  falling  down,  the  opening  should  be  such  a i: 
to  give  the  air  an  upward  direction,  but  shoultf 
not  be  too  near  the  ceiling.  In  the  case  of  >1 
door  one  of  the  top  panels  might  be  cut  outl 
and  a kind  of  hopper  fastened  to  it.  Thd 
well  - known  Sheringham  valve  worked  or 
this  principle,  although  it  was  movablel 
Louvres  formed  good  inlets,  and  Venetian 
blinds  in  front  of  a window  made  excellenl 
inlet  ventilators.  There  was  also  the  systeit 
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known  as  Tobin’s  tubes.  One  objection  to 
all  inlet  ventilators  in  towns  was  that  soot  and 
blacks  came  in  with  the  air,  but  there  were  a 
variety  of  devices  to  prevent  this.  Passing  on 
to  the  water  supply,  the  Professor  pointed  out 
the  danger  arising  from  shallow  wells  in  the 
soil,  dealing  also  with  the  questions  of  constant 
and  intermittent  services,  and  the  necessity  for 
a thorough  periodical  cleansing  out  of  cisterns. 
The  waste-pipe  of  the  ^cistern  should  always 
discharge  into  the  open  air,  and  the  cistern 
supplying  the  drinking  water  should  not 
connect  directly  with  the  water-closet.  In 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  waste  matter,  dust- 
bins built  against  the  walls  of  houses  were  very 
unwholesome.  The  proper  way  to  collect  dust 
waB  in  movable  receptacles,  like  galvanised  iron 
boxes,  which  could  be  lifted  by  one  or  two  men, 
and  emptied  into  a cart.  In  the  matter  of 
drainage,  the  old  brick  house-drains  were  very 
bad,  being  pervious,  and  allowing  rats  to  work 
their  way  through  them.  One  rat  in  a house 
would  do  an  immense  amount  of  mischief. 
The  Professor  here  exhibited  part  of  the  waste- 
pipe  of  a sink  with  a hole  about  3 in.  long 
made  by  a rat.  House-drains  should  be  im- 
pervious, and  made  of  glazed  stoneware  or 
iron  pipes,  the  former  being  better  suited 
for  the  purpose.  After  being  laid  and 
properly  joined  the  drains  should  be  tested  to 
see  that  they  were  watertight.  House-drains 
should  be  self-cleansing,  and  the  size  generally 
used  should  be  6 in.,  the  pipes  being  laid  at  a 
fall  of  3 in.  or  4 in.  in  10  ft.  A water-trap  of 
some  sort  ought  to  be  put  on  the  house-drain 
before  it  joined  the  main  sewer.  The  dip-trap 
commonly  used  in  brick  drains  was  bad,  as  it 
was  not  self  cleansing.  The  water  passing 
through  it  could  not  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
filth,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  a small  cesspool.  A 
much  better  form  of  trap  was  that  commonly 
called  a syphon,  but  which  might  be  termed  a 
U-trap.  This  was  self  cleansing,  and  no 
deposit  would  take  place  if  a sufficient  amount 
of  water  passed  through  it.  In  spite  of  the 
traps  in  the  drains,  a certain  amount  of 
foul  air  would  pass  through  them,  and  they 
therefore  required  to  be  ventilated.  The  venti- 
lating pipe  carried  above  the  roof  was  not 
sufficient;  there  should  be  an  inlet  for  fresh 
air,  the  trap  having  a pipe  leading  up  to  the 
level  of  the  ground,  with  a grating  over  it.  The 
air  would  then  come  in  at  the  inlet,  and  leave 
at  the  outlet,  and  if  it  did  not  do  this  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  arrangement,  not  of  the  system. 
The  water-closet  should  be  of  as  simple  a form  as 
possible,  one  of  the  best  forms  being  the  short 
hopper  or  “Artisan’s”  water-closet,  provided 
with  a flushing  rim.  A basin  of  this  kind  with 
a small  bend  underneath  it,  might  be  perfectly 
self-cleansing  if  supplied  with  sufficient  water 
by  means  of  a li-inch  lead  pipe.  The  syphon- 
action  water-waste  preventer  held  about  two 
gallons,  and  might  be  filled  from  the  drinking- 
water  cistern.  In  houses  where  the  water- 
closet  was  upstairs  the  descent-pipe  should  be 
outside.  It  should  be  made  of  7 lb.  lead  or 
galvanised  cast  - iron ; if  not  ventilated  the 
foul  air  would  sometimes  eat  holes  in  these 
pipes.  The  D-trap  was  generally  used  upstairs 
in  houses ; it  was  not  a self-cleansing  trap,  but 
in  course  of  time  became  foul.  The  waste-pipe 
of  the  sink  should  not  be  connected  directly 
with  the  drain,  and  underneath  the  sink  a 
Byphon  trap  should  be  fixed  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  air  fouled  by  matter  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  pipe.  Rain-water  pipes  also  should 
not  connect  with  the  drains,  but  should  dis- 
charge into  the  yard  over  gullies.  The  bell- 
trap  was  one  of  the  worst  possible  contrivances; 
it  was  not  self  - cleansing,  and  when  the 
top  was  off  the  foul  air  could  make  its  way 
into  the  house.  The  trap  which  should  be 
used  in  the  yard  was  the  syphon  gulley. 
The  Professor  concluded  by  remarking  that 
he  had  said  enough  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  as  applied  to  houses  were 
exceedingly  simple. 


The  following  are  the  remaining  lectures  of 
the  series : — On  the  25th  inst.,  Professor 
Church,  M. A.,  will  lecture  on  “ Black,  White, 
and  Red  Lead”;  on  March  4th,  Mr.  Blashill, 
P.R.I.B.A.,  on  “ The  Shoring  of  Buildings  ” ; 
on  March  11th,  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “A  Piece  of  Steel”  ; on 
March  18th,  Professor  Bonney,  F.R.S.,  on 
“Flint”;  on  March  25th,  Mr.  J.  Slater,  B. A., 
on  “ Roof  Coverings  ” ; and  on  April  1st, 
Professor  T.  R.  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.  on  “Some 
Celebrated  Timber  Roofs.” 


NO.  16,  CARLTON  HOUSE  TERRACE. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Carlton  House-terrace  occupies  a part  .of  the 
site  of  Carlton  House,  the  exact  position  of 
which  is  the  opening  between  the  York  Column 
and  the  foot  of  Regent-street.  The  original 
Carlton  House  was  built  by  Henry  Boyle,  Baron 
Carlton,  on  a piece  of  ground  leased  to  him  by 
Queen  Anne  in  1709.  He  died  without  issue  in 
1725,  and  his  house  and  grounds  descended  to 
his  nephew,  Robert  Boyle,  Lord  Burlington,  the 
well-known  architectural  amateur.  When  in 
1783  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IY., 
was  allowed  a separate  establishment,  Carlton 
House  was  assigned  for  his  residence,  and 
Henry  Holland,  the  architect,  was  appointed  to 
execute  the  necessary  alterations  : he  added  the 
chief  features  of  the  House, — the  Ionic  screen 
and  the  Corinthian  portico.  Carlton  House  was 
taken  down  in  1826,  and  the  columns  of  the 
portico  transferred  to  the  National  Gallery. 
No.  16,  Carlton  House-terrace  is  the  town  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  and,  by  permis- 
sion of  that  gentleman,  was  the  place  selected 
for  the  second  afternoon  visit  this  session  by 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, which  took  place  last  Saturday.  The 
members  assembled  at  the  house  at  three  p.m., 
and  were  headed  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  the 
president,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  hon.  secre- 
tary, who  conducted  them  through  the  various 
rooms  and  apartments. 

This  visit  was  one  of  much  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Association,  the  object  being 
to  study  and  examine  the  decorations  of  the 
house  by  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones ; this 
design  being,  we  believe,  one  of  his  latest  works, 
executed  and  completed  just  prior  to  his  decease, 
April  19th,  1874.  The  designs  and  drawings 
for  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  this  house 
had  been  previously  exhibited  in  the  Vienna 
Exhibition.  They  have  been  more  than  once 
described  and  commented  on  in  the  pages  of  the 
Builder,  and  at  the  time  of  the  lamented  death 
of  Mr.  Jones  we  published  a long  memoir  of  him 
in  this  journal,  and  alluded  especially  to  these 
decorations  as  among  his  best  works.* 

The  cabinet  inlays,  tables,  couches,  chimney- 
pieces,  chairs,  &c.,  are  generally  in  that  semi- 
Saracenic  style  which  Owen  Jones  had  made 
his  own.  They  were  carried  out  very  ably  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham. 

The  members  dispersed  soon  after  four 
o’clock,  having  had  a most  agreeable  hour’s 
study  of  Owen  Jones’s  decorative  work. 


THE  SOUTH  WINDOW,  WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 

The  large  south  window  of  Westminster  Hall, 
which  was  executed  by  Messrs.  John  Hardman 
& Co.  between  the  years  1847  and  1851,  and 
erected  in  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  is 
now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  same  firm, 
under  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  for 
restoration,  since  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
explosion  of  the  24th  ult.  The  window  re- 
presents the  arms  of  all  the  kings  and  queens, 
and  founders  of  reigning  houses  of  England 
from  some  time  before  the  Conquest  down- 
wards. Fortunately  it  has  been  found  that  all 
the  authorities  and  drawings  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  with  much  labour  and  care 
some  thirty-seven  years  ago,  from  which  the 
work  was  executed,  are  safely  preserved  in 
their  possession,  and  will  be  of  course  in- 
valuable in  the  work  of  restoration. 

The  window  in  its  present  damaged  state 
exhibits  a remarkable  and  interesting  evidence 
of  the  power  of  suction  peculiar  to  dynamite  in 
explosion.  The  panels  of  leaded  glass,  nearly 
100  in  number,  much  torn  and  distorted  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion,  are  nearly,  without 
exception,  bulged  inwards;  the  plain  diamond- 
shaped glazing  which  formed  an  outer  guard  or 
protection  to  the  stained  glass,  is  bulged  out- 
wards at  every  point,  but  the  inner  window 
bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  a sudden  and 
violent  contraction  of  air  immediately  Bub- 
sequent  to  the  first  expansion  recorded  by  the 
state  of  the  outer  glass.  It  would  seem  that 
the  same  force  would  account  for  the  fact  of 
the  two  constables  and  Mr.  Green  being  found 
drawn  into  the  hole  which  the  explosion  itself 
had  made. 

Messrs.  John  Hardman  & Co.,  who  designed 
and  executed  all  the  stained  glass  in  the  new 
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Palace  of  Westminster,  under  the  late  Sir  Chas. 
Barry,  are  commissioned  to  restore  all  that  is 
destroyed  or  damaged,  comprising  a number 
of  windows  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Division 
Lobbies,  and  St.  Stephen’s  Hall.  Except  to 
the  great  south  window  in  Westminster  Hall, 
the  greatest  damage  is  to  the  series  of  win- 
dows in  St.  Stephen’s  crypt.  The  total  cost  of 
Messrs.  Hardman’s  restorations  will  amount  to 
some  2,0001. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
fifth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  Queen’s 
College,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  when  the 
Vice-President  (Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick)  delivered 
an  address.  He  first  of  all  dealt  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Association,  and  inferred  that, 
judging  from  the  present  and  increasing 
success  of  its  classes,  &c.,  prosperity  in  the 
future  was  assured.  The  connexion  now  existing 
between  them  and  the  London  Architectural 
Association  was  commended,  as  serving  to 
mutually  strengthen  each  other  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  profession.  The 
leeturer  then  gave  his  views  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  architects,  and  recommended  the  pupil- 
age system,  supplemented  by  technical  study, 
as  by  this  method  the  vigorous  individuality  of 
British  design  would  be  sustained.  He  desired 
also  a greater  appreciation  of  art  workmen,  and 
as  a means  for  tbeir  improvement  he  desired 
the  establishment  of  a technical  museum  in 
Birmingham.  This  should  contain  a compe- 
tently arranged  collection  of  specimens  of  every 
period  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  II  e 
believed  that  if  this  were  accomplished  the 
art  work  of  the  town  would  be  raised  in  tone, 
and  the  workman,  by  the  study  of  good 
examples,  would  be  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
meaningless  productions.  On  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal,  supported  by  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Morgan  and  Victor  Scruton  (hon.  sec.),  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philoso- 
phical Society. — On  Monday  evening  last  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society 
was  held  in  their  Hall,  207,  Bath-street.  Mr. 
Landless,  architect,  presided.  Mr.  R.  A. 
M'Gilvray  read  a paper  on  “ Plaster  Work.” 
He  confined  himself  to  the  plain  branches,  and 
said  he  hoped  at  some  future  time  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  ornamental  branches.  Mr.  Henry 
Morrison  subsequently  read  a paper  on 
“ Slates.”  He  traced  the  growth  of  slate  rock, 
and  pointed  out  the  localities  of  the  principal 
slate  ranges  in  this  country.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  more  important  slate 
quarries,  to  slates  as  a covering  for  roofs  and 
as  articles  of  commerce. 


British  Museum  Lectures. — On  Wednesday 
next  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen  will  commence 
a second  series  of  six  afternoon  lectures  on  the 
“ History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  Empires.”  The  unexpected  success 
which  attended  the  former  course  has  enabled 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  arrange 
a new  and  commodious  lecture-room  in  the  new 
east  wing  of  the  Museum,  where  the  lectures 
will  be  given  each  Wednesday  at  2.30.  The 
subjects  selected  for  the  present  course  are, 
February  25th:  “The  Chaldean  Temple:  its 
Construction,  Symbolism,  and  Services  ” ; 
March  4th,  “ The  Creation  Legends  ” ; 
March  lltb,  “ The  Palace : its  Architecture 
and  Ornament  ” ; March  18th,  “ The  Deluge 
Legend  ” ; March  25th,  “ Chaldean  and 

Assyrian  Libraries”  ; April  1st,  “ The  Legends 
of  the  War  in  Heaven.”  The  lectures  will  be 
fully  illustrated  by  maps,  plans,  and  diagrams, 
and  casts  of  antiquities  from  other  museums. 
In  order  that  students  attending  the  course  may 
become  familiar  with  the  monuments  in  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  Boscawen  has  arranged  a 
series  of  morning  tours  of  demonstration,  to 
which  the  lecture-tickets  will  admit.  Tickets 
and  full  syllabus  of  the  lectures  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutter,  36,  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. ; or  on  application  by  letter 
to  Mr.  W.  Boscawen,  at  the  British  Museum. 

International  Inventions  Exhibition. — 
We  understand  that  the  Wilkes’  Metallic  Floor- 
ing Company,  of  17,  Devonshire-square,  Bishops- 
gate,  have  received  instructions  to  pave  the  Old 
London  Street  at  the  International  Inventions 
Exhibition. 
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.Illustrations. 

THE  "MAGASINS  DU  RRINTEMPS,” 
PARIS. 

l&'^lIIE  vast  “ Magasins  du  Printemps,”  of 
Pal  £3  which  two-thirds  only  are  reconstruc- 
Igtsl  tion,  occupy,  including  the  new  building 
and  the  rebuilt  portions,  the  large  trapezium- 
shaped site  bounded  by  the  Rue  du  Havre, 
the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Mathurins,  and  the  Rue  de  Provence,  between 
the  now  Opera  and  St.  Lazare  Railway  Station. 
These  buildings  are  noteworthy  as  much  for 
their  internal  arrangements  as  for  their 
external  architecture  ; and  their  architect, 
M.  Paul  Sedille,  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  threefold  capacity  of  engineer,  architect, 
and  decorative  artist.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  company,  of  which  M.  Jaluzot  is  the 
director,  has  placed  immense  sums  at  his 
disposal,  both  to  insure  the  solidity  of  the 
foundations  (which  are  partly  laid  across  or 
in  a subterranean  pool  of  water),  to  give  full 
scope  for  costly  decoration,  architectural  and 
sculptural,  and  to  bring  the  latest  mechanical 
improvements  to  bear  on  the  full  ventilation, 
warming,  and  lighting  of  this  vast  hall  of  stone, 
iron,  and  glass. 

Our  illustration  of  the  building,  which  is 
engraved  by  Mr.  Cooper  from  a photograph, 
shows  only  the  principal  and  most  ornate  front ; 
the  long  flank  of  the  building,  of  which  a small 
portion  only  is  seen  in  the  view,  is  a good  deal 
shut  in  by  trees,  and  is  more  utilitarian  in 
character. 

SCULPTURE. 

We  give  separate  illustrations,  to  a large 
scale,  of  the  principal  sculptures,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  by  M.  Chapu,  which  are  in 
themselves  fine  works  of  art.  In  England  we 
see  decorative  architectural  sculpture  of  this 
class,  even  on  a large  scale,  so  frequently  given 
over  to  mere  carvers,  and  marked  by  nothing 
better  than  respectable  mediocrity,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  in  some 
cases  at  all  events,  they  “ manage  these  matters 
better  in  France.”  Why  are  not  our  sculp- 
tors given  similar  opportunities  ? 


HOTEL  BOURGTHfiROULDE,  ROUEN. 

This  extremely  interesting  building  may  be 
easily  overlooked.  It  is  reached  through  a low 
archway  leading  from  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle. 
The  facade,  of  which  our  illustration  shows  one 
bay,  forms  one  side  of  a courtyard.  An  adjoin- 
ing side  is  of  late  Gothic  work,  and  is  well 
illustrated  in  Pugin’s  work  on  Normandy.  The 
remaining  sides  are  mostly  modern,  and  of  little 
interest.  g.  G.  Woodward. 


A BIT  OF  OLD  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE. 

The  sketch  of  a portion  of  the  Francis  I.  part 
of  the  Chateau  of  Blois  is  reproduced,  from  a sepia 
sketch  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  by  Messrs.  Boussod  & 
Valadon.  It  was  originally  made  to  afford  a 
sample  of  this  method  of  reproduction  through 
the  agency  of  photography,  of  which  another 
example  was  given  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Builder  of  this  year  (Callender  House). 

The  process,  which  results  in  what  is  practi- 
cally an  engraving  on  metal  in  very  low  relief, 
is  satisfactory  as  a reproduction  of  monochrome 
brush  drawing,  and  can  be  used  in  any  other 
cases  where  contributors  prefer  it  to  other  pro- 
cesses. In  the  case  of  coloured  drawings  it  is 
open  only  to  the  objection  which  affects  all 
photographic  reproductions  from  colour, — the 
balance  of  light  and  dark  is  not  preserved  in 
the  case  of  certain  colours. 

The  bit  of  architecture  represented  exhibits 
well  the  admirable  qualities  of  that  school  of 
French  Renaissance,  forcible  yet  refined,  which 
Viollet-le-Duc  characterises  as  the  best  modern 
application  of  Classical  materials  in  architec- 
ture. A great  deal  of  Medieval  feeling  still 
pervades  this  type  of  French  Renaissance. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Middleton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Cheltenham, 
died  on  the  13th  inst.,  at  Adpar  House,  New- 
castle Emlyn.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Institute  in  1876.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne  said  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  been  in 
business  as  an  architect  for  at  least  thirty 
years.  He  practised  successfully  at  Darlington, 
then  spent  some  years  in  travelling,  especially 
in  Italy,  and  finally  settled  in  Cheltenham, 
though  without  the  intention  of  practising 
there.  A year  or  two  afterwards,  however,  he 
gratuitously  made  the  design  for  All  Saints 
Church,  Cheltenham,  which  was  so  much 
admired  that  he  was  induced  to  commence  prac- 
tice again,  and  carried  out  the  Ladies’  College, 
Cheltenham,  and  a great  many  other  works  in 
the  neighbourhood,  having  especially  a large 
connexion  amongst  the  clergy  in  Wales.  Whilst 
on  a business  round,  through  Wales,  a week 
ago,  Mr.  Middleton  was  struck  down  by 
paralysis.  He  was  devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  several  well-known  men  were  brought  for- 
ward by  him,  amongst  others  Mr.  Boulton,  the 
architectural  sculptor. 

Mr.  Colin  Minton  Campbell,  of  Stoke-on-Trent, 
died  on  the  8th  inst.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  extensive  china  works  at 
Stoke,  which  were  commenced  in  1788.  He 
was  born  in  1827,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  was  inducted  into  the  pottery  business 
by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Herbert  Minton,  who,  having 
no  children  of  his  own,  seems  to  have  taken  a 


special  interest  in  his  nephews.  Under  hisi 
watchful  supervision,  Mr.  Campbell  became  a 
good  practical  potter,  and  was  also  made 
acquainted  with  the  commercial  department  of  < 
the  business.  Upon  attaining  his  majority  Mr. 
Campbell  was  taken  into  partnership  with  his 
uncle. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  GREATER  LONDON.'' 

An  important  report  was  to  be  presented  to  Ii 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  its  meeting  i 
yesterday  (Friday),  by  the  Works  and  General  a: 
Purposes  Committee,  who  recommend, — 

“That,  in  reply  to  their  communications,  the  Home  i 
Secretary  and  the  Local  Government  Board  be  in-  >! 
formed  that  this  Board  has  had  under  consideration  > I 
the  suggestion  that  the  parish  of  Tottenham  should  h 
bo  annexed  to  the  metropolis,  pursuant  to  section  i:i 
249  of  the  18  & 19  Viet.,  c.  120,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  main-drainage  system,  but  that  the  li 
Board  is  advised  that  financial  and  other  arrange-  tv 
ments  would  be  involved  in  such  a proceeding  to  t| 
which  legal  effect  could  only  be  given  by  special  a 
legislation,  and  that,  in  considering  the  question  of  c| 
the  drainage  of  Tottenham,  ic  would  further  be  > 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  possible  expediency  : 
of  taking  the  sewage  from  other  localities  in  the  i 
Valley  of  the  Lee,  which  could  not,  as  the  Board  is  ii 
advised,  be  dealt  with  under  the  249th  section. 

That,  even  if  it  could  be  so  dealt  with,  there  •[ 
would  still  remain  the  question  whether  it  would  be  i 
expedient  to  deal  with  that  portion  of  the  outlying  :> 
districts  of  the  metropolis  otherwise  than  as  part  :[ 
of  a measure  for  the  general  extension  of  the  drain-  if 
age  to  the  whole  of  the  districts  round  London. 

That,  at  the  same  time,  should  her  Majesty’s  ' 
Government  decide  to  promote  legislation  with  a : 
view  to  bring  outlying  districts  within  the  metro-  >t 
politan  area, — which  measure  would,  however,  as 
above  mentioned,  necessitate  the  consideration  of  > 
very  important  financial  and  other  matters,— the  i 
Board  would  not  be  unwilling  to  have  the  duty  cast  i 
upon  it  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  lower  cf 
valley  of  the  Lee,  as  well  as  that  of  other  outlying  ( 
districts.” 


New  Buildings  at  Westminster  Work- 
Rouse. — For  some  time  past  the  Guardians  of 
the  Westminster  Union  have  been  alive  to  the  f 
fact  that  the  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics  a 
of  the  male  sex  has  been  very  inadequate,  and 
the  result  was  an  application  to  the  Local  1 
Government  Board  for  permission  to  erect  a 
building  affording  the  requisite  accommodation,  i 
That  permission  having  been  obtained,  the  plan  ii 
of  Messrs.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  of  Southampton-  | 
buildingg,  was  decided  upon,  and  the  contract  t 
for  the  execution  of  the  works  has  just  been  ii 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Mowlem,  Burt,  & Free-  i 
man.  The  building  will  be  erected  within  the  : 
precincts  of  the  workhouse  in  Poland-street,  j 
and  will  occupy  part  of  the  space  which  is  at  (1 
present  an  open  quadrangle  bounded  by  the  ; 
workhouse  buildings.  The  structure,  which  is  ? 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of  about  a i 
dozen  patients,  will  be  one  story  high. 
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Michele's  Automatic  Cement-Testing  Machine. 


] MICHELE’S  PATENT  AUTOMATIC 
CEMENT-TESTING  MACHINE. 

We  illustrate  above  a new  and  improved 
liiachino  for  testing  cement,  lately  patented 

Iad  brought  out  by  Mr.  V.  De  Michele,  of  14, 
'elahay-street,  Westminster.  As  will  be  seen, 
differs  considerably  from  the  machine  which 
;as  been  hitherto  associated  with  his  name,  and 
fihich  has  been  so  extensively  adopted  by  the 
principal  cement  manufacturers  and  users  for 
liany  years  past. 

I The  old  machine  is  so  well  known  as  hardly 
S)  need  description  here,  but  we  may  remind 
ar  readers  that  the  cement  briquette  was 
Broken  by  exerting  a pull  through  the  briquette 
in  the  short  end  of  a weighted  lever,  by  means 
IF  a handle  and  worm,  and  wheel. 

. In  the  new  machine,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
Blustration,  the  strain  is  applied  by  the 
freighted  lever  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
iliachine  falling,  and  as  it  does  so,  raising 

1) rough  the  medium  of  the  briquette,  the  other 
eighted  lever,  the  motion  being  governed  by 
i handle  regulating  the  resistance  of  oil  to  the 
[jiston  of  a cataract.  In  this  way  the  motion 
>if  the  machine  is  most  completely  under  control, 
ad  is,  moreover,  very  uniform  and  steady, 
i he  handle  can  be  set  so  as  to  break  a briquette 
b slowly  or  as  quickly  as  may  be  desired,  but 
■ne  standard  test  is  that  the  strain  should  be 
Ipplied  at  the  rate  of  100  lb.  per  second  on  the 
quare  inch.  At  any  period  of  the  stroke  the 
tjiachine  can  be  stopped  for  any  desired  interval, 
lid  when  re-started,  applies  the  strain  at  the 
lime  rate  as  it  did  before  the  stop.  The 
lachine  is  also  made  in  a non-automatic 
,i>rm.  In  this  case  the  weighted  levers  are  in 
ijiuilibrium  at  all  portions  of  the  stroke,  and 
ae  briquette  is  broken  by  lowering  the  right- 
fen  d lever  by  hand  pressure. 


The  Strains  on  the  Forth  Bridge. — At  a 
leeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
eld  last  week,  Dr.  Edward  Sang  read  the 
ncondpart  of  his  paper  giving  “An  Elementary 
'iew  of  the  Strains  on  the  Forth  Bridge  due  to 
lie  Shifting  Load.”  This  part  of  the  paper 
has  devoted  to  the  geometry  of  the  cantilever 
,IU8S,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Sang 
•jaced  the  laws  of  trussed  structures  and  the 
Method  of  lessening  strains,  and  referred  to  the 
tiiffness  of  the  structure  in  question,  and  the 
^termination  of  the  distance  between  the  piers, 
regarding  the  structure  of  the  truss,  he  said  he 
as  at  variance  with  the  designer  of  the  bridge, 
he  crossed  bracings  introduced  new  points, 
Jich  of  which  must  have  its  three  determinants ; 
ut  as  the  bracings  were  in  pairs,  and  as  no 
lillection  of  even  numbers  could  ever  make  an 
Id  number,  there  must  always  be  either 
iificiency  or  redundancy.  Solely  from  a geo- 
jeter’s  point  of  view,  the  construction  was  in- 
llmissible.  Mr.  Westland  said  no  one  could 
Vy  anything  against  what  Dr.  Sang  had  said. 
|is  theory  was  perfectly  correct,  and  he  must 
y that  the  double  bracing  of  the  pier  was  just 
ie  one  fault  he  could  see  with  design  of  the 
iidge.  Mr.  Reid  said  that,  after  the  experience 
I the  Tay  Bridge,  he  would  be  inclined  to  doubt 
me  of  the  calculations  of  some  of  the  people 
iho  had  to  do  with  the  Forth  Bridge. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM 
AND  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A., 
presided  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
students  of  the  Art  School  at  this  Museum,  situate 
in  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 

The  curator,  Mr.  Randall  Drace,  presented  a 
report  which  stated  that  the  school  had  earned  last 
year  a Government  grant  of  nearly  100^.,  the  highest 
yet  gained.  The  Saturday  “ Life  Class  ” numbered 
36  students,  with  frequently  20  in  attendance  ; while 
the  evening  class  for  drawing  from  the  life,  though 
only  started  last  March,  had  outgrown  the  accommo- 
dation provided  for  it.  The  class  for  Modelling 
in  Clay  numhered  about  12,  and  that  for  Drawing 
from  the  Antique  42  students.  The  Elementary 
Class  had  60  members.  Lectures  on  Architecture, 
and  on  Design  and  Building  Construction,  had 
also  beer*  given  during  the  year,  the  exceedingly 
valuable  collections  stored  in  the  Museum  being  thus 
well  utilised.  Among  the  principal  prize-winners 
was  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  who  gained  the  silver  medal  and 
first  prize  offered  by  the  Plasterers’  Company  for  a 
design  in  mastic  for  a panel.  For  Building  Con- 
struction first-class  certificates  were  gained  by 
Messrs.  T.  Morgan,  J.  Jackson,  W.  King,  and 
E.  Bird  ; and  in  the  Class  for  Architecture  prizes 
were  gained  by  Mr.  Ernest  Poole  for  a design  for  a 
cathedral,  and  by  Mr.  W.  Ferguson.  The  attend- 
ance prize  given  by  the  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Kirk. 

Mr.  Morris  having  distributed  the  prizes,  delivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  observed  that  the  training 
of  the  artist  must  be  thorough,  and  not  a train- 
ing in  one  branch  or  speciality  of  art  only,  but  a 
training  on  a very  much  broader  basis.  The  pro- 
fessor of  the  pictorial  art  should  know  something  of 
architecture,  the  architect  should  know  something 
of  modelling,  and  the  sculptor  should  be  able  to 
paint.  Without  such  a varied  training,  it  was  useless 
for  the  artist  to  think  of  achieving  success  in  life. 
Prettiness  was  the  besetting  sin  of  modern  art. 
The  sculptor's  whole  endeavour  was  too  often  not  to 
produce  a good  work,  but  to  make  it  pretty  ; but  he 
was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  to  be  blamed,— he  only 
produced  what  was  demanded.  Though  England 
was  a century  later  than  Continental  countries  in 
beginning  to  recognise  the  national  importance  of 
artistic  knowledge,  it  had  a great  future  before 
it.  We  had  been  too  long  the  Cheap  Jacks  of  the 
world,  but  there  were  signs  that  the  artistic 
education  being  given  to  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students  in  our  art  - schools 
throughout  the  country  would  yet  acquire  for  us  a 
foremost  reputation  for  artistic  superiority.  Already 
he  had  been  informed  we  had  obtained  a leading 
position  in  the  export  of  wall-papers  through  the 
superiority  of  our  designs.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
kingdom  would  feel  something  of  that  great  art- 
movement  and  benefit  by  the  influence  of  such 
schools  as  that.  We  should  raise  up  a race  of  archi- 
tects who  would  rescue  our  towns  and  villages  from 
the  squalor  which  seemed  to  be  inevitable  at  the 
present  day.  To  drive  through  London  from  St. 
Pancras  to  Charing-cross  and  to  see  the  black  houses 
weeping  with  soot  was  most  depressing.  The  taste 
of  the  rich  required  to  be  educated  quite  as  much 
as  that  of  the  poor.  In  proof  of  this  he  had  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  mania  for  chocolate  colour. 
Chocolate  as  a colour  did  not  exist,  except  in  choco- 
late ; and  even  if  it  were  a colour  it  was  worse  than 
all  others  for  this  London  of  ours.  It  was  a horrible 
invention.  The  inventor  of  chocolate  and  the 
inventor  of  stone  colour  should  have  niches  all  to 
themselves  in  the  Aquarium. 


The  Charity  and  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  of  England  and  Wales  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.  A.,  their  architect.  | 


“WHO  WRITES  THE  SPECIFICATIONS?” 

Sir, — If  you  will  permit  mo  to  offer  a word 
of  comment  on  your  editorial  note  [p.  225]  on 
my  letter  [p.  250]  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst., 
I would  say  that  I have  always  considered  a 
proper  specification  to  be  a work  that  gives 
ample  exercise  both  to  the  inventive  and  to  the 
imaginative  faculties.  One  describes  much  of 
one’s  design  that  one  cannot  well  draw.  One 
describes  ways  of  doing  things,  not  necessarily 
routine  ways,  helping  out  one’s  words  by  abun- 
dant marginal  sketches.  I contend  that  a speci- 
fication that  can  be  at  all  correctly  described  as 
“a  piece  of  dry  business  routine”  * signally  fails 
in  its  scope  and  purpose.  It  would  be  possible  to 
make  such  numerous  drawings,  so  covered  with 
descriptive  notes  and  memoranda,  as  would  to  a 
great  extent  supersede  such  a specification  as  I 
speak  of.  But  then  this  is  merely  putting  part  of 
one’s  specification  on  drawiDg-paper  instead  of 
on  specification  paper.  It  does  not  affect  my 
argument.  You  do  not  want  invention  and 
imagination  in  quantity-taking.  You  want  a 
man  to  measure  off  accurately,  and  with  know- 
ledge of  trade  technicalities,  what  an  architect 
shows  on  his  drawings  and  describes  in  his 
specification.  The  qualities  that  would  make  a 
man  a good  quantity-taker  are  very  different 
from  those  required  in  writing  a good  specifica- 
tion. There  are  dry  technicalities  and  routine 
in  a set  of  artistic  drawings,  as  there  are  in  a 
specification  ; but  a good  specification  is  an 
interesting  document  on  the  whole,  and  will  be 
read  with  real  interest  by  the  intelligent 
client.  I know  accomplished  quantity-takers, 
but  I do  not  happen  to  know  one  who  is 
also  a good  specification  - writer.  A quan- 
tity-taker has  to  deal  with  facts  presented 
to,  and  prepared  for,  him.  An  architect  (one 
after  my  heart)  delights  as  much  in  his  speci- 
fication as  in  his  drawings,  all  being  a portion 
of  his  one  design.  An  architect  who  does  not 
write,  or  have  written  under  his  own  direction, 
his  specifications,  is  apt  to  be  the  kind  of  man 
(whom  I have  known  in  the  flesh  too  often) 
who  “leaves  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  the 
builder,”  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  clerk  of  works. 
A quantity-taker  may  write  the  specification  to 
oblige  the  architect  who  finds  him  work ; but 
he  does  not,  and  cannot,  write  it  as  the  author 
of  the  design  should  do  it.  It  is  one  thing  to 
depute  work  to  the  man  who  can  do  it  better 
than  one’s  self,  but  quite  another  to  shirk  one’s 
own  proper  work  that  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  better  than  any  one  else.  Excelsior. 


FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  one  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  farm  buildings,  and  who  looks  at 
the  question  of  designing  them  from  a different 
standpoint  to  that  generally  adopted  by  archi- 
tects, to  make  a few  observations  re  Mr. 
Young’s  paper  and  plans  as  given  in  the  Builder 
of  the  14th  inst.  ? Principally,  I find  fault  with 
him  for  evidently  looking  at  the  question  as 
though,  while  it  is  important  that  they  serve 
their  purpose  as  farm  buildings,  it  is  more 
important  that,  in  their  elevation,  they  shall 
show  that  an  “ architect  ” had  a hand  in  it. 
Now,  although  in  the  designing  of  most  build- 
ings, whether  public  or  private,  questions  of 
style,  precedent,  taste,  &c.,  are  of  some  import- 
ance, they  need  scarcely  at  all  be  considered 
when  planning  farm  buildings, — not,  in  fact,  to 
any  greater  extent  than  would  be  required  say 
in  designing  a set  of  ironworks.  And,  if  in 
designing  the  furnace  he  were  to  be  influenced 
in  his  ideas  of  proportion  (say)  by  his  previous 
studies  of  public  buildings  or  private  dwellings, 
instead  of  by  the  question  of  how  to  make  or 
smelt  the  iron  at  the  least  expense,  it  would  be 
rather  unfortunate  for  the  owner  of  the  works, 
particularly  if  he  had  to  meet  with  much  compe- 
tition. Now  this  is  something  like  what  happens 
when  an  architect  is  asked  to  design  a set  of 
farm  buildings.  He  does  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
question  of  how  to  manufacture  meat,  or  milk, 
or  corn  at  the  most  profit, — or  perhaps  I might 
say  at  the  least  loss, — but  how  to  make  a set  of 
buildings  that,  while  they  shall  in  some  measure 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, they  at  the  same  time  must  exhibit  in 
the  elevations  something  that,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I will  call  style,  but  which  in 
substance  is  something  no  more  connected  with, 
or  necessary  for,  the  manufacture  of  meat,  &c., 

* We  did  not  call  it  so ; we  only  said  that  some  other 
people  might. — Ed. 
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than  it  would  be  for  any  other  business  quite 
foreign  to  that  in  hand.  And  as  in  the  sup- 
posed case  of  buildiDg  an  iron  furnace,  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  how  to  make  iron  in 
the  cheapest  and  best  manner  would,  if  indulged 
in,  be  at  the  cost  of  the  iron  made,  so  similar 
indulgences  in  the  designing  of  farm  buildings 
will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  articles  manufactured 
in  them,  and  the  early  probability  of  “ the 
works  being  Bhut  up,”  i.e.,  the  farm  being  un- 
cultivated. 

A detail  in  Mr.  Young’s  plans  which  I think 
is  open  to  improvement,  is  the  unnecessary  high 
pitch  and  consequent  expense  of  the  rooting.  I 
presume  they  are  of  tiles,  and,  if  so,  I should 
only  have  had  the  roofing  of  a square  pitch, 
which  is  ample.  Not  only  is  money  wasted  in 
this,  but  the  factory  is  less  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  its  goods.  Cattle-sheds  should 
be  warm,  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible.  High  roofs  do  not  favour 
warmth.  If  a desire  or  study  for  appearance 
has  prompted  these  high  roofs,  a satisfactory 
result  might  have  been  better  attained  by  over- 
hanging the  eaves  and  gables,  which  would  also 
have  protected  the  walls  very  much  from  the 
rain. 

I should  have  liked  to  have  made  a remark  or 
two  on  some  other  details,  but  my  main  object 
has  been  to  enter  a strong  protest  against  the 
designing  of  these  buildings  being  entered  upon 
in  any  other  spirit  than  that  which  should 
actuate  a man  when  designing,  say,  a furnace 
for  smelting  iron  or  a steam  saw  for  sawing 
wood. 

It  is  probably  news  to  most  members  of  the 
profession  that  it  is  in  consequence  largely  of 
this  adherence  to  details  suitable  only  for  very 
different  buildings,  combined  with  a want  of 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  farm-build- 
ings, they  are  so  little  employed  in  this  branch. 
To  those  who  do  make  it  a study  it  is  an  un- 
worked and  profitable  mine.  H.  G. 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

Sir,—  “ J.  B.,”  in  your  issue  of  the  31st  of 
January  [p.  182],  referring  to  my  letter  of  the 
preceding  week  [p.  152],  as  to  the  place  of  honour 
as  supporter  being  held  on  the  Scottish  shield  by  the 
unicorn  instead  of  the  lion,  asks  if  I can  tell  whether 
the  quarterings  on  the  shield  are  also  reversed  in 
Scotland. 

This  point  I could  not  answer  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, so  I wrote  to  a friend  in  Edinburgh  who  was 
likely  to  be  able  to  give  the  information,  which  he 
supplies  quite  to  the  pointin  the  following  words 

“ You  are  quite  right  in  your  heraldry  of  the 
royal  arms  of  Scotland.  If  you  consult  Chambers’s 
' Encyclopedia,’  under  the  head  of  ‘ Scotland, 
Royal  Arms,’  you  will  find  a short  account  of 
the  matter.  The  arms  of  the  two  countries 
came  to  be  quartered  at  the  time  of  the  union 
of  the  crowns  in  1603,  and  since  then  in  Scotland 
precedence  has  always  been  given,  not  only  to  the 
unicorn,  &c.,  as  supporter,  but  to  the  Scottish  lion 
on  the  quarterings  occupying  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters,  while  England  and  Ireland  hold  the 
second  and  third  quarters  respectively ; on  all 
judicial  seals  and  public  buildings  in  Scotland  the 
rule  prevails.  The  Act  and  Treaty  of  Union, 
sec.  24,  sanctions  the  ancient  Scottish  seals. 
The  question  of  the  proper  marshalling  of  the 
Royal  arms  within  Scotland  was  raised  in  1853  by 
a petition  to  the  Queen  from  the  magistrates  of 
Brechin  : a reference  was  made  by  the  Homo  Office 
to  Garter  King  of  Arms,  and  to  the  Lord  Lyon,  who 
considered  Scotland  entitled  to  precedence  on  the 
judicial  seals  of  the  country,  and  his  views  have 
since  continued  to  be  acted  on.” 

Edwd.  COCKBURN. 


CLOSET  AND  DUST-BIN. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  architects 
and  others  interested  in  sanitary  matters  to  the 
description  of  a '‘recent patent,"  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.  [p.  153],  the  one  numbered 
13.841,  entitled  a “ Closet  and  Dust-bin  ” combined, 
by  J.  Ennals.  I maintain  there  is  nothing  new  in 
his  arrangement,  substantially  the  same  thing 
having  been  in  use  for  years.  Attached  to  my 
house  is  one  where  a modification  (I  might  say  a 
great  improvement)  of  the  same  idea  is  in  use. 
Instead  of  the  moisture  being  encouraged  to  draw 
to  the  front,  and  become  mixed  with  the  soil  and 
dust,  and  so  become  a great  nuisance  (it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  nuisance  of  ordinary  privies  lies 
in  the  collection  and  retention  of  moisture),  it  is 
drawn  to  the  back  of  the  receptacle  and  drained  off, 
and  connected  with  a sewer,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
“contents  innocuous."  I am  afraid  under  Mr.  Ennals’ s 
arrangement  it  would  hardly  be  so,  owing  to  its  being 
so  sloppy,  and  more  readily  giving  off  an  offensive 
odour. 

I think  under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Ennals 


will  have  some  difficulty  in  proving  his  right  to  the 
patent  if  it  should  be  disputed. 

It  seems  to  me  a pity  the  Patent  Office  authori- 
ties should  grant  a patent  for  any  such  arrange- 
ments. Why  not  patent  the  planning  of  roomsj 

***  We  give  the  patents,  of  course,  simply  as 
information  ; not  as  endorsing  or  recommending 
them  in  any  way. 


“ NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST 
TENDER.” 

SIR,— I shall  be  obliged  if  “Mr.  W.  Hoffman 
Wood,  F.G.S.,”  Leeds,  will  kindly  give  me  his 
authority  for  the  statement  he  so  confidently  makes 
in  his  letter  on  the  above  subject  in  your  issue  of 
Feb.  14th,  p.  252,  viz.  : — 

“That if  he  [the  contractor]  has  simply  applied, 
in  answer  to  an  advertisement,  for  the  quantities, 
kc.  (and  his  tender  being  the  lowest  is  not  accepted), 
he  has  no  ground  for  action.” 

Is  Mr.  Wood  aware  that  there  is  an  important 
action  pending,  on  this  particular  point,  against  a 
wealthy  Corporation  in  the  West  ? The  result  of 
this  action  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest, 
and  will  seriously  affect  every  responsible  contractor 
in  the  kingdom  who  devotes  his  energies,  experience, 
and  valuable  time  to  the  preparation  of  bond-fide 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  works  or  the  supply  of 
goods. 

T should  like  Mr.  Wood  to  say  what  is  the  object 
of  advertising  for  tenders,  unless  it  is  to  obtain  the 
lowest  possible  estimate  from  a substantial  con- 
tractor. Bona  Fides. 


GREY  FRIARS  CHURCH,  ABERDEEN. 

Sir, — The  authorities  of  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, contemplate  an  extension  of  their  buildings, 
and  it  is  rumoured  that  in  the  event  of  the  scheme 
being  carried  out  they  seriously  propose  removing 
the  old  Grey  Friars  Church  which  stands  on  the 
site  ; but  as  this  fine  old  building  can  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a College  Hall  there  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  such  an  act  of  Vandalism.  It  will  be 
a source  of  lasting  regret  if  anything  of  the  sort 
takes  place.  G.  S A. 


STOCKHOLM  TAR. 

Sir,  — Last  summer  I bad  the  weather-boarding 
of  some  new  farm  buildings  tarred  with  two  coats 
of  Stockholm  tar,  which,  after  about  a month  or 
so,  became  the  colour  of  mud.  Could  any  reader 
tell  me  the  cause  of  this?  Soon  after  the  tar  had 
been  put  on  we  had  some  very  wet  weather,  and  I 
also  find  now  that  the  men  used  paraffin  with  the 
tar  to  make  it  work  on  easy.  Would  this  cause  it  ? 

E.  B. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Chester. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Museum  and  School  of  Art  for  Chester  was 
laid  a few  days  ago  The  style  of  the  building 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  Anglicised  Renaissance 
which  was  in  vogue  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  accommodation  for  the  various 
purposes  is  comprised  on  three  floors,  besides  a 
basement,  which  would  be  available  for  stores, 
&c.  The  ground-floor  is  about  4 ft.  above  the 
level  of  Grosvenor-street,  the  main  entrance 
being  through  a corridor  leading  to  a large  open 
staircase-hall,  whence  access  is  gained  to  each 
department.  On  entering  the  building  there  is 
a joint  library  and  reading-room,  21  ft.  by  19  ft., 
on  the  left,  and  an  apartment  on  the  right,  36  ft. 
by  25  ft.,  intended  as  a natural  history  museum ; 
beyond  this  is  the  lecture-theatre,  44  ft.  6in.  by 
30  ft.,  having  two  distinct  entrances  from  the 
staircase-halls,  beside  platform-entrance  and 
preparation-room  at  the  other  end : this  room 
is  specially  arranged  so  that  all  present  may 
have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  platform  and 
the  lecturer’s  table,  and,  in  connexion  with 
the  preparation-room,  a lift  is  provided  to 
the  chemical  laboratory  on  the  first  floor. 
The  room  to  be  devoted  to  the  archceo- 
logical  specimens,  and  also  to  an  art- 
gallery,  is  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  top  light 
suitable  for  pictures,  &c.  The  first  floor  com- 
prises joint  committee-rooms  20  ft.  by  19  ft., 
two  science-class  rooms  having  an  area  of 
1,170  square  feet,  and  a chemical  laboratory 
30  ft.  wide,  having  an  area  of  520  square  feet, 
and  there  is  a room  devoted  to  the  school  of  art 
on  this  floor  320  ft.  in  area.  The  second  floor  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  school  of  art,  being  up- 
wards of  66  ft.  in  length  and  25  ft.  6 in.  in 
width,  amply  lighted  from  the  northwards; 
besides  this  there  is  a master’s  room  14  ft.  6 in. 
by  12  ft.,  so  situated  as  to  overlook  the  whole  of 
the  teaching  space.  The  whole  of  the  floors  of 
the  main  building  will  bo  fireproof,  with 


wrought-iron  beams  and  light  Dennett  arching : 
which  would  also  prevent  the  transmission  oiji 
sound  between  the  various  floors.  The  mate* 
rials  for  the  decorative  facing  of  the  exterior;  i 
consist  of  red  Rnabon  bricks,  with  dressings  oh; 
Grinshill  stone.  The  architect  for  the  building  : 
is  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  anon 
the  work  will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edmund  ; 
Gabbutt,  of  Liverpool,  whose  tender  of  8,150?:! 
has  been  accepted  by  the  committee  ; the  clerk  ! 
of  works  is  Mr.  E.  Muspratt. 

Liverpool. — Some  eight  years  ago  the  Liver-!  i 
pool  Union  Bank  opened  a branch  in  Bold-!  i 
street,  and  they  have  now  removed  the  business;: 
to  new  and  spacious  premises  in  the  same  streets! 
which  were  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  The  buildili 
ing  is  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  Thd 
lower  portion  is  of  polished  Scotch  granite,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  bank  is  of  stone  surmounted: 
by  a carved  representation  of  the  arms  of  thd 
bank.  There  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  vestibule; 
and  the  bank  proper  is  situated  in  the  centre  oi 
the  building.  It  is  one  story  high,  apsidal,  and! 
is  lighted  by  a cupola  and  other  lights  high  nji 
next  to  the  ceiling,  all  of  which  are  filled  ir  I 
with  coloured  glass.  The  walls  of  the  vestibules!: 
are  lined  with  marble  and  faience  glazed  tilesl 
and  the  floors  are  covered  with  mosaic.  Thd 
fittings  throughout,  door  casings,  &c.,  are  alsc 
of  American  walnut,  and  the  counters  are  made 
of  the  same  wood.  There  is  a keeper’s  resi-; 
dence  at  the  back,  nnd  the  front  portion  over 
the  shops  adjoining  the  bank  is  to  be  used  at 
showrooms  and  workrooms.  The  cost  of  thd 
new  building  is  about  9,000?.  The  granite  had 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Newall,  of  Dalbeattie 
the  decorative  and  tile  work  by  Messrs.  Simpi 
son  & Son,  of  London  ; Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  o], 
Ploasant-street,  Liverpool,  were  the  contractors: 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson,  oil 
James-street. 

Rotherham. — At  a Council  meeting  of  thd 
Rotherham  Corporation,  held  last  week,  Mr! 
H.  L.  Tacon,  of  Rotherham,  was  appointed; 
architect  for  the  proposed  new  baths  and  free 
library,  which  are  to  be  erected  at  a cost  o) 
6,000?. 

Richmond  ( Yorkshire ). — At  the  meeting  o:i 
the  Richmond  (Yorkshire)  Town  Council  helc 
on  the  4th  inst.,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  wit! 
the  New  Cemetery,  and  Messrs.  Clark  4; 
Moscrop,  architects,  of  Darlington,  have  been 
instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  laying  out  the 
ground  and  for  the  erection  of  chapel  anc 
lodge. 

Darlington. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  new  Hospital 
and  Dispensary  at  Darlington  was  formally 
opened  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkin,  the  Mayor,  oi 
which  occasion  his  worship  was  presented  with 
a silver  key  by  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskinsi 
F.R.I.B.A.  The  key,  which  has  been  specialty 
designed  by  the  architect,  and  manufactured  a 
his  expense  by  Messrs.  Harrison  & Son,  silver! 
smiths,  Darlington,  is  of  solid  sterling  silver 
weighing  4 ounces.  The  several  contractors 
have  been:  — For  excavating,  brickwork,  am 
mason’s  work,  Messrs.  J.  W.  & M.  McKenzie 
Darlington;  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work,  Mi 
R.  T.  Snaitli,  Darlington;  plasterer’s  work,  Mi 
R.  M.  Ormerod,  Carlisle;  slating,  Messrs.  6 
Pattison  & Son,  Darlington ; plumber  anm 
glazier’s  work,  Mr.  Eramerson  Smith,  Darlington 
and  painting,  Mr.  John  Law,  Darlington.  Tb' 
heating  arrangements  are  by  Messrs.  Haden  c; 
Son,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Joseph  Hindmarci 
was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Colchester. — The  Board  of  Guardians  havi 
decided  to  appoint  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect 
(of  Colchester),  to  inspect  the  tramps’  ware 
and  make  suggestions  as  to  structural  altera 
tions  for  the  better  accommodation  of  vagrants:: 

Torquay. — The  construction  of  a new  reset: 
voir,  filter  beds,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  th 
above  works  has  been  carried  out  to  mee 
increasing  requirements.  They  are  situate  a: 
Kennick,  near  Christow,  Devon,  in  close  proxr 
mity  to  the  company’s  existing  reservoir  a 
Tottiford.  The  first  sod  was  cut  some  tw 
years  since,  but  on  account  of  the  fissures  if 
rock,  &o.,  that  have  been  met  with,  the  work 
have  been  carried  out  under  very  great  eng:; 
neering  difficulties.  They  are  now  completed 
and  Torquay  will  have  a plentiful  supply  q 
water  for  the  future.  The  two  reservoirs  havi 
a superficial  area  of  a hundred  acres,  and  ar 
capable  ef  containing  300,000,000  gallons  ci 
water  when  full,  or  a supply  for  300  day; 
for  the  whole  of  the  district  supplied.  Th 
engineer  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Brunei,  of  Delahay-streer 
Westminster,  and  the  works  have  been  carrie- 
out  by  Mr.  A.  Krauss.  of  Bristol. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  — III. 


HHE  second  method  of  solving  problems 
ia  by  changes  of  projection  planes. 
This  means,  an  object  being  drawn 
i on  given  planes  of  elevation  and  plan, 
i redraw  the  object  on  other  planes  of  elevation 
j and  plan  which  suit  your  purpose  better. 
1 For  instance,  a bow-window  being  drawn 
: in  your  general  elevation,  if  you  want 
i show  exactly  the  sides  of  the  bow-window,  you 
must  make  a special  elevation  of  the  side  on  an 
elevation  plane  parallel  to  that  side.  This  is 
i quite  elementary,  but  there  are  numerous  cases 
where  the  process  is  not  so  obvious,  Ruck  as,  for 
instance,  as  : fiud  the  exact  shape  of  the  sides 
I of  an  octagonal  roof  over  a bow-window. 


PROBLEMS  ON  PLANES. 

If  a plane  P be  given  by  its  traces  PA  and  P", 
as  in  accompanying  figs.  11  and  12,  any  line,  A, 
belonging  to  the  plane  P will,  if  prolonged, 
intersect  the  picture  planes  in  points  m and  n 
on  the  traces  PA  and  P"  of  the  plane  P. 


Fig.  11. — View  of  Plane  P,  and  its  Traces,  PA  P". 


Fig.  12. — Geometrical  Representation  of  the 
above. 

The  slope  of  the  plane  P is  given  by  a straight 
line,  A,  thereof,  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
trace  PA  of  that  plane,  as  in  fig.  13. 


Fiy.  13. 

The  inclination  of  line  A is  to  be  found  by 
rotation  as  shown  before.  The  slope  of  a roof 
will  be  given  by  a line  perpendicular  to  the 

eaves. 


Fig.  14. 


Any  horizontal  line  A belonging  to  a plane  P 
will  be  parallel  to  its  horizontal  trace  PA  (in  a 
roof  to  its  eaves).  If  a point  belongs  to  a 


plane  it  will  be  on  a line  belonging  to  the  same 
plane ; as  the  point  m in  fig.  14. 

Intersection  of  two  planes,  P and  Q,  given  by 
their  traces. 

We  know  that  the  points  m and  n,  where  the 
traces  of  the  planes  meet,  are  points  of  the 
intersection  I ; by  connecting  the  plans  and 
the  elevations  of  m n we  have  IA  and  1“  as  in 
fig.  15. 

If  the  planes  have  parallel  traces,  such  as  P^ 
and  QA  in  fig.  16,  or  P"  and  Q*'  in  fig.  17,  then 
the  projection  of  the  intersection,  I,  will  be- 
parallel  to  the  traces. 


Fig.  17. 


Intersection  of  two  planes,  P and  Q,  given  by 
their  traces,  when  their  traces  do  not  intersect 
within  the  limits  of  the  drawing-paper. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  auxiliary 
planes.  You  cut  the  two  planes  P and  Q by  a hori- 
zontal auxiliary  plane  It ; the  intersections  of 
plane  Rwith  planes  P and  Q are  the  lines  A and 
B,  of  which  AA  and  BA  are  the  plans,  the  point  m 
where  A and  B cut  one  another  is  a point  in  the 
line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  planes  P 
and  Q.  By  operating  in  the  same  way  by  the 
means  of  an  auxiliary  plane,  S,  parallel  to  the 
elevation,  we  find  another  point  n,  which  also 
belongs  to  the  intersection  of  the  planes  P 
and  Q : the  lino  m n is  therefore  the  intersection 
required.  (See  fig.  18.) 


Fig.  18. 
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Fig. 

Intersection  of  two  planes  given  each  by  three 

points  belonging  to  their  respective  surfaces. 

This  is  the  case  most  likely  to  occur  in 
practice,  as,  in  architectural  drawings,  we  have 
not  to  do  with  unlimited  planes  given  by  their 
traces,  but  with  planes  defined  by  lines  or 
points  belonging  to  them.  Let  the  points 
I>  2,  3 given  in  plan  and  elevation  belong  to 
the  first  plane,  the  points  4,  5,  6 belong  to 
the  second  plane. 

We  use,  in  this  case,  the  very  same  method 
us  in  the  preceding  one ; that  is,  we  select  auxi- 
liary planes,  the  intersection  of  which  with  the 
planes  given  can  be  readily  determined,  and  we 
get  thereby  two  points  which  we  have  only  to 
join  to  get  the  intersection  required. 

In  fig.  19  the  auxiliary  planes  selected  are 
vertical,  and  their  horizontal  traces  are  on  the 
lines  1A,  3A,  and  2A,  3\  The  intersection  of 
•auxiliary  plane  2,  3,  with  plane  4,  5,  6,  is 
the  line  A,  which  is  found  by  joining  the  inter- 
sections m and  n of  the  auxiliary  plane  with  the 
lines  4,  5 and  4,  6.  AA  is  of  course  on  the 
line  2A,  3A.  The  intersection  of  the  same  auxi- 
liary plane  (2,  3)  with  the  given  plane  (1,  2,  3) 
is  the  line  2,  3 itself;  the  point  of  intersection 
® of  the  lines  A and  2,  3,  belongs  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  planes  given.  By  means  of 
the  auxiliary  plane  1,  3,  we  find  the  line  B 
and  the  point  y,  and  by  joining  x and  y we  have 
the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  as  required. 
\ Students  are  particularly  advised  to  re-draw 
this  diagram  on  a large  scale,  many  times  vary- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  planes.) 


looks. 

Diocesan  Histories : Winchester.  By  William 
Benham,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

H HIS  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  useful 
series  of  Diocesan  Handbooks  issued 
— - — by  the  venerable  Society  above  named, 
which  now  conducts  a great  publishing  business. 
Mr.  Benham  deals  chiefly  with  historical  matters, 
but,  of  course,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  give  bio- 
graphies of  such  prelates  as  Henry  de  Blois, 
Godfrey  de  Lucy,  and  William  of  Wykeham, 
without  saying  a good  deal  about  their  archi- 
tectural works.  St.  Cross  Hospital,  founded 
by  the  first  of  these  bishops,  though  it  naturally 
falls  Bhort  of  the  noble  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester in  grandeur  and  dignity,  possesses  some 
features  of  unique  interest.  Nowhere  else  does 
the  atmosphere  of  antiquity  cling  more  closely 
about  the  relics  of  the  past,— nowhere  else  can 


19. 

one  realise  so  well  the  character  of  a Mediaeval 
religious  house.  Its  restoration  within  the  last 
few  years  has  been  singularly  happy,  having 
extended  from  the  material  fabric  to  its  some- 
time notorious  administration.  Bishop  Godfrey’s 
work,  in  which  is  included  all  the  east  end  of 
the  cathedral  from  the  back  of  the  apse  (except- 
ing the  Lady-chapel),  is  specially  interesting, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  architectural 
beauty,  but  from  the  fact  that  its  date,  1202- 
1207,  is  accurately  known.  Wykeham  is  best 
known  in  connexion  with  the  two  colleges 
which  he  built  and  endowed,  but  he  also  left  his 
mark  upon  the  cathedral.  Bishop  Edyngdon, 
his  predecessor,  had  begun  the  restoration  of 
the  nave ; Wykeham  pursued  it,  but  in  a very 
different  way.  Edyngdon  pulled  down  the  old 
Norman  work  to  make  room  for  his  own  im- 
provements ; Wykeham,  on  the  other  hand, 
retained  Walkelyn’s  structure,  but  transformed 
it  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular  by  altering 
the  mouldings  of  the  undisturbed  stones,  or 
else  by  entirely  encasing  the  Norman  piers 
with  now  work.  This  singular  treatment  is 
shown  with  great  care  by  Professor  Willis,  and 
is  worthy  of  close  examination. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  within  the 
diocese  of  Winchester  we  must  not  speak  at 
length.  Romsey  Abbey  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Norman  work,  and  Christchurch  Abbey,  though 
marred  by  later  additions  and  mutilations, 
almost  rivals  it.  Gilbert  White  says  that,. 
“ Norfolk  excepted,  Hampshire  and  Sussex  are 
as  meanly  furnished  with  churches  as  any 
counties  in  the  kingdom”  ; but  few  persons  will 
be  found  nowadays  to  accept  this  dictum.  Mr. 
Benham,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
“ the  most  exquisite  modern  church  in  the 
diocese,  if  not  in  England,”  is  that  of  the  little 
parish  of  Privett.  It  was  built  only  seven  years 
ago,  and  has  not  yet  attracted  general  attention. 
Mr.  Benham  has  written  a book  of  some  little 
value,  but  has  been  too  often  content  with 
second-hand  authorities  for  many  of  his  state- 
ments. 


Sketches  in  Holland  and  Scandinavia.  By 
Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  London:  Smith, 
Elder,  & Co. ; 1885. 

We  might  call  this  pretty  little  book  “ Holland 
and  Scandinavia  in  Vignette,”  for  the  sketches, 
whether  in  pen  or  pencil,  are  upon  a very  small 
scale.  Norway  has  less  than  thirty  pages 
allotted  to  it,  and  Denmark  and  Sweden  are 
treated  with  even  greater  brevity.  But  Mr. 
Hare  knows  how  to  use  his  tools  efficiently,  and 
is  able  to  convey  to  his  readers,  by  means  of  a 
few  graphic  touches,  very  distinct  impressions 
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of  the  places  he  has  visited.  His  book  will  be 
of  service  to  those  who  follow  the  author’s  steps,  ] 
and  of  interest  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  stay . 
at  home.  Only  we  would  recommend  tourists: 
to  select  the  spring  and  not  the  autumn  forF 
their  visit  to  Holland.  If  Mr.  Hare  had  chosen i 
the  former  season,  he  would  have  had  far  less: 
occasion  for  groaning  over  the  dulness  andi 
dreariness  of  the  country  and  the  mildewed: 
stagnation  of  the  towns.  That  the  latter  are  i 
not  without  features  attractive  to  the  artist  and  i 
suggestive  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Hare’s  sketches: 
abundantly  prove.  The  town  gateways  at 
Kampen  and  Zwolle  are  noble  examples  of 
Mediaeval  brickwork.  The  great  church  at 
Haarlem  is,  at  any  rate,  externally,  a striking  i 
edifice.  At  Utrecht  there  are  quaint  gabled* 
houses,  picturesque  in  their  decay ; and  r 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Breda,  Dortrecht,  i 
and  Alkmaar.  Picture  - lovers  may  spend  : 
pleasant  hours  at  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  i 
Rotterdam,  while  at  Delft  and  Leyden  the  anti- 1 
quary  may  live  in  the  past  without  an  effort,  t 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Hare,  in  his  notice  * 
of  Denmark,  draws  attention  to  Liibeck,  which  : 
has  been  strangely  neglected  by  tourists,  though . 
almost  rivalling  Nuremberg  in  interest.  With  i 
Copenhagen  he  was  charmed,  and  of  the  great : 
Castle  of  Frederiksborg  he  says, — “ Each  view  • 
is  more  picturesque  than  the  last.  It  is  a dream 
of  architectural  beauty.”  Sweden  he  describes  < 
as  pretty,  but  never  rising  to  absolute  beauty. 
A good  sketch  is  given  of  the  Church  of  Old 
Upsala,  with  its  detached  wooden  belfry  and  i 
apse,  “ built  out  of  the  Pagan  sanctuary.”  Of  ’ 
course,  in  Norway  he  visited  and  sketched  “the  : 
date-forgotten  old  wooden  church”  of  Hitterdal,  i 
which  resembles  a Chinese  pagoda  more  than  i 
anything  in  occidental  architecture,  and  he  is 
warm  in  his  admiration  of  St.  Olaf ’s  Cathedral ; 
at  Throndtjem,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it, 
Drontheim.  But  it  is  the  natural  scenery : 
which  attracts  people  to  Norway,  and  there  i 
takes  them  captive.  For  such  as  desire  to  taste  I 
the  sweets  of  that  captivity,  Mr.  Hare’s  little 
volume  will  be  found  very  useful. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1,034,  Cold-water  Tap.  R.  Hallimond. 

The  valve  of  the  tap  is  an  indiarubber  ball  i 
mounted  on  a spindle,  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  * 
the  casing,  is  provided  with  indiarubber  riDgs.  The  : 
pressure  of  the  water  from  the  main  keeps  the  valve 
closed,  and  it  is  opened  by  screwing  down  a small 
milled  head- screw  which  is  the  top  part  of  the 
spindle.  When  the  tap  is  open  and  water  has  access  i 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tap,  the  indiarubber  packing  i 
rings  are  compressed,  and  thereby  prevent  any 
leakage  through  the  top. 

4,143,  Pressure  Regulator.  J.  Roff  and 
others,  of  Melbourne. 

This  is  a pressure  regulator  and  economiser  for 
gas,  steam,  water,  and  other  pipes.  A short  conical  i 
tube  is  inserted  in  the  piping  so  that  the  fluid 
current  impinges  on  the  small  end  and  external 
surface.  By  properly  proportioning  the  area  of  this 
orifice  to  the  area  of  the  pipe  it  is  stated  that  uni- 
formity of  discharge  and  a consequent  economy  is 
insured.  In  applying  the  conical  tube  to  piping  it 
may  either  be  made  separate  and  fastened  by  screw- 
ing or  otherwise,  or  it  may  be  cast  in  one  piece  wibh 
the  main  pipe. 

6,037,  Roofing  Tiles.  J.  and  H.  Grimbleby. 

The  tiles  are  formed  with  wiDgs  on  one  side  and 
fillets  or  bars  on  the  other,  and  interlock,  forming 
weatherproof  joints. 

1,322,  Improvements  in  Sliding  Sashes,  &c. 
F.  Oldfield. 

Instead  of  sash-cords,  pulleys,  &c. , a stationary  screw 
is  placed  in  a groove  formed  on  one  side  of  the  sash, 
and  upon  this  screw  is  fastened  a revolving  nut,  the 
outside  of  which  is  formed  as  a toothed  pinion  gearing 
into  a bevel-wheel.  A corresponding  bevel  wheel 
geared  into  this  is  keyed  upon  a spindle  mounted  in 
suitable  bearings,  which  may  be  actuated  by  a 
winch-handle.  By  revolving  this  handle  the  sashes 
may  be  opened  or  shut  as  they  slide  in  the  frames 
with  an  easy  movement. 

8,172,  Improvements  in  Weather  Bars.  W. 
Greenwood  and  Others. 

This  invention  automatically  moves  the  weather 
bars  or  strips  attached  to  the  bottom  of  doors  as 
weather  bars  or  strips.  A system  of  rods  and  levers 
is  attached  to  the  door-post  or  lintel  and  the  door, 
by  which,  as  the  door  is  opened,  a rod  is  moved  to 
the  door’s  outer  edge ; and,  in  closing,  the  reverse 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  weather  bar  until  it  is 
finally  pressed  down  when  the  door  is  shut. 

7,838,  Cast-iron  Skylight-frames.  H.  Steven 
and  J.  Walker. 

The  skylight-frame  has  two  pivots  or  trunnions 
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.ttachod  to  it  which  fit  into  and  turn  in  recesses 
firmed  in  two  lugs.  One  of  these  lugs  is  perma- 
lently  fixed  to  a plate  on  the  roof  ; the  other  is 
novable  and  is  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a screw, 
vhick  engages  with  a nut  inside  it.  The  screw  can 
>e  inserted  or  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  house. 
rVhen  the  skylight  is  put  on,  one  pivot  is  fitted  to 
he  fixed  lug  and  the  other  lug  is  then  put  on  over 
i, he  other  pivot  and  screwed  down.  By  this  means 
mlawful  entrance  is  rendered  more  difficult. 

, 4,607,  Improved  Sash  Frame  Pulley.  S. 
ijuinery. 

i The  front  of  this  pulley  represents  three  circles, 
>ne  under  the  other  in  a direct  line,  and  slightly 
•Intersecting  each  other.  In  the  centre  there  is  the 
[ usual  opening  for  the  pulley  wheel  and  cord,  and 
near  the  bottom  there  is  a frame  cast  on  the  back  of 
;he  front  face  to  reeeivo  the  wheel.  This  frame  is 
closed  at  the  bottom,  but  open  at  the  back  and  top. 
The  sides  form  the  bearings  on  which  the  axle  of  the 
wheel  revolves ; the  back  portion  of  these  sides  is 
higher  than  the  front,  and  inclis.es  sharply  down 
((towards  the  front,  terminating  at  the  point  where 
the  axle  works.  By  this  arrangement  the  wheel 
put  in  at  the  back  slides  down  the  incline  to  its 
■(bearings,  requiring  no  fitting,  and  when  fixed  on 
the  window-frame,  it  cannot  come  out.  To  fix  the 
((improved  pulley,  which  is  made  slightly  larger  in 
front  than  at  the  back,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bore 
three  holes  of  a corresponding  size  with  a centre- 
bit  and  drive  it  tightly  in  with  a mallet ; but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  getting  loose, 
sholes  for  screws  are  provided  just  inside  the  front, 
land  a3  the  wheel  will  readily  recede  from  the  front 
Jup  the  inclined  sides,  they  may  be  easily  inserted. 

J 4,856,  Improvements  in  Ornamenting  Bricks, 
,&c.  W.  It.  Cornell. 

!'  The  surface  of  the  brick,  block,  or  such  like 
((article  is  given  a thin  coat  of  cement.  In  this  layer 
ilis  fixed  pieces  of  glass,  earthenware,  paper,  or 
tmetal,  according  to  the  design  or  pattern  to  be 
followed  out.  They  can  either  be  pressed  in  flush 
or  allowed  to  stand  out  in  relief.  The  bricks  are 
[(afterwards  baked  and  the  cement  hardened, 
i 5,845,  Chimney  Pots.  E.  S.  Romilly. 
i A pipe,  whose  upper  part  is  made  conical,  is  fitted 
iwith  the  smaller  end  uppermost  to  the  upper  end 
Jof  the  chimney.  Surrounding  this,  and  extending 
uabove  it  is  a second  pipe,  slightly  conical.  The 
slower  end  of  this  pipe  either  forms  part  of  or  is 
‘Hastened  to  the  first  pipe,  or  it  may  rest  and  be 
•fixed  upon  a ledge  or  flange  round  the  pipe  at  or 
‘below  where  the  conical  part  begins.  Apertures 
are  made  where  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
>pipes  commences,  so  that  any  air  entering  through 
rithese  apertures  will  be  deflected  upwards,  aud 
. induce  an  upward  current  through  the  inner  pot. 

5 6,306,  Grease  or  Gully  Trap  for  Sinks.  E. 
(Pago- 

'1  The  trap  consists  of  a glazed  stoneware  box, 
Krebated  round  the  top  to  receive  a cast-iron  cover, 
iwhich  is  set  in  cement.  The  box  is  divided  by  a 
lipartition,  which  does  not  reach  the  bottom,  but 
dips  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  forming  the 
trap.  One  compartment  is  connected  with  the 
i waste-pipe  from  the  sink,  and  the  other  with  the 
iidrain,  and  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  grease  from 
(the  sink  passing  down  the  drain.  This  is  effected 
by  a galvanised  wire  cage,  which  is  placed  in  the 
[compartment  connected  with  the  sink,  and  which 
r.may  be  removed  for  cleaning  through  a hinged 
[grating  in  the  cast-iron  cover. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

] Jan.  23. — 960,  A.  Graham,  Self-Acting  Bolt 
a Fasteners  for  Cupboard  Doors,  &c. — 968,  H.  Fletcher, 
Improvements  in  T-squares.  — 993,  T.  Palmer, 
iClamps  or  Clamping  Presses. — 996,  J.  Stanley, 
Manufacture  of  Pigments  or  Colours.— 1,003,  S. 
::Meacock,  Apparatus  for  Indicating  the  Occupation 
of  Rooms,  Closets,  kc. — 1,014,  J.  Callow,  Stencil 
(Plates  for  Graining,  kc. 

> Jan.  24. — 1,033,  E.  Hill,  Hanging  and  Supporting 
.Window-sashes.— 1,057,  H.  Thompson,  Arrange- 
ment of  Boilers  in  connexion  with  Closed  Kitchen 
(Ranges and  other  Grates  and  Stoves. 

\ Jan.  26.-1,090,  D.  Ward  and  G.  Hayward, 
Socket  Chisels  and  Gouges.— 1,091,  B.  Sutcliffe, 
.Machinery  for  Planing,  Moulding,  Grooving, 
qTongueing,  and  Thicknessing  Wood. — 1,102,  R. 
Warwick,  Colouring  and  Permanently  Decorating 
iSuxfaces  of  Plastering  Work.— 1,104,  A.  Brookes, 
i Door  and  other  Locks  and  Latches. 

' Jan.  ‘ill. — 1,132,  J.  Watts,  Endless  Band-saw 
Machines. — 1,165,  G.  Garrod,  Automatic  Shutters, 
i Gates,  or  Doors  for  Closing  the  Openings  of  Lifts, 
&c.  -1,166,  H.  Walker  and  G.  Clark,  Improvements 
in  Kitchen  Ranges. — 1,170,  W.  Bull  k J . Lennox, 
Machinery  for  Pressing  or  Moulding  Pulverised 
Material  into  Bricks,  Blocks,  &c. — 1,172,  W.  Harl- 
ing,  Improvements  in  Levels,  1,173,  W.  F.  Gillett 
land  H.  Moreton,  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

Jan.  28. — 1,203,  E.  Heathcote,  Improvements  in 
Kitchen  Ranges. — 1,214,  P.  Gray,  Apparatus  for 
[[Facilitating  the  Ascent  of  Factory  or  other  Chim- 
neys.— 1,223,  J.  Osborn,  Improvements  applicable 
!to  Stoves  and  Rauges. — 1,230,  G.  Turnbull,  Im- 
provements in  Kitchen  Ranges. 

Jan.  29. — 1,257,  J.  Leo,  Wi  ought  Metal  Trowels. 
— 1,259,  E.  Glatzel,  Utilisation  of  Zinc  Refuse. — 


1,269,  E.  Beal,  Improvements  in  Window  Fasten- 
ings. — 1,284,  J.  Horne,  Appliance  for  Breaking  up 
Solid  Refuse  in  Sewers  or  Drains. — 1,291,  H. 
Walker  and  R.  Carey,  Hydraulic  Lifts. 

Jan.  30.-1,326,  P.  Okell,  Construction  of  Chairs. 
— 1,340,  W.  Gedge,  Machinery  for  Cutting,  Plauing, 
and  Shaping  Wood. — 1,354,  J.  Dinning,  Composition 
for  Removing  Old  Paint,  Varnish,  &c. — 1,355,  G. 
Campbell,  Improvements  in  Fire  Grates. 

Jan.  31.— 1,366,  W.  Thicthener,  Sanitary  Venti- 
lator. — 1,372,  F.  Nannestad,  Smoke  Preventer. 
— 1,375,  J.  A.  Ewen’s  Swivel  and  Plug  Joints  for  Gas 
Connexions,  &c.— 1,379,  G.  Oulton,  Soldering  Irons. 
— 1,3S2,  H.  De  Beronger,  Plaster  Ceilings  and  Walls. 
— 1,385,  W.  Bain,  Standards  or  Posts  for  Fencing. — 
1,388,  A.  Reddie, Machine  for  Sharpening  and  Setting 
Saws.— 1,408,  T.  Amos,  Improvements  in  Water- 
closets.— 1,410,  II.  Pearson  and  G.  Morris,  Street 
Gully  Traps. 

Feb.  2.-1,436,  J.  Wright,  Seats  and  Covers  of 
Privies,  Water-closets,  kc. — 1,443,  R.  Stoffert  and 
T.  Dykes,  Improvements  in  Girders. — 1,448,  J. 
Muller,  Imitating  Majolica  Ware. 

Feb.  3.-1,460,  J.  Holden,  Ventilating  and.  Smoke 
Consuming. —1,461,  A.  Lined  and  W.  Jones,  Brick- 
cutting Tables.— 1,476,  W.  Walton,  Ascending  Tall 
Chimneys,  Shafts,  Spires,  Lofty  Buildings,  &c. — 

I, 486,  H.  Brown,  Smoke  Preventer. — 1,488,  J. 
Bennison,  Improvements  in  Domestic  and  other 
Fire  Giates.— 1,504,  O.  Flagstad,  Construction  of 
Windows. 

Feb.  4. — 1,522,  F.  Cunliffe,  Improved  Lavatory 
Appliance. — 1,539,  J.  Walker  and  H.  Worsey, 
Attaching  Door  and  other  Knobs  to  Spindles. 

Jeb.  5. — 1,577,  F.  Commin,  Economising  Space 
occupied  by  Mortise  Door  Locks  and  Latches.  — 1 , 596, 

R.  Wilson  and  others,  Chimney  Tops. — 1,604,  T. 
Pearse  and  M.  Beardsley,  Preservative  Composition 
for  Painting,  &c. — 1,626,  R.  Evored,  Flushing 
Cisterns. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
5,721,  W.  and  G.  Rockcliffe,  Metal  Handrai^ 
Stanchions. — 13,874,  G.  Henderson  and  D.  McNeil, 
Water-waste  Preventers. — 15,726,  W.  D.  Cliff,  Con- 
structing Glazed  Brick  Walls. — 16.480,  W.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Lock-action  Fastener  for  Window  Sashes. — 
16,4S6,  A.  J.  Boult,  Alarums  for  Shop  Doors,  &c.— 
16,630,  F.  Trier,  Machinery  for  Dressing,  Shaping, 
and  Moulding  Stone.— 16,672,  E.  Wright,  Chimney 
Cowl  and  Ventilator. — 17,066,  W.  Parr,  Preventing 
the  Passage  of  Air,  Dust,  and  Water  past  doors.— 
11,983,  C.  Henderson,  Warming  and  Ventilating 
Buildings. — 16,922,  P.  Corcoran,  Machinery  or 
Apparatus  for  Dressing  Stone. — 117,  J-  Bennison, 
Chimney  Pots  for  Preventing  Down-draught  and 
Curing  Smoky  Chimneys.  — 15,422,  P.  Walker, 
Portland  Cement  Tiles.  — 16,471,  A.  Cording- 
ley,  Ornamental  Decorations.  —16,593,  F.  Mitchell 
and  H.  Townsend,  Portable  Machine  for  Trim- 
ming the  Edges  of  Paper  - hangings.  — 16,781, 

J.  Walker,  Window  Sash  Fasteners.  — 16,792, 

G.  Ross,  Laying  aud  Securing  Slates. — 16,943, 

S.  Willett,  Securing  the  Meeting  bar  of  Sash- 
Fasteners. — 17,103,  A.  Mullord,  Venetian  Blind 
Laths. — 363,  A.  Reddie,  Improvements  in  Bakers’ 
Ovens. — 679,  T.  Fletcher,  Swivel  Joints  for  Gas, 
Water,  and  Other  Pipes. —10,717,  W.  J.  Holmes, 
Syphon  Water-waste  Preventer  for  Flushing  Pur- 
poses. — 15,048,  W.  Macrone,  Manufacture  of 
Varnishes  and  Sizes. — 16,679.— G.  Codings,  Im 
proved  Sash  Fastener. — 16,872,  T.  Ljtbgoe,  Sani 
tary  Slopstone. — 16,893,  J.  Gillespie,  Improvements 
in  Bricks  for  Furnaces  aud  in  Concrete  Walls. — 
17,924,  F.  Bond,  Pervious  Fire  Bricks.— 60,  H. 
Robinson,  Roofing  Tiles. — 101,  T.  Greenwood,  Im- 
proved Hinge. — 136,  A.  M.  Clark,  Improved  Con- 
struction of  Girder. — 166,  T.  Fielder,  Brick  Mould 
Stock. — 217,  W.  Court,  Wood  Block  Flooring. — 264, 
J.  Walker,  Cupboard  and  other  Door  Fastenings.— 
486,  J.  Hancock,  Producing  Ornamental  Devices  on 
Glass. — 579,  S.  Graham,  Combination  Ladder. — 968, 

H.  Fletcher,  Improved  T-squares. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

4,699,  H.  Dow,  Improved  Chimney  Cowl. — 5,194, 
H.  Hart,  Manufacture  of  Bricks. — 16,818,  M.  Ismay, 
Automatic  Closing  of  Doors. — 3,123,  W.  Allen, 
Fixing  Grates  and  Chimney-pieces.  — 3,481,  T. 
Whittaker,  Presses  for  Bricks,  Tiles,  kc. — 5,057,  A. 
Geary,  Wooden  Block  Flooring  and  Securing  same. 
— 5,064,  W.  Tickelpermy,  Fireproof  Floors  aud 
Ceilings. — 5,192,  J.  Martin,  Manufacture  of  Red 
Pigments  or  Paints.— 5,255,  W.  Tuffee,  Improved 
Coping  Tile.— 5,676,  H.  Buchan,  Regulating  the 
Supply  of  Water  to  Water-closets.— 53,888,  R. 
Lowe,  Sash  Windows. — 5,895,  C.  Harcourt,  Manu- 
facture of  Hinges.— 6,107,  G.  Greig,  Ventilating 
Apparatus. — 6,178,  T.  Brown,  Chimney  Cowls  and 
Ventilators. — 6,774,  T.  Herbertson  and  R.  Pollock, 
Downcast  Ventilator.— 15,665,  J.  Davis, Wood  Pave- 
ments.— 4,950,  J.  Garret,  Construction  of  Earth- 
closets.— 5,473,  R.  Middleton,  Brick-making  Machi- 
nery.— 4,978,  P.  O’Connor,  Spring  Hinges  for  Doors. 
— 5,665,  J.  Greathead, Tunnel  ling  Apparatus. — 5,680, 
J.  Pinchen,  Improvements  in  Glazing.— 7,468,  C. 
Haigh,  Screwdrivers.  — 15,999,  A.  Graffy  and  L. 
Wadack,  Hydraulic  Apparatus  for  Preventing  the 
Slamming  of  Doors.  — 16,114,  E.  Kretzner,  Brick 
Presses. — 16,968,  J.  Griffin,  Wrought-iron  Window 
Frames.  — 5,843,  W.  Lake,  Combined  Washstand 


and  Step-ladder.— 5,880,  W.  Moyes  and  Others, 
Water-closet  Basins.— 5,881,  T.  Robb,  Jointing  or 
Connecting  together  Tiles  and  Wooden  Blocks  or 
Slabs  for  Paving,  &c. — 15,334,  F.  Hobbs,  Set 
Cementing  for  Lead-light  Glazing. — 39,  S.  Hooper, 
Euphorbia  Paints. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  4. 

By  Habds,  Vaughan,  & Jenkinson. 
Greenwich— 17  to  21,  Albion  - street,  22  years, 

ground-rent  15Z.  4s *o66- 

12(5,  Greenwiek-road,  58  years,  ground-rent  / 1.  ...  4o0 

38,  39,  aud  4Ua,  Askburuhain-grove,  60  years, 

ground-rent  12 1 • • 

27,  Ashburnham-road,  and  a ground-rent  ot 
IX l 12s  per  annum,  62  years,  ground-rent 

161.  23(> 

Fbbbuaby  9. 

By  — Champnbss. 

Chadwell,  near  Ilford— “The  Orchard,”  and  14$ 

acres,  freehold  2,950- 

Fbbbuaby  10. 

By  R.  Pebkins. 

Poplar— 1 to  1 and  7 to  10,  Bromley-place,  freehold  1,350 
Camberwell  — 46,  48,  and  62,  Denmark  - road, 

freehold  .........  L39I 

Buckhurst  Hill— 1 and  4,  Oakley  Villas,  freehold...  680- 
Fbbbuaby  11. 

By  Geobge  Goulds&iith,  Son,  & Co. 

South  Kensington— 87,  Gloucester-road,  06  years, 

ground-rent  lOZ 3,3.0 

F.  Eleis  Mobbis. 

Islin  gton—  75  and  77,  Oakley-road , 56  years,  ground- 

rent  11 930, 

Fbbbuaby  12. 

By  Fabbbbothbb,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 

Regent’s  Park,  Alpka-roud— " Oakley  House,”  and 

1*  acre,  20  years,  ground-rent  4o/ 2,250 

Russell-square  — 31,  Bedford  - place,  13$  years, 

ground-rent  521.  10s •••  650 

Mecklen  burgh -square  — 4,  Heathcote  - street,  25 

years,  ground-rent  12/ *10 

By  Thubgood  & Martin. 

Wandsworth  Common— 58.  Bellville-roud,  freehold  400 
By  Newbon  A Harding. 

Bermondsey— 135  to  157  odd.  St.  James’s-road,  48 

years,  ground-rent  42Z.  7s 2,990 

Kenniugton  Park — 19,  20,  21,  and  22,  Lucas-road, 

40  yeats,  ground-rent  2uZ 815- 

Nos.  8,  10,  aud  12,  Otto-street,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  ; 

Goswell-road-No.  182,  term  9 years,  ground-rent 

165' 

3outh  Hackney— b7  to  73  odd,  Cassland-road,  65 

years,  ground-rent  16/ 1,670 

By  Wilkinson  & Son. 

Brighton— 40,  Cannon-place,  freehold  1,780 

Fbbbuaby  13. 

By  C.  W.  Millab. 

Tottenham  Court-road— 47,  49,  51,  61a,  63,  and 

53a,  Hnntley-street,  freehold  4,230 

Regent's  Park-33,  St.  George’s-square,  51  years, 

ground-rent  12/ 700 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Fbb.  21. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Caltoo. 
Jail. 

Monday,  Feb.  23. 

Eoyal  Academy.- -Professor  C.  T.  Newton  on  Sculpture  i 
“The  School  ot  Praxiteles.”  II.  8 p.m. 

Surveyor*  Institution.- -Discussion  on  Messrs.  R W. 
Mann's  and  11.  Martin’s  papers  on  "Leasehold  Enfran- 
chisement.” 8 p.m.  „ . 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson 
on  “ The  Chemistry  of  Pigments.”  I.  a p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Association.  — Mr. 

Cole  A.  Adams  on  "Architectural  Competitions. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  — Mr. 

Watt  on  “The  Poetic  Aspects  of  Architecture.  8 30 
p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute.  8 p.m. 

Tubsday,  Fbb.  24. 

Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution.—  Eighteenth 
Annual  General  Meeting.  7 p.m.  . M 

Institution  of  Civil  .Engineer*.— Discussion  on  1 ffessrs^ 

B.  Baker’s  and  Wolfe  Barry’s  papers  on  the  Metropolitan 

Colvin  on  “Museums- 
AHtar  Taylor 

on  “ The  History  of  Stained  Glass."  7’30  p.m. 

Wbdnbsday,  Fbb.  25. 

Eoyal  Academy. — Lectures  on  Sculpture  -.  Mr.  R.  Stuart 
Poole,  LL.D.,  on  » Pisano  as  a Medallist  8 p.m 

Carpenter,’  Hall,  London  B all  fV.a  Loot",.  I* 
Artisans). — Professor  Church  on  Black,  White,  and 

“'IrS W.  St.  O.BO.C.™  “ 

rian  and  Babylonian  Antiquities.— I.  lhe  Chaldean  Temple,, 
its  Construction,  Symbolism,  and  Services.  2 oU  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer*  Society.  — Mr . K. 

Nelson  Boyd  on  “The  Petroleum  Fields  of  Europe. 

1 3Sul'™o  Archeological  Sooid y.-Atmtisl  Mcetine.  5 p.m. 

SooJy  of  Art,.-  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott  Mooct..il  om 
“Methods  of  Supplying  Steam-Boilers  with  Water. 

Thursday,  Fbb.  26. 

Eoyal  Academy.— Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  R.A.,  on  “ Bronze- 
Casting  as  applied  to  Sculpture.”  8 pm. 

Parke s Museum  of  Hygiene.  —Professor  H.  Robinson 
on  “ River  Pollution.”  8 p.m.  . „ ,.  . 

Society  of  Arts  (Applied  Chemistry  and  Physics  Section). 
Dr.  Frederick  Siemens  on  “ Tempered  Glass.”  8 p.m 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts— Mr. 

C.  Pfoundes  on  “The  Folk-lore  and  Art  of  Old  Japan. 

8 p.m. 
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Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.— (1) 
Discussion  on  Mr.  J.  A Timmis’s  paper  on  “ The  \\  ork- 
mg’  of  Railway  Signals  and  Points  by  Electro-Magnets.' 
<2)  Sir  David’  Salomons  on  " Constant  Electro-Motive 
■Force  in  an  Electric  Light  Circuit.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8'30p.m. 

Friday,  Frb.  27. 

Royal  Academy.— Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  on  “Greek  Arcbi" 
tectu-e.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — ( Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  H.  T.  Turner  on  “The  Gauging  of  Flowing  Water.” 
7-3)  p.m. 

British  Museum. — Professor  J.  F.  Hodgettson  “ Medie- 
val English  Remains.”  II. — The  English.  2 p.m. 

Saturdat,  Feb.  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Houses  in  Colling- 
■ham- gardens  and  St.  Paul's  School,  Kensington.  Assemble 
at  School  at  3 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Annual  Dinner.  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 30  p.m. 


gltstellantit. 


Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — At 

the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in 
Edinburgh  last  week,  the  first  paper  read  was  a 
notice  of  the  recent  excavation  of  St.  Ninian’s 
Cave,  Glasserton,  Wigtownshire,  by  Sir  Herbert 
Eustace  Maxwell,  bart.,  M.P.  In  Sir  Herbert’s 
unavoidable  absence,  the  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Eindlay,  the  secretary.  Local  tradi- 
tion has  long  assigned  to  this  cave  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  retreat  chosen  by  St.  Ninian 
for  purposes  of  prayer  and  meditation.  In  1871 
it  was  visited  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  an 
incised  cross  was  discovered  on  the  rock  near 
the  entrance.  Last  year  some  other  crosses 
were  discovered  on  detached  stones,  one  of 
which  was  presented  to  the  National  Museum 
by  Mr.  Johnston  Stewart,  of  Glasserton.  The 
explorations  now  described  were  undertaken  in 
June  last  for  the  Ayr  and  Wigtownshire  Archceo- 
Jogical  Association,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a number  of  indications  of  the  use  of  the 
cave  in  by-past  ages, — first  ns  a simple  shelter, 
and  latterly  as  a chapel  and  place  of  pilgrimage. 
The  second  paper  was  a description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rowdill,  in  Harris, 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  architect,  Inverness, 
F.S.A.Scot.  This  church,  situated  at  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  island,  is  cruciform  in  plan, 
with  a square  western  tower.  At  some  time  it 
seems  to  have  become  ruinous,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  tower  have 
been  rebuilt  from  old  materials  without  much 
regard  to  character  or  design,  a number  of 
fragments  of  old  moulded  corners  and  sculp- 
tures having  been  built  into  the  tower  pro- 
miscuously, and  the  figures  placed  in  most 
unlikely  positions.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
walls  of  the  nave,  the  transept  arches,  and 
the  side  and  end  windows  of  the  chancel  end 
are  evidently  of  early  date.  The  third 
paper  was  a notice  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  of 
Wolfelee,  F.S.A.Scot.,  of  two  very  curious 
masks  of  bronze,  found  some  time  ago  about 
1 ft.  3 in.  under  the  surface  in  a coffee  planta- 
tion at  Canajore,  in  the  Province  of  Mvsore, 
India,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
ft.  C.  Sanderson. 


Goulbourn  Cathedral,  New  South  Wale 

Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Garricl 
-street  London,  have  just  shipped  two  lan 
stained-glass  windows  for  Goulbourn  Cathedra 
one  for  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  t! 
other  for  the  north  transept.  The  east  windo 
consists  of  seven  long  lights  and  elaborai 
tracery  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  is  fille 
wirh  figure  work  very  richly  coloured,  illu 
•trating  ‘ Ihe  Angel’s  Appearance  to  the  Shei 
herds  Christ  as  a Child  in  the  Temple. 

Baptism,  ’ “Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  “ Cruc 
tixion  and  “Ascension.”  In  the  numerous  piece 
of  tracery  above  the  lights  are  emblems  an 
Christian  symbols.  The  window  is  to  be  erecte 
as  a memorial  of  William  and  Emily  Elizabet 
Bradley , at  tho  cost  of  their  daughters.  TI 
north  transept  window,  consisting  of  six  ligh 

frndm  oiShte<m  pane 

from  the  Old  Testament  history,  which  snbiec 
are  arranged  in  bands  of  colons  across  tl 
window,  having  pattern-wort  between.  Th 
window  IB  m memory  of  Thomas  Sutcliffe  Mot 
If™  executed  under  the  snpervisic 
of  ?he  M e t raC<f’  of  w'gmore-street,  on  beha 
about  ipool  ””1'7-  have  co 


ofth^8',1;^0?  °f  TitI«-The  commit 
of  the  Building  Societies'  Protection  Associat 

are  about  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  essays 

dealfn  Je0dVm0re  e3Petaally  with  reference 
dealings  with  smaller  classes  of  property  si 

“lions' : mai"  P°*i°dVtheylra 

actions  of  building  societies. 


Combination  of  Employers  and  Work- 
men.— A meeting  of  the  employers  and  work- 
men in  the  nut  and  bolt  trade  was  held  on 
Monday  night  at  Darlaston  to  consider  what 
action  shall  be  taken  with  regard  to  underselling 
by  certain  firms  in  the  district.  Mr.  A.  Keen, 
J.P.,  presided,  and  there  was  a large  attend- 
ance. It  was  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
employers  were  selling  goods  at  a price  which 
left  little  or  no  profit,  and  that  the  men  were 
consequently  threatened  with  a reduction  of  10 
per  cent,  in  their  wages.  The  meeting  repre- 
sented four-fifths  of  the  trade,  and  representa- 
tives of  men  and  masters  spoke  against  the 
proposed  reduction ; after  which  a resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  timo  had 
arrived  when  there  should  be  complete  union 
between  the  employers  and  workmen  engaged 
in  the  trade.  Another  resolution  was  also 
agreed  to  that,  as  the  action  of  employers  and 
workmen  outside  the  trade  association  was 
seriously  injuring  the  prospects  of  trade,  the 
meeting  was  of  opinion  that  employers  should 
employ  none  but  associated  workmen,  and  that 
workmen  should  only  work  for  associated 
employers. 

New  Buildings  in  Birmingham. — The 

annual  return  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  buildingB  sur- 
veyor, of  new  buildings  for  which  plans  were 
approved  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  during  the 
year  1884,  has  just  been  published.  From  this 
it  appears  that  numerically  there  has  been  a 
slight  improvement  in  number  of  new  buildings, 
including  alterations,  upon  the  two  previous 
years,  as  follows : — 

1884.  1833.  1882. 

Houses  922  876  601 

Shops  62  62  66 

Churches  1 2 2 

Chapels  — 2 — 

Schools  6 1 6 

Manufactories  and 

Warehouses  24  37  64 

Miscellaneous  187  97  62 

Alterations,  &c 84  158  163 

Totals 1,285  1,235  963 

947  notices  to  property-owners  and  others 
relating  to  dangerous  structures  have  also  been 
sent  out  during  the  year,  as  against  767  in  1883. 

The  Safety  of  Theatres  in  Glasgow. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council 
last  week,  the  special  committee  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  the  matter  sub- 
mitted regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  buildings  intended  for  theatres 
or  music  - balls,  as  well  as  drainage.  After 
much  discussion,  the  regulations  were  again  re- 
mitted to  the  committee,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  they  were  insufficient.  Bailie  Rich- 
mond, in  protesting  against  delay,  remarked 
that  there  were  muBic-halls  and  other  halls  in 
Glasgow  that  were  simply  in  a Bcandalous  con- 
dition, and  the  Council  were  not  doing  their 
duty  as  representatives  of  the  public  if  they  did 
not  call  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Advocate  to 
the  state  of  matters  at  once.  He  added  that 
there  were  holders  of  such  places  who,  just  be- 
cause they  knew  tho  authorities  had  not  the 
power  to  force  them,  were  not  using  any  means 
to  improve  matters. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts.— Mr.  George  C.  Haite,  author  of 
“Plant  Studies,”  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  above-named  Society,  read  an  interesting 
paper  to  members  of  the  Society  at  the  rooms 
in  Conduit-street  on  February  12.  The  subject 
was  “ Wall-papers  and  their  Manufacture,”  and 
to  illustrate  his  discourse  the  lecturer  had  pro- 
vided copper  and  wooden  blocks,  arsenical 
papers,  and  many  non-arsenical  papers  of  the 
present  day,  iuclnding  designs  by  E.  W.  Godwin, 
F.S.A.,  Walter  Crane,  Lewis  F.  Day,  and  the 
lecturer  himself . Representatives  of  the  leading 
town  and  country  paper-houses  were  present. 
Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  kindly  took  the 
chair  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Godwin. 

Free  Libraries  for  Glasgow.— A meeting 
was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  Monday 
evening,  under  the  presidency  of  ex-Lord 
Provost  Ure,  in  favonr  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts.  The  attendance,  which 
was  large,  included  many  prominent  citizens. 
Resolutions  declaring  that  the  Acts  have  been 
of  great  advantage  elsewhere,  that  further 
delay  in  their  adoption  in  Glasgow  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  city,  that  until  the  Acts  were 
adopted  the  full  benefits  of  the  Mitchell, 
Stirling,  and  Glasgow  Libraries  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  support 
the  committee  in  the  matter,  were  unanimously 
agreed  to.  J 
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Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the  lltb  inst.,; 
the  President,  Mr.  Cole,  M.Inst.O.E.,  in  the 
chair,  when  Mr.  B.  Haughton,  C.E.,  read  a paper) 
entitled  “Indian  Railway  Network,  1884.”  The’ 
principal  points  taken  up  by  the  author  were, — -; 
(1)  The  Physical  Geography  of  India  as  it  i 
applies  to  the  Rivers  and  Mountain  Ranges' 
which  in  every  Country  affect  its  Railway  Net- ; 
work ; (2)  The  General  Character  of  the  Rail- . 
way  Network;  (3)  An  Indo-European  Railway; 
and  its  connexion  with  the  Indian  Lines ; (4) 
The  Indian  Railway  Gauges ; (5)  Financial  i; 
Position  of  the  Railways.  A discussion  fol-: 
lowed,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Haughton  for  his  paper.? 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  25th  inst.,  i 
when  Mr.  Nelson  Boyd,  M.Inst.C.E.,  will  read  a. 
paper  on  the  “ Petroleum  Fields  of  Europe,”  in 
lieu  of  the  paper  previously  announced,  by  Mr.  I 
Burge,  M.Inst.C.E. 

A New  Board  School. — On  Monday  last  i 
Mr.  Buxton,  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  for  t 
London,  opened  the  new  school  in  Surrey-lane,  i 
Battersea  Bridge-road.  The  school,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  of  the  307 1 
of  a similar  character  which  have  been  opened  ( 
in  London,  will  accommodate  480  boys,  thel 
same  number  of  girls,  and  632  infants, — a total 
of  1,592.  The  site,  which  occupies  an  area  of  < 
74,054  ft.,  cost,  including  legal  expenses,? 
3,4581.,  or  21.  4s.  3d.  per  head,  and  thel 
building  15,0681.,  or  9 1.  12s.  lid.  per  head,  i 
making  a total  cost  of  18,5271.  12s.  5d.,  on 
111.  17s.  2d.  per  head.  An  interesting  and: 
novel  feature  in  connexion  with  the  school  is  a 
workshop,  in  which  Mr.  Toombs,  the  head-  ' 
master,  proposes  to  teach  the  boys  the  use  of ' 
various  simple  tools,  how  to  execute  trivial, 
repairs,  and  in  other  ways  to  make  them  on: 
leaving  school  handy  and  intelligent  lads. 

Constructional  Ironwork.  — Messrs,  r 
Rownson,  Drew,  & Co.  send  us  a very  well- 
illustrated  catalogue  of  constructional  iron- 
work, beams,  trusses,  sections  of  roofs,  fire-' 
proof  floors,  &c.,  as  carried  out  by  them.  Their: 
iron  tank  construction  appears  very  satisfactory; ; 
occasional  serious  failures  in  such  tanks  render  i 
this  an  important  matter.  In  the  combination; 
of  iron  beams  and  concrete  wo  observe  that,  as : 
in  other  illustrated  catalogues  of  the  same: 
clasB,  the  influence  of  the  concrete  in  resisting: 
compression,  and  thus  rendering  possible  thel 
reduction  of  the  area  of  the  upper  flange  of  the  I 
beam,  is  not  taken  into  account.  So  much  has 
been  said,  and  so  many  experiments  made  in 
regard  to  this,  that  it  is  odd  that  it  should  be  I 
so  constantly  overlooked. 

Sunday  Exhibition  Opening. — The  Council : 
of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  Picca- 
dilly, have  generously  placed  their  present  Exhi- : 
bition  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sunday  Society,  and : 
it  will  accordingly  be  open  next  Sunday  to  thel 
members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends ; ; 
and  on  Sunday,  March  1st,  the  Exhibition  will 
be  open  to  the  public  by  tickets,  which  may  be  i 
had  free  by  all  who  make  written  application : 
to  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 1 
No.  8,  Park-place  Villas,  W.,  the  only  condition: 
being  that  each  applicant  must  send  a Btamped 
and  addressed  envelope  for  the  reply. 

Masons’  Strike  at  Cardiff. — Last  week 
the  masons  employed  at  the  new  Roath  Dock, 
now  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs. 
Nelson  & Co.,  at  Cardiff,  to  the  number  of  150, 
struck  work  against  an  infringement  of  their 
local  rule  by  which  their  working  hours  are 
regulated.  As  one  result,  upwards  of  500 
other  men  who  were  no  parties  to  the  dispute 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work.  By  the  latest 
accounts,  however,  a foreman  who  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  masons,  and  whose 
discharge  was  demanded  by  the  men,  has  gone 
away,  and  the  men  were  to  resume  work  on 
Thursday  morning  last. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Reports. — Johnston’s 
registered  “Clerk  of  Work”  Report  Sheets 
(published  by  Morison  Bros.,  99,  Buchanan- 
street,  Glasgow),  of  which  a specimen  has  been 
sent  to  us,  are  very  compactly  arranged,  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient  and  time- 
saving. Although  published  in  Scotland,  they 
are  applicable  for  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Fost-Office,  Inverness. — According  to  the 
Scotsman,  it  has  been  definitely  arranged  that 
new  and  more  commodious  premises  will  be 
erected  for  the  Inverness  Post-office,  on  a site 
fixed  upon  in  a street  at  present  bemg  con- 
structed in  a central  part  of  the  town.  The 
building  will  cost  not  less  than  10,0001. 
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.e  Proposed  Park  at  Dulwich.. — A depu- 
l \ from  the  Vestry  of  St.  Luke’s  has  waited 
t.  the  Charity  Commissioners  at  Whitehall 
t icit  the  interference  of  the  commissioners 
j.tbe  proposals  of  the  governors  of  Dulwich 
( ge  to  make  a free  gift  of  72  acres  of  land  to 
t Metropolitan  Board  for  the  purpose  of  a 
B3  park  in  South  London.  The  argumonts 
( that  the  property  in  question  was  held  upon 
t for  the  joint  benefit  of  four  metropolitan 
[hes, — namely,  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate; 
Saviour’s,  Southwark;  St.  Luke’s,  and 
berwell, — and  it  should  be  used  for  the 
Eittional  purposes  for  which  it  was  left. 
Seymour  Fitzgerald,  in  reply,  said  the 
[taissioners  were  appointed  for  a special 
I ise,  and  it  would  be  entirely  beyond  their 
fyions  to  express  an  opinion  upon  a matter 
mi  was  before  Parliament. 

[.  Michael’s  New  Schools,  Little  Har- 
&. — Mr.  Lowe,  architect,  Manchester,  who 
nailed  in  to  adjudicate  upon  the  plans  sent 
i the  committee  formed  for  the  erection  of 
i|jchools  at  Little  Harwood,  in  connexion 
l3t.  Michael’s  Church,  has  chosen  those  of 
L Robinson,  Derby  and  Blackburn,  as  the 


first  in  order  of  merit,  and  those  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Shorrock  and  Messrs.  Stones  & Gradwell  as 
second  and  third  respectively.  The  design  of 
Mr.  Robinson  will  be  carried  out.  It  is  only 
proposed  to  erect,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
infauts’  school,  to  be  used  also  as  a mission- 
room  on  Sundays.  The  building  will  be  Gothic 
in  style,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  1,000/. 

Dundee. — At  a meeting  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dundee  School  Board  on  the  5th 
inst.,  plans  of  Rosebank  and  Butterburn  Schools, 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  architect  for  the  Education  Department, 
were  submitted  by  Mr.  Maclaren.  The  plans 
for  Rosebank  showed  accommodation  for  one 
hundred  additional  scholars,  and  those  for 
Butterburn  additional  accommodation  for  thirty- 
four  scholars.  The  committee  approved  of  the 
plans,  and  instructed  that  they  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  Education  Department  for 
approval. 

Swinton. — At  a meeting  of  the  Church- 
building Committee,  Swinton,  near  Rotherham, 
Mr.  II . L.  Tacon,  of  Rotherham,  was  appointed 
architect  for  proposed  section  of  a church  to  be 
built  at  Swinton  Bridge. 


./[PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


For  rebuilding  the  Jamaica  Coffee  House,  St.  Michael's- 
alley,  Cornhill.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 
Deduct  if 

J.  Dover  £9,670 

W.  Brass  & Son  ...  9,374 
Lawrence  & Sou  ...  8,657  . 

J.  Maiisbridgo 8,-13)16 


0 600  0 0 

7 596  12  0 


H.  E.  Nightingale  8,161  0 0 HO)  0 0 


Higgs  & Hill 
Perry  & Co. 
J An  ley 
W.  Downs  . 
\V.  Oldrey* 


7,912  0 0 490  0 0 

0 0 625  0 0 


7,602 

7,389  O O 316  0 

7,1 '3  0 0 7 CO  0 

* Accepted. 

[Architect’s  estimate  if  Bath  stone,  6,110/.] 


For  a new  house  at  Harrold,  Beds  (exclusive  of  grates, 
chimney-pieces,  tiled  hearths,  and  hall  floor),  for  Mr. 
Charles  Pettit.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect,  Bedford  : — 

White,  Bedford £2,557  0 0 

Foster,  Kempston 2 4)0  0 0 

Kimberley,  Banbury  2^300  0 O 

Wart  n,  Bedford  .". 2,142  0 0 

C.  & G.  Clayson,  Harrold  2,095  0 0 

C.  Clayson,  Harrold  2,0.57  o 0 

Iret.  n,  Noithampton  1,996  0 0 

Brown,  Wellingborough  (accepted)  1,733  0 0 


For  a villa  residence  on  the  Bower  Estate,  Goldington- 
road,  Bedford  (exclusive  of  electric  bells,  grates,  and 
chimney-pieces),  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Perry.  Mr.  John  Day, 
architect,  Bedford  : — 

Kimberley,  Banbury £1,360  0 0 

VV  bite,  Bedford  1,324  0 0 

Foster,  Kempston  1,226  0 0 

Adams,  Bedford  1,215  0 0 

Warton  & Waiker,  Bedford  ..  1,210  0 0 

Smith,  Bedford l(<99  0 0 


Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

' By  whom  required. 

1 1 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

,»d  Asylum  at  Hartwood 

1 

1 of  Lunacy  j 

10  at  60/. 

Feb.  28th 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 


INature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


and  Asphalting  Footpath  ... 

S Horses  

fo  Sleepers  

Ids,  Pillows,  Deal  Tables  Ac.  , 


isVuiering 

fct. Iron  Girder  Bridg 
bon  of  Works  ....  ... 

lof  Materials,  and  Execution  of  Works 

[ion  of  Athemcum  Building,  King's 
n,  into  a Post-Office 


By  whom  required. 


ty-C 

».ag  and  Laying  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Sc. 
Cng  Concrete  Sea  Wall,  &c 

4 to  P.  sf-Office,  Nottingham  

1st. Office.  St  Alban's 

Bet  ion  of  Brick  Sewer 

f.ind  Materials  


fpoo!  

H up  Roads  

(rain  as  e 

)bf  Various  Materials  

fi»y  Timber  Foot-Bridge,  &c.,Battrsea 
B?  away  of  Slop  and  Rubbibh 


ft*nd  Materials  

flWorks  

Irtiou  of  Subsidosce  Tanks.  Ac 

Kontracts  

Ig  of  Queen's  Bridge  

H for  Infectious  Diseases  ....  . 

Rhs  

ibtion  of  Main  Sewers,  &<■ 

tig  Four  Houses  


Tottenham  Local  Board 
8t.  Giles’s  Brd  of  Wks. 
Great.  Western  Ky.  Co. 
Guardians,  Parish  of 

Lambeth  

Strand  Board  of  Works 
Leicester  Corporation 
Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Vestry  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  George-in-the-East 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
do. 

Warminster  Local  Brd. 
Bray  Township 

Commissioners  

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

do. 

Paddington  Vestry 

Surbiton  Improvement 

Commissioners  

Trustees,  We  leyan 
Chapel,  Sandwich  .... 
Wandsworth  B.  ofWks. 
Finchley  Local  Board  .. 
Fulham  Board  ofWks. 
Met.  Board  of  Works 
Vest, i y of  the  Parish 
of  Lambeth 


Fromo  U.S.A 

do. 

Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
RePast.  Corporation  ... 

Wrexham  R.  S.  A 

Stockport  Corporation 
Farnham  Local  Board 
G.  Miller  


Architect,  Surveyor,  < 
Engineer. 


— De  Pape 

G.  Wallace  

Official  

do. 

do. 

J.  Gordon  

J.  Lovegrove 

Official  

do. 

do. 

E.  Easton  & Co 

P.  F.  Comber  

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

W p.  Beal  

Official  

G.  W.  Brumell 

Official  

do. 

Hugli  McIntosh  

d >. 

P.  Edinger 

do. 

Official  

J.  C.  Bretland 

A.  C.  Baugh  

A.  M.  Fowler  

J.  Lemon  


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Fob.  24th 

TTl- 

do. 

TTl 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

Feb.  25th 

TTl 

do. 

iU 

do. 

XX. 

Feb.  26th 

xxi. 

Feb.  27th 

;; 

do. 

iL 

Feb.  28th 

xxi. 

March  2nd 

do. 

iL 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

ii. 

March  3rd 

do. 

do. 

iU 

March  4th 

TT 

March  6th 

ii. 

do. 

do. 

TT 

March  6th 

iL 

do. 

iU 

March  10th 

March  14  th 

jj_ 

March  18th 

March  2 'th 

ii_ 

Mar.  Ii  23rd 

TTl 

Not  stated 

For  additions  to  the  Horse  Shoo  and  Magpie  Inn,  Great 
Bath-street,  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  W.  Ansell,  surveyor :— 

Godden  & Son £168  0 0 

W.  J.  Haskell  (accepted) 148  10  0 

Accepted  for  repairs  to  the  Laurels,  Tilehurst,  Reading, 
for  Mr.  H.  Hamp.  Mr.  George  Way  mouth,  architect: — 

S.  Hunt £471  o 0 

Stables. 

S.  Hunt  and  St.  Pancras  Iron  Works...  457  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  four  cottages  at  Hampton 
(Heatblleld  Estate),  for  Mr.  Foy,  Twickenham.  Mr. 
Brown,  architect,  Richmond  : — 

A.  Chivers  £401  0 0 


For  building  four  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  with  altera- 
tions, additions,  new  stables,  Ac.,  to  the  White  Horse 
Public-house,  Chisleburet,  for  Messrs.  Marsdon,  East- 
wall*  Brewery,  Chichester.  Mr.  T.  8.  Archer,  architect : — 

Coombs  r>  HHft  o O 

Holliday  & Greenwood  

Wood  

Otway  (withdrawn) 

Lowe  (withdrawn)  

Second  List. 

Picton  2,675 

Arnaud  2,652 

Wood  2,491 

Holliday  & Greenwood  2,367 


2,397  0 
2,3h  4 0 
2,272  0 
2,199  0 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

it  

It  Surveyors,  R.E.  Dept. 

1 

Boro’.  Knginr,  Tynmth. 

Civil  8ervlce  Com 

Not  stated  

March  4th 

xviii. 

TENDERS. 

(M  for  the  renovation  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
bampton.  Mr. . I.  R.  Neall,  architect 
i.  J.  & W.  Cockerill,  Wolverhampton : — 

'.the  r ofing £227  0 0 

the  reseatiug  in  pitch  pine 495  5 0 

8 tone  reredos  and  Command- 
ant tablets  167  o 0 

i flues,  &c. , for  heating  apparatus  41  10  0 

J.  Heating  Apparatus  and  Boiler. 

I*  Attwood,  Stourbridge 100  0 0 

Interior  Painting  and  Decorations. 

.low,  Wolverhampton £120  0 0 

ed  for  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Boniface 
-iiurch  Union-street,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  C A 
Tinted',  Mile  End:-- 

U ' & Co 0 0 


For  making  a new  road  and  laying  down  pipe  Fewer  and 
surface-water  drain  on  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans’  Estate, 
Catford,  Kent.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Young  : — 

Nowell  & Robson £4,655  0 0 

Dunmore 4,625  0 0 

Hobbs  4,250  0 0 

Black  more 3,868  0 0 

Beadle  Bros 3 715  0 0 

...!”!  3*697  0 0 

Woodbam  & Fry  3 489  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a wrought-iron  highway  bridge  on 
cast-ir.in  screw  piles,  over  the  river  Nar,  Wisboch-road 
(width  of  river  113  It.).  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  engineer  : — 
George  Moss,  64,  South  Hill-road, 

Liverpool  £4,171  7 2 

Thomas  Gibson,  93,  Stockwell  Park- 

road,  London 3,900  0 0 

M.  T.  Shaw  & Co.,  141,  Cannon  street, 

London  Bridge 3,766  16  0 

Handvside  & Co.,  Britannia  Iron- 
works, Derby 3,717  10  0 

C.  Williams  & Co.,  23,  Queen  Ann's- 

gute,  Westminster  3,638  0 0 

E.  C.  & J.  Keay,  Coiporation-street, 

Birmingham  3,421  16  4 

Bridge  & Roofing  Co.,  Darlaston, 

S iuth  Stafford  3,362  0 0 

Green  & Burleigh,  Suffolk  - lane, 

London  3 294  0 0 

Goddard  & Massey,*  Nottingham  ...  2,876  0 0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  2,907/.] 

* Accepted. 


Messrs.  Barrett  & Co.,  Limited.  Mr. 
g8,  No.  3,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
„ mtities  by  Mr.  Morris  Evans,  7,  John- 
street,  Adelphi  : — 

C.  Dickinson,  Loughborough  Junction  £720  0 0 

G.  Stephenson,  Hampstead  676  0 0 

Fish,  Prestige,  & Co.,  Pimlico 674  0 0 

H.  & E.  Lea,  Warwick-street,  W 670  0 0 

F.  Higgs,*  Loughborough  Junction  ...  610  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  additions  to  Somerset  House,  High-road,  Totten- 
ham, for  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler.  Messrs.  D.  Campbell  & 
Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Humphreys  .....£1,175  0 0 

Rider  1,070  0 0 

Fairhead  & 8on,  Enfield 986  0 0 

Knight 983  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a small  block  of  artisans’  dwellings 
Half  Nicholl-street,  Bethnal  Green,  for  Messrs.  M.  & A. 
Davis.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  architect,  Mile  End.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  Hawker  — 

Calnan  & t o £1,491  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  1,483  0 0 

Murk  Gentry 1.419  0 0 

S.  Jerrard  1,393  0 0 

J.  Holding 1,360  8 6 

Paine  Bros 1,360  0 0 

T.  Higgs 1,280  0 0 

J.  Walker  1,279  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 1,278  0 0 

Saunders  & Co 1,233  0 0 

England  & Thompson  (withdrawn) ...  1,011  0 0 


For  new  residence  for  Mr.  Demery,  at  Bedford,  Messrs. 

Usher  & Anthony,  architects  : — 

8.  Foster,  Hedlord  £631  0 0 

Freshwater  & Co-by,  Bedford  627  0 0 

George  Haynes,  Bedford  617  0 0 

W urton  & Walker,  Bedford 610  0 0 

J.  P.  White,  Bedford  606  0 0 

G.  Harrison,  Bedford 497  0 0 
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Acoepted  for  heating  Queen’s  Head-street  Schools,  for 
the  London  School  Board  : — 

Gardner's  (J.  & C.  Christie), London  £257  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  residence,  Park  street,  W esf 
Luton,  for  Dr.  Kitt  Tomson.  Mr.  W . J.  Pearson,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

F.  F.  White  £1,083  0 0 

D.  Dunham  & Son  943  0 0 

K.  Ford  795  0 0 

Slough  Bros,  (accepted)  770  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  cottages  in  Crow hurst-road, 
Colchester.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodey, architect : — 

J.  B.  Payne  £520  0 0 

A.  Glad  well  605  0 0 

A.  Chambers  460  0 0 

F.  Dupont *74  0 0 

G.  Bowles  W7  0 0 

C.  Oldridge  417  10  0 

G.  Dobson 139  0 0 

K.  Eado  4)9  0 0 

H.  Ambrose  398  16  0 

A.  Diss  383  0 0 

For  pipe-laying,  supplying  hydrants,  cocks,  sluice 
valves,  &e.,  for  the  Local  Board  of  Claines,  near 
Worcester  — 

Chandler  A Sons,  London  £2,100  0 0! 

W.  Thomas,  Bangor  1,298  0 O 

Thomas  Proud,  Birmingham 1,228  0 0 

Thomas  Williams,  Swansea  993  0 0 

J.  Guild,  Newport,  Mon 970  0 0 

U.  Hill,  High  Wycombe  96-3  0 0 

J.  Bennett,  Dudley  917  0 0 

Jones  & Fitzmaurice,  Birmingham ...  937  0 0 

F.  C.  Bugbird,  Enfield  913  0 0 

W.  Bailey,  Barrow-in-Furness 895  0 O 

Evans  Bros.,  Wolrerhauiptou 888  0 0 

J.  Young,  Skegness  855  0 0 

G.  Law,  Kidderminster  (accepted)...  827  0 0 

John  Jevens,  Dudley  (withdrawn)..,  773  0 0! 

For  rebuilding  the  Steamship,  Naval- row,  Blaekwall,  for 
Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  & Co.  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  architect,  Hauburv-street,  Spitalfields  : — 

J-  Anley  £2,445  0 0 

O.  Marr  2,390  0 0 

W.  Shurraur  2,3-10  0 0 

S.  W.  Hawkings  2,215  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  (accepted)  2,175  0 0 

For  pewterers’  work  at  the  Ranelagh  Arms,  Roman- road. 
Old  Ford,  for  Mr.  N.  Argent.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archi- 
tect, Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields : — 

J.  C.  Edwards £193  9 o 

W.  Rogers  (accepted)  160  12  0 

J.  Thompson 169  10  0 

For  repairs,  painting,  and  decorations  at  Clyde  House, 
Tottenham,  ior  Mr.  Booker.  Mr.  A.  Richards,  sur- 
veyor : — 

Smith  £155  o 0 

Fairhead  & Son,  Enfield  163  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Surbiton  Hill,  for 
Mr.  R.  A.  Morris.  Messrs.  Wilson  & James,  architects, 
Lonsdale  Chambers,  27,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon,  1 Adelaide-street,  Charing* 
cross,  W.C. 

J.  A C.  Bowyer £1,825  0 0 

W.  KUlick  1,750  0 0 

T.  R.  Docking  1.727  13  6 

Hill  Bros 1,720  0 0 

G.  Jervis  8mith. 1,028  1 4 0 

R.  W\  Starkey  1,583  1 3 

Turtle  A Appleton  1,644  0 O 

F°r  Jicarag°  House  at  Hessle,  near  Hull.  Messrs, 
plied  S°D'  & Wilson,  architects.  Quantities  Bup- 

F.  Blackburn  o->  2 40  0 n 

SimosonASon ......T../.  2, lib  7 0 

H.  Granby 2,106  0 0 

M.  Harper 2,051  0 0 

“•  £rost  1,960  17  6 

R.  Sergeant  1,900  0 0 

J.  T.  Skinner  (accepted)  1,839  17  0 

D.  Robinson  (withdrawn)  1 927  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  ward  at  the  Merthyr  Infir- 
mary for  the  Poor,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  :— 

John  Williams,  Morgantown  £455  1 5 0 

John  Williams,  Castle-street  39j  8 6 

W,  I.  Lewis  (accepted  conditionally)  310  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Ivy  House  and  rebuilding  a shop 
and  repairing  two  cottages,  St.  John’s-r-'ad,  Hoxton,  for 
Messrs.  B.  A G.  Hyan.s.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect, 
Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields : — 

J.  Kiddle  A Sous £2,325  0 0 

8.  Salt  2,176  0 0 

J.  Anley 1,963  0 0 

C.  Mari-  1, 915  0 0 

W.Shurmur  1,944  0 0 

8.  W.  Hawkings ...  . 1,897  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  (accepted)  1,822  0 0 


ForBarking  sewerage  works.  Contract  No.  2.  Messrs. 
B.  S.  B undell,  Doncaster,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  Barking, 
joint  engineers : — ■ 

G.  Smith,  Newcastle  £9,571  0 0 

Hill  A Co.,  Cathays,  Cardiff  9,639  0 0 

H.  Hill,  High  Wycombe 7.908  0 0 

J.  Whetbam,  Weymouth,  Dorset 

Bottoms  Bros.,  Battersea 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham 

Beadle  Bros  , Erith 

J.  Smith,  Barking  

Cook  A Co.,  Battersea 


7,273 
6,9  4 
6,495 
6,128 
6,038 
6,853  0 


Cunhif,  I-eigb,  Lancashire  (accepted)  6,3-2  0 0 


Working  Lads'  Institute,  Whitechapel. — We  are  asked 
by  Mr.  A.  Reed,  of  Stratford,  to  say  that  his  tender  for 
this  job  should  not  have  been  included  wi'h  the  tenders 
for  above  given  in  our  last  issue  (p.  255),  as  it  was  with- 
drawn on  January  23. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

K.  and  Co. — W.  E.  M. — A.  K. — E.  L.  B. — G.  C.  (we  cannot  answer 
ch  questions). — H.  H. — G.  A.  W.  (we  cannot  print  your  letter,  which 
practically  an  advertisement;  hut  it  has  been  forwarded  to  our 
correspondent).— A.  H.— G.  F.  B.— F.  W.  (thanks  ; not  required).— 
G.  If.—' W.  G.  S.— E.  B. 

All  statements  of  facte  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
tioii  n“me  &nd  addre“  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlca- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  0 ^ 

^'°TK-  The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Wc  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

1 oommunicatioBs  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  bo 
addressed  to  1HB  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ' 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4*  m 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) ..."  Os!  6il! 

arms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special’ Ad vei - 
rnents  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

SOUP  Lines  (about  THIRTY  worthier  under J».  g«L 


Each  additional  line  (about  tf 


Os.  8d. 


PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NKCE88ARY 

"Of  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 

■ r by  Money  Order,  payable 


_ Stamps  ...  

remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter' 
the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  t. 

D0UGLA8  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 
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Notes  on  Early  Painting  and  Craftsmen- 
Painters. 

speaking  of  the 
craft  or  trade  of 
painting,  we  have 
been  long  accus- 
tomed to  associate 
its  practice  with 
house  -finishing, 
and,  therefore,  we 
call  it  a building 
trade.  If  we  go 
back,  however,  a 
few  centuries,  we  find  this  craft  existing 
under  a different  set  of  conditions  than  what 
obtained  at  a later  period,  when  the  revival  of 
art  in  Western  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
brought  a distinct  class  of  practitioners  to  the 
front,  and  when  the  artist  found  a special  field 
for  his  talent  without  being  obliged  to  combine 
fine  art  with  handicraft.  The  brotherhood  or 
guild  of  painters  existed  from  a very  early 
period  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  before  it  was 
incorporated.  We  have  in  the  civic  records  a 
very  interesting  acknowledgment  made  by  a 
painter  in  the  12th  Edward  I.  (1284).  This 
entry,  which  is  in  Latin,  says  : — “ On  Friday, 
the  Eve  of  St.  Botolph,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward,  Nicholas  Bacon, 
painter,  acknowledged  that  he  was  bound  to 
Hugh  Motun,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  for 
cinople,  vermilion,  and  canvas,  varnish  and 
verdigris,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  the  same 
Hugh  or  his  certain  attorney,  ten  shillings  at 
the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  ten  shillings 
at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  without  delay.” 
This  very  distinct  mention  of  the  materials 
used  for  varnish  painting  upon  canvas  is 
worthy  of  particular  note,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  than  a century  earlier  than  the  time  of 
John  Van  Eyck,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been 
its  inventor.  In  our  “ Notes  ” some  months 
ago*  on  “ Early  Plastering  and  Plasterers,”  we 
alluded  to  the  practice  of  fresco-painting  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  connexion  with  the  walls  of  our 
ecclesiastical  buildings  and  the  state  chambers 
of  our  chief  castles,  and  no  doubt  native 
painters  of  skill  participated  in  the  work  as 
well  as  foreign  artists.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  painters  began  to  make  sore  com- 
plaint about  the  decay  of  their  craft  by  reason 
of  other  persons  that  had  not  been  apprenticed 
to  the  calling  undertaking  painting  work,  and 
the  house-plasterers  among  others  were  accused 
of  intermeddling  “in  the  same  science.”  We 
are  told  much  slight  work  was  palmed  off  as 
pictures  of  the  queen,  noblemen,  and  others. 
And  as  J ohn  Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow, 
tells  the  story, — “ People  bought  the  same, 


* See  Builder,  May  31,  1884,  p.  774. 


being  much  deceived,  for  that  such  pictures 
and  works  were  not  substantially  wrought, 
a slander  to  the  whole  company  of  painters, 
and  a great  decay  of  all  workmanship  in  the 
said  science,  and  also  a great  discouragement 
to  divers  forward  young  men  desirous  to  travel 
for  knowledge  in  the  same.”  Complaints  were 
also  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
but  without  redress  : so  in  1575-6  the  craft  of 
painters  addressed  Elizabeth,  and  shortly  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a charter  of  incorporation, 
and  became  known  in  future  as  the  Painter  - 
Stainers.  The  craft  or  guild,  among  other  ex- 
clusive privileges,  obtained  power  to  prevent 
persons  following  the  trade  who  had  not  been 
apprenticed  to  that  mystery  for  seven  years. 
They  had  also  authority  to  enter  shops,  ware- 
houses, or  workhouses  of  men  exercising  the 
craft,  and  to  “ search,  examine,  and  survey 
their  works,  painting,  colours,  or  other  stuff.” 

In  Elizabeth’s  time  we  see,  as  at  a much 
later  period,  the  painters  or  painter- stainers  of 
London  were  not  merely  house-painters,  but 
essayed  a little  artistic  work  in  picture  and 
sign  painting.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Sergeant- 
painter  was  one  George  Gower,  and  it  was  his 
office  and  that  of  his  deputies  to  superintend 
all  the  painting  work  required  in  the  service 
of  her  Majesty.  To  enumerate,  this  included 
“ all  colour,  oil,  varnish,  workmen,  and 
labourers,  as  well  free  as  foreign,  and  all 
manner  of  necessaries  and  stuff  whatsoever, 
meet  for  to  be  employed  for  that  service.  And 
also  to  take  up  all  manner  of  carriages,  as 
barges,  boats,  carts,  wagons,  horses,  with  their 
furniture,  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
premises,  as  well  by  water  as  land  at  reason- 
able payments  and  prices  to  be  made  on  that 
behalf.”  The  Sergeant- painter  to  the  Queen 
had  certainly  a kind  of  public  department  to 
control,  and  if  he  was  obliged  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  certain 
pictures  and  statues,  like  our  modern  First 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  his  decision  would  not  give  unmixed 
satisfaction  to  the  artists  and  artist-craftsmen 
of  his  day.  In  the  1st  Edward  III.  (1327),  in 
the  civic  records,  there  is  a long  agreement 
drawn  up  in  Latin  and  Norman  French,  having 
relation  to  the  grievances  of  the  painters  as 
well  as  their  brother-crafts,  the  joiners,  and  the 
lorriners  in  copper  and  iron,  who  were  assaulted 
and  defrauded  by  the  craft  of  the  saddlers. 
There  was  an  appearance  before  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs  on  the  part  of  the  offenders  and 
the  offended,  and  certain  rules  as  to  the  future 
were  agreed  to.  The  saddlers  appear  to  have 
ridden  the  high  horse  for  a long  time,  beating 
and  otherwise  maltreating  the  painters  and 
men  of  other  trades,  and  repudiating  their 
lawful  debts.  The  painters  were  owed  upwards 
of  100 1.,  and  the  other  trades  lesser  sums. 


Alleged  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  one 
trade  by  another  has  been  an  immemorial 
cause  of  trade  disputes,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  guilds 
have  been  abolished,  trade  jealousies  still  exist 
to  a remarkable  extent.  The  infringement  of 
a trade  mark  in  these  days  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  an  illegal  act,  and,  apart  from  the  litiga- 
tion ensuing  from  a flagrant  case  of  fraud,  we 
constantly  see  what  an  amount  of  bad  blood 
is  generated  even  on  the  suspicion  of  a colour- 
able imitation.  Apropos  to  the  early  allusion 
to  oil  painting  above,  as  also  to  the  crafts  of 
painters  and  saddlers,  there  is  a passage  in  the 
Liber  Horn,  temp.  Edward  II.  (preserved  in  the 
Guildhall),  of  interest, — “ Rules  as  to  painting 
old  and  new  saddles.  It  is  provided  that  no 
one  put  any  but  good  and  pure  colour  upon 
gold  and  silver ; that  is  to  say,  good  cynople, 
good  green,  good  vermilion,  or  other  colour 
tempered  with  oil  and  not  brasil  or  indigo  of 
Baidas  or  any  other  bad  colour.”  The  sinople 
was  most  likely  the  green  colour  mentioned  in 
old  French  heraldry,  the  brasil  was  a coarse 
red,  and  the  indigo  should  be  from  Bagdad 
instead  of  “ Baidas.” 

To  skilled  and  artistic  members  of  the  old 
guilds  of  painters  may  be  safely  attributed 
sundry  paintings  and  pictures  that  formerly 
embellished  the  walls,  wainscots,  and  ceilings 
of  their  old  trade-halls  in  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  three  kingdoms  as  well  as  in 
London.  The  painting  of  sign-boards  and  the 
pictorial  representations  of  men,  animals,  birds, 
and  mystic  personages  over  the  doors  of  inns 
and  hostelries  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  work 
of  members  of  the  painter’s  craft,  though  there 
have  been  a few  artists  in  modern  days,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished  members  of 
their  profession,  who  did  not  disdain  in  their 
early  career  painting  a pictorial  sign  for  an  inn. 
Large  prices  have  been  demanded  and  paid  for 
some  of  these  signs  in  our  own  day,  when  their 
author  became  known.  Before  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  which 
abolished  the  old  trade  guilds  of  Dublin,  the 
craft  of  the  painters  or  painter-stainers  did  not 
exist  as  a distinct  guild  among  the  twenty-five 
minor  corporations  of  that  city,  but  the  trade, 
nevertheless,  was,  in  its  representation,  asso- 
ciated with  another  ; indeed,  two,  three,  or 
more  crafts  were  often  represented  by  a guild 
which  bore  no  relation  in  name  or  affinity 
of  pursuit  with  those  associated  with  it.  In 
Glasgow,  for  instance,  the  craft  or  ancient  guild 
of  Wrights,  i.c.  Carpenters,  had  associated  with 
them  the  painters  and  plasterers.  The  wrights 
in  Glasgow  were  originally  mated  with  the 
masons  and  coopers  ; but  the  latter  seeking 
separation,  were  disjoined  in  1567.  Later  on 
the  wrights  sought  disjunction,  and  obtained 
from  the  magistrates  and  town  council  a 
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separate  letter  of  deaconry  or  seal  of  cause, 
dated  the  3rd  of  May,  1600.  It  appears  tlier, 
by  this  incorporation  were  included  wrights, 
glazing-wrights,  boat- wright?,  painters,  bow- 
yers,  and  sawyers.  From  the  minutes  of  the 
Glasgow  Town  Council  of  October  1st,  1659, 
we  take  the  following  curious  entry  as  to  “ One 
painter  in  Glasgow,”  his  skill,  and  the  work 
the  City  Fathers  required  him  to  do  : — “The 
said  day,  in  answer  to  the  supplicationne  given 
in  be  Robert  Marschell,  pyntor,  showing  that 
lies  skill  in  washing  and  pynting  of  houss,  and 
given  proof  thereof  in  sundrie  places  within 
this  brughe,  and  seeing  there  is  but  on  [one] 
the  lyk  within  the  samyn  brughe,  and  not  one 
vthir  in  all  the  Wast  of  Scotland,  desyring 
tberfoir  license  to  practise  and  occupy  the  samyn 
peacablie  heirafter  within  the  said  brughe 
(that  occupation  being  rather  ane  science  nor 
ane  craft),  quhilk  being  weighed  and  considered 
lie  the  said  provost,  baillies,  and  counsell, 
they,  after  consideratioun  had  thereanent,  doe 
heirby  grant  licence  and  libertie  to  the  said 
Rot.  Marschell  to  wash  and  pynt  houss  to 
any  within  this  burghe  or  territorie  thairof 
who  pleases  to  employ  him  for  that  effect 
without  any  impediment  to  be  made  be 
him  thairintill.”  House-painters  must  have 
been  in  a rery  backward  state  in  Glasgow  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Two 
years  earlier  than  the  above  entry,  one  John 
( lolquhoune  appears  to  have  been  in  request 
by  the  Glasgow  Town  Council  for  making 
engines  for  carting  water,  mending  the  town 
clock,  painting,  and  doing  other  town  work. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  1657,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing minute  : — “The  same  day  it  is  concludit 
and  agreid  upone  be  the  saide  Magistrates  and 
Counsell  that  James  Colquhoune  paint  and  fix 
the  tounes  armes  and  zeir  of  God  on  everie 
horologe  brode,  and  that  been  done,  grantis 
warrand  to  James  Bornis  to  pay  the  said  John 
Colquhoune  for  the  paynting  and  collouring  of 
the  four  horologe  brodis  of  the  tolboothe,  and 
gilting  the  letters  thairof  as  they  now  stand, 
the  seume  of  four  hundrethe  merkis  money, 
out  of  the  money  collectit  for  the  buckats,  and 
quhat  the  said  James  does  farder  to  the  globis, 
he  is  to  be  satisfied  thairfore,  be  sicht  of  John 
Walkinschaw.”  The  regular  profession  of 
the  architect  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
under  the  shade  in  Glasgow  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  that  of  the  craft  of 
painting.  In  October,  1678,  one  Alexander 
Thom,  “ architector,”  was  granted  liberty  and 
licence  to  reside  within  the  burgh,  “and  to 
exercise  his  employment  and  calling  in  arehi- 
tectorie  and  measonrie.”  In  1684  we  find  the 
said  Alexander  Thom  sending  in  his  account 
and  getting  paid  in  the  sum  of  405 1.  Scots,  in 
addition  to  other  moneys  previously  received 
for  work  done.  His  work  included,  among 
other  details,  “ cutting  the  king’s  armes  upon 
stone,  furnishing  ane  stone  thairto, — peynting 
and  gilding  thereof,  and  cutting  the  king’s 
armes  on  timber  for  the  king’s  seat  in  the  High 
Kirk,  contryving  the  modelles  of  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  lofts  thereof,  and  for  cutting  severall 
thistles  and  crowns  for  the  use  of  the  said  seat, 
and  his  haill  panes  and  attendance  thairon, 
and  the  taking  down  and  putting  up  the  said 
lofts,  and  for  eight  cedar  tables  and  the  perti- 
nents belonging  thairto,  furnished  be  him  for 
the  use  of  the  town,  &c.” 

Somewhat  cognate  to  our  subject  is  the 
early  craft  or  art  of  glass-painting,  or  staining, 
in  connexion  with  our  Mediaeval  churches,  and 
later  on  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  where 
the  work  of  the  glass-painter  was  executed  in 
movable  casements  and  became  articles  of 
furniture.  The  origin  and  growth  of  glass- 
painting would,  however,  need  a paper  to 
itself ; but,  apart  from  foreign  indebtedness, 
England  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, without  going  back  further,  has  good 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  work  of  her  crafts- 
men-artists,  although  these  men  were  content 
to  be  known  under  the  appellation  of  “glaziers.” 
the  names  of  several  of  these  highly-skilled 
native  craftsmen  have  reached  us,  with  their 
agreements  or  contracts  ivith  their  patrons. 
Dallaway  and  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  from  the 
contracts  made  between  the  benefactors  of  eccle- 
siastical buildings  in  the  middle  centuries 


after  the  Conquest,  the  glaziers  furnished  the 
stained  glass  cut  into  various  shapes  and  inclosed 
in  lead  as  the  colours  were  required.  It  is 
believed  also  that  the  pattern  or  design  from 
which  the  windows  were  composed  was  first 
given  by  the  same  artists  who  painted  the 
walls  in  fresco.  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry, 
executed  the  great  east  window  at  York  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  art  must  have 
been  more  or  less  successfully  practised  by 
native  craftsmen  before  that  time.  James 
Nicholson,  a glass-stainer,  was  in  much  request 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ; and  it  is  recorded  of 
Mark  Willens,  who  died  in  1561,  that  he 
supplied  the  glass-stainers  and  arras-makers  of 
his  time  with  designs  for  their  several  works. 
The  city  company  or  guild  of  glaziers  were 
a long  time  in  existence  before  they  became  a 
chartered  body.  It  was  not  until  the  13th  of 
Charles  I.  that  they  appear  by  the  name  of 
“Master  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  Art 
or  Mystery  of  Glaziers  and  Painters  on  Glass  of 
the  City  of  London.”  At  the  Reformation 
glass-painting  in  connexion  with  our  churches 
passed  under  a dark  and  bursting  storm-cloud 
of  Vandalism,  but  there  was  a revival  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Before  concluding  our  notes,  a passing  allu- 
sion will  not  be  out  of  place  to  the  ancient 
craft  of  writers  of  text  letter  commonly  called 
“ Limners.”  This  class  included  the  illumina- 
tors, painters,  and  decorators  of  manuscripts. 
There  is  an  ordinance  of  the  writers  of  text- 
letter  and  others  who  bind  and  sell  books 
dating  from  the  4th  Henry  IV.  (1403).  The 
representatives  of  these  crafts  petitioned  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  “to  grant  unto  them 
that  they  may  elect  yearly  two  respectable 
men,  the  one  a lymenour  the  other  a text- 
writer  to  be  wardens  of  the  said  trades,”  &c., 
so  that  the  crafts  might  be  better  governed 
and  conducted  in  future,  and  that  good  work 
should  result.  The  Limners  for  the  time  being 
were  granted  what  they  solicited.  Ireland,  at 
least,  may  feel  justly  proud  of  her  early  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  particularly  the  almost 
miraculous  skill  in  ornamentation  evidenced  in 
the  Book  of  Kells.  From  the  fifth  to  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century  illumination,  or  the 
art  of  ornamenting  manuscripts,  was  prac- 
tised with  great  perfection  in  Ireland  in 
connexion  with  the  Church.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  subject  will  find, 
in  the  “ Palmographia  Sacra  Pictoria  ” of  Mr. 
J.  0.  Westwood,  the  English  palaeographer ; 
in  “ Illuminations  and  Fac-Similes  from  Irish 
Manuscripts  in  the  Libraries  of  Switzerland,” 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  of  Zurich  ; 
and  in  the  “ Handbook  to  the  Byzantine 
Court  ” and  “ Art  of  Illumination,”  by 
Digby  Wyatt,  food  for  reflection  and  just 
tributes.  The  influences  of  this  early  school 
of  illumination,  in  the  opinion  of  the  last-named 
writer,  extended  much  further  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  Scotland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  the 
North  of  England,  and  Scandinavia  adopting 
its  peculiar  system  of  ornament.  The  match- 
less illuminators  of  old  have  long  died  out,  but 
m the  architecture  of  tile  long  past  their  influ- 
ence may  be  traced.  The  history  of  civilisa- 
tion is  the  history  of  education  and  science  and 
art  combined.  Stone-carving  in  process  of 
tune  in  the  British  Islands  gave  birth  to 
sculpture  proper  and  painting  as  fine  arts  and 
painting  as  a skilled  craft,  and  other  building 
handicrafts,  performed  good  pioneer  service 


NOTES* 

jlR.  SELLARS’S  Bill  to  amend  t 
system  of  Private  Bill  legislati 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
nosh  a practical  attempt  to  effect 
needed  reform.  When  so  much  natior 
and  public  business  requires  the  attention 
members  of  Parliament,  it  is  wholly  unreaso 
able  to  expect  them  to  sit  as  iudoes  on  t 
numerous  private  Bills  which  require  to 
investigated.  In  one  word,  the  object  of  tl 
Bill  is  the  creation  of  a court  of  not  me 
than  three  judges,  which  shall  be  either  form 


of  the  whole  number,  or  of  a single  judge,  and 
fulfil  the  functions  of  the  present  private  Bill 
Committees.  After  taking  evidence  and  in- 
vestigating the  scheme  and  the  views  of  those 
who  oppose  it,  the  Court  is  to  report  to  Par- 
liament. It  is  to  have  the  power  of  sitting 
when  Parliament  is  not  in  session,  and  of 
reporting  the  results  of  its  investigations 
during  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  when  it 
reassembles.  There  is  also  provision  made  for 
the  court  to  sit  in  other  places  than  London. 
Of  course,  there  are  further  details,  but  such 
are  the  main  features  of  this  scheme. 


THE  advantage  of  the  above  scheme  would 
be  that  it  would  leave  Parliament 
free  to  fulfil  its  larger  functions,  and  that 
it  would  allow  more  time  and  considera- 
tion to  private  Bills,  which  would  not, 
as  now,  be  pushed  into  the  few  months  of 
a session.  In  many  instances,  by  taking  local 
inquiries  by  one  member  of  the  Court,  such  as 
in  tramway  and  gas  Bills,  a great  deal  of 
expense  might  be  sayed,  and  a more  satis- 
factory result  attained  than  is  now  the  case. 
Nor  would  the  absurdity  of  an  appeal  from  a 
Committee  of  the  Commons  to  a Committee  of 
the  Lords,  or  the  reverse,  any  longer  continue. 
The  scheme,  in  some  interested  quarters,  and 
among  very  Conservative  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  are  fond  of  traditional  privileges, 
may  meet  with  opposition,  but  its  main  prin- 
ciples can  scarcely  fail  to  be  approved  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  country  at  large. 

THE  announcement  that  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  are 
reducing  the  time  in  their  great  workshops  at 
Wolverton  by  one  day  in  the  week,  and  one  hour 
in  each  of  the  remaining  five  days,  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  indication  of  bad  times  that  has 
recently  been  given.  From  1854,  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  Railway  Returns  commence, 
to  the  end  of  1883,  the  income  of  the  English 
railways  has  shown  a steady  and  continuous 
increase,  the  sole  exceptions  having  been  in 
the  years  1878  and  1879,  in  the  former  of 
which  there  was  a decLine  of  600,000/  in  gross 
revenues,  followed  by  a further  decline  of  equal 
amount  in  the  latter.  With  this  exception, 
advance  has  been  constant.  From  1854  to  1877 
it  amounted  to  alittle  over  3£  percent,  per  annum, 
year  after  year,  and  it  has  maintained  the  same 
rate  on  the  average  from  1877  to  1883.  The 
repairs  of  engines  and  vehicles  form  an 
accurate  gauge  of  the  activity  of  a line,  as  they 
rise  or  fall  in  close  proportion  to  the  loco- 
motive cost.  The  indication,  therefore,  now 
given  that  the  wear,  and  thus  the  use,  of  vehicles, 
is  falling  off  by  one-sixth  on  this  great  line, 
is  of  the  most  serious  nature  ; more  especially 
coming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  the  decline 
already  brought  to  account  for  the  latter  half 
of  1884.  When  this  mark  of  waning  traffic  is 
compared  with  the  decline  of  fifty-five  ships, 
and  59,000/.  in  receipts,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  in 
January,  1885,  from  January,  1884,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  subject  is  one  demanding  very 
serious  attention. 


rPHE  difficulties  that  attend  the  sanitary 
-L  government  of  suburban  London  do  not 
decrease  as  time  goes  on,  nor  are  they  likely 
to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  great  city  continues  to 
squeeze  out  its  inhabitants  extra  muros,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  country  districts  con- 
tinue to  furnish  perpetual  relays  of  persons 
whom  taste  or  circumstances  induce  to  become 
town  residents.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  the  once  rural  and  exclusive 
Richmond,  which,  for  various  reasons,  has 
fallen  upon  troublous  times,  that  do  not  tend 
to  make  the  position  of  the  powers  that  be  a 
bed  of  roses.  First  and  foremost,  the  cele- 
brated deep  well  in  the  chalk,  about  which  so 
much  lias  been  written  and  said  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  has  been  summarily  extinguished, 
and  the  engineer  and  contractor  desired  to 
carry  away  their  plant.  But  little  has  been 
said  about  it  since  the  final  abandonment  of 
the  undertaking  three  weeks  or  so  ago,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  such  an  ill-con- 
sidered and  costly  fiasco  is  not  creditable  to 
those  concerned.  The  well  was  commenced 
originally  in  1873,  and,  despite  the  experience 
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and  ill-success  of  similar  ventures  at  Kentish 
Town  and  Tottenham  Court-road,  was  pro- 
ceeded with  until  the  great  depth  of  over 
1,400  ft.  was  reached,  while  from  first  to  last 
at  least  75,000 /.  has  been  thrown  away,  with 
scarce  a single  favourable  item  that  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  side.  The  Vestry  has 
another,  though  comparatively  small,  difficulty 
on  hand  in  the  shape  of  the  new  dust-destructor, 
which  was  erected  a few  months  ago  with  many 
laudations  all  round.  It  undoubtedly  does  its 
work  as  far  as  consuming  rubbish  goes,  but  so 
vigorously  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  com- 
plains of  it  as  a nuisance,  and  the  result  is  that 
an  injunction  has  been  applied  for  in  Chancery. 
When  to  the  water  and  the  dust  troubles  is 
added  the  formidable  expenditure  that  is 
looming  over  the  town  for  the  general  drainage 
scheme,  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  the 
authorities  and  the  ratepayers  are  likely  to 
have  anything  but  a pleasant  time  before 
them. 


AMONGST  other  proposals  for  solving  the 
vexed  question  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
Lower  Thames  Valley,  a scheme  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Local  Government  Board,  based 
on  the  Shone  hydro-pneumatic  system,  for 
collecting  and  delivering  the  sewage  to  Bisley 
Moor,  where  it  is  believed  sufficient  land  can 
be  acquired  for  purification  purposes  by  utili- 
sation. As  some  doubts  exist  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  the  land,  the  alternative  is 
suggested  to  adopt  the  tank  system  for  puri- 
fication by  atmospheric  oxygenation,  on  the 
method  patented  by  Messrs.  Shone,  Donald- 
son, & Ault,  which  consists  of  clarification  in 
the  first  instance  by  settlement,  and  upward 
filtration  through  coke  or  gravel,  and  then  by 
discharge  through  perforated  plates,  which 
form  the  sewage  into  a fine  spray,  each  per- 
forated plate  being  separated  from  the  succeed- 
ing one  by  a horizonal  conduit,  in  which  the 
sewage  flows  from  one  cascade  to  the  other  of 
sufficient  length  to  allow  of  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  absorbed  at  each  cascading  with 
the  impurities  in  the  effluent  sewage.  The 
estimated  cost  of  collecting  and  delivering  the 
sewage  to  Bisley  amounts  to  338,054/.,  and  of 
the  tanks  and  cascades  sufficient  to  deal  with 
a volume  of  7,500,000  gallons  a day,  about 
15,000/.,  besides  9,000/.  for  the  land  ; or,  in 
all,  362,054/.  The  annual  charges  are  esti- 
mated at  20,882/.,  inclusive  of  interest  on 
capital  and  redemption  fund.  If  this  is 
intended  to  be  distributed  amongst  a popula- 
tion of  200,000  persons,  it  will  amount  to  a 
rate  of  2s.  per  head  of  population,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  charge  for  the 
collection  and  conveyance  of  the  sewage  within 
each  district  itself.  The  Shone  system  has 
proved  an  effective  one  where  it  has  been  tried, 
and  the  present  proposal  may  be  the  best 
solution  for  a joint  scheme,  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  seemingly,  cannot  but  be  very 
costly. 


PROFESSOR  HENRY  ROBINSON  gave 
an  address  at  the  Parkes  Museum  on 
Thursday  evening,  on  the  subject  of  “River 
Pollution,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed 
that  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of 
1876,  the  result  of  the  various  Royal  Com- 
missions on  the  subject,  was  now  seen  to  be  of 
too  optional  a character,  and  to  have  a fatal 
defect  in  leaving  it  to  local  authorities  (who 
were  often  the  offenders)  to  put  in  force  the 
Act.  Various  abortive  Bills  had  since  that 
time  been  brought  before  Parliament,  and 
there  now  existed  such  a general  agree- 
ment upon  main  points  as  to  enable  further 
legislation  to  be  shaped.  The  recent  returns 
obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land showed  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1876,  only 
fifty-three  cases  had  arisen  under  it,  and  only 
twenty-four  cases  had  resulted  in  orders  being 
obtained  to  desist  from  pollution.  This  ind£ 
cated  that  the  Act  was  practically  a dead 
letter.  The  remedy  would  probably  be  found 
in  the  formation  of  Conservancy  Boards  to 
have  control  over  wide  areas,  and  to  have 
charge  of  watersheds. 


I^ROM  Mr.  MacMahon,  the  Sanitary  In- 
- spector  for  the  District  of  Torquay,  we 
receive  a report  of  “ seven  years’  sanitary 
progress  ” in  that  district  (1878  to  1884), 
printed  by  order  of  the  Board.  In  the  course 
of  it,  the  use  of  tcrebene  oil  is  mentioned  as 
a successful  means  of  detecting  the  existence 
and  position  of  flaws  in  drainage.  We  may 
quote  one  case  as  described  : — 

“In  August,  1879,  there  was  some  illness  and 
complaint  of  had  smells  at  a hoi^se  on  Victoria 
Parade.  At  that  time,  carbolic  acid  was  the  teat 
generally  used.  I tested  the  drains  of  the  house 
carefully,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  arrange- 
ments, but  neither  succeeded  in  discovering  aDy 
cause  for  the  smells,  which  the  occupier  was  con- 
vinced were  drain  smells.  He  pointed  out  a spot  in 
the  party-wall  between  his  and  the  next  shop  as 
beiDg  where  he  sometimes  found  the  bad  odours. 
I obtained  the  adjoining  occupier’s  consent  to  test 
his  drains,  which,  however,  he  maintained  was  un- 
necessary, as  he  was  sure  they  were  right,  having 
been  recently  laid.  The  result  of  the  test  was  un- 
certain, as  the  smell  found  in  the  affected  house 
resembled  gas.  A late  member  of  this  Board  (Dr. 
Campbell)  suggested  ‘terebene’  as  a testing  oil; 
this  was  applied,  with  the  result  that  near  the  door 
of  the  second  shop  the  odour  was  perceptible,  it 
was  unmistakable  in  the  other,  and  in  a cupboard 
in  a direct  line  with  the  other  places  named  it  was 
also  found.  The  drain  was  opened  under  where  the 
smell  was  first  found,  and  about  2 in.  of  the  collar 
of  a pipe  was  broken  off,  from  which,  through  earth 
and  party-wall,  sewer  gas  found  its  baleful  way  to 
the  house.  The  unfortunate  occupier  had  suffered 
illness  in  his  family,  and  some  deaths  also  occurred, 
which  were  to  some  extent  due  to  the  cause  thus 
brought  to  light.  There  has  been  no  complaint  from 
that  house  since.  The  second  case  gave  even  more 
satisfactory  results  as  an  experiment.” 

THE  case  of  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson,  decided 
on  Tuesday,  February  17th,  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  by  which  the  decision  of  Mr. 
J ustice  Pearson  was  reversed,  places  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  pollution  of  underground  water 
on  a satisfactory  footing.  The  Judge  decided 
that  as  a person  has  no  right  of  property  in 
underground  water  percolating  through  his 
soil, — that  is  to  say,  that  a previous  land- 
owner  may  drain  it  away  if  he  pleases, — he 
has  no  right  to  any  particular  quality  of  water 
if  it  reaches  his  land.  The  corollary  of  this 
proposition  naturally  is  that  any  person  through 
whose  property  the  underground  water  perco- 
lates may  do  what  he  pleases  in  regard  to  it, 
may  foul  it,  and  make  it  as  impure  as  he 
pleases.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a decision 
must  be  injurious  in  its  consequences.  A may 
not  have  any  reason  to  take  away  the  water 
which  flows  under  his  land,  and  therefore  it 
reaches  the  land  of  B,  who  pumps  it  up.  But 
had  Mr.  Justice  Pearson’s  decision  remained 
the  law,  then,  as  happened  in  the  particular 
case,  A might  pollute  the  underground  water 
before  B could  get  it,  so  that  it  may  not  only 
be  useless,  but  may  actually  do  injury  to 
any  one  who  uses  it.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
have  now  set  the  matter,  if  we  may  say  so, 
right.  They  have  held  that  a person,  though 
he  may  not  have  a right  to  underground  water, 
yet  if  it  reaches  him,  is  entitled  to  have  it  in 
a pure  condition  ; that  A may  not  pollute  the 
percolating  stream  by  putting  noxious  matter 
into  a place  where  it  will  contaminate  the 
water  which  reaches  the  land  of  B.  It  is  clear 
that  the  decision  may  have  far-reaching  con- 
sequences : for  it  may  preclude  dealing  with  the 
surface  of  lands  in  a way  to  prevent  water 
flowing  underground  therefrom  being  fouled. 
It  cannot  be  confined  to  the  pollution  of  the 
underground  water,  as  in  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson, 
where  an  old  well  was  turned  into  a cesspool 
so  as  to  pollute  the  water  which  the  plaintiff 
drew  from  his  well.  But  wholesome  water  is 
one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  a decision 
which  helps  to  keep  it  pure  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  There  are  certainly  many  country 
villages  where  pollution,  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly, is  permitted.  This  recent,  clear, 
and  common-sense  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  will  place  the  law  on  this  point  in 
such  a state  that  the  pollution  of  underground 
water  can,  we  hope,  now  be  stopped  without 
litigation. 

ANOTHER  case,  that  of  Dawson  v. 

Clementson,  which  Avas  tried  before 
Baron  Huddleston  on  Tuesday  last,  was 
of  some  interest  in  relation  to  the  rights 


of  tenants  to  throAV  up  their  engagements 
in  consequence  of  sanitary  defects  in  a 
house.  In  a general  way,  the  law  is  a great 
deal  too  favourable  to  landlords  in  regard  to 
such  questions.  In  this  case  the  defendant 
(the  landlord)  was  shown  to  have  gone  to  some 
expense  in  relaying  the  drains  before  letting  the 
house  to  the  plaintiff.  The  latter  noticed  a 
disagreeable  smell  under  the  kitchen  Avindow, 
and  the  defendant,  on  attention  being  drawn 
to  it,  satisfied  the  plaintiff'  that  it  was  oAving 
to  a bell  trap  at  that  spot  not  having  been 
kept  charged  Avith  water.  The  plaintiff,  how- 
ever, left  the  house  abruptly  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  engagement,  and  repudiated 
the  contract.  The  defendant's  case  was  that 
no  accusation  of  breach  of  contract  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  house  was  valid 
until  the  plaintiff  had  served  defendant 
with  a notice  to  repair,  Avliich  he  had  never 
done.  The  jury  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  house  was  “reasonably  fit  for  habitation” 
when  the  plaintiff  abandoned  it.  Judgment 
for  defendant,  with  costs.  We  hold  that  in 
the  abstract  no  contract  should  compel  a 
tenant  to  remain  in  an  unhealthy  house  ; but 
it  seems  clear  that  the  plaintiff'  put  himself 
technically  in  the  Avrong,  through  omitting  the 
proper  legal  action,  and  perhaps  exaggerated 
the  evils  complained  of.  Part  of  the  moral  of 
tbe  case  is, — do  not  trust  to  traps  that  require 
artificial  nursing  to  be  kept  in  an  efficient  con- 
dition. 


THE  Water-Colour  Exhibition  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  contains  some  powerful  drawings, 
and  some  of  the  best  Avork  is  signed  by  names 
with  Avhich  Ave  are  not  very  familiar.  Among 
architectural  subjects,  the  “ Exterior  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre”  (179),  by  Mr. 
N.  E.  Green,  may  be  mentioned,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Goodwin’s  “Verona,”  seen  just  as  it  is 
described  in  “ Sordello,”  a dark  outline  against 
a long  flare  of  sunset  light.  Mr.  Herbert 
Marshall’s  “ Sunrise  in  London,  Midwinter  ” 
(79),  is  a very  fine  view  of  the  side  of  West- 
minster Hall  and  the  Victoria  Tower  behind  ; 
but  the  points  of  the  compass  seem  to  have 
been  a little  freely  treated  to  get  the  light 
behind  the  Victoria  Tower.  Mr.  Medlycott’s 
“Westminster,  from  Lambeth”  (66),  is  a 
mere  travesty  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
shows  the  painter  to  have  little  eye  for  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  Edwin  Ellis’s  “The  Shadow  of 
the  Head  ” (178),  a rough  sea  under  the  shadow 
of  a great  rocky  promontory,  is  the  best  thing 
of  his  that  we  have  seen.  Mr.  C.  Robertson’s 
“Whitby”  and  “Newcastle”  (273,  348)  are 
worth  attention,  the  former  especially  ; and,, 
in  a very  different  style,  Mr.  G.  Marks’s 
“Sunshine  and  Shadow  ” (380)  is  a bold 
attempt  to  deal  frankly  with  the  bright  tone 
of  green  verdure  in  strong  light.  Mr.  Bernard 
Evans  treats  “ The  old  Road  to  Maentwrog” 
(535)  in  a style  slightly  reminiscent  of  David 
Cox.  Miss  Helen  Thornycroft  has  one  or  two 
admirable  floAver  pieces,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Steer 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  Dickens  in  his  small 
but  highly-elaborated  representation  of  a scene 
from  “David  Copperfield”  (491), in  the  middle 
of  the  screen. 

THE  sale  is  announced  at  Christie’s,  on  the 
5th  of  March,  of  the  Avorks  of  the  late 
Mr.  Harry  Johnson,  the  Avell-known  water- 
colour artist,  and  formerly  a member  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 
The  draAvings  Avill  be  on  view  on  the  two 
previous  days,  and  will  comprise,  among  other 
things,  many  interesting  sketches  of  monu- 
ments of  Classic  architecture  in  Greece  and- 
Asia  Minor. 

MESSRS.  DOWDESWELL  exhibit,  at  their 
rooms  in  Bond-street,  a collection  of 
marine  sketches  in  Avater  colours  by  Mr.  W. 
Ayerst  Ingram,  comprising  studies  of  sea  water 
under  very  various  conditions  of  light  and 
movement,  not  all  equally  successful.  “ Tide 
Ripple  ” (28)  is  one  of  the  best,  and  “ A Drift- 
ing Match,”  Avhere  a number  of  yachts  are 
nearly  becalmed,  with  every  inch  of  canvas 
set,  is  very  real.  But  our  impression  is  that 
the  artist  is  aiming  at  variety  rather  than 
thoroughness  of  work. 
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THE  Courier  de  VArt  mentions  that  Madame 
de  Chatillon,  a talented  lady  artist,  and 
Professor  of  Painting  in  the  ficole  Municipale 
of  Paris,  is  about  to  organise  a gratuitous 
course  of  instruction  in  drawing  for  ladies 
and  young  girls  who  wish  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  art.  Madame  de  Chatillon  enter- 
tains the  hope  of  thus  founding  a school  of 
design  applicable  to  industries  such  as  are 
most  generally  carried  on,  or  may  be  carried 
on,  by  feminine  hands,  such  as  the  shaping 
and  ornamentation  of  dresses,  the  design  of 
curtains  and  hangings,  of  lace,  the  decoration 
of  books,  painting  on  panels  and  on  glass,  &c. 
The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  we  are 
told,  has  recognised  the  value  of  Madame 
de  Chatillon’s  endeavours,  and  is  prepared  to 
subsidise  the  school. 


ON  SOME  PRINCIPLES  AND  CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF  ANCIENT  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO 
THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  OF  THE  ART* 


THE  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  reply  to  the  offer 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  purchase  certain 
of  the  pictures  in  the  Blenheim  Collection,  as 
given  in  a recently-issued  Parliamentary  paper, 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  Mr.  Wegg’s  rejoinder 
to  Mr.  Boffin’s  overtures  to  that  remarkably 
endowed  literary  man,  “ ‘ I never  ’aggie,  Mr. 
Boffin,’  said  Wegg  ; ‘so,  done  for  double  the 
money.’”  Mr.  Gladstone  informed  the  Duke 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  advise  the 
Treasury  to  give  100,000/.  for  the  “ Madonna 
degli  Ansidei,”  by  Raffaelle,  the  full-length 
equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  by  Vandyck, 
and  the  “ Garden  of  the  Hesperides,”  by 
Rubens,  to  which  the  Duke  replied  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  200,000/.  His  Grace, 
however,  ultimately  agreed  to  accept  70,000/. 
for  the  Raffaelle  and  17,500/.  for  the  Yandyck  ; 
but  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Treasury 
to  obtain  a vote  for  these  amounts,  the 
bargain  cannot  be  regarded  as  concluded. 
The  memorial  sent  in  by  the  Royal  Academy 
in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the  pictures 
is  a curious  specimen  of  composition,  in 
which  Raflaelle’s  “Madonna”  is  said  to  illus- 
trate “that  happy  period  in  which  the  reverent 
purity  and  serene  grace  of  the  master’s  earliest 
work  is  already  mellowing,”  and  more  in  a 
similar  strain.  Let  us  obtain  the  pictures  by 
all  means  if  possible,  but  why  “ gush  ” about 
them? 


THE  next  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
J-  Associatesliip  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects will  commence  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
and  the  last  day  for  receiving  applications  is 
Saturday,  the  7th  of  March.  During  the 
present  week  a provincial  examination  for 
Associateship  is  being  held  at  Manchester 
under  the  direction  of  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects,  the  oral  examination  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Chairman  of  the  London  Board 
of  Examiners,  Mr.  Cates.  The  examination 
renders  the  admission  to  membership  of  the 
Institute  a real  guarantee  of  adequate  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  training  ; it  is  one  of  the 
best  moves  the  Institute  has  ever  set  on  foot, 
both  for  its  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
profession  at  large,  provided  the  latter  accept 
the  situation  en  masse,  as  they  will  probably  be 
more  and  more  inclined  to  do  as  they  recog- 
nise the  value  to  themselves  of  co-operating 
with  a central  body  which  makes  examination 
by  competent  men  a test  of  admission  into  its 
ranks. 


New  Riverside  Fish-market.— The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Westminster  visited  the  East- 
end  on  Wednesday  in  order  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  driving  the  first  pile  at  the  works 
which  have  been  already  begun  for  the  erection 
of  a fish-market  at  Shadwell.  The  site  is  on 
the  shores  of  a deep  bay  of  the  river,  about  one 
mile  and  a half  below  London  Bridge,  one 
advantage  gained  by  the  choice  of  this  situation 
being  that  the  vessels  bringing  up  fish  to  the 
market  will  avoid  the  delays  to  navigation  in 
the  Pool.  The  market  proper,  that  is  for  the 
disposal  of  fish  wholesale,  will  have  a frontage 
99nno  fp'  t0  the  river.and  an  area  of  nearly 
— ,00U  ft.  The  semi-wholsesale  and  retail 
market  to  be  erected  hereafter  will  have  an  area 
of  over  14,000  ft.  Hr.  C.  Dune*  is  the  arohi- 
tect  of  the  market  and  worka.  The  market  is 
being  erected  by  a joint-stock  company. 


I am  to  speak  to  you  to-night  of  some 
principles  and  characteristics  of  architectural 
design  which  may,  I think,  be  usefully  brought 
before  you  for  your  consideration.  My  remarks 
will  be  but  suggestive,  and  will  embody  ideas 
which  you  may  work  out  for  yourselves,  at 
greater  length,  in  your  researches  into  the 
nature  and  the  history  of  ancient  architecture. 
They  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  principles  and 
characteristics  common  to  all  styles,  rather 
than  those  peculiar  to  any. 

It  is  no  insignificant  subject  that  I would 
bring  before  you.  Think  of  the  long  story  of 
the  great  works  of  architecture  in  the  past. 
What  a history  it  is.  Not  to  look  further  back,  let 
us  think  of  that  marvellous  time  when  Greece, 
as  it  were,  brought  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
barbaric  work,  and,  suddenly,  became  the  land 
of  all  that  was  beautiful  in  art, — art  with  its 
sculpture  portraying  nature  and  expressing  the 
life  of  nature,  not  only  in  its  highest  phase,  the 
portraiture  of  ideal  perfection  of  the  human 
form,  but  also  in  the  delicate  beauty  of  carved 
ornament  and  artistic  detail.  Then  on  to  the 
work  of  the  Romans,  massive  and  sturdy,  lack- 
ing, indeed,  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  the 
best  Greek  work,  but  eminently  impressive  and 
manly,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  in 
construction,  inasmuch  as  the  round  arch  was  a 
more  noble  thing  than  a straight  beam  of 


Btone. 

Then,  the  darkness  before  the  dawn, — through 
the  many  gloomy  centuries  of  barbaric  work ; 
and  then,  to  look  only  at  our  own  land,  the 
gradually  refining  and  enriching  work  of  the 
Norman  ; the  effect  of  the  creation  of  Gothic, 
and  the  revolution  that  its  pointed  arch  brought 
about, — the  almost  Greek-like  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  full  of  religious  feeling, 
hardly,  indeed,  seen  at  its  best  in  England,  for 
it  was  more  advanced  and  noble  in  other 
countries, — nevertheless,  replete  with  growing 
beauty  and  interest  amongst  us.  Then  the 
great  time  of  the  fourteenth  ceutury,  when,  for 
refinement  of  design  and  beauty  of  detail,  our 
English  architecture  waR  second  to  that  of  no 
other  country. 

Then  the  fifteenth-century  work,  the  very 
flower  of  the  Gothic  manner,  with  its  develop- 
ment of  the  kindred  arts  of  painting,  of  sculp- 
ture, stained  glass,  embroidery,  and  textile 
fabrics, — works  all  partaking  of  an  architec- 
tural character. 


And  then  the  Renaissance,  with  its  great 
artistic  skill  and  exuberant  richness,  with 


almost  lawless  beauty,  with  some  lack  of  re- 
straint and  a certain  impatience  of  authority. 

We  may  well  review  the  varied  images  which 
such  a vision  calls  up. 

I shall  not  weary  you  by  reciting  any  long 
list  of  examples  of  the  great  works  of  the  great 
past,  or  by  pointing  out  their  merits, — you 
should  know  them  well ; but  rather  speak  of 
some  principles  of  the  art  that  may  lead  us  to 
see  the  shortcomings  of  our  modem  works,  for 
their  possible  improvement.  For  we  are  not 
here  to  recount  the  great  works  of  the  past  in 
our  art,  but  rather  to  try  and  learn  some  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  the  principles  such  examples 
afford.  Before  doing  so  let  us,  briefly,  look  at 
the  building  of  the  present  day.  There  is  little 
we  can  call  architecture. 

Where  in  our  works,  I would  ask,  are  the 
architectural  influences  that  would  tend  to 
educate  the  people  ? 

Look  at  any  of  our  new  towns  where  there  is 
not  the  presence  of  old  buildings  to  redeem  the 
general  aspect  of  ugliness  and  vulgarity.  It  is 
not  that  the  houses  are  merely  deef  :rnte  of  orna- 
ment ; there  is  the  presence  of  i-ilgar  and  ugly 
ornament,  so  - called,  in  plenty,  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  heavy  and  tiresome  profusion. 

The  shapes  and  proportions  of  the  houses 
seem  to  have  come  by  chance  and  without 
design.  The  ugliest  materials  have  been  used, 
bricks  of  the  poorest  colour  and  of  ungainly 
size,  the  roofs  covered  with  cold-looking  blue 
slates,  also  of  too  large  dimensions.  The  details 
of  the  exterior,  throughout,  without  interest, 
delicacy,  or  refinement. 

But  I have  sketched  enough  of  the  outside  of 
the  kind  of  house  which  it  is  a positive  pain  to 
enter,  so  far  as  one’s  artistic  perceptions  are 


* A.  Paper  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  F.S.A.,  read 
before  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the  20th 


concerned.  Inside  we  find  the  Bame  poverty, 
or  vulgarity,  of  design  everywhere.  The  mean- 
ness of  stained  deal  seems  to  have  been  de- 
lighted in,  or,  if  it  could  be  afforded,  that 
ugliest  of  all  woods  “ pitch-pine,”  with  its 
coarse  grain  and  hot  colour.  In  colour,  in 
form,  all  is  without  beauty.  Nor  am  I think-  ■ 
ing  so  much  of  those  unhappy  new  towns 
amongst  us  which  are  devoted,  I had  almost 
said  doomed,  to  manufactures  and  industrial 
works,  where  the  sky  is  darkened,  and  all 
nature  disfigured,  whore  the  enjoyment  of  any 
art  is  almost  impossible.  I am  thinking  rather 
of  modern  watering-places,  and  the  like, — 
places  devoted  to  leisure  and  to  pleasure, 
chosen  for  their  brightness  of  climate  and 
beauty  of  scenery,  but  presently  made  hideous 
by  a very  nightmare  of  badly  designed,  and 
worse  constructed  buildings.  In  such  new 
towns  as  I am  speaking  of,  the  inhabitants 
live  surrounded  by  these  buildings,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  all  artistic  perception.  Or  look  '' 
again  at  our  London  houses  of  a slightly  older,  1 
and  better,  period.  Our  “long,  unlovely  i; 
streets”  are  without  interest  or  dignity,  a 
uniform  dulness,  at  best,  prevails,  with  but  ' 
few  exceptions.  You  may  pass  through  many 
miles  of  our  London  streets  without  seeing  one 
redeeming  building,  or  even  a part  of  any  such 
building.  There  is  a uniformity  of  dreary  ugli-  ' 
ness  alike  in  Camden  Town  and  Belgravia. 
Whitechapel  is  bettor,  thero  are  some  old 
buildings  there.  Is  not  all  this  a satire  on  our 
civilisation  and  on  our  culture  ? 

It  is  easy  for  you  in  these  days  to  compare 
and  contrast  such  modern  buildings  with  ancient  ? 
ones.  If  you  have  not  travelled,  nor  even  seen 
much  of  old  places  in  England,  drawings  and 
photographs  will  have,  broadly,  shown  you  the 
contrast.  And  what  a contrast  it  is.  Now  in 
what  does  this  contrast  principally  consist  ? It 
is  a difference  in  kind,  not  one  merely  of 
degree ; the  whole  feeling,  the  animus,  is 
different. 

And  here  I am  brought  to  speak  of  some  of 
those  principles  and  characteristics  of  archi- 
tectural design  which  I would  bring  before  you  1 
to-night. 

They  are : Refinement,  concentration,  true 
use  of  detail,  symmetry,  economy  of  material, 
contrast,  avoidance  of  extravagance  of  manner, 
suitability,  harmony,  colour,  work  founded  on 
that  of  the  past,  consonance  with  nature,  lastly 
truth. 

Refinement  of  Design. 


Now  if  there  is  one  principle  in  the  practice 
of  architecture  in  the  present  day  which  is 
chiefly  wanting,  it  is,  I think,  the  lack  of 
refinement  of  design. 

What  is  the  history  of  architectural  art  but 
the  history  of  refinement  in  the  art  ? We  have 
briefly  glanced  at  this  history  in  our  own  land. 
What  was  the  one  principle  that  led  on  from 
century  to  century,  from  style  to  style,  but 
that  of  a true  artistic  feeling,  the  desire  for 
refinement.  Nature,  our  great  guide,  never 
stops  in  her  refinement.  We  cannot  gauge  the 
infinite  delicacy  of  nature,  nor  her  redundance 
of  life  and  its  variety.  Now  it  is  in  refinement 
for  architectural  work,  that  this  expression  of 
life  is  chiefly  shown.  According  to  the  material 
and  means  at  command,  there  should  be  the 
careful  expression  of  artistic  power  to  bring 
out,  to  the  utmost,  the  expression  of  life. 

This  expression  is  a groat  principle  of  all 
art,  and  one  to  which  limits  can  hardly  be 
assigned.  It  should  animate  all  your  work. 
Every  detail,  not  only  as  in  the  carving  of 
natural  ornament,  however  conventionalised, 
but  in  architectural  mouldings,  and  the  like, 
should  express  this,  which  is  the  highest  gift 
of  nature, — life.  You  see  it  in  all  good  archi- 
tectural work, — in  the  branching  vault,  and  the 
graceful  clustered  column  from  which  it  springs; 
in  the  steady,  sturdy,  but  thrusting  buttress ; in 
the  vai’ied  modelling  of  carved  ornament;  or 
even  in  the  mouldings  of  a cornice  or  of  a string- 
course. Whatever,  in  architectural  work,  is 
endowed  with  the  expression  of  death  is  bad 
art.  Good  art,  on  the  contrary,  is  ever  imbued 
with  the  expression  of  life.  Look  at  a bit  of 
decorative  carving,  it  may  be  of  the  most  con- 
ventional kind,  as  the  so-called  “honeysuckle” 
of  the  Greeks,  or  carved  leafage  of  one  of  the 
great  periods  of  Gothic  art,  and  you  will  find 
this  expression  of  life  in  the  nervous  curves,  in 
the  strength  of  the  sturdy  stem,  and  the 
delicate,  reaching  or  twisting  spray.  The  whole 
drawing  and  modelling,  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tion, express  life.  You  may  see  this  even  in 
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the  common  utensils  of  daily  use.  Compare  a 
Greek  cup,  of  the  simplest  kind,  with  its  sub- 
dued, refined,  but  nervous  and  animated  curves, 
with  the  similar  vessels  we  may  see  amongst  us 
now.  The  one  is  instinct  with  the  expression 
:of  life,  the  other  is  dead,  as  the  metal  or  the 
clay  out  of  which  it  was  . formed.  It  is  thus 
that  man,  into  whom  was  breathed  the  breath 
of  life,  has,  God-like,  imbued  his  work  with  the 
expression  of  the  Divine  attribute. 

Now,  it  is  refinement  of  design  that  is  such  a 
igreat  aid  in  giving  this  expression  of  life, 
lit  is  not  against  this  principle  that  much  of  the 
best  architectural  ornament  is  conventional,  for 
^conventional  ornament  should  ever  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  nature, — with  its  energy,  its 
irepose,  its  beauty  of  detail,  and  its  breadth  of 
effect. 

You  can  work  out  this  idea  of  refinement  for 
yourselves  in  many  interesting  details,  as  in  the 
i refinement  of  curves,  so  remarkable  a feature 
in  our  fourteenth-century  Gothic ; in  mouldings, 
in  all  the  great  styles,  giving  refinement  in  the 
effect  of  delicate  shadows;  and  in  many  other 
ways,  as  in  the  refinement  of  decorative  colour, 
where  gradations  are  gentle,  and  colours  are 
delicately  contrasted, — not,  however,  in  any 
work  in  a manner  indicative  of  weakness  or 
incapacity;  for  refined  work  in  no  sense 
denotes  weakness,  nor  vulgarity  strength. 
True  refinement  rather  denotes  restrained 
power. 

Nor  is  it  in  details  only  that  the  principle  of 
refinement  is  of  importance.  The  whole  build- 
, ing,  in  its  lines  and  mass,  should  have  the  same 
expression, — one  rather  of  reserve  and  power 
controlled,  than  of  any  ostentation  or  display. 

It  is  these  expressions  which  give  the  charm 
to  so  many  ancient  works  of  architecture.  They 
are  the  principles  of  nature. 

I have  spoken  of  the  advance  of  refinement  in 
the  successive  styles  of  the  Gothic  period.  The 
same  history  occurred  in  the , great  Classic 
styles.  It  would  seem  that  while  an  art  is  a 
i living  and  healthy  one  it  will  advance,  and,  like 
the  intellectual  or  moral  condition  of  man,  it 
will  progress.  Alas  ! that  a time  should  come 
when  it  begins  to  decay,  and  at  length  becomes 
S moribund. 

The  English  woodwork  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  shows  a school 
of  art  of  a very  remarkable  character.  It 
showed  the  utmost  refinement  of  detail  in  deli- 
cacy of  moulded  work,  and  in  most  able 
•carvings.  It  was  hardly  equalled  by  any  work 
of  the  same  character  abroad.  It  is  work  well 
worth  your  close  attention  and  study.  Com- 
paring these  beautiful  works  with  much  modern 
woodwork,  one  cannot  but  miss  the  element  of 
refinement.  In  the  old  work  you  will  find  the 
traceries  were  more  or  less  elaborately  moulded 
in  different  orders,  while  a modern, — and  a very 
crude  fashion  of  the  day, — merely  pierces  cer- 
tain Bhapes  in  a very  elementary  manner.  It 
, is  but  childish  work  at  best,  and  is  an  instance 
of  what  one  cannot  but  call  the  barbarism  of 
much  modern  work,  contrasting  with  the  refine- 

I ment  of  the  ancient  manner. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  reverse  of 
this  element  of  refinement.  Look  at  what  has 
been  called  the  “Victorian  style.”  I do  not 
mean  work  designed,  in  an  honest  spirit,  to 
i meet  the  requirements  of  the  times,  that  which 
tries  to  catch  the  true  spirit  of  old  work,  but 
that  shallow,  conceited,  and  futile  attempt  to 
outdo  the  works  of  the  past  by  coarseness  and 
what  is  vulgarly  called  “ go  ” in  design.  It  is  a 
manner  that  can  have  no  lasting  influence,  one 
would  hope,  and  we  may  dismiss  it  as  out  of 
court,  except  to  point  a moral.  It  is  a manner 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  I would  lead 
i you  to  follow, — that  of  a true  and  noble  refine- 

I I ment  in  your  art;  that  which  you  will  find,  in 
different  degrees,  expressed  in  all  noble  ancient 

1 1 architecture. 

Concentration. 

I Another  principle  on  which  I would  touch  is 
that  of  concentration  of  ornament,  especially 
for  our  larger  buildings.  It  is  one  too  much 
! neglected  in  modern  architectural  works. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  richness  and  beauty  of 
i ornament  there  should  be  a well-designed  con- 
centration of  it.  The  eye  wearies  of,  and  the 
mind  fails  to  be  interested  with,  a monotony  of 
i richness. 

Design  your  building  in  good  proportions, 
that  is  with  the  proportion  that  has  an  expres- 
sion, suiting  the  character  you  wish  to  give 
your  work.  Then  enrich  the  chief,  and  most 
'important  parts,  with  carefully-designed  orna- 


ment, rather  than  sprinkle  the  whole  with  it. 
Here,  of  course,  the  scale  of  the  building 
dictates  the  character,  and  it  is  no  fault  for 
a small  one  to  be  enriched  all  over  : it  is,  as  it 
were,  a detail  itself.  The  surrounding  build- 
ings may  give  the  necessary  effect  of  contrast. 
But  for  large  and  monumental  works,  you  will 
find  this  concentration  of  ornament  a sound  and 
judicious  principle.  It  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  best  old  buildings. 


Another  principle  of  which  I would  speak  is 
that  of  the  true  use  of  detail.  Now,  the  use  of 
detail  is  not  so  much  in  order  to  show  variety, 
or  beauty,  of  design,  but  that  it  may  enhance 
the  expression,  whatever  that  may  designedly 
be,  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  whole  building. 
It  is  surprising  how  the  use  of  detail,  skilfully 
dealt  with,  may  add  scale  to  a building  and 
enhance  its  general  effect.  It  is  a great,  but 
manifest,  error  to  suppose  that  by  boldness  of 
detail  you  make  your  building  look  large.  The 
reverse  is  eminently  the  case.  This  is  obvious  ; 
nevertheless,  much  modern  Gothic  work,  and 
not  work  in  that  style  alone,  has  been  ruined  in 
effect  by  largeness,  if  not  coarseness,  of  detail. 
When  your  mouldings  are  large  their  curves 
should  be  especially  delicate  and  subdued.  The 
delicacy  of  the  shadows  prevents  the  effect  of 
any  coarseness. 

Not  that  it  is  only  detail  which,  carefully 
used,  gives  scale  to  a building.  The  multi- 
plication of  parts  is  an  arrangement  of  much 
use  for  this  purpose.  You  know  how  skilfully 
this  was  done  in  Mediaeval  and  in  Renaissance 
buildings. 

The  study  of  the  best  designed  ancient  works 
will  make  the  intention  very  apparent.  It  is  a 
point,  again,  that  you  can  work  out  for  your- 
selves, in  studying  such  buildings.  Compare, 
for  example,  Milan  Cathedral  with  our  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  with  York  Minster  or  other 
great  Gothic  churches.  To  give  scale  by 
breaking  up  a wall  into  stages,  as  by  arcades 
and  the  like,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  of 
much  effect. 

Symmetry. 

Another  principle,  on  which  I would  touch,  is 
that  of  symmetry  or  balance  in  design.  It  is 
one,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  and  of  chief 
use  for  large  buildings  and  those  of  monumental 
character ; nevertheless,  a house  of  moderate 
dimensions,  planned  on  a symmetrical  arrange- 
ment, may  have  a repose  and  a dignity  fitting 
many  sites.  Our  large  Elizabethan  houses  owe 
much  of  their  effect,  externally,  to  this  arrange- 
ment. It  is  not  a Gothic  idea;  nevertheless, 
even  for  this  style,  a forced  irregularity  is 
always  to  be  avoided.  There  is  no  plan  for  a 
large  house,  standing  by  itself,  more  dignified 
and  quiet  in  effect  than  one  with  three  sides  of 
a quadrangle, — the  entrance  with  its  high  porch 
marking  the  centre,  and  bearing,  it  may  be,  an 
enriched  panel  with  shield  and  other  sculp- 
tured ornament.  The  two  projecting  wings 
may  be  of  more  or  less  projection,  as  circum- 
stances dictate. 

In  these  symmetrical  designs  occasional  varia- 
tion from  exact  balance  may  well  be  brought  in, 
as  in  the  somewhat  varied  positions  or  sizes  of 
windows,  and  the  like.  The  general  balance 
may  be  kept,  but,  like  an  unexpected  note  in 
music,  the  variation  in  no  way  destroys  the 
general  effect  of  harmony.  Symmetry  of  design 
denotes  care  and  pains  on  the  part  of  the 
designer.  It  is  a courteous  manner  and  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Certainly  it  is  a prin- 
ciple founded  on  nature.  It  was  in  constant 
use  in  old  days. 

Another  point  on  which  I would  briefly  touch 
is  that  of  a nice  economy  in  the  use  of  material. 
It  is  again  another  point  of  refinement.  The 
almost  brutal  strength  and  ponderous  use  of 
material  of  the  Egyptian  work,  especially  as  in 
the  Pyramids,  has  au  unpleasant  sentiment. 
Contrast  this  with  the  great  Gothic  buildings 
in  which  (with  no  economy  of  thought,  or  of 
skill),  through  delicate  ribs  of  curved  or  straight 
stone,  the  weight  of  the  hanging  vault  is  held, 
as  if  by  magic,  and  passed  down  into  the 
ground, — all  with  the  nicest  economy  and  with- 
out any  undue  waste.  Each  member  does  its 
work.  It  is  Christian  liberty  and  carefulness, 
contrasted  with  Egyptian  slavery  and  its  waste 
of  power. 

Roman  work  had  some  of  this  Egyptian-like 
waste.  But  I must  not  enlarge  on  this  point, 
which  opens  out  a large  field  of  observation ; 
one  word,  nevertheless,  I would  add,  and  it  is 


this.  Engineers  make  their  nice  calculations, 
of  less  and  more,  find  tell  us  this  or  that  “ will 
stand.”  But  good  architecture  is  not  only 
“ built  to  stand,”  it  is  built  to  last  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  is  no  waste  to 
build  in  such  a manner  that  the  eye  and  the 
mind  are  satisfied , that  centuries  may  see  the 
building  as  we  see  it  now, — that,  if  but  properly 
tended,  and  not  cruelly  dealt  with  by  the  more 
ruthless  hand  of  man,  the  gentle,  slow,  natural 
decay  of  time  will  leave  the  inheritance  well 
nigh  untouched. 

Such  strength,  combined  with  a nice  economy, 
should  be  our  aim  in'  designing  buildings. 

Contrast. 

Another  principle  I would  speak  of  is  that  of 
well-contrasted  work.  In  all  the  best  archi- 
tecture yon  will  find  a noble  simplicity  of  design, 
due  breadth  of  surface,  contrasted  with  delicate 
detail.  Neither  has  it  its  full  value  without 
the  other.  How  well  the  delicate  Gothic 
traceries  and  niche  work,  and  the  lines  of  the 
richly-carved  cornices,  contrast  with  the  broad 
surfaces  of  the  massive  buttresses  and  the 
smooth  ashlar  of  the  walls.  It  is  thus  in  nature 
you  may  see  the  delicate  foliage  and  the  fragile 
flower  contrasting  with  the  buttress-like  rocks, 
smoothed  by  the  hand  of  time. 

Some  of  the  bes(;  effects  of  Gothic  work  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  thick  walls  and  small 
detail,  as  in  windows  where  the  broad  splay  is 
finished  by  a slender  shaft,  giving  a fine  line  of 
light  and  a delicate  shadow,  contrasting  with 
t-he  uniform  light  bn  the  wide  breadth  of  sur- 
face of  the  Bplayed  jamb.  Here,  again,  you 
can  work  out  this  principle  for  yourself  in 
many  ways,  both  as  shown  in  examples  of  the 
past  and  in  designing  new  buildings  or  their 
details.  In  many  churches  in  the  South  of 
France  we  see  the  capitals  throughout,  both 
large  and  small,  elaborately  and  richly  carved, 
while  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of  the  sternest 
simplicity.  The  capitals  form,  as  it  were,  rich 
bands,  contrasting  with  the  plain  walls  and 
piers. 

Again  you  will  find  that  the  whole  practice  of 
mouldings  is  derived  from  the  sense  of  con- 
trasted light  and  shade.  Vigorous,  at  times 
even  harsh,  as  in  some  early  Gothic  work,  the 
system  of  mouldings  became  gradually  refined 
to  the  most  gentle  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  the  simple  roll  moulding  eventually 
turning  into  what  is  termed  the  “ wave  mould- 
ing,” with  the  most  delicate  effect  of  light  and 
shade  on  its  surface. 

Or,  again,  in  carved  work  of  the  great  times, 
the  delicate  lines  of  light  on  the  ridges  and  the 
edges  of  the  ornament,  the  half  - shadows, 
tender  and  slight,  on  which  the  ornament 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  rest,  then  the  sudden 
deepening  and  darkening  of  the  background, 
to  throw  out,  in  strongest  contrast,  the  chief 
points  of  the  ornament  into  greater  light,  to 
rule  over  the  rest.  Well  considered  and  ably 
executed,  contrast  is  seen  everywhere,  full  of 
tender  grace  or  decided  vigour. 

The  carver  has  delighted  in  the  effect  nature 
affords  everywhere  where  there  is  light  to  see 
its  subtlety.  It  is  our  loss  that  here,  in  England, 
our  dark  days  are  so  frequent.  The  want  of 
light  has,  no  doubt,  a depressing  effect  on  art. 
Let  us  the  more  carefully  enlighten  our  mind’s 
eye  with  the  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  other  and  sunnier  countries,  and  of 
brighter  days  of  art. 

Avoidance  of  Extravagance  of  Manner. 

Another  suggestion  that  I would  make  is  a 
negative  one, — the  avoidance  of  extravagance 
of  design  and  manner.  For  example,  avoid 
extravagant  proportions.  One  has  seen  too 
much  of  this,  of  late,  in  Gothic  work.  A shaft 
only  two  or  three  times  its  diameter  in  height 
is  surmounted  by  a capital  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  that  shaft.  It  is  an  ugly  affectation, 
and  in  no  way  commendable.  It  is  an  exaggera- 
tion that  becomes  a caricature  of  good  art. 

There  is  one  kind  of  strongly-marked  propor- 
tion, however,  that  we  need  hardly  fear  to  carry 
out  in  these  days.  I mean  that  of  considerable 
height.  The  controlling  exigencies  of  economy 
too  often  prevent  our  churches,  for  example, 
from  rising  into  stately  and  inspiring  propor- 
tions. 

You  know  the  high  proportion  of  that, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Gothic 
churches  in  the  world,  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  most  beautiful  as  regards  tho  architecture 
of  the  interior. 

The  proportion  of  Westminster  Abbey,  that 
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of  three  squares,  is  excellent,  and  without  any 
undue  exaggeration  of  height. 

The  extravagance  of  manner  I have  spoken 
of  more  often  lends  itself  to  stumpy  proportion, 
without  grace  or  beauty.  Tt  is,  like  other 
extravagancies,  to  be  avoided. 

Suitability. 

Another  principle  I would  bring  before  you 
is  to  suit  your  design  to  the  place  it  is  meant 
for,  and  to  the  surroundings  among  which  y< 
are  to  build. 

With  our  old  buildings  in  the  country  one 
often  sees  an  instinctive  harmony  with  the 
sent  iment  of  the  aspect  of  the  natural  scenery, 
or,  it  may  be,  a wise  contrast  with  it. 

It  was  not  apart  from  this  refined  feeling  that 
for  an  old  Gothic  church,  built  among  hills,  you 
will  generally  find  a low  broad  tower,  with  an 
affinity  for  the  masses  of  surrounding  scenery, — 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  long,  low,  level 
lands  the  pointing  spire  will  have  been  lifted  in 
contrast  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the  plain 
point  of  relief  which  the  traveller’s  eye  may 
rest  on,  as  he  travels  through  the  monotonous 
level  country.  In  towns  you  may  take  pains, 
in  some  way,  to  assimilate  your  building  to 
those  of  neighbouring  ones  of  former  times,  if 
there  be  any  of  sufficient  interest  to  command 
such  respect. 

It  is  to  our  loss  that  so  many  towns,  in  which 
we  may  have  to  build,  are  destitute  of  any  cha- 
racter with  which  we  can  harmonise  our  work. 
Nevertheless  it  should  be  done  where  possible, 
not  only  in  the  use  of  local  material,  but  in 
designing  in  the  local  manner,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  surrounding  buildings.  One  sec 
examples  of  what  we  must  call  “ bad  manners 
in  this  way.  The  surroundings  have  been 
ignored. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  we  need  not  go 
abroad  to  find  a style  in  which  to  design  build- 
ings in  England.  Let  us  keen  to  the  geniui 
loci. 

Both  in  Gothic  and  in  Renaissance  buildings 
among  us  there  has  been  too  much  copying  of  a 
foreign  manner,  unwisely  imported  from  the 
Continent.  Our  own  English  architecture  is 
seoond  to  none  on  the  Continent  for  beauty  and 
poetry  of  design.  If  abroad  the  architecture  is 
more  grandiose,  yet  it  often  lacks  the  refine- 
ment and  the  poetry  of  sentiment  of  our  English 
work.  Though  “ art  speaks  the  tongue  of  every 
clime,”  yet,  in  a sense,  we  may  have  a patriotism 
in  our  art.  Yon  know  how  long  a list  of  admir- 
able English  works  one  might  enumerate  ; each 
county  with  its  hundreds  of  more  or  less 
beautiful  churches,  and  often  still  more 
beautiful  remains  of  ruined  abbeys  ; each  city 
with  its  more  or  less  stately  cathedral ; our 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  places 
unique  in  the  world  for  venerable  collegiate 
buildings ; our  great  historical  mansions, 
Haddon,  Burleigh,  Kirby,  Fountains  Hall, 
Hardw-iok,  LongWt,  Rramshill,  Montacute, 
Temple  Newsam,  and  others  ; lastly,  the  refined 
and  simple  beauty  of  our  old  homesteads,  and 
even  cottages,  on  many  a country  side.  Let  us 
be  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  our  beautiful 
English  architecture. 

Harmony. 

Another  principle  is  an  obvious  one,— that  of 
harmony,  not  only  of  style,  but  of  character  and 
feeling  throughout  a building.  No  Eclectic 
school  which  mingles  styles  incongruously  will 
ever  be  long-lived  or  successful.  The  result,  if 
not  one  of  continuous  discord,  affords  but  occa- 
sional harmony.  It  is  true  that  certain  styles 
as  Gothic,  lend  themselves  to  strong  construc- 
tion, while  Renaissance  may  be  more  consonant 
with  great  richness  and  delicacy  of  detail  ; as, 
for  example,  in  planter  work  and  the  like  ; but 
there  is  a risk  of  discordant  character.  It  is 
better  not  to  attempt  any  such  mingling  of 
styles  in  a complete  work,  however  good  the 
effect  of  different  styles,  combined,  may  be  in 
an  historical  building,  which  has  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time.  The  mind  is  satisfied  with 
such  an  historical  building,  but  it  is  irritated 
by  the  needless  conceit  of  combined  styles  in  a 
new  one. 

If  you  look  at  any  complete  work  of  the  great 
periods  vou  will  find  that  they  have  a unity  of 
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them.  Look  at  our  abbeys  of  Westminster  and 
1 mention  these,  for  you  know  them 
weu.  lhe  same  character  is  given  to  the  whole 
building,  in  a marvellous  degree.  Each  building 
expresses  m its  own  distinctive  manner,  the 

sentiment  desired,  and  there  is  a true  artistic  | wT  SZTSS  we  get  withont 


breadth  of  effect  and  of  idea.  You  will  find 
this  so  in  all  complete  buildings  of  the  great 
periods.  They  are  interpenetrated  with  one 
idea,  though  there  is  the  utmost  variety  of 
detail. 

Colour. 

Another,  and  an  important  part  of  an  archi- 
tect’s work  is  connected  with  colour,  whether 
in  the  use  of  marble  or  other  constructional 
colour,  or  in  painting. 

A fine  eye  for  colour  is  a natural  gift,  as 
much  as  a fine  ear  for  music,  but  the  love  of 
good  colour  may,  no  doubt,  be  caught  from  the 
teaching  of  nature  and  the  great  schools  of 
painting,  chiefly  those  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  later  on.  That  there  was  a great 
school  of  decorative  painting  in  England  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  seen  by 
the  painted  roofs  and  screens  remaining.  Those 
without  sufficient  knowledge  are  apt  to  speak 
of  the  colouring  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  crude 
and  inharmonious,  or,  at  best,  as  of  little  artistic 
value.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  The 
wall  painting  has  chiefly  perished,  but  enough 
remains  on  woodwork  to  show  how  refined  and 
beautiful  the  works  of  decorative  painting 
were.  In  all  the  great  periods  of  art  there  was, 
indeed,  the  keenest  delight  in  colour.  Take 
alone,  for  example,  the  stained  glass  of  the 
successive  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
an  important  part  of  architectural  decoration, 
especially  of  churches,  college  halls,  and 
similar  places.  Look  at  the  deep-toned  glass 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
gradually  refining  glass  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,— silver  setting,  as  it  were,  of  jewels  ; the 
figures  rich  and  splendid  in  colour.  Then  the 
still  fairer  glass  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Figures,  as  of  painted  statuary,  of 
rich,  but  subdued  colour,  standing  in  taber- 
nacle work,  of  wrought  silver  touched  with 
gold,  the  delight  of  all  beholders.  Is  it  for  us 
to  think  lightly  of  the  colour  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages  when  we,  iu  these  days,  have 
filled  nearly  every  one  of  our  cathedrals  in 
England,  and  most  of  our  churches,  with  glass 
so  crude,  so  harsh  in  colour,  that  to  see  it  for 
a moment  is  a pain  and  a shock  to  all  our 
artistic  feelings  ? 

In  this  beautiful  art  of  glass-painting,  how- 
ever, one  begins  to  see  real  improvement  in 
the  works  of  some,  though  but  few,  artists. 

Before  I pass  on  to  other  matters,  I would 
observe  that  the  history  of  glass  and  other 
painting  shows  the  same  story  of  progress  in 
refinement  (pardon  the  refrain)  as  we  have 
seen  took  place  in  building.  The  early  work 
was  powerful  but  crude  in  colour,  the  later 
ever  becoming  more  and  more  refined;  and 
this  so  much  so,  that  presently  the  whole 
scheme  and  idea  of  the  decorative  treatment  of 
the  building  was  gradually  changed.  For  the 
early  building  had  its  walls  white,  with  but 
little  decoration,  and  its  windows  of  dark 
richly-coloured  glass. 

By  the  time  of  the  fifteenth  century  this 
scheme  of  colour  was  completely  changed,  and 
a nobler  manner  prevailed  ; the  walls  were 
painted  with  figures  and  subjects  in  dark  rich 
colour,  of  the  beautiful  type  of  full  but  har- 
monious colour  that  we  see  in  many  old 
German  and  Flemish  pictures,  and  the  windows 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  sidvery  white,  with 
but  little  and  that  subdued  colour. 

It  was  a complete  revolution.  It  was  one 
towards  refinement. 

Let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  a very  different 
branch  of  this  subject  of  colour.  However 
poor  the  architectural  character  of  our  houses 
may  be,  beauty  of  colour  may  be  obtained  for 
our  rooms.  There  is  not  enough  intelligent 
interest  spent  on  the  subject  of  the  decorative 
effect  of  our  houses.  I cannot  but  express  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  made  more  beautiful  in 
colour,  and  that  our  rooms  may  show  not  only 
a jumbled  collection  of  old  things,  however 
beautiful  these  may  bo  in  themselves,  but  that 
intentional  design,  and  harmonious  architectural 
character,  may  be  given  to  them.  In  the 
modern  decorative  treatment  of  rooms,  even 
those  of  some  dignity,  one  too  often  sees  mis- 
takes of  the  most  evident  kind.  For  example 
it  is  the  frequent  modern  practice  to  colour  the 
cornice  of  a room  as  if  it  were  part  of  the 
ceiling ; so  if  the  ceiling  is  white  the  cornice  is 
white  also,  though  the  walls  and  woodwork  be 
of  colour  Now  surely  the  cornice  is  the  crown 


. of  the  wall,  and  not  a part  of  the  Veiling  ^The 
manner,  the  , architectural  value  of  a cornice  in  a room  is  to 


any  projecting  moulding.  This  effect  i 
obviously  lost  if  the  cornice  is  coloured  like  th 
ceiling,  and  not  like  the  wall.  I would  just  say 
before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  tha 
while  we  now  often  see  “ dados  ” introduced 
the  use  of  the  frieze  is  too  seldom  adopted 
Yet  it  is  a far  better  effect  to  have  a well- 
designed  frieze  and  no  dado,  rather  than  t 
have  a dado  and  no  frieze.  The  frieze,  and  no 
the  dado,  was  the  earlier  arrangement.  Let  m- 
say,  in  passing,  that  we  should  do  better,  ii, 
our  domestic  work,  to  follow  the  style  of  th 
Renaissance  rather  than  that  which  is  called 
“ Queen  Anne,”  and  which  is  a very  inferio: 
manner  at  best. 

Again,  there  is  a fashion  for  a papered  dado 
This  brings  out  with  undue  prominence  th 
poor,  thin,  line  of  the  dado  moulding. 

Now  this  dado  moulding  or  “chair  rail”  if 
as  it  were,  the  cornice  of  the  dado,  and  th 
whole  should  be  of  the  same  colour.  Abov 
this  dado  moulding  there  may  be  a wall-pape 
of  good  pattern  and  colour.  Such  a paper  i: 
best  when  it  is  of  two  or  three  shades  of  th 
same  colour,  and  the  spotty  and  unarchr 
tectural  effect  of  a variously- coloured  patten 
is  avoided.  Wall-papers  were  the  successors  oi 
damask  silk  hangings,  which  were  usually  o 
one  colour,  or  different  shades  of  the  sami 
colour.  These  silk  hangings,  it  is  true,  wen 
the  successors  of  tapestry  of  varied  colour,  bu 
the  pictured  scenes  of  tapestry  take  one  into  > 
higher,  and  altogether  different,  kind  of  decora 
tive  effect.  There  is  nothing  in  common  witl 
tapestry  in  them,  except  that  both  are  for  th 
clothing  of  a wall. 

Again,  one  sees  other  palpable  mistakes  oi 
colour,  such  as  the  use  of  the  “ black  pointing’ 
of  brick  work.  We  need  not  add  to  the  gloom 
and  dinginess  of  our  buildings  by  its  use. 

But  what  I would  chiefly  urge  on  this  subjec 
is,  that  you  should  not  think  decorative  art  ir 
any  way  beneath  your  serious  attention 
Here,  again,  look  at  the  works  of  the  past,  o. 
the  great  schools  of  Europe.  They  will  be  ol 
more  use  to  you  than  the  imitation  of  Japanese 
or  Chinese  work,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  how 
ever  ingenious  it  may  be. 

Work  founded  on  that  of  the  Past. 

Another  principle  is  the  founding  designs  or 
the  works  of  the  past. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said,  “ The  more  exten- 
sive your  acquaintance  is  with  the  works  Ol 
those  who  have  excelled,  the  more  extensive 
will  be  your  powers  of  invention,  and,  whaf 
may  appear  still  more  like  a paradox,  the  more 
original  will  be  your  conceptions.” 

This  is,  I think,  eminently  true  of  architec- 
tural design.  You  may  well  found  your  design 
on  some  previously  executed  work  that  has  won 
your  respect  and  admiration,  but  you  make  it 
your  own,  your  mind’s  eye  seeing  it,  thus  or 
thus,  different,  wholly  altered,  from  that  which 
produced  the  idea.  It  is  thus  that  art  hands 
on,  in  the  tradition  of  art,  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  is  immortal. 

Consonance  with  Nature. 

Another  principle  is  that  of  harmony  andf 
consonance  with  nature. 

We  have  incidentally  spoken  of  nature  as  the 
guide  in  all  art. 

It  should  be  eminently  so  with  the  creative 
art  of  architecture. 

Though  our  art,  like  music,  is  notan  imitative 
one,  yet  its  characteristics  should  be  those  of 
nature,  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in  the  letter. 
It  is  the  strength  and  the  delicacy,  the  refine- 
ment and  the  richness,  and  the  other  great 
attributes  of  nature,  which  we  should  endea- 
vour to  embody  in  our  works,  rather  than  any 
exact  imitation. 

It  is  thus  that  art  should  be  consonant  with 
nature.  Wordsworth  wrote, — 

“ To  the  solid  ground 

Of  nature  trusts  the  mind  that  builds  for  aye, 
Convinced  that  there,  there  only,  she  can  lay 
Secure  foundations.” 

In  our  art,  from  the  rough,  rock-like  founda- 
tions, to  the  highest  and  most  delicate  pinnacle, 
all  should  be  in  harmony  with  nature  and  her 
work.  It  is  the  law  for  all  art,  at  once  the  law 
and  the  Gospel. 

Truth. 

Time  suffices  not  to  speak  of  other  principles 
of  our  art,  and  yet  there  remains  one  great  and 
leading  principle  of  this  and  all  art,  that  which 
should  indeed  be  first,  the  principle  of  truth 
Let  it  have  here,  as  in  a procession  of  state,  the 
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imost  honoured  place,  and  be  the  last  named  of 
lour  principles. 

Of  truth,  as  expressed  in  architecture,  much 
has  been  written,  and  written  well,  more 
especially  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  whese  teaching  we 
owe  so  much  in  the  whole  field  of  art  Truth  is 
jan  essential  element  of  good  art.  I need  not 
I dwell  on  this  part  of  our  subject ; nevertheless, 
Iwhat  are  many  of  our  new  Btreet-fronts  in  the 
City  and  other  buildings  elsewhere  rising  around 
ins  but  examples  of  most  untruthful  architec- 
ture ? Iron  columns  and  iron  girders  are  con- 
icealed  by  stone  columns  and  thin  stone  friezes, 
and  the  like  deceptions.  It  is  an  unpleasant, 
and,  indeed,  a wretched  style  of  building, 
iwithout  truth  or  dignity.  Should  a fire  try  the 
■nature  of  the  work  the  writhing  columns  and 
bending  girders  will  soon  show  that  they  are 
found  wanting  in  that  first  necessity  of  good 
building, — stability, — and  the  disguise  will  be 
imanifest. 

To  conclude,  let  me  say  that  architecture  and 
iall  art  should  be  animated  by  some  great  and 
leading  principle.  Religion  is  the  highest.  The 
i noblest  buildings  in  the  world  have  ever  been 
ithose  consecrated  to  her  service.  We  see  this 
alike  in  the  Pagan  temple  and  in  the  great 
churches  of  Christendom. 

After  religion,  civil  or  national  dignity  should 
call  out  the  expression  of  high  artistic  power. 
Then  the  domestic  feeling,  the  house,  great  or 
small,  built  for  a family,  in  successive  genera- 
tions, to  abide  in,  the  house  that  should  be 
[handed  down  as  the  shrine  of  domestic  honour ; 
,and,  lastly,  honour  to  the  departed,  as  in  sculp- 
tured monuments  and  memorial  buildings.  For 
art  Bhould  be  delighted  in,  not  for  itself  alone, 
but  as  the  expression,  in  a lasting  way,  that  can 
perpetuate  the  feeling  expressed. 

Art  requires,  as  it  were,  the  salt  of  noble 
isentiment  to  keep  it  elevated  and  pure. 

How  far  any  revival  of  a great  school  of 
architecture  is  possible  is  a question.  That 
there  is  a strong  archaeological  feeling  for  the 
art  is  certain.  It  is  an  age  of  travel  and  the 
great  works  of  former  days,  combined  with  their 
[[historical  associations,  have  impressed  them- 
selves strongly  on  many  minds. 

The  want  of  unity  of  feeling,  as  compared 
Iwith  other  times,  is  one  serious  impediment  to 
the  formation  of  any  school  of  the  art.  Is  any 
(such  unity  possible  ? Is  any  such  school  of 
architecture  possible  without  such  unity? 
i But  consider  that  it  is  the  “animus”  with 
which  you  design  that  is  of  real  import ; that 
whatever  style  you  are  led  to  work  in,  let  your 
manner  be  courteous,  your  expression  that  of 
.truth,  and  your  aim  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the 
building  you  are  designing. 

i No  doubt  our  work  as  architects  in  these  days 
is  one  of  difficulty.  It  is  an  age  of  science,  not 
of  art;  architectural  tradition  has  been  cut  off,  or 
rather,  alas!  we  inherit  a century  or  more  of  bad 
tradition. 

We  have  great  facilities,  in  these  days  of  easy 
'travel,  for  seeing  old  buildings.  Or,  to  take  the 
subject  of  decorative  art  work  generally,  our 
collections  and  museums  are  numerous  and 
(admirable.  Are  we  to  make  such  use  of  them 
as  may  lead  to  better  designs,  and  a more  in- 
telligent interest  in  such  decorative  work  ? 

I Such  collections  ought  to  bring  about  a more 
healthy  state  of  public  taste  and  inspire  us  all 
with  a desire  to  do  good  work,  thorough  work, 
both  awakening  interest  and  cultivating  it. 

Let  us  remember  that  what  we  may  call  the 
(“architectural  arts”  may  have  a consider- 
able bearing  on  the  industries  of  a country. 
Attempts  at  artistic  manufacture  have  been 
■ brought  before  the  public.  Are  they  to  lead  to 
better  things,  or  are  they  only  the  fashions  of  a 
1 day  ? 

But  I must  end  with  one  more  word  of  advice. 

Have  enthusiasm  for  your  art  in  all  its 

ii  branches,  rather  than  an  ambition  for  your  own 
I success,  and  better  work  will  be  done.  There 
nre  some  signs  of  the  dawn  of  better  things, 
amidst  the  general  gloom,  and  we  may  hope 
that  a more  intelligent  interest  may  yet  be 
taken  in  architecture,  and  in  things  that  belong 

i to  architecture. 

I Time  was  when  she  was  the  queen  and 
i the  mistress  of  all  the  arts.  Is  it  not  for 
our  unfaithfulness  that  she  has  abdicated  her 
> throne  ? 


Teak. — An  interesting  paper  on  “ The  Teak 
i Forests  of  India  and  the  East,  and  our  British 
Imports  of  Teak,”  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Simmonds  before  the  Indian  Section  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  20th  inst. 


IMITATION  THE  MEANS,  NOT  THE  END, 
OF  ART* 

On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  lately 
heard  it  stated  within  these  walls,  and  on  no 
less  an  authority  than  that  of  our  President, 
that  the  work  of  the  sculptor  - students  has 
shown  in  recent  years  a considerable  and  sus- 
tained advance.  This  opinion,  which  is  con- 
firmed on  all  sides  by  current  criticism,  is  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  gratifying 
to  those  who  taue  a real  interest  in  the  plastic 
art. 

If  we  examine  the  causes  of  this  advance  we 
find  it  due,  I think,  to  a closer  study  of  nature 
than  was  recommended  in  the  last  generation 
and  to  the  increased  opportunities  for  that  study 
which  are  now  open  to  the  student  in  our  public 
Schools  of  Art. 

This  closer  study  of  nature,  leading  to  the 
production  of  work  of  a more  realistic  character 
than  used  to  be  admired,  has,  of  course,  not 
been  confined  to  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

The  annual  exhibitions  of  modern  work,  both 
here  and  in  most  foreign  countries,  but  espe- 
cially in  France,  have  shown  that  artists  all 
over  the  world  have  been  aiming  at  a closer 
imitation  of  nature  than  was  usual  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  pursuit  of  exactitude,  indeed,  has  been 
carried  so  far  as  sometimes  to  exceed  the 
bounds  within  which  this  imitation  should 
properly  be  confined.  It  is  this  universal 
tendency  towards  realism  in  the  most  vital 
school  of  recent  sculpture  which  has  suggested 
the  central  idea  of  my  lecture  to  yon  this 
evening. 

In  the  face  of  this  general  movement  I feel  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  the 
bounds  of  imitation  are,  and  how  far  this  devo- 
tion to  realism  is  praiseworthy. 

We  all  admit  that  a complete  subjection  of 
our  aims  to  it  would  result  in  the  production  of 
work  worthy  only  of  a waxwork  exhibition, — 
that  is  to  say,  ingenious  and  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  objects,  which  might  amuse  us  for  a 
moment,  but  which  would  completely  fail  to 
satisfy  our  artistic  cravings. 

The  fact  that  sculpture,  or  the  formative 
art,  is  in  one  respect  essentially  imitative  is, 

I think,  a source  of  considerable  danger  to 
students  of  it,  and  the  tendency  to  which  I 
have  referred,  which  has  shown  itself  of  late 
in  all  the  arts,  namely,  the  search  for  resem- 
blance to  individual  forms  of  nature,  although 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  may  lead  to  serious 
evil,  and  sculpture  be  degraded  by  a miscon- 
ception of  the  ends  of  art. 

In  the  history  of  art  there  have  been  epochs 
which  we,  who  are  at  a sufficient  distance  to 
judge  fairly,  do  consider  as  debased  and  bad  in 
various  ways. 

The  character  of  the  work  of  these  epochs  has 
generally  been  due  to  the  misuse  of  art  in  the 
attempt  to  make  it  express  what  was  not  within 
its  field,  for  the  extension  of  this  field  was 
evidently  considered  to  show  cleverness  and 
originality  then,  as  in  our  day. 

I need,  perhaps,  only  recall  to  you  the  work 
of  Bernini,  and  the  sculptors  who  followed  him, 
to  show  to  what  an  evil  end  extravagance  can 
lead  sculpture. 

The  Trevi  fountain  in  Rome,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Niccolo  Salvi  in  1735,  consists  of  a 
large  florid  architectural  facade,  from  the  centre 
of  which  a colossal  figure  of  Neptune  drives  his 
car  and  horses  and  attendant  Tritons  over  a 
mass  of  rocks  and  streams  of  real  water,  the 
whole  composition  covering  an  area  much  larger 
than  this  lecture-room.  This  work  has  been 
well  described  as  a “ pompous  confusion  of 
fable  and  fact,  gods  and  [cediles,  aqueducts  and 
sea  - monsters.”  But  the  most  remarkable 
example  is  near  Naples,  and  represents  the 
classic  fable  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs  dis- 
covered bathing  by  Actoeon.  This  work  cannot, 
of  course,  be  called  a group.  It  is  situated  in  a 
palace  garden,  and  consists  of  hundreds  of  tons 
of  rocks  and  a flowing  stream,  and  at  least  ten 
or  twelve  marble  nymphs  scattered  about,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  agitated  at  being  perceived 
by  the  shepherd  Actmon  in  the  distance. 

This  is  a characteristic  example  of  the  use  to 
which  sculpture  was  put  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  rival  the 
scenic  effect  produced  by  a picture.  It  was  an 
effort  in  the  direction  of  realism,  in  so  far  as 

* A lecture  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A.R.A., 
delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  ou  the 
19th  inst. 


the  figures  were  relatively  placed  as  a number 
of  figures  in  nature  might  be. 

In  our  own  Westminster  Abbey  we  have  sad 
specimens  of  this  utter  absence  of  the  sense  of 
what  is  within  the  range  of  sculpture,  for  even 
a man  of  great  genius  like  Roubilliac  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  his  work  pictorial, 
going  so  far  as  to  carve  marble  clouds  above  his 
statues.  The  pursuit  of  novelty,  which  is  also 
a characteristic  of  our  own  time,  is  no  doubt 
an  influence  which  carries  art  further  and 
further  in  new  directions,  and  now  especially 
in  the  direction  of  realism.  Let  us  certainly 
have  truth  to  nature,  for  art  cannot  be  good 
without  it,  but  let  us  not  merely  aim  at  the 
imitation  of  individual  forms  without  thought 
or  selection  xderely  as  opportunities  for  showing 
the  dexterity  with  which  we  can  handle  oar 
material. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  one  of  his  admirable 
discourses,  says, — “Imitation  is  the  means,  and 
not  the  end  of  art.”  These  are  words  which  it 
is  important  to  recollect,  for  they  contain  the 
truth  of  the  whole  matter,  and  should  be  a 
guide  to  you  at  your  work,  either  when  studying 
from  nature  or  designing  without  it. 

In  this  age  of  scientific  accuracy,  the  artist 
has  especial  need  to  keep  before  him  the  means 
and  end  of  art ; for  as  yet  that  vigorous  child 
of  our  century,  modern  science,  although  she 
ultimately  will  help  him,  does  little  but  confuse 
the  artist.  She  shows  him  so  much  in  nature 
that  he  knows  not  what  to  select. 

The  time  was  when  the  artist  could  impose 
upon  the  spectator  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
insist  that  such  and  such  a representation  of 
nature  was  true,  and  did  not  violate  Nature  s 
laws.  _ . 

He  might,  in  fact,  draw  on  his  imagination, 
and  by  new  combinations  construct  works  that 
excited  amazement.  But  I need  hardly  trouble 
to  remind  you  that  matters  are  now  changed  ; 
it  would  be  impossible  nowadays  for  a painter 
to  produce  works  so  far  removed  from  realistic 
forms  as  were  those  of  Fuseli  or  Blake. 

Science  now,  with  the  sun’s  immediate  aid, 
makes  an  accurate  drawing  of  an  object  in  the 
fraction  of  a second,  and  any  artist  who 
attempts  to  make  a drawing  by  hand  of  such  an 
object  is  brought  to  task,  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  drawing  tested  by  comparison  with  the 
work  of  the  unbiassed  eye  of  the  camera, 
which,  although  it  may  not  give  the  proper 
values  of  tone,  is  accurate  as  regards  scale  and 
position  in  its  transfer  to  the  picture  of  the 
minutest  details. 

However  hard  a trial  this  may  be  to  the  artist, 
it  is  beneficial,  and  has  its  lesson ; it  teaches 
him  to  draw  more  truthfully,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  proves  to  him  that  art  must  have 
an  aim  of  its  own,  and  that  that  aim  cannot 
be  mere  copying  with  scientific  exactness. 

This  was  fairly  demonstrated  in  a lecture 
given  in  this  room  just  three  years  ago,  when 
the  American  photographer,  Mr.  Muybridge, 
exhibited  a series  of  instantaneous  photographs 
taken  of  a horse  in  rapid  movement.  There 
were,  I think,  about  twenty  outline  pictures 
taken  consecutively  during  a single  stride  of 
the  animal  when  at  a gallop,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stride  to  its  completion,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  follow  the  action  of  any 
limb  through  its  entire  movement,  until  the 
same  movement  or  step  began  again.  In  each 
of  these  twenty  silhouettes,  for  there  was 
no  detail  within  the  outline,  the  action  of  the 
limbs  at  a particular  instant  was  exactly  given, 
yet  scarcely  one  of  them  gave  to  an  observer 
the  impression  of  the  action  of  a horse ; most 
of  them  were  quite  ludicrously  false  to  the 
optical  effect.  The  grace  and  rhythm  of 
movement  of  a gallop  were  not  in  the  least 
expressed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  impression  the  eye 
receives  of  rapid  movement  is  a combination  of 
successive  actions,  and  to  give  that  impression 
in  a motionless  form,  as  in  a picture  or  statue, 
more  than  one  instant  of  the  action  must  be 
rendered,  and  the  different  limbs  arranged  to 
express  those  different  successive  instants. 

It  is,  I think,  an  acknowledged  fact  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  give  apparent  movement  in 
making  a drawing  or  statue  of  a horse,  or  any 
quadruped  galloping  or  running,  than  in 
attempting  the  same  with  a man  running.  The 
latter  is  liable  to  look  as  if  suspended  in  the 
air  like  a pair  of  compasses.  With  two  limbs 
it  is  possible  to  express  two  moments  of  a 
stride,  but  that  is  a limited  power  ; whereas  in 
the  quadruped  four  movements  of  the  stride  can 
be  suggested,  and  these  will  more  adequately 
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express  the  successive  positions  of  the  legs 
during  the  stride. 

The  more  the  student  has  observed  the  action 
of  horses  the  more  will  he  be  able  to  know 
what  moments  of  action  to  select  in  order  to 
give  apparent  movement. 

Science  teaches  man  how  to  make  use  of  the 
forces  and  laws  in  nature,  and  shows  him  their 
perfect  consistency  and  harmony.  But  it  is  by 
means  of  art  that  the  ever-changing  and 
evanescent  forms  and  effects  in  nature,  which 
are  constantly  before  man,  and  which  astonish 
and  perplex  him,  can  alone  be  arrested  and 
permanently  expressed.  Art  can  thus  inter- 
pret nature  to  man  and  teach  him  to  perceive 
her  beauty. 

The  art  of  sculpture  is  a language  whose 
special  province  is  the  expression  of  beauty  of 
form.  Its  secondary  province  is  the  expression 
of  sentiment  and  character.  In  order  to  remind 
yon  of  the  force  of  this  language  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  beauty  of  the  forms  of  nature,  I 
will  only  ask  you  to  call  to  mind  almost  any 
authentic  piece  of  Greek  sculpture,  but  more 
especially  the  statues  from  the  pediments  of 
the  Parthenon  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Venus  of  Melos  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  by  the 
imitation  of  nature’s  forms  that  these  works 
speak  to  us. 

The  extent  to  which  this  imitation  can  be 
be  carried  is  the  great  difficulty  the  sculptor 
has  to  meet,  and  is  the  subject  which  I now 
wish  to  consider. 

The  question  is,  what  are  the  forms  in 
nature  which  present  the  best  material  for  the 
sculptor’s  language,  and  how  closely  is  he  to 
imitate  them  ? 

The  forms  which  constitute  nature’s  highest 
organism,  man,  are,  of  course,  the  first'  and 
most  important;  next  comes  man’s  raiment, 
or  that  which  clothes  him  ; and  then  the  forms 
of  the  lower  animals.  Now,  how  closely  we  are 
to  imitate  the  forms  in  nature  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say ; for  the  reason  that  the  possi- 
bility of  imitation  is  almost  unlimited  by  cer- 
tain mechanical  methods,  such  as  by  moulding 
directly  from  nature  and  casting.  A cast  from 
nature,  however,  as  we  admit,  is  not  satis- 
factory , not  altogether  because  it  is  a mechanical 
cast,  for  a slavish  copy  made  by  hand  might 
have  a like  effect.  We  should  feel  this  latter  to 
be  a wonderful  achievement  and  a feat  of  skill, 
yet  there  would  be  something  wanting.  There 
would  be  in  the  work  an  entire  absence  of  the 
individual  impress  of  the  sculptor  or  his  school, 
and  in  its  place  a preponderance  of  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  the  particular  model  cast 
or,.c°p  scientifically  interesting,  but  not 
artistically  so.  Indeed,  we  should  not  allow  it 
to  rank  as  a work  of  art. 

At  the  other  extreme  it  is  possible  to  gene- 
ralise and  to  imitate  only  the  strnctnral  and 
essential  forms,  eliminating  the  individual  and 
accidental  in  favour  of  the  usual  and  typical, 
and  this  is  flip  fault  in  TP.  t i A.  ’ 


■ *i  SFe  fauIfc  to  whicl1  English  sculpture 

;Lwy7S.Part  ot  ttis  ceatury  "aa  r- 


So  we  see  that  two  dangers  lie,  one  on  either 
hand  of  us, —the  temptation  to  produce  an 
i'*  ctW  °f  nature,  and  the  tendency  to 

fo  he  d a ;‘<;?r'TOrk  ia  a°  conventional  as 
to  be  devoid  of  all  value  and  character. 

m0re  beset  the 

son  ptor  in  the  branches  of  bis  work  other  than 
portraitore  «,  which  the  individual  and  acci- 
dental  are  obviously  essential. 

wthat  Tans  aro  we  to  nao  the  f°™ 
to™aJe  °ur  language  of  sculpture 
most  eloquent  and  intelligible,  and  to  fulfil  the 
high  aims  which  we  consider 


„ „ as  its  province  the 

ZXAt°j ^ 5 aa— 


l character 


closely  iu  order  to  interest  thespeSor  3ta£ 
mg  those  we  thick  best  for  the  purpose  before 

SEX?8  th6m  t0t“ake  3 h"mo„ious  com- 
would 77  never  making  a combination  which 
would  bo  impossible  in  nature,  unless  it  be  in 

such  as  wLnX°w7negs'ofeS  ate  ZSl 

must  always  have  an  intelligent  reason. 

Sit?- STSZST® 

form  a shadow  indicating  [he  dark  oUh”  pu^k 


A mass  of  hair  which  is  partially  transparent 
cannot  be  represented  by  means  of  a solid 
material  of  the  same  size.  It  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  less  and  often  thinned  down  in 
order  to  indicate  the  form  beneath. 

A sculptor  ceases  to  imitate  also,  when  the 
form  is  such  as  to  be  unsuitable  of  reproduc- 
tion in  his  material,  perhaps  impossible  to  be 
wrought  out  in  it ; or,  at  any  rate,  requiring  an 
endless  amount  of  labour  to  achieve  an  end, 
which  may  again  he  easily  frustrated  by  acci- 
dent. It  may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  a rule  that 
we  should  not  attempt  in  sculpture  forms  and 
effects  which  can  be  more  adequately,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  permanently,  rendered  in 
another  art.  What  may  be  a wonderful  feat 
of  labour  and  painstaking  may  prove  at  last 
to  be  an  execrable  work  of  art. 

I remember,  when  a boy,  being  taken  to 
see  some  famous  china-works  in  Staffordshire, 
where,  in  the  show-room  of  the  establishment, 
there  were  arranged  all  the  sample  cups  and 
saucers  and  prettily-painted  dessert-dishes,  and 
such  like,  but  where,  in  the  place  of  honour, 
trembling  beneath  a high  glass-shade,  sat  a per- 
fectly white  bird  of  Paradise,  life-size,  in  porce- 
lain china.  This  was  pointed  out  as  the  wonder 
of  the  place.  The  delicacy  of  the  workmanship 
I can  well  recollect  as  extraordinary,  for  every 
detail  of  the  elaborate  creature  had  been  built 
up  bit  by  bit,  and  the  long  tail  hung  like  a 
delicate  frosted  twig,  and  all  in  burnt  china 
clay.  I was  told  that  it  was  not  quite  finished, 
as  the  workman  had  died  before  he  could  com 
plete  it,  and  that  to  do  so  had  been  the  one 
dea  of  his  life.  The  story  seemed  sad  to  me 
then,  but  it  seems  sadder  now.  Only  a few 
months  ago  I was  in  a little  china-shop  in  Ham 
mersmith,  looking  over  some  odd  pieces  of  ware, 
when  in  one  corner  I noticed  a big,  dusty  glass 
shade,  and  under  it, — dusty,  too, — broken,  and 
without  tail,  sat  my  old  elaborate  friend,  the 
china  bird  of  Paradise,  but  only  a mere  shat- 
tered skeleton  of  his  former  self.  I thought 
of  the  good  fellow  who  made  it,  but  never  com- 
pleted it,  and  I felt  glad  that  he  could  no 
longer  see  it. 

This  story  seems  to  me  to  teach  a lesson  to 
the  sculptor  to  be  careful  not  to  spend  his  time 
on  the  representation  of  what  can  be  more 
readily  and  permanently  expressed  in  another 
art. 

If  a work  in  sculpture  is  fragile  and  easily 
damaged,  it  might  have  been  a better  subject 
for  a painter,  on  whose  flat  canvas  can  be  put 
the  lightest,  and  most  delicate,  and  elaborate 
object  in  nature. 

Of  all  forms,  the  nude  human  figure  is  the 
most  essentially  sculpturesque  ; for  the  reason 
that  it  consists  of  broad  smooth  surfaces,  gene- 
rally convex,  undulating  one  to  another,  and 
sufficiently  large,  at  least  in  the  size  of  nature, 
to  have  strength  to  be  permanent  when  imitated 

the  sculptor’s  brittle  material  of  marble.  So 
in  this  respect  there  is  little  danger  in  the  treat- 
ment of  flesh  ; but  there  are  other  difficulties 
as  we  shall  see  presently.  But  I wish  to  insist 
to  yon  on  the  extreme  value  of  broad  flesh 
forms,  and  the  exquisite  gradations  of  light 
and  shade  which  the  nude  presents  to  you. 
You  must  look  upon  these  deliVar.fi  o-™  do 


must  look  upon  these  delicate  gradations 
:e  most  beautiful  words  of  your  language, 
is  here  alone  that  you  can  compete  with, 
I I almost  venture  to  sav  snmsuan  rVi« 


and  I almost  venture  to  say  surpass,  the  power 
of  the  painter.  He  cannot  express  these  forms 
so  beautifully  and  absolutely  as  you  can.  Com- 
pare for  a moment  what  you  may  happen  to 
consider  the  finest  pictorial  renderin'*  in  the 
w°r*d  °f  Tt,he  nude  hu®an  figure;  compare  this 
with  the  Hyssus,  the  Theseus,  the  upper  part  of 
the  Venus  of  Melos,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
or  the  Torso  Belvidere.  I might,  but  I will 
not,  detain  you  with  a longer  list,  and  I thank- 
you  must  allow  that  sculpture  here  obtains  the 
higher  position.  The  painter  will  be  generous 
enough,  I hope,  to  concede  to  us  this  advan- 
tage ; for  our  field  is  contracted,  whereas 
his  includes  almost  all  objects  and  effects,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

When  the  figure  is  draped,  it  is  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances  that  sculpture  can 
retain  this  mastery,  only  when  the  covering  is 
such  as  not  to  destroy  the  form  below  it,  Jnd 
when  it  is  m itself  beautiful  in  form,  and 
can  take  lines  that  are  harmonious  with  the 


We  can  see  an  instance  of  this  in  the  lovely 

g™?  °.f  fie  Fatea'  fr°m  ‘he  Parthenon,  where 
the  flesh  forms  are  covered  with 


movements  of  it.  In  these  draperies  the  effe 
of  uature  is  so  truthfully  represented  in  tl 
detail  and  Bmall  forms  that  the  spectator,  in  hr 
admiration  and  excited  interest,  overlooks  tl 
liberties  the  sculptor  has  taken  with  the  mannm 
in  which  the  larger  folds  of  the  draperies  fall 
These  he  has  kept  close  to  the  limbs,  where,  :< 
nature,  they  certainly  would  fall  away,  and  s 
would  obscure  them.  The  form  of  the  folds  3 
nature  could  never  be  exactly  like  these  carve 
ones,  but  the  effect  produced  is  like  that  whicl 
nature  might  be  imagined  to  assume  under  tl 
most  favourable  conditions. 

In  looking  at  this  group  one  becomes  con 
vinced  that  the  sculptor  who  made  it  had  al 
ideal  within  him  which  he  sought  to  express  b 
the  selection  and  representation  of  the  moe 
beautiful  forms  in  nature  at  his  disposal 
He  translated  into  the  permanent  material  o 
marble  nothing  without  the  leave  of  nature,  bi  i 
accommodated  nature  to  the  material. 

Although  the  large  forms  of  the  figure  ar 
visible  almost  throughout  the  group,  still  ther 
is  no  appearance  of  scantiness  of  drapery,  s, 
perfect  is  the  judgment  with  which  the  fold: 
are  arranged  and  massed.  Even  in  its  preaem 
fragmentary  state,  headless  and  almost  armless 
it  seems  tome  by  far  the  most  beautiful  grouo 
in  the  world;  but  how  magnificent  must  it  haw 
been  when,  above  the  delicate  drapery,  rose  th 
two  lovely  Greek  heads  side  by  side,  one  symy 
pathetically  touching  the  other,  while  a littli 
lower,  contrasting  with  the  minuteness  of  th 
muslin  folds,  the  generous  rounded  arms  addeui 
the  proper  complement  of  flesh  and  a balancr 
of  mass  to  the  composition  of  the  group. 

If  we  attempt  to  get  an  effect  similar  to : 
Greek  statue  or  relief  by  placing  a carefullyl 
made  muslin  Greek  dress  upon  a living  model 
we  soon  discover  the  impossibility  of  it.  Thi:’ 
can  be  made  a fair  test,  for  it  is  possible  t« 
obtain  dresses  that  are  practically  the  same  in 
form  and  texture  as  those  used  by  the  Athenian 
sculptor;  and  it  is  also  possible,  in  Englandr 
to  obtain  models  that  are  physically  not  unlikti 
the  Greeks.  But  the  effect,  I say,  cannot  b< 
thus  produced  for  the  reason  that  the  sculptor.1 
in  making  the  masterpiece  of  art  to  which  1 
have  alluded,  selected  and  modified  the  foldo 
of  the  real  dress.  He  realistically  adhered  tc 
the  forms  of  nature  with  regard  to  the  flesh: 
but  not  in  the  folds  of  garment.  These  are 
kept  in  subserviency,  yet  not  allowed  to  appeal 
meagre  and  thin.  The  projection  of  the  highest 
part  of  the  folds  away  from  the  flesh  is  generally 
true  to  what  it  might  be  in  nature,  but  the 
shadows  are  deeper.  This  is  a convention,  oi 
course,  arrived  at,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  express! 
the  feeling  which  the  spectator  has  when  looking 
at  nature,  of  the  presence  of  the  figure  beneath 
the  garment,  which  presence  is  given,  in  a living 
figure,  by  the  slight  movements  and  swaying  of 
the  folds,  just  revealing  from  time  to  time  the! 
important  and  structural  forms. 

Since  the  Greeks  employed  such  conventions,! 
and  with  such  admirable  effect,  and  since,  I 
argue,  these  can  legitimately  express  nature, : 
we  may  surely  be  forgiven  if,  in  our  effort  to  i 
represent  the  impression  which  the  human! 
figure  gives  us,  we  select  and  modify  the  gar- 1 
ments  worn  nowadays. 

Before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  may  be  t 
said  that  in  England  all  costume  represented  in  i 
art  was  that  of  the  time  in  which  the  work  was  e 
produced.  But  during  the  reign  of  that  £ 
monarch  it  became  customary  in  sculpture  to  t 
represent  a person  of  important  position,  i 
dressed  either  in  the  toga  of  tho  Roman  i 
civilian,  or,  if  he  were  a soldier,  in  the  dress  s 
of  a Caesar.  This  peculiar  custom  has  been  i 
revived  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  begin-  a 
ning  of  our  century,  as  we  may  see  by  many 
of  the  statues  in  the  private  squares  in  London,  a 
but  of  late  there  has  been  a bold  stand  made  I 
against  it,  and  there  at  last  seems  to  be  a 
hope  that  we  may  again  have  sculpture  that  i 
shall  be  a real  representation  of  an  Englishman  : 
as  he  lives. 


All  good  art  is  representative  of  the  age  •< 
that  produces  it ; so,  manifestly,  in  represent-  t 
ing  that  in  which  we  live,  we  ought  not  to  ■< 
drape  our  statues  as  either  the  Greeks  or  > 
Romans  did.  We  know  that  the  dress  of  the  i 
figures  forming  the  procession  of  Athenians  in  i 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  daily  dress  a 
of  Athens,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  duty  ; 
to  express  in  art  the  dress  of  our  time,  even  • 
I though  it  may  be^  difficult  in  many  cases  to  per- 


like  drapery,  arranged  and  treated  7 muslm'  i aaatie  ourselves  that  it  is  aesthetically  beautiful.  I 

mate  skill/  so  as  tostil »ve?Hhe  fi[i,  Trf  ” 7 n0t  follow  the  fashi°”  * 1 

reveal  the  figure  and  the  year.  I would  go  so  far  as  to  advise  that  we  , 
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■ould  choose  the  dress  for  a statue  (if  it  is 
ideal  and  yet  modern  subject)  from  any  cos- 
me  that  has  been  customary  during  any  part 
our  life.  We  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
uen  the  dress  worn  in  its  home. 

I would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  numerous 
ie  works  of  sculpture  which  have  been  pro- 
iced  in  Francelof  late  by  the  just  treatment  of 
in  temporary  costume. 

•Although  we  are  sometimes  startled,  and 
iinoyed  perhaps,  at  the  extremes  of  realistic 
jrk  often  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  yet  one  cannot 
it  admire  with  enthusiasm  such  portrait 
latues  as  those  by  Chapu  and  Delaplanche, 
ch  allegorical  groups  as  those  by  Barrias,  in 
liioh  modern  costume  is  boldly  employed, 
i Several  of  these  groups  are  commemorative 
the  defence  which  certain  cities  in  France 
ade  against  their  onemies  during  the  war  of 

j;7°. 

Subjects  of  everyday  life  have  been  modelled 
jith  a fine  judgment  and  with  success,  by 
outan,  Albert  - Lefeuvre,  Pech,  and  others, 
ffeuvre’s  statue,  entitled  “ Bread,”  is  an  excel- 
jnt  example  of  a realistic  yet  sculpturesque 
mdering  of  a robust  and  handsome  young 
nasant  woman  carrying  loaves  of  bread. 

We  find  that  the  most  sculpturesque  garments 
;e  possess  nowadays  are  those  in  which  fashion 
is  least  force,  and  where  the  dress  has 
ilapted  itself  most  naturally  to  the  occupation 
the  wearer,  and  the  longer  it  has  been  worn 
e more  worthy  it  is  of  your  study.  The  folds 
stead  of  falling  accidentally,  first  in  this 
rection  and  then  in  that,  have  discovered  their 
•oper  place,  and  fall  there  with  a certainty 
iat  has  becomo  a principle. 

Even  the  thickest  and  most  stubborn  of 
i'aterials,  such  as  leather,  becomes  valuable  to 
e artist  when  worn  long  enough  ; it  is  not 
scessary  to  accentuate  the  patches  and  holes 
lid  ugliness, — these  are  accidental,  while  the 
Ids  are  essential.  It  is  quite  extraordinary 
>w  the  human  figure  will  assert  its  form 
ijrough  clothing  after  long  wear.  The  effect 
:sumed  is,  of  course,  the  typical,  and  for  that 
nry  reason  of  most  value  to  the  sculptor.  In 
is  way  a statue  can  be  clothed,  and  the  form 
ill  be  sufficiently  visible  to  retain  its  propor- 
on  and  aotion. 

; The  proper  and  true  depth  of  fold  and  con- 
icquent  shadow  in  the  various  parts  of  a gar- 
ent  covering  the  human  figure  can  only  be 
indied  in  that  which  is  well  worn.  To  attempt 
a do  so  in  clothing  that  is  at  all  new  is  soon 
liund  to  be  hopeless. 

• Even  in  London  one  sees  not  unfrequently, 
unong  the  navvies,  or  those  workmen  who  dig 
lit  the  foundations  of  buildings,  men  who  look 
hulpturesque  in  their  wrinkled  corduroy 
ousers,  buckled  in  at  the  knee  with  a strap, 
ith  a loosely-fitting  shirt,  soft  and  pliable,  not 
:.ade  into  a hard,  white  board,  to  be  worn  in 
ont  like  a sandwich-man’s  placard.  The 
ravvy’s  dress  is  adapted  to  his  work,  and  is,  we 
way  conclude,  but  little  affected  by  fashion. 

As  an  instance  of  an  improvement  in  costume 
n our  own  time, — an  improvement,  by  reason 
iat  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  occupation  of 
ne  wearer, — I will  cite  that  of  the  cricketer, 
ho,  fifty  years  ago,  when  playing  an  important 
natch,  did  not  wear  on  his  head  the  close-fitting 
ip  now  customary,  but  in  its  place  wore  that 
ill  cylindrical  box  with  which  we  are  so  well 
icquainted,  and  which  we  designate  a chimney- 
lot,  but  which  our  friends  the  Americans  prefer 

0 call  a long-sleeved  hat. 

1 The  countryman  is  still  in  many  places 
bulpturesque,  and  may  be,  I think,  realistically 
reated,  though  in  modelling  him  one  need  not 
initate  the  textures  of  his  dress  and  their  con- 
rasts  ; these  essentially  belong  to  the  painter’s 
rt.  They  do  not  consist  of  form  that  we  can 
lall  tangible,  so  are  not  for  the  sculptor.  Often 
rom  the  ease  with  which  an  effect  can  be 
jbtained  by  the  direct,  though  imperfect,  imita- 
ion  of  textures  as  a means  of  giving  contrast, 
'in  inexperienced  student  will  employ  this  means 
>lo  the  neglect  of  the  proper  form,  of  which  the 
extures  are  the  mere  surface.  Texture  is  closely 
•Hied  to  colour,  about  the  use  of  which  in  sculp- 
ure  I now  wish  to  say  a word,  since  that  is 
l.nother  element  in  the  imitation  of  nature. 

i Polychromatic  or  many-coloured  sculpture, 
teems  to  have  been  used  in  every  age  ; and  at 
irst  thought  it,  perhaps,  appears  to  us  as  if 
colour  might  be  a means  to  accomplish  the  end 
If  adding  another  charm  to  beauty  of  form,  and 
o make  sculpture  more  than  a partial  repre- 
lentation  of  nature.  It,  moreover,  has  the 
i.rgument  in  its  favour  of  having  been  used  by 


the  Greeks  at  the  best  period  of  their  art.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  in  what  positions  it  was 
used,  and  for  what  purpose. 

It  was  used  decoratively  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  at  a height  of  40  ft.  above  the 
spectator,  at  which  elevation  it  was  probably 
necessary  to  accentuate  the  flow  of  the  design, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  harmonise  with  the 
highly-coloured  building.  This  frieze,  as  you 
well  know,  was  a continuous  mural  decoration 
running  round  the  entire  inner  wall  or  cella  of 
the  temple,  and  for  the  figures  to  have  had  suf- 
ficient effect  at  that  height  without  colour, 
would  have  necessitated  making  the  projection 
and  depth  of  relief  so  great  as  to  destroy  the 
apparent  structure  of  the  wall  which  carries  the 
superimposed  roof.  The  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  polytheistic  worship  of  the  Greeks 
were  sumptuous  and  brilliant,  and,  as  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  of  the  present  day, 
the  greater  number  of  tho  statues  immediately 
near  the  shrine  or  altar  were  coloured,  in  order 
to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  the 
presence  of  the  deity,  more  distinctly  than  by 
the  abstract  and  partial  representation  given 
by  a colourless  statue. 

I have  said  that  the  sculptor  ceases  to  imitate 
nature  closely  when  the  material  does  not  admit 
of  it,  so  that  we  get  conventions  due  to  material 
used  in  representation. 

A convention  which  is  admirable  in  one 
material  would  not,  perhaps,  be  so  in  another. 
For  instance,  a support  in  the  form  of  a stump 
of  a tree  or  some  accessory  (although  the  sub- 
ject might  not  require  it)  might  be  necessary  in 
a marble  statue  to  give  sufficient  strength,  but 
would  not  be  at  all  required  in  a bronze  one. 
Also  for  the  sake  of  compactness  and  conse- 
quent strength,  the  limbs  in  a marble  statue 
should  not  be  extended  so  as  to  become  weak 
and  unsupported ; but  in  bronze  there  is  no 
occasion  for  this  restriction.  So  that  bronze 
can  be  more  extravagant,  more  elaborate, — can 
bo  built  up  piece  by  piece,  can  undertake  a 
greater  variety  of  subject,  be  more  picturesque, 
more  dramatic,  more  realistic  than  marble, — 
but  since  its  dark  colour  does  not  admit  of  the 
delicate  gradations  and  harmonies  of  form 
being  perfectly  seen,  it  will  ever  bo  less  of  the 
sculptor’s  material  for  the  most  beautiful  and, 
therefore,  the  highest  class  of  subject  than 
statuary  marble. 

There  is  something  about  a block  of  marble 
that  fascinates  and  almost  invites  a man  to 
become  a sculptor.  Our  first  attempts  with 
the  hammer  and  chisel,  however,  prove  that  it 
is  a serious  matter  to  become  even  skilful  in 
handling  these  tools. 

This  is,  nevertheless,  a training  of  the  hand 
which  every  sculptor  student  ought,  I think,  to 
undergo.  It  is,  I believe,  a fact  that  a great 
number  of  those  students  who  have  taken  the 
highest  honours  in  sculpture  in  these  schools 
have  been  good  carvers  of  marble.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  good  carver  will  be  a good 
designer,  but  he  will  be  a better  designer  if  he 
can  carve  and  his  work  will  be  more  workman- 
like and  solid. 

Whilst  on  the  question  of  materials,  perhaps 
I may  say  a word  or  two  about  terra  cotta. 
We  have  examples  annually  produced  in  which 
the  dictum  of  Sir  Joshua,  whence  we  started, 
seems  to  be  reversed,  and  “ imitation  is  made 
the  end  of  art.”  It  is  the  facility  with  which 
much  realism  can  be  given  in  this  material, 
and  the  consequent  ease  with  which  a mere- 
tricious effect  can  be  obtained  in  it,  which 
tempts  many  who  are  somewhat  inexperienced 
in  art  to  model  in  terra-cotta.  The  shrinking 
of  the  clay  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  linear 
measurement  during  firing  in  the  furnace,  and 
the  chance  of  contortion  and  breakage,  make 
this  material  unfavourable  for  employment. 
Although  its  field  is  wide,  and  beauty  can  some- 
times be  expressed  in  it,  yet  it  is  only  really  suc- 
cessful in  portraying  strongly-marked  character, 
which  does  not  lose  by  the  somewhat  un- 
attractive surface  of  the  dry,  burnt  clay. 
There  have,  however,  been,  both  lately  and 
during  the  Renaissance,  extremely  fine  por- 
trait busts  made  in  terra-cotta ; a great 
number  of  these  latter  are  found  to  have  a 
somewhat  smoother  surface  than  the  modern 
ones.  This  smoothness  depends  considerably 
on  the  character  of  the  clay  and  the  amount  of 
firing  to  which  it  is  submitted,  and  although  the 
effect  is  not  so  crisp  and  sharp  as  that  of  our 
modern  examples,  yet  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a smooth  surface  is  durable,  and  can  be 
cleaned,  whereas  I fear  many  of  the  modern 
works  of  art  in  this  material  require  a glass 


shade  over  them  to  preserve  their  charm.  But 
I think  we  have  come  to  dislike  glass  shades, 
and  to  prefer  that  sculptures  large  and  small 
should  be  permanent  and  not  fragile.  In  small 
pieces  of  sculpture  there  is  a great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  take  the  work  into  one’s  hand  and 
examine  it  atrwill;  this,  of  course,  necessitates  a 
durable  material  and  a fairly  smooth  surface. 
Small  bronzes  have  a great  advantage  in  this 
respect,  and  happily  the  more  a bronze  is 
handled  the  more  pleasant  is  it  to  look  at, 
unless  it  is  an  antique,  and  has  a coi’roded 
surface, — that  is,  unless  the  bronze  is  changed 
into  an  oxide  of  copper,  and  so  is  beautiful  in 
its  delicacy  of  colour.  This  lovely  green  is,  of 
course,  the  beauty  of  decay.  How  far  it  is 
advisable  to  reproduce  this  effect  in  modern 
bronzes  is  a question;  to  do  so  is,  perhaps, 
rather  like  a painter  attempting  to  make  old 
masters.  The  surface  of  bronze  should  be 
beautiful,  but  it  should  be  made  so  by  its  form, 
and  not  by  its  colour. 

I can  imagine  our  modern  houses  containing 
with  advantage  a far  greater  number  of  small 
sculptures  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  walls  of  most  houses  are  covered  with 
modern  pictorial  art  in  some  form  or  other,  but 
our  rooms  are  devoid  of  sculpture,  our  mantel- 
shelves and  pieces  of  furniture  are  not  deco- 
rated with  it.  Blue  plates  balanced  on  their 
edge  in  constant  peril  of  their  homogeneous 
existence  occupy  these  sites.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  sculptor  to  try  and  displace 
these  blue  plates,  and  put  small  bronzes  in  their 
stead  : he  has  only  to  make  really  good  small 
statues  and  he  will  do  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  will 
get  his  small  statues  standing  in  front  of  the 
blue  plates,  which  will  serve  as  a good  back- 
ground for  them. 

You  will  find  that  wax  is  the  best  mate- 
rial in  which  to  model  small  sketches  and 
statuettes.  It  is  sufficiently  rigid  to  require 
but  little  support,  yet  plastic  enough  to  be 
fashioned  into  any  form  that  the  sculptor’s 
mind  can  conceive,  and  is  capable  of  being 
finished  in  point  of  surface  to  the  minutest 
detail.  It  can  be  moulded  and  cast  in  bronze, 
while  the  original  model  remains.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  clay,  which  must  usually  be  de- 
stroyed during  moulding. 

Before  concluding,  let  us  once  more  consider 
what  is  the  right  procedure  for  a sculptor  to 
pursue,  should  he  attempt  to  make  a statue 
possessing  beauty  and  grace. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  has  an  idea  or  faint 
vision  in  his  mind  of  what  he  is  going  to  do 
before  beginning  his  sketch.  But  let  us  suppose 
his  sketch  made  and  carried  sufficiently  far  to 
indicate  the  idea  and  composition  of  the  work. 
The  frame  or  skeleton  for  the  clay  figure  is  set 
up,  and  the  model  arrives  and  tries  to  take  tbe 
position  of  the  sketch  at  the  direction  of  the 
sculptor. 

The  model,  though  perhaps  excellent  in  pro- 
portion, and  good  in  detail  of  form,  fails  to  em- 
body what  the  Bculptor  has  imagined,  and, 
moreover,  cannot  perhaps  assume  the  action 
suggested  in  the  sketch.  This  is  often  a sad 
moment  for  the  sculptor,  for  if  he  has  not 
conceived  his  design  truthfully,  he  suddenly 
becomes  aware  of  the  fact. 

Now,  what  is  he  to  do  ? Is  he,  in  making 
his  statue,  to  cast  away  his  idea  and  sketch,  and 
imitate  the  form  of  the  model  before  him  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  power  ? Or  is  he  merely 
to  enlarge  his  sketch  to  the  size  of  his  statue, 
and  refer  only  to  tho  model  to  correct  serious 
errors  of  proportion  ? 

The  first  method  would  lead  to  nothing  but 
what  a perfect  cast  from  nature  would  give  us, 
and  would  be  at  best  only  a study.  The  second 
would  result  in  a work  essentially  conventional 
and  mannered,  constructed  on  knowledge  pre- 
viously acquired,  probably  from  the  antique,  and 
would  not  possess  enough  nature  in  it  to  excite 
human  interest. 

We  see  examples  in  sculpture  of  both  these 
methods,  but  our  true  course  lies  between  their 
extremes. 

When  you  have  conceived  an  idea  for  a statue, 
and  have  fixed  your  idea  in  a sketch,  then  have 
nature  before  you  as  muoh  as  your  purse  will 
afford,  and  should  you  find  that  your  sketch  is 
essentially  untrue  and  structurally  impossible, 
let  it  give  way  to  what  nature  dictates ; you 
will  gradually  perceive  that  your  idea  can  be 
expressed  by  an  action  that  is  possible  to  the 
model.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  one  model 
alone ; for  your  object,  in  this  case,  is  not  to 
make  a portrait,  but  let  every  form  possess  the 
impression  of  having  been  worked  out  from 
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nature,  and  let  your  good  taste  be  shown  by  the 
selection  of  the  forms  employed. 

And,  lastly,  as  regards  the  subject  which  you 
should  choose,  I will  only  say  a word.  Let  it 
be  worthy  of  representation,  and  not  merely 
dependenc  on  a passing  fashion  or  conceived  to 
satisfy  the  vulgar  love  of  novelty.  As  sculptors 
and  co-workers  with  the  men  who  made  those 
inspiring  statues  twenty-three  centuries  ago, 
set  your  faces  against  anything  that  may  tend 
to  make  your  art  other  than  wbat  would  be  an 
ennobling  influence  to  your  fellow-men. 


Illustrations. 

0E  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  drawings 
intended  for  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition, which  their  authors  may  wish 
to  see  illustrated  in  our  pages,  to  be  photo- 
lithographed  before  sending  in  to  the  Academy, 
and  published  (as  far  as  passible)  during  the 
time  the  Exhibition  is  open.  Where  desired,  we 
will  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  delivery 
of  such  drawings  at  the  Academy  on  the 
proper  day,  but  cannot  undertake  to  see  to  the 
return  of  them  after,  the  close  of  the  Exhi. 
bition. 

Drawings  can  be  accepted,  either  in  line  for 
ordinary  photo-lithography,  or  in  colours  for 
reproduction  by  other  processes.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  observe,  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
time,  that  the  processes  for  reproducing  from 
coloured  drawings  require  rather  longer  time 
than  photo-lithography  from  line  - drawings 
demands. 

The  receiving  days  at  the  Academy  are 
March  27th,  28th,  and  30th,  for  paintings  and 
drawings,  and  March  31st  for  sculpture. 


MERSEY  TUNNEL  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

The  line  for  which  the  Mersey  Railway- 
Company  has  Parliamentary  powers  com- 
mences by  a junction  with  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  Great  Western  joint  lines 
at  Tranmere,  Birkenhead,  and  after  passing 
under  the  river  Mersey  extends  to  the  Central 
Station  in  Liverpool,  the  whole  length  of  the 
line  being  about  three  miles.  The  length 
of  the  tunnel  is  1755  lineal  yards,  measured 
between  the  shafts,  of  which  about  1,250  yards 
are  actually  below  the  river  bed. 

We  have  previously  given  some  account  of 
the  work  when  in  course  of  operation.* 

The  engineers  are  making  special  provision 
to  insure  a thoroughly  satisfactory  system  of 
ventilation,  and  no  expense  nor  forethought  is 
being  spared  towards  attaining  this  very  im- 
portant end. 

The  railway,  when  constructed,  will  accom- 
modate the  large  traffic  at  present  existing 
between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  will  bring  the  Great  Western 
and  North  Western  trains,  which  at  present  stop 
at  the  Birkenhead  terminus,  into  the  heart  of 
Liverpool,  and  will  also  convey  the  traffic  of 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
ways directly  into  Birkenhead. 

The  Company  have  under  view  the  necessity 
that  will  exist  for  important  extensions,  and 
are  this  year  applying  to  Parliament  for 
junctions  with  the  lines  of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
thus  forming  direct  communication  for  goods 
traffic  between  the  Docks  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  cost  of  this 
railway  per  mile  will  not  exceed  one  half  that  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  in  London,  although 
the  traffic  will  probably  be  quite  as  large  and 
important. 

The  engineers  are  represented  on  the  works 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Irvine,  the  resident  engineer, 
Messrs.  Waddell,  the  contractors,  being  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  James  Prentice,  their  agent,  and 
Mr.  D.  A.  Davidson,  their  engineer. 

The  station  bnildings  are  being  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson,  of  Liverpool. 

We  give  illustrations  of  two  of  them,  viz. : 
James  Street,  Liverpool,  and  Hamil ton-street 
Birkenhead. 


* Builder,  March  15,  1884. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  level  of  the  rails  in  James-street  is  92  ft. 
below  the  street  level,  and  in  Hamilton-street 
103  ft.  6 in. 

In  addition  to  the  stone  staircases  there  will 
be  three  passenger  hoists,  each  accommodating 
eighty  persons. 

These  hoists  descend  to  the  lower  booking 
halls,  which  are  level  with  the  foot-bridges 
crossing  the  main  lines. 

The  James-street  elevation  is  to  be  faced 
with  white  stone,  and  that  of  the  Birkenhead 
station  with  red  terra-cotta. 

The  stations  internally  including  the  booking 
halls  will  have  the  walls  lined  with  glazed 
bricks. 

The  height  and  Bize  of  the  towers  have  been 
regulated  by  the  levels  of  the  tanks  required 
by  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson  in  connexion 
with  their  hydraulic  machinery. 

The  upper  floors  of  the  James-street  building 
are  arranged  for  suites  of  offices,  with  a 
separate  entrance,  staircases,  and  passenger- 
lift.  


TWO  SEMI  - DETACHED  RESIDENCES, 

DRUMMOND  - STREET,  MONTREAL, 
CANADA. 

These  have  been  completed  for  Messrs. 
H.  C.  Scott  and  H.  G.  Strathy,  during  the  past 
year,  and  are  built  of  Montreal  limestone, 
lined  with  brick. 

The  houses,  although  harmonising  in  character 
and  grouping,  differ  in  plan,  as  well  as  in  eleva- 
tion, thus  giving  an  individuality  to  each. 

The  style  adopted  is  an  adaptation  of  that  in 
vogue  in  France  during  the  time  of  Francis  I., 
but  owing  to  the  severe  winters  of  Canada, 
heavy  snowfall  has  to  be  considered,  and  a 
frequent  descent  of  the  mercury  below  zero, 
necessitating  the  preparation  for,  and  providing 
of  double  windows,  and  other  contrivances  for 
equalising  the  temperature  indoors,  so  that 
some  modifications  would  have  to  be  made  in 
almost  any  European  style  which  might  be 
adopted. 

These  houses  are  heated  throughout  with 
hot  water,  and  the  principal  rooms  and  staircases 
are  finished  in  hard  woods.  Most  of  the 
painted  and  ornamental  glass  came  from  the 
studio  and  works  of  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Sauchie- 
hall-street,  Glasgow,  and  the  grates,  &c.,  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Steel  & Garland,  and  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company,  of  London. 

The  cost  of  each  house,  exclusive  of  stabling, 
dfcc.,  was  a little  over  3,0001.  sterling. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Taylor  & Gordon, 
of  London  and  Montreal. 


“ART  AND  WORK.” 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis  is 
bringing  out  shortly  a remarkably  interesting 
collection  of  drawings  of  decorative  work  of 
various  styles  and  periods.  From  the  plates 
for  this  work  we  reproduce  two,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Davis  sends  the  following  remarks  : 

Italian  Fountains,  Vases,  fyc. 

“ These  designs  are  taken  from  the  celebrated 
‘ Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,’  — a rare  and 
costly  Italian  work,  by  Francis  Colonna,  a 
Dominican  monk.  The  book  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1499,  and  was  probably  printed  by 
Aldus.  Although  the  written  matter,  which 
consists  of  a supposed  contest  between  imagina- 
tion and  love,  is  a hotchpot  of  fact,  fable,  and 
antique  lore,  intermingled  with  amorous  rhap- 
sodies, the  woodcuts  with  which  the  work  is 
profusely  illustrated  are  the  best,  in  the  simple 
style  of  liue-drawing,  that  Italy  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

No.  1 is  a frieze  of  amorini,  dolphins,  vases, 
&c.,  gracefully  arranged  with  foliage  ; No.  2,  a 
terminal  vase ; Nos.  3 and  6 aro  fountains ; 
No.  4i8  a lamp-stand;  and  Nos.  5 and 7 are  orna- 
mental vases. 

The  ‘Poliphili’  designs,  which  are  evidently 
of  the  old  Padua- Venetian  School,  have  been 
attributed  to  Raffaelle  and  Alessandro  Botticelli, 
as  well  as  Andrea  Mantegna,  but  the  British 
Museum  catalogue  ascribes  the  drawings  to 
Bernini.* 

Animals,  Plants,  fyc.Jrom  Fifteenth- cent ury 
Woodcuts. 

These  clever  engravings,  so  full  of  motif  in 
design,  as  well  as  spirited  in  execution,  are 


• We  may  say  with  Byron  Powers  eternal!  such 
names  mingled ! "—Ed. 
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obtained  by  the  simplest  means  which  an  ai 
could  employ.  They  are  taken  principally  f; 
the  4 Ortus  Sanitatis,’  printed  at  Mentz  in  It 
which  is  a work  on  Natural  History,  by  Jaca 
Meydenbach.  No.  1,  a Water-plant ; No.  2, 1 
bidden  Fruit  and  Serpent ; No.  3,  Figs  ; Nd 
Dwarf  Mallow;  No.  5,  a Water  Subject;  Nc 
Swans;  No.  9,  the  Plant  Mugwort  (Botris) ; 
Nos.  7 and  8 an  Eagle  and  a Fish  reprodun 
from  the  4 Herbal,’  by  Matthioli,  a work  of  It 
date. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  4 coloi 
thrown  into  the  examples  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  £ 
the  engraver  having  artistically  cut  the  inteit 
foliage  in  intaglio. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  two  plates  1 
published  are  dated  respectively  4 Mentz,  141 
and  4 Venice,  1499,’ — eight  years’  difference,  e 
places  not  400  miles  apart. 

Both  illustrations  are  executed  up  to  the  . 
earnest  power  of  the  artists  employed  in  t 
two  separate  countries.” 


SKETCHES  FOR  THE 
PUGIN  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP! 
The  sketches  of  the  south  porch  at  Gloucet 
Cathedral  and  St.  Margaret’s  Tower,  Leicea 
(not  St.  “ Mary’s,”  as  it  was  unfortunafc 
printed  off  on  the  plan  before  the  mistake  \ 
discovered),  are  reproduced  from  pencil  sketci 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  who  has  gained  the  Pu: 
Travelling  Studentship  at  the  Institute  t 
year  with  a very  excellent  collection  of  drtl 
ings,  from  among  which  these  are  selected.  . 
regard  to  the  tower,  Mr.  Bidlake  writes, — , 
44  In  Mediaeval  times  those  in  the  diocese: 
Lincoln  who  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a fire  w 
subject  to  a tax  of  one  farthing,  known 
4 smoke  farthing  ’ or  4 Lincoln  farthing.’  Q 
sum  realised  by  this  means  was  usually  devo* 
to  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  fabric-: 
the  cathedral,  but  sometimes  that  portion  wh\ 
was  collected  from  the  inhabitants  of  a local 
was,  by  special  injunction  of  the  bishop,  divert 
to  defray  the  expense  of  any  building  of  an  ece 
siastical  nature  that  was  in  progress  in  t 
neighbourhood.  St.  Margaret’s,  Leicester  (tt 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln),  was  thus  privilege 
and  its  tower  has  been  built  by  4 smoke  f. 
things,’  the  injunction  of  the  bishop  being  b 
extant.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES.  ' 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.! 
At  the  meeting  of  this  society,  on  Mondi 
evening  last,  a paper  on  “Architectural  Co: 
petitions”  was  read  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adan 
President  of  the  London  Architectural  As? 
ciation. 

York,  Architectural  Association. — Ac  the  met 
ing  of  this  Association,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  \ 
H.  Thorp,  of  Leeds,  read  a paper  on  “Colo. 
Decoration.”  Mr.  Pollard,  the  President,  oco 
pied  the  chair. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Tr 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  associate 
was  held  in  the  Professional  Hall,  on  Mondi 
evening.  The  President,  Mr.  G.  Washingto 
Browne,  was  in  the  chair,  and,  after  some  pr 
liminary  business,  introduced  the  lecturer,  M 
J.  C.  Watt,  who  took  for  his  subject  “ TJ 
Poetic  Aspects  of  Architecture.”  The  lectu: 
was  concluded  by  a reference  to  the  characte 
istics  and  emotions  common  to  poetry  ai 
architecture,  particularly  sublimity,  symbolise 
and  association. 

Glasgovj  Architectural  Association. — The  lai 
lecture  of  the  session  was  by  Mr.  William  Pate 
Buchan,  his  subject  being  44  Internal  Plumbe. 
work.”  There  was  a good  attendance,  and  th 
vice-president  occupied  the  chair.  Plumbe: 
work,  Mr.  Buchan  said,  was  much  less  general! 
understood  than  the  kindred  subjects  of  drain: 
Still  education  was  spreading,  and  slowly  bi 
surely  ousting  rule  of  thumb.  The  long-wishet 
for  sanitary  regulations  now  proposed  by  th 
Corporation  were,  almost  without  exceptioi! 
commended.  These,  if  decided  upon,  woul 
place  Glasgow  among  the  foremost  of  cities  i 
this  respect. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Prof.  Cai 
nelley  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  befor 
the  members  of  this  Institute  on  the  18th  iusi 
His  subject  was  “Some  Chemical  Facts  Con 
nected  with  Plumber-work  in  Dwelling-houses. 
The  lecture  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a discussio: 
of  the  corrosive  action  of  various  kinds  of  wate 
on  lead,  copper,  and  zinc. 
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ROMAN  RENAISSANCE* 

I beg  to  introduce  to  your  notice  some 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Rome  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  My  reason  for  choosing 
such  a subject  is  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
competition  for  the  new  Oratory  Church  at 
Brorapton,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1878; 
and  in  the  particulars  furnished  for  the  guidance 
of  the  competitors  the  first  clause  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  style  should  be  “ Italian  Renais- 
sance.” In  response  to  this  invitation  a number 
of  gentlemen  (about  forty)  furnished  designs  of 
unusual  merit,  but,  on  careful  examination  of 
the  drawings  during  the  time  they  were 
exhibited  to  the  public,  the  impression  con- 
veyod  to  me  was  that  the  words  “Italian 
Renaissance  ” were  not'quite  grasped  by  some 
of  the  competitors,  whose  designs  were  in  the 
style  of  the  old  basilicas,  while  others  savoured 
of  the  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  character. 
I thought,  therefore,  that  as  Rome  is  consider- 
ably removed  from  the  city  of  London,  and  that 
to  visit  it  means  a sacrifice  of  a deal  of 
time  to  the  younger  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, an  account  of  some  of  the  principal 
churches  erected  in  that  city  during  the 
bofore-mentioned  periods  would  not  be  unin- 
teresting. You  are  already  fully  aware  that 
Gothic  architecture  never  took  root  in  this 
most  interesting  city  of  the  world,  for  during 
the  period  of  Pagan  Rome  such  a style  was 
never  dreamed  of;  and,  secondly,  on  the  Romans 
being  converted  to  Christianity,  they  found 
their  ancient  temples  and  basilicas  very  con- 
venient and  suitable  for  the  functions  of  the 
newly-embraced  faith,  and  so  they  continued  to 
use  them,  restoring  or  rebuilding  such  portions 
as  was  demanded  by  the  destroying  hand  of 
time,  until  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s,  about 
the  year  A.D.  1500,  when  our  Perpendicular 
architecture  reaohed  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 
This  circumstance  was  an  event  of  considerable 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  revival  of  Classic 
architecture  in  Italy.  Artists  and  sculptors 
(for  I believe  architecture  was  not  practised  at 
this  time  as  a distinct  profession)  were  called  in 
from  every  direction,  in  some  cases  to  patch 
up,  and  in  others  to  pull  down,  the  existing 
churches,  and  to  furnish  new  designs  after  the 
model  of  the  great  cathedral,  but  on  a very 
diminutive  scale ; that  is  to  say,  every  church 
should,  if  means  permitted,  be  crowned  with  a 
cupola;  while  in  the  other  cases  the  dimen- 
sions and  historical  interests  connected  with 
such  buildings  as  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  (St. 
Paul  outside  the  Walls),  St.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 
(St.  John  Lateran),  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (St. 
Mary  Major),  made  the  question  of  rebuilding 
too  serious  to  be  entertained,  but  they  were, 
nevertheless,  subjected  to  such  additions  and 
alterations  after  the  new  style  that  in  some 
cases  all  traces  of  the  original  structure  had 
fled.  Take,  for  instance,  S.  Giovanni.  • This 
basilica  was  founded  by  Constantine  at  the 
instigation  of  St.  Silvester  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  is  said  to  have  personally  assisted  in 
digging  the  foundations.  The  facade  was  de- 
signed by  Allesandro  Gallilei  in  1734,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  was  metamorphosed  by 
Borromini  (who  appears  to  have  had  the 
lion’s  share  of  architectural  practice)  in  the 
same  degree  that  Winchester  Cathedral  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  talented  Bishop, 
William  of  Wykeham.  The  dimensions  of  this 
church  are  very  large,  consisting  of  five  aisles, 
originally  divided  by  stone  or  marble  columns, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
showed  signs  of  weakness,  and  Borromini  wae 
then  consulted.  In  the  emergency  he  suggested 
the  idea  of  encasing  the  columns,  and  filling  up 
every  alternate  arch  with  solid  masonry,  and 
facing  the  nave  walls  with  pilasters  of  the 
composite  order,  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
within  a Bhort  distance  of  the  ceiling.  These 
solid  piers  were  adorned  with  large  niches  of 
a very  debased  style  of  art,  and  in  which 
were  placed  statues  of  the  Apostles,  of 
colossal  dimensions.  This  arrangement  was 
finally  carried  out,  and  if  we  could  only  over- 
look the  shortcomings  in  the  detail  I think  we 
must  confess  that  the  architect  displayed  high 
ability  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
awkward  task  placed  before  him.  Tho  great 
ornament  of  this  church  is  the  first  chapel 
on  the  left-hand  side,  and  known  as  the  Cor- 
sini  Chapel.  It  is  square  on  plan,  but  has 

* A paper  by  Mr.  H.  A.  K.  Gribble,  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  20th  inst.,  as  else- 
where mentioned. 


a large  recess  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  thus 
giving  it  the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a cupola,  and  adorned  with 
paintings  and  marble  of  the  most  precious 
description.  It  is  really  one  of  the  treasures 
of  Rome,  and  every  architectural  student  who 
is  privileged  to  visit  that  city  should  not  forget 
to  fix  it  indelibly  on  his  mind  as  well  worth 
seeing. 

The  next  church  of  importance  is  that  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  but  as  this  basilica  has 
experienced  little  or  no  alteration  since  the 
dato  it  was  founded,  A.D.  352,  I cannot 
dwell  upon  it  here,  except  to  allude  to  such 
portions  as  would  fall  under  the  title  of  this 
paper : consequently  I beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
commonly  called  tho  Sixtine  Chapel.  It  was 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cavalier  Fontana  (one  of  the  most 
gifted  architects  of  his  time),  and  in  my  esti- 
mation this  work  is  not  equalled  by  anything 
else  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  plan  is  most 
beautifully  conceived,  and  its  interior  eleva- 
tion and  decorative  treatment  is  certainly 
equal  in  merit  to  the  plan.  It  is  one  mass  of 
marble,  gold,  and  fresco,  so  beautifully  and 
tastefully  arranged  that  the  eye  of  the  most 
educated  artist  could  not  be  offended  at  it.  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  both  a plan 
and  a Bection  of  it,  which  are  also  displayed  in 
De  Rossi’s  collection  of  chapels.  There  can 
exist  no  doubt  but  that  this  gem  is  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  the  Renaissance  style 
of  architecture,  and  what  every  architect 
at  the  period  would  have  done  if  his  ability 
and  the  means  at  his  disposal  permitted  it. 
Its  vis-cL-vis  is  that  known  as  the  Borghfese. 
It  is  very  similar  in  plan  to  the  other,  but  not 
so  rich  in  treatment.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an 
important  adjunct  to  this  ancient  and  magni- 
ficent church,  where  any  young  and  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  architecture  could  take  up  his 
quarters  for  a couple  of  months  and  well 
occupy  his  time  by  carefully  delineating  the 
multitude  of  precious  works  of  art,  both  plastic 
and  polychromic,  which  present  themselves  at 
every  nook  and  corner  within  its  sacred  walls. 
I would  now  be  anxious  to  dwell  on  the  merits 
of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  and  also  on  those  of 
San  Lorenzo,  but  the  subject  of  this  paper  will 
not  permit  me  : consequently  I must  pass 
them  over  in  silence  and  give  place  to  recent 
structures,  which  more  particularly  concern  my 
subject. 

The  plan  of  the  churches  during  the  period  of 
the  three  centuries  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper  was  governed  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  site  upon  which  the  church  was  to 
be  built.  If  the  ground  would  permit,  it  was  a 
repetition  on  a small  scale  of  St.  Peter’s ; that  is 
to  say,  the  plan  should  be  rectangular, — the 
nave  and  transepts  forming  the  cross,  and  the 
intersection  being  crowned  by  a dome,  with  the 
aisles  utilised  as  chapels  ; in  fact,  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Oratory  Church.  And  if  the  site 
was  very  irregular  (which  frequently  happened), 
and  would  not  permit  of  a Latin-cross  plan,  it 
was  made  either  circular  or  octagonal,  with  all 
the  outlying  corners  utilised  as  sacristies  and 
offices,  which,  in  most  cases,  were  ingeniously 
dealt  with,  only  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
musthave  a cupola. 

These  octagonal  or  circular  churches  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  worthy  of  being  imitated, 
that  I think  it  would  furnish  quite  sufficient 
material  for  a separate  paper.  In  our  own 
country,  when  an  idea  is  entertained  of  erect- 
ing a church,  a piece  of  ground  is  purchased 
that  would,  if  possible,  admit  of  the  fabric 
standing  detached,  with  light  and  air,  and 
perhaps  a burial-ground,  surrounding  it,  but 
this  arrangement  in  Rome  was  seldom  if  ever 
indulged  in  at  this  period,  a custom  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  a wall,  which  naturally  in  trouble- 
some times  increased  the  value  of  the  land 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  this  luxury 
impossible ; so  that,  as  a rule,  they  were 
’ ;d  in  between  and  backed  up  by  a 
of  dwellings  in  such  a manner  as  to 
deprive  us  of  forming  an  idea  of  what  the 
external  architecture  of  these  churches  might 
have  been,  had  circumstances  permitted  the 
architect  the  indulgence  of  an  undisputed 
area  (excepting  the  facades,  to  be  alluded  to 
hereafter).  This  misfortune  may  probably 
account  for  the  conspicuous  absence  of  side 
windows  and  the  recourse  to  top  lighting.  If 
this  assumption  is  correct,  I must  only  repeat 
the  old  adage  “ That  out  of  evil  comes  good,” 


for  we  must  all  admit  that  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  illuminating  a large  building  is  either 
by  obtaining  light  from  above  or  by  some  large 
openiDg  over  the  entrance  end.  In  the  South 
of  Europe  this  question  is  more  easily  disposed 
of  than  is  possible  in  the  City  of  London,  in 
consequence  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere 
with  which  the  former  is  favoured.  Our  own 
St.  Paul’s  to  wit ; for  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  did  its  cupola  exist  in  Southern  Italy, 
the  cartoons  which  are  now  being  exhibited  to 
the  public  and  placed  in  situ,  intended  as  a 
suggestion  for  its  future  embellishment,  would 
be  fully  seen  and  appreciated  by  the  public,  but 
which  I fear  (and  I regret  to  say  it  as  they  are 
so  beautiful)  will  be  lost  for  ever  in  a region  of 
darkness.  The  usual  method  of  covering  the 
churches  of  Rome  is  to  give  them  a wagon- 
headed ceiling  of  concrete,  penetrated  by  smaller 
jack-vaults,  a necessity  caused  by  the  clearstory 
windows.  Now  this  arrangement  of  covering 
the  nave  gives  the  architect  a considerable 
amount  of  responsibility  and  also  anxiety,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  lateral  thrust 
exercised  by  the  vault,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  builders  of  this  age  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  using  Portland  cement,  but 
were  confined  to  the  ordinary  lime  and  pozzo- 
lana  and  thin  brick  in  use  at  this  date,  about 
14  in.  to  1 i in.  thick ; with  these  materials  it  was 
necessary  that  the  vaulting  should  be  of  great 
thickness  so  as  to  secure  sufficient  strength  and 
stability.  In  one  case,  where  I had  the  privilege 
of  going  up  into  the  roof,  it  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  examination  of  the  material 
itself,  and  I found  it  composed  of  coarsely-made 
concrete,  2 ft.  thick  at  the  crown  instead  of  7 in., 
which  I have  ventured  to  risk  at  the  Oratory 
Church.  Notwithstanding  this  great  thickness 
of  material  there  was  a rent  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave,  threatening  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  building,  and  to  prevent 
such  a catastrophe  the  springing  of  the  vault 
was  secured  by  wrought-iron  ties,  3 in.  square 
on  section. 

Having  described  the  principles  which 
actuated  the  architects  of  this  age,  I think  I 
may  now  allude  to  and  describe  some  of  the 
churches  erected  by  them,  which  I would 
consider  as  typical  of  the  style  of  the 
period,  and  which  could  be  more  or  less 
imitated  with  advantage  in  this  country, 
only  I must  caution  you  to  beware  of  the  so- 
called  ornament  of  the  later  period,  for  if  you 
study  that  you  will  be  sure  to  fall,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  imagine  a more 
grotesque  and  monstrous  medley  than  is  exhi- 
bited scattered  broadcast  over  some  of  these 
buildings  and  altars,  utterly  disfiguring  and 
destroying  what  might  have  been,  in  the  case 
of  its  absence,  a very  fair  specimen  of  architec- 
ture. This  disease  arises  from  the  thirst  for 
light  and  shade,  anything  that  would  break  the 
tranquillity  of  architectural  lines ; in  fact,  it 
may  be  summed  up  as  a sculptor’s  notion  of 
architecture,  such  as  I have  frequently  seen  in 
many  cemeteries,  designed  and  executed  by 
“monumental  masons.”*  The  refinement  ac- 
quired by  Greece  was  entirely  ignored,  and  the 
glorious  examples  with  which  they  were  them- 
selves surrounded  were  passed  by  unheeded. 
Severity,  grace,  and  delicacy  were  all  sacrificed 
for  this  carved  rubbish,  no  matter  how  in- 
different it  may  be. 

But  notwithstanding  these  blemishes,  the 
interiors  of  the  churches  of  Rome  have  and 
will  continue  to  excite  an  interest  to  the 
traveller  which  we  certainly  cannot  boast  of  in 
the  case  of  our  few  examples  of  Renaissance 
churches  at  home,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  admission  to  them  except  on 
Sundays,  and,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  there 
remains  little  or  nothing  to  be  seen.  The  first 
church  I shall  describe  is  that  of  St.  Ignazio, 
designed  by  Padre  Oratio  Grassi,  and  com- 
menced 1626 ; it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  city,  and  belongs  to  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
having  an  internal  length  of  270  ft.  with  a nave 
60  ft.  wide  and  100  ft.  high.  The  proportions 
of  this  church  I consider  excellent,  and  the 
general  arrangement  is  very  simple,  having  the 
cross  formed  by  the  nave  and  transepts  ; in  each 
aisle  are  three  chapels,  with  two  additional  ones 
on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary,  all  crowned  with 
a small  cupola.  The  pilasters  in  the  nave  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted,  and  rest  on 
the  floor,  not  on  pedestals;  this  arrangement 
answers  exceedingly  well  in  a church  where 
fixed  benches  and  pews  are  practically  ttnknown, 

* Possibly  the  sculptors  will  demur  to  being  classed 
with  “monumental  masons.”— En. 
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organise  an  excursion  or  a series  of  excursions 
to  Rome  and  other  cities  of  pre-eminent  interest 
to  the  student  of  architecture. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  remarked,  with  reference  to  internal 
colour-decoration,  that  such  specimens  as  he 
had  seen  of  it,  at  any  rate  in  Gothic  structures, 
did  not  encourage  one  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
it.  Yery  possibly  in  Classic  structures,  where 
there  were  larger  masses,  and  the  lines  were 
not  so  numerous,  the  use  of  colour  might  be 
made  more  satisfactory,  but  in  Gothic  the 
multiplicity  of  the  constructional  features  mili- 
tated against  the  successful  use  of  colour.  In 
the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near 
Winchester,  for  example,  the  constructional 
lines  had  been  quite  obliterated  or  concealed  by 
the  colour  which  had  been  applied.  Mr.  Gribblo 
had  awarded  the  palm  for  Gothic  steeples  to 
Antwerp,  but  he  (Mr.  Gotch)  could  not  agree 
in  that  award,  although  the  Antwerp  steeples 
were  very  wonderful ; but  he  quite  concurred  in 
the  eulogium  which  had  been  passed  upon  the 
steeple  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside.  While 
agreeing  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
value  of  the  study  of  the  Renaissance  churches, 
■he  thought  it  would  bo  a long  time  before  we 
had  another  era  of  Renaissance  church-building 
in  England. 

Mr.  G.  Richards  Julian  believed  that  we  were 
approaching  a period  in  which  Classic  architec- 
ture would  meet  with  increased  favour.  In  his 
opinion,  the  reason  why  Classic  architecture 
had  hitherto  so  egregiously  failed  in  this 
country  was  that  our  architects  had  allowed 
rules  and  formulas  to  become  their  masters 
instead  of  making  them  their  servants.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance of  the  fifteenth  century  was  coeval  with 
the  commencement  of  the  modern  world.  We 
belonged  to  the  modern  world,  and  he  believed 
that  in  the  long  run  Renaissance  architecture 
would  not  fail  to  assert  itself  and  come 
to  the  front.  But  he  was  very  sorry  to 
see  that  in  the  present  revival  so  very 
much  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  Dutch 
and  Early  German  Renaissance, — commonly 
called  “ Queen  Anne,”  though  it  was  not 
“ Queen  Anne.”  There  was  much  that  was 
picturesque  and  quaint  in  that  kind  of  work, 
but  the  fault  that  he  found  with  it  was  that  the 
architects  who  designed  it,  instead  of  aiming 
at  beauty  of  proportion  and  refinement  of  detail, 
aimed  exclusively  at  mere  “quaintness,”  which 
in  the  works  copied  from  was  often  the  result  of 
grotesque  proportions  and  coarse  detail,  — 
defects  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  old  builders. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a great  pity  that  men  of 
undoubted  genius  should  allow  themselves  to 
imitate  false  proportions  and  ungraceful  detail. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove,  having  said  a few  words 
as  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  sometimes 
unhappy  effect  of  entasis  on  pilasters,  the 
motion  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of 
the  paper  was  carried,  with  much  applause,  and 
Mr.  Gribble  briefly  replied. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  New  Training  College,  Nonoich.-*- 
The  Committee  of  Management,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  assessor,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
subject  to  certain  modifications  in  respect  of 
arrangement,  and  to  conditions  as  to  verifica- 
tion of  estimate,  have  provisionally  accepted  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  architects.  They  desire  to  thank  the 
other  architects  from  whom  they  have  received 
plans  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  pre- 
paring their  designs. 

Longton  Endowed  Schools. — This  competition 
has  at  last  been  decided.  Forty-six  designs 
were  received,  including  one  from  an  architect 
in  Buffalo,  U.S.  The  governors  examined  them 
in  the  first  instance,  and  made  a selection  of 
six,  but  afterwards  called  in  Mr.  Royle,  archi- 
tect to  the_ Manchester  School  Board,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Newcastle,  to  give  independent  reports 
on  the  whole  forty-six  designs.  Each  of  the 
reports  placed  the  design  marked  “ Bona  fide" 
first,  on  the  ground  of  excellence  of  plan  and 
architectural  treatment,  but  expressed  doubts 
whether  it  could  be  executed  for  the  stipulated 
sum  of  2,0002.  The  governors,  therefore,  called 
upon  the  author  (who  was  found  to  be  Mr 
Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London)  to  prove 
nis  estimate  at  his  own  cost  before  adopting  his 
plans.  This  Mr.  Bell  has  done  by  obtaining 
estimates,  the  lowest  being  1,7842.,  to  which 
was  added  the  cost  of  desks,  bell,  and  sundry 


fittings,  amounting  to  2G82.,  making  a total  of 
2,0472.,  including  cost  of  quantities,  without 
which  the  amount  would  be  1,9972.  The 
governors,  therefore,  have  appointed  Mr.  Bell 
their  architect,  and  the  works  will  be  proceeded 
with  at  once  in  strict  accordance  with  the  com- 
petition plans.  . 

Newbury  District  Hospital.  — Designs  by 
ninety -four  architects  were  received  in  this 
competition,  and  were  carefully  inspected  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  who  selected 
eight  designs  for  further  consideration,  viz., 
those  by  the  following Messrs.  Beazley  & 
Burrows,  Mr.  C.  W.  Mountford,  Messrs.  New- 
man & Newman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Phillips,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Turner,  Messrs.  Webb  & Tubbs,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Woodruffo.  Mr.  Waterhouse  eventually  gave 
his  decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Henry  G.  Turner, 
of  1,  Great  James-street,  London,  W.C.,  and  the 
Trustees,  acting  on  this  advice,  have  deter- 
mined to  adopt  Mr.  Turner’s  plans  and  employ 
him  as  their  architect. 

Abingdon  Cottage  Hospital.—' The  design  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  has 
been  selected  for  the  building  out  of  six  sub- 
mitted in  limited  competition.  The  hospital 
will  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke, 
M.P.  


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  excellent 
Institution  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  its 
new  offices,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  the 
President  elect,  Mr.  James  Greenwood  (of  the  firm 
of  J.  k J.  Greenwood),  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
the  outgoing  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Randall  (Kirk  k 
Randall),  and  Messrs.  Thos.  F.  Rider,  Thos.  Stirling, 
T.  Bishop,  E.  Brooks,  J.  Robson,  Burchell,  C.  K. 
Turpin,  G.  Bugg,  and  other  friends  and  supporters. 
Letters  expressing  the  regret  of  their  writers  at 
their  inability  to  be  present  were  read  from  Mr. 
Edward  Conder  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  F.R.I.B.A., 
the  latter  congratulating  the  committee  on  being 
able  to  present  so  gratifying  a report. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet,  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  H.  J.  Wheatley,  showed  that  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  increasingly  successful  during  the  past 
year  in  enlisting  sympathy  and  support,  though, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  one  or  two  of  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting,  there  are  large  numbers  of  builders' 
clerks  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Institution.  The 
report,  after  expressing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Institution  to  the  outgoing  President,  Mr.  Joseph 
Randall,  stated  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  the  charity  during  the  year  was 
2712.  15s.  ; of  donations,  3972.  7s.  ; and  of  dividends 
on  Stock,  702.  2s.,  making  altogether  the  sum  of 
7392.  4s.,  being  an  increase  of  882.  7s.  5d.  over  the 
total  of  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  amounts,  the  committee  have  received 
the  sum  of  902.  4s.  Id.,  being  the  legacy  (less 
duty)  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Ward,  whose  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Peto 
Ward,  was  directly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Institution.  The  disbursements  during  the  year 
amouuted  to  2662.  18s.,  expended  in  pensions  and 
temporary  relief ; while  the  general  expenses  for 
rent,  printing,  advertising,  secretary’s  salary,  col- 
lector’s commission,  kc.,  amounted  to  972.  2s.  7d.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  two  additional  pensioners 
(viz.,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Friend) 
have  been  elected  on  the  Relief  Fund,  bringing  up 
the  total  number  of  pensioners  to  fourteen,  the 
males  receiving  252.,  and  the  females  202.,  per 
annum.  An  election  had  also  taken  place  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Orphan  Fund,  the  result  being  that 
Edith  A.  M.  Friend  was  elected  and  was  duly 
nominated  a scholar  in  the  Orphan  Working  School 
(per  presentation  of  the  Institution),  in  succession 
to  Ethel  M.  Jeffreys,  whose  school-term  expired  at 
Christmas.  At  the  annual  festival,  held  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  the  sum  of  41S2.  2s.  6d.  was 
obtained  in  response  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  the 
President  of  the  year  (Mr.  Joseph  Randall).  The 
report  concluded  with  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
James  Greenwood  had  consented  to  accept  the 
office  of  President  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  expressed  his  determination  to  do  all  he 
could  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution, 
especially  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  its  claims  upon 
builders’  clerks  as  a body. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
suggested  that  the  Institution,  prosperous  as  it  was 
might  be  still  more  useful  and  prosperous  if  means 
were  taken  to  make  its  objects  widely  known. 
Possibly,  too,  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  com- 
mittee might  take  into  consideration  the  advisa- 
bility of  increasing  the  pensions  from  252.  to  302. 
for  the  men,  and  from  202.  to  252.  for  the  women. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling 
second  by  Mr.  Edwin  Brooks,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Mr.  Randall  for  his  services  as  Presi- 
dent during  the  past  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burchell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Bugg,  Mr.  James  Greenwood  was  elected 


President ; Mr.  Edwin  Brooks  was  re-elected  trea 
surer  ; Messrs.  G.  Bugg,  B.  C.  Fox,  J.  C.  Holding 
E.  W.  Holland,  E.  C.  Roe,  and  T.  W.  Winney,  wen 
re-elected  to  serve  on  the  committee ; and  Messrs 
S.  J.  Thacker,  T.  Stirling,  and  T.  Bishop  were  re 
elected  auditors ; and  a vote  of  thanks  (proposed  b] 
Mr.  E.  O.  Roe,  and  seconded  by  C.  K.  Turpin)  wa! 
given  to  Mr.  Greenwood  for  presiding. 


ELECTION  OF  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Boarc 
of  Works  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  first  busineai 
was  the  election  of  a District  Surveyor  for  th( 
District  of  South-east  Deptford,  in  the  room  oi 
the  late  Mr.  John  Whichcord.  There  were 
thirty-one  candidates,  viz.,  Messrs.  A.  Ash 
bridge,  T.  Batterbury,  H.  H.  Bridgman,  C.  W 
Brooks,  H.  Cheston,  S.  F.  Clarkson,  J.  S 
Edmeston,  G.  Edwards,  R.  F.  C.  Francis,  W 
Grellier,  J.  Hamilton,  W.  J.  Hardcastle,  A 
Harland,  E.  Hazelhurst,  G.  Inskipp,  G.  Jackson 
L.  Karslake,  G.  A.  Lean,  W.  H.  Lees,  H.  Love 
grove,  H.  McLachlan,  E.  Marsland,  T.  E 
Mundy,  R.  C.  Murray,  W.  H.  Nash,  O.  Renton 
W.  Smallpeice,  W.  L.  Spiers,  W.  H.  Stevens 
H.  W.  Stock,  and  E.  Street.  These  were  firs: 
reduced  in  the  usual  way  by  voting  on  all  the 
candidates,  and  retaining  the  six  who  receive! 
the  highest  number  of  votes,  who  were  Messrs 
A.  Ashbridge  (27  votes),  S.  F.  Clarkson  (22) 
W.  J.  Hardcastle  (25),  W.  H.  Lees  (29),  E 
Marsland  (25),  E.  Street  (26).  The  subsequent 
voting  was  as  follows : — 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Final 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 

Ashbridge 17  ...  11  ...  8 ...  — ...  — 

Clarkson  16  ...  10  ...  — ...  — ...  — 

Hardcastle  16  ...  — ...  — ...  — ...  — 

Lees  29  ...  30  ..  30  ...  23  ...  26 

Marsland  26  ...  27  ...  24  . 21  ...  16 

2 1 ...  21  ...  18  ...  11  . — 

Mr.  Lees  was  therefore  declared  elected. 


THE  “MAGASINS  DU  PRINTEMPS.”oj 
Sir, — Permit  me  to  compliment  you  anc 
your  artist,  Mr.  Cooper,  on  the  very  excellent 
example  of  wood  engraving, — the  “ Magasins  dc 
Printemps,” — in  the  Builder  of  the  21st  instant 
For  an  architectural  illustration  nothing  could 
be  better.  J.  Murgatroyd,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Manchester,  Feb.  23,  1885. 

##*  We  have  had  other  evidence  that  the 
views  we  expressed  in  our  leading  article  of 
January  3rd  as  to  the  merits  of  wood -engraving 
as  a meanB  of  illustration  are  shared  by  some 
at  least  of  the  architectural  profession ; and 
Mr.  Cooper  certainly  merits  a compliment  foi 
thorough  and  conscientious  execution  of  this 
class  of  work. 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

SIR,— The  circumstance  following  may  be  worthj 
of  your  notice  in  connexion  with  Mr.  E.  Cockburn’f 
letters  printed  in  the  Builder  of  the  24th  of  January 
last  [p.  152]  and  the  21st  of  February  currenl 
[p.  284].  A lew  days  before  the  royal  review  whicl 
was  held  on  the  25th  of  August,  1881,  in  the  Queen’f 
Park,  Edinburgh,  her  Majesty  ordered  that  the 
standard  to  be  hoisted  at  the  saluting-point  should 
be  the  Royal  Standard  of  Scotland,  and  not  that  ol 
England,  "bearing  in  its  first  and  fourth  quarters 
“the  ruddy  lion  rampt  in  gold.”  Our  sovereign’l 
interposition  proved  the  more  grateful,  inasmuch  as 
as  my  countrymen’s  susceptibilities  had  suflerec 
through  the  raising  of  the  English  standard  on  £ 
similar  occasion,  in  that;  same  place,  abou' 
twenty-five  years  ago.  M.  OF  M. 


SIR, — In  thanking  Mr.  Cockburn  for  the  troubli 
he  has  taken  in  answering  my  inquiry  about  th< 
Royal  Arms  in  Scotland,  permit  me  to  say  that  Lowe: 
is  the  authority  I relerred  to,  but  owing  to  hi: 
“Curiosities”  uot  being  indexed  it  was  only  b] 
accident  that  I came  across  it  a few  days  since.  Hi 
mentions  that  on  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  tin 
English  throne  a great  controversy  arose  betweei 
the  Heralds  of  the  two  nations  as  to  which  shouk 
use  the  first  quarter,  and  that  the  matter  was  re 
ferred  to  Sir  William  Segar,  who  produced  i 
learned  treatise  of  imaginary  heraldry  by  tracini 
the  lions  of  Englaud  and  Scotland  back  to  1,00 
years  before  the  Christian  era  ! which  must  hav 
been  highly  gratifying  to  the  dwellers  North  an; 
South  of  the  Tweed  respectively,  and  to  hi 
Majesty  in  particular.  J-  B. 


“ Black,  White,  and  Red  Lead.” — Thi 

was  the  title  of  the  third  of  the  present  serie 
of  free  lectures  to  artisans,  which  was  delivere 
by  Professor  Church  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  o 
Wednesday  evening.  We  defer  our  report. 


Feb.  28,  1885.] 
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“NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST 
TENDED.” 

Sin, — With  reference  to  the  letters  of  “ Fairplay,” 
, 183,  Mr.  Wm.  White,  F.S.A.,  p.  217,  and  Mr.  W. 
lloffmann  Wood,  F.G.S.,  p.  252,  of  your  journal, 
an  either  of  the  two  latter  gentlemen  quote  a case 
rhere  damages  have  been  obtained  by  a contractor 
?ho  was  invited,  and  whose  tender,  although  the 
owest,  was  not  accepted  ? I was  invited  by  a firm 
f architects  at  Bedford  to  tender  for  the  erection  of 
i.  steam-mill  at  that  place  ; and,  although  my  tender 
!ras  the  lowest  (and  verbally  accepted),  I received 
wo  days  later  a letter  from  the  architects  that  their 
lient  had  accepted  a higher  tender,  and  upon  asking 
or  aD  explanation  of  such  extraordinary  proceedings, 
was  told  that  it  was  on  the  ground  that  the 
ccepted  party  was  a neighbour. 

I may  add  that  at  the  foot  of  the  invitation  were 
hese  words, — “The  lowest  tender  will  not  neces- 
iarily  be  accepted.”  Contractor. 


Sir,—  The  statement  I made  in  my  letter  of  the 
th  inst.  [Builder,  p.  252]  is  perfectly  correct, 
i I shall  be  glad  to  give  “ Bona  Fides  ” my  autho- 
lity  if  he  will  write  to  me. 

W.  Hoffman  Wood,  F.G.S. 

. 14,  Park-square,  Leeds.  Feb.  24. 


FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

SIR,— We  note  that  in  your  otherwise  favourable 
notice  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Construe- 
ional  Ironwork  in  the  Builder  of  last  week  [p.  288], 

: ou  take  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  beams 
hown  in  concrete  floors  have  equal  flanges  at  top 
nd  bottom,  instead  of  having  upper  flanges  of 
isduced  area. 

Without  entering  on  the  question  of  the  relative 
(trains  on  the  flanges  of  joists  thus  used,  we  may 
oint  out  that  rolled  joists  of  unequal  flanges  are  not 
uade,*as  such  sections  would  be  inapplicable  to  the 
majority  of  purposes  for  which  iron  beams  are 
mployed. 

Of  course,  in  cast-iron  girders  this  difficulty  would 
ot  occur,  but  equally  cast-iron  girders  are  not 
uitablo  for  fireproof  floors.  With  wrought-iron 
earns  it  is  a different  matter,  as  the  rolls  from 
'hich  they  are  produced  would  have  to  be  specially 
ut  at  very  considerable  expense  to  make  this 
(Iteration.  Rownson,  Drew,  & Co. 


DAMP  DWELLINGS, 
i Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  Bird’s  letter  (p.  252), 
/ water  finds  its  way  through  the  roof,  it  may  run 
own  the  rafter  and  be  deposited  on  the  top  of  the 
amp  wall.  See  that  the  roof  is  sound,  also  the 
utters. 

If  it  should  be  unmistakable  that  the  damp  drives 
irough  the  wall,  give  the  outer  surface  a good  coat 
If  the  following  solution  every  three  years  : — one- 
hird  of  a pound  of  paraffin  wax  to  one  gallon  of 
lenzolino.  The  wax  must  be  dissolved  in  a por- 
on  of  the  benzoline  over  a slow  tire,  and  must 
jj  applied  on  a dry  warm  day.  Keep  the  solu- 
on  from  the  air,  as  the  benzoline  evaporates 
ipidly.  Pour  out  a small  quantity  for  use,  and 
id  more  benzoline  as  it  evaporates.  The  paper 
lould  be  washed  off  and  not  repapered  for  twelve 
months,  as  all  moisture  at  present  in  the  wall 
ill  have  to  dry  out  inwards.  X. 


walls  of  the  building,  and  therefore  the  eaves 
of  the  roof,  are  not  at  right  angles,  as  in 
fig.  20. 

The  two  following  problems  will  show  the 
method  to  be  used  : — 

Find  the  intersection  of  the  planes  P and  Q, 
of  which  the  vertical  traces  belong  to  different 
elevations. 

In  this  case  we  have  two  ground-lines  L T 
and  L1  T1,  the  horizontal  traces  of  the  planes 


The  second  problem  is  that  of  our  Renaissance 
roofs. 

Find  the  intersection  of  the  planes  P and  Q 
given  by  their  horizontal  traces  ( eaves  in  case 
of  roofs),  and  their  respective  slopes  a and  j3. 
We  solve  that  problem  by  cutting  the  planes 
by  two  elevation  planes  on  the  lines  L T and 
L1  T1  at  right  angles  with  the  traces  PA  and 
QA ; and,  thanks  to  the  angles  of  [slope  given 
a and  /3,  we  can  readily  draw  the  vertical  traces 
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I DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— IV. 

the  early  French  Renaissance,  roofs 
are  seldom  made  to  mitre  at  45  degrees, 
but  the  narrow  side  is  generally  steeper 
lan  the  long  side ; this  is  perhaps  the  secret 
c their  elegance. 

We  may,  therefore,  have  to  find  the  inter- 
;ction  in  plan  and  elevation  of  two  roofs  of 
lifferent  slopes,  and  even  in  cases  where  the 


Fig.  20. 


* Then  why  are  they  not  made  for  this  special  purpose? 
is  a waste  of  material,  and  an  inert  weight  on  the  con- 
duction, to  put  them  with  large  top-llanges  into  concrete, 
less  it  is.  very  bad  concrete.  A beam  in  good  concrete 
illy  requires  no  top-flarge.— Ed. 


will  be  PA  and  QA,  but  the  vertical  traces  will  be 
for  the  one  P",  for  the  other  Q"1,  which  signifies 
that  the  trace  of  Q belongs  to  the  elevation  on 
line  L1  T1.  To  find  the  intersection  of  the 
planes  P and  Q we  use  an  auxiliary  plane,  H,  of 
which  we  can  readily  draw  the  intersections  A 
and  B with  the  planes  given,  for  being  horizontal 
lines,  their  plans  A*  and  BA  are  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  traces  PA  and  Q*.  The  point  y,  where 
A and  B meet  belongs  to  the  intersection  of 
which  x is  another  point ; therefore  the  line  x y 
is  the  intersection  required,  which  we  can  draw 
both  on  the  plan  and  on  one  of  the  elevations. 
(See  fig.  21.) 


P"  and  Q"1  of  the  planes,  so  that  the  problem  is 
brought  back  to  the  proceding  one.  (See  fig.  22.) 

Find  in  a roof  plan  the  point  where  a straight 
line  perpendicular  to  the  elevation  enters  a roof 
the  eaves  and  slope  of  which  are  given. 

This  is  again  solved  by  means  of  both  an 
auxiliary  elevation  and  an  auxiliary  plane.-  Let 
PA  be  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  the  angle  a its 
slope,  L T the  ground-line  of  the  elevation,  A 
the  straight  line  the  elevation  of  which  is  only 
a point  Av.  If  we  intersect  our  roof  by  an 
auxiliary  elevation  on  the  ground-line  L1  T1  at 
right  angle  with  the  eaves  we  know  its  trace 
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P'1,  thanks  to  the  angle  a of  its  slope.  If 
we  suppose  an  auxiliary  horizontal  plane,  Q, 
passing  by  the  line  A,  its  trace  on  our  elevation 
will  be  Qr,  and  on  our  auxiliary  elevation  it  will 
be  Q'1  at  the  same  height  over  L1  T1  as  Q"  is 
over  L T.  On  the  auxiliary  elevation  we  see 
where  the  horizontal  plane  Q cuts  our  roof,  and 
we  can  easily  draw  the  plan  IA  of  its  inter- 
section, for  it  is  parallel  to  the  eaves,  the  point 
x1'  is  therefore  the  plan  of  the  point  where 
the  line  A enters  the  surface  of  the  roof.  (See 
fig.  23.) 

Find  the  intersection  of  any  straight  line,  A, 
with  a plane,  P,  given  by  its  traces. 

For  this  you  take  an  auxiliary  elevation,  the 
ground-line  of  which  is  AA.  This  elevation 
plane  will,  of  course,  contain  the  line  A itself. 
You  get  A’1  by  drawing  the  elevation  of  one  of 
its  points  b,  bvl  being  at  the  same  height  above 
AA  as  b"  was  above  L T.  If  we  intersect  the 
plane  P by  a horizontal  auxiliary  plane  Q,  we 
shall  get  a horizontal  line  I of  P,  which  will  cut 
the  auxiliary  elevation  plane  in  c"',  through  which 
the  new  trace  P®1  passes.  The  point  a®1,  where 
this  trace  and  the  line  A”1  meet,  is  the  point  of 
intersection  required  ; its  plan  will  be  xh  and  its 
•elevation  xv  at  the  same  height  above  LT  as  xvl 
was  above  AA.  (See  fig.  24.) 


Fig.  24. 

There  are  different  ways  of  solving  the  above 
problem,  but.  they  all  rest  on  the  same  principle , 
viz.,  take  through  the  line  an  auxiliary  plane, 
find  the  intersection  of  that  auxiliary  plane  with 
the  plane  given.  Where  this  intersection  and  the 
given  line  meet  is  the  point  required. 


Sloohs. 

Spon's  Architect’s,  Builder’s,  and  Contracto 
Pocket-book  of  Prices  and  Memoranda 
1885.  Edited  by  W.  Young,  Archite 
Twelfth  edition.  London  and  New  Yor 
E.  F.  and  N.  Spon.  1885. 

This  very  useful  little  book,  which  is  reallj 
‘‘  pocket  ’’  book,  and  compresses  a great  deal 
information  into  a most  conveniently  sm 
volume,  is  one  of  the  most  usefal  of  the  kind 
architects,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  pr 
lists  as  for  the  amount  and  variety  of  use 
memoranda  on  materials  and  methods  a 
formulas  which  it  contains.  Some  of  the  ite 
are  old-fashioned  ; the  “orders”  still  appear 
their  pure  Yitruvian  form,  and  the  woi 
Done  order”  in  the  index  still  direct  i 
reader  to  a form  of  architecture  which  no  c 
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now  ever  thinks  of  when  speaking  of  “ Doric.  A 
tyro  getting  ;hold  of  the  book  might  be  entirely 
misled  by  this.  Of  course  no  architect  would 
be  likely  to  refer  to  a pocket-book  of  this  kind 
for  “the  orders”;  but  if  this  is  retained  as 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  book  there  should, 
at  least,  be  some  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
orders  as  given  are  Roman  only,  and  that  there 
is  such  a thing  as  Greek  Doric,  or  rather  Doric 
proper,  with  which  the  Yitruvian  so-called 
Doric  has  really  no  affinity  whatever.  We 
have  called  attention  to  this  before.  The 
notes  for  arriving  at  the  weight  of  castings 
are  likely  to  lead  some  readers  astray,  if 
the  pattern  is  of  deal,  as  this  varies  so  much 
in  weight,  some  Gefle  deals  being  nearly  as 
heavy  as  pitch-pine ; patterns  should  be  made 
of  pine.  There  are  also  some  notes  on  “ Smoky 
Chimneys,”  page  32,  that  we  think  might  be 
added  to.  We  live  in  a time  of  plenty,  so  far 
as  advertised  chimney  - curers  go,  but  the 
“ universal  cure  ” has  not  yet  been  made, 
though  there  are  a good  many  calling  them- 
selves “ universal,”  and  they  nearly  all  are 
chimney-lops,  where,  undoubtedly,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  the  chimney  itself  must 
be  cured. 

There  are  many  new  formulas  and  tables  of 
strengths  that  are  given  from  the  best  sources, 
and  there  are  many  well  - known  ones  that 
altogether  make  up  a great  amount  of  useful 
information,  and  fill  the  first  half  of  the  book, 
in  which  the  subjects  arearranged  alphabetically. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  a schedule  of 
prices.  We  notice  some  notes  on  the  value  or 
cost  of  walling  built  of  concrete  blocks,  the 
prices  of  which  are  good,  but  the  prices  of  the 
“ patent  ” concrete  floors  are  very  high,  although 
they  are  the  makers’  own  prices.  In  all  cases 
it  should  be  clearly  shown  whether  the  prices 
include  contractor’s  profit ; those  on  page  243 
for  brickwork  seem  in  some  cases  low,  if  they 
are  inclusive  of  this,  while  those  on  page  246 
are  high  at  14?.  10s.  per  rod  if  all  labour 
beyond  laying  is  to  be  priced,  and  in  many 
cases  the  prices  are  too  high  for  use  in  valuing 
ordinary  contract  work. 

The  prices  of  timber  are  the  most  complete 
of  any  given  by  price-books.  A distinction  is 
drawn  between  doors  and  other  joiner’s  work, 
and  steam-made  joinery.  Nearly  all  joiner’s 
work  in  the  present  times  is  made  by  machinery, 
being  finished  only  by  hand.  The  prices  of  the 
joiner’s  work  are  decidedly  too  high.  This  is, 
however,  a fault  we  find  in  all  price-books. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,513,  Pressing  Bricks,  Coal,  &c.  W.  John- 
son. 

This  machine  consists  of  a standard,  in  front  of 
which  is  a sliding  carriage  with  a plunger  or  block, 
to  which  is  attached  the  “former”  or  pressing 
plate.  An  oscillating  beam  coupled  to  the  plunger 
by  a short  rod  gives  motion  to  the  carriage  from  the 
crank  shaft.  The  brick  or  other  substance  to  be 
pressed  is  pushed  forward  by  a bell-crank  lever,  and 
is  forced  out  of  the  form  by  another  lever  actuated 
by  a cam  driven  from  the  main  crank-shafts. 

6,007,  Noria  or  Bucket  Mechanism  for 
Raising  Liquids.  J.  Welter. 

This  consists  of  a chain  of  buckets  which  dis- 
charge into  a wheel  with  spiral  blades,  which  carry 
the  water  to  the  discharge  at  the  centre.  There  is 
a cone  inside  which  directs  the  discharge  on  oue 
side,  and  notches  in  the  wheel  to  receive  the  bolts  of 
the  chain.  If  the  chain  should  break  forks  are  fitted 
so  as  to  catch  it.  Hooks  or  bars  projecting  from 
the  buckets  pivot  on  notches  in  the  wheel  to  effect 
the  discharge.  There  are  cross-bars  in  buckets  to 
prevent  solid  blocks  passing  and  blades  to  prevent 
the  buckets  upsetting  on  entering  the  water. 

7,507.  Water  Waste  Preventer  and  After- 
Flush  combined.  H.  Trott. 

Refers  to  a water-waste  preventing  apparatus  and 
an  after-flush  combined  for  water-closets;  it  may 
be  fitted  to  any  cistern.  To  th3  bottom  of  the 
cistern  below  the  discharge-valve  is  fitted  a casing. 
In  this  casing  there  is  a small  conical  cistern  pro- 
vided with  an  air-pipe,  and  with  a valve  at  the 
bottom  which  is  closed  on  pulling  the  chain.  The 
conical  cistern  is  raised  by  the  pull  rod  or  chain  till 
it  lifts  the  discharge-valve.  The  discharge  - valve 
delivers  into  the  conical  cistern  and  overflows  into 
the  down-pipe.  When  the  rod  is  released  the  main 
discharge-valve  closes,  and  the  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  conical  vessel  opens  and  delivers  the  after- 
flush. 

1,763.  Improvements  in  Household  Fire- 
escapes.  W.  H.  Gaze. 

This  is  a closed  up  fire-escape,  which  opens  out  in 
sections  from  any  floor-level,  but  is  protected  from 
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being  opened  from  the  ground  level  by  a locking 
arrangement.  The  steps  are  of  iron  tube,  and  thi 
sides  are  of  angle  iron.  Segmental  stays  are  fitted 
at  intervals  above  the  level  of  each  window-sill-l 
These  stiffen  and  support  the  structure  when  openee 
out  for  use. 

928.  Tip-Wagon.  C.  Batten. 

The  wagon  tips  on  a pivot  fixed  to  the  under/ 
frame  near  the  rear  end  of  the  vehicle.  Two  standards.' 
one  on  either  side  of  the  wagon,  each  carrying  a* 
small  roller  or  pulley-wheel,  is  fixed  to  the  framing' 
near  the  tail-board.  When  the  van  is  tipped  thi 
bars  move  along  the  rollers,  and  the  tail-board  ir 
moved  outward  and  upward.  On  bringing  back  thi 
wagon  the  tail-board  is  returned  to  the  closec 
position. 

2,149.  Slide  Rule.  L.  G.  Ram. 

The  rule  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood  helc< 
together  by  metal  straps.  A slide  works  between 
them,  and  the  two  rules  carry  ivory  sliders  on  them 
The  scales  are  for  engineering  calculations,  and  ar< 
marked  with  strains  and  stresses,  loads,  &c. 

3,220,  Flush  Pan  Closet.  John  Friend. 

This  water-closet  is  formed  in  a cylindrical  plunger 
chamber  in  connexion  with  the  closet  basin.  Thi’ 
plunger  is  made  of  tinned  copper  in  the  form  of  i 
taper  pipe  3 in.  in  diameter,  and  2 in.  at  the  bottom  . 
and  is  securely  trapped  by  a cap  on  the  top  which 
carries  off  waste  or  overflow.  A disc  of  rubber  on 
flexible  material  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  plungen 
to  serve  as  a valve  which  fits  into  a conoidal  valves 
seat.  A crank  is  attached  to  the  plunger  for  lifting 
the  valve  in  the  cistern  above,  which  is  fitted  witk 
the  usual  service-box. 

3,123,  Use  of  Iron  Plates  in  place  of  Bricl 
Jambs  in  fixing  Grates  and  ChimnoypieceB; 
W.  T.  Allen. 

Consists  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  plates  fixed  per]' 
pendicularly  on  each  side  of  any  ordinary  grate,  am  f 
to  extend  to  the  back  of  the  flue  with  another  platd- 
of  the  same  material,  having  its  face  moulded,  tixec 
horizontally  across  the  top  of,  and  to  rest  on,  thi 
side  plates,  and  fastened  to  them.  The  horizontal! 
plate  extends  from  the  back  of  the  flue,  and  projects 
so  as  to  form  the  chimney-piece.  The  plate  also 
contains  an  aperture  for  the  flue. 

5,928,  Builder’s  Stage.  J.  E.  Doughty  and1 
P.  E.  Kranich. 

This  is  a builder’s  stage  attachable  to  and  serving i 
to  strengthen  ladders.  A wooden  platform,  with 
channel  iron  sides,  is  hinged  to  an  angle  iron  framei; 
This  frame  is  hooked  at  the  top  to  tit  on  the  spoken 
of  a ladder,  and  is  further  secured  to  the  ladder  by 
a cross-bar.  The  platform  is  fixed  at  any  desired! 
elevation  or  inclination  by  thumbscrews,  passing 
through  guides  attached  to  the  platlorm,  and. 
through  the  pivoted  stays.  A rack  sliding-framei 
with  a padded  end,  bears  on  the  wall,  and  serves  tci 
stiffen  the  ladder,  and  is  secured  by  a catch,  which 
which  can  be  withdrawn  by  a sliding  rod  under  thi  I 
platform. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Feb.  6.  — 1,651,  J.  Elam,  Improved  Fire  Grate; 
&c. — 1,678,  A.  Marriott,  HeatiDg  Buildings  b} 
Means  of  Hot-water  or  Steam. — 1,683,  A.  M.  Clarks 
Improvements  in  Lathing. 

Feb.  7. — 1,725,  J.  Morrison,  jun.,  and  A.  EmleyJ 
Excavating  or  Digging  Machines. — 1,734,  E.  Bushelh’ 
an  Improved  Cowl. 

Feb.  9. — 1,747,  T.  Perrott,  Moistening  and  Im-Ij 
proving  the  Surfaces  of  Grindstones,  &c. — 1,749,  H, 
Stockman,  Improvements  in  Water  Meters. — 1,7637 
J.  Rowe,  /Improvements  in  Riveted  Joints. — 1,777/ 
G.  H.  Chubb  and  G.  Exton,  Door  Locks,  Latches!: 
and  Furniture. — 1,778,  J.  Thomlinson,  Manufacture: 
of  Plaster  or  Cement. 

Feb.  10.-1,799,  A.  Keighley  and  A.  Watson; 1 
Holdfasts  for  Carpenters,  Joiners,  Cabinetmakers/! 
&c. — 1,815,  W.  Beckett,  Circular  Saws. — 1,848,  F,l 
Podany,  New  File. — 1,862,  J.  Wilesmith,  jun.;, 
Securing  Door,  Cupboard,  and  other  Knobs  tc 
their  Spindles.— 1,872,  A.  Putney,  Improvements  itn 
Wood  Flooring. 

Feb.  11.— 1,S88,  G.  Ellis,  Portable  Pavement  oil 
Flooring.  — 1,893,  G.  Hammond,  Mitre  Frame 
Cramp. 

Feb.  12. — 1,926,  J.  Cooper,  Joint  for  Socket-pipes^ 
— 1,928,  T.  Gelder  and  J.  Wilson,  Draw  Plate  fot 
Fire  Ranges. — 1,940,  J.  Easby,  Automatic  Stench:: 
trap  Apparatus.—  1,957,  H.  Moorwood  and  J.  Wat* 
son,  Dog  Grates  and  Fireplaces. — 1,961,  W.  Holt,, 
Chimney-tops  and  Flues.- -1,975,  J.  Watson  andJ: 
Spoor,  Kilns  for  Burning  Portland  Cement,  &c.  I 

Feb.  13. — 1,983,  H.  Gresham,  Security  Stops  OE 
Catches  for  Windows.  — 1,986,  F.  Merritt,  Prevention! 
and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,  and  Ventilating  Soilo 
pipes  or  Buildings. — 2,000,  R.  Perrott,  Boiler  foi 
Circulating  Hot  Water,  suited  to  Kitchen  Ranges 
and  other  Fires. — 2,035,  C.  Price,  Kilns  lor  Burning) 
and  Drying  Bricks,  &c. — 2,041,  J.  Horne  and  Sj 
Holly  man,  Ventilating  Houses,  Rooms,  Sewers; 
Drains,  &c. 

Feb.  14. — 2,045,  D.  Buggins,  Locks  and  Night 
Latches. — 2,057,  S.  Cowan,  Improvements  in  Drain 
Traps. — 2,064,  A.  Billings  and  A.  Dicketts,  Fixing 
Lead  Soil  and  Veutilating  Pipes. — 2,069,  J.  Jeavont 
and  G.  Reynolds,  Portable  Dustbins. — 2,092/  A 
Campbell  and  G.  Ash,  Catches  of  Door  Locks  Ofc 
Fastenings. — 2,095,  J.  Doulton,  Fireproof  Floors,  r 
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17.  — 2,153,  L.  Brode  and  T.  Rankin,  Im- 
Hydraulic  Cement. — 2,160,  E.  Colton,  Wall 

tions,  &c.— 2,161,  H.  Faija,  Apparatus  for 
ig  Slurry  or  Slip  in  the  Manufacture  of  Port- 
3ment  and  Bricks. — 2,175,  L.  Grotb,  a New 
[rata— 2,183,  A.  Boult,  Appliances  for  Clean- 
iter-closets,  Sinks,  &c. 

18. -2,223,  J.  Gibson,  Securing  Slates  to 
and  other  Parts  of  Buildings. — 2,233,  H. 

!,  Manufacture  of  Lath  Backing  for  Plaster 
-2,247,  J.  Home  and  S.  Hollyman,  Chimney- 
Preventing  Down-draughts. 

19. -2,259,  T.  Cudlipp,  Preventing  Stoves 
racking  when  in  use. — 2,260,  W.  Crosskey  and 
ertson,  Adjustable  Locking  Spanner. — 2,293, 
jus,  Combined  Bedstead,  Toilet  Stand,  Ward- 
ed Sideboard  or  Chiffonier. — 2,304,  J.  Turner, 
icture  of  Material  for  Covering  and  Deco- 
iWalls,  &c.— 2,306,  H.  Hunt,  Improvements 
iheners. 

ROVJSIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

I>5,  J.  Walker,  Turn  Buttons  and  Plates  for 
ing  Doors  and  Windows. — 15,984,  J.  Jenkins, 
rates  and  Furnaces. — 15,997,  F.  Me  Adam  and 
tes,  Balancing  and  Securing  Sliding  Window 
.—340,  R.  Rossborough,  Manufacture  of 
lor  Coated  Bricks.— 382,  J.  Snowdon  and  S. 
Iw,  Panelling  and  Pressing  Bricks. —386,  J. 

I Reproducing  Ornamental  Designs. — 400,  A. 
'v,  Mouthpieces  and  Dies  used  in  the  Manu- 
i of  Clay  Bricks,  &c. — 996,  J.  Stanley,  Manu- 
i of  Pigments  or  Colours. — 16,504,  H.  Smith, 
ting  the  Rattling  of  Window  Sashes. — 16,624, 
jlean,  Apparatus  for  Cleaning  Sinks,  &c. — 
J.  Watts,  Smoke  Tests  for  Pipes  for 
es.— 102,  C.  Holt,  Apparatus  for  “ Drawing” 
i.n  Fires  and  Preserving  the  Bars. — 108,  F. 
iison,  Pocket  Saws. — 333,  W.  Hellis,  Combi- 
I Wardrobe,  Cupboard,  or  Bookcase. — 520, 
ittiner.  Smoke  Test  for  Drains,  &c. — 526,  W. 
d,  Window  Rack  Pulleys. — 623,  E.  Bailey, 
□gDoor  and  Other  Knobs  and  Handles. — 796, 
inks  and  Others,  Pivot  and  Weather  Bar 
gement  for  Swing  and  Reversible  Windows. — 
C.  Shields,  Joining  Lead  Pipes. — 880,  J. 
>ie,  Appliances  for  Repairing  and  Binding 
Ays.— 950,  H.  Walker  and  G.  Clark,  Fire 
i. — 1,033,  E.  Hill,  Hanging  and  Supporting 
j>w  Sashes. — 1,090,  D.  Ward  and  G.  Hayward, 

: Chisels  and  Gouges. — 1,148,  A.  Mackie, 
i Check. -1,166,  H.  Walker  and  G.  Clark, 
m Ranges. — 1,203,  E.  Heathcote,  Kitchen 
s. — 1,269,  E.  Beal,  Window  Fastenings. — 
!,  F.  Autries,  Apparatus  for  Flushing  Water- 
i. — 15,695,  J.  Kernaul, Water-meters. — 16,722, 
es,  Construction  of  Girders. — 16,873,  J.  Smith, 
i)8ition  for  Imitating  Carved  and  Moulded 
vork. — 212,  H.  Salomo,  Carrier  for  WoodTurn- 
ithes. — 388,  T.  Softley,  Self-closing  Doors  and 
‘ — 695,  W.  Hacking,  Portable  Soldering  Appa- 
—1,176,  H.  Cunningham,  Apparatus  for  Cool- 
iment,  &c. — 1,230,  G.  Turnbull,  Improvements 
chen  Ranges. — 16,775,  H.  Smith,  Fire-proof 
jes  for  gaining  Access  to  Buildings  on  Fire,  and 
ixtinguishing  Appliances  for  use  therewith. — 
, G.  Pepper,  Lavatory  or  Wash-hand  Basins. 
J.  Julian  and  T.  Phillips,  Water-waste  Pre- 
’g  Apparatus.— 1,165,  G.  Ganod,  Automatic 
>rs,  Gates,  or  Doors,  for  Closing  the  Openings 
ists  and  Lifts. — 1,172,  W.  Harling,  Surveying 
L — 1,214,  P.  Gray,  Apparatus  for  Facilitating 
icent  of  Factory  and  other  Chimneys  by  Work- 
er Repairs,  &c. — 1,291,  H.  Walker  and  R. 

, Hydraulic  Lifts. — 1,354,  J.  Dinning,  Deter- 
lomposition  for  Removing  Old  Paint,  Varnish, 
kc.,  from  Wood,  Plaster,  or  other  Surfaces. — 

H.  De  Berenger,  Plaster  Ceilings  and  Walls. 
.8,  J.  Bennison,  Improvements  in  Domestic 
ther  Fireplaces. — 1,539,  J.  Walker  and  H. 
•y,  Attaching  Door  and  other  Knobs  to 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

5,  A.  Achurch,  Machines  for  Trenching  Land 
raining  Purposes. — 6,184,  A.  M.  Clark,  Com- 
on  Locks. — 6,467,  W.  Morris,  Improvements 
pges.-  6,806,  J.  Hall,  Improvements  in  Fire- 

I.  — 6,857,  G.  Beamish,  Construction  of  Break- 
|i,  Retaining-walls,  &c. — 7,660,  W.  Wyatt, 
ine  Holder. — 8,943,  S.  Bivoort,  Improved 
lent  or  Flooring. — 3,624,  C.  Tarling,  Folding 
— 3,741,  J.  Parker,  Improved  Door  Locks. — 

R.  Adams,  Appliances  for  Sliding  Window- 
1,  and  Converting  same  into  Revolving  Sashes. 

6,  G.  Newton,  Water  Cisterns. — 6,355,  W. 
anson,  Ventilating  and  Warming  Rooms. — 

A.  Henderson,  Metal  Roofing  Tiles. — 6,582, 
adler,  Improved  Roofing  Tile. — 7,144,  G. 
it,  Stove  Grates  or  Fireplaces. — 11,983,  C. 
irson,  Warming  and  Ventilating  Buildings. — 
C.  de  Bourbon,  Veneers,  and  Method  of 
ng  same. — 14,715,  W.  Nicholls,  Window 
is  and  Sashes.  — 16,790,  H.  Williams, 
aw  Sash-fastener. — 331,  M.  Ismay,  Device 
itaining  Doors  in  their  Closed  Position. — 
W.  Young,  Improvements  in  Closets  or 
s. — 4,764,  J.  Johnson  and  W.  Urton,  Hold- 
for  Pipes  and  Spouts.— 8,193,  F.  Harrison, 
slide,  Flush,  and  Knob  Bolts  for  Doors,  &c. — 
.,  J.  Walsh,  Portable  Hand  Bolt  for  Doors  or 
3ws. — 535.  R.  Henry,  Window  Sash-line  Fas- 
— 621,  E.  V.  Bailey  and  Others,  Rack  Pulleys. 
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—669,  P.  Walker,  Manufacture  of  Tiles,  Ac.,  from 
Portland  or  other  Cement. — 5,281,  J.  Friend,  Water 
Waste-preventer. — 6,919,  J.  Kent, Water-closet  Dis- 
infecting Apparatus. — 6,960,  A.  Overfield,  Door 
Locks  or  Latches,  and  Knobs  or  Handles  for  same. 
— 7,028,  J.  Clements,  Improved  Chimney  Top. — 
7,061,  J.  Cartwright,  Stench  or  Drain  Traps. — 7,089, 
W.  Moyes,  Sen.,  and  Others,  Improvements  in 
Urinalsand  Water-closets. — 7,125,  F.  Brown,  Stove 
Grates  or  Fireplaces. — 7,395  and  7,397,  J.  Jones, 
Concrete  or  Artificial  Stone  for  Paving,  &c. — 7,419, 
C.  Mackintosh  and  W.  Richards,  Improved  Hinge. 
— 13,878,  W.  Lake,  Improvements  in  Bakers’ 
Ovens.— 16,000,  H.  Allison,  Manufacture  of  Arti- 
ficial Stone,  and  treating  the  Surface  of  same. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


February  12. 

By  Baxter,  Patnb,  4 Lbpfer. 

Bromley,  Tylney-road— Two  cottages,  79  years, 

ground-rent  51 £250 

Down,  Kent— Two  cottages,  25  years,  ground- 

rent  21 160 

February  16. 

By  McLachlan  & Sons. 

Clapham — 136,  High-street,  9 years,  no  ground-rent  760 
Kennington— 26  and  28,  Oxford-terrace,  40  years, 

ground-rent  132 720 

Brixton  — 37,  Cowley-road,  16  years,  ground-rent 

4 1. 12s.  6d 230 

By  G.  Brinsley. 

Walworth— 91,  St.  FauTa-road,  41  years,  ground- 

rent  51 260 

February  17. 

By  Dbbenham,  Tewson,  Farmbr,  & Bridgwater. 
Whitechapel — 135  and  136,  High-street,  freehold 

site,  containing  2,970  square  feet 4,010 

Camberwell — 46  and  48,  Benhill-road,  freehold 990 

No.  24,  Elmington-road,  82  years,  ground-rent 

4/.  10a 350 

Peekham— 16,  Queen’s-road,  25  years,  ground-rent 

51.  10s.  6d 265 

Battersea — Leasehold  ground-rents  of  25 1.  per 

annum,  65  years  430 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Belgravia— 11,  Lower  Belgrave- street,  17  years, 

ground-rent  51 625 

South  Kensington — 2 and  3,  Moreton-terrace,  88 

years,  ground-rent  40 1 4,210 

Regent's  Park — 23,  Cumberland  Market,  40  years, 

ground-rent  4,1 390 

Battersea — 10,  12,  and  14,  Creek-street,  45  years, 

ground-rent  16 1 415 

No.  46  to  62  even,  Park-grove,  79  year9,  ground- 

rent  36Z 1,885 

By  W.  W.  Saundebs. 

Camden  Town — 16,  Goldington-crescent,  59  years, 

ground-rent  51 560 

By  W.  H.  Moore. 

Camden-square — 30,  North-villas,  77  years,  ground- 

rent  lli 800 

No.  18,  South-villas,  and  a ground-rent  of  31.  per 

annum,  77  years,  ground-reDt  6 1 600 

Fitzroy-square  — 68  and  60,  Charlotte-street,  17 

years,  ground-rent  751 370 

February  19. 

By  Bbadel  & Co. 

Barking — A freehold  residence,  and  3a.  2r.  fp 2,600 

Plot  of  freehold  land,  2 acres  1,500 

No.  8,  10,  and  12,  the  Broadway,  freehold  1,290 

No.  2,  3,  4, 10,  11,  and  12,  Back-lane,  freehold  ...  660 

By  Rice  Brothers. 

Sonth  Lambeth— 129,  Hartington-road,  20  years, 

ground-rent  35 1 130 

Wandsworth— 1,  Brooklands-road,  24 years,  ground- 

rent  4,1.  4s 135 

Battersea — 3,  9,  10,  and  11,  8ussex-street,  43  years, 

ground-rent  91.  18s 815 

By  Hussey,  Walcott,  & Blackford. 
Stratford— 67,  Windmill-lane,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  51 345 

Regent-street— 27,  Foubert's-place,  freehold  1,430 

Pimlico  — 2,  Rutland-street,  40  years,  ground- 

rent,  8Z 600 

February  20. 

By  Norton,  Trist,  Watney,  & Co. 
Portman-8quaro— 73  and  74,  Crawford-street,  20 

years,  ground-rent  lOf 1,340 

Overton,  Hants— Freehold  house  and  stabling  560 

By  Murrell  & Scobrll. 

Hampstead— 6,  Holly  Mount,  copyhold  320 

Camden  Town — An  improved  rent  of  16Z.  a year  for 

19  years,  and  7 01.  a year  for  18  years 170 

One-fourth  share  of  copyhold  ground-rents  of 
1,2701.  a year,  but  increasing  to  1.391Z.  per 
annum,  with  reversions  in  from  17  to  48  years  7,470 
Margate,  Thanet-road — Two  plots  of  freehold  land  270 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Feb.  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Houses  in  Colling- 
ham-gardens  and  St.  Paul's  School,  Kensington.  Assemble 
at  School  at  3 p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works’  Institution.— 
Annual  Dinner.  Holborn  Restaurant.  6.30  p.m. 

London  Sanitary  Protection  Association.  — Annual 
Meeting.  4 p.m. 

Monday,  March  2. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Special  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  to  elect  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist,  &c. 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on  “Stair- 
cases.” I.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson 
on  “ The  Chemistry  of  Pigments."  II.  8 p.m. 

Female  School  of  Art. — Distribution  of  Prizes  by  the 
Duchess  of  Westminster  in  Prince’s  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
3 p.m. 

Victoria  Institute. — Mr.  J.  Hassall  on  the  question, 
“Was  Primitive  Man  a Savage?  " 8 p.m. 


Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  Arthur  Bigg  on  “American 
Engineering  Enterprise.”  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  (Dublin).— 
Council. 

Architectural  Section,  Philosophical  Society  qf  Glasgow. — 
Mr.  David  Barclay  on  “ The  Cleansing  of  the  River,  and  a 
Substitute  for  Water-closets.” 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association. — Mr.  G.  R.  Webster  on 
“ A Simple  Method  of  Perspective  Drawing.  7 pjn. 

Tuesday,  March  3. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  Double- 
day  on  “ Symbolism  in  Art."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  W.  Stroudley  on 
“ Locomotive  Engines.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology. — M.  Edouard  Naville 
on  “ The  Inscription  of  the  Destruction  of  Mankind,  on  the 
Tomb  of  Rameses  III."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  4. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  on 
“ Westminster  Abbey.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting.  8.30. 

Carpenters'  Sail,  London  Wall  ( Free  Lectures  to 
Artisans).—  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “The 
Shoring  of  Buildings.”  8 p.m. 

British  Archteological  Association. — (1)  Mr.  E.  J.  L. 
Scott  on  “ Early  MSS.  relating  to  Tenby  and  its  Locality.” 
(2)  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  on  “The  old  Traders’  Signs  in 
Paternoster-row.”  8 p.m. 

British  Museum. — Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Boscawen  on  “Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  Antiquities.”  II.  2.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Professor  H.  S.  Hele  Shaw  on  “The 
Evolution  of  Machines.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  5. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (Students’  Meeting). — 
Professor  Unwin  on  “Water-Motors.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Ballot  for  the  Election  of 
Fellows.  8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Archaological  Institute. — (I)  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin 
on  “Roman  Inscriptions  discovered  in  Britain  in  1884.” 
(2)  Mr.  J.  L.  Stahlschmidt  on  “ Church  Bells.”  4 p.m. 

Friday,  March  6. 

Royal  Academy. — Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on  “ Stair- 
cases.” II.  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  John  81ater,  B.A.,  on 
“ Building  Stones."  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Prof.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on  “The 
German  Discoveries  at  Pergamus.”  9 p.m. 

Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

British  Museum.— Prof.  J.  F.  Hodgetts  on  “Mediteval 
English  Remains."  III.  Tho  Monk.  2 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  7. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Corstor- 
phine  Church  and  neighbourhood. 


jffisciHanta. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society.  — The 

animal  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  25th  inst.,  at  8, 
Danes’  Inn,  Strand,  and  was  numerously 
attended  by  the  members.  Yiscount  Midleton, 
President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
council  and  the  balance-sheet.  Among  other 
matters,  the  council,  in  the  report,  expressed 
regret  at  the  deaths  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  late  President  of  the  Society,  and 
Mr.  R.  A.  Godwin-Austen,  F.R.S.,  a member  of 
the  council ; in  the  place  of  the  former  they 
had  elected  Yiscount  Midleton  as  President  of 
the  Society.  A discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Granville  Leveson- Gower,  F.S.A.,  R.  G. 
Rice,  Curling,  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  H.  Mauds- 
lay,  Major  Heales,  and  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Blakiston 
took  part.  One  subject  discussed  was  the 
desirability  of  forming  a County  Museum  and 
Library,  which  was  strongly  urged.  It  was 
resolved  to  refer  the  suggestion  to  the  council, 
and  ultimately  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  retiring  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Society,  including  the  auditors,  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Lacey  and  W.  F.  Potter,  and  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Milboum,  were  re- 
elected, and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President. 

Large  Sale  of  Building  Land  at  Lewis- 
ham.—On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Collier  conducted  a very  successful  sale  of 
building  land,  at  the  Plough  Tavern,  Lewisham. 
The  property  submitted  comprised  the  second 
portion  of  the  Priory  Estate,  at  Lewisham, 
containing  sixty-nine  lots.  There  was  a very 
large  attendance,  and  preliminary  to  the  several 
lots  being  offered  Mr.  Collier  announced  that 
the  Priory  Mansion  had  been  subdivided  into 
two  houses,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
ancient  residence,  which  possessed  a special 
historical  interest,  would  be  preserved.  He 
added  that  half  the  mansion,  with  eleven  plots, 
had  been  previously  sold.  At  the  sale  on  Mon- 
day all  the  plots,  with  the  exception  of  eight, 
were  sold  at  prices  much  better  than  those 
obtained  at  the  previous  sale,  the  front  lots, 
containing  18 ft.  frontage  and  100  ft.  deep,  selling 
for  1501.  each,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  back 
lots  realised  about  41.  per  foot  frontage.  The 
kitchen  garden,  and  remaining  portion  of  the 
mansion  were  bought  in.  The  total  proceeds  of 
the  sale  amounted  to  about  5,0001. 
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British  Arch  geological  Association. — At 

the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  18th  inst., 
Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  it 
was  announced  that  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
ruins  of  Carew  Castle,  noticed  during  the  recent 
Congress  at  Teuby,  had  been  reported  to  the 
owner,  Mr.  E.  G-.  Carew,  of  Crowcombe  Court, 
and  that  works  of  repair  had  been  arranged  for. 
These  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  upholding 
of  the  building,  to  prevent  injury  by  frost  or 
tempest,  and  nothing  will  be  done  to  take  off 
the  appearance  of  the  building  as  a ruin.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  reported  the  existence  of 
a large  portion  of  old  London  wall,  now  visible 
in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  at  Moorgate, 
just  to  the  west  of  All  Hallows  Church.  It  is 
now  revealed  by  recent  excavations  for  build- 
ings, having  been  buried  by  the  accumulated 
earth  of  centuries.  A paper  on  “ The  Roman 
Baths  of  Bath  ” was  then  read  by  the  Chairman. 
After  referring  to  Mr.  Irvine’s  conjectural  re- 
storation, which  appears  to  be  well  supported 
by  more  recent  discoveries,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  in  detail  the  whole  of  the 
building  now  revealed,  tracing  the  portions  un- 
covered from  their  first  discovery.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  several  paintings  and  draw- 
ings prepared  by  the  Misses  Morgan.  Another 
portion  was  then  read  of  the  paper  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  on  the  remarkable  Cross 
in  Leeds  Church.  The  shaft  is  covered  with 
figure  subjects  having  reference  to  old  Nor- 
wegian or  Scandinavian  myths  unique  in 
England. 

The  Surveyors’  and  Auctioneers’  Clerks' 
Provident  Association. — We  have  received 
the  first  annual  report  and  financial  statement 
of  this  Association,  which  has  its  registered 
office  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
E.C.  The  President  is  Mr.  Daniel  Watney,  and 
the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  includes  the  names 
of  many  well-known  surveyors  and  auctioneers. 
The  report  gives  the  result  of  twelve  months’ 
work  ending  31st  of  December,  1884.  The  appeal 
for  subscriptions  to  form  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
Association  has  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  a "toss 
sum  of  1,4512. 2s.,  of  which  1,365/.  is  from  dona- 
tions and  8 61.  2s.  from  aunual  subscriptions. 
This  sum  has  been  appropriated  to  the  various 
objects  entitled  to  it  under  the  rules ; the 
greater  part  to  the  benevolent  and  super- 
annuation funds.  The  members’  subscriptions 
amounted  to  52 1. 7s.  9d.  The  committee  express 
their  sense  of  obligation  to  the  donors  who  have 
so  generously  provided  a fund  which  gives  the 
Association  a present  secure  position,  and  must 
have  an  important  influence  on  its  prospects. 
About  sixty  applications  for  membership  have 
been  received.  Of  these  twenty-four  were  not 
completed,  eighteen  having  fallen  through,  and 
six  being  declined,  or  deferred  for  a time  on 
medical  grounds.  The  Committee  appeal  to 
employers  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  clerks 
to  the  Association,  and  to  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  by  a society  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  profession.  The  Committee 
deplore  the  loss  of  Mr.  George  Trist,  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  was  a liberal  subscriber  to  the 
Association. 

Paper  made  from  Sawdust  — A roller  pulp 
machine  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Pond  of 
Kntland,  Vermont,  by  which  sawdust,  shavings 
chips,  and  pieces  of  wood  can  be  made  wfth 
great  rapidity  into  a pulp  of  clean,  line  fibre 
The  machine  will  also  manipulate  the  stalks  of 
cotton,  sugarcane,  wild  hemp,  Ac,  at  the  rate 
ltr“  ? ‘°M  ‘°  3 taw  dry  pulp  per  diem. 
The  resulting  pulp  is  stated  to  he  far  soperior 
to  any  other  form  of  wood  pulp,  because  the 
fibre  is  preserved  intact  and  the  cellulose  is  left 

rfisbil  gre,at  length,  softness,  and 

pliability.  The  tensile  strength  per  square  inch 
of  newspaper,  which  contains  from  50  to  75  per 

.oflfIirnd  7°.°d  >lulp'  ia  said  ‘°  bB 

bib.  to  121b.,  and  to  stand  a teat  of  IV  lb  to 
the  square  inch,  showing  that  it  is  much  stronger 
than  paper  made  from  one-third  rags.  The 
woods  most  adapted  to  the  process"  are  the 
soft  woods,  such  as  spruce,  fir,  pine,  poplar 
“1“'  tbe  lutter  making  the  strongest 

BesMe»ethg  ,mt0.  eqllaI  *°  lute  ta  strength. 
Besides  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  pulp  can 
also  be  utilised  for  woodwnre,  such  as  [ails 
barrels,  and  mouldiDgs.—  Iron  **  ’ 

Iron  BnUdmga  for  tlie  Soudan.-Messrs 
ptowTf’  & C°'  ([dmited),  of  Ilathbone- 
Wa?  Office  t "re?  “stn>ctions  from  the 

tbfrts  ‘ Cr°Ct  and  ship  in  fourteen  days 
servdc  inTq  s 110,1  builtl“gs  for  stores  tor 
covering  an  area  of  about 


The  Tower  of  St.  Magnus’  Church, 
London  Bridge. — Owing  to  tho  dilapidated 
state  of  the  stonework,  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens have  found  it  necessary  to  undertake 
the  work  of  restoration  of  the  tower  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  Lower 
Thames  - street.  Upon  completion  of  the 
scaffolding,  the  architect  was  called  upon  to 
survey  and  report  to  the  vestry  npon  its  state, 
which  was  found  to  be  much  worse  than  was 
at  first  anticipated,  requiring  a large  portion  of 
its  cornices  to  be  reinstated,  many  of  them 
being  split  and  splintered  off  at  the  joints, 
owing  to  the  regrettable  practice  of  inserting 
iron  cramps  into  the  stone  when  the  tower  was 
built.  The  cramps  will  be  removed  wherever 
practicable,  and  reinstatements  made  through- 
out in  solid  Portland  stone.  The  restoration 
of  the  tower  has  been  undertaken  by  the  well- 
known  church  builders,  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers, 
of  Islington,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A. 
Billing,  of  Bank-chambers,  Tooley-street,  S.E. 

A Conference  on  Cholera. — A conference 
of  representatives  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  will  shortly  be  held,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Italian  Government,  in  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  steps  which  it  is  ad- 
visable to  take  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  occurring.  We  understand,  although 
no  definite  arrangement  has  yet  been  arrived  at, 
that  England  will  be  represented  by  Sir  W.  G. 
Hunter,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Should  the  rumour  regarding  the 
appointment  of  English  representatives  be  con- 
firmed, we  congratulate  the  Government  upon 
the  choice  it  has  made,  feeling  sure  that  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  profession  and  sani- 
tarians of  this  country  will  be  fully  and  clearly 
enunciated,  although  we  can  perhaps  hardly 
hope  for  many,  if  any,  new  precautions  to  be 
adopted  in  the  event  of  a cholera  epidemic. — 
Lancet. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  London, 

1886  — Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  & Co.  have 
received  the  appointment  of  sole  official  agents 
for  India,  Mr.  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  C.I.E., 
Keeper  of  the  India  Section  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  has,  by  special  permission 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  departed  for  Bombay  charged  with  a 
special  mission  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Executive  President  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr! 
Clarke’s  special  duty  will  be  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  illustration  on  a large  scale  of  Tho 
handicrafts  of  India  by  the  selection  of  native 
artisans,  who  will  be  brought  to  England,  and 

work  at  their  several  trades  in  the  exhibition. 

Overland  Mail. 

Serious  Eire  at  a Builder’s.— One  of  the 

most  alarming  fires  that  had  ever  been  witnessed 
in  Newbury  and  district  occurred  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  21st  inst.,  at  four  o’clock.  The 
whole  of  the  Albert  Steam  Joinery  Works  and 
Moulding  Mills,  the  property  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Elliott,  were  completely  destroyed.  The  works 
are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town  and 
occupied  several  acres.  The  true  origin  of  the 
fire  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  the  bearings 
got  heated.  The  destruction  to  the  machinery 
alone  is  estimated  at  8,000/.  The  total  loss  is 
estimated  between  25,000/.  and  30,000/. 

Tne  Blackburn  and  East  Lancashire 
Infirmary.— The  annual  meeting  of  tho 
Governors  of  this  Institution  was  held  a few 
days  ago.  The  Board  of  Management,  in  then- 
report,  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  recent 
enlargement  of  the  Infirmary.  The  cost  of  the 
new  wing  and  lodges  was  4,897/.  15s.  9d  The 
entire  cost  has  been  defrayed.  The  wing  and 
lodges  were  erected  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Higson 
& Sons,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  A.  W.  R.  Simpson,  of  Black- 
burn, architect  to  the  Board. 

Tfiq  Chemistry  of  Pigments.-The  first  of 
a coarse  of  two  Cantor  Lectures  on  thissnbiect 
was  given  m the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Art/  on 
S'  lMt'  ^ Mr-  J-  M-  Thomson, 

.I,,-  , ' 'fctnre  dealt  witb  ‘he  nature  and 

division  of  colours  the  deleterious  actions  on 
white  pigments,  and  methods  for  eonnteraoting 
the  same.  The  second  lecture,  to  he  delivered 
on  Monday  evening  next,  March  2,  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  into  the  chemistry 
of  coloured  pigments  and  of  certain  organic  and 
special  pigments.  s na 

The  FemaJc  School  of  Art.— The  annual 

Fern'/feTl,  °El  P?T  *°  the  ““efts  of  thl 
female  School  of  Art  will  take  place  in  the 

on  Monday  afternoon 
next.  I he  Duchess  of  Westminster  will  officiate. 


Lower  Clapton.— Upton  House  “Ti, 
School,  the  first  industrial,  or  rather,  “ tr 
school,  built  by  the  School  Board  for  Ln 
has  just  been  erected  in  the  Urswiclv 
Lower  Clapton.  It  has  a frontage  of  fo 
and  with  the  kitchen  garden,  drill-yam 
occupies  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  It  j 
of  stocks,  with  red  facings,  arches,  &c 
main  entrance  being  of  Portland  stone.' 
oak  doors.  Although  not  an  ordinary  “ B i 
school,  it  nevertheless  partakes  largely  & 
same  style.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  E.  R.  R;- 
The  builder  is  Mr.  C.  Cox,  St.  George’s  \ 
Hackney,  and  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.' 
Butson.  The  numerous  details  connected: 
this  class  of  building  have  been  cat  i 
studied.  The  governor’s  house  is  conr 
with,  though  separate  from,  the  main  bn 
The  apartments  of  the  labour-masters,  &■< 
at  the  back  of  the  centre  of  the  main  bui : 
and  command  a complete  view  of  both  d[ 
tories  and  grounds.  There  are  four 
dormitories,  sick  and  day  wards,  school 
class  rooms,  large  dining-hall,  bath-tl. 
lavatory,  laundry,  and  workshops,  beside 
various  stores,  &c.  The  kitchen  and 
connected  therewith  are  complete  in  ari 
ment,  and  the  reception  and  disinfecting  if 
are  quite  distinct.  The  drainage  hash 
carried  out  in  two  separate  systems,  oil 
soil  and  the  other  for  surface-water,  &<  < 
various  inlets  to  the  latter  being  carriev 
side,  and  delivered  over  stoneware  p. 
(Doulton’s)  underneath  stones  with  h. 
gratings.  Messrs.  Longden  & Co.  have  exc  i 
the  heating,  cooking,  and  laundry  appf 
(all  of  which  are  worked  by  steam),  as  all  ! 
fire  hydrants,  &c.  The  lavatory  is  r 

with  three  rows  of  Butson’s  Patent  Lavtr 
Apparatus;  gas-fittings  are  by  Messrs.  St; 
& Sons  ; the  electric  bells  and  speaking-; 
connecting  the  entire  building,  by  Messrs.'” 
& Co. ; the  disinfecting  apparatus  by  M 
Ben  ham  & Sons;  and  the  tar-paving  by  H 
Hobman  & Co. 

Craven  House,  Nortliumberland-av - 

Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens,  hyda' 
engineers,  of  Queen’s  - road,  Battersea,  s” 
been  instructed  to  erect  one  of  Steve. 
Major’s  patent  hydraulic  suspended  passe 
lifts  at  Craven  House,  Northumberland-av 
This  will  be  worked  by  water  supplied  thi- 
the  mains  of  the  London  Hydraulic  Lj 
Company. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  superstructure  of  a block  of  offices  at  th 
of  London  Wall  and  Little  Winchester-street,  E.l 
F.  T.  Pilkington,  architect.  Quantities  by  1 
Barnett  :- 


Saunders  

Higgs  & Ilill  

Shurmur  

Law  ranee 

Boyce  

McGregar 

Reading 

Stimpsou  & Co.  ... 

Shaw  

Perry  & Co 

•L  O.  Richardson 

Brown  & Son  

Hobbs  

Mowlem  & Co 

Gentry  

Morter  

Brass  & Son 


..  £21,390 
..  23,793  • 
..  23,100 


, 22,500 
22,600  ' 
22,189  i 
22,230  i 
22,064  i 
21,605  I 
21,679  I 
21,690  I 
21,660  I 
21,500  I 
21,134  < 
21,137  < 
20,873  t 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  two  small 
the  Broadway,  Crouch  End.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  arc! 

Cowley  £392  l! 

H'rst  3d6 

Mattock  Bros 3*5 

Durnford  & Langham  333  I 

J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted)  293  I 


Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to  a war. 
Crown-court,  Milton-street,  E.C.  Mr.  W.  P 
architect : — 

J.  O.  Richardson £479 

[No  competition  ] 


For  building  five  shops  in  the  Old  Kent-road, 
Mr.  1’.  Baekhoose.  Mr.  W.  C.  Reed,  architect,  A 
place,  London  Bridge  — 

Legg £1,590 

Smith  i_497 

Cross  1 ,397 

Marriage 1,250 


For  alterations  to  shop-fronts  and  houses  : 

street,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  T.  Backhouse.  Mr.  W. 

architect : — 

Greenow £395 

Battey 260 

M'ood 199 

Kemp  169 


For  repairs  to  premises,  High-street,  Broml 
Mr.  Robert  Ridgo,  architect  and  surveyor,  7,  K 
street,  Croydon  : — 

Tucker  £268 

Barrell  227 

Mnffelt  210 

Grubb  (accepted)  178 


'IB.  28,  1885.] 
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PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

March  16th 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 


Mature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


ip  Roads  

i if  Various  Materials  

away  of  Slop  and  Rubbish 

) id  Materials  

ng  Two  Houses  

nl  Station  Buildings,  Cudworth  

of  Dust,  Ashes,  House  Refusal,  Ac. 
1 lent  of  Post-Office,  Westn-Supr-Mare 
Spots’  Works 

i Paring  

i Ac.,  Kerbing,  Flints,  Slag,  A 

»'od  Materials  

yid  Materials  

fad  Curbing  Works  

|ng  

fiiupply  

: and  Enlarging  Town-hall  

ih  and  Works  

jilontrai  ts  

fcid  Materials  (Sewers  and  Drains) 

8‘ring  

I.king,  Ac.,  for  Water  Supply 

r of  Pumping  Engine-House  

ilment  

| Work  (Builder’s)  

[Juernsoy  Granite,  &c 

I g of  Queen's  Bridge 

I of  Pier,  nr.  Wndswrth  Brdgs,  Fulhm 

I for  Infectious  Diseases  

Bit-Office,  Folkestone 

B)  Works  

iction  of  Main  Sewers,  Ac 

iDutfal!  Works  

B of  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum 

lurch,  Longridge  

ijodcl  Lodging  House  

[utist  Chapel,  W irk  worth  


By  whom  required. 


Wandsworth  B.  ofWks. 
Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 
Vestry  of  the  Parish 

of  Lambeth 

do. 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell  

Whitechapel  B.  ofWks. 
Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
Hornsey  Local  Board... 
Willesden  Local  Board 
do. 
do. 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
Vestry  of  Rotherhithe 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Strand  Board  of  Works 
Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 
T6ignmouth  Local  Brd. 
Ebbw  Vale  Steel,  Ac.,  Co. 
Mortlko  T)i3.  Hghwy  B. 
do. 
do. 

Belfast  Corporation  ... 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Wrexham  R.  S.  A 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Fulham  Union 

Farnbam  Local  Board 
West  Ham  Local  Board 
West  Riding  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asyl.  Menston 


The  Committee... 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


W.  A.  Murphy 

A.  A.  Langley  

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade... 
O.  Claude  Robson  ... 
do. 
do. 

Official  

Lewis  Angell 

Official  ... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

George  Crow 

Official  

J.  Medworth 

do. 

do. 

J.  C.  Bretland  

Official  

A.C.  Baugh  

Official  

do. 


J.  Vickers 

E.  Christian  .. 
B.  S.  Giraud 
J.  W.  Chapma 


do. 

March  6th 
March  7th 
March  9th 


March  11th 
March  12th 
March  14th 


do. 

do. 

March  16th 
March  18  th 
do. 

March  19th 
March  23rd 
March  21th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

March’  2nd 

xviii. 

iipairs  to  cottages  in  Surrey -buildings.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bohitcct : — 

ley £147  0 0 

,.,p  138  0 0 

ns  Bros 129  0 0 

I ed  for  the  erection  of  stabling  and  depot  at 
ij:  for  the  West  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company, 

.ces  & Co.,  17,  Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate. 
[At  schedule  of  prices.] 

mgregational  church  and  schools  at  Chesham, 
Including  allowance  for  old  chapel) . Messrs.  W. 
irshon  & Fawckner,  architects,  38,  Bloomsbury- 
”.C.:— 

m & Fotheringham,  London...  £3,125  0 0 

room,  Dulwich  2,977  0 0 

& Sons,  London  2,797  0 0 

S.  Orchard,  Banbury 2,707  0 0 

. E.  Evans,  Peckham  2,578  0 0 

H.  Gibson,  High  Wycombe  2,486  0 0 

reters,  Horsham 2,323  0 0 

Slonk,  Box  more  2,320  0 0 

Jlarlingtou,  Chesham 2,310  0 0 

w.  8nell,  Maidenhead  2,305  0 0 

[Haynes,  Harrow 2,250  0 0 

u!.  Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester 2,217  0 0 

l.ess  & Co.,  Richmond  2,212  0 0 

i(or  A Grist,  Aylesbury 2,166  0 0 

•:her  A Smith,  Tring 1,994  0 0 

llleu  & Sous,  Kilburn,  N.W. 1,951  0 0 

.•son,  Northampton  1,899  0 0 

Honour  A Son,  Tring  (accepted)  1,839  0 0 

Iterations  and  additions  to  draper’s  premises,  High- 
llHounslow,  for  Mr.  Sacret.  Mr.  J.  E.  Pabner, 
) 1,  Hounslow.  Ho  quantities  : — 

..is £136  0 0 

Ii  & Roberts  (accepted)  77  15  0 

jhelor  77  10  0 

idee,  St.  Agnes'  Park,  Bristol,  for  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
M.A.  Mr.  C.  F.  nansom,  F.R.I.B. A.,  architect, 
les  supplied  : — 

& Westlake £488  0 0 

Isley  485  0 0 

Irell  & Son  462  0 0 

i'errott  458  0 0 

-ow  453  0 0 

*liu  & Son  450  O O 

iliams  & Prosser 


vett  

cJ.Hatherley  .. 

A.  Lewis  

Stab  rook  A 8ons  .. 

'.es  Wilkins  

»l.  Hayes  


kins  & 8ons  (accepted)  . 


4-18  0 0 
447  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  Essex-street  Schools,  Globe- 
road,  E.,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  S.  J.  Bailey, 
architect : — 

Jackson  A Todd £8,750  0 0 

H Hart  6,676  0 0 

Lathey  Bros.  8,616  0 0 

G.  S.  Pritchard 8,681  0 0 

Perry  & Co  8,658  0 0 

M . A . Palmer  & Co 8,555  0 0 

C.  F.  Kcarley 8,634  0 0 

Wall  Bros 8,4''0  0 0 

C.  Wall  8,367  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 8,350  0 0 

W.OIdrey  8,337  0 0 

W Johnson 8,300  0 0 

J.R.  Hum  8,270  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 8 230  0 O 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  

W.  Tongue  

E.  C.  Howell  & Son 

Kirk  & Randall  

W Shurmur  

8.  J.  Jerrard  

J.  Grover  A Son 

C.  Cox  

H.  L.  Holloway 


8,217  0 
8,200  0 
8,166  0 
8,161  0 
8,145  0 
8,089  0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  White  Hart,  Woodford 
Bridge  Mr.  J.  F.  Wesley,  architect  : — 

Hearle  A Son * £2,160  0 0 

W.  G reear 2,137  0 0 


J.  T Roby  .... 
F.  Ranger  .... 
J.  & U.  Cox  . 

Palmer 

Holland  

W.  Shurmur  , 
J.  A.  Taylor  . 
C.  Barnes  .... 


2,032  0 

1,998 

1,980 


1,651  0 0 
1,829  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  five  houses  and  shops  on  the  site  of 
the  Old  Penitentiary,  Pentonville-road.  for  Mr  Alfred 
Attneave.  Messrs.  Carritt  & Monier  Williams  architects. 
Great  8t  Helen's,  E.C. : — 

B.  Wire  £6,171  0 0! 

Shurmur  5,583  0 0 

Grover  A Sons  6,495  0 0 

A.  G.  Allard  5,250  0 0 

J.  Johnson  4,957  0 0 

J.  Higgs  4,979  0 0 

Killingback 4,200  0 0 

Hunt 4,140  0 0 

W . L.  Keiliaway  3,630  0 0 ! 


For  residence  at  Chobham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Corrie.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  67,  Moorgate-street,  London, 
architect : — 

Newling  £2,944  0 0 

Lvndo  2,800  0 0 

Martin 2,676  0 0 

Gale 2,556  0 0 

Watson 2,600  0 0 

Batchelor  (accepted)  2,220  0 0 


Accepted  for  supplying  about  180  tons  of  iron  pipes  and 
special  castings  for  the  Claines  Local  Board,  Worcester. 
Mr.  A.  Hill  Parker,  engineer  and  surveyor,  5,  Foregate- 
street,  Worcester 

C.  E.  Firmstone  A Bros.,  Lays  Foundry,  near 
Stourbridge * 

Per  ton. 

6-inch  pipes  £4  0 0 

4-inch  pipes  4 2 6 

3-inch  pipes  4 6 3 

8pecial  castings  (faced)  8 10  0 

Special  castings  (plain)  7 10  0 

* Lowest  of  seventeen  tenders. 

For  building  house,  "The  Chestnuts”  and  s'abling  at 
Ashford,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  J.  Coppen.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

House.  Stabling, 

Gibson,  Southall £2,947  £500 

Staines  & Son,  Groat  Eastern- 

street  2,868  620 

Goodman,  Hartham-road 2,830  600 

Richardson,  New  Hampton 2,719  628 

Lucas  a Son, KensiDgton-square  2,689  496 

Johnson,  Wandsworth 2,635  465 

Kearley,  Uxbridge  (accepted)...  2,624  460 


For  the  erection  of  Longton  Endowed  Schools.  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  architect,  London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove : — 

Bromage,  Fenton £2,180  0 0 

Barlow,  Stoke 2.(  60  0 0 

Collis,  Longton 2/09  0 0 

Inskip,  Longton  1,935  0 0 

Gallimore,  Newcastle  1,878  0 0 

Yoxall  A Heath,  Trent  1,785  0 0 

Cope,  Turuatall  (accepted)  1,781  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools  at  Herne  Bay,  Kent, 
for  the  Herne  School  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  Blushifl,  archi- 
tect, London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  26, 
Budge-row,  Cannon-street,  E.C. .- — 

Plan  A.  Plan  B. 


8chofield 

Martin,  Wells  A Co. 

Allen  & Sons 

Ingleton 

An  sell 

Rodda 

'oad  

Cloako  & Weston 

Shruhsole  

Stiff 

Smith  & Sons  

Wise  

Greenwood 


,.  £5,168  £4,55 

..  6,000  4,460 

. 4,780  4,320 

,.  4,861  4,272 

„ 4.600  4,160 

..  4,651  4,138 

..  4,457  4,047 

4,655  4,010 

. 4,617  3,978 

..  4,286  3,880 

..  4,336  3,880 

. 4,336  3,863 

,.  4,286  3,793 

4,023  3,670 


Adams,  Herne  Bay  (accepted)  3,700  3,313 

For  new  front  at  213,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  A.  Gianella. 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Perry  & Co £1,789  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  (accepted)  1,723  0 0 


For  first  portion  of  villa  residences  in  Belle-Vue-road, 
Hendon.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  : — 

J.  Eilacott  (accepted) £1,200  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  five  houses  on  the  Beaver  Estate, 
Ashford,  Kent,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Herbert.  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Jeffery,  architect  aud  surveyor,  Ashford.  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  architect 

Bingham,  Ueadcorn £1,377  0 0 

Wood,  Ashford  1,360  0 0 

Goldfinch,  Whitstahle 1,315  0 0 

Warrington,  Tenterden  1,257  13  11 

Unwin,  Folkestone  1,227  0 0 

Brooks,  Folkestone 1,200  0 0 

Padgham,  Groat  Chart  1,170  0 0 

Jeal,  Saiidgate  1,125  0 0 

Castle,  Folkestone  1,080  0 0 

Giles  F.  W.  Ashford  (accepted)  ...  1,02)  0 0 

For  erecting  house,  shop,  warehouse,  and  factory.  No.  21, 
Bishopsgate,  for  Mr.  Henry  Mead.  Messrs.  Wadmore  A 
Baker,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : 


. Couder  . 

Dove  Bros 

Ashby  Bros 

W.  Shurmur  

C.  Forrest  

E.  Lawrence  A Sous 

Colls  & ?<ins  

J.  H.  Johnson  

Wm.  Brass  & Son  

W.  A F.  Croaker 

Ashby  A Uorner  

J . Chessum 

Stimpson  A Co 

E.  B.  Nightingale 

J . A J.  Greenwood  

Jackson  A Todd 

Matlock  Bros 

W.  Scriveuor  & Co.  (accepted).. 


..£8,735  0 
..  8,376  0 
..  8,255  0 
..  8,253  0 
..  8,245  0 
. . 8,200  0 
..  8,145  0 
..  7,977  0 


7,786  0 
7,748  0 
7,743  0 
7,447  0 
7,411  0 
7,393  0 
7,28)  0 


For  excavator’s,  bricklayer’s,  mason’s,  carpenter’s, 
joiner’s,  slater’s,  plasterer’s,  and  smith’s  work,  in  the 
erection  of  a shop  and  dwelling-house  in  Fisherton-street, 
Salisbury,  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Carter.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect, 
Salisbury : — 

George  Dolman,  Salisbury  £720  0 0 

Edward  Witt,  Salisbury 660  0 0 

Gilbert  Harris,  Salisbury  615  0 0 

W.  J.  A C.  S.  Young,  Salisbury* 620  0 0 

* Accepted. 

[Plumbing,  Painting,  Glazing,  <.j-e.] 

Josiah  Saunders,  Salisbury  (accepted)  £55  12  6 


For  fence  walling  at  "Westwood,”  Salisbury,  for  Mr. 
George  Read.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect,  Salisbury : — 
Edward  Witt,  Salisbury  (accepted)  ...£114  0 0 


Accepted  for  rebuilding  two  shops  and  houses  at  Esther- 
place,  HolLoway-road.  Messrs.  Roberts  A Barnard,  sur- 
veyors, Chancery-lane  : — 

J.  Beale £1,450  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


Accepted  for  enlarging  class-rooms,  &e.,  at  Board 
Schools,  Reading.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  archi- 

J.  H.  Margetts £179  0 0 

[Twenty-four  tenders  submitted ; highest,  £260 ; lowest 
(withdrawn),  £147.  16s.] 
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public-house,  Charlotte-street,  Commercial-road,  E.,  for 
Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton  & Co.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newman,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch  • street. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Robert  Marr £2,0-19  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 2,043  0 0 

J.  Morter  2,031  0 0 

Hearle  & Son  (accepted)  1,895  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Lord  Raglan  Tavern,  Shemhall- 
street,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  H.  F. 
Simmonds,  architect,  Cambridge  Heath  : — 

Wood  £485  0 0 

Hughes  460  0 0 

Mo  457  0 0 

Jennings 435  0 0 

Ling  & Needham 36  J 0 0 

Lipscomb  352  0 0 

Barton 336  0 0 

Prober t (accepted) 300  0 0 


For  erecting  a new  office  in  East  St.  Helen’s  street, 
Abingdon,  for  Messrs.  Sedgefield  & Pryce,  solicitors.  Mr. 
John  George  T.  West,  architect,  Abingdon  : — 

Thomas  Barrett,'  Abingdon  (accepted)  £146  0 0 
The  lowest  of  two  tenders  received. 


,.  £320 


For  alterations  aud  repairs  at  a house  in  Bridge-street, 
Abingdon,  for  Miss  E.  Mundy,  of  tho  Manor  House, 
Culham.  Mr.  John  George  T.  West,  architect, 
Abingdon  : — 

James  Walter,  Orford  

J.  Dover,  Oxford 

E.  Williams,  Abingdon 

C.  Hunt,  Abingdon 

George  Thatcher,  Abingdon  

D.  Stroud,  Abingdon  (accepted) 

Thomas  Barrett  Abingdon  


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Butchers'  Arms  Inn, 
Uffington,  for  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  W.  Townsend,  brewers 
and  maltsters,  of  Abingdon.  Mr.  John  George  T.  West 
architect,  Abingdon 

John  Willis,  Faringdon £4‘5  0 0 

Shepherd,  Faringdon 10:)  0 0 

Alfred  Parker,  Faringdon 376  0 0 

C.  Aldworth,  Hannev 371  11  6 

W.  & J.  Wheeler,  Faringdon  295  0 O 

J.  Wheeler,  Wantage 289  1 6 

K,  Williams,  Abingdon 279  o O 

Thomas  Barrett,  Abingdon  (accepted)  269  0 0 


, — 8.  Hull  & King 

R.  A.  Lamprell,  Brixton  £265  12 


Accepted  for  new  shop-fittings.  No.  2,  Ei 
Taunton,  for  Messrs.  Hull  & King  : — 

R.  A.  Lamprell,  Brixton  £188 


0 0 


For  laying  550  feet  of  pipe-sewer  and  manholes  and 
ventilators  in  Myddelton-road,  Bowes  Park,  Wood  Green 
N„  for  the  Directors  of  tho  National  Liberal  Land 
Company.  Mr.  George  Pooley,  surveyor  — 

q id  T/Uemau - £145  0 0 

Sv  «afen  120  0 0 

W.  Carter 1U  12  0 

*V  . Nicho.ls  (accepted)  93  0 0 


For  new  shed,  together  with  store-room,  subway  and 
appurtenances,  at  Oatsroyd  Mills,  Midgley,  near  Halifax 
architect— PatCheU’  architeet*  -Halifax/  Quantities  by 

JJaaon'a  Work  (labour  only) . 

Joseph  Gaukrodger,  Warley,  near  Halifax. 
Ironfounder’ a Work. 

Wood  Brothers,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Plumber  a and  Glazier'*  Work. 

William  Alderson,  Luddenden. 

Plaaterer’a  and  Slater' a Work. 

J.  & T.  Alderson,  Luddenden. 

Carpenter '*  and  Joiner' a Work. 

(Day-work.) 

[Total  of  work  let,  £1,512.] 


w.lCfC»Pr,d  C°r  th%  ere,'tion  °I  four- houses,  West  Side 
Estate,  Clapham  Common.  Mr.  Frederick  Lea,  arehi! 

J.  B.  Gerrans £1,400  0 0 


biit Cse^ed-  f.°r  the  C0?JersI0n  of  house> 118-  st-  John’s- 
hill,  8.  W.,  into  shop.  Mr.  Frederick  Lea,  architect  — 

J.  B.  Gerrans  « 0 0 


„„„  Head  public  - house, 

Charlotte-street,  ^Whitechapel,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  & Co.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect 

If  Concrete  If  Wood 

Floors.  Floors. 

R.  Marr £2,'  49  0 0 £1,989  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 2,043  0 0 1,980  0 0 

J.  Morter  2,031  0 0 1,983  0 0 

Hearle  & Son*  ...  1,985  0 0 1,861  0 0 

* Accepted. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  -16.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


O.  P.—  H.  R.  B.— C.  F.  M.— A.  S.— O.  C.  H.— - Sanatorium  " (cor- 
lespondeut  should  send  name,  whether  for  publication  or  not). — 
W.  W.-V  p.  L.  B.  (plates  received).— J.  P„  Madrid.-C.  F.  (cannot 
advise  on  mere  descriptions).— F.  51.  M.,  Roxburgh,  Aliens.— R.  G.  P. 
(next  week).— T.  B.  A Co.— K-W.  & P.— W.  A.  W. 

All  statements  of  facts  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlca- 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Doll 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limit 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [j 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  FEET  CUB: 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS 
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THE  CHELTNCH 
STONE. 


}V«  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communlcationi. 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

J.  A.  BERLTS 

NIYERSAL  ELECTRICAL 
DIRECTORY. 


Price  10s.]  Foe  1885.  [Price  10s. 

This  book  contains,  amongst  other  trades,  a 
very  complete  list  of  Manufacturers  of  Electric 
Bells,  Alarms,  and  other  Electrical  Domestic 
Appliances. 

WM.  DAWSON  & SONS, 

148-9,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Nos. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

* The  stone  from  these  qi<! 
is  known  as  the  “ W 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a 
crystalline  nature,  an- 
doubtedly  one  of  the 
durable  stones  in  Engla*  i 
Is  of  tho  same  crysi 
nature  as  the  < helynch  ill 
but  finer  in  texture,  and 
suitable  for  flnemoulded:, 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
Greater  facilities  have  been  provided! 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  ca 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  giveni 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & S< 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Some 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMl 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [J, 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.L 
T om/-.,TT:,  dress  S.  & J.  STAJ 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  £,! 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merck 
Stoke  - under  - It 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [i 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  v 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  k SON,  Qi 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establi 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  A1 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [A 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  II 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Officd 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mate 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehr 
floors,  flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds,  and  r 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[A 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  i 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS! 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London.c 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  i 
necting  Business  Premises. 


.Hl^WIC  + VKJWIIi/f’ITON. 


L Hygienic  and  Hydraulic  Engineers. 


testimonial 

I°m  WALTER  REID,  Esq.,  M.D  , &c.  (who  conducted  TESTS  for  GOVERNMENT.) 

• ---  “November  ! 


Gentlemen, 

I have  completed  experiments  with  your  Ventilator.  I consider  it  a moat  effective  Ventilator. 

Yours  truly, 


n ~ < t(  — Yours  truly, (Signed)  WALTER  RE! 

— — — ONMUOUS System  of  House-Drain  Ventilation,  Up-  and  Down-Cast  Ventilators,  to  suit  every  style  of  arc 

HYBRAMT  Tri  T>  n j 


lmjiiu-vjo.01  lonuiaiuia,  Miiicyeiy  bijfic  ui  anu 

RAULIC  RAMS  (FYFE’S  PATENT)  & SANITARY  APPLIANCES 


~ - - ~ ^ a x-v  a iLiix  a ) cc  Ar'KLilANOJCi; 

Health  Exhibition  Awards:  1 GOLD,  7 SILVER,  4 BRONZE  MED 


11,  HOLBORN  CIRCXJS/LONDON,  E.C. 
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Railway  Rates. 

HE  interest  taken  in 
this  question  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  and  the 
national  character  of 
it  is  being  increa- 
singly recognised  by 
the  public  at  large. 
So  long  as  it  was 
regarded  as  a contest 
between  the  Railway 
Companies  and  Trade 
sociations,  it  attracted  little  notice  outside 
commercial  circles,  but  the  more  the  Bills  were 
.’tudied  the  more  apparent  it  became  that  there 
rere  few  classes  who  were  not  more  or  less 
acted  by  their  provisions  ; though  to  no 
■lass,  perhaps,  can  the  question  be  so  prac- 
tically important  as  to  builders,  contractors, 
nd  manufacturers  and  purveyors  of  building 
laterial,  who  are  constantly  sending  heavy 
pods  by  rail  all  over  the  country.  The  columns 
> f the  daily  press  have  been  thrown  open  for  the 
u^iscussion  of  the  subject,  and  much  has  been 
1 aid  on  both  sides  upon  the  many  points  involved 
-As  the  question  will  now  be  shortly  before 
parliament,  a brief  sketch  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  points,  with  a resume  of  the 
inrguments  for  and  against  them,  may  prove  of 
interest.  The  nine  companies  who  are  intro- 
■licing  these  Bills  state  that  they  are  doing  so 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
) delect  Committee  of  1881-2,  and  that  they  are 
Seamed  generally  so  as  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions of  that  body.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
icoubt,  however,  that  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  last  year 
as  stimulated  them  to  action.  In  fact,  the 
li/hairman  of  the  Great  Western,  at  their  half- 
yearly  meeting,  stated  that  their  desire  was  to 
<lieet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  views  expressed  in 
-he  course  of  the  negotiations  over  the  Bill 
' . fferred  to.  That  measure  was  framed  in  com- 
jliance  with  the  memorials  of  trade  associa- 
ons  showing  that  Parliamentary  inquiry  into 
jiilway  rates  had  become  imperative,  and,  as 
Ir.  Chamberlain  had  to  abandon  it,  the  pre- 
set Bills  may  be  regarded  as  the  answer  of 
ue  railway  companies  to  the  traders’  challenge. 
¥q  have  already  mentioned  the  four  principal 
objections,  taken  to  the  Bills,  and  may  take 
i nese  as  heads  for  our  remarks  : — 

1.  That  the  companies  are,  by  their  Bills, 
©eking  a general  increase  of  their  merchandise 
.ites.  It  is  a well-known  fact,  and  one  that 
frequently  brought  forward  in  railway  law 
,ises,  that  the  companies  do  not  always  charge 
le  maximum  rates  authorised  under  the  exist- 
*g  Acts.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  a right  to 
-:  'large  such  high  rates  that  in  some  cases 
ley  are  too  high  to  be  enforced,  — the 


traffic  will  not  bear  it.  They  now  seek 
for  confirmation  of  these  powers,  and,  in 
some  cases,  for  authority  for  still  higher 
rates.  The  companies  say  that,  in  looking  at 
the  proposed  rates,  they  should  be  compared 
with  the  maximum  charges  at  present  autho- 
rised, and  not  with  the  actual  rates  now  in 
force,  and  that  such  a comparison  would  show 
but  little  difference  except  where  their  present 
powers  are  insufficient  to  pay  them.  They 
further  say  that  they  are  willing  to  leave  those 
cases  in  which  they  ask  for  increased  powers  in 
the  hands  of  a Parliamentary  Committee.  In 
the  present  depressed  state  of  trade  this  is 
naturally  regarded  with  alarm.  By  the  com- 
panies’ own  argument  it  is  allowed  that  the 
present  actual  rates  are  below  their  statutory 
powers,  and  yet  complaints  come  in  from  all 
quarters  that  these  rates  are  excessive,  and  are 
destroying  trade  and  driving  it  away  alto- 
gether from  various  manufacturing  districts. 
The  companies,  in  seeking  powers  to  retain, 
and  in  some  cases  advance,  their  maximum 
rates,  give  the  impression  that,  so  soon  as 
opportunity  offers,  they  will  advance  the  present 
actual  rates ; and,  though  they  claim  to  be 
merely  framing  simple  and  equitable  mileage 
scales,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  abatement  in  the 
opposition  on  this  head. 

2.  That  the  proposed  classification  is  im- 
proper and  unjust  to  traders.  The  classifica- 
tion referred  to  is  framed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Railway  Clearing  House  classification,  which 
has  been  used  by  all  the  railways  of  any  im- 
portance for  many  years.  The  legal  classifica- 
tions of  goods  are  hardly  worth  the  name,  so 
few  articles  being  enumerated.  They  are 
really  of  no  service  whatever,  — except  for 
lawyers  to  fall  back  upon  in  cases  of  disputed 
rates,  when  they  find  that  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose. The  classification  to  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  is  elaborate  and  comprehensive,  and 
makes  provision  for  nearly  all  articles  of  com- 
merce that  can  be  mentioned.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  whole  experience  of  the  past,  as 
the  Railway  Clearing  House  add  to  their 
classification  every  year  new  or  hitherto  un- 
provided - for  articles  of  commerce.  There 
are  eight  classes,  viz.  : — two  for  heavy  mineral 
traffic,  designated  M (a)  and  M (b);  special 
class  (S)  for  other  heavy  and  undamageable 
articles  ; and  classes  1 to  5 for  general  mer- 
chandise. 

This  is  a decided  improvement  upon  the  old 
system,  and  if  the  unfair  provisions  complained 
of  were  modified  the  rejection  of  the  Bills  on 
this  count  would  not  be  advisable.  In  reality, 
the  rates  are  at  the  present  time  governed 
almost  as  much  by  the  Railway  Clearing  House 
classification  as  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
had  not  the  companies  taken  the  opportunity 
of  advancing  certain  articles  a class  higher 


there  would  have  been  but  little  objection  to 
this  clause  ; but  they  have  taken  the  course 
just  indicated;  and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  in- 
volves a further  increase  in  the  freightage  of 
articles  so  dealt  with.  In  this  matter,  again,, 
the  companies  rely  upon  a full  inquiry  in  com- 
mittee resulting  in  any  defects  in  the  classifi- 
cation being  rectified,  claiming  that  it  has  been- 
compiled  with  great  care  and  difficulty,  in- 
order  to  replace  the  antiquated  measures 
regarded  as  useless  by  both  parties. 

3.  That  under  the  Bills  preferential  rates  for 
foreign  produce  will  be  legalised  and  extended. 
This  is  hardly  correct,  as  the  question  is  not 
dealt  with  by  the  Bills  at  all.  The  point  ia,- 
that  it  ought  to  be.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
Parliament  would  object  to  the  insertion  of 
clauses  restraining  the  companies  from  con- 
tinuing to  give  our  foreign  competitors  this 
undue  preference  in  the  matter  of  freightage,  if 
it  is  proved  that  home  trade  is  thereby  pre- 
judiced. The  companies  look  at  it  in  this 
light.  They  are  obliged  (they  say)  to  quote 
low  rates  for  import  and  export  traffic  to  large 
freighters  to  meet  the  demands  of  competing, 
ports,  and  they  do  so  without  any  wish  to  put 
home  trade  at  a disadvantage.  Mr.  Oakley 
says  these  rates  can  equally  be  made  whether 
the  Bills  pass  or  not,  but  he  will  find  that  this 
position  will  be  assailed.  Mr.  Magniac’s 
remarks  upon  this  subject  in  a speech  recently- 
delivered  at  a meeting  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (at  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
was  present)  are  very  significant.  He  said  that 
he  considered  it  an  injustice  that  a preferential 
rate  should  be  given  to  foreign  goods,  and 
urged  all  commercial  men  to  protest  against 
this  ; and  his  remarks  were  received  with 
applause.  This  point  is  certainly  one  which 
requires  close  attention,  but  we  cannot  see  that 
it  is  affected  by  the  measures  under  considera- 
tion. 

4.  That  the  right  of  the  companies  to  charge- 
station  terminals  will  be  recognised.  This  is 
the  most  important  point  involved,  and  the 
one  upon  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bills  seek 
their  entire  rejection.  The  companies  claim 
the  right  to  charge  for  services  rendered  at  the 
forwarding  and  receiving  stations,  in  addition 
to  the  mileage  rates.  As  the  law  stands  at 
present,  they  are  only  authorised  to  charge  so 
much  per  mile,  inclusive  of  all  incidental 
services  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  always 
charge  for  terminals, — that  is,  when  dividing 
the  receipts  for  through  traffic,  a certain  sum 
is  put  aside  to  cover  these  services,  the  re- 
mainder being  divided  between  the  companies 
interested  according  to  the  distance  conveyed. 
They  are  enabled  to  do  this  through  the  cir- 
cumstance already  dwelt  upon,  — viz.,  their 
powers  being  so  frequently  in  excess  of  the 
rates  employed.  When  called  to  account  for 
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high  rates,  they  can,  in  such  cases  as  these, 
maintain  their  position  by  showing  that  they 
are  within  the  limit.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  powers  are  found  to  have 
been  exceeded,  and  a statement  is  handed  in 
showing  how  the  rate  is  made  up,  when  they 
try  hard  to  get  a judgment  affirming  their  right 
to  the  items  set  down  for  terminals.  Though 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  have  invariably  been 
against  the  companies,  one,  at  least,  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  has  confessed  to  con- 
siderable doubts  as  to  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment with  regard  to  these  charges.  We  refer 
to  Mr.  Price,  who,  in  delivering  judgment  in 
a case  of  this  nature,  stated  that  he  was 
convinced  that  Parliament  did  intend  to 
grant  something  for  the  use  of  stations  at 
the  time  of  passing  the  old  Acts,  but  failed  to 
express  their  intention  in  a sufficiently  clear 
manner  to  enable  him  to  give  a decision  in 
favour  of  the  companies.  After  such  remarks 
as  these,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  latter  should 
redouble  their  efforts  to  obtain  Parliamentary 
sanction  for  these  charges  ; and  accordingly 
clauses  are  inserted  in  the  Bills  under  notice, 
to  enable  them  to  charge  for  terminals,  the 
amounts  to  be  such  as  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners may  consider  reasonable.  Now,  as  to 
the  objections  under  this  head.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  charges  are  to  be  in 
addition  to  the  scale  rates,  it  being  allowed 
that  the  latter,  in  long  distances,  are  too  high 
to  be  used.  It  is,  therefore,  more  upon  short 
distances  that  the  companies  require  power  to 
add  terminal  charges.  The  opposition  to  the 
clauses  is  in  consequence  of  the  amounts  to  be 
added  being  left  to  the  companies,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  upon  a 
case  being  brought  before  them.  In  this 
respect,  the  matter  would  remain  as  before, 
a costly  inquiry  being  necessary  in  every  case 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  demands. 
Recent  law  cases  have  shown  that  most 
exorbitant  terminal  charges  are  included  in  the 
rates.  Again,  when  pressed,  the  companies 
will  produce  an  analysis  of  the  rate  in  dispute, 
showing  the  proportion  going  for  terminals,  to 
the  sixteenth  of  a penny.  This  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Ivempson  v.  Great  Western  Rail- 
way,— which  case,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has 
again  been  re-opened  at  the  instance  of  the 
defendants,  showing  the  wearisome  nature  of 
a contest  of  this  nature.  In  this  case  the  rate 
was,  we  believe,  8s.  4d.  per  ton, — it  was  cer- 
tainly exactly  so  many  pence  per  cwt.  (thus 
being  convenient  for  calculation),— and  it  is 
quite  safe  to  doubt  very  strongly  if  sixteenths 
of  a penny  per  ton  were  thought  of  when  the 
rate  was  quoted.  It  naturally  follows  that 
traders  look  very  suspiciously  upon  analyses  of 
this  kind.  It  is  certain  that  the  amount  of 
terminal  charges  would  vary  considerably  in 
the  case  of  different  stations  ; as  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance,  local  rates,  &c., 
is  very  different.  The  cost  of  cartage,  too,  is 
a great  factor  in  determining  these  charges,  as 
in  large  towns  this  amounts  to  some  two  or 
three  times  the  sum  for  which  it  can  be  per- 
formed in  smaller  ones. 

Altogether  the  question  is  a very  complex 
one,  and  a satisfactory  solution  of  it  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  But,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  everybody  is  afraid  that 
the  e fleet  of  the  Bills  will  be  to  increase  the 
already  heavy  charges  for  freightage  by  rail. 
It  is  beyond  question  that,  if  they  chose,  the 
companies  could  advance  many  rate's  forth  with, 
without  waiting  for  new  powers,  and  no  legis- 
lation can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  that 
would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  add  to  the  yoke. 
The  Chairman  of  the  North-Eastern  says  that 
he  believes  that  for  certain  articles  reductions 
will  be  effected,  and  that  the  cattle  tolls,— 
which,  it  was  feared,  would  be  advanced, — 
will  remain  unaltered.  Mr.  Oakley,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Railway  Association,  asserts 
that  the  companies  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  acting  against  the  interests  of 
trade  or  agriculture  ; but  the  opponents  of 
the  Bills  remain  unconvinced.  Every  day 
brings  additions  to  their  ranks,  opposition 
coming  from  all  classes.  Not  the  least 
significant  is  that  of  the  Common  Council 
of  London,  who, 


February,  at  a meeting  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  decided  to  oppose  the  Bills  “ in 
all  their  phases,”  and  to  communicate  with 
other  public  bodies  to  secure  united  action. 
The  same  feeling  seems  to  pervade  all  meetings 
held  to  consider  the  subject,  except,  of  course, 
the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies themselves.  The  shareholders  have,  in 
most  cases,  had  the  principles  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sures explained  to  them,  and  have  agreed  to  the 
Bills  being  submitted  ; the  London  and  North 
Western  Company,  however,  having  decided  to 
hold  a special  general  meeting  for  the  considera- 
tion of  theirs.  The  struggle  will,  doubtless,  be 
confined  to  those  interested  in  the  matter,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  replying  to  a deputation 
which  waited  upon  him  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  advised  the  opponents  of  the  Bills  to 
impress  their  objections  upon  their  members,  so 
that  the  latter  would  be  in  a position  to  submit 
them  fully  to  Parliament.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  Government  do  not  intend  to 
interfere,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  probably,  having 
had  enough  trouble  already  over  railway  legis- 
lation. His  suggestion  is  being  carried  out,  and, 
at  a meeting  at  Manchester  on  February  10, 
Mr.  Agnew,  M.P.,  was  sanguine  enough  to 
assure  his  hearers  that  the  Bills  would  never 
reach  a second  reading. 


NOTES. 

8 HE  awards  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects for  the  Soane  Medallion,  the 
Tite  Prize,  and  the  Silver  Medal 
“s)  for  measured  drawings  of  existing 
buildings,  are  mentioned  in  another  column. 
The  drawings  have  been  on  view  at  the 
Institute  during  the  week.  We  concur  in 
the  selection  in  every  case,  but  only  with  un- 
mixed satisfaction  in  the  case  of  the  silver 
medal.  Mr.  Coxliead’s  drawings  of  St.  Mary 
Ottery  are  an  admirable  set,  representing  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  and  very  well  drawn. 
For  the  Tite  Prize  Mr.  Campbell’s  design  was 
the  only  one  that  could  be  selected  ; it  is  far 
beyond  all  the  others  in  ability,  but  it  is  very 
French  Italian,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is 
rather  too  much  of  the  “ Casino  ” style  about 
it.  Not  one  of  the  competitors  seems  to  have 
realised  what  sort  of  thing  it  was  which  was 
intended  to  be  promoted  by  the  bequest  of 
Sir  William  Tite,  who  would  be  rather  aghast 
if  he  could  see  the  kind  of  work  which  is 
supposed  to  come  under  the  head  of  “ Italian 
.Architecture.”  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Soane  design 
hits  best  the  idea  of  a municipal  mansion,  and 
has  the  most  force  and  character  of  the  set, 
though  it  is  too  palpable  an  imitation  of  the 
style  of  drawing  and  detail  of  an  eminent 
artistic  architect.  “Acanthus,”  to  which  the 
Medal  of  Merit  has  been  given,  is  a grandiose 
palatial  Italian  design,  sufficiently  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  “Semper  pulchrior”  is 
very  elaborate  and  finely  - drawn  rifacci- 
mento  of  Francis  I.  architecture,  not  un- 
suitable to  the  purpose ; and  there 
character  in  the  design  “Weave  truth  with 
trust”;  the  drawing  of  the  perspective  barely 
does  j ustice  to  the  design.  Most  of  the  designs 
are  a little  too  grandiose  for  the  subject  ; and 
“ Labor  ” is  a town-hall  rather  than  a mansion. 
It  is  a pity  that  the  Council  gave  so  many 
subsidiary  medals  for  the  measured  drawings  ; 
several  of  the  sets  were  very  good  ; but  to 
reward  nearly  all  the  competitors  is  lessening 
the  value  of  the  first  prize. 

THE  thirteenth  annual  Congress  of  French 
-L  Architects  will  open  at  the  Hemicycle  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  on  the  8th  of  June 
and  close  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  some  interesting  visits 
among  others  to  the  “ Imprimerie  et  la  Libraire 
Chaix,”  the  hospital  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
the  Duchess  de  Galiera,  at  Clamart,  the  sub- 
structures and  other  portions  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  architectural  monuments  of  Rouen 
Among  the  papers  and  discussions,  besides  the 
notice  of  architecture  at  the  Salon,  and  of  the 
, Congas  des  Society  Savants,”  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  annual  report  as  to  prizes 

the  1 9ih  J ! Pa-Dt1d  by  theJ Soci4t4> there  be  an  archreo- 

the  12th  day  of  | logical  paper  by  a member  of  the  “Acad&nie 


des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,”  a study  or  ' 
ceramic  art,  and  a notice  of  the  life  and  works- i 
of  the  late  M.  Paul  Aba  die.  The  programme; 
of  the  Congress,  which  is  in  preparation  bj 
the  secretaries  of  the  “Soci4t4  Centrale  des 
Architectes,”  will  shortly  be  published,  giving  < 
the  names  of  the  architects  who  will  direct- 1 
the  visits  to  buildings,  as  well  as  those  of  thfi 
readers  of  papers.  A general  meeting  of  the 
supporters  of  the  “ Caisse  de  Defence  Mutuelle 
des  Architectes  ” (now  numbering  130)  will  b<  I 
held  during  the  Congress,  for  the  purpose  o>;i 
settling  definitely  the  constitution  of  that . 
Association. 

rpHE  case  of  Spackman  versus  the  Plumsteacn 
J-  District  Board  of  Works,  which  was  beforii-l 
House  of  Lords  on  the  26th  ult.,  is  o 
considerable  importance  to  builders.  The 
appellant  had  erected  certain  one-story  shopt;  i 
on  the  forecourts  of  some  houses  in  Lee  High:! 
road,  which  were  considered  by  the  Plumsteac  . 
District  Board  to  be  beyond  the  general  linii  1 
of  buildings,  and  the  Board  took  proceedingn] 
under  the  75th  Section  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1862.  On  the  hearing  a ; 
the  police-court,  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Marshami . 
decided  that  he  was  not  bound  to  accept  thd 
certificate  of  the  Superintending  Architect  o;l 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  regarci 
to  the  general  line  of  buildings  in  the  road  ai 
conclusive,  and  that  ho  was  at  liberty  ti: 
decide  a line  for  himself,  taking  into  considers 
tion  the  line  of  buildings  in  other  portions  o 
the  road  not  dealt  with  by  the  Superintending 
Architect’s  certificate.  The  Plumstead  Distria 
Board,  being  dissatisfied  with  this  decision;] 
asked  for  and  obtained  a case  for  the  coni: 
sideration  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  win i 
reversed  the  magistrate’s  decision,  holding  tha  I 
the  magistrate  was  bound  to  accept  the  Super.  | 
intending  Architect’s  certificate  as  final.  Thi 
judgment  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  - 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  however,  dissenting 
Mr.  Justice  Fry,  in  giving  judgment,  remarked 
that  the  Superintending  Architect  was,  in  hi 
opinion,  a better  judge  of  technical  question-: 
than  a magistrate,  and  that  if  his  decisionci 
were  acted  upon  a more  uniform  practice  would 
obtain  with  regard  to  lines  of  frontage  thai 
would  be  the  case  if  the  matters  in  disputo 
were  subject  to  the  judgment  of  different 
persons.  This  decision  was  upheld  by  th 
House  of  Lords,  the  peers  present  being  th 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Watson,  Lord  Bramwelh 
and  Lord  Fitzgerald,  and  the  appeal  wa\ 
dismissed  with  costs.  The  question  wil 
consequently  be  remitted  to  the  magistrate  t1 
decide,  in  accordance  Avitli  the  finding  of  th 
Court  of  Appeal. 


FEW  of  the  many  travellers  in  North  I tali 
give  heed  to  the  wonderful  system  on 
irrigation  canals  in  Piedmont,  which  yield 
125,550  gallons  of  water  per  second,  distributed 
over  1,680,400  acres  of  land,  while  those  o:i 
Lombardy  yield  95,355  gallons  over  1,680,401- 
acres.  The  Cavour  Canal,  constructed  withit 
the  last  few  years,  draws  its  supply  from  th- 
rivers  Po  and  Dora  Baltea,  and  has  a flow  ov 
29,200  gallons  per  second,  watering  40,00« 
acres  at  a cost  of  32,000/.  per  mile,  or  a 
total  of  1,600,000/.  Its  volume  is  now  tr 
be  increased  by  5,300  gallons  per  second.  A 
smaller  subsidiary  canal  gives  18,540  gallon! 
per  second,  and  cost  24,154/.  per  milei 
The  canals  in  this  district  are  not  Onlj 
used  for  irrigation,  but  also  for  motivd 
power,  by  which  the  water  is  raised  to  highe; 
levels.  On  the  steep  slope  of  the  Dora  Balteii 
near  Turin,  three  canals, — the  Torea,  Agliana- 
and  Rothe, — flow  parallel  to  each  other,  though 
on  different  levels,  the  water  of  all  these  being 
used  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  62  ft.  above  th- 
highest  of  them.  A stream  of  154  gallons  pe 
second  is  diverted  from  the  Torea  Canal,  ant 
carried  down  the  hill  by  a lead  pipe,  until  iii 
meets  the  Agliano  Canal.  Here  it  is  pumpeij 
up  to  the  summit  level  by  eight  pumpa 
worked  by  four  turbines  driven  by  a fall  o. 
water  taken  from  the  Agliano,  and  allowed  tc, 
fall  into  the  Rothe,  by  joining  which,  it  ii 
available  for  irrigation.  By  this  means  not  tj 
drop  is  wasted.  The  Italian  engineers  havo 
gone  on  the  principle  of  constructing  the  work 
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on  a vast  scale,  so  as  to  have  everything  on  a 
uniform  arrangement,  and  avoid  constant 
alterations,  and  by  this  means  they  have 
succeeded  in  utilising  every  drop  of  water  and 
making  North  Italy  a marvel  of  fertility. 

THE  mode  in  which  not  only  architecture, 
but  also  landscape  as  affected  by  archi- 
tecture, have  been  at  various  times  profoundly 
modified  by  religious  or  political  change,  or  by 
scientific  discovery,  is  often  overlooked.  It 
was  wholly  ignored  by  many  of  the  greatest 
Italian  painters,  who  were  wont  to  enrich  their 
charming  little  views  of  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great  with  the  turrets  and  spires 
of  Catholic  Italy.  One  of  the  latest  examples 
of  a silent  but  very  noticeable  change  of  the 
kind  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  is  that 
of  the  introduction  of  corrugated  iron,  as  a 
roofing  material,  into  Southern  Africa.  Where 
springs  or  wells  allow  of  the  rich  vegetation 
that  rewards  the  industry  of  the  Dutch 
colonists,  among  wastes  of  interminable  sand, 
rise  fruit  or  forest  trees  of  exotic  growth. 
Beneath  their  shade  the  farm-house, — the 
church,  the  store,  the  shanty,  rise, — usually 
built  of  red  brick,  and  roofed  with  plates  of 
corrugated  iron.  As  we  can  remember  the 
first  introduction  of  this  material  into  our  own 
country,  some  forty  years  ago,  it  is  evident 
that  this  transformation  of  the  African  land- 
scape must  be  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 
Contemporaneously,  and  possibly  with  less 
obvious  reason,  the  black  and  brown  natives 
of  the  country  have  clothed  themselves  in 
European  attire,  shabby  and  ill-fitting  trowsers 
by  no  means  adding  to  the  picturesque  ensemble 
of  the  scene. 

TN  reference  to  the  discussion  on  “ Roof 
Coverings  ” at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  Messrs.  Barton  & Sons, 
of  Broseley,  ask  us  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  data  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  old  hand- 
made roofing  tiles  in  bad  weather  would  not  neces- 
sarily hold  good  in  regard  to  the  same  class  of 
tile  as  now  made  by  machinery,  with  the  angles 
;l  all  mechanically  equal.  They  add  some  prac- 
tical remarks  as  to  the  laying  of  tiles,  which 
may  be  useful : — “ Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  tiles  are  put  close  up  to  each  other,  or  the 
consequence  is  that  they  overrun  each  other, 
and  in  a very  short  distance  along  the  course 
the  overrun  is  sufficient  to  cause  a straight 
joint,  which,  of  course,  can  never  be  weather- 
proof. As  every  one  knows,  there  is  a slight 
difference  in  the  shrinkage  in  burning,  and  the 
tiles  will  sometimes  vary  a little  in  width, 
causing  an  overrun,  but  the  introduction  of  a 
special  made  narrower  tile  at  intervals  will 
restore  the  truth  of  joint.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood many  roofs  are  covered  with  seconds  or 
even  thirds  tiles,  not  good  enough  for  the 
market,  but  being  laid  quite  dry  without  any 
rendering,  pointing,  or  torching,  but  with  great 
care  as  to  breaking  joint,  the  roofs  are  weather- 
proof.” 


large  portion  of  a party-wall,  together  with  an 
iron  girder  of  unusual  strength  (about  7 cwt.),  fell 
with  a loud  crash  to  the  ground  beneath,  a distance 
of  about  50  ft.  The  wooden  joists  of  the  two  doors 
were,  of  course,  completely  smashed  by  the  falling 
mass  of  brickwork,  the  weight  of  which  is  estimated 
at  between  eight  and  nine  tons.  Unfortunately  five 
men  were  knocked  from  the  scaffold,  and  fell  with 
the  brickwork,  being  more  or  less  buried  in  the 
debris  at  the  bottom.  To  use  the  words  of  a spec- 
tator, who,  a moment  before  the  accident,  was 
counting  the  men  at  work  on  the  building,  the 
bricks  came  toppling  down  like  a pack  of  cards, 
carrying  the  men  with  them.” 

From  wliat  we  hear,  we  suspect  that  this  was 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  buildings  at  Bourne- 
mouth (a  great  field  of  building  speculation) 
are  carried  out  by  men  who  have  taken  up  the 
trade  of  contractor  without  any  of  the  special 
knowledge  requisite  to  carry  out  buildings 
properly  and  safely.  The  injuries  done  to 
some  of  the  men  were  very  severe,  and  should 
any  one  of  them  not  recover,  we  shall  learn 
who  is  to  blame  ; otherwise  probably  not. 
Should  there  not  be  a coroner’s  inquest  on 
serious  injuries  as  well  as  on  deaths  ? 


A CORRESPONDENT  sends  ns  the  fol- 
lowing  advertisement : — 

Borough  of  Louth. — The  Town  Council  will 
on  the  10th  day  of  March,  1885,  appoint  a Borough 
Surveyor,  at  a Salary  of  55L  No  extras  will  be 
allowed. — For  duties  and  further  particulars  apply 
to  me.  By  order, 

Thos.  Falkner  Allison,  Town  Clerk. 

Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Louth,  11th  Feb.,  1885.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? Is  it  expected 
that  any  one  with  the  knowledge  and  experience 
to  fill  such  a post  adequately  will  accept  such 
a salary  ? 

THE  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn  recently  pulled 
-L  down  and  rebuilt  the  lofty  wall  on  the 
west  side  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  in  front  of  Ray- 
mond’s-buildings,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
lighten  its  appearance  by  placing  a dwarf 
wall  and  a palisade  in  lieu  of  the  present 
wall,  as  they  might  have  done.  Looking 
to  their  indiffereuce  to  the  public  advan- 
tage, it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  them 
to  permit  a glimpse  to  be  obtained  of  their 
garden  by  the  removal  of  the  high  wall  on  the 
south  side  of  Theobald’s-road,  and  the  erection 
of  a dwarf  wall  with  an  iron  railing  in  place 
of  the  present  unaccommodating  enclosure  to 
the  garden.  Let  them  call  to  mind  what  Lord 
Bacon,  who  once  resided  in  Gray’s  Inn,  says 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  a garden. 


THE  owners  of  the  Marylebone  Theatre  were 
fined  25 1.  on  Monday  last  by  Mr.  De 
Rutzen  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  a notice 
served  upon  them  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  requiring  them  to  make  certain 
structural  alterations  to  the  theatre  in  order 
to  secure  the  reasonable  safety  of  the  public. 
The  alterations  which  had  not  been  carried  out 
were  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  dressing- 
rooms,  lumber-rooms,  and  store-rooms  under 
the  stage  and  auditorium  ; the  construction  of 
an  additional  staircase  to  the  gallery  ; and  the 
removal  of  the  handrail  and  balusters  of  the 
principal  staircase  and  the  substitution  of  a 
close  balustrade  of  brick  or  stone. 

A SERIOUS  accident  has  happened  at 
-tA  Bournemouth  from  the  sudden  fall  of  part 
of  a building  in  course  of  erection  as  a hydro- 
pathic establishment,  on  the  West  Cliff.  A 


local 


paper  says  : — 


_ Between  thirty  and  forty  workmen,  including 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  labourers,  were  at 
work  there  on  Saturday,  several  of  them  being 
engaged  on  some  scaffolding  on  the  fourth  story, 
ouadenly,  and  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the 
chimney-stack  gave  way,  and  carrying  with  it  a 


THE  Paris  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Works  of  Art  (La  Soci<$t£  des  Amis  des 
Monuments  Parisiens)  appears  to  be  doing  a 
good  deal  of  work.  Among  the  subjects  con- 
sidered at  their  last  meeting  were, — the  restora- 
tion of 'the  Porte  St.  Denis,  the  Hotel  Juign6 
(formerly  the  Hotel  Mazarin),  the  formation 
of  a committee  for  protecting  works  of  art 
by  legislation,  a hitherto  unknown  work  of 
Philibert  de  l’Orme,  the  hemicycle  of  Dela- 
roche  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
nomination  of  a committee  to  overlook  future 
improvements  and  lines  of  frontage,  a proposed 
site  for  the  statue  of  Diderot,  cleaning  and 
scraping  buildings,  the  arrangement  of  ceme- 
teries, a communication  from  the  English 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, topographical  street  names,  and  others. 
Among  the  members  best  known  in  England 
are  MM.  Cabanel  and  Yvon,  as  representing 
the  painters,  and  MM.  Gamier,  Charles  Lucas, 
Ruprich-Robert,  Questel,  and  Yaudremer,  as 
representing  the  architects.  Through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  society,  the  Porte  St.  Martin  is  to 
be  repaired  instead  of  being  restored,  as  was  at 
first  proposed  ; and  the  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
Chitnay,  17,Quai  Malaquais,  formerly  the  Hotel 
Mazarin,  which  has  been  recently  purchased 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  is  to  remain  un- 
touched. The  courtyard  of  the  hotel  is  to  be 
covered  with  a glazed  roof,  and  will  be  con- 
verted into  a museum. 


THE  Bulletin  Mensuel  of  the  “Soci4t£ 
-L  Centrale  des  Architectes”  contains  a 
notice  of  Mr.  W.  H.  White’s  book  on  “ Archi- 


tecture and  Public  Buildings,”  by  M.  Charles 
Lucas.  The  book  was  noticed  at  length  in  our 
columns  July  9,  1884.  Our  Paris  confrbrc 
thinks  that  Mr.  White  may  have  taken  a 
somewhat  too  pessimist  view  of  the  state  of 
public  architecture  in  England ; but  it  is  worth 
note,  as  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  conclu 
sions  about  architecture  in  Paris  has  been 
called  in  question  by  some  reviewers  in  this 
country,  that  M.  Lucas  especially  commends 
the  accuracy  of  the  work,  which,  he  says,  gives 
a real  authority  to  it  ; and  he  regrets  that  the 
book  was  not  written  by  a Frenchman,  or,  at 
least,  translated  into  French.  It  appears  to 
have  attracted  a great  deal  of  notice  in 
France. 

THE  current  number  of  the  English  lllus - 
trated  Magazine  contains  a very  interest- 
ing article,  both  artistic  and  practical,  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Simonds,  the  sculptor,  on  the  system 
of  bronze  casting  a cire  perdue , the  only  system 
by  which  true  justice  can  be  done  to  a work  of 
fine  art  in  bronze.  It  is  illustrated  by  some 
sections  showing  the  way  in  which  the  moulds 
for  large  statues  are  built  up,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  conduits  for  pouring  in  the  molten 
metal.  It  i3  an  article  of  real  value  and 
interest. 

TWO  important  pictures  illustrative  of 
Biblical  subjects  were  simultaneously  open 
to  private  view  last  Saturday  ; paintings  so 
utterly  opposite  in  their  object  and  method 
that  there  was  a kind  of  unconscious  irony  in 
the  coincidence.  One  of  these,  at  the  Gallery 
of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  in  New  Bond-street, 
was  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  painting  of  the 
“ Triumph  of  the  Innocents,”  his  second  paint- 
ing of  the  subject ; the  first  one  having  occu- 
pied him  long  years  of  struggle  with  a mechani- 
cally defective  canvas,  or  rather  sheeting, 
which  strained  and  distorted  the  work.  The 
first  picture  is  now  in  the  way  of  being  made 
rood  ; but,  in  the  meantime,  the  second  has 
ieen  painted,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  says  it  is  the 
greatest  sacred  picture  of  the  day.  We  can 
only  say  this  would  be,  to  our  thinking,  tanta- 
mount to  a confession  that  “ sacred  pictures 
are  things  passes.  The  painting  represents  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  with  the  addition  of  an 
attendant  band  of  the  spirits  of  the  murdered 
“Innocents,”  very  plump  and  fleshy  little 
spirits ; but  forming  a bright  galaxy  of 
movement  and  colour  round  the  central 
group.  The  spiritual  children  advance  on 
a flood  of  spiritual  water,  which  has  a 
way  of  rolling  out  into  great  spherical 
bubbles  within  which  are  portrayed  future 
events.  Joseph,  with  his  carpenter’s  basket 
and  spare  shoes  slung  on  his  back,  is  turning 
round,  so  we  are  told,  to  see  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  pursuit.  Signal  fires,  “ still  lighted  in 
Syria  in  time  of  trouble,”  are  burning  on  the 
hdls.  Dogs  come  out  of  the  mill-house  to  bark 
at  the  passers-by,  as  we  suppose  they  “still  da 
in  Syria.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  superb  painting  of  detail  in  the 
picture,  unsurpassable  in  this  way  in  its 
thoroughness  ; a wondrous  light  in  the  stars, 
a conscientious  thoroughness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  minor  details,  for  it  is  Mr.  Hunt’s 
work.  But  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  objects 
of  painting,  it  is  a picture  only  suited  to 
the  interest  of  children,  or  persons  of  very 
childlike  perceptions.  It  is  melancholy  to  see 
such  technical  power  and  such  earnestness  of 
work  expended  on  the  production  only  of 
an  illogical  blending  of  superstitious  legend 
with  over-acted  realism,  which  will  lose  all  the 
little  interest  it  has  before  the  present  genera- 
tion has  lived  its  life  out. 


THE  other  work  referred  to,  Munkacsy’s 
“Calvary,”  which  is  being  exhibited  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  and  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  largest  easel  pictures  ever 
painted,  is  the  very  antipodes  of  Mr.  Hunt’s 
picture  in  feeling  and  intention.  Munkacsy 
aims  at  giving  the  event  as  it  may  have  hap- 
pened, without  any  assumption  of  the  super- 
natural in  any  way.  In  remarking  upon  his 
former  large  work,  “ Christ  before  Pilate,”  we 
spoke  of  the  remarkable  realisation  of  the 
various  personages  and  types  of  men  repre- 
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sented.  This  is  hardly  so  strongly  seen  in  the 
present  picture.  What  one  feels  most  strongly 
in  it,  perhaps,  is  the  painful  accentuation  of 
the  reality  of  the  punishment  of  cru- 
cifixion. the  most  cruel  mode  of  execution 
ever  practised  by  a civilised  people.  The 
groups  round  the  cross, — the  women,  the 
Roman  soldiers,  with  their  air  of  perfunctory 
attendance  “ on  duty,”  and  the  Rabbis  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  are  thoroughly  and  power- 
fully rendered.  But  the  general  impression 
left  by  the  picture  is  that  it  is  not  so  much 
pathetic  as  painful.  It  illustrates,  however,  to 
a certain  extent,  what  we  regard  as  the  true 
attitude  of  modern  painting  in  dealing  with 
religious  narrative, — the  historical  and  human 
attitude  rather  than  the  mystical  ; but  some- 
thing more,  no  doubt,  is  required,  and  that 
something  Munkacsy  does  not  seem  to  possess. 
The  picture  has  no  feeling.  The  extravagant 
laudations  of  it  in  print,  put  into  the  hands 
.of  visitors,  are  in  very  bad  taste. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

We  have  already  sufficiently  noticed  the 
industrial  crisis  which  is  throwing  Paris  off  its 
balance,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the 
desirability  of  opening  as  soon  as  possible  the 
large  labour-yards  for  the  great  public  works 
which  are  needed.  The  question  is  not  only  an 
economic  but  a political  one,  and  the  situation 
is  so  grave  that  it  is  strange  to  find  the  Govern- 
ment so  little  occupied  with  it.  The  partial 
suppression  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  of 
which  we  spoke  in  our  last  letter,  appears  pre- 
cisely the  occasion  ready  to  hand  to  furnish  for 
a long  time  profitable  employment  to  unoccupied 
labour.  The  uselessness  of  this  fortified  enceinte 
is  by  this  time  demonstrated,  and  the  bastions 
constructed  not  long  since  by  M.  Thiers  having 
proved  unequal,  in  1871,  to  the  task  of  repelling 
the  German  army,  have,  in  fact,  served  no  one’s 
purpose  except  that  of  the  Commune  armed 
against  the  regular  Government. 

Great  disappointment  has  accordingly  been 
felt  here  that,  in  spite  of  the  promises  of  his 
predecessors,  the  new  Minister  of  War  has  op- 
posed his  formal  non  possumus  to  the  claims  of 
the  Paris  municipality.  All  the  plans  which 
it  had  been  in  some  way  authorised  to  carry 
out,  all  the  projects  which  it  had  preferred,  are 
cut  short  by  the  veto  of  the  Committee  of 
Fortifications,  and  the  question  seems  only  too 
likely  to  be  buried  for  good  and  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  stoppage  of  work 
■ continues  and  the  distress  is  general,  we  are 
looking  here  and  there  for  palliatives.  The 
directors  of  the  leading  journals  of  Paris  have 
taken  the  iuitative  in  a fife  de  bicnfaisance 
which  is  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of  April  next. 
The  Municipal  Council  have  liberally  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  the  groat  range  of 
rooms,  scarcely  completed,  of  the  new  H6tel  de 
Ville ; there  is  to  be  a ball  and  a concert ; the 
price  of  entry  will  be  20  francs,  and  20,000 
tickets  will  bo  put  in  circulation.  The  com- 
mittee hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  pretty  high 
price,  curiosity  will  draw  a great  many  persons, 
especially  foreigners,  to  this  monster  soirtSe,  of 
which  the  programme  is  really  very  attractive. 
We  may  add  that  M.  Alphand,  Directeur-General 
deTravauxde  Paris,  is  charged  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  fit e.  The  name  of  this  incomparable 
“metteur  en  sebne”  is  a guarantee  of  success 
and  of  help  for  the  poor  of  Paris. 

Speaking  of  extensive  works,  we  may  observe 
that  the  contracts  for  the  Gare  St.  Lazare, 
the  enlargement  of  which  we  have  already 
announced,  have  been  let  since  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  work  is  now  in  full  swing.  This 
important  work  is  under  the  care  of  M.  Juste 
Liscb,  Inspectenr-General  des  Monuments  His- 
toriques,  who  is  charged  by  the  Compagnie  de 
I’Ouest  to  construct  a monumental  railway 
station  between  the  Rue  d’ Amsterdam  and  the 
Rue  de  Rome. 

How  long  shall  we  have,  each  month,  fresh 
losses  to  mourn  in  the  world  of  art  ? This 
mouth  it  is  M.  Du  Sommerard,  whose  repu- 
tation was  European,  and  whose  unceasing  care 
from  1844  to  his  death  was  to  increase  the 
treasures  collected  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny  by 
his  father,  in  collaboration  with  whom  he  wrote 
that  extraordinary  work  of  erudition  on  Les 
Arts  du  Moyen-Age.  M.  Du  Sommerard  had 
succeeded  Ghas.  Blanc  as  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts.  His  death  leaves 
a great  void,  and  the  Government  are  in 
great  difficulty  about  a successor  to  him  at  the 
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Musee  de  Cluny.  M.  Alfred  Darcel,  Director 
of  Les  Gobelins,  is,  however,  much  talked  of  for 
the  post.  In  that  case,  the  administration  of 
the  latter  establishment  will  be  entrusted  to 
M.  Gerspach,  chief  of  the  Service  des  Manu- 
factures Nationales. 

The  city  of  Paris,  in  its  turn,  has  lost  in  the 
Comte  de  Liesville,  joint  curator  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Library,  a patient  collector,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Musee  de  la  Revolution, 
installed  at  the  H6tel  Carnavalet.  M.  de 
Liesville,  who  had  devoted  his  fortune  to  that 
curious  collection  of  books,  faience,  fans, 
engravings,  and  jewels,  had  besides  deposited 
at  the  Musee  de  Sevres  and  at  the  Union 
Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs  a crowd  of  objects 
of  great  interest.  He  has  left  to  the  Munici- 
pality his  house  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
school  of  design. 

We  will  not  quit  this  sad  obituary  subject 
without  a word  for  another  modest  and  con- 
scientious artist,  L’Heritier,  the  celebrated 
comic  actor,  who  died  the  other  day  at  the  age 
of  78,  and  who  has  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
several  generations  of  playgoers.  He  formed 
part  of  that  pleiad  of  actors  now  disappeared, 
who  have  distinguished  the  Palais  RoyalTheatre, 
— Grassot,  Ravel,  Numa,  Alcide  Touze,  Gil- 
Perez,  and  Hyacinthe.  The  latter  still  plays, 
in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  but  is  only  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self. 

The  theatrical  question  plays  a great  part  here. 
More  than  any  other,  perhaps,  the  population  of 
Paris  is  greedy  of  spectacle.  It  is  true  there 
has  been  lately  a notable  veering  about  of 
public  taste,  formerly  directed  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  drama.  There  is  now  a 
great  run  on  music,  and  the  popular  concerts 
directed  by  MM.  Colonne,  Benjamin  Godard, 
and  Lamoureux  are  very  successful.  Accord- 
ingly, the  municipal  administration,  wishing 
to  satisfy  these  new  tendencies,  has  re- 
solved to  request  the  National  Academy  of 
Music  to  give,  with  the  aid  of  certain  sub 
ventions  from  the  municipality,  thirty  - sis 
popular  representations  at  low  prices.  The 
Municipal  Council  has  looked  favourably  on 
this  innovation,  which  will  shortly  be  voted,  and 
will  permit  slender  purses  and  small  fortunes 
to  realise  the  splendour  of  the  new  opera  house 
and  the  beauty  of  great  Classic  works  hitherto 
reserved  for  a privileged  class,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  will  develope  in  the  Republic  the  taste 
for  serious  musical  art.  This  is  not  the  only 
encouragement  which  the  City  of  Paris  has 
given  to  the  art  of  music.  It  has  instituted  a 
great  competition  among  all  French  artists  for 
the  composition  of  a grand  symphony  for 
orchestra,  soli,  and  chorus.  The  scores  to  the 
number  of  seventeen  are  at  present  submitted 
to  a jury  of  eminent  composers,  including  Saint- 
Saens,  Mosseuet,  Delibes,  &c.  The  successful 
candidate,  whose  work  will  be  performed  at  the 
cost  of  the  municipality,  will  receive  also  a 
prize  of  10,000  francs. 

From  the  Opera  House  at  Paris  to  the  Theatre 
at  Nice  is  a transition  the  more  easy  since  the 
new  building,  which  was  inaugurated  on  the  7th 
February  last,  is,  in  some  sort,  a copy  of  the 
work  of  M.  Charles  Gamier.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  remembered  that  the  Theatre  at  Nice  was 
destroyed  in  the  terrible  fire  which  had  so 
many  victims.  The  construction  which  has 
replaced  it  is  the  work  of  M.  Aune,  who  has 
directed  his  special  attention  to  expedients  for 
avoiding  such  a catastrophe  in  future.*  The 
interior  decoration  is  very  rich,  and  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  lighting  apparatus,  the 
lustres,  brackets,  and  candelabra  executed  at 
the  foundry  of  the  brothers  Thiebaut,  from  the 
designs  of  Jules  Coutan,  a young  sculptor  of 
great  talent. 

For  some  years  past  the  civil  buildings  of 
Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  the 
object  of  very  important  artistic  work,  and  an 
important  competition,  organised  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Mairie,  at  Courbevoie,  has  just  been  decided. 

The  prize  has  been  carried  off  by  M.  Seon, 
pupil  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who,  after  the 
first  decision,  had  for  competitors  MM.  Delahaye 
and  Picard,  pupils  of  MM.  Boulange  and  Gerdme, 
and  M.  Chartran,  pupil  of  M.  Cabanel,  and 
holder  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  The  com- 
positions of  these  different  artists,  which  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of  Paris, 
show  much  talent  and  technical  ability;  but 
these  good  qualities  are  spoiled  by  incredible 


* An  elevation  and  section  of  M.  Anne’s  design  will  be 
found  among  the  illustrations  in  the  Builder  ot  January  5, 


faults  of  composition.  There  is,  especially,  a 
mSlange  of  realism  and  allegory,  which  appears 
the  more  out  of  place  because  the  public  taste 
has  drifted  far  away  from  the  Classic  remini- 
scences and  Academic  traditions  of  the  Bcole 
des  Beaux  Arts  and  the  Villa  Medicis.  Thus, 
for  example,  to  symbolise  betrothal,  one  of  the 
competitors  shows  us,  by  the  side  of  a young 
peasant  girl  fully  dressed  in  modern  costume,  a 
veritable  Arcadian  berger,  scarcely  covered  at  all 
with  the  traditional  animal’s  hide.  The  result 
is  a contrast  the  more  absurd,  that  the  artist 
has  given,  as  framework  to  his  eclogue,  a land- 
scape sketched  from  actual  locality.  This  con- 
trast of  nudity  and  modern  dress  is  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  almost  improper. 

It  is  also  as  the  result  of  a public  competition 
that  there  was  executed  the  monument  to 
Ledru  Rollin,  which  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
on  the  24th  on  the  Place  Voltaire.  The  statue 
of  the  celebrated  tribune  is  the  work  of  a young 
artist, — M.  Steiner.  It  occupies  the  pedestal 
on  which,  before  the  war,  stood  the  statue  of 
Prince  Eugene,  now  installed  in  the  Jardin  des 
Invalides. 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  annual  Salon,  - 
exhibitions  follow  one  upon  another.  After 
that  of  the  water-colour  artists,  of  which  we 
spoke,  here  is  a Union  of  lady  artists,  painters, 
and  Bcnlptors,  about  to  open  at  the  Palais 
de  l’lndustrie  its  fourth  exhibition,  which  com- 
prises nearly  300  works.  There  are  some 
remarkable  things  there.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  very  original  sea  pieces  of 
Madame  Elodie  La  Villette,  the  paintings  of 
Mesdames  Besnard,  Ronner,  and  Annie  Ayrton. 
Among  the  sculptures  we  may  mention  those  of 
Madame  Leon  Bertaux,  President  of  the  said 
Society,  and  of  Claude  Vignon  (pseudonym  of 
Madame  Ronvier,  the  wife  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce).  The  Society  has  consecrated  two 
rooms  to  the  work  of  a young  Rossian  lady- 
artist,  Mdlle.  de  Bashkirtsaff,  who  died  recently, 
and  whose  mother  is  about  to  found  an  annual 
scholarship  for  a poor  artist  who  has  obtained 
an  award  in  the  Salon. 

We  may  mention,  also,  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Gustave  Dore  in  the  Boulevard  St. 
Germain  (from  the  2nd  of  March  to  the  2nd  of 
April)  ; that  of  the  works  of  Bastien-Lepage, 
which  will  be  very  shortly  organised  on  the 
Quai  Malaquais,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hdtel 
Chimay,  which  the  State  is  shortly  about  to 
acquire  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts. 

Lastly,  from  the  9th  of  March  to  the  9th  of 
April,  there  will  be  held,  in  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  an  exhibition  of  works  in  black  and 
white,  which  will  include  crayons,  engravings, 
and  drawings  generally. 

We  are  going  to  have  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
where  we  are  actively  occupied  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  fitc  mentioned  just  now,  a 
fine  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  modelled  by 
M.  Fremiet.  This  eminent  artist,  from  whom 
the  Municipal  Council  have  commissioned  a 
grand  candelabrum  for  the  decoration  of  the 
State  staircase,  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  the  ordinary  vulgar  caryatide  holding  a 
certain  number  of  lamps,  has  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  modelling  a herald-at-arms,  on 
horseback,  in  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  having  on  his  body-armour  the  arms 
of  the  city  executed  in  coloured  enamel,  and 
holding  aloft  a chandelier  in  his  hand.  This 
will  give  the  principal  light  to  the  staircase. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Fremiet  has 
given  to  his  work  a green  patinc  of  a glaring 
tone  which  makes  it  look  rather  like  plaster 
painted.  But  that  is  the  one  fault  one  can 
find,  and  it  is  not  the  less  a bold  work,  of 
graud  movement  and  frankly  original.* 

This  “ illuminating  function  ” given  to  a 
statue  recalls  to  our  memory  the  celebrated 
colossal  “Liberty”  executed  by  M.  Bartoldi 
for  the  City  of  New  York.  We  learn  that  some 
Americans  propose  to  offer  to  France,  by  public 
subscription,  a reduction  of  this  work,  which 
will  still  not  be  less  than  8 metres  in  height, 
and  will  be  set  up  in  Paris,  in  the  Sixteenth 
Arrondissement,  Place  des  Etats-Unis.  The 
statue-will  be  cast  at  the  MM.  Thiebaut’ s foundry. 

We  conclade  by  announcing  the  recent  crea- 
tion, at  the  Gobelins,  of  a Museum  of  Tapestries, 
which  will  enable  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
marvellous  riches  of  our  national  manufacture- 
It  is  to  M.  Kaempfen,  Directeur  des  Beaux 
Arts,  that  we  owe  the  initiation  of  this  excel- 
lent foundation,  which  will  probably  be  of  real 
service. 


f We  hope  to  illustrate  this  vrork  shortly. 


Maboh  7,  1885.] 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY* 

I have  taken  our  glorious  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Westminster  as  the  subject  of  what 
! I shall  have  to  say  to  you  to-night,  not  because 
of  the  novelty  of  the  theme,  but  because  the 
i abbey  is  in  our  midst,  and  because  it  has  no 
l equal  either  for  beauty  or  historical  associations, 
We,  the  present  students  and  lecturers  of  the 
Academy,  may  contemplate  afresh,  for  our  own 
i interest  and  profit,  that  noble  pile,  “ the  most 
i lovely  and  lovable  thing  in  Christendom,”  as 
; Street  called  it,  which  has  afforded  so  much  in- 
; struction  and  delight  to  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  this  room. 

I muBt  at  the  outset  acknowledge  my 
i obligations  to  the  works  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
who  not  only  restored  the  unrivalled  chapter- 
i house  and  refitted  the  choir,  but  made  the 
iwhole  fabric  and  every  treasure:  it  contains 
the  objects  of  his  unceasing  care  and  loving 
;regard,  and  who  was  never  tired,  as  Professor 
of  Architecture,  of  bringing  its  beauties  before 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  as  the  best 
(illustrations  of  the  marvellous  Mediaeval  art  to 
(which  he  devoted  his  life.f 
i Any  interest  my  lecture  may  have,  will,  I am 
.sure,  owe  much  to  the  beautiful  drawings  by 
(Messrs.  Vacher,  Milner  Allen,  McLaren,  and 
Slater,  which  are  hung  upon  the  walls.  The 
(piaster  casts  of  carving  in  the  Abbey,  and 


as  acolytes  on  the  occasion  left  such  tangible 
proofs  of  their  presence  in  the  droppings  of 
their  candles,  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the 
voracity  of  Edric,  the  Thames  fisherman,  who 
acted  as  ferryman  to  the  Apostle,  and  witnessed 
the  supernatural  consecration. 

You  will,  doubtless,  remember  that  Ethel- 
red  and  his  consort,  the  beautiful  Norman 
princess  Emma,  took  refuge  from  the  Danes  in 
the  Queen’s  fatherland,  Normandy.  There 
their  son  Edward  (afterwards  the  Confessor) 
was  brought  up,  and  after  living  twenty-five  years 
in  the  Norman  Court,  and  witnessing  the  erec- 
tion of  those  imposing  churches  at  Caen,  which 
even  now  excite  our  admiration,  was  induced  in 
1041  to  recross  the  Channel  and  re-establish  in 
his  own  person  the  Saxon  line  on  the  throne  of 
this  country. 

Edward  rebuilt  the  church  at  Westminster  in 
1049-65,  establishing  there  a Benedictine  monas- 
tery in  fulfilment  of  a vow.  And,  though  little 
or  nothing  of  his  church,  the  first  of  cruciform 
plan  erected  in  England,  has  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  its  characteristics 
were  those  of  an  early  Norman  church  of  enor- 
mous dimensions  and  daring  construction,  rather 
than  of  the  last  of  those  more  primitive  build- 
ings, modest  in  size  and  rude  in  design,  which 
we  suppose  to  have  been  the  rule  in  the  Saxon 
period.  In  fact,  we  know  from  ancient  con- 
temporary documents  that  the  choir  was  lofty, 


minster  School-room),  the  lower  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  refectory,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cloister,  and  the  bases  of  a column  or  two  within 
the  church  itself,,  but  the  Bayeux  tapestry  gives 
us  an  outline  of  the  Saxon  church  as  it  existed 
in  its  glory. 

As  the  Confessor  had  made  of  the  abbey  a 
Royal  Chapel,  so  Henry  III.  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  church  should  become  a royal  burying- 
place.  At  least  such  became  his  determination 
during  the  fifty  years  in  which  the  Royal  Abbey 
Church  was  in  course  of  rebuilding.  The  king 
was  fond  of  ritual.  His  visits  across  the  Channel 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  already  achieved 
glories  of  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens,  Beauvais, 
and  Reims.  His  enthusiasm  for  church  services 
and  for  art  combined  to  make  his  wish  that  his 
church  should  be  incomparable  for  beauty,  a 
natural  one.  Besides  the  native  masons  em- 
ployed on  the  church,  a host  of  foreign  artists 
were  invited  to  expend  their  skill  on  the  monu- 
ments and  furniture  of  the  fabric. 

In  the  course  of  his  loDg  reign  Henry  III. 
finished  the  Lady-chapel,  the  Confessor’s  shrine 
behind  the  high  altar,  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding east  eqd,  the  transepts,  including  the 
first  bay  westward  from  the  crossing,  and 
the  chapter-house,  with  its  vestibule  and  the 
revestry  or  Chapel  of  St.  Faith.  Edward  I., 
his  successor,  erected  the  next  four  bays  west- 
ward in  the  nave,  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  north  walk  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  south 
end  of  the  east  walk  beyond  the  part  which 
belongs  properly  speaking  to  the  south  arm  of 
the  transept,  and  which,  as  carrying  the  tri- 
forium,  was  built  naturally  with  it  by  Henry  III. 

The  remaining  six  bays  of  the  nave  were 
erected  by  different  abbots,  Abbot  Litlington 
in  Richard  II. ’s  time  building  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  western  towers.  He  also  added 
the  refectory  or  college  hall  on  the  Con- 
fessor’s substructure,  the  abbot’s  house,  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cloisters ; while  on  the  north  side  he  built 
Solomon’s  porch  in  front  of  the  grand  portal  at 
the  end  of  the  north  transept.  In  fact,  after 
Henry  III.  we  owe  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  of  the  abbey  builders.  While  the  nave  was 
in  course  of  construction  Henry  Y.  had  erected 
his  picturesque  6hrine  over  the  ambulatory. 
The  great  west  window  appears  to  have  been 
put  in  by  Abbot  Estney  in  1498.  In  1502 
Henry  VII.  pulled  down  the  Lady-chapel  of 
Henry  III.,  and  erected  on  its  site  the  wonder- 
ful mortuary -chapel  which  bears  his  name.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  western  towers  were  only 
completed  in  1714  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Before  beginning  to  build  he  took  down  some 
of  Litling ton’s  work,  shown  in  Hollar’s  view  you 
have  in  your  hands,  and  used  the  material  thus 
at  his  disposal  in  repairing  the  south-western 
bays  of  the  nave,  putting  the  abbot’s  Perpendi- 
cular mouldings  inwards.  These  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  recent  restoration,  and  will  be 
useful  in  determining  the  real  contour  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower. 

Having  now  reminded  you  of  the  most  im- 
portant dates  of  the  building,  I must  say  a few 
words  about  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

The  stone  most  largely  used  in  building  the 
Abbey  was  the  green  sandstone  called  “ Fire- 
stone ” from  its  resistance  to  fire.  It  came 
from  “Godstone”  in  Surrey, — a name  imply- 
ing the  sacred  use  to  which  the  stone  was  put. 
It  was  of  a fine  warm  greenish  yellow  tone,  and 
easily  worked.  Associated  with  it  was  chalk 
from  the  lower  beds  at  Merstham  in  Surrey,  and 
elsewhere, — an  excellent  material  when  kept 
from  damp,  most  perishable  when  subjected  to 
it.  The  excellent  effect  of  colour  produced  in 
the  filling  in  of  the  vaults  both  in  the  cloisters 
and  the  church  itself  is  due  to  the  alternate 
banding  of  these  stones.  In  addition,  the 
curious  in  such  matters  may  find  tufa,  a coarse, 
loosely  compacted,  and  very  light  limestone 
used  in  the  east  wall  of  the  dormitory,  where 
the  Westminster  boys  now  have  their  gymna- 
sium. Caen  stone  was  also  used,  or  an  oolite 
from  Normandy  very  like  Caen,  which  was 
really  one  of  the  most  easily  procurable  stones 
for  building  in  London,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  land  transit  in  those  days. 

The  Early  Norman  ashlar  work  of  the  Con- 
fessor is  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  its  surface 
being  covered  by  coarse  diagonal  tool  marks, 
and  by  the  wide  mortar  joints  between  the 
squared  Btone,  £ in.  and  sometimes  f in. 
wide.  The  corresponding  work  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterised  by  fine 
vertical  tool-marks,  and  by  thin  £ in.  joints. 


he  specimens  of  stone  and  marble  used  therein, 
Ire  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Brindley.  I am  able  to 
iresent  you  with  seven  hand  illustrations,  due 
o the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  the  Builder. 
;’hey  are  most  of  them  reproductions  of 
Irawings  made  by  pupils  of  the  Academy. 

First,  I must  give  you  in  a few  words  the 
iistory  of  this  remarkable  structure.  Our  two 
;reat  metropolitan  churches  sprang  into  exis- 
ence  almost  at  identically  the  same  time.  It 
.ppearsthat  Ethelbert  in  610  founded  St.  Paul’s 
lathedral  at  about  the  time  when  King  Sebert, 
vho  died  in  616,  is  credited  with  the  first  building 
if  the  church  of  the  rival  Apostle,  St.  Peter,  on  the 
i hen  so-called  Thorney  Island.  This  was  a tract, 
u part  of  peat  and  in  part  of  gravel,  covered 
ivith  scrubby  vegetation,  lying  between  the 
fhames  and  the  mouth  of  the  brook  Eye,  which, 
lowing  from  Hampstead,  passes  through  Tyburn 
the  Eye  burn),  and,  disguised  as  a sewer,  it  is 
aid,  under  Buckingham  Palace  itself,  falls  into 
he  Thames  where  Great  College-street  runs 
uto  Abingdon-street.  I need  hardly  repeat  to 
rou  at  length  the  familiar  legend  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  church  by  St.  Peter  himself,  on 
he  eve  of  the  day  on  which  Bishop  Mellitus, 
he  companion  of  St.  Augustine,  was  to  have 
one  it ; nor  how  the  angelic  host  who  assisted 

A.  lecture  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  delivered  to  ! 

cio  . students  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  Wednesday  I 
vcning  lost. 

t To  his  son,  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  I am  indebted  for 
ae  loan  of  most  of  the  large  drawings  otrthe  walls,  which  I 
ere  prepared  by  his  father  to  illustrate  papers  read  here  I 
r. elsewhere. 


! was  vaulted,  turned  circular  to  the  east  (that  is 
to  say,  was  apsidal,  had  double  vaulted  aisles  in 
two  stories,  one  above  the  other,  had  a crossing 
or  transept,  with  a lofty  tower,  whose  timber 
' roof,  like  the  other  roofs  of  the  church,  was 
covered  with  lead,  and  had  five  large  bells. 

That,  further,  the  Confessor  built  a cloister, 
a chapter-house,  vaulted  and  round,  a refectory, 

' a dormitory,  and  the  usual  monastic  offices. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  as  the  western  end  of 
the  original  early  Saxon  pile  was  left  standing 
to  avoid  interrupting  the  services  during  the 
building  of  Edward’s  church,  the  latter  must 
have  been  somewhat  to  the  east  of  it.  That 
Edward’s  church  was  conceived  on  a grand  scale, 
and  occupied, with  what  may  have  been  left  of  the 
earlier  Saxon  nave, substantially  the  same  ground 
as  the  present  structure,  is  proved  by  certain 
structural  facts,  among  others,  by  the  remains 
of  Edward’s  dormitory  abutting  against  the 
present  south  transept  wall  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  also  by  the  remains  of  the  south  wall  of 
bis  cloisters,  extending  almost  as  far  West  as 
the  present  limits  of  the  nave  (and  cloisters,  I 
believe,  always  stopped  in  that  direction  short 
of  the  nave)  ; and,  lastly,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Lady-chapel  of  Henry  III.,  erected  some  years 
before  he  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  church 
(and  only  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  Henry 
VII. ’s  Chapel),  was  placed  adjoining  the  apse 
of  the  Confessor. 

Of  the  buildings  of  the  Confessor,  nothing 
now  remains  to  us  but  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx, 
the  cellars  under  the  dormitory  (now  the  West- 
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In  addition  to  the  fire- stone,  the  chalk,  the 
tufa,  and  the  Normandy  oolite,  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  by  all  the  great  builders  of  the 
abbey, — Edward  the  Confessor,  Henry  III.,  and 
his  successors, — Purbeck  marble  was  largely 
employed  for  the  detached  shafts  and  frequently 
for  both  bases  and  capitals,  sometimes  also  for 
the  piers  themselves,  though,  owing  to  its 
extreme  hardness,  it  was  seldom  used  when 
elaborate  carving  was  intended.  There  is  a 
notable  exception  to  this  in  the  central  pier  to 
the  Chapter-house,  which  has  a splendidly- 
carved  capital  in  Purbeck.  The  old  Purbeck 
was  much  richer  and  more  varied  in  colour  than 
that  now  to  be  obtained.  A sample  of  the 
original  polish  still  lingers  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Michael,  north  transept.  It  was  introduced  also 
into  the  pavements  for  steps,  and,  as  you  will 
see,  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  priceless 
pavements  of  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor  and 
the  Sacrarium.  Owing  to  its  decay  externally 
Sir  Gilbert  has  substituted  for  it  a Derbyshire 
fossil  marble  in  the  new  north  porch. 

Abbot  Litlington,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
appears  to  have  used  Roche  Abbey  stone, 
and  Abbot  Islip  in  the  sixteenth,  an  oolite 
from  Oxfordshire,  in  the  north-west  tower.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  western  towers,  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Portland  stone  was 
employed.  This  stone,  though  too  cold  in 
colour,  is  unequalled  for  durability  in  London, 
and  its  use  was  continued,  as  I find  the  six 
western  clearstory  windows  on  the  south  side 
were  rebuilt  externally  with  it  in  1730.  But  the 
surveyors  of  the  abbey  after  Wren,  Dickinson 
(who  restored  the  great  rose-window  of  the 
north  transept  and  who  lies  buried  within  the 
north  porch),  and  Tufnel,  are  said  to  have  em- 
ployed, in  their  day,  the  Oxfordshire  stone.  The 
so-called  restoration  undertaken  by  the  latter 
surveyor  was,  after  all,  chiefly  demolition,  for  it 
was  he  who  scraped  off  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  stone  externally  to  get  rid  of  the  decay, 
thereby  destroying  the  contour  of  the  mouldings, 
reducing  their  size  and  effect,  and,  by  exposing 
another  surface  to  the  corroding  air,  leading  to 
the  necessity,  in  our  day,  of  replacing  much  of 
the  masonry  with  entirely  new  work  to  save  the 
fabric  from  utter  ruin  and  accident  to  passers-by. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  appears  to  have  used  Ketton 
or  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone  in  his  excellent 
restoration  of  the  south  walk  of  the  cloisters, 
Tadcaster  in  the  west  walk,  Bath  for  the  front 
of  buttresses  north  side  of  nave,  Tisbury  in  the 
Chapter-house,  and  Chilmark  from  the  Trough 
or  Wardor  beds  elsewhere. 

This  latter  admirable  stone  has  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  the  present  architect,  for  the 
works  he  has  now  in  hand. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  Westminster 
Abbey  is  practically  a geological  museum  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  architect 
practising  in  London,  enabling  him  to  watch  the 
effect  of  its  climate  on  almost  every  description 
of  building  stone  in  common  use,  except  it  be 
the  millstone  grit  and  other  sandstones  so  much 
used  in  the  North. 

The  terrible  effects  of  our  present  climate 
upon  stone  are  strikingly  exemplified  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  taking  down  the 
Chapter-house.  There  some  ashlar  was  found 
of  Henry  III.’s  work,  with  delicate  masons’ 
marks  or  scratchings  which  had  been  exposed 
for  three  centuries  without  any  deterioration, 
and  afterwards  cased  with  brickwork.  When  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Gilbert  these  stones  were  again 
used  in  re-building  the  Chapter-house  with  their 
old  surfaces  again  exposed,  but  the  nineteenth- 
century  atmosphere  of  Westminster  destroyed 
the  marks  in  less  than  a year.  There  were  no 
potteries  in  Lambeth  in  the  early  days  of  the 
abbey ; now  the  abbey  officials  declare  they 
know  glazing  days  at  Lambeth  from  the  sul- 
phurous taste  of  the  air. 

The  danger  of  using  lead  in  joints  is  strikingly 
shown  in  various  parts  of  the  fabric,— at  least, 
molten  lead.  Sheet  lead,  as  now  used,  would 
not  have  done  the  mischief  we  have  to  deplore, 
— the  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  neck-moulds 
of  the  smaller  capitals.  The  material  destroyed 
is  Purbeck  marble,  a calcareous  stone.  The 
lead  was  applied  through  a small  hole  drilled  in 
the  bell  of  the  capital.  The  heat  of  the  molten 
metal,  doubtless  partly  calcined  the  stone,  and 
rendered  it  friable.  The  weight  which  the 
capital  had  to  sustain  gradually  squeezed  out 
the  lead,  which,  curling  up,  has  in  numberless 
instances  broken  off  the  delicate  neck-mould 

You  will  notice  the  tie-rods  which  go  from 
pier  to  pier  m the  east  end  of  the  church  and  at 
the  crossing.  These  were  built  in  originally, 


and  go  right  through  the  piers  ; for  it  will  be 
observed  that  these  rods  do  not  keep  to  an 
exactly  uniform  horizontal  line  around  the 
church,  the  upper  rods  terminating  in  eyes 
which  drop  into  hooks  forged  on  the  heads  of 
the  lower  rods,  which  pass  through  the  piers. 
In  the  Chapter  - house  when  taken  down, 
they  were  found,  as  the  strain  was  not  direct, 
to  be  attached  to  rings  embedded  in  the 
masonry  of  the  piers,  the  attachments  being 
made  in  the  same  way  with  hooks  and  eyes. 
In  one  part  of  the  ambulatory  rods  of  oak,  about 
5 in.  square  in  section,  are  wedged  in  between 
the  caps  of  the  columns,  their  ends  abutting 
against  lead  pads.  These  rods  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  400  years  old,  and  probably  took 
the  place  of  the  wrought-iron  rods  where  likely 
to  be  subjected  to  compression  merely  in  case 
of  any  bulging  of  the  masonry,  and  not  to 
tensile  strain. 

Two  courses  of  l£-in.  chain  bond  go  right 
through  the  walls,  one  at  the  springing  of  the 
arches  of  aisle  windows,  and  another  half-way 
down  the  windows.  Across  the  glass  they  acted 
as  stay-bars  to  the  glazing.  No  doubt  there 
are  other  courses  of  ties  in  the  wallB  at  greater 
altitude. 

As  before  mentioned,  there  is  an  interesting 
morsel  of  the  early  church  of  the  Confessor  yet 
remaining,  but  quite  concealed  from  ordinary 
observation.  Just  in  front  of  the  tomb  of 
Edward  Crouchback,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
sacrarium,  is  a trap  - door  of  marble  in  the 
modern  pavement.  If  that  be  raised,  and  a 
light  lowered  into  the  dark  space  below,  the 
first  course  of  the  drum  of  a column,  with  a 
base  of  two  shallow  circular  members  on  a 
square  block,  is  seen.  That  is  part  of  the  church 
of  the  Confessor.  This  late  discovery  proves 
two  things ; that  his  nave  was  narrower  than 
the  present  one  by  10  ft.,  that  the  pavement  of 
it  was  lower  by  3 ft.  or  4 ft.,  and  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  base  of  another  column  dis- 
covered in  situ  also  on  the  north  side,  that  the 
lines  of  the  arcade  converged  rapidly  towards 
the  east.  This  is  a remarkable  arrangement, 
and  was  most  likely  productive  of  a happy  effect 
when  looking  towards  the  altar.  Though 
Edward’s  nave  was  thus  only  about  28  ft.  wide, 
his  bays,  if  the  one  in  question  may  be  taken 
as  a fair  specimen,  were  18  ft.  9 in.  centre  to 
centre,  instead  of  17  ft.,  the  average  dimension 
of  one  of  Henry’s  bays,  but  then  they  were 
spanned  by  semicircular,  not  pointed,  arches. 

To  return  to  the  building  erected  by  Henry  III. 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  us 
the  centre  of  attraction.  It  is  peculiarly 
fortunate  for  us  as  Englishmen  that  the  Royal 
Abbey  Church  was  rebuilt  when  it  was.  Reims, 
Beauvais,  and  Amiens  had  just  reared  their 
splendid  cathedrals,  in  which  the  Romanesque, 
or  round-arched  Gothic  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  given  way,  by  an  entirely  natural  and 
logical  series  of  changes,  to  the  fully-developed 
Pointed  style.  This  effected  all  at  once  a 
revolution  in  architecture  in  this  country,  as  in 
France.  In  English  work,  however,  the  win- 
dows, as  a rule,  were  kept  detached,  singly  or 
in  groups,  and  were  emphasised  or  adorned  by 
a profusion  of  surrounding  mouldings  of  ex- 
ceeding delicacy  and  beauty,  the  use  of  the 
circular  abacus  in  the  capitals  adding  to  the 
elegance  of  the  work.  It  was  only  when  the 
openings  were  unglazed  (in  the  triforiums  or 
the  bellries,  for  instance)  tLat  they  continued 
to  be  grouped  together  under  a comprising  arch, 
and  divided  by  detached  shafts,  as  in  the  earlier 
Romanesque  or  Norman  style.  Glazed  windows 
in  England  were  then  mostly  of  single  lights. 
While  the  English  builders  were  perfecting 
their  single  lights,  the  French  were  turning 
their  attention  to  the  mullioned  and  traceried 
window.  At  first  their  efforts  were  somewhat 
clumsy,— at  any  rate,  when  they  forsook  what 
is  called  “ plate  ” tracery.  The  piercings  in  the 
window-heads  consist  exclusively  of  geometric 
figures,  as  circles,  quatrefoils,  or  cinquefoils. 
At  length  at  Reims,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  or  rather  earlier,  our  neighbours 
the  French  achieved  a great  success  in  what  is 
called  bar  tracery.  In  the  two-light  window  of 
the  apse  thero  we  find  not  only  the  head  filled 
with  a circle  subdivided  by  six  cusps  or  foils  ; 
but  in  addition  the  spandrels  and  gussets  are  all 
pierced,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  mullions  are 
carried  all  round  the  circle,  as  well  as  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  window. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
French  architects  for  this  bar  tracery,  and  that 
m all  piobability  because  our  own  artists  were 
concentrating  their  energies  in  another  direc- 
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tion  and  achieving  results  equal  to,  or  surpassing 
in  beauty,  the  efforts  of  their  French  brethren,  l 
Our  neighbours  in  the  same  time  were  developing 
another  feature  very  characteristic  of  their  pro-  :| 
ductions  whon  compared  with  our  own,  the  i 
chevet  round  the  apse,  handed  down  to  the  i 
thirteenth  from  the  preceding  century,  but  i 
discarded  generally  in  England,  we  should  sup- 
pose from  its  interfering  with  the  splendid 
grouping  of  our  Early  English  windows,  which  . 
could  only  be  fitly  displayed  in  a flat  wall. 

In  all  probability  the  Confessor’s  church  had 
simply  an  apse,  terminating  the  eastern  end  of 
the  cross,  with  square  ends  to  the  aisles,  after  ij 
the  plan  of  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Caen.  Soon  after  jj 
this,  however,  the  aisles  were  continued  round  , 
the  apse.  We  see  it  in  our  own  Norman  and  ; 
Transitional  work,  as  at  Norwich  and  Bury  and 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfield,  but  rarely 
afterwards. 

The  French  then  began  to  group  around  their  ij 
chevetB  a number  of  radiating  chapels  arranged  ■ 
as  polygons,  so  that  they  exactly  fitted  each  1 
other ; their  axes  radiating  from  the  centre  of  . 
the  apse.  This  involved  great  complexity  of 
plan,  produced  varied  effects  of  light  and  shade,  <i 
and  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Reims, 
Amiens,  Beauvais,  and  in  other  churches 
founded  on  these.  These  three  great  examples  : 
were  probably  the  churches  which  served  as  i 
Henry’s  models ; for,  though  the  Lady-chapel  u 
was  begun  in  1220,  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  ;| 
itself  did  not  begin  till  1245,  after  Amiens  had  . 
been  twenty-five  years  in  building.  It  would  1 
appear  probable  that  Henry’s  English  architect . 
bad  been  sent  to  study  these  stupendous  works,  : 
for  the  new  abbey  took  their  form  in  apse,  i 
chevet,  radiating  chapels,  and  bar-traceried  jj 
windows'  of  the  ReimB  type,  though  in  detail 
it  was  essentially  English.  The  bar  tracery, ) 
if  this  were,  indeed,  its  first  introduction  into  t 
this  country,  took  ultimate  root  here ; not  so  i 
the  radiating  chapels,  of  which  there  is  hardly  i 
another  example. 

The  difference  of  plan  is  interesting.  In 
Reims  the  chevet  follows  the  five  sides  of  a 
decagon,  and  is  a very  simple  affair.  West-  i 
minster,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  com- 1 
plex  and  beautiful  in  effect.  The  sides  of  the  ; 
apse  are  five  in  number,  as  at  Reims,  but  instead  i 
of  being  five  sides  of  a decagon  the  three  3 
easternmost  are  sides  of  an  octagon,  and  the  ) 
others  incline  slightly  to  meet  the  octagonal  i 
end  from  the  straight  sides  of  the  church.  This  - 
is  very  subtle,  and  gives  a gentler  transition  ) 
from  the  straight  walls  of  the  main  arcades  t 
into  the  circular  form  of  the  apse.  This  is  one  : 
of  the  lessons  which  the  abbey  gives  to  the  i 
architectural  student.  This  peculiar  plan,  you  ) 
will  observe,  also  prevents  the  apsidal  arcade  1 
being  so  crowded  as  in  the  French  churches,  t 
because  to  the  east  of  the  transverse  line  from  i 
the  centre  of  which  the  apse  proper  radiates  : 
there  are  but  two  semi-arches  and  three  whole  1 
ones,  four  altogether,  instead  of  five  as  at  i 
Reims ; and  the  same  holds  with  regard  to  the  i 
arches  opening  into  the  radial  chapels,  which 
are  thus  much  wider  than  the  ordinary  bays  of  : 
the  church,  whereas  at  Reims  they  are  the  same  i 
width. 

At  Cologne  the  apse  takes  the  form  of  half  a 
dodecagon.  It  is  consequently  very  crowded,  : 
the  arches  not  being  twice  the  width  of  the  i 
piers,  except  the  two  first  bays,  which  are  only 
half  in  the  apse,  and  which  fall  inwards,  as  at  i 
Westminster. 

No  French  example  that  I know  of  presents- 
so  cunning  a treatment  of  the  apsidal  east  end, 
except  it  be  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  which  follows 
the  Westminster  treatment  at  a much  later 
date.  In  another  very  important  particular  i 
the  church  differs  from  the  usual  arrangement,  i 
The  triforium,  instead  of  being  covered  with  a 
sloping  roof  descending  from  below  the  sills  of 
the  clearstory  windows  to  the  parapet  over  the 
windows  of  the  aisles,  has  a fiat  timber  lead- 
covered  roof.  Was  it  ever  intended  to  vault  I 
this  triforium  roof  ? I think  so,  as  we  see  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  gallery  detached  shafts  : 
against  the  piers  between  the  open  arcading,  : 
and  which  stop  suddenly  below  the  roof.  The 
triforium  thus  formed  might  have  been  in  imi- 
tation of  that  which  existed  in  the  church  of 
the  Confessor,  as  such  features  were  not  un- 
common in  Romanesque  work,  and  were  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  worshippers  where  not 
so  elevated  from  the  floor  of  the  church  as  is  i 
the  case  in  our  present  abbey.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive  in  giving  such  dignity  to 
the  triforium,  there  is  no  question  as  to  its 
beauty  in  itself,  at  any  rate  internally,  or  to  the 
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,iewildering  charm  of  the  views  of  the  nave  and 
.pse  when  seen  from  the  parts  of  the  triforium 
lear  the  crossing.  At  this  height  the  spectator 
s not  so  much  distracted  by  the  garish  modern 
nonuments,  and  he  is  able  to  calmly  contem- 
plate the  unity  and  splendour  of  the  fabric  itself. 
Che  triforium  is  lighted  by  windows  whose 
■quilateral  arches  spring  from  their  sills  without 
iiny  intervening  jambs,  and  are  filled  by  three 
;ircles,  each  decorated  with  an  inner  order 
arranged  as  a cinquefoil  like  almost  all  the 
other  tracery  of  the  abbey. 

The  triforium  arcade  is  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  the  church.  Its  richness 
md  complexity  is  due  to  its  being  double.  Each 
>ay  has  two  principal  arches,  with  beautiful 
•arving  or  diaper  on  the  voussoirs.  Within  each 
if  these  arches  are  two  others, delicately  moulded, 
supported  by  a detached  central  shaft  of  Purbeck, 
yith  cap  and  base  of  the  same  material.  These 
nner  arches  are  cuspod,  and  support  a circle 
mclosing  the  customary  cinquefoil.  Behind  all 
his,  and  detached  by  the  distance  of  2 ft.,  is 
its  exact  counterpart.  In  neither  range  of 
.rches,  however,  has  “the  lamp  of  sacrifice” 
guided  the  builder  to  mould  them  on  the  tri- 
orium  side,  except  in  that  part  of  the  nave 
Irected  in  Richard  II.’s  time.  Seen  from  below, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  triforium. 
t is  perhaps  a trifle  too  beautiful  for  so  great 
!.  repetition.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
l/acher,  you  can  compare  this  triforium  with 
hat  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln,  in  his  two 
emarkable  drawings. 

The  abbots  in  Richard  II.’s  reign  built  the 
our  westernmost  windows  of  the  triforium  on 
ihe  south  side,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
hey  have  reversed  the  cinquefoil  tracery  in 
he  heads  of  these  windows  to  their  more 
isual  position,  with  a circle  at  the  crown, 
vhereas  the  previous  builders  had  for  some 
•eason  placed  a cusp  at  the  crown  and  a circle 
It  the  base  of  each  of  these  figures.  This  was 
‘ii  rather  bold  departure  from  precedent  for  the 
ibbey,  where  one  does  not  observe  many  of 
he  usual  characterisiics  of  the  architecture  of 
'.iidward  I.  and  Richard  II.,  owing  (to  their 
>rai8e  be  it  mentioned)  to  their  setting  aside 
heir  natural  predilections  in  favour  of  the 
ityle  of  their  day  to  secure  the  unity  of  the 
ouilding.  Both  Edward  and  Richard,  therefore, 
.hough  employing  their  own  mouldings,  carried 
he  main  features  of  the  Henry  III.  work  right 
down  the  nave,  so  that  there  is  no  break  in 
he  grand  rhythm  of  the  building,  though,  on 
careful  inspection,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  where 
:;ach  builder  began  and  left  off.  The  story  they 
told  was  exactly  Henry’s  story,  but  the  language 
lsed  was  their  own.  In  the  south  and  west 
:.valk3  of  the  cloisters  you  see  exactly  the  same 
Restraining  influence  at  work.  The  openings 
ire  filled  in  with  the  geometric  forms  of  a pre- 
vious century,  but  the  caps  of  the  columns  and 
other  details  are  of  Richard’s  own  time,  so  that, 
chough  the  student  would  not  go  to  Westminster 
Abbey  to  learn  the  ordinary  progression  of  the 
styles,  he  may  go  there  with  profit  to  learn  the 
Tar  higher  lesson  of  how  to  sink  self  in  labouring 
'with  others  in  a common  cause, 
i Another  slight  change  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment may  be  remarked  in  these  cinquefoils  of 
the  triforium.  Edward,  and  indeed  Henry,  did 
not  put  bosses  to  the  tips  of  their  cusps,  but 
iRichard  did.  Wren,  when  he  restored  Richard’s 
■work  omitted  them.  Perhaps  he  did  not  care 
for  Gothic  carving,  nor  for  Gothic  mouldings. 
In  fact,  we  know  he  did  not,  since  he  replaced 
with  hideous  acorns  some  of  the  little  capitals 
on  the  window  mullions.  These  are  being  re- 
tplaced,  and  with  excellent  effect  by  Mr.  Pearson 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  also  the  sensible 
i mouldings  of  the  great  quatrefoils  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  took  the  place  of  the  cinque- 
foils in  the  heads  of  these  aisle  windows, 
i These  mouldings  die  away  on  a broad  splay 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  quatrefoil, 
where  they  would  not  be  seen  from  below,  and 
i where  they  would  interfere  with  the  proper 
throwing  off  of  the  rain. 

I The  two  last  triforium  windows  west  (south 
?side)  appear  never  to  have  been  glazed.  The 
masonry  was  finished,  and  then  subsequently 
they  were  bricked  up,  for  what  reason  does  not 
appear.  Wren  wanted  to  return  one  of  his 
classical  intermediate  cornices  against  the  last 
1 window,  so  he  removed  a few  of  the  bricks  and 
mitred  his  cornice  into  the  moulding  of  the 
( window,  of  course  in  a workmanlike  manner, 
but  did  not  remove  more  of  the  brickwork  than 
he  could  avoid.  He  left  that  to  Mr.  Pearson, 
1 who  has  glazed  them  for  the  first  time. 


After  the  triforium  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
feature  is  the  wall  arcading.  Observe  the 
beauty  of  its  mouldings,  of  its  bold  trefoiled 
pointed  arches,  the  plain  spandrels  between 
these  and  the  circumscribing  arch  having  once 
been  resplendent  with  colour.  The  larger 
spaces  or  spandrels  over  these  circumscribing 
arches  are  filled  with  exquisite  sculpture, 
either  conventional  or  natural  foliage  with 
here  and  there  a figure.  The  capitals  also 
of  the  slender  Purbeck  shafts  of  the  arcading 
carry  sometimes  natural  foliage,  sometimes 
conventional  forms,  and  in  some  of  these  latter 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  thinks  he  discovered  the  hand 
of  a French  carver,  from  the  stalks  carrying, 
not  as  in  English  work  of  the  time,  conventional, 
but  little  tufts  of  natural  foliage,  as  at  the 
Ste.  Chapelle,  and  in  other  French  work  of  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  other 
capitals  you  will  find  the  naturalism  more 
avowed,  and  leaves  and  stalks  flung  more  care- 
lessly on  the  bells  of  the  capitals,  which,  how- 
ever, whether  carved  by  English  or  French 
workmen,  had  always  their  delicately-moulded 


circular  abacus. 

I have  before  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
architectural  proportion  based  on  geometry, 
disparaging  to  a certain  extent  the  idea  that 
certain  relative  dimensions  in  the  height,  length, 
and  breadth  of  interiors  are  productive  of 
beauty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
two  apartments  of  exactly  the  same  relative 
dimensions,  of  which  one  shall  be  of  acknow- 
ledged perfect  proportion  and  the  other 
hideously  the  reverse  by  simply  unduly  empha- 
sising some  of  its  subordinate  parts  either  by 
exaggerated  size,  proportion,  or  depth  of  mould- 
ings, or  by  striking  contrasts  of  colour.  On  the 
other  hand,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  easily,  it 
will  be  possible  by  the  same  means  to  impart  to 
an  interior  a satisfactory  sense  of  proportion, 
which  might  hitherto  have  been  lacking.  It  is 
astonishing  how  little  change  is  required  to 
alter  not  only  the  architectural,  but  the  acoustic 
effect  of  apartments  of  exactly  the  same  size 
and  proportion.  In  my  own  experience,  a 
curious  instance  of  this  is  in  the  Manchester 
Assize  Courts,  where  the  two  principal  courts 
are  of  precisely  the  Bame  size.  One  of  them 
has  always  borne  a good  character  for  its 
acoustic  properties,  whether  comparatively 
empty  or  crowded  ; the  other  has  to  be  filled  in 
order  to  be  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  The 
latter  is  divided  into  seven  bays  longitudinally, 
by  five  transversely ; the  other,  the  success, 
into  five  by  three  ; but  then  the  latter  has  a 
large  massive  central  gaselier  which  breaks  the 
sound  waves,  the  other  four  very  attenuated 
specimens  of  Mr.  Skidmore’s  art. 

Though,  therefore,  I do  not  think  that  mere 
general  proportion  can  ever  be  insisted  on  as 
an  infallible  guide  to  success,  either  in  architec- 
tural beauty  or  acoustic  excellence,  it  is  well 
worth  the  student’s  while  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  proportions  of  celebrated  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  size  of  their  mouldings,  with  reference 
to  the  building  itself. 

Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  taking  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  columns 
as  the  width  of  the  nave,  or  the  elementary 
scale,  we  find  that  the  height  of  the  apex  of  the 
vaulting  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  three  equilateral  triangles 
placed  one  above  another,  the  base  of  all 
being  the  width  of  the  nave.  The  triforium 
string-course  is  one  half  this  total  height,  or  a 
triangle  and  a half. 

In  the  Chapter-house,  measuring  from  the 
centre  of  the  central  shaft  to  any  of  its  angles 
for  the  elementary  measure,  and  inscribing 
thereon  an  equilateral  triangle,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bosses  of  the  vaultings  are  just  the 
height  of  two  of  these  figures  from  the  pave- 
ment; or  the  proportion  of  a regular  vesica 


piscis. 

You  will  not  allow  the  discordant  colouring 
of  the  glass  in  the  windows  at  the  ends  of  the 
transepts  to  prevent  your  noticing  the  archi- 
tecture there.  The  lines  of  the  general  design 
are  here  continued,  but  diversity  is  likewise 
secured,  and  a truly  admirable  effect  produced. 
Neither  of  the  rose-windows  is  original.  That 
in  the  south  transept  was  renewed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  seventeenth, 
about  forty  years,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in- 
forms us,  before  the  date  of  his  report.  In  general 
design,  however,  there  are  good  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  original  form  has  been  pretty 
closely  adhered  to.  It  appears  there  was  found 
on  the  Chapter-house  floor  (I  cannot  find  it  now) 

I the  pattern  of  a wheel-window  on  four  tiles  of 


thirteenth-century  work,  which  bears  a most 
striking  resemblance  in  all  its  intricate  sub- 
divided tracery  to  the  rose-window  in  question. 
This  is  strong  corroborative  evidence. 

The  north  window,  however,  is  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  cannot  much  resemble 
its  predecessor.  There  is  fine  figure  sculpture, 
representing  angels  censing,  in  the  triforium  at 
the  ends  of  the  transepts,  and  on  the  window 
jambs  below,  the  latter  now  much  effaced,  and, 
in  some  cases,  hardly  to  be  discovered  in  the 
gloom  which  the  heavily-coloured  opaque  glass 
throws  over  this  part  of  the  church. 

I have  hitherto  chiefly  spoken  of  the  work  of 
Henry  III.,  supplanting  the  older  edifice  of  the 
Confessor  built  two  centuries  before.  Henry  s 
work  terminated  in  1269,  just  west  of  the 
crossing.  I suppose  that  the  eleventh-century 
nave  existed  up  to  this  time.  Edward  I.  con- 
tinued the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  for  the  next 
five  bays.  You  will  see  certain  diversities  of 
treatment  in  details,  but  the  design,  on  the 
whole,  remains  the  same.  The  columns  have 
four  attached  and  four  detached  Purbeck 
shafts,  instead  of  merely  four  detached  Purbeck 
shafts  round  a central  cylinder  in  Henry’s  work. 
The  Edwardian  vaulting  ribs  are  more  complex 
and  of  different  section,  not  to  be  compared,  in 
my  opinion,  with  the  severe  beauty  of  the  earlier 
work;  the  capitals  of  the  wall  arcade  are  moulded, 
of  Purbeck,  not  carved,  and  shields  have  been 
introduced  into  the  foliage  which  adorns  the 
spandrels.  The  modern  monuments  have,  how- 
ever, left  but  little  of  these  original  beauties  of 
the  abbey  for  your  study  in  the  nave.  Those 
shields  which  remain  carry  the  arms  of  the  great 
men  of  the  day. 

The  capitals  of  the  window  shafts  are  like- 
wise simply  moulded,  instead  of  being  carved, 
in  Edward  I.  work.  The  bosses  of  the  vaulting 
ribs,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  time  were 
exceedingly  elaborate  and  beautiful. 

Still  going  west  we  come  to  the  work  of 
Richard  II.,  or  rather  of  the  abbots  in  his 
reign.  There  you  will  see  in  the  aisle  windows 
the  cinquefoil  filling  to  the  upper  circle  gives 
place  to  the  somewhat  gaping  quatrefoil  before 
mentioned  ; the  wiudow-shafts  have  octagonal 
instead  of  circular  abaci,  and  other  slight 
changes  may  be  discovered  by  the  attentive 
observer,  though  the  general  design  remains 
the  same.* 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  last  Saturday  visited  the  new 
St.  Paul’s  School,  West  Kensington,  over  which 
they  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A., 
the  architect  of  the  building.  This  was  the  second 
visit  paid  to  the  School  by  the  Association,  as 
they  previously  inspected  them  in  1883,  when  in 
progress.  The  buildings  have  now  been  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugby,  the 
contractors.  Mr.  Leeds  is  the  ventilating 
engineer  for  the  structure,  and  explained  to 
the  party  the  arrangements  for  heating  and 
ventilation.  The  schools  were  illustrated  in 
the  Builder  of  August  26th,  1882.  The  school 
was  founded  by  Dean  Colet,  in  1512,  and  twice 
rebuilt  on  the  original  site  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. Among  its  former  scholars  are  included 
the  names  of  Milton,  Leland,  Halley  (of  the 
Comet),  Strype,  Pepys,  and  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  then  proceeded  with  the 
members  to  inspect  four  houses  in  course  of 
erection  on  the  Collingham  Gardens  Estate, 
South  Kensington,  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  & Peto,  architects,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  builders. 
The  members  were  received  by  Mr.  W.  Jacobs, 
foreman  to  Messrs.  Peto,  who  explained  the 
plans  and  details. 


Mr.  Edward  W.  Wyon  died  last  week  at  the 
age  of  74  years.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Thomas  Wyon,  the  Chief  Engraver  of  Seals  to 
George  III.  and  George  IV.  His  early  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  gem  modelling,  and  he  assisted 
in  many  of  the  important  works  of  his  brother 
Benjamin,  who  succeeded  their  father  as  Seal- 
Engraver  - in  - Chief . In  later  years  he  pro- 
duced his  larger  works,  notably  Britomarte  for 
the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House, 
Edward  III.  and  Queen  Philippa  in  the  Drapers’ 
Hall,  and  many  other  statues.  The  lunettes  in 
bas-relief  in  the  dome  of  the  National  Gallery 
are  from  his  hands. 

* The  remainder  of  the  lecture,  together  with  some 
additional  illustrations,  in  our  next. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES,  1885. 

At  a special  meeting  of  members,  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  the  awards  of  medals  and 
prizes  were  considered. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal,  1885. — The  following 
resolution,  moved  by  the  President,  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  namely,  “ That,  subject  to  her 
Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  the  year  1S85  be  presented  to  Henry 
Schliemann,  F.S.A..  Hon.  Corr.  Member 
(Athens),  Hon.  D.C.L.  (Oxon),  &c.” 

The  adjudication  of  medals  and  other  prizes 
was  then  proceeded  with. 

The  Tite  Prize  (value  30 1.). — Subject,  a grand 
pavilion  in  a fashionable  watering-place  (seven 
competitors).  Medal  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Spes  dulee 
malum,”  who  was  found  to  be  Mr.  John 
Archibald  Campbell,  of  1G,  Woodside-crescent, 
Glasgow. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal.  — Subject  in  Iron 
Construction,  Central  Hall  of  a Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Market.  — The  Secretary  announced 
that  no  design  had  been  submitted  for  this 
medal. 

The  Soave  Medallion  and  50 1. — Subject,  a 
Municipal  Mansion  (thirteen  competitors). — 
The  recommendations  of  the  Council  respecting 
the  award  of  the  Soane  Medallion  and  (subject 
to  the  usual  conditions)  50Z.  were  that  the 
medal,  Ac.,  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “ Here  we  are  again  ! ” 
(Mr.  Arnold  Bidlake  Mitchell,  of  36,  Pembury- 
road,  Clapton)  ; a Medal  of  Merit  to  the  author 
of  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “Acanthus” 
(Mr.  Alfred  A.  Cox,  of  16,  St.  George’s-terrace, 
Queen's  Gate,  S.W.)  ; and  a Medal  of  Merit  to 
the  author  of  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“ Forward  ” (Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  3,  Selwood 
Terrace,  Onslow-gardens,  S.W.). 

The  Institute  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas  (Mea- 
sured Drawings). — Six  competitors.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Institute  Medal  and  ten  guineas  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  bearing 
the  motto  “Forward,”  for  his  drawings  of 
the  Church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  successful  candi- 
date were  found  to  be  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Cox- 
head,  Montrose-villa,  Grove-road,  Eastbourne. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  a Medal  of  Merit 
and  ten  guineas  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  drawings  bearing  the  motto  “ Sep- 
tentrionale,”  for  his  drawings  of  King’s  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.  The  author  was  found  to  be 
Mr.  James  Cromar  Watt,  of  71,  Dee-street, 
Aberdeen.  It  was  resolved  that  a Medal  of 
Merit  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings 
bearing  the  motto  “ Hope,”  for  his  drawings  of 
Woodsome  Hall,  near  Huddersfield.  The  author 
was  found  to  be  Mr.  John  Holmes  Greaves,  of 
15,  Park-row,  Leeds.  And  that  a Medal  of  Merit 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  bear- 
ing  the  motto  “Ars,”  for  his  drawings  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Walsoken,  Norfolk.  The  author 
was  found  to  be  Mr.  A.  G.  Adams,  of  1,  Ely- 
place-crescent,  Wisbeach.  It  was  further  re- 
solved that  a Certificate  of  Honour  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  drawings  bearing  the  motto 

Perseverando,”  for  his  drawings  of  Wenlock 
Priory,  Shropshire.  The  author  was  found  to 
be  Mr.  Thomas  Locke  Worthington,  25,  Brase- 
nose-street,  Manchester. 

The  Institute  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas  : Essays. 
Subject,  Pediments  and  Gables.  (One  com- 
petitor). — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  it  was  resolved  not  to  award  this 
prize. 

n ^re®ident. then  stated  that  the  Council 
Dad  that  day  given  consideration  to  a wish 
formulated  by  the  Medals  and  Prizes  Committee 
that  the  sum  of  money,  namely,  ten  guineas, 
which  accompanied  the  Institute  Medal  for 
essays,  should  be  largely  increased  in  amount : 
and  the  Council  recommended  that  for  the  said 
Pr'"e,;eKxt  lc&r  !he  8um  of  twenty-five  guineas 
should  be  offered  as  well  as  the  medal.  After 
a somewhat  long  discussion,  the  matters  touched 
upon  therein  by  the  President  and  the  other 
speakers  were  left  to  the  Council  to  consider 
and  settle. 

Sutjects  for  Medals  and  other  Prises,  1885- 
“ recommendations  of  the  Council,  in 
the  matter  of  the  subjects  for  medals  and  other 

o?1888  R°rbe  C°”poti:d  for  the  session 

ol  I080-8G  were  then  discussed,  and  the  Council 
were  requested  by  the  meeting  to  take  note  of 


the  various  opinions  expressed  by  members 
upon  the  character  of  the  subjects  recommended 
for  adoption,  and  to  consider  and  settle  the 
same. 

The  proceedings  being  then  at  an  end,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


ON  GREEK  ARCHITECTURE* 

I have  chosen  a very  ambitious  title  for  this 
lecture,  but  it  seemed  best  to  make  the  title  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  because  it  is  obviously 
impossible  in  one  evening  to  do  more  than  take  a 
general  view.  I will  now  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  heads  which  I propose  to  work  out  more  fully, 
viz.,  firstly,  to  consider  why  it  is  so  important 
to  study  this  style  ; and  then  to  glance  very 
rapidly  at  the  sources  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived, and  the  phases  it  went  through. 

Then  to  refer  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  orders  in  succession,  and  to  mention 
some  of  the  principal  monuments  in  each 
period. 

Afterwards  to  endeavour  to  find  the  secret  to 
which  we  owe  the  beauties  which  are  recognised 
by  all  intelligent  critics,  whether  by  careful 
adjustment  of  light  and  shade,  or  by  proportion, 
or  by  more  delicate  optical  refinements  than 
have  anywhere  else  been  practised. 

Greek  architecture  has  had  so  many  admirers 
that  it  might  seem  almost  needless  to  bring 
forward  reasons  why  it  should  be  studied  ; but 
there  are  also,  undoubtedly,  persons  who  have 
occupied  high  places  in  literature  and  in  the 
arts  who  have  spoken  slightingly  of  it,  and  the 
term  Grecian  has  been  often  used  opprobiously 
by  the  too  exclusive  followers  of  the  Gothic.  I 
do  not  for  a moment  contend  that  Classical 
interpolations  in  Gothic  works,  where  they  have 
no  business  to  be,  may  not  have  given  reason 
for  opposition  to  particular  cases  of  intrusion ; 
but  we  must  all  have  heard  or  read  of  general 
denunciation  of  Greek  architecture,  which  can 
only  prove  in  their  authors  inability  to  see  more 
than  one  side,  or  rather  only  part  of  a side,  of 
the  palace  of  art. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  many  unsatis- 
factory attempts  to  introduce  Greek  architec- 
ture into  our  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  works. 
I do  not  admit  that  they  are  all  entire  failures, 
but  no  doubt  there  are  a great  many.  Bnt  this 
is  almost  a necessary  result  of  merely  copying 
the  features  of  a by-gone  style,  adapted  to 
conditions  different  to  our  own. 

But  the  Classical  copyist  has  no  monopoly  of 
failure.  Many  of  our  experiments  in  Mediaeval 
architecture  have  been  equally  misapplied. 

Our  proper  object  in  studying  ancient  archi- 
tecture should  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing “ bits  that  will  come  in  well,”  but  that  we 
should  imbibe  the  principlesof  so  great  and  noble 
a style  as  that  of  Greece ; and  as  in  whatever 
style  we  work  we  must  use  certain  details  by 
way  of  expression,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  well  understand  the  aim  and  success  of 
those  of  Greek  architecture,  which  was  the  base 
and  root  of  all  modern  work  whether  Classical 
or  Gothic.  The  analogy  of  language  is  just 
to  the  point.  Who  would  say  that  because 
Greek  is  to  some  extent  a dead  language,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  that  our  scholars  should 
study  it  ? There  is  not  only  a great  reward  for 
those  who  can  read  Homer  and  Thucydides  in 
their  own  language,  but  the  person  who  is 
familiar  with  such  authors  will  express  himself 
better  in  his  own  than  if  he  had  been  ignorant 
of  them.  In  the  same  way  in  architecture, 
merely  to  understand  such  a building  as  the 
Parthenon  is  a great  pleasure  and  advantage, 
but  to  be  imbued  with  its  spirit  and  art  prin- 
ciples cannot  fail  to  have  a useful  effect  upon  a 
designer.  But  your  presence  here  shows  me 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  any  more  of 
your  time  with  an  apology. 

Firstly,  let  me  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the 
loan  of  many  of  the  diagrams  on  the  wall. 
For  some  of  them  I am  indebted  to  Professor 
Donaldson  ; for  others,  to  the  collection  left  to 
the  Royal  Academy  by  Professor  Cockerell;  and 
for  those  illustrating  the  Erechtheum  and  the 
general  views  of  Athens,  to  Mr.  Fergusson. 

In  seeking  for  the  derivation  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, we  must  at  once  notice  the  two  main 
branches,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic.  In  point  of 
absolute  date,  the  Ionic  seems  to  have  first 
occupied  the  ground,  although  we  have  no 
temple  architecture  to  which  so  great  an 
antiquity  can  be  assigned  as  to  some  of  the 
Doric  structnres.  A leading  tribe  of  the 
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Pelasgic  family,  and  in  immediate  relationsh  ■ 
with  the  Homeric  families  of  Argos,  occupit  . 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor.  These  Greeks,  wheth  3 
in  Asia  or  Europe,  must  have  had  much  co:c 
nexion  with  the  Phoenicians, — a people  so  cel:; 
brated  for  its  art  development,  that  Solomoill 
when  building  his  temple,  sought  for  the  f 
assistance.  Cadmus,  one  of  the  least  uncerta  it 
of  the  mythological  heroes,  was  of  Phcenici&jl 
extraction,  and  the  legend  of  Europa,  daughti):; 
of  a king  of  Tyre,  points  in  the  same  direction  I 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  ornaments  sa 
Mycenae  was  the  scrollwork  pattern  which  ]>' 
frequently  found  in  Asiatic  work.  The  patteilil 
exhibited  is  an  enlargement  from  a piece  esj 
pottery  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  near  tli: 
tomb  of  Agamemnon.  The  Ionic  capital  pr] 
served,  in  the  full  developed  architecture,  tlr 

type-  . II 

The  oldest  temple  at  Athens,  of  which  v i 
have  any  traces,  was  no  doubt  the  Erechtheutri: 
— not  the  temple  which  we  now  see,  but  its  prq; 
decessor, — and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  ii] 
original  Ionic  architecture  was  purposely  cor 
tinued  in  the  newer  structure.  In  the  time  ei* 
Homer  this  Pelasgic  or  Ionian  family  wel  l 
dominant  ; but  shortly  afterwards  a greo ; 
revolution  occurred  in  Greece  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Dorians,  a race  bearing  somewhat  th 
same  relation  to  the  Pelasgi  that  in  our  ow: 
country  the  Normans  bore  to  the  Saxom;: 
These  became  the  rulers  of  the  country,  au:, 
especially  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  introduces 
the  Doric  architecture,  which  seems  to  hav 
been  partly  based  on  Egyptian  prototypes,  .ti 
branch  of  the  Dorians  had  sojourned  in  Cretii; 
as  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  so  would  .bl 
favourably  situated  for  correspondence  wifi  i 
Egypt;  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tha.l 
the  Doric  column  had  its  origin  on  the  banks  c: : 
the  Nile,  and  was  there  executed  in  stone,  bus 
the  Dorians  combined  it  with  a superstructure 
which  had  its  motive  in  wooden  construction: 
We  know  nothing  of  the  first  attempts  in  thh 
combination.  All  the  early  experiments  hav:  i 
perished,  and  we  find  the  union  complete, 
full  grown,  though  not  yet  fully  educated  in  tb\ 
massive  temples  of  Corinth,  JEgina,  Selinua: 
and  Pcestum.  The  Dorians  threw  out  colonies  te 
Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy  called  Magnd 
Graecia,  and  the  earlier  temples  in  those  count: 
tries  are  almost  invariably  Doric.  There  is  at 
Early  Doric  temple  at  Assos,  in  the  south  on 
Phrygia,  and  a Late  Doric  temple  at  Delos  o' 
but  these  architectural  inroads  into  the  Ionit: 
countries  are  rare. 

The  Ionians  still  held  their  ground  in  Asii 
and  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  ./Egean  Seal: 
and  were,  on  the  whole,  in  the  ascendant  a t 
Athens,  or,  at  least,  the  two  races  were  blended 
on  fairly  equal  terms,  and  there,  at  any  rate,  wi  I 
find  the  most  happy  combination  of  the  massive 
and  simple  Doric  and  the  more  elegant  Ionic  I 
The  Doric  is  more  refined  and  the  Ionic  mom 
forcible  than  elsewhere.  There  was  also  one 
important  Ionic  temple  in  the  Peloponnesusu 
namely,  Tegea,  but  of  it  nothing  is  now  extant.: 
or,  at  any  rate,  known. 

A third  order,  as  we  all  know,  was  developed' 
namely,  the  Corinthian, — so  called,  I supposes 
from  its  rich  and  ornate  character  and  so  suited!; 
to  the  luxurious  Corinthians.  Vitruvius,  indeed,' 
tells  us  it  was  first  used  in  the  neighbourhood: 
of  Corinth ; but,  as  by  the  same  authority,  it. 
was  invented  by  Callimachus,  an  Athenians 
architect,  and  the  oldest  examples  extant  seen* 
to  be  the  single  column  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple  at  Bassae,  the  work  of  an  Athenian  archi- 
tect, and  after  that  the  exquisite  choragiq: 
monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  we  may 
fairly  doubt  the  priority  of  Corinth  in  its  use- 
It  is  as  true  of  this  order  as  of  the  Greek  poetry!- 
that, — 

“ Gracorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 
Script  a vel  optima.” 

All  subsequent  examples  are  inferior  to  tbe3e: 
earliest,  so  that  the  Corinthian  did  not  go 
through  the  same  process  of  refinement  and 
perfection  as  the  other  two  orders ; but  that,  no 
doubt,  was  owing  to  the  political  and  artistic: 
decadence  of  Greece,  for  this  order,  was,  as  it? 
were,  the  child  of  the  old  age  of  Greece,  and  its  i 
education  ere  long  had  to  be  entrusted  to  »:) 
stepmother.  The  Corinthian  order  was  used; 
by  the  Romans  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the; 
others,  and  through  them  had  an  immense  effects 
in  producing  the  Mediaeval  Btyles.  Many  of  tbe; 
features  of  Romanesque  architecture  in  France: 
and  Italy  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  late; 
Classical  work,  and  these  merged  into  tie: 
Gothic  by  steps  easily  traceable. 
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The  phases  which  the  architecture  of  Greece 
vent  through  were  exactly  such  as  come  by 
•Natural  growth,  but  of  which  at  the  present  day 
five  can  have  no  experience  in  consequence  of 
iur  having  no  true  or  living  style.  Exactly  as 
r he  massive  Norman  produced  the  refined,  but 
till  forcible,  Early  Gothic,  then  the  rich  Deco- 
rated and  towering  Early  Perpendicular,  and, 
istly,  the  attenuated  Tudor  or  Flamboyant ; so 
ifu  Greek  architecture  the  severe  and  simple 
[features  of  the  temple  at  Corinth  were  educated 
ato  the  perfection  of  the  Parthenon  and 
(’ropylsea,  and  then  became  drawn  up  and 
infeebled  as  in  the  later  examples.  When  it 
i ad  reached  this  state  the  salt  had  lost  its 
flavour,  and  it  was  very  properly  supplanted  by 
'he,  Corinthian. 

In  the  diagram  I have  represented  the  rela- 
've  proportion  of  the  entablature  to  the  column 
mi  several  examples.  The  scales  are  so  ad- 
isted  as  to  make  the  column  of  the  same 
eight  in  each,  so  that  the  relative  heights 
If  the  entablatures  show  their  comparative 
lassiveness. 

D Judging  from  the  architrave,  which  alone 
iemains,  the  temple  at  Corinth  has  the  most 
onderous  entablature.  Then  follows  the 
jirlier  Parthenon,  of  which  part  of  the  entabla- 
ire  and  some  drums  of  the  columns  remain 
ailt  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis  of 
thens.  It  is  true  that  the  height  of  the 
lolumn  is  conjectured,  but  judging  from  the 
iiiaracter  of  what  remains,  and  from  the  known 
.ameter  of  the  column,  it  seems  proper  to  put 
. intermediate  between  the  Corinthian  and  the 
nSginctan  example  which  is  next  to  it.  After 
slie  latter, — taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
uanhelleniusatiEgina, — follows  the  Theseiura. 
he  Parthenon  is  slightly  less  massive  than  the 
nheseium,  but  it  wants  nothing  in  appearance  of 
flidity.  The  three  later  examples  are  inferior 
ji  dignity  ; but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
pamplo  from  Nemea  is  from  a temple  which 
^ carefully  worked  in  overy  respect,  and  is  of 
Hgood  period,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
ii'htness  of  the  entablature  may  have  been  de- 
igned expressly  on  account  of  its  situation  in 
ilvalley,  where  a primary  consideration  would 
: .i  the  total  height  of  the  temple,  as  obtained 
if  an  unusual  height  given  to  the  columns, 
i )th  the  portico  of  Philip  at  Delos  and  the  gate 
the  New  Agora  at  Athens  were  civil,  not 
:<ligious,  structures,  and  their  lightness  may 
j.rtly  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground  ; for  we 
irn  from  Vitruvius  that  this  was  one  of  the 
[iinciples  acknowledged: — “Aliam  enim  in 
oorum  templis  debent  habere  gravitatem  aliam 
I porticibus  et  ceteris  operibus  subtilitatem.” 

.o  approximate  dates  of  the  buildings  I have 
limtioned  are : — 


Corinth  B.C.  650 

Kariier  Parthenon  ,,  600 

JEr ina  550 

Thesoium tl  467 

Parthenon  „ 440 

Nemea  „ 400 

Delos  350 

New  Agora,  Athens ,,  40 


• There  wero  also  important  Doric  structures 
- Eleusis  and  Olympia,  but  we  may  omit  their 
"nsideration  in  this  general  rdsumd,  because 
ey  were  of  a less  refined  character  than  most 
n the  works  mentioned  above,  and  their  propor- 
jns  cannot  be  satisfactorily  quoted,  as  the 
night  of  the  column  would  be  to  some  extent 
njectural.  Many  of  the  remains  in  Sicily  are 
»th  large  and  well  preserved,  but  all  are  com- 
batively coarse  unless  it  be  the  fine  temple  at 
Dgeste,  and  in  Italy  there  is  the  noble  Temple 
Neptune  at  Peestum,  but  I am  not  aware  that 
ither  of  these  has  been  examined  with  the 
rupulous  care  that  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
lations  of  accurate  proportion. 

The  Ionic  architecture  followed  no  doubt  a 
rictly  analogous  career,  but  from  various 
lasons, — especially  that  of  the  Persian  wars, — 
9 have  not  any  specimen  of  nearly  so  early  a 
ite  as  we  have  of  the  Doric.  Subsequently  to 
e invasion  of  the  Dorians,  as  already  men- 
oned,  this  'architecture  had  never  been  in 
vour  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Its  chief  expansion 
as  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Attica,  but  all  this 
•untry  was  overrun  by  the  Persians,  who  made 
point  of  destroying  the  temples. 

The  oldest  specimen  known  to  us  in  Greece 
lems  to  have  been  the  small  Temple  of 
.’iptolemns  on  the  Ilissus  at  Athens,  which, 
iifortunately,  does  not  now  exist,  but  was 
refully  measured  and  drawn  by  Stuart.  This 
ay,  with  great  probability,  be  assigned  to  one 
the  years  immediately  following  the  battle 
Salamis,  or  about  B.C.  478.  The  proportions 


of  the  entablature  to  the  column  in  this  templo 
contrast  very  remarkably  with  those  of  the 
Erechtheum,  and  still  more  so  with  the  examples 
for  the  most  part  in  Ionia.  In  this  temple 
the  diminution  of  the  column  is  also  small, 
being  about  one-ninth  of  the  lower  diameter 
instead  of  something  between  one-seventh  and 
one-eighth,  and  its  height  is  only  eight  and  half 
diameters  instead  of  nine  and  a half  in  the  case 
of  the  Erechtheum,  and  ten  in  some  of  the  best 
of  the  Ionian  specimens.  There  are  not,  how- 
ever, examples  enough  extant  to  illustrate 
sufficiently  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Ionic,  for  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  this 
style  of  building  had  only  a short  duration, 
namely,  from  about  450  B.C.,  when  the  peace 
with  the  Persians  resulting  from  the  victories 
of  Ciraon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  secured  the 
practical  freedom  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  until 
the  wars  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  which 
commenced  about  340  B.C.  When  Ionia  was 
again  brought  under  a stable  government  by  tho 
Romans,  the  Corinthian  had  become  the  domi- 
nant style.  The  oldest  of  the  Ionian  temples 
is  at  Samos,  which  seems  to  be  of  a very  early 
type,  and  probably  is  anterior  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Persians,  and  there- 
fore may  be  about  500  B.C.,  but  the  remains  are 
too  scanty  to  afford  sufficient  data  for  criticism. 
The  other  principal  works  are  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  that  of  Didyme  or  Branchid®, 
Sardis,  the  extremely  elegant  but  smaller 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene,  and  the  Mausoleum 
at  Halicarnassus.  The  principal  remains  of 
Greek  architecture  are  the  temples,  and  a cir- 
cumstance which  has  preserved  many  of  them 
to  us  is  that  they  were,  after  the  decay  of 
Paganism,  many  of  them  converted  into  churches. 
There  are  also  thpatres  and  stadii,  and  occa- 
sionally tombs.  The  traces  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, however,  are  very  scanty.  This  remark, 
indeed,  does  not  apply  to  the  later  and  pro- 
vincial towns  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Vesuvius. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  best  days  of 
Greece  the  temples  occupied  a somewhat  similar 
position  as  did  our  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  domestic  structures  were 
not  prominent, — 

" Nulla  (lecempedia 
Metsta  privalis  opacam 
Porticus  aceipiebat  Arcton.’’* 

The  palaces  of  kings  were,  perhaps,  some- 
times exceptions,  as  the  recent  explorations  of 
Dr.  Schliemaun  at  Tiryns  seem  to  show ; but 
they  wero  also  citadels.  Still  the  temples  were 
pre-eminent ; very  great  care  was  taken  in  the 
choice  of  their  sites.  Vitruvius,  who  has  pre- 
served some  of  the  traditions  of  the  ancients 
in  a curious  conglomerate,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  book,  directs  that  the  temples  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva  should  be  placed  in  the 
highest  ground  in  a city.  As  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  may  bo  cited  pre-eminently 
Athens, — the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius 
at  iEgina,  Segeste  and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
and  Sunium  ; but  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  well 
placed,  and  doubtless  the  situation  was  carefully 
considered  in  the  design,  and  exerted  great 
influence  upon  it. 

It  is  a great  error  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
imagined,  that  all  the  Greek  temples  are  built 
upon  one  model,  and,  given  the  number  of  the 
columns  and  their  diameter,  it  would  be  possible 
to  restore  the  design  of  a temple  without  know- 
ing anything  more  about  it,  except,  perhaps, 
the  order.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  each 
temple  variations  both  of  distribution  and  detail, 
which  entirely  disposes  of  so  limited  a concep- 
tion of  the  duty  of  a Greek  architect. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  generalities,  and 
examine  some  examples  more  particularly; 
and  as  fortunately  the  same  city  which  in  the 
judgment  of  antiquity  received  the  highest 
praise  for  the  magnificence  of  its  architecture 
still  retains  for  us  the  best-preserved  models, 
we  shall  do  well  to  confine  our  attention  for 
this  evening  to  the  city  of  Minerva. 

The  Acropolis  is  a detached  rock  with  a fairly 
flat  summit,  having  a general  extension  from 
east  to  west,  very  precipitous  towards  the 
north,  east,  and  south,  but  sloping  more  gra- 
dually towards  the  west,  where  the  ridge  again 
rises,  but  to  a less  elevation,  in  the  Areopagus. 
Athough  in  ancient  times,  when  Athens  liad 
its  greatest  development,  the  Acropolis  was 
surrounded  with  buildings  on  all  sides,  yet  the 
most  populous  part  was  to  the  north,  where  also 

* “The  loggias,  built  to  invite  the  cool  north  wind, 
were  small,  and  needed  not  to  be  measured  by  the  ten- 
foot  rod,” 


the  modern  town  is  situated.  The  rock  rises 
about  300  ft.  above  the  general  level  of  the  town. 
A little  way  off,  on  the  south  side,  is  a range  of 
hills  which  on  one  point  rises  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  Acropolis,  namely,  the  ancient 
Museum,  which  is  crowned  by  the  monument 
of  Philopappus,  a work  of  Roman  times.  There 
is  a tolerably  deep  valley  between  this  hill  and 
the  Acropolis,  and  against  it  were  built  many 
important  structures,  especially  the  great 
Theatre  of  Bacchus,  capable  of  containing 
30,000  spectators ; and  various  temples,  of 
which  many  traces  have  been  recovered  by 
recent  excavations,  notably  tho  Temple  of 
Esculapius,  with  the  fountain  described  by 
Pausanias.  Its  architecture  was  Doric,  but  not 
of  the  very  best  period.  There  is  also  the 
Odeum,  built  by  Herodes  Atticus  in  later  times. 

Beyond  the  Areopagus,  and  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  slope,  on  a spur  trending  away  to 
the  north,  still  having  sufficient  elevation  to 
offer  a splendid  site,  and  standing  well  above 
the  plain  is  the  exquisite  Doric  temple  of 
Theseus,  of  which  we  do  not  absolutely  know 
the  origin,  but  Leake  is  probably  right  in  con- 
sidering it  was  built  during  the  pre-eminence  of 
Ciraon,  the  sou  of  Miltiades.  Not  far  off  is  the 
gate  in  the  city  wall,  called  Dipylum,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  sacred  way  leading  to 
Eleusis,  lined  with  tombs,  many  of  them 
of  remarkable  sculpture.  From  this  point, 
turning  eastwards,  we  come  to  a four-column 
Doric  portico,  the  gate  of  the  New  Agora, 
built  about  forty  years  B.C.  Its  architectural 
character  has  already  been  referred  to.  Near 
it  is  another  building  of  municipal  character, 
and  not  much  earlier  in  date,  the  Horologium 
of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  commonly  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds.  It  formerly  contained  a 
water-clock,  and  still  retains  the  hour  lines  of  a 
sun-dial.  There  is  much  architectural  elegauce 
and  simplicity  about  it,  but  the  sculptures 
which  are  carved  in  relief  on  the  eight  faces  of 
the  octagon  are  very  rude  and  inartistic,  and 
show  an  extraordinary  decline  from  the  days  of 
Pheidias.  Northward  of  the  Horologium  is  a 
work  of  Roman  times,  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian, of  con- 
siderable extent  and  magnificence  of  material, 
but  the  profiles  of  the  mouldings  and  the  carving 
of  its  Corinthian  capitals  are  very  inferior. 
Under  the  east  end  of  the  Acropolis  rock  is  the 
exquisite  little  temple  or  choragic  monnment  of 
Lysicrates,  which  used  to  be  called  the  Lantern 
of  Demosthenes.  The  illustrations  on  the  wall 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  extreme  refinement 
(notice  the  moulding  of  its  base).  The  date  of 
this  earliest  known  example  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  except  the  one  column  of  the  Temple  of 
Bass®,  is  334  B.C.,  the  same  year  in  which 
Alexander  invaded  Persia. 

Wo  may  pass  through  the  arch  of  Hadrian, — 
a work  which,  at  least  at  Athens,  does  not 
invite  much  observation, — to  the  very  fine 
remains  of  the  enormous  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius.  This  temple,  though  contemplated 
by  Pisistratus,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
proceeded  with  until  the  time  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  between 
the  years  B.C.  174  and  164,  made  great  progress 
with  the  work,  having  employed  a Roman 
citizen  as  architect,  named  Cossutius.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  this  design  in  the  main  which  we  see, 
but  the  work  was  discontinued  after  his  death 
and  resumed  under  the  influence  of  Augustus, 
again  to  be  postponed  and  finally  finished  and 
dedicated  by  Hadrian.  The  columns  are  of  fine 
work,  and  though  much  less  graceful  than  those 
of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  are  altogether  of 
a superior  character  to  the  neighbouring  arch  of 
Hadrian  or  the  Stoa  mentioned  above.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Hadrian  finished  and  dedicated  the 
temple,  the  design  was  of  a much  better 
period.  Only  fifteen  columns  remain  standing 
out  of  the  original  number  of  116  which  formed 
the  porticos  and  peristyles,  and  these  were  only 
preserved  to  us  by  the  fact  that  a small  church 
was  built  in  amongst  the  columns  of  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  temple.  Still,  their  great 
height, — about  56  ft., — gives  to  these  fifteen 
columns  a most  impressive  effect.  The  temple 
was  sui’rounded  by  an  ample  peribolus,  which 
was  formerly  full  of  statues. 

Near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus,  was  the  small 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

Having  thus  completed  the  round  of  the 
existing  remains  outside  the  Acropolis,  we  may 
ascend  by  its  only  access,  the  Propyl®a  towards 
the  west,  and  here  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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ancients,  and  which  seems  thoroughly  justified 
by  the  existing  remains,  the  finest  monument  in 
Athens.  A grand  flight  of  marble  steps,  about 
seventy  in  number  and  70  ft.  wide,  led  up  to 
a portico  of  six  Doric  columns,  more  than  5 ft. 
iu  diameter,  contrasted  by  two  smaller  Doric 
porticos  on  either  side.  On  the  right  hand  of 
approach  was  a small  but  exquisite  Ionic  tem- 
ple ; Victory  without  wings, — for  the  Athenians 
fancied  they  could  secure  continued  victory  by 
making  the  goddess  wingless, — and  on  the 
left  a large  pedestal  supporting  a group  of 
statues.  Both  these  smaller  and  subordinate 
structures  were  out  of  parallel  to  the  Propyltea, 
and  so  caught  the  sun’s  rays  at  a different  angle, 
giving  great  beauty  and  variety  to  the  scene, 
and  as  they  were  independent  of  the  main  design 
they  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  its  continuity. 
The  main  central  portico  was  divided  into  three 
aisles  by  two  ranges  of  Ionic  columns.  The 
ceiling  was  entirely  of  marble,  and  supported 
by  marble  beams,  more  than  20  ft.  in  length. 
Having  passed  through  the  propylma  the 
spectator  emerged  close  under  the  pedestal  of 
the  gigantic  statue  of  Minerva  Promachus,  and 
passing  up  a street  full  of  sculptured  memorials, 
and  rising  rather  rapidly  all  the  way,  soon  came 
in  front  of  the  Parthenon.  The  access  was  not 
in  the  central  axis  of  the  temple,  but  giving 
an  oblique  view,  which  was  far  more  interesting 
and  picturesque.  The  combination  of  symmetry 
and  freedom  in  Greek  architecture  is  one  of 
its  most  important  characteristics,  and  most 
deserving  our  attention. 

No  doubt  the  architecture  of  the  Parthenon 
was  enriched  with  the  grandest  accompaniment 
of  sculpture  that  the  world  ever  saw.  We  have 
fortunately  sufficient  remains  of  the  work  of 
Pheidias  from  the  east  front  to  establish  this, 
but  it  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  consider  the 
architecture  merely  as  a frame  for  the  sculp- 
ture. It  has  its  own  qualities,  its  harmonies  of 
proportion,  and  its  contrasts  of  light  and  shade. 
I shall  refer  later  to  the  exact  proportions 
which  rule  in  the  principal  masses ; but  it  is 
desirable  to  remark  that  in  smaller  features, 
Buch  as  the  metopes,  there  is  a remarkable 
inequality  of  width,  those  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  are,  on  the  whole,  the  widest,  but  in  no 
regular  gradation.  There  is  thus  a law  of 
liberty,  quite  consonant  with  the  works  of 
nature,  introduced,  which  enlivens  the  general 
effect.  A modem  builder  would  be  shocked  if 
he  were  told  to  make  some  of  the  metopes  4 in. 
wider  than  others.* 

The  temple,  technically  described,  is  perip- 
teral and  octastyle,  with  pronaos  at  the  east 
and  po8ticum  at  the  west,  each  having  its 
own  portico  of  six  columns.  The  interior  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  cella  embracing 
both  these  parts  ; and  to  the  east  was  the  naos, 
or  temple  proper,  containing  the  colossal  gold 
and  ivory  statue  of  Minerva  ; and  to  the  west 
was  the  opisthodomns,  which  was  used  as  the 
Public  Treasury.  Both  the  naos  and  the 
opisthodomus  were  closed  with  wide  and  lofty 
folding-doors,  and  there  was  a communication 
by  means  of  two  small  doors  between  the  opis- 
thodomus and  the  naos.  The  naos  was  divided 
into  three  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  columns  one 
over  the  other,  as  we  see  still  standing  at  Pmstum 
and  iEgina.  The  traces  on  the  pavement  show 
that  the  lower  columns  were  Doric,  and  the 
upper  columns  were  probably  Doric  also.  The 
opisthodomus  was  supported  by  four  columns. 
The  slfibs  on  which  they  stood  still  remain,  but 
there  are  no  traces  of  the  columns.  It  is,  how- 
ever, presumable  that  they  were  of  the  Ionic 
order. 

In  addition  to  the  Parthenon  there  were 
several  temples  and  some  municipal  buildings 
on  the  Acropolis ; but  little  remains  of  these. 
Nor  do  the  accounts  of  Pausanias  and  other 
ancient  writers  lead  us  to  suppose  there  was 
any  great  interest  in  any  of  them,  excepting 
the  Erechtheum,  which  is,  perhaps,  both  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  architecture  and 
the  interesting  intricacy  of  its  plan,  the  most 
valuable  relic  of  antiquity.  After  the  Propylma 
and  the  Parthenon  it  certainly  is  so.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  converted  into  a church. 
It  afterwards  became  the  Turkish  pasha’s 
residence,  and,  finally,  a storehouse,  and 
partly  a gunpowder  magazine.  It  has  suffered 
very  much,  but  still  enough  has  been  pre- 
served to  indicate  the  beauty  of  the  original, 
and  to  be  the  groundwork  of  volumes  of  archm- 
ological  discussion.  It  was  a double  structure. 


The  temple  of  the  goddess  Athena  Polias,  tho 
original  Minerva  tutelary  of  Athens,  and  the 
fane  of  the  hero  Erechtheus,  and  also  com- 
bined with  it  was  a compartment  sacred  to 
the  nymph  Pandrosus.  The  temple  (speaking 
of  it  as  a whole)  preserved  evidence  of  the 
contest  of  Neptune  and  Minerva  for  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Attica.  The  mark  attributed  to 
Neptune’s  trident  on  the  rock  was  there, 
and,  indeed,  it  may  still  be  seen,  and  the 
sacred  olive  which  Minerva  produced,  and 
which  decided  the  contest,  was  preserved  in 
some  part  of  the  sanctuary. 

It  is  a curious  point  in  tho  archmological  dis- 
cussion having  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
the  area  of  the  temple  that  the  behaviour  of  a 
certain  dog  throws  more  light  upon  it  than  even 
the  narrative  of  the  traveller  Pausanias.  The 
story  is  told  by  one  Philochorus,  who  had  no 
doubt  been  scandalised  by  the  desecration  of 
the  sacred  spot. 

“ A dog  having  entered  into  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  rushed  down  into  the  Pan- 
droseum,  and,  having  mounted  upon  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  Herceius,  which  is  under  the  olive 
tree,  lay  down.”  Now,  consider  the  temple  itself 
divided  into  two  parts  (for  the  levels  differ  by 
many  feet),  the  eastern  and  upper  part  sacred 
to  the  hero  Erechtheus ; the  larger  and  western 
part,  which  is  approached  by  the  four-column 
portico  of  the  noblest  proportion,  to  be  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  ; and  the  Pan- 
droseum,  to  be  the  space  immediately  to 
the  west  of  the  temple,  we  can  see  at  once 
the  manner  in  which  the  dog  behaved,  not 
having  the  fear  either  of  Minerva  or  Jupiter  bo 
fore  her  eyes.  There  are  still  evidences  of  steps 
leading  down  through  a doorway  in  the  western 
wall,  and  there  are  evidences  of  an  enclosure  of 
the  space  westwards  of  the  temple.  Here  would 
then  be  the  olive  tree  and  the  altar  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  garden  and  residence  of  the  virgins  who 
attended  to  the  worship  of  the  nymph  Pandrosus. 
This  space  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a rather 
lofty  and  very  rough  wall,  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  cased  with  finer  work,  but  was  pro- 
bably concealed  by  the  shrubs  or  creepers  of 
the  garden,  and  very  probably  helped  to  support 
the  open  work  beams  of  a trellis  or  'pergola. 
There  seem  to  be  traces  of  some  such  construc- 
tion against  the  west  walls  of  the  Erechtheum. 
The  staircase  shown  in  Inwood’s  plate  is  quite 
imaginary. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Minerva 
of  this  temple  was  more  reverently  worshipped 
than  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  In  the 
great  Panathenaic  festival  every  year,  and  with 
more  extraordinary  pomp  every  fourth  year, 
there  was  a procession  to  this  statue,  and  as  the 
new  temple  which  we  see,  was  necessarily 
limited  in  size  by  the  original  sacred  site,  it 
was  of  the  more  importance  to  embellish  it 
with  ornament,  and  this  has  certainly  been 
done  in  the  most  appropriate  way.  We  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  any  sculpture  in  the 
pediments, — it  may  reasonably  be  concluded 
there  was  not, — but  the  frieze  still  shows  the 
attachments  of  figures.  The  band  of  orna- 
ment which  carries  round  the  line  of  the 
capitals, — themselves  the  perfection  of  all  Ionic 
work, — is  extremely  graceful  and  tender,  and 
the  bases  were  beautifully  carved.  But  there 
was  also  plenty  of  solid  and  plain  masonry, 
some  of  the  stones  being  very  massive.  How- 
ever the  problem  arose,  how  to  give  sufficient 
importance  to  the  south  front  facing  the 
Parthenon.  This  was  solved  by  the,  perhaps 
original,  conception  of  the  Caryatid  portico. 
The  plan  of  the  Erechtheum  did  not  admit  of  a 
public  entrance  at  this  point, — a small  private 
door  for  the  use  of  the  privileged  is  there.  It 
is,  therefore,  rather  a loggia  than  a porch.  The 
pose  of  the  figures  themselves  is  most  remark- 
able, and  they  appear  quite  sufficient  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  They  differ  enough 
amongst  themselves  to  have  individuality, 
whilst  the  idea  given  at  first  sight  is  that  of 
exact  resemblance,  excepting  that  they  are 
contrasted  in  the  pose  of  the  legs  upon  which 
they  chiefly  bear  their  weight.  The  folds  of 
the  drapery  falling  with  a general  appearance 
of  verticality  towards  the  outsides  of  the 
portico  have  a columnar  effect.  All  this  has 
been  well  stated  by  your  President  in  some 
remarks  on  a paper  by  Mr.  Fergusson  on  the 
Erechtheum  in  1876,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  ” of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  for  that  year.* 


* Probably  this  arose  from  variations  in  the  sculptor's 
treatment  of  the  metope  subjects. — Ed. 


we  win  give  the  remainder  in  our  next,  accompan 
by  reproductions  of  a few  of  Mr.  Penrose's  diagrams. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
[FjraglN  connexion  with  Mr.  Waterhovil 
£4  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  ,in 
IfcseiSal  week,  reported  in  another  columxria 
publish  a series  of  measured  drawingiilfl 
various  portions  of  the  abbey.  The  reprcilj 
tion  of  Hollar’s  view  of  the  abbey  fromri* 
north  is  a fair  example  of  the  English  ail 
tectural  engraving  of  the  period,  and  col 
sponds  fairly  with  Newcourt’s  plan,  w , 
frequently  accompanies  it.  It  was  engrJ 
in  1654,  only  two  years  after  Hollar’s  returl 
England.  The  central  lantern  was  not  ~.i| 
erected;  on  the  other  hand,  the  porch  ofcfc 
north  transept  is  still  shown.  It  was  remcl 
when  the  transept  was  restored,  in  the  e 1 
part  of  the  last  century. 

The  other  illustrations  include  one  bayo'ij 
choir,  section  and  elevation,  measured  l(i 
drawn  by  Mr.  E.  Emlyn  White ; the  inte  ] 
face  of  the  south  transept,  measured  and  dr:  j 
by  Mr.  J.  Atwood  Slater,  to  whose  carefult  I 
beautiful  work  we  call  the  more  attention  f 
he  has  not  signed  his  drawing,  as  the  ott 
contributors  have.  Both  these  drawings 
tained  for  their  owners  the  Royal  Acadt  I 
Silver  Medal.  Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell  contribi  I 
a drawing  of  the  screen  of  the  tomhj 
Henry  VII.,  which  obtained  a Medal  of  1c1 
in  the  last  competition  for  the  Pngin  Travel  j 
Studentship  ; Mr.  Maclaren  contributes  cb  | 
ings  of  the  cloisters,  which  obtained  sini  ( 
recognition  on  tho  same  occasion ; and  : I 
Shearman  contributes  an  elevation  of  ' j 
Chapter-house  doorway. 

The  building  is  fully  dealt  with  in  Mr.  WfiJ 
house’s  lecture.  It  only  remains  for  ul 
express  our  best  thanks  to  those  who  havil 
kindly  lent  us  their  drawings,  and  our  apijl 
ciation  of  their  merit  as  specimens  of  an 
tectural  draughtsmanship. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTF 
BUILDERS. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Cerc 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London  t 
held  at  27,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  on; 
25th  ult.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  balance-sheet: 
audited  and  signed,  and  copies  were  ham 
round  for  inspection.  It  was  resolved  “ That 
balance-sheet  as  audited  and  read  be  adoptet 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  report,  and  c 
Chairman  having  addressed  the  meeting  u 
the  several  matters  referred  to  therein,  moi 
that  the  report  as  read  be  adopted. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded,  was  can 
unanimously. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  balloting! 
had  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  Rli 
XV.  and  XVI.,  and  it  was  resolved  : — 


That  the  officers  and  committee,  as  printed  ond 
baUoting-list  forwarded  to  members,  be  elected  forijj 
ensuing  year." 


The  newly-elected  members  having  tall 
office,  the  Chairman,  referring  to  the  rate! 
wages  in  the  London  district,  mentioned  thaifl 
had  been  invited  and  had  attended  the  meetifl 
of  the  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,  'U 
had  refrained  from  speaking,  as  he  did  not  iH 
justified  in  committing  his  colleagues  to  a 
opinions  without  their  having  been  consulted,: 
he  could  not  help  saying  to  those  present  t 
he  was  surprised  at  the  earnestness  and  ini 
ligence  shown  by  several  of  the  working-r 
delegates,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclus 
that  this  Association  would  do  more  by  meet) 
the  representatives  of  the  men  than  it  wot 
by  opposing  the  action  of  the  trade  unions 
Parliament.  After  some  discussion  of  the  s 
ject,  in  which  several  members  took  part,  it  t 
resolved, — 

‘‘That  if  the  workmen  have  any  just  grievance 

implain  of  the  Committee  are  hereby  empowered  to  n> 
them  without  any  further  authority.” 

A letter  to  the  Builder  of  February  141 
1885,  signed  “ H.  S.,”  having  been  read,  a 
the  subject*  spoken  to  by  some  of  those  presel 
it  was  resolved, — 


desirability  of  writing  the  .Hirst  Commissioner  of  Wc’l1 
and  Public  Buildings  requesting  that,  in  accordance  vmi 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  architects,  when  tenc 
for  building  works  have  been  received  and  a decin 
arrived  at,  the  parties  tendering  be  permitted  to  see  a 
of  the  same." 


The  meeting  was  concluded  by  a vote  r 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 


“ Government  tenders." 


See  D on  General  Plan. 
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FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BED  LEAD. 

The  third  lecture  of  this  series*  was  delivered 
the  25th  ult.  by  Professor  Church,  M. A.  The 
iir  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Alfred  Preston,  Past- 
ister  of  the  company. 

Professor  Church  commenced  by  saying  that 
hough  the  lecture  bore  the  title  of  “ Black, 
bite,  and  Red  Lead,”  thero  was,  strictly 
aaking,  no  such  substance  as  black  lead, 
ere  were  three  ways  in  which  white  lead  was 
mufactured.  The' first  was  the  Dutch  pro- 
38,  consisting  in  taking  metallic  lead  in  the 
•m  of  a grid  and  coiling  it,  or  placing  a coil  of 
eet  lead  in  a crucible  or  vessel  containing  vine- 
r,  and  surrounded  by  a quantity  of  fermenting 
l or  manure.  A large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
.s  thus  given  off,  and  was  the  chief  agent  in  the 
mufacture  of  white  lead.  Two  other  con- 
tuents  entered  into  its  composition,  the 
p being  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  other 
ing  water  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  result 
these  was  to  produce  an  attack  on  the 
(tallic  lead,  which  was  a pure  elementary  sub- 
mce,  and  in  the  end  they  got  the  metallic 
.d  with  its  shining  surface  thoroughly  corroded, 
a.  mass  of  white  lead  with  lead  in  the  centre, 
e next  process  was  a much  simpler  one,  but 
paired  a great  deal  of  attention.  It  was 
rented  by  a French  chemist,  and  was  also 
ictised  in  England  by  a chemist  named 
nson.  In  this  case  carbonic  acid  gas  from  any 
irce,  such  as  that  resulting  from  the  action  of 
d upon  chalk,  was  passed  into  a solution  of 
state  of  lead.  The  acetate  contained  oxide  of 
•6  in  excess  of  the  quantity  requisite  to  form  it, 
d when  the  carbonic  acid  was  passed  through 
x white  powder  was  deposited  in  the  form  of 
ite  lead.  The  third  process  was  invented  by 

0 chemists, — Dale  and  Milner.  In  this 
itance,  a yellow  combination  of  lead  and 
pgen  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts, 
th  common  Balt  one  part,  and  water  sixteen 
rts.  These  were  ground  together  for  four  or 
b hours.  The  mixture  was  then  transferred 
a leaden  vat,  and  on  carbonic  acid  gas  being 
3sed  through  it  to  a certain  point,  they  got 
ite  lead.  There  was  still  another  process, 
t as  it  produced  white  lead  of  an  inferior 
[xracter,  he  would  not  deal  with  it.  White 
[d  consisted  of  two  substances,  not  always 
psent  in  exactly  the  same  proportions,  but 
!ry  nearly  so  in  all  good  samples.  It  was  a 
[npound  of  two  proportions  of  carbonate  of 
d and  one  proportion  of  hydrate  of  lead, 
e following  was  the  chemical  formula  of 
|ite  lead : — 

PbH202.2PbC03. 

metimes  the  samples  were  grey,  arising  from 
9 grid  or  core  not  being  separated  from  the 
Lite  lead,  a small  quantity  of  finely  divided 
id  spoiling  the  white  tone  of  the  mass  out- 
e.  Occasionally  a sample  would  appear 
lowish,  caused  by  one  of  the  oxides  of  lead 
ng  present.  Another  defect  of  white  lead 
•se  from  the  presence  of  too  much  hydrate  of 
d.  It  sometimes  contained  too  much  carbonate 
lead,  and  then  it  would  not  grind  readily, 
was  desirable  that  white  lead  should  be 
>roughly  washed  from  sugar  of  lead  if  it  was 
be  used  for  the  finest  work, — and,  indeed,  it 
s better  for  all  work.  The  lecturer  then 
erred  to  Venice,  Hamburg,  and  Dutch  white 
d,  demonstrating  by  experiment  how  to  tell 
ether  the  material  was  adulterated.  Nitric 
d was  a useful  agent  for  detecting  adultera- 
□.  He  had  bought  several  samples,  and 
nd  that  the  majority  were  unadul- 
ated, but  in  employing  house  - painters 
had  detected  that  the  paint  with  which  they 

1 been  supplied  had  been  adulterated.  The 
vantages  of  white  lead  were  body  and  density, 
drying  character,  and  its  economical  union 
h oil  containing  the  particles  of  paint  and 
■ surface  on  which  they  were  spread.  This 
3 to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  old  oil  paintings  and 

putty  made  only  of  white  lead  and  linseed 
In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  they 
aid  notice  that  the  parts  of  the  pictures 
ich  had  been  best  preserved  were  the  high 
its,  in  which  flake  white  had  been 
jely  used.  The  preservative  effect  of 
flake  white  formed  a lead  soap,  and  a 
d substance  which  was  almost  imperishable. 

3 disadvantages  of  white  lead  were  that 


For  reports  of  the  two  previous  lectures  see  p.  264, 
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it  discoloured  and  was  poisonous.  Peroxide  of 
hydrogen  would  get  rid  of  the  tarnish  of  lead. 
White  lead,  again,  would  dissolve  in  the  acids  of 
the  stomach,  and  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
there  was  a peculiar  effect  to  be  observed : 
at  the  point  where  the  teeth  joined  the  gums 
there  was  a slaty  blue  line.  This  arose  chiefly 
from  want  of  care  in  eating  with  unwashed 
hands,  and  sometimes  from  the  powdered  lead 
being  inhaled  and  swallowed.  Thero  were  two 
remedies  for  lead  poisoning ; a pleasantly  acidu- 
lous drink  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  turned  the 
white  lead  into  sulphate  of  lead,  which  was  prac- 
tically insoluble.  The  other  remedy  was  iodide 
of  potassium,  which  should  be  carefully  used.  A 
specially  prepared  respirator  was  a most  impor- 
tant precaution.  A species  of  white  lead  which 
was  practically  non-poisonous  had  lately  been 
introduced.  It  was  a sulphate  of  lead,  to  which 
was  added  a small  quantity  of  zinc  white.  Red 
lead  was  the  densest  of  the  three,  and  often 
was  made  by  roasting  white  lead.  It  was 
an  oxide  of  lead,  and  its  formula  was  : — 

Pb304. 

Red  lead  when  boiled  with  oil  had  a great 
power  of  drying  and  preserving  wood.  It  was 
sometimes  adulterated  with  brick-dust  and  red 
oxide  of  iron.  Weak  nitric  acid  dissolved  red 
lead  into  a clear  solution  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  bit  of  sugar.  If  the  red  lead  con- 
tained brick-dust  or  oxide  of  iron,  they  would 
not  dissolve.  Black-lead  was  carbon,  and 
was  as  much  an  element  as  oxygen. 
The  carbon  existed  in  three  forms, — in  dia- 
monds, black-lead,  and  charcoal  or  soot.  Gra- 
phite or  plumbago  was  a better  term  than 
black-lead.  Graphite  had  been  said  to  be  the 
only  perfect  pigment,  and  would  stand  a high 
temperature.  Black-lead  was  adulterated  with 
ground  anthracite  coal,  and  with  gas  carbon 
from  the  retorts.  Graphite  would  stand  a fire- 
red  heat  without  burning,  while  the  soot  or 
carbon  burned  away. 


The  fourth  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last.  The  subject  treated  of  in  this 
lecture  was  “ The  Shoring  of  Buildings.”  The 
lecture  was  very  fully  illustrated  by  models  and 
drawings,  and  the  large  hall  was  completely 
filled  by  an  attentive  audience.  We  defer  a 
report  until  next  week. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AT  BRUSSELS. 

The  Communal  Council  of  Brussels  has 
applied  to  the  Belgian  Government  for  autho- 
rity to  spend  55,7201.  during  the  current  year 
for  the  completion  of  primary  schools.  There 
is  a school  in  the  Rue  Haute,  which  will  cost 
moro  than  10,2001. ; another  in  the  Rue  Schaer- 
beck,  4,0001.,  and  a third,  Impasse  Canivet, 
estimated  by  the  architect,  M.  Samyn,  at 
20,4401.  But  these  are  not  the  only  expenses 
that  the  town  is  incurring  for  the  promotion  of 
education.  The  building  of  the  Royal  Athenteum 
cost  19,8841.  in  1883  and  40,0001.  in  1884.  This 
important  structure  will  be  completed  during 
the  course  of  the  present  year  for  a further 
cost  of  about  20,0001.  When  we  consider  that 
Brussels  is,  after  all  and  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a small  town,  this  expenditure  in  the  noble 
cause  of  education  is  very  creditable.  But 
there  are  many  other  calls  on  the  public  purse. 
The  tourist  and  the  student  of  Renaissance  and 
Gothic  architecture  will  rejoice,  this  year,  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Maison  du  Roi.  This  cele- 
brated building,  formerly  used  as  the  seat 
of  local  authorities,  was  built  from  1514  to 
1525.  Here  it  was  that  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horne  were  confined  the  night  before  then- 
execution.  To  prevent  a rescue,  planks,  it  is 
said,  were  placed,  reaching  from  the  balcony  to 
the  scaffold,  situated  in  the  great  square.  Thus 
the  building  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
independence  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
rebellion  against  Catholio  and  Spanish  domina- 
tion. In  1767,  this  structure,  which  is  also 
sometimes  designated  as  the  Halle  au  Pain, 
was  most  clumsily  and  inartistically  restored. 
Some  years  ago  the  original  plans  were  found, 
and,  in  1873,  it  was  determined  to  efface  the 
traces  of  the  previous  restoration,  and  recon- 
struct according  to  first  and  superior  designs  of 
the  sixteenth  centniy.  On  this  work  close  upon 
40,000?.  have  been  spent,  and  during  the  present 
year  8,000?.  more  will  be  required,  principally  for 
fixtures,  doors,  &c.  M.  Jamaer  has  completed 
his  studies  of  the  galleries  and  balconies,  and  the 
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gallery  leading  to  the  office  of  the  Burgomaster 
is  almost  finished.  In  the  Gothic  hall  two  large 
bronze  statues  will  be  placed,  but  the  models 
of  the  nine  other  statues,  also  required,  have 
not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission. 

Early  in  the  year  works  for  the  Provincial 
Government  House  of  Brussels  will  be  put  up 
for  competition.  The  details  concerning  these 
adjudications  fill  a volume  of  628  pages;  and, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  Hans,  the 
principal  engineer  of  the  Ponts  et  Chaussees 
administration,  the  total  cost  is  put  down  at 
98,280?.,  and  the  caution  money  required  from 
the  contractors,  at  4,920?.  These  works  relate 
principally  to  the  enlarging,  deepening,  &c.,  of 
the  Brussels  and  Charleroi  Canal.  There  will 
be  also  ten  aqueduct  syphons,  five  draw-bridges, 
ten  ordinary  bridges,  together  with  pavement, 
embankments,  &c.  To  explain  all  these  details 
it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  up  sixty-five 
different  plans ; and  the  entire  work  must  be 
completed  in  two  years,  or  a penalty  of  100 
francs  for  every  day’s  delay  will  bo  inflicted. 
Something  also  is  to  be  done  with  respect  to 
the  beautifying  of  Brussels,  and  the  housing  of 
the  poor ; 44,000?.  will  be  devoted  to  the 
transformation  of  the  small  district  of  La 
Vierge  Noire, — a quarter  which  has  barely 
400  inhabitants.  Finally,  24,000?.  are  put 
down  for  continuing  the  improvement  and 
development  of  the  north-east  or  fashion- 
able Quartier  Leopold.  Altogether  it  will  be 
seen  that  neither  political  disturbances  nor 
commercial  depression  have  checked  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  town  of  Brussels.  No 
important  project  has  been  abandoned,  and 
many  new  proposals  are  seriously  entertained. 
This  is  most  fortunate,  as  the  number  of  work- 
men out  of  employ  is  daily  increasing,  and  the 
distress  would  bo  doubly  keen  if  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  private  enterprise  failed  in 
providing  work. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Glasgow  Incorporated  Institute 
of  Architects  took  place  at  St.  Enoch’s  Hotel 
on  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  James  Sellars,  President, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
ex-vice-president,  was  croupier.  The  Chair- 
man, in  proposing  the  toast  of  “The  Institute,” 
said  that  the  names  of  such  men  as  the  late 
Alexander  Thomson  and  James  Salmon,  George 
Bell,  JohD  Baird,  and  John  Burnet,  would  long 
be  remembered  as  the  fathers  of  the  Institute ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  those  men,  and  of 
those  who  came  after  them,  the  Institute  had 
long  ago  entered  on  a useful  career,  doing  good 
earnest  work  in  the  past,  taking  part  in  all 
matters  of  public  interest  connected  with  the 
architectural  profession,  and  justifying  its 
claim  to  a position  of  influence  among  similar 
societies  in  Glasgow.  With  regard  to  archi- 
tectural education,  Mr.  Sellars  said  that  a 
Chair  of  Architecture  at  the  University 
was  required,  in  order  to  secure  the 
status  and  the  proper  recognition  of  archi- 
tecture as  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Re- 
ferring to  the  “Alexander  Thomson  Travelling 
Studentship,”  the  funds  for  which  will  be  avail- 
able in  about  two  years,  Mr.  Sellars  said  that  a 
sum  of  money  was  collected  by  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  Mr.  Thomson  at  his  death,  and  after 
providing  a bust  of  the  deceased  architect,  which 
is  now  in  the  Corporation  Galleries,  the  balancu 
has  been  invested,  and  every  three  years  a sum 
of  60?.  or  70?.  will  be  available  and  competed 
for  by  young  architects,  the  successful  candi- 
date being  awarded  the  money,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  help  him  in  his  studies.  No  more 
fitting  tribute,  said  Mr.  Sellars,  could  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Alexander  Thomson,  who  was 
himself  an  earnest  student  all  through  his  too 
short  career,  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity  the  name  of  one  of 
Glasgow’s  most  distinguished  architects.  Some- 
thing is  also  being  done  for  the  architectural 
education  of  the  young  men  in  the  profession, 
and  that  by  the  youDg  men  themselves.  The 
Glasgow  Architectural  Association  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  this  way.  Mr.  Sellars  con- 
cluded by  referring  to  the  proposed  Police  Bill 
for  Glasgow  and  to  other  matters  of  local 
interest. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday  evening 
last.  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal  was  in  the  chair. 
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A paper  wag  read  by  Mr.  W.  Doubleday  on 
“Symbolism  in  Art,’'  which  was  copiously 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  sketches.  The 
lecturer  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  age  of 
symbolism  had  not  passed  away,  and  that  in 
modern  architectural  works  the  necessity  of 
symbolic  representation  would  frequently  occur, 
more  especially  in  all  buildings  erected  for  the 
worship  of  the  deity.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and 
supported  by  Messrs.  Victor  Scruton  (hon.  sec.), 
J.  Cotton,  and  F.  Cross. 


THE  FOLK-LORE  AND  ART  OF  OLD 
JAPAN. 

Tins  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  lecture 
delivered  by  Capt.  Charles  Pfoundes,  F.R.G.S.. 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  Conduit-street,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  2Gth  ult.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  vice-president  of  the  society.  The  lecturer 
pointed  out  that  the  art  of  Old  Japan,  that 
is,  the  true  art  of  the  cultured  natives,  derives 
so  much  of  its  art  motive,  and  so  many  of  its 
ideals,  from  the  folk-lore,  the  myths,  and 
legends,  that  we  must  know  something  of  these 
before  we  can  properly  understand  the  art,  or 
have  any  true  conception  whatever  of  the 
meaning,  the  origin,  of  the  compositions  that  are 
so  ably  depicted  in  the  characteristic  Japanese 
delineations.  In  the  decorative  design  of  wares, 
even  of  those  fabricated  for  foreign  use,  how- 
ever cheap,  we  find  those  well-known  groupings 
that  to  the  native,  and  also  to  the  well-informed 
foreigner,  recall  the  most  popular  poetic  ideas, 
the  best  known  legends,  and  the  numerous  plots 
of  romance  or  play,  so  familiar  to  all  classes  of 
the  Japanese.  Beginning  with  the  native 
myths,  the  Japanese  story  of  the  Creation, 
when  from  Chaos  order  was  evolved;  then  the 
successive  acts  of  creation  of  beasts  of  the  field, 
birds  of  the  air,  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  semi-divine 
man,  we  follow  on  from  legend  to  legend, 
throughout  the  most  important  epoch  of 
Japanese  history.  War  and  love,  loyalty  and 
revenge,  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people,  to  civilise  the  rude  aborigines,  all 
form  salient  features  in  the  art  work  of  the 
designers.  Besides  the  pictorial  art  and  book 
illustration,  the  caligraphic  art  takes  a high 
place.  In  a former  lecture  before  the  Society 
on  the  System  and  Meaning  of  the  Art  of  Old 
Japan,  some  of  these  points  were  dealt  with  by 
the  author,  and  in  a still  earlier  lecture  he 
essayed  to  elucidate  the  connexion  between  the 
art  and  the  literature,  and  entered  somewhat 
fully  into  the  caligraphy,  of  the  Japanese.  It 
was  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  again  travel 
over  that  portion  of  the  subject,  but  a little 
explanation  might  bear  repetition,  as  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  written  character,  and  why 
it  affected  the  art  so  much.  As  it  is  not  an 
alphabet  or  a mere  syllabary,  but  an  ideo- 
graphic character,  derived  from  hieroglyphic 
forms,  it  appeals  to  the  eye,  beyond  its  mere 
phonetic  value ; and  in  illustrations  of  myth 
legend,  or  curious  rite  or  custom,  a few  of  these 
Chinese  written  characters,  as  used  by  the 
Japanese,  throw  much  light  upon  the  suggestive 
sketch  as  to  the  intention  of  the  artist.  The 
enamel  and  cloisonne  wares  called  “ seven 
jewels  ” show  the  seven  colours : pink,  coral, 
amber,  mother-of-pearl,  emerald,  agate,  pearl, 
and  crystal ; gold  and  silver  are  included  in  the 
term,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  these  groupings  in  ancient  Indian  and 
Chinese  jewelled  articles  intended  for  religious 
uses.  Whilst  the  Japanese  have  incorporated 
much  from  the  adjoining  continent  of  China, 
all  this  appears  as  merely  engrafted  on  the 
indigenous  stock;  and  the  scholarly  native 
draws  a sharply-defined  line  between  the 
foreign  and  the  “native”  myth,  legend, 
and  poem.  Whether  in  wood  or  ivory  carving, 
in  bronze  casting,  in  inlaid  metal,  or  other 
work,  the  same  series  of  ideas  are  found 
repeated  and  perpetuated;  but  the  Japanese 
are  judicious  and  expert  in  the  selection  of 
material,  and  of  design  to  suit  the  uses  and  the 
forms  of  the  articles.  Indeed,  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  daily  life,  the  manners,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  iB 
absolutely  essential  for  a true  understanding  of 
the  art  of  this  most  interesting  people.  Un- 
fortunately, in  recent  years,  they  have  diverged 
widely  from  the  traditional  lines,  and  are  sink- 
ing into  imitation,  not  only  of  foreign  wares, 
but  actually  are  copying  foreign  imitations  of 


their  own  older  wares,  now  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  much  of  which  is  to  be 
found,  not  duly  valued  or  appreciated,  any- 
where but  in  Japan.  With  our  modern  arbitrary 
art  canon  and  recent  “ scientific  educational” 
art  machinery,  we  cannot  criticise  Japanese 
work  in  its  detail  of  execution  ; but  in  the 
sketch,  or  group  depicted  on  any  Japanese 
article,  in  the  “lozenges”  that  contain  the 
“ blazon  ” of  an  ancient  clan,  much  will  be  found 
of  deep  interest.  The  realistic  and  servile  copy- 
ing of  the  beautiful  Nature  that  the  Japanese 
is  so  happily  surrounded  by,  and  which  he  so 
thoroughly  appreciates,  is  not  the  sole  forte 
of  the  Japanese  artist ; but  to  grasp  the  idealis- 
tic art,  to  adequately  enjoy  its  beauties  and 
depth  of  meaning,  one  must  undergo  a course 
of  training,  a long  series  of  studious  investi- 
gation into  classical  and  native  literature,  into 
history,  legend,  poem,  and  folk-lore. 


amongst  them  a little  more.  He  was  quite  surd 
that  many  of  thorn  would  be  very  pleased  to  comply  | 
for  architects  could  not  but  feel  their  indebtedness  i 
to  such  men  as  wereto  be  fouud  amongst  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Institution.  He  should  like  to  see  at 
eminent  architect  like  Mr.  Waterhouse  occupying- 
their  chair  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  j ' 


WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

Sir, — The  appearance  of  the  beautiful  draw  I 
ing  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Barry’s  design  for  com' 
pleting  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster  in  thi 
Builder  of  Jan.  24  shows  evidently  that  th< 
public  are  interested  in  the  completion  of  the 
surroundings  of  Westminster  Hall. 

I venture,  therefore,  to  inclose  a sketch  plar  j 
containing  an  idea  for  devoting  the  central 
space,  called  “ The  Hall  Court,”  to  the  purposee’* 
| of  a “ Campo  Santo.”  I wish  it  to  be  con’ 


Suggestion  for  Devoting  the  Ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Law  Courts  at 
Westminster  to  a Campo  Santo. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF 
BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  this  Institution  took  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Saturday,  the  28th ult.,  the  Governor, 
Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.,  in  the  chair,  supported 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove.  Mr.  W.  Scrivener,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  and  several  other  master 
builders  and  builders’  merchants.  The  company 
numbered  upwards  of  130. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “The  Provident  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works,”  asked  all  who  were 
present  to  do  what  they  could  in  support  of  so  ex- 
cellent an  institution.  Such  support  could,  perhaps, 
best  be  given  by  making  known  the  objects  of  the 
Institution  to  those  for  whose  advantage  it  was 
established,  now  upwards  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
annual  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  directors  was 
very  limited,  but,  small  as  it  was,  it  enabled  them  to 
do  a great  amount  of  good.  There  were,  he  hoped, 
many  builders’  foremen  who  would  some  day  bo 
masters,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  then  forget 
the  claims  of  the  Institution,  which  had  two  classes 
of  members,  viz.,  ordinary  members  and  honorary 
members.  The  first-named  class  of  members  sub- 
scribed to,  and  were  entitled  under  certain  conditions 
to  participate  in,  the  Provident  Fund. 

Mr.  Bedford,  the  secretary,  in  responding,  said 
that  among  the  members  of  the  Institution  who  had 
risen  to  be  masters,  was  tho  late  Mr.  William  Bangs. 
Since  its  establishment,  the  Institution  had  ex- 
pended the  sum  of  5,639 1. 15s.  in  affording  relief  and 
granting  pensions  to  infirm  and  aged  members,  their 
widows  and  orphans.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bedford 
referred  to  the  great  services  which  had  been 
rendered  to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Plucknett  as 
Governor  during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  George  Groome,  vice-chairman,  next  proposed 
“The  Governor,”  Mr.  Plucknett  briefly  replying. 

The  other  toasts  included  “ The  Trustees,”  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  Derry,  financial  secretary,  and 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  W.  Scrivener  and 
Mr.  J.  Dove;  “The  Builders,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ross,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Hall  ; “ The  Officers 
of  the  Institution,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Welch,  treasurer;  and  “The 
Architects  and  Surveyors,”  proposed  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  responded  to  (in  the  absence  of  an  archi- 
tect or  surveyor)  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  who  sug- 
gested that  architects  should  be  invited  to  come 


sidered  an  addendum  to  Mr.  Barry’s  plans,  and 
not  in  any  way  conflicting  with  them. 

The  grand  idea  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to  devote 
a large  portion  of  Abingdon-street  to  the  object' 
I have  in  view  will  probably  never  be  carriedii : 
out.  I therefore  submit  the  scheme  with 
greater  confidence,  because  it  can  be  initiated 
at  once,  and  at  no  expense  for  purchasing  thet 
land,  &c. 

A 8 far  as  I can  gather  from  your  pages,  pro-;, 
fessional  opinion  is  generally  opposed  to  Mr.' 
Pearson’s  proposal  to  cover  and  inclose  the! 
space  between  the  flying  buttresses  as  a standu 
for  horses.  This  would  be  sacrilege  ! 

The  idea  I submit  does  not  in  auy  way  inter-ii 
fere  with  Mr.  Barry’s  plan,  except  that  it 
narrows  St.  Margaret’s-street  in  order  to  obtain; 
a more  rectangular  quadrangle  for  my  sug-i 
gested  Campo  Santo.  This  I propose  to  be 
150  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  a cloister  about  20  ft. 
wide  round  it.  This  cloister  might  be  two 
stories  in  height,  and  would  provide  accomrno-i; 
dation  for  tablets,  busts,  and  statues  for  the: 
illustrious  dead,  whose  remains  would  be  de-( 
posited  in  the  central  space,  or  Campo  Santo, i 
for  many  years  to  come.  Access  could  be 
obtained  from  New  Palace  Yard  and  St.  1 
Margaret-street,  and  from  Westminster  Hall,; 
and  a circular  staircase  would  connect  the  two- 
floors.  J.  W.  Walton-Wilson. 

*#*  Of  course,  as  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Walton-;' 
Wilson’s  plan  involves  setting  the  line  of  thet 
new  buildings  parallel  to  Westminster  Hall,; 
and  therefore  producing  that  narrow  strait  in 
St.  Margarot’s-lane  which  Mr.  C.  Barry’s  planl 
was  specially  modified  to  avoid. 


The  Alexandra  Home  for  Lady  Students] 
of  Music. — We  are  informed  that  the  American : 
Elevator  Company  have  been  instructed  to  1 
furnish  one  of  their  “Standard  Hydraulic  EleG 
vators”  for  passenger  service  in  this  building,  ii 
which  is  being  erected  in  connexion  with  the  ti 
Royal  College  of  Music,  as  a home  for  those  of) 
the  lady  students  of  the  college  whose  homes  i 
are  out  of  London. 
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TREDGOLD’S  CARPENTRY. 

Sib, — I am  much  obliged  to  your  reviewer  for 
ointing  out  some  typographical  errors  that  have 
ccidentally  occurred  in  the  new  edition  of  this 
rork ; these  will  all  be  corrected  before  any 
lore  copies  are  issued  by  the  publishers. 

With  regard  to  the  apparent  error  in  “ inte- 
ration,”  at  page  50,  upon  which  the  reviewer 
as  laid  so  much  stress,  I beg  to  say  that  it  is 
•imply  the  omission  of  the  figure  “4”  before 
x in  printing  the  equation  of  the  second 
itegration. 

Your  reviewer  suggests  that  I “ might  have 
rawn  the  line  at  the  calculus”  ; but  in  this 
;spect  I only  followed  the  example  set  by 
revious  editors  and  by  Tredgold  himself,  who 
aed  the  “ calculus  ” in  several  parts  of  the 
ork. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  especial  attention  was 
lid  to  the  revision  of  the  “ Tables  of  Scant- 
ngs,”  every  scantling  being  carefully  con- 
dered ; in  some  cases  it  was  thought  inexpedient 
) adhere  strictly  to  the  results  obtained  by  the 
irmulm,  but  in  general  those  results  have  been 
ibulated  with  some  allowance  for  con- 
ngencies. 

In  the  references  to  other  works  the  “ page  ” 
ib  been  purposely  omitted,  as  many  of  them 
ive  gone  through  Beveral  editions,  and  it 
jpeared  to  me  that  giving  pages  would  in  many 
ises  tend  only  to  mislead  and  confuse  the 
ader.  E.  Wyndham  Tahn. 


rAXATION  OF  SURVEYORS’  CHARGES 
IN  COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Sir, — In  the  interests  of  surveyors,  and  also  in 
ose  of  owners  whose  property  may  be  required  by 
iblio  bodies  or  railway  companies,  we  think  it 
jht  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  facts  as  to  a com- 
msation  case  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  on 
half  of  the  land-owner,  with  reference  to  the 
ifair  and  merciless  manner  in  which  the  sur- 
yors’  charges  have  been  taxed  by  Master  Francis. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881  the  Kingston 
d London  Railway  Compauy  gave  notice  to  take 
tne  twenty  acres  of  land  and  good  dwelling-houses, 
th  large  gardens,  &c.,  situate  at  Wandsworth,  and 
claim  was  sent  in  by  us  amounting  to  42,861L 
ie  case  was  taken  to  arbitration,  and  an  amount 
34,500L  was  awarded  as  compensation  in  March, 
84,  the  business  having  been  in  hand  nearly  three 
ars. 

This  case  required  a great  deal  more  considera- 
>n  than  is  usual,  in  consequence  of  its  dealing  with 
tiding  land,  ground-rents,  severance,  and  con- 
piential  damage. 

The  railway  company  had  five  surveyors,  all  of 
10m  gave  evidence,  and  two  counsel  were  employed 
the  company. 

We  acted  as  the  claimant’s  surveyors,  and  our 
\ C.  W.  Lee  was  her  arbitrator,  and  gave  evidence 
fore  the  umpire,  being  supported  by  Mr.  Driver, 
\ Galsworthy,  and  Mr.  Bousfield,  who  were  all 
led  and  gave  evidence. 

The  surveyors’  charges  were  as  under,  viz.  : — 

'.  C.  W.  Lee  (arbitrator)  for  valuations,  reports, 
plans,  and  all  other  services  extending  over 
nearly  three  years,  and  attending  on  three  days 
and  giving  evidence  before  the  umpire,  and 

several  disbursements £292 

. Driver,  also  valuation  and  report,  and  witness 
in  support  and  giving  evidence  two  days  before 

the  umpire  201 

'.  Galswmthy,  ditto,  ditto 201 

. Bousfield,  ditto,  ditto 201 

Total £895 

The  bills  were  taken  before  Taxing-master  Francis 
taxation,  with  the  following  result : — 

£.  s.  d. 

. Lee  was  allowed  qualifying  fee...  31  10  0 
and  two  days’ attendance...  6 6 0 

B 37  16  0 

. Bousfield,  ditto  31  10  0 

and  ditto  6 6 0 

_ . r 37  16  0 

. Driver,  two  days’  attendance  only 6 6 0 

(No  qualifying  fee) 

. Galsworthy,  two  days’  attendance  6 6 0 

(No  qualifying  fee) 

Total £98  4 0 

rhere  is  an  utter  want  of  principle  shown  in  the 
thod  of  taxation. 

tfr.  Lee,  whose  work  extended  over  about  three 
irs,  is  only  allowed  the  same  amount  as  that  given 
Mr.  Bousfield,  one  of  the  supporting  witnesses, 
ilst  Mr.  Driver  and  Mr.  Galsworthy,  who  were  in 
icisely  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Bousfield,  were 
h allowed  one-Bixth  of  the  amount  allotted  to  that 
itleman. 

fhe  scale  of  fees  allowed  is  also  entirely  inade- 
ite,  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
irged,  Messrs.  Driver,  Galsworthy,  and  Bousfield 
'ing  charged  on  Ryde’s  scale,  plus  SI.  SI.  per 
m for  attendance  before  the  umpire,  and  Mr. 
>’s  charge  being  a moderate  one  for  the  amount 
work  done. 


If  the  bills  of  claimants’  surveyors  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  manner  by  taxing-masters,  it  will  be- 
come necessary  for  the  claimants  to  add  their  sur- 
veyors’ charges  to  the  amount  claimed  as  a separate 
item  of  compensation,  and  these  charges  will  have 
to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  tribunal  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  case. 

Lee  Bros.  & Pain. 


“ NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST 
TENDER.” 

Sir, — Observing  some  letters  on  the  above  subject 
in  your  valuable  columns,  it  has  struck  me  to  sug- 
gest to  builders,  contractors,  and,  in  fact,  to  all 
firms  who  are  constantly  giving  tenders  for  doing 
certain  work  and  for  the  supply  of  goods,  that  they 
should  resolve  to  refuse  to  tender  when  it  is  stated 
in  the  specification  “that  they  [the  authority]  will 
not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
tender”;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  I would 
suggest  the  forming  of  an  ‘'Association”  or 
“ Defence  League,”  with  a large  representative 
committee,  to  enlist  firms  willing  to  be  members, 
and  to  organise  branch  leagues,  so  that  every  informa- 
tion could  be  gathered  on  any  such  tender  in  exist- 
ence, and,  if  necessary,  to  bring  their  grievances 
before  Parliament.  With  a combined  movement 
of  this  kind,  I am  sure  it  would  succeed  in  stopping 
such  secret  practices  and  favouritism  as  are  known  to 
exist.  This  is  a matter  I have  often  thought  about, 
and  I am  willing  to  start  an  honorary  movement  of 
this  kind  if  firms  who  would  be  willing  to  join  will 
communicate  with  me,  and  if  I find  plenty  of  such 
support,  I will  ask  you  again  to  assist  me  by  giving 
publicity  to  the  movement. 

Wm.  Andrew  Williams. 

No.  4,  Brighton-terrace,  Foxberry-road, 

Jirock  ley. 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

SiR,— “M.  of  M.,”  “J.  B.,”  and  other  Scotch 
enthusiasts,  aro  in  error  on  the  subject  of  what 
they  call  the  national  arms  of  Scotland.  What  they 
speak  of  are  the  arms  of  the  sovereign, — individual, 
personal  property.  If  the  sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  chooses  when  in  Scotland,  from  amiable 
condescension  to  weak  national  vanity,  to  alter  the 
arms  as  usually  borne,  he  or  she  can  do  so  : they  are 
dealing  with  their  own  ; but  it  is  absurd  of  the 
Scotch  people  making  claim  to  such  alteration  as  a 
right,  as  though  the  arms  belonged  to  them.  As  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  England,  being  the 
greater  nation,  thearms  of  its  sovereign,  as  derived 
from  Henry  II. , should  take  precedence  when  in 
combination  with  those  of  James  VI.,  as  both 
cannot  be  first.  The  arms  of  Scotland  are  the 
St.  Andrew’s  cross  ; of  England,  St.  George’s  cross. 

P.  E.  Masey. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,526,  Locks  for  Railway  Carriage  Doors 
W.  H.  St.  Aubin. 

The  body  of  the  lock-case  is  cast  in  one  piece,  to 
it  is  fitted  the  front  end.  The  bolt  of  the  lock  has 
circular  bosses  at  each  end  working  in  circular  holes, 
formed  partly  in  the  sides  and  partly  in  projections 
from  the  front.  In  place  of  the  mainspring  gene- 
rally used,  the  bolt  bears  upon  one  end  of  a lever 
and  is  centred  at  about  the  middle  of  the  lock,  and 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  connected  to  a spring. 
The  great  advantage  is  the  replacing  of  the  spring, 
which  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  by  a device 
which,  answering  the  same  end,  is  staple  and  far 
less  likely  to  get  disarranged  in  working. 

145.  Fire-grates  and  Stoves.  J.  Bate. 

The  fire-grate  is  divided  by  a grating  or  partition, 
and  the  space  behind  is  used  for  burning  cinders  or 
small  coal  whilst  larger  coal  is  consumed  in  the  main 
portion  of  the  grate.  Thus  a cheerful  fire  may 
easily  be  maintained.  The  grating  may  be  re- 
placed with  a fire-basket  with  fine  perforations, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose. 

408,  Spades,  Shovels,  &c.  T.  Parkes. 

The  piece  joining  the  blade  to  the  handle  is  made 
wedge-shaped,  and  is  furnished  with  a double  flange 
on  each  side.  It  fits  into  a wedge-shaped  slot  on 
the  blade,  and  the  flanges  are  then  riveted  to  the 
blade. 

164,  Sash-fastener.  F.  Lea. 

A curved  lever  is  actuated  by  a projection  over 
the  lever  of  the  ordinary  sash-fastener,  so  as  to 
bring  a part  of  the  fastener  at  right  angles  across 
the  meeting-rails  of  the  sash,  from  which  position 
it  cannot  be  moved  from  without. 

2,123,  Combination  Tool  for  Gasfitters.  G. 
Plumpton. 

This  is  a modification  of  the  ordinary  gas  pliers, 
with  the  handles  widened  out  so  as  to  receive  a solid 
screwing  die  as  near  to  the  joint  as  possible. 
Square  lugs  on  the  die  fit  into  corresponding  holes 
in  the  handles,  which  again  may  be  utilised  upon 
the  removal  of  the  dies  for  turning  an  ordinary  tap 
or  receiver.  If  desired,  cutting-tools  in  place  of 
the  screwing- tools  may  be  substituted. 


4,176,  Constructing  and  Applying  Blocks  for 
Building.  W.  R.  Cornell. 

This  is  a method  of  constructing  and  applying 
blocks  of  concrete,  &c.,  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  for  ventilation.  The  blocks  are  applied  in 
forming  air  spaces  or  passages  in  the  walls  of  a 
building  through  which  foul  air  may  be  with- 
drawn from  within  the  building  by  the  action  of 
the  heat  from  the  ordinary  fires,  and  either  b& 
discharged  into  the  outer  air,  or  burned  in  the 
said  fires  as  may  be  desired.  The  walls  are  built- 
of  concrete  with  a deep  depression  on  one  face,  and 
these  leave  an  open  passage  in  the  section  of  the 
wall  which  is  utilised  for  the  extraction  of  foul- 
air,  &c. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Feb.  20.  — 2,312,  J.  Butterworth,  Hot-water- 
Supply  Apparatus. — 2,316,  R.  Welford  and  Others,. 
Sanitary  and  other  Pipes.  -2,315,  J.  Bewick,  Roofing 
or  other  Lath  or  Wood  Cutting  Machines. — 2,319, 
T.  Normanton,  Water-pipes  and  Flushing  Cisterns- 
to  prevent  bursting  by  frost. — 2,323,  G.  Oulton, 
SolderiDg  Irons  heated  by  Gas-jet  or  Flame. — 2,326, 
J.  Smith,  Mounting  or  Attaching  Door-handles. — 
2,349,  A.  Clark,  Combined  Truck  and  Ladder. 

Feb.  21. — 2,360,  H.  Fletcher,  Protracted  Set 
Square. — 2,364,  P.  Hanway,  Water-closet  Seats  or- 
Oovers. — 2,373,  B.  Gordon,  Flushing  Apparatus. 

Feb.  23. — 2,408,  C.  Harvey,  Ventilating  Sewers, 
Drains,  Cesspools,  &c. — 2,412,  J.  Tullocb,  Sash- 
cased  Window. — 2,424,  T.  Dykes,  Improvements  in 
Girders. — 2,451,  M.  Bressac,  New  Industrial  Product 
to  be  used  as  Panels  and  Hangings  in  Relief.— 2,453,. 
G.  Messenger  and  S.  Messenger,  Ventilators  and 
Chimney  Cowls. 

Feb.  24. — 2,488,  G.  Andrews,  Alarum  for  Street- 
and  other  Doors. — 2,492,  F.  Humpherson,  Water- 
waste  Preventer.  — 2,507,  A.  Common,  Sealing 
Doors  or  Manholes  against  Escape  of  Air  and  Gas. 
— 2,508,  A.  Common,  Water-closet  Apparatus  or- 
Fittings. 

Feb.  25. — 2,542,  J.  Sunderland,  Improvements  in 
Hoists. — 2,566,  J.  White,  Ventilating  Cowls. 

Feb.  26. — 2,617,  W.  Eglin,  Improvements  in- 
Seats. — 2,626,  J.  Stevens  and  C.  Major,  Spring 
Hinges  for  Doors. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

16,278,  R.  Griffin,  Back  Stop  or  Bench  Knife. — 
202,  A.  Boult,  Improvements  in  Stoves.-  -384,  F.  Silk,, 
Fastenings  for  Windows  and  Casements.  —609,  E. 
Tomlinson,  Ventilation,  &c. — 685,  S.  Von  Kosinski,. 
Ventilating,  Heating,  Drying,  and  Disinfecting 
Buildings,  &c. — 718,  J.  Herbert,  Fret  or  Piercing 
Saw  Frames.— 743,  W.  Bayliss,  Construction  of 
Silos. — 746,  G.  Pickett  and  G.  Skinner,  Curing 
Smoky  Chimneys. — 1,000,  J.  Tait  and  Others,. 
Draught  and  Dust  Excluders. — 1,102,  R.  Warwick, 
Colouring  and  Permanently  Decorating  Surfaces  of 
Plastering  Work. — 1,284,  J.  Horne,  Appliances  for 
Breaking  up  Solid  or  Compact  Refuse  in  Sewers  and. 
Drains. — 1,408,  T.  Amos,  Improvements  in  Water- 
closets.— 1,589,  A.  Roberts,  Apparatus  for  Dis- 
tributing Sand  and  other  Materials. — 993,  T.  Palmer,, 
Clamps  or  Clamping  Presses. — 1,003,  S.  Meacock,. 
Indicating  the  Occupation  of  Rooms,  Closets,  &c.— 
1,173,  W.  Gillett  and  H.  Moreton,  Ventilating 
Apparatus.  — 1,501,  L.  Groth,  Improved  Water- 
meter. — 1,522,  F.  Cunliffe,  Lavatory  Appliance. — 
1,626,  R.  Evered,  Flushing  Cisterns.  — 1,862,  J. 
Wilesmith,  jun.,  Securing  Door,  Cupboard,  and  other 
Knobs  to  their  Spindles. — 1,926,  J.  Cooper,  Joint 
for  Socket-pipes. — 1,923,  E.  Hellawell  and  H.  Bam- 
forth,  Apparatus  for  Regulating,  Controlling,  and 
Diverting  the  “Draughts”  of  Fireplaces  and  Chim- 
neys.— 1,957,  H.  Moorwood  and  J.  Watson,  Dog- 
grates  and  Fireplaces. — 1,983,  H.  Gresham,  Stops  or 
Catches  for  Windows,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

6,431,  R.  Wenner,  Improvements  in  Water- 
closets. — 7,576,  H.  Thorpe,  Electric  Bell  Indicators. 

— 13,474,  H.  Lake,  Improvements  in  Bakers’  Ovens. 

— 15,450,  E.  Murray,  Room-to-room  Communicator. 
— 6,690,  F.  Hagen,  Improved  Gully  Trap. — 6,691, 
F.  Hagen,  Improvement  in  Water-closet  Basins. — 
896,  A.  Boult,  Improvements  in  Mallets.  — 897,  A. 
Boult,  Manufacture  of  Tiles  and  other  Articles  from 
Elastic  Materials,  and  in  Apparatus  for  same. 


London  Sanitary  Protection  Associa- 
tion.— The  report  of  Council  for  the  year  1884, 
presented  to  the  general  meeting  on  the  28th  of 
February,  states  that 

“ The  total  number  of  booses  inspected  for  the  first  time- 
by  the  engineers  of  the  London  Association  during  the  year 
1884  is  421.  Of  these,  two,  or  -47  per  cent.,  were  found  to- 
have  their  drains  entirely  dosed  up,  and  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  sewer ; all  the  foul  matter  sent  down 
the  sinks  and  soil-pipes  simply  soaking  into  the  ground, 
under  the  basement  of  the  houses.  In  75  houses,  or  about 
17 4 per  cent.,  the  soil-pipes  were  found  to  be  leaky,  allowing 
sewer-gas,  and,  in  many  cases,  liquid  sewage  to  escape  into- 
the  houses.  In  66,  or  13  per  cent.,  the  overflow  pipes  from 
the  cisterns  were  led  direct  into  the  drains  or  soil-pipes, 
allowing  sewer-gas  to  pass  up  them  and  contaminate  tile- 
water  in  the  cisterns,  and  in  many  cases  to  pass  freely 
into  the  house.  In  211,  or  about  60  per  cent.,  the  waste 
ipes  from  the  baths  and  sinks  were  found  to  be  led 
ireet  into  the  drain  or  soil-pipes,  thus  allowing  the- 
possibility  of  sewor-gas  passing  up  them,  instead  of  these 
pipes  being  led  outside  the  house,  and  made  to  discharge 
over  trapped  gullies  in  the  open  air  as  they  should  be.” 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  — V. 

HE  may  wish  to  know  the  angle  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two  hips  or  of  a hip  and 
a ridge;  if  we  do  not,  the  plumber 
will,  when  he  makes  the  apron  for  that  part  of 
the  roof.  This  is  found  by  turning  down  the 
surface  of  the  roof  round  any  horizontal  line 
belonging  to  it  such  as  the  eaves. 

In  our  diagram  we  take  as  hinge  of  the  rota- 
tion the  eaves  ah , bh,  the  apex  d of  the  roof  will 

move  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  eaves;  we  can 
consider  that  plane  as  an  auxiliary  elevation  and 
draw  thereon  cZ''1  and  the  arc  it  will  describe  in 
rotating  round  c : the  angle  of  the  hips  is,  there- 
fore, ah,  d\  bh.  (See  fig.  25.) 

If  it  be  the  angle  of  the  hip  and  the  ridge 
which  is  required,  the  turning  down  of  the  roof 
surface  is  done  as  before,  only  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  ridge  once  on  the  turned-down 
surface  remains  parallel  to  the  eaves.  (See 
fig-  26.) 

If  you  order  ornamental  lead  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  job,  say  in  Paris  where  they 
have  selections  of  highly  artistic  patterns,  either 


Fig.  27. 


the  architect  or  the  Paris  plumber  will  have  to 
find  from  the  drawings,  plan,  elevation,  and 
section  the  exact  inner  angle  formed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  i-oof  surfaces. 

In  fig.  27  the  plan  of  the  eaves  is  ah,  bh,  ch, 
the  line  b d is  the  hip  of  the  roof.  If  we  inter- 
sect the  roof  by  a plane  perpendicular  to  the 
hip,  the  angle  formed  by  the  intersections  of 
that  plane  with  the  roof  on  each  side  will  be 
the  angle  required.  The  horizontal  trace  ah,  c* 
of  that  auxiliary  plane  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plan  of  the  hip,  and  if  we  make  an  auxiliary 
elevation  on  the  vertical  plane  which  contains 
the  hip,  we  shall  have  the  vertical  trace  r xvX  of 
our  auxiliary  plane  perpendicular  to  the  hip,  the 
I point  ®wl  will  be  the  apex  of  the  angle  required 


we  have  only  to  turn  it  down  round  ah,  c*,  <' 
hinge  of  rotation,  and  a*,  x',  c*  is  the  ang 
formed  by  the  roof  surfaces  at  this  hip. 

We  may  have  to  draw  on  a roof  a given  figui, 
it  may  be  some  pattern  produced  with  differ® 
coloured  tiles,  it  may  be  the  opening  of  a sk 
light.  We  shall  study  the  most  difficult  cai 
that  in  which  the  eaves  are  not  parallel  to  t ‘ 
main  elevation ; this  would  happen  for  the  sid 
of  an  octagonal  roof,  for  instance. 

The  method  used  consists  in  turning  downh 
surface  of  the  roof  on  the  plan,  the  eaves  serviy 
as  hinge  of  the  rotation.  Then  you  draw  onto 
turned-down  surface  the  figure  you  wish 
represent  and  rotate  back  the  whole  of  the  SV 
face  comprising  the  figure  drawn  thereon  to  f 
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her  position.  The  two  following  diagrams  priced  at  Is.  8d.per  foot  super.;  the  2-in.  sasheB 
make  the  operation  clear.  and  frames,  double  hung,  at  2s.  2d. 

m the  fig.  28  a plane  P is  given  by  its  hori-  The  prices  of  American  pine  joinery  are 
tal  trace  PA  and  a point  a thereon,  of  which  given,  and  will  be  found  useful,  for  the  best  of 
plan  ah  is  given  and  its  height  equal  to  this  kind  of  work  is  good,  and  is  found  to 

Ix1  is  known.  If  we  turn  down  the  plane  stand  well  ; there  is  also  a list  of  Swedish 
sd  its  trace  PA,  a will  come  to  a2 ; suppose  joinery, 
mark  on  the  turned-down  plane  a point  b 2 The  cast-iron  columns  and  girders  are  priced 
m you  rotate  the  plane  back  to  its  former  at  a much  lower  scale  than  is  usually  given  by 
iition,  the  plan  of  b will  be  bh  and  its  height  price-books,  the  minimum  of  8s.  being  given 
be  bl‘  b'.  | for  town  castings.  This  is  really  a low  price  ; 

m the  fig.  29  we  merely  apply  the  preceding  we  think  wrought-iron  chimney  bars  at  30s. 
Lhod  of  finding  one  point  to  the  four  angles  per  cwt.  very  high,  and  the  rolled  joists  are 


Fig.  29. 


c square  of  which  m-n  is  the  side,  the  roof 
ace  being  given  by  its  eaves  PA  and  some 
vn  point  b belonging  to  its  surface.  Observe 

I the  operation  is  not  carried  out  separately 
l every  point,  but  that  simplifications  are 
oduced  by  delineating  the  lines  which  inter- 
1 one  another  to  form  a square, 
ic  student  will  do  well  to  place  himself 
jus  problems  of  the  same  kind,  and  use  his 
inudty  in  solving  them  in  the  most  rapid 
ner;  by  this,  he  ivill  find  this  study  much 
Iry  than  it  seems  to  him  ivhen  simply  read- 
ni/r  explanations,  and  he  will  get  that  mastery 
\e  practice  of  Descriptive  Geometry  which  he 
• need  ’when  setting  out  difficul  t pieces  of  work. 


Books. 

ow’s  Builder’s  Price  Book  for  1885.  Ori- 
oally  compiled  by  William  Laxton.  Sixty - 
ijhth  edition.  London : Kelly  & Co.,  and 
|mpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1885. 

HHIS  old-established  work,  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  builder  and  con- 
tractor, rather  than  to  the  architect, 
irs  in  bulk  every  year.  We  notice  many 
tions  to  the  last  edition.  The  prices  are 
iq  on  a very  high  scale,  and  are  intended 
the  very  best  labour  and  materials.  It 
it  be  useful  to  see  a list  of  prices  that 
lided  for  ordinary  contract  work.  For 
,nce,  the  drain-pipes  are  priced  at  the  gross 
Ion  lists.  The  price  of  brickwork  is  now 


also  high.  Again,  the  wrought-iron  welded 
gas  or  steam  pipes  are  put  at  the  gross  prices 
given  by  the  makers  in  their  lists ; we  think 
this  is  high,  even  to  include  labour  and  profit. 

There  is  such  an  enormous  number  of  prices 
contained  in  the  work  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  select  a few  as  we  have  done. 
They  are  formed,  it  seems  to  us,  on  one  basis, 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  they  are  intended 
for  the  very  best  work  and  material  and  a fair 
profit  added,  so  they  must  be  used  with  thought, 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  being  priced  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  they  are 
used. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  sanitary 
work  and  drainage  that  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful to  those  who  are  not  well  experienced  in 
these  matters. 

The  regulations  and  fees  for  hoards  and 
scaffolds  within  the  City  of  London  form  a useful 
addition,  and  also  some  notes  as  to  rules  neces- 
sary for  the  use  of  those  desiring  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  the  erection  of  furnace  chimney-shafts ; 
additional  law  decisions  are  given,  the  list  of 
patents  granted  is  added  to,  and  the  book 
altogether  is  a very  useful  and  complete  one, 
containing,  as  it  does,  outside  its  enormous  list 
of  prices,  a vast  amount  of  useful  memoranda 
and  information  for  all  those  concerned  in  build- 
ing operations. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Building  Trades 
Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
it  132.  17s.  6d.  per  rod,  inclusive  of  profit,  will  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  and 
this  is  too  high  for  ordinary  contract  will  remain  open  for  a fortnight,  closing  on  the 
: ; 2-in.  four-panel  square-framed  doors  are  28th. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  23. 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  & Co. 

Bayswater— 63,  Portobello-road,  freehold  stabling  £730 

Hyde  Park— The  lease  of  44,  Porchester-terrace, 

6 years 130 

By  Wagstaff  & Warman. 

Lea  Bridge-road— 6 Essex  Villas,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  122 206 

February  24. 

By  Broad,  Pritchard,  & Wiltshire. 

Child's  Hill,  Hendon— “The  Castle  Hotel,”  free- 
hold  3,600 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Lambeth— Improved  ground-rent  of  352.  a year, 

term  27  years 380 

Nos.  -16,  47,  and  48,  Lower  Marsh,  term  26$  years, 

no  ground-rent  2,070 

No.  9,  William. street,  26$  years,  no  ground-rent  310 

Improved  ground-rent  of  672.  17s.  9d.  a year, 

26  years  645 

Newington— 165  and  156,  Great  Dover-street,  18 

years,  ground-rent  62.  16s 460 

Montague-square — Improved  ground-rents  of  402.  a 

year,  22  years 436 

By  Alfrbd  Richards. 

Commercial-road,  E. — 54,  Anthony-street,  16  years, 

ground-rent  22.  11s 180 

By  Dbbenham,  Tbwson,  Farmbb,  & Bridgewater. 
Notting-hill— ground-rent  of  1052.  a year,  reversion 

in  67  years 3,440 

Ground-rentof  242.  a year,  reversion  in  60  years...  660 
Ground-rent  of  252.  a year,  reversion  in  67  years...  620 
Islington— 22,  St.  James’s-street,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  62 370 

By  A.  Walton. 

Peekham— 3 and  5,  King’s-road,  80  years,  ground- 

rent,  102 640 

By  Fleurbt  & Son. 

Commercial-road,  E. — Nos.  45  and  47,  freehold 1,950 

By  Rbynolds  & Eason. 

Hackney— 2,  3,  and  4,  Heslop-place,  9 years, 

ground-rent  92.  9s „ 140 

By  G.  G.  Flint. 

Commercial-road,  E.  — 2 to  19,  Havering-street, 

freehold  6,000 

Nos.  422  to  434  oven,  freehold  7,630 

February  25. 

By  David  J.  Chattell. 

Pentonville  — 37,  Claremont  • square,  27  years, 

ground-rent  82.  8s 580 

By  S.  Hbrrick. 

Lewisham— 7,  Church-terrace,  freehold 160 

No.  33,  Thurston  - road,  78  years,  ground-rent 

22. 10s 215 

Islington— 66,  Hemingford-road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  102 300 

No.  71,  Rhodes-street,  68  years,  ground-rent  62.  260 

No.  72,  Albion -grove  West,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  72 3 O 

No.  48,  Albion-grovo  West,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  72 380 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Kingsland— 134,  Totieuham-road,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  42 266 

By  E.  Robins  & Hlne. 

Wandsworth  Common — "Heath  Villa”  and  “May 

Villa,”  freehold 1,216 

By  Phillips  & Dybb. 

Holloway— 17  and  19,  Eden-grove,  11  years,  ground- 

rent  162 210 

Islington— 33,  Cloudesley-square,  16  years,  ground- 

rent  72 266 

Camden  Town— 62,  St.  Paul’s-crescent,  66  years, 

ground-rent  62 380 

o.  20,  Cantelowes  - road,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  102 600 

By  G.  G.  Flint. 

Stepney — 436  to  450  even,  Commeroial-road,  free- 
hold  7,365 

No.  27  to  40,  Bower-street  freehold  4,780 

No.  1 to  8,  Bower-street,  freehold 3,160 

No.  452,  Commercial-road,  freehold  1,080 

February  26. 

By  Edwin  Smith  & Co. 

Haverstock  Hill— 5,  Queen’s-crescent,  freehold 860- 

By  Messrs.  Flood. 

Paddington — 20  and  26,  Lanhill-road,  78  years, 

ground-rent  172 1,126 

No.  96,  Shirland-road,  96  years,  ground-rent  102.  660 

By  Nbwbon  & Harding. 

Canonbury — 20  and  22,  Marquis-road,  62  years, 

ground-rent  20 2 1,280 

Dalston— 102,  Graham  - road,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  82 440 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moorb. 

Leyton,  Church-road — “Chestnut  Lodge,” freehold  625 
Clapham  Common — 95,  term  14$  years,  ground-rent 

82.  2s.  6d 260 

By  Protheboe  & Morris. 

Shadwell,  Sago-street — 1 and  2,  Settle's  Cottages, 

freehold  760 

Leytonstone,  Queen’s-road — “ Farnley  Villa,”  free- 
hold   615 

By  E.  Stimson. 

St.  Luke’s — 155,  157,  and  159,  Old-street,  12$  years, 

ground-rent  1212 620 

King's  Cross— 38,  River-street,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  42 325. 

Loughborough  Junction— 21,  Wingmore-road,  80 

years,  ground-rent  62 290 

No.  95,  Poplar  Walk-roud,  81  years,  ground-rent 

32.10s 276 

Wandsworth  Common — 6 and  6,  Spring-terrace, 

92  years,  ground-rent  82. 10s 255 

By  Fabbbbotubr,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 

City— 12,  Harp-lane,  freehold  area,  670  feet  2,610 

No.  3,  Love-lane,  freehold  area,  2,070  feet  6,800 

Nos.  6,  6,  and  8,  Botolph-alley,  freehold  3,470 

Blackfriars-road — 176,  176,  and  i77,  freehold 3,640 

Nos.  10,  12,  14,  and  18,  Stamford-streot,  freehold  6,600- 
No.  16,  Stamford-street,  and  26,  Bennett-street, 

freehold  2,660 

No.  8,  Bennett-street,  freehold 1,230 
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Blackfriors-road — Freehold  timber-yard, 

Stamford-street £2,4 

N09.  1 and  2,  Bennett-street : 1, 2,  and  3,  Bennett- 
eourt : and  1a  to  5a,  Bennett-court,  freehold...  1,6 

No.  42,  Stamford-9treel,  freehold  _9 

Lambeth—  88  to  9S,  even,  Lambeth  Walk,  freehold  5,0 

Nos.  3 and  5,  Mill-street,  freehold 7 

©Id  Keut-road — 23  and  26,  Charles  Cottages,  54 

years,  ground-rent  10J 3 

February  27. 

By  Bakbr  & Sons. 

Hanwell — A plot  of  land,  4a.  3r.  Op.,  freehold 2,0 

Battersea— 18  and  20,  Orbell-street,  92  years, 

ground-  rent  6 l 5 

By  A.  Watson. 

8tarch  Green — 1,  Rylett-road,  90  years,  gronnd- 

rent  81 5 

By  Hard9,  Vaughan,  & Jknkinson. 
Lewisham,  Morley  road — “Athena  House,”  84 

years,  ground-rent  21 1,2 

Grassmere,”  74  yea's,  ground-rent  13Z.  12s.  6d.  6 

Nos.  15  to  19  and  21,  Lansdowne-road,  freehold...  1,6 
Nos.  3 and  4,  Yorke  Villas,  74  years,  ground- 
rent  71 6 


MEETINGS. 
Saturday,  Mabch  7. 


Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Dr.  J.  W. 
Tripe  on  “ Disinfectants  and  their  Sanitary  Uses.” 
>6  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association. — Visit  to  new  buildings  in 
Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Corstor- 
phine  Church  and  neighbourhood. 


Monday,  March  9. 

Surveyors’  Institution.  — Adjourned  discussion  on 
41  Leasehold  Enfranchisement.”  8 p.m. 

London  Institution.—  ^lv.  H.  H.  Statham  on  “Archi- 
tectural Character  and  Expression.”  5 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  J.  Hungerford 
Tollen  on  “ Carving  and  Furniture."  I.  (Types  aud 
Fashions  of  the  Wood-carvers’ Art.)  8 p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute.  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Paper  by 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  of  Oxford. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.—  Mr.  W.  W. 
Macfarlane  on  “ The  Painter.” 


Tuesday,  March  10. 

Anthropological  Institute.— Rear-Admiral  F.  S.  Tremlett 
on  “The  Sculptured  Dolmens  of  the  Morbiban.”  8 p m. 

St.  Paul  s Ecclesiological  Society. — Mr.  Charles  Browne 
on  the  “ Ecelesiology  of  the  Roman  Catacombs.” 
8,30  p.m. 

Institution  cf  Civil  Engineers.  — Discussion  of  Mr. 
Btroudlej  s paper  on  “ Locomotive  Engines."  8 p.m. 
Wbdnbsday,  March  11. 


Architects’  Benevolent  Society.— Annual  Meeting  5pm 
British  Museum. — Mr  VV  r>  Tl “T  “Assy! 


British  Museum. -Sir.  W.  St.  C.  Boscawen  uu  ^Sy- 
rian and  Babylonian  Antiquities.”  III.- (The  Palace  its 
Architecture  und  Ornament.)  2.30  p.m. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  ( Free  Lectures  to 
Artisans)  - Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy  on  “ A Piece  of 
Steel.  8 p.m 


Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.—  Mr  C 
8.  Bertbon  on  “Steel  Guns.”  7.3  i p.m. 

^Manchester  Society  of  Architects.  — General  Meeting. 


Thursday,  March  12. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— Mr. 
C.  M.  Campbell,  M.D.,  on  “Physiology  in  Art.”  8 p.m. 

^acuty  oj  Arts  ( Applied  Chemistry  and  Physics 
£ K Burton  on  “Recent  Improvements 
m Photographic-  Development."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  aud  Electricians.— tl) 
Sir  David  Salomons  on  “Constant  Electro-Motive  Force 
S' “S*"C  ,Li?hIJ?! '.rcuitC  Mr-  Andrew  Jamieson 

on  Kiectncal  Definitions,  Nomenclature,  and  Notation.” 


B_p 


Air*"  of  A.  Wynte,  B!ylh, 

M R.C.S.,  on  Household  Poisons.”  8pm 
Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8 p.m. 


Friday,  March  13. 

Jb'wiir”  K-9i°U  E"!J>»eers  (Students'  Meeting). - 
“ lhe  Bating  and  Remova  c 
Rock  under  Water.”  7.30  p ui 

OSIrgr.- ProfoMor  C.  T.  Nenton,  C B , i 
tjreeK  inscriptions.”  V.  4 d m 


English  Remains.”  IV.  (Armour.)  2 p.m 

Frederick  A.  Abel  on  “Acci- 
dental  Explosions  caused  by  Non  - explosive  Liquids.” 

Saturday,  March  14. 

TTmSKir u to  the  Homp.tesd 

fSbl‘.“dHo1p"d  ,Kt,3"ip‘»B0>t‘i,e  S'°™-  G”'Pd  °*k- 


HisttllantH. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson.— An 

interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  London 
School  Board  offices  on  Saturday  last,  in  the 
presentation  by  the  members  of  his  staff  of  a 
token  and  address  to  Mr.  Edward  Robert  Robson, 
late  Architect  and  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  that  posi- 
tion.  Mr.  Lewis  Wall  was  unanimously  voted 
to  the  chair,  and  was  ably  supported  by  Mr. 
1 J Bailey,  the  Architect,  Mr.  Andrew  Youno- 
the  Surveyor,  and  other  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment.  The  token  consisted  of  a silver  casket 
in  the  form  of  a Greek  temple,  supported  by 
twelve  pillars  the  address,  in  the  shape  of  l 
book,  being  placed  in  the  top.  It  is  of  sterling 
■silver,  weighs  85  ounces,  and  was  manufactured 


Scottish  Memorial  to  Archbishop 
Tait.  — The  Scottish  Auxiliary  Committee 
charged  with  the  erection  of  the  memorial  to 
the  lato  Archbishop  Tait  have  concluded  their 
labours,  and  the  ceremony  of  handing  over  the 
monnment  to  the  custody  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  authorities  took  place  on  Friday,  the 
27th  ult.  The  memorial  consists  of  a colossal 
bust  placed  in  a mural  monument,  16  ft.  high, 
which  is  built  into  the  eastern  facade  of  the 
Medical  School  Buildings, — this  site  having 
been  chosen  as  that  of  the  house  formerly 
existing  in  Park-place  in  which  the  late  Arch- 
bishop was  born.  The  monument  is  designed 
in  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  “ Cinque 
Cento”  period,  in  harmony  witb  the  University 
Buildings,  and  consists  of  a pedestal  about  5 ft. 
high,  divided  into  three  compartments,  in  the 
central  one  of  which  is  the  inscription.  On  the 
pedestal  rest  two  columns  of  polished  grey 
granite,  with  moulded  bases  and  sculptured 
capitals  in  bronze.  These  support  a full  en- 
tablature, with  sculptured  panels  in  the  frieze, 
displaying  in  the  centre  the  mitre,  crosier,  and 
pastoral  staff,  and  in  the  sides  the  Christian 
monogram,  I.H.S.,  and  the  crest  and  motto 
of  the  Archbishop’s  family.  The  entablature 
is  surmounted  by  a segmental  pediment,  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  is  a bronze  panel  in  bas- 
relief,  displaying  two  cherubs  supporting  an 
Italian  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  See  of 
Canterbury  impaled  with  those  of  the  Tait 
family.  The  bust,  which  stands  upon  a moulded 
plinth  over  the  pedestal,  and  is  set  within  a 
semicircular  panelled  niche,  between  the 
columns  already  described,  has  been  executed 
in  bronze  by  Signor  M.  Raggi,  London.  The 
monument  has  been  designed  and  exeouted  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson,  archi- 
tect, Edinburgh. 

“The  Buckingham  Theatre.” — A Com- 
mittee of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
had  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
safety  of  the  building  known  as  the  Bucking- 
ham Theatre,  No.  153,  Buckingham  Palace-road. 
The  “theatre”  is  about  107  ft.  long,  by  an 
average  width  of  21  ft.,  and  occupies  the  upper 
floor  of  a building,  the  ground-floor  of  which  is 
used  as  a stable.  The  floor  of  the  “ theatre  ” is 
of  wood,  and  the  joists  are  not  ceiled.  The 
approach  is  in  Buckingham  Palace-road,  by  two 
doorways,  each  3 ft.  wide,  leading  to  an 
entrance  vestibule,  out  of  which  is  a stair- 
case, 4 ft.  5 in.  wide.  The  treads  and  risers  of 
the  staircase  are  of  slate,  1J  in.  thick,  and  the 
staircase  is  enclosed  by  wooden  partitions. 
The  total  superficial  area  of  the  theatre  is  about 
2,240  square  feet.  There  are  no  fixed  seats, 
but  there  is  probably  room  for  an  audience  of 
about  300  persons.  The  place  was  licensed  for 
mnsic  in  October  last  by  the  Justices  of  Middle- 
sex, but  it  has  not  received  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain’s licence  for  the  performance  of  stage  plays. 
The  Committee,  after  an  examination  of  the 
drawings  made  by  the  Superintending  Architect 
of  the  Board,  and  a full  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  reported  that  the 
building  is  totally  unsuitable  for  use  as  a place 
of  public  entertainment,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Justices  of  Middlesex  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  be  informed  accordingly. 

The  Sunday  Opening  of  Museums,  &c. — 
The  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Sunday  Society  have  issued  invitations 
to  a National  Conference  with  authorities  and 
officers  of  museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries 
which  have  been  open  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  Sundays.  The  Conference  has  been  called 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  to  the  results  which  have 
attended  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  art 
galleries,  and  libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  is  expected  that  representatives  will  be 
present  from  each  of  these  institutions.  The 
Conference  will  be  held  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  on 
Wednesday,  March  25th. 


Brighton  Recreation  and  Health  Societ. 

We  have  received  the  second  annual  report, 
this  useful  society,  though  its  usefulness  is  apf 
rently  hampered  by  want  of  adequate  suppci 
One  of  the  questions  which  lias  engaged  t! 
attention  of  the  society  has  been  the  propo/ 
to  establish  a public  abattoir  in  the  town.  1 
society  having  collected  a good  deal  of  evideri 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  this  was  embodied  r 
a circular,  and  copies  were  sent  to  every  mei; 
her  of  the  Town  Council.  The  circular  v 
followed  by  a special  appeal  to  that  body  ! 
take  up  the  matter,  and,  as  a result  of  thief 
Sub  - Committee  has  been  appointed  by  t! 
Council  to  report  upon  the  whole  question.  1 
evidence  obtained  on  the  various  points  sho  - 
that,  where  established,  the  public  abattoirs  r 
a great  gain  to  the  locality,  on  the  grounded 
health,  humanity,  aud  public  utility.  Furtll 
attention  has  been  given  to  tho  condition : 
some  of  the  poorer  districts  of  Brighton,  a 
the  society  has  again  been  represented  in  cc 
nexion  with  the  sanitary  cases  before  t 
Borough  Magistrates.  The  increased  pon 
given  to  the  Corporation  officials  by  some.l 
the  sanitary  clauses  of  the  Brighton  Impron' 
ments  Bill  will,  the  report  says,  lessen  t- 
need  for  the  work  of  the  society  in  connexiu 
with  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  courts  Li 
slums. 

Female  School  of  Art. — The  Duchess :! 

Westminster  presided  at  the  annual  distribute 
of  prizes  to  students  of  the  Female  School/! 
Art,  Queen- square,  Bloomsbury,  on  Monday  la  ' 
the  ceremony  being  held  in  the  Prince’s  Ha!! 
Piccadilly.  The  report  showed  that  daring  t;i 
past  year  208  students  received  instruction  d 
various  branches  of  art.  Fourteen  nation, 
awards  were  gained.  Towards  the  fund  for  ti 
extension  of  the  school  house  the  sum  of  1,48. 
had  already  been  received,  and  the  adjoinii' 
house  was  now  tho  property  of  the  Bcho'l ) 
Some  structural  repairs  and  alterations  h:i( 
still  to  be  made,  and  it  was  proposed  to  erect  l 
building  for  class-rooms  in  the  rear  of  t 1 
school.  To  enable  them  to  meet  these  adc 
tional  expenses,  amounting  to  about  4,OOOL,  aiJ 
to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  debt  incurred  fl; t 
the  purchase  of  the  house  (1,5001.),  the  coin 
mittee  appealed  to  the  public  for  liberal  bu  -1 
scriptious.  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Owen  moved  m i 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  of  the  highnid 
importance  that  early  possession  of  the  new  premir/ 
should  be  obtained,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  essential  tl.  i 
the  debt  incurred  to  complete  the  purchase  should  be  p»_C 
off,  and  a further  sum  of  £4,000  raised.  In  order  to  eni  c 
these  worthy  objects,  tho  proposal  to  hold  a grand  bazuh 
is  approved,  and  increased  donations  are  solicited."  J 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Godwin  ai.“ 
passed  unanimously,  as  also  were  the  succeed 
ing  resolutions. 

The  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Feabooii 
Buildings. — The  vital  statistics  of  the  resideii 
population  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  affai  i 


trustworthy  evidence  of  satisfactory  sanitai  : 

• 44  a 


Building  Progress  in  Sydney.— According 
to  the  Immigration  Agent  for  New  South  Wales, 
there  is  little  or  no  cessation  of  building  opera- 
tions in  the  Australian  metropolis,  where,  during 
the  past  year,  521  buildings,  including  large 
warehouses,  were  completed,  besides  additions 
to  198  old  premises, — numbers  about  equal  to 
those  of  1883.  But  the  list  for  1884  includes  a 
larger  number  of  extensive  warehouses.  “ Any 
visitor  must  be  struck  by  the  large  number  of 
fine  new  structures,  as  well  as  by  the  number  in 
course  of  erection.  The  work  of  construction 
has  been  considerably  promoted  by  capital  sent 
trom  England  for  investment.” 


condition.  The  birth-rate  was  equal  to  ‘ 
per  1,000,  and  exceeded  by  109  the  rate  f: 
the  whole  of  London.  This  high  birth-ra 
indicates  an  age  constitution  of  the  population 
which  should  give  a low  death-rate.  Tl.. 
recorded  death-rate,  after  correction  for  tlL< 
deaths  of  residents  recorded  in  hospital,  w 
19’1,  and  was  1‘2  below  the  general  Londa; 
rate.  Infant  mortality,  measured  bythepr. 
portion  of  infants  under  one  year  to  births,  w- 
138  7 per  1,000,  and  13  7 below  the  mean  ra  > 
in  London.  These  figures  are  somewhat  moi, 
favourable  than  those  recorded  in  recent  yearij 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  th  I 
mortality  statistics  of  improved  or  modi 
dwellings  are  of  somewhat  doubtful  value  ft 
comparative  purposes.  The  inhabitants  til 
such  dwellings  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
“selected”  population,  selected  indirectly  dij 
being  healthy,  steady,  thrifty,  and  respectable 
Lancet. 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps.  — Messr 

Woodhouse  & Rawson  have  just  introdued 
what  appears  to  be  a marked  improvement  j 
incandescent  lamps.  One  great  trouble  hither! 
with  such  lamps  has  been  with  the  platinull 
loops,  which,  being  more  or  less  fragile,  ha 
been  very  liable  to  be  strained  or  broken  whi’ 
the  lamps  are  being  attached  to  or  detacbejj 
from  the  holder.  The  improvement  to  whif. 
we  are  referring  consists  in  the  provision  ofi 
“ vitrite”  holder,  by  the  use  of  which  there: 
no  strain  at  all  on  the  platinum  connexion* 
“ Yitrite  ” is  described  as  a vitreous  materiel 
perfectly  hard  and  incapable  of  fusion,  excel 
at  very  high  temperatures.  The  new  vitrrj 
holder  is  adaptable  to  existing  installations,  il 
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“Jamaica  Coffee-House.” — This  cele- 
ftcoffee-house,  in  St.  Michael’ S-alley,  Corn- 
li  ieing  demolished.  It  was  for  many  years 
Ld-quarters  of  those  who  represented  the 
itjg  interest.  The  old  lockers  still  remain 
bvere  used  by  the  City  magnates  of  a past 
ff  l new  building  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
tie,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Banister 
u,  the  accepted  contract  being  7,173£. 
niscOrd  of  the  past  will  be  kept  by  painted 
it! s,  representing  scenes  which  have  taken 
Ititbin  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  the 
n‘  the  old  City  merchants, 
lures  on  Carving  and  Furniture. — 
fcjbject  of  the  next  course  of  Cantor 
jilts  at  the  Society  of  Arts  will  be  “ Carving 
grniture,”  by  Mr.  J.  Hungerford  Pollen, 
ljirse  will  consist  of  four  lectures,  to  be 
i d March  9,  16,  23,  and  30.  Lecture  I. 
til  with  the  types  and  fashions  of  the 
larvers’  art.  Lecture  I F.  will  be  devoted 
■i  Renaissance;  while  the  subject  of 
bis  III.  and  IV.  will  be  the  Ago  of 
1|3,  Boule,  and  that  of  their  successors, 
r Hydraulic  Door  - Spring.  — Messrs. 
Wild  Smith  & Stevens,  of  Leicester-square, 
Bid  at  the  Royal  Institution  Conversazione, 

. |lay  evening,  February  27,  by  request, 
r;:w  hydraulic  door  spring,  which  attracted 
Werable  amount  of  attention. 

S'.eyorship,  Hendon  Local  Board.— We 
i-uat  there  were  upwards  of  a hundred 
pits  for  this  appointment.  The  applica- 
i)  ere  referred  to  a committee  to  report 
di  the  Board.  We  have  not  yet  been 
5k1  of  the  result. 


Hydrographic  Surveying. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  Ireland,  Dublin,  the  paper  read  was  by  Mr. 
James  Dillon,  member  and  past  vice-president, 
“ On  the  patent  hydrographic  surveying  and 
sounding  apparatus  used  for  the  preparation 
of  plans,  sections,  soundings,  and  charts  of 
sea,  canal,  lake,  estuary,  and  river  beds;  also 
for  determinating  the  rate  of  silting-up  of  same 
when  necessary  ; and  for  the  use  of  the  mariner 
when  navigating  shallow  water’s.” 

Hydraulic  Lifts. — The  directors  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Corporation, 
84,  King  William-street,  E.C.,  have  instructed 
Messrs.  R.  Way  good  & Co.  to  fix  for  them  a 
direct-acting  lift  worked  from  the  London 
Hydraulic  Power  Company’s  mains. 

The  Electric  Railway  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  — The  work  of  making  the  electric 
railway  from  Wood  Green  Station  to  the  Alex- 
andra Palace,  which  will  be  completed  before 
the  30th  of  March  inst.,  has  been  commenced, 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Wilkinson  Bros., 
of  Finsbury  Park. 

The  New  Buildings  at  St.  Pancras 
Workhouse. — On  the  invitation  of  the  St. 
Pancras  Guardians,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  con- 
sented to  open  the  new  buildings  on  the  13th 
inst.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman  is  the  architect  of 
the  buildings. 

The  Burns  Memorial.  — The  bust  of 
Robert  Burns,  which  has  already  been  placed 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  will  be  formally  un- 
veiled on  Saturday  afternoon  at  four  o’clock, 
when  the  Dean  will  be  present. 
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Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

bn  of  the  Young  Memorial,  Wisbech 

The  Committee 

do. 

Pre- 


contracts. 


ature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


4 Pavin':  

1 to.,  Kerbing,  Flints,  Slag,  Sec. 

Id  Materials  

ETid  Curbing  Works  

|g  ■ 


»fd  School 

S'orke 

Hind  Enlarging  Townhali  

>aod  Ait  Museum  and  Nattoual 
Iry,  Dublin 

lung,  &<\.  for  Water  Supply 

r>f  Pntnping  Engine-House  

S'  Works 

tilron  Lattice  Girder  Foot-Bridge 
IVof  New  Station,  &c.,  Brockley  Rise 
Rprks  

f.d  Materials  

‘ Paring,  Ac 

Masonry  Works 

H-OlTice,  Folkestone 

1 Works  

rof  Dust,  and  Gonerl  Cartge  Wks 

tof  Two  Bakers’  Ovens  ... 

ling  Reservoir  

if.  Farm  Buildings,  See 

lutfall  Works 

■ connexion  with  the  Parish  Chui 

•iiry.ou-  Severn  

» mary  

borage  Works  

t ent  and  Part-Rebuilding  St.  Mark's 

tbh,  Bexhill 

Ipf  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  


By  whom  required. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  < 
Engineer. 


’ Works 

I'is  and  Additions  to  Corset  Factory 
let  Harborough *, 


Whitechapel  B.  of  Wks 
Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
Willesdeu  Local  Board 
do. 
do. 

Thames  Ditton  Sch.  Bd. 
West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
do. 

Com.  of  Public  Works 

in  Ireland 

Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 
Teignmoulh  Local  Brd. 
EbbwVale  Steel,  &c.,  Co. 
Clevedon  Local  Board 
Sowerby  Bridge  Lcl.  Bd 
L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 
Vestry  of  St.  George- 
the-Martyr,  Southwrk 
Kingston  Highway  Bd. 

Cor.  of  St.  Helen’s 

Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works . . . 

Fulham  Union 

Finchley  Local  Board... 
Managers  Met.  Asylum 

Guildford  U.  S.  A.' 

Edwin  Brough 

West  Ham  Local  Board 

The  Committee  

Tonbridge  Union 

Mary  port  Harbour 
Trustees  

The  Committee  

West  Riding  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asyl.  Menston 
Handsworth  Local  Brd.  I 
R.  Sc  W.  H.  Symington  • 
& Ce 


Official  

do. 

O.  Claude  Robson 
do. 
do. 

E.  J.  Lovell  

Lewis  ADgell 

do. 


Official  

Geo'ge  Crow... 
Official  .., 


do. 

T.  H.  B.  Heslop  

G.  .1.  C.  Broom  

Official  

Official  

do. 

G.  W.  Brumell 

A.  & E.  Harston 

Official  

W.  Sugden  & Son  .... 
Lewis  Angell 

Waller,  Son,  & Wood. 

H.  H.  & E.  Cronk  .... 

H.  U.  McKio  

J,  Vickers  Edwards  . 
E.  Kenworthy  


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

March  9th 

ii. 

do. 

XXI. 

March  10th 

iL 

do. 

ii 

do. 

ii 

do. 

xxii. 

do. 

iL 

do. 

ii. 

March  12th 

ii 

do. 

xxi. 

March  14th 

ii. 

do. 

ii. 

do. 

xxii. 

xxi. 

March  16th 

xxi. 

March  17  th 

do. 

iL 

March  18th 

do. 

vii 

do. 

ii 

March  19th 

ii 

March  23rd 

Trii 

do. 

YY1 

do. 

xxi 

March  24th 

Trii 

do. 

ii. 

March  26th 

iL 

March  27th 

ii. 

March  3ith 

xxii. 

March  31st 

xxii. 

do. 

YYi 

April  17th 

ii. 

Not  stated 

xxii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Lcl.  Bd. 
West  London  Schl  of  Art 

March  18  th 
Not  stated 

xriii. 

TENDERS. 

'idling  ,jown  an(j  re-building  No.  97,  Mortimer- 
■ avendish-square,  W.  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  arehi- 
lilargaret-street,  W.  : — 

£2,076  0 0 

3 & Co 2,05  > 0 0 

■“•g 1,956  0 0 

cer  & Co 1,943  o 0 


For  the  erection  of  five  houses  in  Tibbie’s  - alley, 
Pecbham,  for  Mr.  Heurv  Combe.  Mr.  A.  T.  Waterfield, 
architect ; Mr.  C.  L.  Cadrn-y,  surveyor 

Reading  £2,600  0 0 

Elmo  & Son  2, W0  0 0 

Trinick  2,421  0 0 

Steel  Bros..... 2,412  0 0 

Wm.  Oldrey  2,256  0 0 

W.  Johnson  2,072  0 0 


Tenders  for  the  ereetion  of  an  infirmary  at  East  Dulwich- 
grove,  Champion  Hill,  S.E.,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Saviour's  Union.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  architects. 
29,  Trinity-square,  Southwiirk,  S.E.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews 

W.  Downs,  Walworth £86,874  0 0 

J.'.Longley,  Crawley 86,663  0 0 

B.  Nightingale,  Albert  Embank- 
ment   86,420  0 0 

Colls  & Sons,  Camberwell  86,161  0 0 

G.  Sbuw,  Westminster 83,880  0 0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover  83,169  0 0 

Bull,  Messrs.,  Clement’s  Inn  81,000  0 0 

Brass  & Sou,  St.  Luke’s 80,777  0 0 

Peto,  Bros.,  Pimlico  79,967  0 0 

W.  Shepherd,  Bermondsey 79,854  0 0 

J . T.  Chappell,  Pimlico  79,294  0 0 

Wells,  Aldershot  79,000  0 0 

Smi'h  & Sou,  Soutli  Norwood  78,996  0 0 

Law  ranee  & Sons,  City-road  78.951  0 0 

Mowlem  & Burt  Millbank 78.S80  0 0 

Howell  St  8on.  Lambeth  78,660  0 0 

Rider  & Son,  Union- street  78,000  0 0 

J.A  J.  Greenwood,  Arthur-street 

West  77,650  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker.  Southwark  70,970  0 0 

M.  Gentry,  Stratford  76,750  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall,  Woolwich*  74,671  0 0 

C.  Wall,  Chelsea 71,868  0 0 

[Architects’  estimate,  £80,000.] 

* Accepted. 


For  roads,  sewers,  manholes,  and  ventilators  at  Ipswich, 
upon  the  Wherstead-road  Estate  of  the  National  Liberal 
Land  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  George  Pooley,  surveyor, 
26,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. : — 

A.  C.  Trew,  Ipswich  

W.  Nicbolls,  Wood  Green  ... 

J.  C.  Trueman,  Hackney  

J.  B.  & F.  Bennett,  Ipswich 

T.  Adams,  Moorgate-street  » a u 

W.  Carter,  Anerley...  798  0 

8.  Chafen,  Eotbernithe  (accepted) 715  0 


..  £937  16 
..  9i  0 0 
..  815  0 


For  curb  and  channels  for  new  roads  on  the  Kent  and 
Essex  Land  Company’s  West  Gravesend  Estate.  Mr. 
George  R.  Cobham,  surveyor,  Gravesend  : — 

A.  C.  Rayner,  Gravesend  (Cornish 

granite)  £611  17  6 

W.  H.  Archer,  Gravesend  (Cornish 

granite)  600  12  6 

W.  C.  Middleton,  Gravesend  (Cornish 

granite)  496  0 0 

Adams,  London  (Newry  granite)  438  16  0 

Wheeler  & Hindle,  London  (Norwegian 

granite)  438  15  0 

W.  & J.  R.  Freeman,  London  (Cornish 

granite)* 427  10  0 

Curzon,  London  (patent  silicate)  371  6 0 

W.  C.  Middleton,  Gravesend  (Cornish 

granite  and  rag)  337  10  0 

W.  H.  Bensted  & Son,  Maidstone 

(Kentish  rag) 337  10  0 

* Accepted  for  curb  only. 


. £250 


For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Mersea-road,  Colchester. 

Mr.  G.  li.  Pago,  architect,  Colchester  :• 

Harden  

Malster  

Gladwell 

Sausom  

Ambrose 

Ritt  (accepted) 


For  the  erection  of  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  at 
Wellingborough  for  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  Quantities 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  Sharman  : — 

G.  Hcnsou  £2.884  17  0 

E.  Brown  2,763  13  0 

Harrison  & Hacksley  2,753  0 0 

It.  Marriott 2,683  0 0 

J.  L'nderwood  2,61 6 0 0 


For  heating  apparatus  at  the  New  Wandsworth  Work- 
house.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Aldwinckle,  architect,  2,  East 
lndia-avenue,  E.C. : 

Bonham  & Sons  £765  0 0 

Bacon  78»  0 0 

Grundy  666  0 0 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  615  0 0 

Berry  595  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  proposed  Baptist  Chapel,  Ferme 
Park-road,  N.  Mr.  J.  Walla  ce  Chapman,  architect  : — 

In  Terra  Cotta.  In  Bath  Stone. 


Nightingale £5, 

Lewis 6,030 

Dove  Bros 4,716 

Falkner 4,697 

Tarrant  & Son 4,597 

Nye 4,623 

Staines  & 8ou  4,484 

Wm.  Oldrey 4,166 

Taylor  & Grist 4,374 


0 0 £5,169  0 0 

0 0 6,'00  0 0 

0 0 4,676  0 0 

0 0 4,663  0 0 

0 0 4,552  0 0 

0 0 4,600  0 0 

0 0 4,464  0 0 

0 0 4,416  ‘ 

0 0 4,361 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Robin  Hood  Tavern, 
Holborn,  W.C.,  for  Messrs.  Dealcin  & Crimmen.  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Saville,  architect,  99,  Strand,  W.C.  Quantities 
upplied  : — 

I).  Rice  £703  0 0 

Bright  A Co 650  0 0 

J.  Beale 660  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 625  0 O 

Royal  589  0 0 

Freshwater  678  0 0 

Searchfield  & Son 669  0 0 

B.  Cook  (accepted) 636  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  house  at  Surbiton  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Shepherd.  Messrs.  Alexander  & Gibson,  architects,  9, 
Great  James-street,  Bedford-row  : — 

F.  & J.  Adkins,  Surbiton  £2,065  0 0 

Bishop,  Putney 1,950  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton,  Wandsworth  ...  1,825  0 0 

Scase,  Furbiton 1,640  0 0 

Gregory  & Bence,  Hampstead 1,695  0 0 

Judd,  Kingston  (accepted)  1,563  0 0 

F.  Smith,  Wandsworth 1,320  0 0 
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For  new  house,  Artillery  Field  Estate,  Woodbridge- 
road,  Guildford,  for  Mr.  James  Ede.  Messrs.  Peak, 
Lunn.  & Peak,  architects,  Guildford:  — 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershot  £771  15  0 

Garnett,  Guildford  67)  0 0 

Downes  A Hill,  Guildford 63)  0 0 

Strudwick,  Guildford  629  0 0 

T.  E.  Do  vines,  Guildford  600  0 0 

Bottrill,  Reading  505  0 0 

G.  & R.  Smith,  Guildford 693  0 0 

Luno,  Guildford  6H1  0 0 

Elh  tt,  Guildford  (accepted)  625  0 0 

CurnnKton  & Peto,  Guildford  (with- 
drawn)   415  0 0 


For  re-building  the  Lion  and  Crown  public-house,  North- 
street,  Guildford,  for  Mr.  William  Smith  Bramley. 
Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied 

Garnett.  Guildford £1,259  0 0 

Pink,  Milford  1,200  0 0 

Kingerlee,  Oxford  1.180  0 0 

Martin.  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershot 

Bottrill,  Reading 

Nye,  Guildford  

Strudwick.  Guildford 


1,170  0 
1,120  0 
1,089  0 
1,087 


Mitchell  Bros.,  Shalford  (accepted)  1,025  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  houses,  Brixton- 
for  Mr.  11.  D.  Mellish.  Mr.  R.  C.  Oleed,  architect. 
Quantities  by  L6on  A.  Francis:  — 

Amuel  & Anton  £3,410  0 0 

G.  M.  Green 3,394  0 0 

Cooper 3,309  0 0 

Smart  3,303  0 0 

Beni 3,300  0 0 

Green  3,259  0 0 

Acko  Bros 3,263  0 0 

Mo\  !o  ft  Son 3,250  0 0 

Smith  3,187  0 0 

Parker 3,138  0 0 

Bangs— (Too  late) 


For  making  and  fixing  sundry  joiners’  work  and  fittings 
at  the  New  Schools,  Lower  Norwood,  for  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  Lambeth  Parish  : — 

Atkinson  £258  0 0 

■ rd  229  0 0 

Miller 197  0 0 

Wood,  Harris,  & Co.,  Rural  Works, 

Clapham-road  193  O 0 

J.  Wood 

A.  Daniels 

J-  Higgs 

Burch  (accepted) 

Deacon  


192  0 


188  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Watford  Water 
Works,  for  the  Watford  Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  E. 
Easton,  engineer : — 

Judge  & Earaes  £715  10  0 

J W.  Turner  692  0 0 

Andrew  ft  Son  .. 615  0 O 

G.  ft  J.  Waterman  

Halse  ft  Brooks  

Noble,  Horse  Shoe  Wharf,  Upper 
Thames. street  (accepted) ... 
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For  constructing  roads  and  sewers  no  the  Waterloo 
Estate,  High-road,  Kilburn.  Messrs.  Ventom,  Bull,  ft 
Cooper,  surveyors,  35,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. : - 

K.  Barnett  £3,59)  0 0 

K early  2,779  O 0 

Nowell  ft  R >bson 2.722  0 0 

Rogers  ft  Dickens 2,697  0 0 

Moston  2,651  0 0 

Beadle  Bros 2.500  0 0 

Kebble 2,450  0 0 

I’izzey 2,446  0 0 

Adams o 427  0 0 

Bath,  ft  Blackmore  2,300  0 0 

C.  Killingback  2,260  0 # 

Ntcbols  2,211  0 0 

W.  Neave&Son  2.22'  0 0 

G.  Felton,  Kilburn  (accepted) 2,097  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Otlice,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Mitre  Cut  " (we  never  net.  on  information  on  important  matters 
of  that  kinil  without  nnme  and  address  of  writer). — B.  * Sons. — T B 
— W.  S.  (thanks). — W.  & R.-J.  W.-C.  F.  H.-A.  A Co.  (of  no  possible 
use  to  us). — C.  L.,  Paris. — Saniti  (no  nnme  or  address  given). — C.  A.  A. 
— W.  G,  S.— O.  A.  H.  (the  comparison  can  hardly  be  made  ; the  same 
work  could  not  be  executed  in  both  materials.  The  cost  of  granite  as 
working  would  be  the 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  De 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Lim 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [ 


Dry  Corsham  Stone. 

150,000  FEET  CUI  i 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS' 


i 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  i . 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  real 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Qt  j 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architect  : 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  i 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  I<  i 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHA  j 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  i. 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLI 
No.  16,  Craven-Btreet,  Strand,  W.C.  [ 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &e 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  dra“  8’ 4 J’ SWI 


t C.  H.  (received). — 


MS.  we  will  look 
t»  of  tenders,  4c..  must  be  accompanied 


For  extension  of  concrete  sea-wall  and  promenade 
(602  yards).  Bray,  co.  Wicklow.  Engineer,  Mr.  P.  F. 
Comber,  C.E.,  37,  College  Green,  Dublin.  Quantities 
taken  by  the  engineer  : — 

John  Best,  Leith  

Brand  A Son,  Glasgow 

W.  C.  Gault.  Bullvmena  ... 

Wr.  J.  Doherty,  Du'  lin  ... 

Robert  McAlpine.  Glasgow 
Roht  Simpson,  Dublin 
B.  Brady,  Bray 


..  £20,589 
..  17,733  . 

-.  17,377  0 0 
..  16,335  0 0 


0 ! 


12,015  0 0 

— v 0,72t  0 0 I 

f«C*Jh%ten.der  °f  Alpine  (who  is  the  contractor 

for  ‘be  brst  section  of  the  work  now  in  progress)  was 


For  general  repairs  to  the  Cock  and  Magpie  public- 
fimith  *ln£'street-  Hammersmith,  for  Messrs.  Fuller, 
veyor’—  Turner'  Chlswick-  Mr-  George  More,  surl 

£arob,°  0 0 

r8e° 154  15  6 


wF0.rvainiDC  n»T  h0DQ°’  H’Kb-strcet,  Acton,  W.,  for  the 
West  Middlesex  1 ennanent  Building  Society.  Mr  Edward 
Monson.  juo.,  architect  J r.uwaro 

Jullian  & Co 

S.  Huut  

Penny  & Co 

Nye  

W iikinson  Bros 

Mat  on  

Hooper 

Bea>h 

yford  ’’  ’ 


Leyfori 

Roles.. 


£1,196  0 0 
1,139  0 0 
1,0»5  0 0 


947  0 0 


90)  0 0 


i compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 


We  cannot  undertake  to  return  reje< 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond 

been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


iuntcation*. 

i)  which  h 


be  adi  | ^ 

advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters*  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Quarry  Owners, 
and  Lime  Mero 
Stoke  - under  - • 
Ilminster.  [ 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic]  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offid 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mat 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  ware; 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  i 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[:i 


PUBLISHER^  NOTICES, 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENT^  ' 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os'  6d’ 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for'8peciaj'  Adver- 
tlBements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  a g plication  to  the  Publisher. 

T SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under S,  gd 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ga  gd 

PREPAYMENT  IE  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  rea-h  the  Dm™ 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY.  ' 0£H 

i^UnblLflhe^  f?n“otJ 1,8  rMponsibie  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Oflice  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
•trongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

S PE C I AL .“Alterations  in  standing  advebtise- 

MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’closk  on  WEDNEsI 
DA  X motnmgB. 

PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder, "may  have  RepUeeaddree.ed 
to  the  Off  ce,  46,  Cathenne-street,  Covent-gardeu  WC 
free  oj  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 

TERMS  OF  SDBSOrFpTION. 

THE  MULDER  '■  i,  supplied  pihkct  from  the  Oil:  , t0 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  andi 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEER* 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS) 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire 
necting  Bnsiness  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  & REJ 

Manufacturers  of 

M 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINC 

VV  LEVER,  8CREW,  & BARREL  BC 


36a,  BOROUGH  ] 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S 


BRABY’S  patent  GLAZINC 


S3-L.A&.I5S3  SET  FREE, 

,^lalt0I™ttEXPANSI0N  and  CONTRACTION,  and  precluding  breakagi 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAINTING  AND  PUTTY  SBPERSED 


OVER  ONE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 

TYT?.  \ WTYflo  *\tt>  -r.  -r.  - r.  


_ _ _ drawings  and  priors  on  application. 

rnfnnf8 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL- 

356  to  362,  EUST0N  ROAD.  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


O XT  VIE  W. 

GLASGOW: 

335,  ARGYLE  STf 


Saturday,  Mari  n ] J,  1885. 
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Sevmje  Treatment  by  Intermittent  Filtration. 

R.  DENTON  has 
taken  advantage 
of  an  opportune 
moment  for  publish- 
ing a second  edition 
of  his  work 
“ Intermittent  Fil- 
tration,”* for  the 
appearance  of  the 
Royal  Commis- 
sioners5 Report  on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Dis- 
charge has  been  the  signal  for  re-opening  the 
discussion  on  that  much- debated  subject,  on 
which,  if  on  anything,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
quot  homines  tot  sententice.  Not  that  too  much 
consideration  can  be  given  to  so  important  a 
matter,  on  the  effective  treatment  of  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  own  metropolis,  the  health 
of  millions  of  human  beings  may  depend  ; but 
very  many  of  those  who  have  joined  in  the 
debates  on  this  question  have  apparently  been 
unable  to  apprehend  the  distinction  between  a 
scheme  of  sewerage  and  the  processes  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  ; hence  acrimonious  con- 
tentions as  to  the  actual  merits  and  expenses 
attending  sewerage  schemes  in  different 
localities,  notably  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
scheme,  have  been  carried  on  under  a confusion 
of  ideas.  Sewerage  schemes  must  necessarily 
he  governed  by  various  existing  physical  con- 
ditions ; sewage  disposal  is  possible,  and  can 
be  effected  independently  of  those  con- 
ditions. The  former  is  an  engineering 
question,  confined  to  the  best  method  of 
conveying  and  delivering  the  sewage  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  The  latter  is  com- 
plicated with  the  additional  difficulty  of  satis- 
fying social  and  sanitary  requirements  in  which 
efficiency  can  only  be  secured  at  a seemingly 
disproportionate  cost.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  carry  away  from  the  metropolis  its  vast 
volume  of  sewage,  but  the  difficulty  commences 
when  it  is  once  clear  of  its  boundaries,  in  deter- 
mining how  and  where  it  is  to  be  disposed  of. 
From  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, Mr.  Denton’s  plan  meets  with  their 
favourable  appreciation,  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  it  makes  filtration  through  porous  ground 
the  inincijpal,  instead  of  an  incidental,  process 
of  sewage  treatment ; and  after  enumerating 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
his  system,  and  the  replies  furnished  by  Mr. 
Denton,  they  express  their  own  views  in  the 
following  words  : — 

1.  That  the  process  has  great  scientific 
merit,  and  offers  valuable  practical  advantages 


"*  Sewage  Disposal : Ten  Years’  Experience  (now  four- 
teen years)  in  Works  of  Intermittent  Downward  Filtra- 
tion. By  J.  Bailey-Denton.  1896.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions.  London  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon,  126,  Strand. 


for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  situations  where 
broad  irrigation  is  impracticable,  and  where 
land  suitable  for  filtration  can  be  obtained. 

2.  That,  however,  it  appears  desirable  where 
the  area  of  land  is  considerably  reduced,  the 
sewage  should  be  previously  treated  by  some 
efficient  process  for  removing  the  sludge. 

3.  That  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  would 
be  applicable  to  the  metropolis. 

Intermittent  filtration  is  explained  by  Mr. 
Denton  to  be  “ not  crowding  sewage  con- 
tinuously on  porous  land  in  the  careless 
manner  often  adopted  to  get  rid  of  sewage, 
but  its  concentration  at  regulated  intervals 
on  as  few  acres  of  land  as  will  absorb  and 
cleanse  it  without  preventing  the  production 
of  vegetation.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the 
assimilative  powers  of  growing  plants  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  fertilising  elements  of 
the  sewage  at  the  same  time  that  the  percola- 
tion of  the  sewage  through  the  soil  brings  it 
in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air  pervading 
the  soil,  and  renders  it  harmless  by  oxida- 
tion.” 

In  this  it  is  distinguished  from  what  is 
termed  broad  or  surface  irrigation,  which  con- 
sists rather  in  the  distribution  of  sewage  over 
as  many  acres  as  it  will  wet  without  super- 
saturation, having  in  view  a maximum  plant 
growth. 

Three  objections  to  the  process  of  inter- 
mittent filtration  were  urged  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners,  who,  in  consequence, 
hesitated  to  recommend  its  adoption.  They 
were  : — 

1.  That  soils  became  after  a time  so  loaded 
with  sewage  that  their  powers  of  absorption 
and  percolation  cease. 

2.  That  the  concentration  of  sewage  for 
filtration  on  a small  area  is  attended  with 
greater  nuisance  than  other  modes  of  treat- 
ment. 

3.  That  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land  is  so 
great  as  to  preclude  its  adoption. 

Those  objections  have  been  replied  to  satis- 
factorily by  Mr.  Denton,  who  shows  how,  in 
practice,  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  other  places, 
the  operations  had  been  modified  by  the  lessons 
learned  in  land  under- drainage.  Originally, 
Dr.  Frankland,  by  whom  the  idea  of  inter- 
mittent filtration  was  first  conceived,  was  of 
opinion  that  one  acre  of  suitable  soil,  drained 
6 ft.  deep,  would  suffice  to  cleanse  the  sewage 
of  3: 300  persons ; but  Mr.  Denton  subse- 
quently reduced  this  proportion  to  1,100 
persons,  and  less,  per  acre,  and  instead  of  cover- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  land  so  utilised 
with  sewage,  he  distributed  it  by  furrows,  so 
that  the  sewage  might  reach  the  roots  of  the 
plants  growing  on  the  ridges  laterally  through 
the  soil,  without  touching  their  edible  parts. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  the  area  of  land 


necessarily  differs  with  the  various  descriptions 
of  soil,  the  extent  of  surface  required  depend- 
ing on  the  capability  of  the  upper  soil  to 
absorb,  and  of  the  subsoil  to  infiltrate  the 
liquid,  as  well  as  on  the  depth  to  which  the 
land  may  be  thoroughly  drained  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  bulk  of  filtering  material. 
Mr.  Denton  claims  for  his  process  the  advan- 
tages of : — 

1.  That  when  adopted  separately  it  will,  by 
minimising  the  quantity  of  land  required, 
ensure  the  purification  of  sewage  at  the  least 
cost  to  the  ratepayer  ; and 

2.  When  systematically  adopted  in  combina- 
tion with  surface  irrigation,  it  may  be  made 
the  means  of  removing  the  greatest  drawbacks 
experienced  by  the  sewage  farmer,  and  thus 
afford  a tangible  benefit  to  agriculture. 

In  illustration  of  his  claim,  Mr.  Denton 
details  the  operation  carried  out  by  his  firm  in 
a dozen  cases,  varying  in  size  and  character, 
and  with  populations  ranging  from  50,000  to 
3,000.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  a 
short  article  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the 
various  instances  cited,  but  the  accounts  given 
of  the  expenditure  and  revenue  connected 
therewith  fully  bear  out  his  contention  that 
his  system  effects  the  object  sought  at  the  least 
cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

In  Merthyr  Tydfil  the  return  obtained  from 
336  acres  over  and  above  the  expenditure  was 
452Z.  9s.  7d. 

In  Abingdon  the  whole  of  the  farm  was  let 
for  4 1.  10s.  per  acre. 

In  Forfar,  after  charging  4 per  cent,  on 
4,000Z.,  the  purchase-money  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  on  1,500Z.,  the  expense  of  the  engineer- 
ing works,  there  was  a net  profit  of  1Z.  13s.  8d. 
per  acre. 

In  Great  Malvern  the  district  accounts  for 
last  year  show  that  there  was  a balance  in 
favour  of  the  farm  of  162Z.  15s.  Id.,  which  was 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  district  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Watford,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, there  has  not  been  the  same  financial 
success,  owing,  it  is  stated,  not  to  any  fault  in 
the  system,  but  to  the  careless  mode  in  which 
it  was  carried  out,  checking  the  aeration  due 
to  the  under-drains,  and  to  the  sewage  itself 
having  been  applied  without  the  required 
intermittency. 

The  cardinal  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
process  are  explained  to  be  : — 

1.  The  preparation  and  formation  of  the 
land  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  sewage, 
with  precision.  Irregular  surfaces  and  steep 
slopes  are  to  be  avoided  even  more  carefully 
than  clay  soils. 

2.  Intermittency  of  application  and  regula- 
tion of  quantity,  the  former  being  positively 
essential  to  secure  a continued  good  effluent. 

3.  The  under- drainage  of  the  filtration  areas 
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; hould  be  laid  out  as  carefully  as  practical 
science  will  suggest,  so  as  to  ensure  drawing 
She  liquid  sewage  down  from  the  surface  only 
’through  the  prepared  ground. 

With  a view  to  prove  its  financial  soundness, 
» table  is  given  showing  the  comparative 
expenses  of  land  treatment  and  chemical 
precipitation,  in  the  cases  of  Abingdon  and 
Haltstead  on  the  one  hand,  and  Aylesbury  and 
Hertford  on  the  other,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  the  last  two  towns  the  annual  charge 
-on  the  ratepayers  is  Is.  7d.  and  2s.  ljrd.  per 
head,  while  in  the  two  others  it  is  only  Is.  0|d. 
and  5d.  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  chapter  treating  of  experiences  and 
results  of  sewage  farming  contains  several 
facts  which  are  not  commonly  known,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  actual  market  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  chemist’s  value  of  sewage, — the 
former,  owing  to  attendant  drawbacks  in  the 
present  mode  of  application,  is  less  than 
|d.  per  ton.  Even  with  such  a diminished 
value,  Mr.  Denton  observes,  the  country  has  a 
valuable  property,  which  it  is  its  duty  to  pre- 
serve. “In  England  alone,  exclusive  of  the 
metropolis,  there  are  13  towns  which  have  a 
population  above  100,000,  19  towns  between 
100,000  and  50,000,  178  towns  between  50,000 
and  10,000,  and  549  towns  between  10,000 
and  2,000,  and  if  only  half  of  these  towns  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  5,000,000  ultimately 
determine  to  utilise  their  liquid  refuse  by 
application  to  land,  the  annual  quantity  at 
disposal  will  be  305,000,000  tons,  the  value  of 
which,  at  ^d.  per  ton,  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  300,000/.  a year.”  How  is  it,  then,  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  various  sewage 
farms  to  be  hired  at  rents  less  in  amount  than 
would  be  given  for  the  same  land  without 
sewage  ? Mr.  Denton’s  answer  is,  that  it  is 
entirely  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  hap-hazard 
method  of  distributing  the  sewage,  instead  of 
a regulated  flow  of  the  exact  quantity,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  is  absolutely  required  for 
the  particular  crop  sought  to  be  raised. 

So  far,  then,  the  process  of  intermittent 
downward  filtration  seems  to  afford  a practical 
solution  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  as  far  as 
combining  efficiency  with  economy.  Why, 
then,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  is  there  any 
hesitation  to  recommend  its  adoption  in  the 
case  of  the  metropolis  ? The  Royal  Commis- 
sioners evidently  think  well  of  it,  though  they 
have  pronounced  rather  in  favour  of  a com- 
bination of  chemical  with  land  treatment, — that 
is,  of  precipitation  supplemented  by  applica- 
tion to  land, — as  the  plan  which  offers  the  most 
feasible  means  of  solving  the  difficulty.  In 
support  of  their  view  they  cite  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners, of  Dr.  Letheby,  and  even  of  Mr. 
Denton  himself,  their  own  opinions  being  : — 

1.  That  it  would  get  rid  of  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  chemical  treatment  only,  as  the 
effluent,  being  thoroughly  purified,  would  no 
longer  be  injurious  to  fash,  while  the  land  treat- 
ment of  the  already  clarified  liquid  would,  if 
properly  designed  and  conducted,  reduce  to  a 
minimum,  if  not  do  away  with,  any  danger  of 
-contamination  to  subsoil  waters. 

2.  That,  though  it  would  add  considerably 
to  the  expense  in  the  purchase  and  working  of 
the  land,  and  in  the  necessity  for  pumping  at 
the  outlets,  a fair  return  of  crops  might  be 
expected,  and  part  of  the  expense  be  thereby 
reimbursed. 

In  the  discussions  which  ensued  at  Captain 
Douglas  Galton’s  recent  lecture  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  the  Royal  Commission’s  Report, 
the  opinions  of  the  principal  speakers  on  the 
subject  were  not  in  favour  of  any  particular 
treatment  of  the  sewage,  but  tended  rather  to 
the  view  that  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  in 
the  end  was  to  carry  the  sewage  of  the  metro- 
polis to  the  sea  and  bury  it  out  of  sight 
altogether.  Such  a conclusion,  however,  seems 
scarcely  conducive  to  our  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a scientific  or  a practical  nation. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ire- 

vT-  ^ * Sfneral  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Institution,  held  in  the  Museum-build- 
mgs,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  4th  inst., 
ub  t/'  l7att-  member,  read  a paper  on 
breakdown  Tackle  for  Railway  Work.” 


NOTES. 

T seems  to  be  now  generally  believed 
that  the  Railway  Rates  Bills  will 
be  withdrawn.  The  supporters  of 
the  measures  are  both  annoyed  and 
..Aonished  at  the  extent  of  the  opposition ; and 
it  has  been  asserted  by  a railway  magnate  that 
“people  have  been  stirring  up  traders  and 
taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance  to  oppose 
the  Bills.”  This  is  not  very  complimentary 
to  Sir  B.  Samuelson,  Mr.  Agnew,  M.P., 
Mr.  F.  M.  Eden,  and  the  host  of  practical 
men  who  have  closely  studied  the  question 
and  explained  it  to  the  poor  ignorant  public  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
charge  of  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  public  has  been  laid  at  the  wrong  door  ; 
and  the  unanimity  pervading  all  the  meetings 
held  to  consider  the  subject  proves  unmis- 
takably that  the  counsels  of  these  gentlemen 
are  appreciated  and  accepted  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed.  Lord  Henniker’s  motion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  hist  Monday  evening 
for  a copy  of  certain  judgments  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners  led  to  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  Earl  Granville,  who  is  a 
very  extensive  producer  and  trader,  said  that 
it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  rail- 
ways were  necessary  to  the  producers,  and  the 
producers  to  the  railways  ; and  that  whatever 
mode  they  might  adopt  for  arriving  at  the  end, 
that  end  would  be  one  common  to  both  interests, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  treated  as  antago- 
nistic one  to  another.  Much  was  said  as  to 
“ terminals,”  “ preferential  rates,”  and  other 
points  dealt  with  in  ourarticle  of  last  week  upon 
this  question,  and  the  subject  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  sitting. 


MR.  FIRTH  asked  the  Home  Secretary  on 
Tuesday  last  “ whether  he  was  aware  that, 
under  the  working  of  the  Metropolis  Valuation 
Act,  1869,  there  had  thus  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  eight  millions  sterling  of  assessed 
annual  value  upon  which  the  water  companies 
were  able  to  charge  London  consumers,  and 
thus  enormously  increase  their  income  without 
any  increase  of  supply  ; and  whether,  as  this 
year  a further  assessment  of  the  metropolis  was 
taking  place,  he  would  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  system  under  which,  in 
default  of  immediate  legislation,  the  London 
water  companies  would  this  year  be  able  to 
increase  their  income  by  100,000Z.  a year,  and 
the  capital  value  of  their  property  by  more 
than  2,000,000/.  sterling,  at  the  expense  of 
Londoners,  and  without  in  any  way  improving 
or  increasing  the  water  supply.”  Sir  William 
Harcourt  replied  that,  although  it  was  true 
that  water  rates  were  founded  in  law  on  the 
net  .annual  value,  it  was  quite  certain  that  a 
rise  in  the  assessment  was  extremely  likely  to 
lead  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  a rising  in 
the  estimate  of  the  net  annual  value  ; and  that 
he  thought  the  continual  increase  in  the  charge 
for  water,  without  any  proportionate  increase 
in  the  supply,  a great  injustice  to  the  people  of 
London.  It  certainly  looks  like  it,  to  people 
who  do  not  hold  shares  in  water  companies. 

AN  the  same  day,  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland  put 
Y a practical  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  great  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  present  postage-stamps  being  all  of  one 
colour.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  replied  that  he  had 
given  consideration  to  the  matter,  and  that  it 
was  being  considered  by  a Departmental  Com- 
mittee. The  inconvenience,  though  seemingly 
a small  matter,  is  a real  one,  and  should  °be 
remedied. 


I,J1"  Westminster  Hall  Committee  resuin 
-1-  its  sittings  on  the  9th,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefm 
in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  William  Morris  was  call 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Dick  Peddie,  and  m 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  helis 
anything  was  necessary  for  the  protection 
the  exposed  wall,  but  that  if  anythin^  w 
done  it  should  be  merely  for  protection 
was  one  of  the  views  of  the  society  which 
rcpresented^that  all  additions  to  ancient  bui 
mgs  should  be  conspicuously  modern.  This 
news  to  us.  If  the  repeated  declarations 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancii 
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Buildings  mean  anything,  their  view  has  always 
been  that  no  additions  at  all  should  be  made  i 
to  ancient  buildings.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  i 
so  much  of  mere  doctrinaire  views  should  be  i 

mixed  up  with  and  confuse  the  questions  at  > 

issue  in  such  cases.  We  observe  that  a timber 
and  canvas  representation  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  i 
design  has  been  put  up  between  the  buttresses,  [ 
the  lower  and  the  higher  or  double-storied  ! 
cloister.  It  harmonises  well  enough  with  the  i 
buttresses,  but  that  is  not  the  question,  or  i 
not  the  main  question.  The  authorities  have  ! 
not  ventured  to  put  up  a representation  of 
the  proposed  mean  building  at  right  angles  to  : 
Westminster  Hall. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry  on  the 
6tli,  the  question  of  the  competition  for 
the  new  Vestry-hall  came  up  ; fifty-two  sets 
of  designs  had  been  received,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  Mr.  IT.  A.  Hunt  be  ap- 
pointed professional  assessor,  with  a fee  of 
100  guineas.  To  the  question  of  a member, 
whether  Mr.  Hunt  was  an  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, the  Chairman  replied  that  he  “ could 
not  say.”  An  amendment  was  proposed  that 
the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
and  another  member  supported  this  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Hunt  did  not  practise  as  an 
architect,  and  his  name  was  not  on  any  list  of 
architects.  The  amendment  was  lost.  We 
have  every  belief  that  Mr.  Hunt  would  be  an 
impartial  judge  and  an  entirely  able  one  as  far 
as  the  practical  side  of  the  question  is  con- 
cerned ; but  that  is  not  everything,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  appointment  will  satisfy  the  com- 
peting architects.  It  is  not  what  has  been 
contemplated  by  those  architects  who  have 
resolved  not  to  compete  except  when  a pro- 
fessional assessor  is  called  in.  They  look  for 
the  appointment  of  an  architect  of  high 
standing,  not  of  a surveyor. 


A CIRCULAR  letter  from  Captain  Douglas  i 
Galton,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  i 
Parkes  Museum,  notifies  the  fact  that  the  i 
results  of  the  recent  Mansion  House  meeting  d 
have  enabled  the  Council,  after  discharging  n 
their  liabilities,  to  secure  a continuance  of  the  i; 
lease,  and  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  d 
valuable  addition  which  the  Council  of  the  (I 
International  Health  Exhibition  have  made  to  ;i 
the  Library.  The  chief  remaining  immediate  l| 
wants  of  the  museum  are  a curator  to  take  |l 
charge  and  to  explain  to  visitors  the  uses  of 
the  various  exhibits,  and  the  provision  of  a 
printed  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  museum  i 
and  library.  The  Council  are  desirous  to  I 
provide  the  additional  income  necessary  for 
these  purposes,  by  extending  the  number  of  i 
members  or  annual  subscribers.  We  hope  that 
many  who  understand  the  value  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  museum  exists  will  rally  round  i 
it  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Council  to  I 
carry  out  their  wishes  for  the  future.  The  3 
annual  member’s  subscription  is  one  guinea ; I: 
life  membership,  ten  guineas. 


T^OR  some  weeks  past  correspondents  have  < 
-L  favoured  us  with  letters  as  to  the  right  of  i 

persons,  who  have  tendered  for  works,  against  I 

the  employer  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  such  tenders.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  law.  In  Roscoe’s  “Digest  of  Building 
Cases  ” it  is  thus  stated,  at  p.  48, — “ A person 
who  invites,  by  writing  or  word-of-mouth, 
tenders  for  work,  or  for  the  purchase  of  any- 
thing, does  not,  by  so  doing,  impliedly  promise 
to  accept  the  lowest  or  the  highest  offer,  or  to 
accept  any  one  of  such  tenders.  The  notice  i 
to  persons  willing  to  tender  is  a mere  procla-  j 
mation  that  he  who  issues  the  notice  is  willing 
to  receive  and  consider  offers.”  The  authority 
for  this  statement  is  the  case  of  Spencer  v. 
Harding,  Law  Reports,  5 Common  Pleas, 
p.  561,  decided  in  1870.  The  judgment  in  the 
case  was  delivered  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  1 
judges,  and  has  never  been  overruled.  Unless, 
therefore,  there  is  any  language  in  the  adver- 
tisement for  tenders  which  can  be  construed  ' 
as  an  undertaking  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  I 
the  offer  of  tho  person  who  makes  it  can  be 
rejected.  Nor  is  this  contrary  to  common 
sense  ; for  it  may  well  be  that  a tender  may 
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be  so  low  as  to  be  obviously  incompatible  with 
sound  work,  or  may  be  made  by  a person  un- 
desirable to  be  employed,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  for  an  employer  to  be  bound  to  accept 
his  offer. 


AS  some  of  our  readers  are  aware,  a Bill  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  make  further  provision  for 
enabling  Deans  and  Chapters  to  repair  their 
cathedral  churches.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the 
establishment  of  a fabric  fund  of  such  annual 
amount  as  may  be  approved  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  This  fund  will  be  a first  charge  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
Bill  also  gives  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
a kind  of  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  ; also  enables  the  property  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  be  at  their  option  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who 
would  then  pay  them  a fixed  annual  income. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  Bill  does  not  make 
any  serious  alteration  in  the  law,  for  Deans  and 
Chapters  are  bound  to  repair  the  fabric  of  the 
cathedral  churches  which  belong  to  them.  It  is, 
indeed,  a kind  of  supplement  to  the  Act  of 
1840,  which  organised  the  duties  of  Deans  and 
Chapters  in  regard  to  canonries,  and  so  forth, 
and  it  makes  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
repairs  clearer,  and  causes  the  care  ef  the 
cathedral  church  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a Dean 
and  Chapter.  The  proviso  by  which  a Dean 
and  Chapter  may  hand  over  their  property  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  is  rather  a 
step  towards  disestablishment,  because  it 
points  to  a way  by  which  the  fabrics  of  our 
cathedrals  may  be  preserved  as  national  pro- 
perty without  the  intervention  of  a State 
clergy.  


THE  statement,  attributed  to  the  South 
J-  Staffordshire  Coal  Owners’  Association, 
that  “ 1884  offers  the  first  instance  of  a decrease 
in  the  national  output  of  coal,”  is  incorrect. 
The  output  of  1878  was  less,  not  only  than 
that  of  1877,  but  also  of  that  of  1876.  The 
figures  were:- 1876,  1333  millions;  1877, 
134’6  millions  ; 1878,  132‘6  millions,  of  tons. 
The  output  in  1879  was  600,000  tons  less  than 
that  of  1877.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a diminu- 
tion of  3 7 millions  of  tons  in  1884  as  com- 
pared with  1883,  if  it  be  verified,  is  serious 
enough  ; but  it  is  better  not  to  exaggerate. 
It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  late  Professor 
Jevons,  in  a work  on  “the  coal  question,” 
startled  the  world  by  a calculation  founded  on 
the  rate  at  which  the  output  of  coal  had 
annually  increased  during  the  decade  for  which 
statistics  were  available.  The  output  of  1854 
was  64-6  millions  ; that  of  1864,  92’8  millions 
of  tons  ; and  Mr.  Jevons  estimated  that  by 
1871  it  would  amount  to  nearly  118  millions 
of  tons.  It  reached  117'35  millions  ; and  this 
accord  between  forecast  and  fact,  coupled  with 
the  inefficient  report  on  the  subject  made  by 
the  Royal  Commission  “ on  matters  relating  to 
coal  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  had  no  doubt 
much  share  in  causing  the  rise  of  price  from 
9’8  shillings  per  ton  in  1871  to  20'9  shillings 
per  ton  in  1873  ; a rise  which,  however,  was 
accompanied  by  a rise  in  quantity  won  from 
117’35  to  127  millions  of  tons.  That  definite 
relations  exist  between  output,  demand,  and 
price,  is  indisputable.  But  there  is  much 
reason  to  conclude  that  price  is  the  resultant, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  proportionate  demand. 

TT  is  gratifying  to  note  that  not  only  was  the 
-L  vote  of  70,000L  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  Raffaelle  agreed  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  week  by  a large 
majority,  but  that  it  was  agreed  to,  although 
after  a long  conversation  (rather  than  debate), 
with  more  of  enthusiasm  and  more  generally 
expressed  faith  in  the  real  value  of  a g,.od 
picture  than  we  generally  meet  with  in  art 
debates  in  the  House.  There  were  the  usual 
eccentricities, — there  was  the  member  who 
had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Louvre,” 
and  who  for  some  freak  of  logic  connected  with 
that  memorable  visit,  wanted  the  French  to 
have  the  picture  ; there  was  the  member  who 
wanted  it  hung  in  the  tea-room,  that  honour- 
able members  might  estimate  its  value,— and 
so  on  ; but  in  the  main  there  seemed  to  be  a 


general  conviction  that  a great  Raffaelle  was 
a precious  possession ; and  considering  that 
there  can  never  be  any  more  of  them  than 
there  are  now,  the  price  is  not  exorbitant. 
There  are,  as  was  suggested,  private  collectors 
who  would  have  given  more  than  that  to 
possess  the  work, — * 

“ Bequeathing  it,  as  a rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  offspring.” 

THE  ruins  of  a Temple  of  Juno  have  been 
recently  laid  bare  at  Civita  Lavinia, 
not  far  from  Rome.  Fragments  of  sculpture 
have  been  discovered  which  formed  part  of  a 
square  block  of  marble.  The  fine  character  of 
the  work  leads  to  the  supposition  that  if  not 
actually  Greek,  they  were  executed  under 
Greek  influence.  There  have  also  been  found 
the  head  of  a goddess  and  six  torsos  of  warriors 
clad  in  armour,  also  a head  of  Jupiter  in  very 
good  preservation.  The  excavations  are  still 
in  progress. 


THE  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
Smithfield,  appeals  for  help  towards 
purchasing  the  premises  adjoining  and  covering 
the  ambulatory  and  sanctuary,  which  are  offered 
for  6,500Z.,  with  a refusal  till  April  3.  The  rector 
and  churchwardens  have  no  funds  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  if  the  money  cannot  be  raised,  the 
site  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  speculative 
builder,  and  the  sanctuary  will  remain,  as  it 
is  now,  with  a factory  over  it  supported  by  iron 
columns  standing  within  the  altar-rails.  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  fragments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture in  London  ; and  we  hope  that  money 
will  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
permanent  disfigurement  and  danger  to  which 
it  will  otherwise  be  subjected. 

THE  Hellenic  Society  held  a meeting  at 
-A-  No.  22,  Albemarle-street  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Professor  C.  T.  Newton  in  the 
chair,  when  Professor  Ramsay  read  a paper  on 
pottery  discoveries  on  the  Ionian  coast.  The 
finds  in  pottery  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor 
have  been  very  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
work  is  all  archaic.  Professor  Ramsay  inclines 
to  think  that  the  disappearance  of  any  remains 
of  pottery  at  an  early  stage  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  predominating  influence  of  Attic 
art,  and  that  terra-cotta  statues  took  their 
place.  Among  the  few  objects  that  have  been 
found,  however,  were  some  ornamented  frag- 
ments of  great  interest,  as  showing  unusnal 
forms  of  decoration,  and  a complete  vessel  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  believed  by 
him  to  be  Phoctean.  This  has  a very 
unusual  shape,  and  is  decorated  by  hori- 
zontal cylindrical  rings  of  various  colours 
on  the  lower  part,  and  a kind  of  trellis 
ornament  above,  with  “ metope  ” spaces 
between,  on  which  faces  with  long  hair  are 
painted,  the  hair  curled  round  at  the  extremities 
in  a sort  of  conventional  ornament.  The  pro- 
minent features  of  the  ordinary  fragments  of 
pottery  found  on  the  Ionian  coast,  as  at 
Myrina,  are  bands  of  red  painted  on  the 
natural  buff-colour  of  the  clay.  In  the  dis- 
cussion it  was  suggested  that  much  more  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
lines  of  commerce  by  the  study  of  even  the 
ruder  remains  of  pottery,  which  passed  from 
land  to  land  in  ships,  and  even  the  material 
substance  of  which  was  a record  of  their 
locality.* 


THE  death  of  Mr.  Louis  Haghe  deprives  us 
■*-  of  one  of  our  most  versatile  and  accom- 
plished architectural  draughtsmen.  Mr.  Haghe 
was  educated  as  an  architect,  but  forsook  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  the  more  congenial 
work  of  illustrating  old  buildings,  devoting 
himself  principally  to  those  of  his  native 
country,  Belgium.  His  views  of  the  town- 
halls  of  Bruges,  Courtrai,  Ypres,  are  well 
known,  and  were  rendered  popular  by  being 
reproduced  in  lithography.  Mr.  Haghe  was 
for  several  years  in  partnership  with  the  elder 
William  Day,  and,  as  the  art  director  of  the 

* The  meetings  of  the  Hellenic  Society  would  probably 
be  better  attended  if  each  meeting  were  called  by  a card 
announcing  the  agenda.  People  do  not  bear  in  mind 
monthly  meetings  always,  especially  when  they  have  no 
notice  of  what  is  to  be  done. 


firm  of  Day  & Son,  did  much  towards  im- 
proving the  taste  of  the  public.  David 
Roberts’s  “ Holy  Land,”  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt’s 
“Treasures  of  Industrial  Art,”  and  other 
important  works,  were  among  a number  issued 
by  this  firm.  Mr.  Haghe  was  a man  of  genial 
disposition,  and  retained  his  facility  of  hand 
almost  to  the  eve  of  his  life,  and  it  was  only 
last  year  that  he  resigned  his  position  as 
President  of  the  Water  Colour  Society. 


BUILDING  STONES  * 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  on  the  vexed 
question  of  architectural  evolution,  whether  we 
accept  or  not  the  theories  of  Professor  Semper 
which  have  lately  been  brought  to  our  notioer 
I imagine  there  would  be  but  little  difference 
of  opinion  among  us  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  habitations  of  men  constructed  ad  hoc 
were  made  of  wood.  Where  naturally-formed 
caves  existed,  affording  shelter  from  the 
elements,  and  a secure  retreat  from  wild 
animals  and  still  wilder  men,  these  would 
doubtless  be  resorted  to  as  dwellings ; but 
where  such  habitations  did  not  exist  there  can' 
be  little  doubt  that  the  material  which  was 
most  easily  manipulated  would  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  huts,  in  preference  to  that 
which  required  more  laborious  efforts  to  adapt 
it  to  the  purpose.  In  some  countries  a timber 
architecture  survives  to  the  present  day,  as  in 
Japan,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  as  a 
rule,  as  men  advanced  in  intelligence  and  skill, 
they  could  not  fail  to  contrast  the  ephemeral 
and  destructible  nature  of  their  timber  dwellings 
with  the  solid  and  lasting  properties  of  the 
various  rocks  and  stones  which  nature  has  so 
lavishly  provided  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  is  a trite  remark  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  a country  or  district  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  building 
materials  found  ready  to  hand  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  stone  is  not  abundant  a brick  or  terra- 
cotta style  has  been  evolved.  But  where  stone 
existed  we  may  bo  quite  sure  that  as  soon  as 
men  settled  down  into  communities  and  began 
to  abandon  nomadic  existence,  they  would 
speedily  devise  means  to  utilise  so  lasting  a 
material  for  purposes  of  shelter  and  defenoe. 
The  probability  is  that,  having  before  their  eyes 
many  examples  of  naturally-formed  caves,  men 
would  first  of  all  increase  the  number  of  such 
dwellings  by  boring  into  the  rock,  and  every 
one  knows  that  rock-cut  chambers,  whether 
they  be  called  temples  or  tombs,  are  among 
the  earliest  specimens  of  architecture  whioh *  1 
have  been  discovered.  There  is,  however,  no 
necessity  to  assume  that  rock-cut  buildings 
must  have  been  anterior  to  those  erected  of 
blocks  of  stone.  We  know  what  an  effect  the 
weather  and  time  have  upon  rocks,  so  that 
large  blocks  are  perpetually  being  split  off,  and 
these  accumulate  in  enormous  quantities  in  any 
hilly  district.  Thus  stone  may  have  been 
used  for  building  purposes  long  before  any 
means  of  quarrying  it  existed,  and  the  character 
of  the  earliest  stone  erections  which  are  known 
to  us  points  to  this  having  been  the  case.  As 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few  remains 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  method  of  the 
primitive  stone  builders  was  the  same  every- 
where, their  work  being  characterised  by  great 
size  and  great  simplicity.  The  difliculty  of 
cutting  stone  into  blocks  of  a portable  and 
manageable  size  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
moving  the  largest  and  heaviest  blocks, 
because  the  primitive  builderB  had  an  ample 
quantity  of  manual  labour  at  their  com- 
mand, but  very  few  cutting-tools,  and  those 
of  a rude  character ; and  this  seems  to  me 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  colossal 
nature  of  such  ruins  as  those  of  Mycenae, 
Tiryns,  &c.  No  doubt,  a considerable  amount 
of  artistic  skill  is  shown  in  the  carvings' 
of  some  of  this  Cyclopean  masonry,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  implements 
for  carving  eould  be  made  much  more  easily 
than  tools  for  dividing  huge  masses  of  very 
hard  stone.  The  durability  of  the  early  stone- 
buildings  depended  partly  upon  the  climate  and! 
partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  this: 
was  a matter  of  accident,  for  the  most  valuable- 
characteristic  of  any  building-stone  would  be  its 
propinquity  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
used,  and  no  selection  of  one  kind  of  stone 


* A paper  by  Mr.  John  Slater,  B. A. .read  atthe  mooting 
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before  another  -would  be  attempted.  But,  as 
civilisation  advanced,  and  various  cities  began 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  the  elaboration  of 
their  buildings,  the  stone  of  certain  localities 
became  widely  known,  and,  with  the  spread  of 
luxury  and  the  desire  for  excessive  ornamenta- 
tion which  characterised  the  age  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  rarest  and  most  costly  marbles 
and  other  kinds  of  stone  were  obtained  at  vast 
expense  from  the  furthest  limits  of  the  known 
world.  The  suitability  of  a stone  to  resist  the 
climatic  conditions  to  which  it  would  be  exposed 
was,  probably,  never  thought  of  in  early  times, 
and  it  is  an  extremely  fortunate  thing  for  us 
moderns  that  in  so  many  instances  the  early 
efforts  of  the  stone-worker’s  craft  were  embodied 
in  a material  which  has  proved  itself  almost 
impervious  to  the  attacks  of  time.  The  liability 
to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather  is  the 
most  important  point  for  consideration  in 
selecting  building  stones,  and,  as  this  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  stone  itself,  we  ought 
to  know  what  this  is  before  deciding  upon  any 
building-stone  that  we  propose  to  use.  It 
would  be  manifestly  utterly  impossible  in  the 
course  of  a short  paper  to  attempt  to  classify 
or  describe  the  numerous  kinds  of  building 
stone  that  are  now  in  use  in  this  country,  and  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a few  practical  remarks 
upon  the  three  kinds  which  are  chiefly  used  for 
buildings,  viz.,  granite,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones. There  is  a word  that  used,  I think,  to 
be  more  frequently  used  than  it  is  nowadays, 
and  that  is  “freestone,”  which  is  quite  without 
signification  as  to  the  real  qnalities  of  a stone,  as 
it  simply  means  a stone  that  can  be  worked,  and 
includes  both  limestones  and  sandstones;  in 
fact,  it  is  one  of  those  delightfully  vague  pieces 
of  nomenclature  which  are  rather  plentiful  in  all 
the  branches  of  practical  architecture. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  have  a clear  idea  of  the  difference  that 
exists  between  the  two  great  classes  into  which 
rocks  are  divided  by  geologists.  These  arc  the 
stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks,  and  the  un- 
stratified or  metamorphic,  the  former  having 
been  produced  by  aqueous  agency,  the  latter  by 
igneous.  Now,  I dare  say  nearly  every  one  here 
has  watched  the  sands  of  a seashore  after  the 
tide  has  receded,  and  has  noticed  the  number  of 
little  runnels  which  drain  off  the  pools  that 
have  been  left  in  hollows  of  the  sand  by  the 
tide.  These  tiny  streams  gradually  wear  out 
channels  for  themselves  in  the  yielding  sand, 
and  you  may  notice  how  the  small  particles  of 
sand  are  gradually  deposited  some  distance  from 
the  point  whence  they  were  rubbed  off.  Or,  to 
take  another  instance,  it  sometimes  happens 
during  a heavy  rain  storm  that  the  street  gullies 
get  stopped  up,  and  you  may  see  how  all  the 
fine  particles  of  granite,  earth,  and  what  not 
have  been  washed  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway,  and  are  deposited  on  both  sides  of  the 
stopped-up  gully.  Now,  it  is  precisely  these 
simple  operations  of  water  magnified  a thousand 
fold  that  have  originated  nearly  all  the  building 
stones  which  we  now  use.  Ages  and  ages  ago 
aqueous  action  was  busy  eroding  various  parts 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  carrying  off  the 
eroded  particles  and  depositing  them  at  the 
bottom  of  some  sea  or  lake,  the  heavier  particles 
being,  of  course,  deposited  sooner  than  the 
lighter  ones,  the  particles  consisting  of  sand, 
gravel,  mud,  clay,  and  so  on  ; and  in  process  of 
time  layers  upon  layers  would  accumulate,  vast 
changes  would  take  place,  and  these  same 
particles,  according  to  the  pressure  to  which 
they  were  subjected  and  to  various  chemical 
changes  that  they  underwent,  would  become, — 
the  sand,  a sandstone ; the  gravel,  a con- 
glomerate ; and  the  mud  or  clay,  shale  or  slate. 
But  the  layers,  or  laminae,  would  still  be  dis- 
tinctly visible  under  the  altered  circumstances, 
and  these  layers  enable  us  to  tell  what  the 
natural  bed  of  the  stone  is,  and  these  rocks 
thus  formed  by  the  ordinary  sedimentary 
agency  of  water  arc  called  sedimentary  or 
stratified  rocks.  But  when  wo  examine  lava  or 
any  matter  ejected  from  a volcano  we  see  no 
such  laminm  in  it.  The  materials  have  all  been 
fused  together  into  one  mass,  and  in  many  cases 
rocks  thus  formed  have  burst  through  other 
stratified  rocks.  These  rocks  are,  therefore, 
called  metamorphic,  or  unstratified  rocks,  and 
are  produced  by  igneous  agency. 

1.  Of  the  igneous  rocks  granite  claims  our 
attention  first,  partly  because  of  its  hardness 
and  durability,  but  chiefly  because  of  its 
tiquity  as  a worked  builder’s  stone.  The 
columns,  obelisks,  sarcophagi,  and  other  monu- 
mental remains  which  have  been  found  in  such 


numbers  in  Upper  Egypt,  owe  their  preserva- 
tion partly  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  but 
mainly  to  the  fact  tbat  they  are  worked  in  the 
hardest  granite,  the  inscriptions  on  which,  being 
so  accurately  cut  and  sharply  defined,  have 
enabled  us  to  reconstruct  faithfully  all  the 
features  of  a civilisation  which  dates  from  the 
hoariest  antiquity.  This  Egyptian  granite  was 
quarried  chiefly"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syene, 
the  modern  Assouan,  and  it  must  have  been 
worked  on  a very  extensive  scale  when  we  con- 
sider the  numerous  specimens  that  exist  not 
only  partly  hidden  under  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
but  also  in  almost  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  Rome  possessing  no  less 
than  twelve  Egyptian  obelisks.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  monoliths,  such  as  the 
column  supporting  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore  at 
Venice,  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  in  Faris,  and  Cleo- 
patra’s Needle  on  the  Embankment;  but  there 
is  a great  probability  that  many  of  the  columns 
which  now  form  part  of  the  churches  in  many 
Italian  cities  were  quarried,  carved,  and  polished 
in  Egypt,  because  we  know  how  fond  the  enter- 
prising Mediaeval  republics  were  of  carrying  off 
the  art  treasures  of  the  East  to  adorn  their  own 
cities.  Granite  is  a stone  of  extreme  hardness, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  it  into  small  and 
intricate  mouldings,  and,  therefore,  in  those 
countries  where  it  is  plentifully" distributed,  and 
forms  the  staple  building  stone,  the  architecture 
will  al way's  be  of  a somewhat  severe  and  massive 
type.  I dare  say  many  of  you  have  travelled  in 
Brit  tany,  a most  interesting  and  easily  accessible 
district  for  a short  foreign  tour,  and  although 
you  will  not  find  the  charming  lightness  and  the 
play  of  artistic  fancy  that  are  so  fascinating  in 
the  churches  of  Normandy'  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  yet  to  my  mind  there  is  a quiet  gran- 
deur and  breadth  of  effect  in  the  simple  massive 
character  of  the  Breton  architecture  that  are 
most  impressive.  And  when  you  get  a city  like 
Aberdeen  or  St.  Petersburg,  almost  entirely 
built  of  granite,  the  effect  is  undeniably  grand. 

Granite  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  rocks 
geologically,  and  is  of  igneous  origin,  con- 
sisting in  the  main  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  with  minute  quantities  of  numerous 
other  foreign  ingredients,  which,  according  to 
their  nature  and  the  proportions  in  which  they 
occur,  cause  endless  varieties  of  texture, 
colour,  &c.  Granite  is  not  extensively  dis- 
tributed in  England,  the  principal  quarries 
being  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  at  Mount 
Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire.  The  latter  granite  is 
practically  a syenite ; that  is,  the  mica  is  replaced 
by  hornblende,  and  it  has  a very  pleasant,  warm, 
rosy  tint.*  The  Cornwall  granites  vary'  very 
much  in  their  composition.  Scotland  is  rich  in 
granites,  the  red  of  Peterhead  and  the  grey  of 
Aberdeen  being  the  best  known,  and  the  pink 
granite  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  is  now  being  largely 
worked.  When  chemically  analysed,  the  pre- 
ponderating constituents  of  granite  are  found 
to  be  silica  and  alumina,  and  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  causes  of  decay  in  stone,  we  shall 
see  that  this  is  the  main  cause  of  its  durability. 
As  a rule,  no  signs  of  lamination  are  visible, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  so  important  in  the 
case  of  granite  as  with  other  stones  that  it 
should  be  laid  on  its  natural  bed  ; but  wherever 
distinct  signs  of  lamination  are  seen,  then  it 
should  always  be  laid  on  its  bed.  But  I shall 
have  to  recur  to  this  point  further  on.  You 
have  probably  all  remarked  in  any  very  old 
specimens  of  granite,  that  it  has  somewhat  of 
rough  weather-worn  appearance,  and  this  shows 
that,  hard  and  impervious  as  it  is,  certain  con- 
stituents of  its  composition  are  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  weather  : these  are  the  felspar 
crystals  to  which  the  red  granite  owes  much  of 
its  beautiful  appearance,  and,  therefore,  if 
granite  is  required  for  an  extremely  exposed 
situation,  the  grey  will  probably  be  found  the 
most  useful.  You  may  distinguish  the  felspar 
crystals  in  granite  by  their  laminated  glassy 
appearance,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
scratched  with  a knife,  while  the  quartz  crystals 
resist  this.  The  specific  gravity  of  granite  is 
2 66,  and  the  weight  of  a cubic  yard  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  two  tons. 


2.  Building  stones  of  the  Sandstone  Group, 
which  is  widely  distributed  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  of  aqueous  origin,  mechanically 
formed,  of  varying  geological  age,  from  the  old 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  Devonian  system,  to  the 
Kentish  rag,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Cretaceous  system.  Sandstone  is  chiefly  com- 


It  is  this  stone  that  is  used  so  extensively  in  me 
manufacture  of  artificial  stone  bv  the  Victoria  Stone 
Company. 


posed  of  grains  of  quartz  united  by  vario  is 
kinds  of  cementitious  material,  either  siliceous, 
ferruginous,  or  calcareous,  and  it  is  mainly  upon 
the  nature  of  this  cementing  substance  that  the 
suitability  of  the  stone  for  building  purposes 
depends.  Occasionally  immense  pressure  under 
heat  has  been  the  only  consolidating  cause. 
Some  varieties  are  extremely  hard  and  close- 
grained,  and  some  are  very  coarse ; sometimes 
the  stone  occurs  in  thick  beds,  sometimes  in 
thin,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  mixed  up  with 
pebbles  as  to  be  unfit  for  architectural  work. 
The  colours  of  the  sandstones  are  also  very 
varied,  ranging  from  red  through  brown  and 
yellow  up  to  almost  pure  white,  the  chief  colour- 
ing agent  being  iron.  From  the  composition  of 
sandstone  it  is  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
weather  than  limestone,  but  still  great  care  in 
selecting  a sandstone  is  required,  as  the  evil 
results  of  using  inferior  qualities  are  sadly 
apparent  in  Chester,  Carlisle,  and  Durham.  I 
can  only  mention  a few  of  the  principal  sand- 
stone quarries  in  England,  but  I must  strongly 
caution  you  on  one  point, — that  is,  if  you  want 
to  be  particular  about  a stone,  never  rely  only 
on  the  name  of  a quarry,  as  the  quality  of  stone 
varies  very  much  in  the  same  quarry,  and  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  because  a certain  quarry 
was  producing  an  excellent  building  stone  two 
years  ago  it  is  doing  the  same  now.  A personal 
investigation  at  the  quarry  is  always  desirable. 

In  Yorkshire,  the  Bramley  Fall  stone,  which 
is  a fine-grained  combination  of  quartz  and 
felspar,  joined  by  an  argillo-siliceous  cement, 
is  good  and  durable. 

The  stone  from  Aislaby,  which  is  used  in 
Whitby  Abbey,  proved  very  durable,  and  this 
building  was  noticed  as  a good  instance  of  pre- 
servation of  sandstone  by  the  Commission 
which  sat  in  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
upon  the  best  kind  of  stone  for  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Elland  Edge,  Park  Spring,  and 
Gatherley  Moor,  used  for  the  Doncaster  Town- 
hall,  are  also  well-known  Yorkshire  quai'ries. 
In  many  of  the  Yorkshire  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  coalfields  the  stone  lies  in  a 
series  of  comparatively  thin  beds,  from  which  are 
taken  the  well-known  York  flags.  In  Northum- 
berland are  the  Heddon  and  Kenton  quarries,  the 
stone  from  which  much  resembles  the  Bramley 
Fall ; in  Lancashire,  the  Longridge  Fell,  much 
used  in  North  Lancashire  and  for  Preston  Town- 
hall  ; in  Derby,  the  Darley  Dale;  and  in  Durham, 
the  Stenton  Quarries,  the  stone  of  which  was 
used  in  the  round  keep  of  Barnard  Castle,  may 
be  mentioned  as  having  supplied  excellent  stone 
for  buildings  in  their  respective  localities. 
Manley,  in  Cheshire,  is  supplying  the  red  stone 
with  which  Chester  Cathedx-al  has  been  partly 
restored,  and  Peckforton,  in  the  same  county, 
supplies  a stone  of  very  similar  quality.  Hol- 
lington,used  in  Trentham  Hall  and  Crumpwood, 
in  Staffordshire;  Grinshill,  in  Shropshire,  yielding 
extremely  large  blocks;  Hadley,  in  Worcester- 
shire ; and  Calverley,  in  Sussex,  all  supply  a fine 
grained  sandstone  of  first-rate  quality.  Some 
of  the  Kentish  i-ag  stone,  which  is  a calcareous 
sandstone,  quai'ried  in  Maidstone  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is,  if  carefully  selected,  excellent  for 
building  purposes,  and  it  compares  very  favour- 
ably with  other  kinds  of  stone  in  price.  At 
Craigleith,  near  Edinburgh,  is  a quarry  of 
beautiful  light-coloured  fine-grained  sandstone, 
to  which  that  city  owes  its  striking  appearance, 
and  which  has  also  been  largely  exported. 

The  chemical  composition  of  sandstones  varies 
considerably,  but  they  generally  contain  over 
90  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  weight  of  a cubic 
foot  averages  about  140  lb. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  Calcareous  Group  of 
building  stones,  or  limestones,  which,  like  sand- 
stones, are  of  aqueous  origin,  but  formed  organi- 
cally or  chemically,  instead  of  mechanically. 
Whereas  sandstone  is  composed  mainly  of  tbq 
sedimentaly  deposits  of  inorganic  matter,  lime- 
stone is  largely,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
exclusively,  formed  of  the  stratified  oi'ganic 
remains  of  living  creatures  of  low  organisation, 
such  as  starfish,  coral  animals,  and  molluscs. 
Limestones  range  from  the  cai'boniferous  to  the 
lower  tertiary  geological  age,  and  may  be  classed 
for  building  purposes  as  crystalline,  magnesian, 
and  oolitic.  The  crystalline  limestone  generally 
exists  in  the  form  of  marble,  and  as  such  is  used 
for  ornamental  purposes  mainly  in  this  country, 
so  that  it  scarcely  comes  under  the  category  of 
building  stones.  It  is,  however,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  England,  and  is  found  in  numer- 
ous varieties  of  tints,  so  that  for  decorative  pur- 
poses it  can  be  used  with  admirable  effect  as  a 
contrast  to  other  kinds  of  stone. 
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The  Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Purbeck,  and 
Irish  marbles  are  now  becoming  more  exten- 
sively used  for  ornamental  work ; but  it  should 
i never  be  forgotten,  however  tempting  it  may  be 
to  adorn  the  facades  of  modern  buildings  with 
beautiful  variegated  marble  columns,  that  the 
! constitution  of  the  material  is  such  that  it  will 
j ttot  stand  if  exposed  to  a smoky  atmosphere, 
j The  magnesian  limestones  or  dolomites  are 
i amongst  the  best  building  stones  in  this  country. 
As  a rule  they  are  slightly  crystalline,  com- 
i posed  in  the  main  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
! bonate  of  magnesia  with  a little  silica.  At 
Mansfield,  however,  the  red  magnesian  lime- 
stone has  so  large  a proportion  of  silica, — nearly 
SO  per  cent.,  — that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  to  call  it  a sandstone  or  a limestone, 
and  you  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  cceteris 
paribus  the  silica  in  a stone  determines  largely 
tvs  durability. 

I These  magnesian  limestones  acquired  a greatly 
.increased  reputation  through  the  report  of  the 
iCommissioners  in  1839,  as  they  recommended 
that  the  stone  from  Bolsover  Moor  should  be 
:«sed  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  This 
atone,  or  one  very  similar,  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  choir  of  Southwell  Minster  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  stone  of  Roche  Abbey,  near 
ifiawtry,  has  proved  very  durable,  and  in  the 
:main  the  magnesian  limestones  have  always 
istood  well  in  country  districts,  although  at 
Doncaster  and  York  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Il3ut  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
were  built  not  of  Bolsover  Moor,  bnt  of  Anston 
stone,  are  a striking  instance  of  failure,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  later  on  why  these 
stones  are  not  suitable  for  London.  The  colour 
P generally  a yellowish  brown  or  red.* 


THE  SHORING  OF  BUILDINGS. 

( This  was  the  subject  of  the  fourth  of  the 
i‘  Free  Lectures  on  Matters  connected  with 
Building,”  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
carpenters’  Company.  The  lecture  was  given 
;>y  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  on  the  4th  inst.  After 
ipeaking  of  some  of  the  various  ways  in 
vhich  structures  become  insecure  and  require 
emporary  support  during  repair,  Mr.  Blashill 
iontinued : — 

• Next  to  a knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which 

• tructures  become  insecuro  is  the  question  of 
■he  methods  of  making  them  temporarily  safe, 
shoring  of  some  kind  must  generally  be  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  important  to  employ  the  right 
ind  in  the  right  way. 

i In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  neces- 
ary  to  carry  any  material  portion  of  the  weight 
f any  wall  or  building.  Still  less  is  it  required 
b lift  it  or  to  force  any  inclined  wall  back  into 
he  upright.  These  last  are  operations  of  a very 
pecial  and  exceptional  kind.  We  generally 
rant  to  stop  the  present  mischief  by  providing 
pme  firm  and  sufficient  resistance  to  any  con- 
inued  tendency  towards  falling  over.  The 
allowing  headings  will  cover  all  these  cases 
l\The  flying  shore,  which  carries  no  weight, 
iut  is  generally  a trussed  beam,  placed  horizon- 
Uly  between  two  buildings  in  order  to  prevent 
ne  or  both  of  them  leaning  over  the  vacant 
pace  between  them. 

2.  The  raking  shore.  An  inclined  prop  also 
sed  to  keep  a wall  from  falling  outwards,  but 
'hich  will  carry  some  dead  weight  if  applied 
ery  carefully  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  strut,  or  dead  shore,  used  only  for 
irrying  weight,  and  generally  placed  under 
ireBsumers  or  floors. 

4.  The  needle,  a short  beam  supported  at  the 
ads  by  struts  and  used  to  carry  a short  length 

■ walling. 

5.  Framed  systems  of  shoring  and  centreing 
?ed  under  arches  to  carry  the  dead  weight 

heavy  structures  during  the  rebuilding  of 

■ ers. 

6.  Shoring  used  in  combination  with  some 
echanical  power  for  forcing  walls  back  into 
P upright  position. 

5n  using  any  of  these  contrivances  we  cannot 
s too  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
•oceeding  gently,  so  as  to  avoid  all  jarring  or 
lock  to  the  building.  Shoring  is  not  an  affair 
sledge-hammers,  but  should  be  quietly  put  in 
} Place  and  made  tight  up  to  its  work  with 
sdges,  bo  as  not  to  injure  the  structure.  It 
icmld  also  be  fixed  so  that  it  can  at  any  time 
> eased,  and  finally  removed  without  any 
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violent  shock ; and,  lastly,  it  should  be  so 
arranged  that  it  will  be  well  out  of  the  way  of 
any  work  that  has  to  be  done  while  it  is  in  its 
place. 

A flying  shore  (see  diagram)  is  the  best  contri- 
vance for  preserving  the  position  of  a wall  that 
is  simply  in  danger  of  falling  over.  The  assist- 
ance that  such  a wall  requires  is  usually  extremely 
slight.  A horizontal  beam  is  fixed  across  a street 
or  across  vacant  ground,  each  end  being  carried 
on  a short  piece  of  wood  that  goes  through  a 
plank  which  is  fixed  upright  against  the  wall. 
The  beam  is  braced  against  these  two  pieces, 
and  has  straining-pieces  secured  to  it,  to  form 
abutments  for  the  braces,  which  are  stopped  on 
the  wall-pieces  by  cleats.  The  beam  is  tightened 
up  at  one  end  by  wedges.  We  shall  see  how 
all  these  parts  are  used  in  relation  to  the  raking 
shore. 

Flying  shores  can  be  made  of  ordinary 
timber  up  to  a span  of  between  30  ft.  and  35  ft., 
for  longer  spans  timber  of  extra  length  must 
be  used,  or  the  beam  must  be  scarfed.  In  6uch 
cases,  great  care  is  necessary  to  stiffen  the 
beam  and  to  wedge  it  tight,  but  flying  shores 
can  be  supported  and  stiffened  by  connecting 
them  to  others  above  or  below  them,  or  at  a 
few  feet  distance,  or  by  taking  upright  posts 
up  from  the  ground.  When  the  shore  has  to 
be  removed,  the  wedges  can  be  loosened,  and 
the  upper  braces  taken  away  for  a few  days  if 
it  is  desirable  to  test  whether  the  building  has 
been  made  secure  by  the  works  that  have  been 
done  to  it  for  that  purpose. 

A flying-shore  placed  across  a street  is 
usually  put  to  support  one  house  against  an 
opposite  house  that  is  supposed  to  be  firm.  But 
when  deep  excavations  are  being  made  in  the 
street  the  houses  on  both  sides  may  be  sup- 
posed to  require  support  from  each  other,  and 
this  is  the  case  when  one  house  in  a row  has 
been  taken  down  and  the  houses  left  on  each 
side  of  the  gap  require  mutual  support.  It  is 
often  supposed  that  the  flying-shore  should  be 
made  stronger, — perhaps  twice  as  strong, — 
when  both  houses  incline  to  fall  as  when  only 
one  of  them  is  inclining.  But,  if  each  house  is 
exerting  a thrust  equal  to  one  ton  against  the 
shore,  the  one  will  simply  counteract  the  other, 
and  the  strain  upon  the  beam  will  be  the  same 
as  if  one  house  only  was  pressing  with  the  force 
of  a ton  against  another  house  that  was  stand- 
ing firm. 

In  considering  the  raking  shore,  we  will  go 
back  to  the  illustration  which  Professor  Kerr 
gave  us  of  the  relation  between  the  beam  and 
the  trues.  If  we  have  a beam  that  is  fully 
loaded  in  the  centre  we  may  draw  two  lines 
from  the  point  where  it  i3  loaded  to  the  two 
points  of  support,  and  if  we  remove  the  two 
upper  gusset-shaped  pieces  outside  these  lines, 
the  beam  will  still  carry  its  load.  If  we  remove 
the  remaining  substance  of  the  beam,  except 
these  two  lines  and  the  bottom  line,  and  make 
the  three  lines  strong  enough,  we  have  two 
rafters  in  compression  and  a tie  in  tension,  and 
these  will  carry  the  load.  If  we  provide  two 
good  abutments  and  remove  the  tie,  the  rafters 
alone  will  carry  the  load.  We  will  now  go  a 
further  and  final  step  and  remove  one  of  the 
rafters, — that  which  remains  is  a raking  shore. 

In  order  that  it  should  support  even  the 
smallest  load,  it  is  necessary  that,  in  addition 
to  the  abutment  at  the  base,  it  should  have 
some  sufficient  resistance  at  the  top  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  opposite  rafter.  If  there  is  no 
such  resistance,  the  load  will  bring  the  shore 
down,  describing  a curve  struck  from  the  foot 
of  the  shore.  There  must  first  be  something  to 
shore  from  ; and,  secondly,  something  to  shore 
to.  What  such  a shore  will  carry  when  pro- 
perly arranged  may  be  accurately  calculated 
according  to  its  degree  of  inclinat'ion.  It  will 
carry  most  weight  when  it  slopes  least. 

As  a matter  of  practice,  the  rakiDg-shore  is 
not  generally  used  to  carry  heavy  weights,  but 
to  afford  such  moderate  support  to  a wall  or 
building  as  may  resist  its  tendency  to  incline 
out  of  the  upright.  Heavy  weights  are  carried 
by  dead  shores  and  needles.  The  first  thing  is 
to  get  a solid  foundation  to  start  from.  If  the 
ground  is  soft  or  loose  it  may  be  rammed  ; if 
very  bad,  a floor  of  planks  or  stout  timbers 
may  be  laid  down.  If  vaults  or  areas  exist 
close  to  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  you  plant 
your  shore  beyond  them,  or  go  down  to  the 
bottom  of  them,  or  use  any  solid  wall  you  may 
find  between  them.  When  a wide  excavation 
for  a sewer  is  being  made  in  a street,  the  houses 
may  be  shored  from  whole  timbers  laid  across 
j the  street,  as  well  as  by  flying  shores  from 


house  to  house.  It  is  generally  sufficient  to 
take  up  a part  of  the  paving  and  lay  the  sole 
piece  on  the  ground  below  it  with  the  necessary 
inclination  towards  the  building. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  merely  plant  as 
many  singlo  shores  or  props  as  seemed  neces- 
sary in  the  ground,  to  insert  the  upper  ends 
for  a few  inches  in  the  parts  of  the  wall  that 
seemed  to  need  them,  and  to  wedge  them  tight 
into  these  holes.  The  present  practice  is  to 
observe  the  j)art  of  a wall  that  needs  a shore 
(or  if  the  whole  wall  be  inclining,  to  fix  on 
several  places  a few  feet  apart),  and  there  to 
put  up  shores,  as  I shall  describe. 

I have  said  that  you  must  have  something  to 
shore  to.  Such  defective  walls  as  we  constantly 
see  are  not  fit  to  have  a prop  put  to  them  in 
any  careless  way.  For,  if  the  wall  is  settling 
and  continues  to  do  so, — ever  so  little, — after  a 
raking  shore  is  put,  the  shore,  having  no  firm 
resistance  at  the  top  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
opposite  rafter,  will  be  brought  down  by  the 
weight  and  will  push  in  the  wall.  The  more 
the  shore  slopes  out  of  upright  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  this  accident.  I have  seen  it 
happen  to  one  of  the  unbonded  9 in.  walls  that 
I have  described,  which  fell  inwards  upon  the 
chamber  floor  and  the  shore  after  it. 

When  a flying-shore  is  made  to  incline  so  that 
its  foot  comes  down  on  a lower  building  the 
danger  of  injury  to  the  lower  building  is  very 
considerable. 

The  safest  place  for  fixing  a raking-shore  in 
front  of  a building  is  against  the  end  of  a party- 
wall,  where  most  old  buildings  are  insufficiently 
bonded.  There  the  party-wall  gives  the  neces- 
sary resistance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  cross  and  return  walls.  If  the  part  to  be 
supported  is  between  such  return  walls  the 
points  of  support  must  be  fixed  near  to  the 
under  side  of  the  floors,  which  will  offer  sufficient 
resistance. 

The  mode  now  adopted  for  applying  the  shore 
to  the  wall  is  to  provide  a long  plank  called  a 
wall-piece  fixed  upright  against  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  needs  support.  Pieces  of  wood,  called 
pins  or  joggles,  are  passed  through  the  plank 
and  made  to  project  4 in.  into  the  wall,  a half 
brick  being  removed  at  each  place  where  the 
head  of  a shore  is  to  come  in  order  to  admit  the 
joggle.  The  wall-piece  must  be  carefully  fitted 
to  the  face  of  a wall  that  has  strings  or  other 
horizontal  projections,  by  packing  or  otherwise. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  put  more  than  one 
shore  from  the  same  sole-piece,  so  that  as  many 
as  three  or  four  may  be  made  to  support  the 
joggles  at  different  heights  of  the  wall-piece. 
The  outer  ones  may  be  fixed  as  “ riders”  carried 
on  short  pieces  of  timber.  Thus,  instead  of 
propping  a wall  at  irregular  points  by  several 
shores  having  independent  foundations,  and 
acting  independently  against  the  wall,  we 
have  one  strongly-framed  compound  shore, 
which  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  in  the 
length  of  the  wall  as  may  be  required. 

As  to  the  manner  of  fixing  : the  shore,  having 
been  cut  to  fit  in  its  place,  is  set  on  the  sole- 
piece,  and  the  top,  which  has  been  cut 
with  a couple  of  horns  to  clip  the  head  of  the 
joggle,  is  brought  up  to  it.  It  is  dangerous  to 
drive  up  the  foot  of  the  shore  with  a big  ham- 
mer, as  that  would  certainly  give  severe  shocks 
to  the  building,  and  probably  make  the  shore 
too  tight.  It  requires  to  be  just  brought  well 
up  to  its  place,  and  no  more  : with  this  object 
a crowbar  is  put  into  a notch  out  in  the  heel  of 
the  shore,  and  it  is  thos  gently  levered  up  until 
it  is  felt  to  be  tight.  It  can  then  be  secured  by 
iron  dogs,  so  that,  should  the  shore  become 
slack,  or  be  subjected  to  any  shock,  it  majr 
remain  fixed  at  both  top  and  bottom. 

In  fixing  a rider  the  short  piece  of  timber 
to  form  the  foot  is  first  set  on  the  sole-piece 
so  as  to  lie  against  the  back  of  the  shore;  the 
rider  is  next  made  to  rest  on  a pair  of  oak 
wedges,  and  is  gently  brought  up  so  as  to  clip 
the  joggle  by  driving  the  wedges.  The  feet  of 
the  shores  are  fastened  together  by  hoop  iron, 
which  is  wrapped  round  them  and  well  nailed; 
if  necessary  the  foot  of  the  outer  shore  might 
be  cut  with  a very  short  tenon  and  dropped 
into  a mortise  in  the  Bole-piece.  It  is  the 
common  practice  to  connect  the  rider  and  the 
shore  by  nailing  stout  boards  in  one  or  more 
places  across  each  side  of  them,  which  are 
continued  to  the  wall-piece,  the  whole  Bystem 
thus  becoming  a strong  piece  of  framing  in  a 
triangular  form.  Solid  timber  might  be  used 
instead  of  the  boards,  but  these  are  easily 
fixed  and  are  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

The  cleat  that  is  put  above  the  joggle  should 
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"be  very  securely  fixed,  and  may  be  let  into 
the  -wall-piece  if' much  strain  is  expected.  It 
is  usually  nailed  and,  practically,  has  very  little 
to  do. 

As  to  the  dimensions  of  timber  used  in 
shoring  there  is  a common  practice  of  using 
deals,  which,  from  their  thinness,  bend  side- 
wise  as  soon  as  any  weight  comes  upon  them. 
When  half- timbers  are  used  there  is  loss  of 
strength  from  the  same  cause.  Die-square 
stuff  from  5 in.  by  5 in.  to  9 in.  by  9 in.,  is  the 
best  material  for  shoring,  particularly  as  there 
is  much  chance  of  accident  from  a side  blow 
or  from  the  pressure  of  wind. 

Fir  is  the  best  timber  to  use  on  account  of 
its  straightness  of  grain,  cheapness,  and  light- 
ness when  being  moved. 

The  way  in  which  raking  shores  may  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  dead  weight  is  shown  in  the 
operation  of  removing  a column  from  the  arcade 
of  a church.  The  shores,  two  or  four  in  number, 
and  perhaps  used  together  with  struts  and 
needles,  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  indirect  action  of  each  of  them  against 
the  part  supported  may  be  counterbalanced. 
In  Yiollet-le-Duc’s  “Dictionary of  French  Archi- 
tecture” some  examples  of  this  are  given. 

The  action  of  raking  shores  is  a question 
which  those  acquainted  with  mathematics  may 
study  with  advantage.  The  whole  question  of 
shoring  and  underpinning  has  recently  been 
dealt  with  in  a book  published  by  Batsford, 
High  Holborn,  price  4s.  Gd.  It  was  written  by 
the  late  Cecil  Haden  Stock,  an  earnest  student 
in  architecture,  who  managed  to  do  this  very 
useful  piece  of  work  at  an  unusually  early  age. 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  dead  shore  or 
strut  is  useful  need  not  be  catalogued.  As  a 
temporary  support  for  girders  during  the  re- 
building of  a wall,  or  during  the  replacing  of  a 
column,  it  is  in  common  use.  I have  seen 
such  struts  fixed  by  simply  driving  them  into 
their  place  with  a sledge-hammer,  which  very 
seriously  shakes  a building.  They  should  be 
wedged  up  at  the  bottom,  driving  the  wedges 
very  gently,  and  stopping  as  soon  as  the  strut 
is  made  tight.  The  timber  should  be  solid  and 
sound.  One  sometimes  sees  three  or  four  deals 
lashed  together,  and  made  to  do  duty  as  a strut. 
It  should  be  better  known  that  the  strength  of 
a column  or  strut  depends  very  materially  on 
its  thickness  or  diameter,  and  that  three  deals, 
however  firmly  you  may  fix  them  together,  are 
very  far  short  of  the  stiffness  of  a post  of  solid 
timber  of  the  same  dimensions.  Tlac  utmost 
Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  strut  is  set 
on  a solid  foundation.  A soft  subsoil,  old 
vaults,  or  cesspools  must  be  searched  for,  and 
a good  sill  of  timber  used  to  start  from. 

We  now  come  back  to  our  old  friend  the 
beam,  pure  and  simple.  The  “needle”  is  a 
short  beam  loaded  at  the  centre,  and  usually 
carried  at  each  end  by  a strut.  It  should  be  of 
good,  sound,  and  solid  timber,  and  if  it  is  ever 
necessary  to  use  a combination  of  deals,  they 
should  not  be  laid  flat  upon  each  other  (as  is 
often  done),  but  placed  edgewise,  bearing  in 
mind  that  a 9 in.  by  3 in.  deal  so  placed  is  three 
times  as  strong  as  the  same  deal  laid  on  its  side. 
Wrought-iron  rolled  joists  are  now  very  often 
used  as  needles,  for  they  only  require  a hole  of 
4 in.  in  width,  instead  of  10  in.  or  a foot. 

TLo  illustration  shows  the  common  operation 
of  putting  in  or  replacing  a bressummer.  Yon 
first  strut  up  tlio  floors,  not  trusting  to  the 
bottom  floor  without  examination.  Put  some 
timber  in  the  window  openings,  and  support  any 
balconies  or  projecting  parts.  Raking  shores 
are  then  put  to  steady  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  needles  are  passed  through 
holes  under  the  solid  parts  of  the  walling.  If 
any  of  the  struts  cannot  be  fixed  sufliciently 
near  to  the  front  the  needles  must  bo  made 
longer,  and  stiffened  by  strong  raking  pieces 
from  the  foot  of  the  struts.  The  bressummer 
is  then  passed  into  its  place,  bedded,  and  the 
brickwork  over  it  made  good  in  cement. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  make  a large  opening 
in  a front  or  cross  wall,  high  up  or  in  a position 
■where  struts  cannot  be  easily  fixed.  Then  a 
number  of  square  frames  may  be  made,  best  of 
iron,  consisting  at  top  and  bottom  of  short 
needles  joined  by  uprights  at  the  ends.  These 
are  put  through  the  walls  in  the  place  of 
ordinary  needles,  the  bottom  pieces  resting  on 
the  brickwork,  the  tops  pinned  up  tight  to  the 
wall  above.  The  brickwork  along  the  wall  is 
then  cut  away  of  depth  sufficient  to  admit  the 
girder,  and  after  it  is  made  right  the  frames 
may  be  removed  and  the  wall  below  may  be  cut 
away  to  form  the  opening.  In  the  same  way 


an  arch  maybe  turned  over  an  intended  opening 
by  making  the  temporary  frames  of  height 
sufficient  to  suit  the  rise  of  the  arch.  There  is 
a good  illustration  of  this  plan  in  the  Builder 
for  1859. 

In  order  to  place  or  to  change  the  column  at 
the  angle  of  a building,  a needle  is  put  through 
the  corner  diagonally  with  other  needles  and 
raking  shores,  of  which  two  should  stand  close 
to  the  corner.  When  a raking  Btrut  is  put 
under  a bressummer,  catching  it  with  a bird’s- 
mouth,  remember  that  there  is  the  same  danger 
and  need  of  good  resistance  at  the  top,  as  in  the 
case  of  a raking  shore,  and  that  the  more  nearly 
upright  the  strut  is  the  safer  and  stronger  it 
will  be. 

Whether  the  formation  of  an  extra  basement 
beneath  a building  shall  be  a dangerous  or  a 
safe  operation  depends  chiefly  on  the  way  in 


trench  close  behind  them,  another  trench  being] 
made  between  the  shores  and  the  wall  for  thel 
purpose  of  underpinning.  In  that  condition  of 
insecurity  the  wall  was  left  with  the  rotten: 
work  cut  out  and  several  courses  of  under-], 
pinning  left  still  undone  from  Saturday  to 
Monday. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  no  acoi-dj 
dent  happened, — more  surprised,  perhaps,  that, 
I tell  this  story, — for,  if  it  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  such  work  will  stand.  I am  some-i 
times  met  by  a man  whom  I have  warned  ford 
doing  something  of  this  kind  with  the  trium-c; 
phant  announcement  that  nothing  has  happened; 
One  can  only  reply  that  it  ought  to  have1 
happened,  and  this  leads  me  to  make  thefollow-i| 
ing  observation.  There  are  many  things  done! 
in  dealing  with  old  buildings  which  may  or  may 
not  be  dangerous, — one  can  only  judge  by  thel 


which  the  shoring  is  arranged  and  maintained 
during  the  work  of  underpinning.  The  most 
obvious  course  is  to  secure  the  walls  of  all 
adjoining  buildings  by  flying  shores  and  by 
raking  Bhores  planted  on  the  old  level  of  the 
ground,  deferring  the  excavation  until  the  under- 
pinning is  completed.  This  is  executed  in 
lengths  of  about  4 ft.  by  sinking  shafts  at 
intervals  along  the  face  of  each  wall  and 
needling  all  parts  that  require  it.  The  mass  of 
earth  that  has  afterwards  to  be  excavated  is 
thus  made  to  support  the  shoring  aud  the 
timbering  of  the  shafts  until  the  adjoining 
buildings  are  made  secure. 

One  of  my  illustrations  shows  a curious  speci- 
men of  shoring,  of  which  a record  happens  to 
have  been  kept.  A party-wall,  the  lower  part 
of  which  was  split  and  ruiuous,  had  to  be  under- 
pinned, and  raking  shores  were  applied  to  it. 
These  stood  upon  soft  “made  ” ground,  with  a 


result.  The  thing  is  an  experiment.  Whati 
shall  we  say  of  it  ? I say  it  is  risky.  Let  me: 
offer  that  most  useful  word  for  your  careful  f 
consideration.  I do  not  find  it  in  the  dictionary,  r 
yet  I can  count  over  twenty  words  in  the  i 
column  where  it  ought  to  be  that  will  never  be  1 
of  the  least  use  to  any  of  us  as  long  as  we  live ! t 
It  is  never  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  a 
saving  in  trouble,  or  even  in  cost,  to  run  risks 
that  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  All  prudent  con- ) 
structors  go  a great  deal  further  than  that.  £ 
From  a sense  of  risks  that  are  not  obvious,  or 
that  may  only  arise  at  a distant  time,  we  f 
usually  make  all- kinds  of  beams  strong  enough  | 
to  carry  three  or  four  times  the  greatest  weight ; 
they  are  expected  to  bear.  Columns  are  made  .< 
of  ten  times  the  strength  that  might  seem  to 
be  necessary.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  con- ) 
tingencies,  and  yet  accidents  sometimes  happen  n 
in  spite  of  this  caution. 
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• The  heaviest  works  of  storing  that  wo  have 
deal  with  are  connected  with  failures  in  the 

alls  and  piers  of  our  old  churches  and  cathe- 
•als.  I have  found  the  towers  of  ordinary 
llage  ohurches,  with  walls  5 ft.  thick,  threaten 
fall  to  pieces,  because  the  inside  or  core  of 
it.e  walls  was  made  up  of  dry,  loose  materials 
■.at  would  run  out  of  the  cracks  like  sand  out 
a bag.  Raking  shores,  and  good  wall-pieces 
vve  to  be  put  against  them  simply  to  keep  tho 
iter  casing  of  stone  steady  while  the  cracks 
,n  be  cut  out  and  some  solid  stonework  intro- 
iced  bit  by  bit.  In  the  case  of  large  central 
wers  the  openings  between  the  four  great 
ers  are  filled  with  strong  framed  shores,  and 
irong  raking  shores  are  put  at  the  angles,  until 
:e  piers  and  arches  are  rebuilt.  The  shoring 
the  tower  of  Grosmont  Church,  Monmouth - 
lire,  carried  out  under  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  and 
I very  good  example,  is  illustrated  by 
e drawings  and  a photograph  which  he 
is  lent  me  for  this  lecture.  This  tower 
jpighed,  above  the  arches,  about  800  tons, 
it  the  weight  of  a cathedral  tower  will 
ji  ten  times  as  much  as  this.  Thirty-five 
lars  ago  I saw  with  interest  the  enormous 
inbers  that  carried  the  tower  of  Hereford 
aithedral  while  its  piers  were  rebuilt.  In  such 
arks  a deep  and  solid  bed  of  concrete  is  first 
Jit  under  and  around  the  tower,  the  defective 
rts  have  to  be  surrounded  with  a jacketing  of 
Jnber  to  keep  the  outer  casing  of  stonework 
[jjether,  and  prevent  the  bursting  out  of  the 
mshed  rubble  work  in  the  core.  Strong  frames 

• the  largest  timbers  are  built  up,  carrying 
je  centres  of  the  great  arches.  All  the  walls 
id  arches  near  the  tower  are  shored  up,  and 
; great  part  of  the  shoring  must  be  made  to 
i|move,  bit  by  bit,  as  the  stonework  is  renewed, 
le  largest  amount  of  shoring  ever  used  has 
jvays  seemed  to  be  insufficient.  I exhibit  a 
Lotograph  of  the  shoring  put  by  Sir  Gilbert 
iOtt  under  one  of  the  tower  arches  of  St. 
:ban’s  Abbey,  not  to  carry  it,  but  only  to  form 
me  moderate  amount  of  support. 

iThe  operation  of  restoring  a wall  to  the  up- 
jhc  is  not  often  undertaken.  We  have  here  a 
iawing  of  that  used  155  years  since  in  forcing 
ck  the  transept  wall  of  Beverley  Minster 
me  4 ft.  A very  interesting  operation  of  the 
me  kind  was  carried  out  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 
:ew  years  since,  where  strong  frames  of  timber 
ire  fixed  in  the  nave  to  receive  the  wall  as  it 
iis  forced  into  its  place  by  machinery  placed 
jtside  the  building.  If  any  one  has  occasion 
i undertake  any  of  these  grand  operations, 
ere  can  be  no  difficulty  in  his  ascertaining,  by 
Je  inquiry,  full  information  as  to  what  has 
>en  done  before.  References  will  be  found  in 
e book  on  shoring  that  I have  named, 
ji  will  venture  to  add  to  this  lecture  a few 
vservations  on  shoring  done  in  other  mate- 
ils  than  wood.  If  you  walk  round  West- 
iinster  Abbey  or  look  at  the  newly-exposed 
lie  of  Westminster  Hall  you  will  see  in  the 
eat  flying  buttresses  specimens  of  shoring 

• stone,  such  as  was  done  hundreds  of  years 
'o,  on  the  grandest  scale  and  in  infinite 
uriety.  Between  the  western  towers  of  Lincoln 
athedral  there  is  a flying  shore  in  stone  of 
1 ft.  span,  and  only  11  in.  deep.  It  forms  a 
lit  arch,  the  rise  of  which  is  barely  15  in.  The 
wer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  has  on  every  side 
' it  double  raking  shores  built  up  behind  the 
:der  architecture  of  the  lower  parts  of  tho 
nurch.  At  Salisbury  and  Wells  Cathedrals, 
lid  at  some  other  churches,  very  curious  arches, 
uting  as  flying  shores,  were  added  to  prevent 
|ie  piers  of  the  tower  arches  from  yielding 
uder  their  load.  In  the  deep  cuttings  of  the 
tetropolitan  Railway  lines  flying  shores  of  cast- 
on  have  been  very  extensively  used.  All  these 
i'e  well  worth  our  study,  even  if  we  only  have 
> prop  the  front  of  a common  house,  and  such 
indy  ought  co  sweeten  our  work.  I own  that 
: should  feel  more  hesitation  than  I do  in 
ddressing  you  on  this  subject  if  I thought 
cat  every  error  and  omission  I may  make 
lould  lead  to  permanent  mischief.  But  I com- 
>rt  myself  with  the  belief  that  every  one  who 
lay  be  noting  what  I say  will  take  all  oppor- 
linities  of  studying  the  subject  in  actual 
xecution,  and  thus  correcting  his  wrong  im- 
pressions by  an  appeal  to  that  great  founda- 
ion  of  valuable- knowledge, — the  experience  of 
ractical  work. 


Proposed  International  Exhibition  in 
Jdinbnrgh. — A committee  has  been  formed  in 
Edinburgh  with  the  object  of  holding  an  inter- 
ational  exhibition  in  that  city  in  1886. 


ON  GREEK  ARCHITECTURE.* 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  principal  build- 
ings which  remain  to  us  at  Athens.  We  should 
not,  however,  have  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
effect  without  an  allusion  to  the  exquisite 
colours  which  nature  has  infused  upon  the 
marble  of  which  they  are  built,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  surface  itself,  except  where  the  sea 
air  has  caught  it,  is  as  perfect  as  the  day  when 
it  was  finished.  There  is  a small  proportion  of 
iron  in  the  constituents  of  the  marble,  invisible 
when  fresh,  but  which  in  time  produces  the 
most  mellow  tones  of  ochre  and  of  umber 
imaginable. 

But  this  is  not  the  colour  which  the  ancients 
Baw  and  admired.  No  doubt  much  polychromy 
was  used,  but  within  due  limits.  How  far  it 
was  allowed  to  appear  on  the  works  in  marble 
is  very  difficult  to  determine.  In  Borne  of  the 
Greek  works  which  were  executed  in  common 
stone,  and,  I believe,  then  always  coated  with  a 
very  fine  stucco,  as  at  -ZEgina,  the  colour  was 
probably  applied  pretty  freely,  and  considerable 
remains  have  been  so  found.  But  not  only  our 
natural  feeling  would  be  outraged  if  marble 
were  so  spoiled  and  obscured  by  the  paint-brush, 
but  there  is  this  absolute  fact.  In  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
the  Erechtheum,  the  joints  are  made  as  fine  as 
possible.  There  could  be  no  object  in  doing 
this  if  they  were  to  be  obscured  by  paint. 
Moreover,  in  the  columns  the  drums  are,  with 
the  slightest  exception  possible,  made  of  equal 
stones,  so  that  the  joints  range  on  the  same 
level.  This,  again,  would  not  have  been  done 
had  they  been  hidden,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  select  serviceable  stones  on  Pentelicus.  That 
the  columns  and  general  architecture  were  in 
some  way  toned  so  as  to  subdue  the  raw  new 
white  is  most  probable,  and  that  some  colour  of 
greater  force  was  introduced  in  the  soffits  and 
shady  portions  is  also  likely.  How  these  limits 
could  have  been  secured  is  very  difficult  to 
imagine,  but  we  may,  at  any  rate,  feel  sure 
that  it  was  done  in  exquisite  good  taste  and 
harmoniously . 

The  genius  of  Gothic  architecture  aims 
principally  at  subdivision  and  a flowing  har- 
mony throughout,  connecting  the  members  at 
the  top  of  a design  with  the  base.  The  Greek 
aims  more  at  contrast,  providing  a sufficient 
mass  for  the  support,  and  cutting  it  sharply  off 
by  the  entablature  ; in  fact,  the  one  is  arcuate 
in  its  principle,  the  other  is  trabeate.  The 
brilliant  Bunshine  of  Greece  must  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  actual  proportions  and 
details  employed.  The  powerful  reflections 
from  the  pavement  served  to  supply  an  adequate 
half  light  for  the  columns  and  even  the  sculp- 
tured ornaments  of  the  internal  porticos  of  the 
pronaos  and  posticum.  Again,  the  cast  shadows 
of  the  columns  upon  the  cella,  or  that  which  fell 
upon  the  columns  themselveB  from  the  archi- 
trave or  the  broad  abacus  of  the  Doric  capital, 
produce  an  effect  which  we  can  little  under- 
stand from  copies  executed  here  under  the 
influence  of  our  paler  sunshine.  The  echinus  of 
the  Doric  capital  may  seem  in  our  copies  in- 
effective, but  it  is  not  so  under  a brilliant  sun, 
when  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  has  a 
delicate  gradation  arising  from  the  light  and 
shadow  playing  upon  the  subtle  curvature  of  its 
profile.  If,  under  any  circumstances  it  should 
be  required  to  be  reproduced  in  this  country, 
some  carefully-studied  modifications  of  the 
original  form  would  be  required.  The  way  in 
which  the  shadow  of  the  cornice  is  broxen  npon 
the  channels  of  the  triglyphs  and  the  metopes, 
if  sculptured,  gives  a subdued  richness  which  is 
more  lovely  than  superfluity  of  ornament.  The 
marvellous  accuracy  of  the  workmanship  is 
another  reason  for  the  excellence  of  the  effect. 
The  gradations  of  shadow  are  not  haphazard, 
but  can  be  followed  in  the  mind  as  to  cause  and 
effect.  When  the  sun  glances  upon  the  columns 
carved  with  shallow  flutes,  each  of  them  towards 
the  shade  side  deepens  in  intensity  until  we 
come  to  the  part  fully  in  shade. 

Much  depends  also  upon  the  profiles  of  the 
mouldings.  In  these  we  not  only  feel  the 
refinement  of  the  artists  who  designed  them, 
but  also  their  scientific  knowledge  of  form. 
There  are  no  jerky  curves,  as  we  find  in  Roman 
and  most  modern  work ; but,  for  instance,  in 
ogee  curves,  the  line  passes  from  the  sharpest 
curvature  of  one  part  through  infinite  grada- 
tions to  absolute  straightness  at  the  point  of 

* Continuation  of  a lecture  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A., 
delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  the 
27th  ult.  See  p.  334,  ante. 


contrary  flexure,  and  then  recovers  its  con- 
trasted curvature  by  degrees.  Compare  the 
Roman  method  of  two  arcs  of  uniform  curva- 
ture butting  against  one  another  in  opposite 
ways. 

In  these  curves  the  technical  skill  of  the 
workman  went  parallel  with  the  discoveries  of 
the  geometer.  At  the  time  of  the  greatest 
development  of  the  architecture,  the  mathema- 
ticians had  begun  to  investigate  the  sections  of 
the  cone ; or,  indeed,  it  might  be  that  the 
artists  were  using  them  practically,  whilst  the 
geometers  were  speculating  on  their  properties, 
we  find  continued  examples  of  curves  of  para- 
bolic and  hyperbolic  section,  and  occasionally, 
but  not  so  frequency,  elliptic.  There  seem  to 
have  been  other  geometrical  curves,  oissoids, 
and  conchoids  used  in  the  outlines  of  vases ; 
but  in  architecture  the  conic  sections  seem  to 
have  been  used  exclusively,  and  they  are  suffi- 
cient for  all  its  wants.  The  hyperbola  especially 
has  the  advantage  of  variety  and  gradation. 
This  curve  can  be  selected  so  as  to  have  within 
the  space  of  a few  inches  the  sharpest  possible 
curvature  and  practical  straightness,  or  any 
desired  gradation.  Consequently  it  became 
very  suitable  for  the  echinus,  and  for  the  deli- 
cate hollows  of  the  upper  cornice.  The  shafts 
of  the  columns  have  also  a hyperbolic  outline, 
simple  in  the  Doric,  but  in  the  Ionic  com- 
posed of  three  contrasting  curves,  tho  long 
delicately-curved  shaft,  of  which  the  convexity 
or  entasis  is  not  intended  to  be  apparent. 
Growing  out  of  this  is  a more  divided  but 
shorter  curvature  outwards  under  the  necking 
of  the  cap,  and  a spreading  curve  also  like  a 
tree-root,  where  the  shaft  springs  from  its  base. 
In  modern  work  this  refinement  is  often  omitted, 
to  the  great  inferiority  of  effect.  In  Greek 
work  of  the  best  period,  the  circle  is  rarely 
used  in  profiling  the  mouldings.  I know  of 
but  one  instance  of  a continuous  moulding, 
namely,  the  cymatium  on  the  pediments  of  the 
Parthenon.  In  that  case  its  absence  of  gradation 
was,  I think,  specially  aimed  at  so  as  to  produce 
a quiet  effect  above  the  varied  sculpture  which 
adorned  the  pediments. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  the  torus  mouldings  of 
the  bases  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  are 
circular  curves,  but  elliptical  shapes  are  more 
common.  You  will  see  on  a diagram  (Fig.  1)  the 
difference  between  the  ordinary  Roman  base 
moulding  and  tho  Greek ; the  example  here 
is  taken  from  the  Choragic  monument  of 
Lysicrates.  On  the  same  paper  are  two  cymas 
or  ogee  mouldings, — one  a Greek  example  with 
the  gradation  of  curvature  referred  to  above, 
and  the  other  of  Roman  character,  which  is 
formed  of  two  circular  arcs. 


The  Ionic  volute  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  suggested  many  methods  of  drawing  it. 
Vitruvius,  in  a passage  somewhat  difficult  to 
interpret,  shows  that  in  his  day  it  was  produced 
by  a system  of  centres  and  circular  arcs,  and 
much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  the 
contrivances.  The  volutes  of  the  Erechtheum 
and  other  good  Greek  examples  will  not  adapt 
themselves  to  these  jerky  expedients.  I have 
a diagram  of  a volute  drawn  by  continuous 
motion  on  the  principle  of  the  equiangular  spiral, 
a curve  which  cuts  the  radius  always  at  the  same 
angle.  This,  however,  although  the  curvature 
is  faultless,  does  not  fit  the  Greek  example.  I 
was  led  to  try  another  method  from  the  obser- 
vation that  there  is  usually  a hollow  in  the 
centre  of  the  eye  of  the  volutes  into  which 
could  have  been  fitted  some  kind  of  instrument 
suited  for  the  purpose.  This  hollow  was  doubt- 
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less  afterwards  filled  up  with  a suitable  plain 
sculptured  boss.  The  great  convenience  of  such 
a contrivance  would  be  that  the  workman  having 
always  the  generating  instrument  at  hand  could 
at  any  time  verify  his  work.  The  small  instru- 
ment referred  to  takes  the  shape  of  a spiral 
having  equidistant  convolutions  after  the  first 
turn,  and,  therefore,  not  itself  the  volute.  It 
is  called  the  spiral  of  Archimedes , because  its 
geometrical  properties  were  investigated  by  him. 
It  so  nearly  resembles  another  spiral  called  the 
involute  of  the  circle  that  it  may  in  practice  bo 
used  instead,  and  this  spiral  is  generated  by  un- 
winding a string  from  a cylinder.  Carry  this 
one  step  further  and  unwind  a string  from  the 
spiral  of  Archimedes  or  the  involute  spiral  and 
w,e  obtain  a curve  which  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  Ionic  volute. 

I have  tested  the  volute  generated  by  the 
little  instrument  referred  to, and  the  approxima- 
tion with  the  Greek  examples  is  most  remark- 
able. To  obtain  any  other  line  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  fillets  of  the  volute  nothing  is 
necessary  but  to  turn  the  instrument  a little 
about  its  centre  and  tighten  it  again. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  perfection  in 
Greek  architecture  arises  from  the  harmony  of 
proportion  which  exists  not  only  in  the  main 
elements,  but  also  among  the  subordinate  details. 
That  this  was  so  was  felt  by  all  attentive 
observers, — but  the  rule  by  which  these  har- 
monies were  produced  for  a long  time  eluded 
research,  and  sometimes  encouraged  unprofit- 
able speculation. 

The  secret  was  revealed  to  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd 
some  years  ago,  after  a careful  study  of  the 
Parthenon  and  all  the  monuments  of  the  best 
Greek  time,  of  which  there  were  measurements 
which  could  be  depended  upon.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  him  as  an  appendix  to  Professor 
Cockerell’s  beautiful  work  on  Bassse  aud  ./Egina. 

There  are  some  diagrams  which  illustrate  his 
main  points  (Fiers.  2 to  6).  The  coincidences 


low  numbers,  and  must  form  part  of  a scale  of 
harmonies  belonging  to  the  particular  building. 
The  favourite  relations  are  those  wherein  there 
is  a difference  of  unity  between  the  numerator 
and  denominator,  such  as  4,  4,  4,  4,  4 


dimension  on  the  horizontal  line  on  the  tojl 
the  scale,  incline  the  rule,  which  is  him 
from  the  left-hand  lower  corner,  so  as  to  to 
it,  and  its  edge  will  point  out  all  the  permit): 
relationships,  amongst  which  there  would  , 
considerable  choice  (Fig.  15). 


and, of  course,  sometimes  equality,  as  in  diameters 
of  columns.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the 
sequence  peculiar  to  the  building  which,  in  the 
Parthenon,  is  a system  of  ratios,  having  a 
difference  of  5 between  the  numerator  and 
denominator,  namely,  },  £,  $,  Tsa,  -pYl  _7_. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  general  plan  is 
the  first  consideration. 

In  the  Parthenon  on  the  top  step  this  is  «. 
In  the  Theseium  on  the  bottom  step  the  same 
proportion. 

Then  we  look  to  other  members  naturally  cor- 
relative, as  verticals  and  horizontals,  solids  and 
voids,  breadth  and  height,  and  find  them  pro- 
portionate : — 


Height  of  column : breadth  of  front  :: 

Heiuhtoffrontfromtop  ■) 
i>tep  to  apex  j 


breadth  of  front  : : 7 : 

The  height  of  the  column  (as  vertical 
member)  to  joint  height  of  steps,  entablature, 


and  pediment  is  found  to  be  thus  in  different 
temples  : — 


Parthenon  , 

Bassai  

Rhanuius 

Theseium 


PROPYL/EA  E- 

Fig.  3. 


between  the  actual  measurements  and  the  theo- 
SeP^tnCti0n8,are  80  Cl06e  that,  especiallyin 
woufd  be?n°D’  a fdl^ence  °f  one  part  in  4^ 
as  vim  °®fc  cases  rejected.  Moreover 

as  yon  will  Bee,  the  relations  muat  be  between 


There  is  also  almost  always  a simple  relation 
between  the  height  of  the  column  and  the 
entablature  taken  together  with  the  steps,  as 
shown  on  several  of  the  diagrams.  Figs.  7 to  14 
show  the  proportionate  heights  of  a number  of 
entablatures  to  the  height  of  the  columns,  the 
latter  being  supposed  to  be  all  reduced  to  the 
same  apparent  height. 

The  space  occupied  by  three  columns  and 
their  two  intercolnmniations  was  frequently 
proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  columns  —in 
the  Parthenon  it  is  exactly  equal. 

The  list  may  be  carried  very  much  further 

d ftVPIl  amniirrot  f V, c 


and  oren  amongst  the  smaller  details;  as 
instance,  in  the  Parthenon,  of  . . 


. , - . x.  r — . one  of  these,  the 

thickness  of  the  horizontal  cornice  (fronts)  is  to 
tne  total  frieze  as  4 


The  effect  of  a law  of  this  kind  is  by  no 
means  to  take  away  the  initiative  of  the  archi- 
tect, hut  it  had  the  effect  of  steadying,  as  it 
were,  and  giving  unity  to  the  design,  if  can  be 
applied  with  very  great  ease,  and  is  applicable 
mututis  mutand.s  to  a design  in  Renaissance  or 
even  Gothic  architecture.  The  main  dimen. 
sions  have  first  to  be  approximately  chosen, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  ihe  case, 
ihen  the  length  and  breadth,  i-c.,  adjusted  so 
l?  “Huot .parts,  and  in  this  there  is 
considerable  room  for  choice.  Then,  when  the 
scale  peculiar  to  the  building  has  been  settled,  a 
diagram  may  be  prepared  with  lengths  propor- 
be°°to  fi  d d,IIefent  If  the  question 

affinities  t “ ™ 01,0  ot  tho  Permitted 

affinities  to  a given  dimension,  set  off  that  given 


But  however  carefully  proportioned  a: 
accurately  worked,  this  Greek  architects 
would  not  have  been  so  perfect  as  it  is  had  nl 
certain  optical  adjustments  been  added,  whk 
show  that  the  architects  were  men  of  extreir 
refinement.  They  had  noticed  that  straigb 
sided  columns  appeared  hollow  in  the  middt 
and  therefore  applied  a delicate  swelling  ] 
entasis  to  counteract  this.  So  delicate  is  .i 
that  the  departure  from  the  straight  line  in  th 
Parthenon  does  not  exceed  -gfo  of  the  column 
height.  Then  it  was  noticed  that  if  the  columi 
were  erected  absolutely  perpendicular  they  worn 
appear  to  lean  outwards,  and  they  gave  to  tb 
axes  of  the  columns,  and  also  to  the  faces  of  tt 
superstructure,  a delicate  pyramidal  inclination 
I he  axes  of  the  columns  are  made  in  the  Pai 
thenon  to  incline  from  the  perpendicular  (- 
the  whole  height.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  gi\< 
a sense  of  repose  and  solidity  to  the  wholl 
structure,  and  it  imparts  a certain  amount  o 
richness  also.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  a desigs 
of  whatever  kind  one  part  acts  upon  anotheil 
and  the  apparent  direction  of  any  line  may 
deflected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  oblique  linen 
As  an  instance  I point  to  a diagram  where  tw 
straight-sided  columns  are  made  one  to  lool 
hollow  and  the  other  to  look  bulged  in  the  middld 
by  the  contrasting  curves  drawn  near  them.  I: 
the  same  way  the  inclined  lines  of  a pedimenfi 
when  we  look  at  it  near  the  angles  (especially 
of  a flat  pediment,  where  the  angle  does  no1 
exceed  about  14°),  the  horizontal  cornice  a: 
each  of  these  points  appears  defleoted,  and  ad 
the  eye  passes  from  one  angle  to  the  othei 
there  is  a very  considerable  result  of  apparent 
deflection.  To  remedy  this  the  Greek  archk 
tects  gave  a considerable  amount  of  con-1, 
vexity  to  the  horizontal  lines,  which  was  also 
shared  by  the  stylobate,  because  generally  tlie' 
columns  were  made  of  equal  height.  This' 
optical  correction  at  firBt  was  made  to  thei 
fronts  only,  where  the  cause  operated,  and  we 
find  it  60  confined  at  Pccstum,  but  afterwards: 
and  generally  it  was  applied  to  the  flanks  also.  ; 

Ihe  amount  in  the  Parthenon  is  a rise  in  the! 
centre  of  the  front  of  about  3 in.,  and  on  tbel 
flanks  of  about  4 in.  It  is  also  found  at  AtbeDS< 
in  the  Theseium  and  the  Temple  of  Jupitetfi 
Olympius,  and  in  the  Propylrea,  but  with  this, 
variation,  that  in  the  PropylEca,  where  the  step 
is  cut  by  the  ascending  roadway,  it  is  found  ini 
the  entablature  only.  It  is  also  found  in  manyi 
other  temples  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Ihese  adjustments  which  I have  pointed  onti 
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9 all  evidences  of  careful  thought  bestowed 
on  the  architecture,  and  are  worthy  of  our 
bention  ; for  many  circumstances  will  con- 
liually  arise  which  may  call  for  adaptations 
,)re  or  less  analogous.  The  harmony  which 
Halts  from  their  application  cannot  be  ques- 
pned. 

ILet  us,  in  conclusion,  for  a moment  consider 
rnt  lessons  may  chiefly  be  learned  from  Greek 
Jcbitecture.  Last  Friday  you  heard  from  one 
;11  qualified  to  insist  upon  it,  that  one  of  the 
mates  t points  for  the  student  to  aim  at  was 
ffinement.  It  is  impossible  to  study  Greek 
»'t  deeply  without  advantage  in  this  respect, 
suppose  no  one  will  question  that  our 
eatest  master  in  this  quality  was  the  late  Pro- 
ssor  Cockerell.  Another  point  of  great  moment 
which  Mr.  Bodley  called  your  attention  was 
e economy  of  ornament.  The  Greeks  never 
ittered  their  works  all  about  with  foliage  or 
inlpture,  but  reserved  it  as  nature  does  for 
Joper  positions,  introducing  broad  masses  of 
ain  work  for  repose.  A work  executed  with 
ue  Greek  feeling,  and  with  the  smallest 
fjssible  addition  from  the  sculptor’s  or  carver’s 
[ind,  is  always  noble.  The  contrary  condition 
hen  carving  is  largely  applied  without  the 
asses  being  properly  cared  for  never  produces 
ore  than  a momentary  approval.  The  Erech- 
eum  shows  us  that  the  spirit  of  Greek  archi- 
jcture  admits  of  the  greatest  variety  that  can 
igitimately  be  desired.  No  true  Gothic  build- 
ig  has  more.  Its  different  levels,  its  side  por- 
30s  placed  just  where  the  internal  plan  de- 
manded them,  and  several  other  features  testify 
]■  perfect  liberty  of  general  arrangement.  But 
)t  the  less  was  the  architect  careful  to  use  the 
Everest  symmetry  in  balancing  those  effects 
[hich  judgment  demanded.  It  was  not 
'^signed,  as  so  many  modern  buildings  are,  for 
ie  purpose  of  looking  picturesque,  but  of 
jing  true  to  the  requirements  of  its  plan.  No 
pubt,  in  the  architecture  which  we  received 
:om  the  eighteenth  century  the  convenience 
! the  plans  often  suffered  from  an  idea  of  rigid 
piformity,  which  the  study  of  Greek  architec- 
jiro  has  shown  to  be  a mistakon  one.  Let  us 
jork  while  there  is  time  that  the  twentieth 
pntury  may  not  receive  from  us  a system  of 
pchitecture  running,  as  it  were,  to  riot  and  dis- 
rder  from  a much  more  objectionable  and 
jiually  mistaken  misinterpretation  of  the 
lothic. 

— 

! Queensbury. — A window  in  memory  of  the 
IteMr.  W.  Foster,  of  Queensbury,  and  Hornby 
lastle,  has  just  been  erected  in  Queensbury 
hurch,from  the  design  of  Mr.  Thomas  Camm, 
iad  executed  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wingfield  & Co., 
u Birmingham.  It  illustrates  the  under- 
mentioned subjects : — “Abraham,  at  the  corn- 
land  of  God,  leaving  Mesopotamia  for  the 
iromised  Land,”  the  “ Offering  of  Isaac,”  and 
i Abraham  receiving  the  Blessing  of  Melchize- 
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Of  the  exterior  as  it  was  originally,  it  is 
difficult  now  to  form  a correct  idea.  It  was 
found  to  be  in  a perilous  state  of  decay  in  the 
commencement  of  last  century  by  Wren,  who 
began  the  recasing  of  it  throughout  with 
Oxfordshire  oolite  of  a somewhat  pinkish  tint. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I have  before  remarked, 
he  pared  down  the  mouldings  of  the  parts  which 
he  left,  so  as  to  render  it  now  almost  impossible 
to  recognise  their  original  form,  while  by  ex- 
posing a fresh  surface  this  process  has  given 
the  finger  of  decay  a second  hold  upon  the  stone 
worse  than  the  first. 

The  details  also  when  renewed  were  strangely 
altered.  This  work  was  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessors ; so  that  there  is  very  little  indeed  of 
the  exterior  which  can  be  said  to  be  the  un- 
touched work  of  its  original  builders  (that,  of 
course,  with  such  a climate  as  London  has 
acquired  would  be  simply  impossible  in  the 
lapse  of  more  than  six  centuries),  but  in  reality 
there  is  little  that  we  can  point  to  as  a faithful 
reproduction  of  the  old  work  in  its  old  manner, 
except  it  be  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  work,  and  that  now 
going  on. 

Keepe,  in  1683,  bears  his  testimony  to  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  church.  He  says, — 
“ On  the  south  side  you  rather  behold  the 
skeleton  of  a church  than  any  great  comeliness 
in  her  appearance,  being  so  shrivelled  and 
parched  by  the  continual  blasts  of  the  northern 
winds  to  which  she  stands  exposed,  as  also  the 
continual  smoaks  of  the  sea-coal,  which  are  of 
a corroding  and  fretting  quality,  which  have 
added  more  furrows  to  her  declining  years,  that 
little  of  her  former  beauty  now  remains.” 

The  pinnacles  of  the  buttresses  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  tampered  with,  the  crumbling 
five  over  the  north  porch  being  now  by  far 
the  most  atti’activo  of  the  series.  It  is  but 
natural  that  such  features  as  pinnacles  and 
parapets  should  be  the  first  to  succumb  to 
the  corroding  influences  of  smoke  and  weather, 
and  so  we  find  that  in  Richard  II. ’s  time 
the  parapets  appear  to  have  been  renewed 
with  the  embattled  variety  then  in  vogue. 
Blore,  during  his  reign  as  abbey  architect, 
replaced  a considerable  length  of  it  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  and  south  transept  with 
a straight  - coped  variety,  pierced  with  con- 
tinuous quatrefoils,  for  which  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  precedent  in  the  abbey. 

The  student  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
different  treatment  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
nave  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  arising  from 
the  necessity  on  the  south  side  of  spanning  the 
cloisters  (north  walk),  and  so  throwing  the 
weight  and  energy  of  the  vaulting  over  and 
beyond  them. 

On  the  south  side  you  will  see  the  two  upper 
flying  arches  are  continued  beyond  the  lofty 


* Continuation  of  a lecture  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A., 
delirered  to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  on  tho 
4th  inst.  See  p.  331,  ante. 


pinnacle  which  rises  from  the  wall  of  the  aisle 
to  an  outer  range  of  buttresses  south  of  the 
cloisters.  Externally,  the  windows  of  the  tri- 
forinm  (on  the  same  plane  as  those  of  the  aisle 
below),  with  the  parapet  above,  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  lower  part  of  the  clearstory  win- 
dows, and  display,  with  the  haphazard  way  in 
which  the  flying  buttresses  abut  against  this 
wall,  a want  of  system  which,  as  Sir  Gilbert 
says,  is  not  of  a piece  with  the  studious  exact- 
ness of  other  points  of  the  design,  and  seems 
to  suggest  some  alteration  during  the  progress 
of  the  works.  Could  this  have  been  con- 
nected with  an  early  intention  to  vault 
the  triforium,  which  had  to  be  abandoned  as 
the  work  proceeded  ? The  height  of  the  tri- 
forium gives  to  the  transepts  externally  what 
some  would  call  a high-shouldered  look,  detract- 
ing from  their  elegance,  but  which,  I ven- 
ture to  think,  gives  them  great  interest  and 
dignity ; in  fact,  I think  few  things  can  exceed 
tho  beauty  of  the  outline  of  the  north  transept 
externally. 

The  most  striking  and  beautiful  feature 
externally  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  triple  portal 
at  the  end  of  the  north  transept, — a feature 
common  enough  in  France;  but  in  England, 
like  the  chevet,  almost  unique.  In  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  this  portal  had  become  much  de- 
cayed, but  was  then  cased  in  from  the  weather 
by  another  structure  filled  with  windows,  and 
of  sufficient  magnificence  to  be  styled  “ Solo- 
mon’s Porch.”  You  see  it  in  Hollar’s  view. 

In  1723  Dart  writes  of  the  original  stately 
portico  “that  is  now  lately  beautified,  tho 
time-eaten  sculpture  and  masronry  pared  away, 
the  Gothic  order  justly  preserved,  and  the 
whole  adorned  by  a magnificent  window  de- 
signed by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dickinson,  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Buildings.”  Pity  that  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Dickinson  did  not  leave  the  form 
at  any  rate  of  the  original  rose  window.  To 
his  ingenuity  is  probably  due  the  ogee  form 
given  to  the  central  canopy  of  the  porch. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  to 
restore  this  northern  portal  to  something 
resembling  its  original  form  and  splendour. 
Sufficient  remnants  of  the  old  work  were  dis- 
covered to  enable  him  with  his  keen  eye  to 
decipher  much  of  their  original  contour,  and 
though  some  of  the  sculpture  may  be  on  the 
side  of  too  great  a delicacy,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  noble  work.  The  light-coloured  shafts  are 
of  Bath  stone  and  temporary.  They  are  to  give 
way  to  statue  shafts  of  Chilmark  as  Mr.  Brindley 
completes  them. 

All  that  is  visible  externally  of  the  central 
tower  is  due  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  of 
Portland.  It  was  his  intention  to  crown  it 
with  a spire,  the  design  for  which  is  still,  I am 
informed,  to  be  seen  in  the  Deanery,  and  a 
model  of  which  is  in  the  triforium.  It  appears, 
however,  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  futility 
of  proceeding  with  the  work  by  the  piers  below 
showing  signs  of  refusing  to  carry  more  than 
they  do  at  present,  and  all  they  were  doubtless 
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designed  to  do.  If,  as  is  possible,  Reims  and 
Amiens  were  the  models  on  which  Westminster 
was  designed,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
central  piers  being  prepared  for  nothing 
weightier  than  a central  fi£che. 

I was  prepared  to  speak  to  you  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  of  the  tombs,  and  some 
of  the  furniture  of  the  abbey,  but  I find  time 
will  fail  me  if  I attempt  it  to-night.  I will 
therefore  only  call  your  attention  to  the  thir- 
teenth-century pavement,  and  on  the  way 
thither,  in  passing  round  the  chevet,  notice 
the  centre  of  the  artistic  interest  of  the  abbey, 
the  overarching  chantry  of  Henry  V.,  which 
spans  the  ambulatory  at  its  centre,  and  throws 
into  impressive  gloom  the  point  at  which  one 
quits  it  to  ascend  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading 
into  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  The  chapel 
itself,  the  burial-place  of  nearly  every  English 
sovereign  from  Henry  VII.  to  George  II., 
may  be  considered  the  finest  Perpendicular 
building  in  England,  called  by  Leland  “ the 
miracle  of  the  world.”  It  was  to  be  the  king’s 
chantry  as  well  as  his  tomb,  and  almost  a 
second  abbey  was  needed  for  the  monks  who 
were  to  sing  in  their  stalls,  “ as  long  as  the 
world  shall  endure.” 

Seventy-three  statues,  whose  natural  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur  of  character  and  drapery 
were  greatly  admired  by  Flaxman,  surround 
the  walls.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  were 
retained  from  the  ancient  Lady-chapel,  the  rest 
sculptured  expressly  for  the  new  work.  From 
the  east  windows  the  figure  of  the  royal  founder 
looks  down  upon  the  whole. 

The  glory  of  the  chapel  is  its  roof,  the  fan- 
tracery  of  which  is  a marvel  of  constructive 
ingenuity,  and  has  not  been  excelled  by  any 
other  example  either  in  England  or  abroad, — in 
fact,  this  mode  of  construction  was  almost  con- 
fined to  our  island.  This  roof  has  of  late  been 
in  a somewhat  precarious  state  owing  to  the 
extreme  lightness  of  the  arches  on  which  it  all 
depends,  and  it  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that 
it  is  to  be  at  once  secured  by  tie-rods.* 

The  entrance  to  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  is  through  the  shrine  of  St.  Erasmus 
which  has  a lovely  little  doorway  of  the  age  of 
Richard  II.,  wlfcch  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for 
either  in  form,  light  and  shade,  or  colour.  The 
tabernacle  work  over  this  doorway  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  beautiful,  and  of  the  same 
date. 

Within  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
is  a fine  bit  of  conventional  carving  in  what 
remains  of  the  old  wall  arcading  under  the 
commonplace  Perpendicular  arch  which  covers 
the  Vaughan  tomb.  Two  bays  off  is  a naturalistic 
treatment  of  the  spandrel.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  compare  the  two. 

On  those  of  you  who  have  visited  Italy  pro- 
bably nothing  which  came  down  intact  from 
Mediaaval  times  has  made  a deeper  impression 
than  the  splendid  mosaic  pavements  ofi^the  class 
called  Opus  Alexandrinum,  composed  pf  slabs  of 
porphyry  and  serpentino,  surrounded  by  mosaics 
of  these  two  now  precious  marbles,  and 
palombino,  arranged  geometrically  and  divided 
by  bands  of  cippolino  or  other  grayish-white 
marble.  In  fact,  many  a noble  church  that  has 
lost  every  other  trace  of  its  original* art,  in  the 
degrading  changes  which  it  has  undergone 
during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  has  still 
its  pavement  of  Opus  Alexandrinum  in  a nearly 
perfect  state. 

The  porphyry,  of  a deep  purple  red,  was 
brought  by  the  ancients  from  Egypt  for  their 
columns.  These  were  sawn  up  by  the  Mediaeval 
mosaicist  into  slices  for  his  work.  The  serpen- 
tine, of  a deep  green,  is  of  the  same  formation 
geologically  as  porphyry,  and  was  found  in 
nodules  in  the  mountains  of  Laconia.  The 
palombino  is  a white  marble,  in  colour  like 
chalk,  but  extremely  hard.  It  is  found  near 
Assisi  and  in  Sicily.  These  three  marbles,  from 
their  hardness,  formed  an  almost  imperishable 
pavement  ; from  their  colours  a brilliant 
contrast ; in  fact,  they  serve  to  give  emphasis 
to  each  other  ; while  the  cippolino,  white  with 
greenish  grey  stripes,  forms  an  admirable 
setting  for  their  more  decided  tones,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  brilliant,  and, 
at  the  Bame  time,  more  refined  than  this  work' 
which  was  always  worked  in  geometric  patterns 
of  the  severest  type. 

Little  wonder  that  Abbot  Ware,  when  in 
Rome,  was  attracted  by  its  beauties,  and  decided 
to  have  a specimen  at  Westminster,  in  front  of 


. * Mr-  ?c°tt  has  kindly  lent  me  two  of  his  fathei 
drawings  illustrating  this  groining. 


the  altar.  He  appears  to  have  brought  over 
two  artists,  Odericus  to  do  the  pavement,  and 
the  before-mentioned  Petrus  for  the  glass 
mosaic  of  the  shrine.  He  must  have  brought 
home  with  him  also  the  porphyry,  the  serpentino, 
and  the  palombino. 

The  Westminster  work,  however,  presents 
some  peculiarities  not  found  in  any  Italian 
example.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
cippolino  forthcoming,  and  so  recourse  was  had 
to  Purbeck,  which  was  a not  altogether  satis- 
factory substitute,  being  a trifle  too  sombre  in 
colour,  and  liable  to  decay  in  our  damp  climate. 
Then  there  was  an  inscription  in  brass  letters 
imbedded  in  the  Purbeck,  and  as  the  workmen 
were  without  large  slabs  of  porphyry  and  ser- 
pentino, the  eyes  of  the  larger  circles  were 
composed  themselves  of  mosaic,  and  in  some 
parts  glass  mosaic  took  the  place  of  marble. 
This  pavement  has  suffered  from  later  restora- 
tions and  repairs. 

In  Edward  I.’s  time  there  was  another  im- 
portation of  tesserae  for  the  pavement  of  the 
Confessor’s  chapel,  which  was  laid,  in  all  pro- 
bability, by  English  workmen.  The  ground  of 
Purbeck  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface,  the  sinkings  for  the  mosaic,  which  has 
now  unhappily  in  great  measure  gone,  being 
formed  of  a pattern  composed  of  circles  and 
scrolls  intertwined. 

I may  here  mention  that  I was  so  fortunate 
some  years  ago  as  to  discover  some  rough  blocks 
of  porphyry  in  the  area  of  a house  in  Belgravia, 
very  near  the  abbey.  These  were  given  me  by 
the  owner,  and  I used  them  in  the  pavement 
of  the  vestibule  of  the  Manchester  Town  Hall. 

I regret  not  being  able  to  read  my  remarks 
about  the  retabulum  and  the  coronation  chair, 
because  Mr.  Scott  has  kindly  lent  me  Mr. 
Stacey  Marks’s  very  exact  and  interesting  copy 
of  one  of  the  subjects  on  that  remarkable  altar- 
piece  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a facsimile 
of  a portion  of  the  beautiful  gilding  on  gesso 
at  the  back  of  the  chair. 

The  revestry  is  a curious  and  little  visited 
apartment  opening  out  of  the  south  transept, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  three  doors, — 
one  of  which  was  covered  with  human  skins, 
traditionally  of  the  Danes,  but  more  probably 
with  those  of  wretches  who  had  committed 
sacrilege,  and  who  were  thus  exposed  as  a 
deterrent  to  other  would-be  depredators.  The 
groining  of  the  revestry  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing, being  very  irregular  from  the  peculiar  plan 
of  the  room,  wedged  in,  as  it  is,  among  the 
great  buttresses  of  the  abbey.  It  contains 
also  the  low  bridge  which  the  sleepy  monks  had 
to  traverse  to  get  from  their  dormitory  to  the 
church,  to  the  floor  of  which  they  descended  by 
a winding  staircase  which  formerly  existed  in 
the  corner  of  the  transept.  You  will  see  t.h> 
door  and  beginning  of  stairs  in  your  print  of 
the  south  transept. 

Another  door,  covered  with  human  skins  both 
within  and  without,  was  discovered  by  Scott  in 
the  narrow  space  south  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapter -house,  marking  it,  he  thinks,  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Pyx  Chapel,  used  as  the 
treasury  of  Edward  I.,  from  whence  a round 
100,0001.  was  abstracted  in  his  reign.  One 
word  as  to  the  old  glass.  There  is  no  con- 
temporary glass  left,  I believe,  except  the  three 
splendid  clearstory  windows  over  the  apse,  the 
west  window  of  the  south  aisle,  and  a bit  of 
grisaille  in  the  triforium  taken  out  of  a window 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Scott  tells  us  that  in  his  restoration  of  the 
Chapter-house  the  only  parts  conjectural  were 
the  parapet,  pinnacles,  the  gables  of  the  but- 
tresses, and  the  roof.  1 here  is  a curious  point 
in  connexion  with  the  west  window  of  the 
Chapter-house.  Before  the  restoration  this 
window  was  entirely  walled  up  with  fragments 
of  the  ruined  vaulting  shafts.  When  Sir  Gilbert 
removed  them  the  sill  was  revealed  with 
seatings  for  four  mullions  instead  of  three, 
as  in  the  other  windows,  and  Scott  gives  a very 
good  reason  for  this,  that  the  window  being  so 
short  would  have  looked  out  of  proportion  had 
the  mullions  been  so  far  apart ; and  so,  in  his 
design  for  the  restoration,  he  shows  a window 
slightly  different  from  the  rest,  of  five  vertical 
divisions,  the  circle  in  its  head  being  necessarily 
larger,  and  having  eight  foils  instead  of  six. 
What  was  my  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  that 
m execution  the  window  was  made  precisely 
like  the  rest,  so  far  as  its  tracery  was  concerned, 
and  in  Scott’s  “ Recollections”  I find  the  reason. 
All  the  windows  have  ancient  iron  ties  at  their 
sprmgings  of  round  iron,  flattened  where  they 
pass  through  the  mullions.  In  the  west,  or 


shortened  window,  the  tie  was  discovered,  though 
the  tracery  was  lost,  and  this  tie  was  flattened! 
like  the  rest,  for  three  mullions,  not  fourj 
It  was  clear,  moreover,  from  fragments  oi 
tracery  found,  that  the  window  had  been . 
renewed  by  Abbot  Byrclieston,  circa  1345,  wheii 
he  rebuilt  the  bays  of  the  cloisters,  opposite 
the  Chapter-house  entrance.  It  is  probable!  i 
therefore,  that  ho  thought  five  lights  more' 
beautiful  than  four,  and  so  made  his  window* ; 
though  he  left  the  iron  tie ; while  Scott,  though! 
agreeing  with  him,  went  back  in  his  restoration' 
to  the  original  setting  out.  This  is  an  illustra-: 
tion  of  the  different  spirit  jwhich  actuated  the! : 
architects  of  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth;! 
centuries : both  to  be  commended  in  theiu 
way.  Byrcheston  tried  to  improve  upon  the! 
work  of  Ware  a century  before.  Scott’s 
critical  eye  is  not  allowed  to  guide  his  judgment: 
when  he  discovers  the  intention  of  the  original!  ■ 
builder  of  the  glorious  Chapter-house,  with 
reverent  hand  he  replaced  the  work  as  he  hadi  i 
reason  to  believe  the  builder  left  it. 

In  this  spirit  I trust  we  shall  approach  West-1 
minster  Abbey,  reserving  the  exercise  of  ouK' 
imaginations,  our  creative  faculties,  for  new 
buildings;  be  content  at  Westminster  to  keep 
the  structure  in  thorough  repair,  but  precisely 
as  its  builders  bequeathed  it  to  us,  and  so  hand 
down  to  our  children  unimpaired  the  most' 
beautiful  and  most  interesting  national  monu-ii 
ment  of  which  England  is  ever  likely  tc  I 
boast. 

One  word  more  to  the  students  of  architec-rf 
ture  here.  You  will  observe  that  though^ 
through  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  I have  been* 
able  to  show  a great  number  of  illustrations,: 
many  of  them  of  a very  high  order,  of  detached): 
portions  of  the  abbey.  I have  not  produced  any 
large  plan  of  the  church,  no  complete  section::' 
through  it  showing  the  roof  and  the  flyingi 
buttresses.  The  only  plans  I know  of  are 
those  in  Scott’s  “ Gleanings,”  from  which  theii 
small  plan  in  your  hands  is  taken,  and  the  one!' 
in  Neale’s  beautiful  work  on  the  abbey,  the! 
views  in  which  work,  however,  are  of  a pictorial 
character,  which  fail  in  giving  accurately  either! 
the  proportions  of  the  architecture  or  its  de-) 
tails.  Is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
comprehensive,  accurately-measured  drawings)' 
of  this  splendid  building  to  refer  to  ? 

You  know  the  admirable  result  of  Mr.  Neale’s' 
labours  at  St.  Alban’s.  He  was  himself  an 
Academy  student,  owing  his  entrance  here  as 
probationer  to  a measured  drawing  of  a bay  of 
that  church,  and  it  was  due  to  the  encourage-o 
ment  he  received  here  that  he  produced  hial 
magnificent  work,  for  which  he  obtained  300H 
subscribers,  and  which  gained  him  the  Pugin; 
studentship  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 

Coming  back  to  our  Abbey  of  Westminster,): 
it  is  evident  that  the  Royal  Academy  students  i 
of  the  past  must  have  the  credit  of  having  pro-r 
duced  the  best  delineations  of  detached  portions.!! 
Now,  why  should  not  the  present  students  l 
follow  Mr.  Neale’s  illustrious  example  and  have, 
the  high  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  tho  first  • 
complete  set  of  measured  drawings  of  the  abbey?  j 
Believe  me,  the  task,  if  divided  among  you,  would  il 
not  be  superhuman.  No  work  could  be  more: 
delightful,  none  more  improving  to  those  who  1 
undertake  it,  and  none  of  greater  advantage  to 
the  profession  to  which  we  all  have  tho  honour 
to  belong. 


Abingdon  Corn  Exchange  and  Cattle  ! 
Market  Competition. — The  Corporation,'! 
assisted  by  Professor  Hay  ter  Lewis,  of  LondoD,  >! 
have  selected  the  design  “ Bona  Fide,”  by  Mr.  I 
C.  Bell,  of  New  Broad-street,  London,  out  of  i 
nine  designs  submitted,  the  design  bearing  tho  h 
motto  “ Ne  Fac  Nisi  Bene  Facias,”  of  Mr.  J.  G.  ( 
T.  West,  of  Abingdon,  being  placed  second,  i 
“ Commodatis,”  by  Mr.  Quilter,  taking  the  I 
third  place,  and  “ Z.,”  by  Mr.  Cobb,  the  fourth,  I 
A correspondent  says  : — “ lb  is  simply  a case  of  < 
the  old  tale  over  again,  of  requiring  more  than  i 
could  possibly  be  had  for  the  money,  if  well  ? 
done.  The  Corporation  generously  reward  the  1 
second,  third,  and  fourth  men  with  premiums  r 
of  51.,  31.,  and  21.  respectively.” 

Herbert  House,  Belgravia.  — Messrs.  • 
Banner  Bros.  & Co.,  of  Billiter-square,  have  t 
been  commissioned  to  entirely  overhaul  the  : 
sanitary  arrangements  of  Herbert  House,  Bel-  ; 
gravia,  the  town  residence  of  Lady  Herbert  of  < 
Lea,  and  substitute  the  “Banner  System” 
throughout.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  t 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Hubert,  H 
C.E.,  Messrs.  Banner’s  engineer. 
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Illustrations. 

«QN  FOR  A HOUSE  AT  WARGRAVE- 

ION-THAMES. 

|j]HE  illustration  shows  the  Terrace-Front 
H overlooking  Wargrave  and  the  river, 
ill  The  site  being  high  and  exposed,  and 
[ materials  proposed,  hollow  walls  are  pro- 
d,  the  upper  portions  being  faced  with 
jher  - tiling  and  rough  - cast.  The  half- 
iiering,  roofs,  details  of  windows,  &c.,  are 

I especially  contrived  to  meet  the  circum- 
ces  of  the  exposed  situation.  The  design 
Y Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  A.R.I.B.A.,  of 
lower-street,  W.C.,  and  tho  illustration  is 
production  by  photo-print  from  his  drawing, 
^5h  was  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of 
jyear. 


liD  HOUSES,  BOPPARD  AND  COCHEN. 
UESF,  picturesque  examples  of  German  half- 
jiered  houses,  are  reproduced  by  Messrs. 
i;erlow’s  “ photo-print”  process,  from  original 
>t)r-colour  sketches  by  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard. 


j THE  TOMB  OF  HENRY  VII. 

IMONG  the  Westminster  Abbey  illustrations 
bnnexion  with  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  lecture,  we 
» last  week  Mr.  Cresswell’s  drawings  of 
”ry  YII.’s  Tomb,  and  this  week  some  details 
I,  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Cresswell  sends 
■following  remarks : — 

<rhe  screen  and  tomb  of  Henry  VII. .generally 
libed  to  Torregiano,  were  completed  in  1519, 
a years  after  the  king’s  death,  and  may  be 
i to  mark  the  point, — if  it  be  possible  to 
ijjn  any  exact  point, — at  which  the  Gothic 
13  was  superseded  by  the  Classic  revival ; 
Iscreen  enclosing  the  chantry  being  a most 
toerant  example  of  Late  Gothic,  whilst  the 
jb  itself  displays  the  most  refined  Classic 
|ng. 

ijpart  from  the  fact  that  the  style  is  so 
(rent,  I should  think  it  very  doubtful 
lither  Torregiano  was  in  any  way  responsible 
(the  design  of  the  screen,  even  if  he  was 
jjerned  in  its  erection,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
'jrenco  made  to  it  in  the  will  of  Henry  VII., 
riding  that  the  tomb  should  be  surrounded 
> ‘ a closure  of  copper  and  gylte,  after  the 
;ion  that  we  have  begone.”  This  would 
(a  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  design,  at  all 
its,  was  fairly  settle  1 before  the  king’s 
;h. 

he  screen  was  adorned  externally  with 
-ty-six  brass  statues,  gilt,  of  saints,  of  which 
j six  remain,  and  is  also  profusely  decorated 
>i  the  badges  of  the  two  rival  Houses  of  York 
I Lancaster,  so  auspiciously  united  in  the 
Iriage  of  the  King  with  Elizabeth  of  York ; 
firnally  there  formerly  stood,  at  the  east  end, 
pall  altar,  dedicated  to  “ Our  Saviour  Jesus 
’ist,”  above  which  the  rood  beam  still 
lains,  though  the  panelled  canopy,  of  which 
h are  evidences,  and  the  cross  itself,  have 
r since  disappeared. 

A the  matter  of  construction  the  hexagonal 
:ir8  at  the  four  angles  play  a very  important 

i,  as,  according  to  the  late  William  Burges, 
t carry  iron  beams  concealed  in  the  cove  of 
I cornice,  upon  which  the  upper  portion  of 
i Bcreen  depends  for  support,  additional 
Ingth  being  imparted  by  the  wide  transom 
i- way  up,  whilst  the  stability  of  the  whole 
materially  assisted  by  the  two  projecting 
(:hes.  The  continuous  inscription  which 
j)  round  on  the  transom  just  mentioned  is  a 
utiful  example  of  Late  Gothic  character,  and 

unts  in  Latin  hexameter  lines  the  various 
aes  of  the  deceased  monarch. 

,n  the  tomb  itself,  which  is  of  black  and 
:;e  marble,  with  copper  gilt  enrichments, 
l>se  fine  effigies  of  the  king  and  queen,  also 
Apper  gilt,  the  hands  together  in  the  attitude 
rayer,  with  supporting  angels  at  each  corner, 
■j  bassi-relievi  on  the  sides, — three  to  the 

ii. h  and  three  to  the  south, — the  royal  arms, 
i supporters,  being  at  each  end. 

here  is  an  interesting  story  told  to  the  effect 
Torregiano  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
stance  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  in  the  execution 
his  work,  and  wrote  making  him  liberal 
•s,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  future 
iloyment.  Cellini,  who  was  then  at  the 
!-t  of  Francis  I.,  seems  to  have  entertained 
oroposals  favourably  at  first,  until  he  learned 
Torregiano  had  carried  his  quarrel  with 
helangelo  so  far  as  to  have  struck  this  great 


man,  an  act  of  sacrilege  in  Cellini’s  eyes  which 
nothing  could  palliate ; he  then  at  once  declined 
all  further  communication.” 

References  to  the  other  drawings  from  West- 
minster Abbey  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
Academy  lecture,  the  conclusion  of  which  we 
give  this  week. 


ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE. 

These  measured  drawings  of  Ashburnham 
House,  by  Mr.  Harry  Sirr,  formed  a portion  of 
the  illustrations  to  Mr.  G.  Aitchison’s  Royal 
Academy  lecture  on  “ Staircases,”  and  are  here 
published  with  the  same  object  of  illustrating 
the  lecture,  which  is  reported  elsewhere.  We 
may  add  that  a view  of  the  staircase,  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Brewer,  will  be  found  in  the 
Builder  for  January  14,  1882. 


ON  STAIRCASES. 

The  first  of  two  lectures  on  this  subject 
was  delivered  on  the  2nd  instant  to  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  by  Mr.  G. 
Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  who  said  that  the  history  of 
stairs  and  staircases  might  be  interesting  from 
an  antiquarian  and  ethnological  point  of  view, 
but  here  it  was  the  practical  question  of  how 
they  could  be  made  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  heretofore.  The  steps  found  in  the  rocks 
probably  suggested  to  some  pre-historic  genius 
an  easy  means  of  conquering  steepness.  That 
steps  were  known  at  an  early  time  was  shown 
in  the  rock-cut  temples  of  Egypt.  The  chro- 
nology of  Egypt  professed  to  begin  3,900  years 
before  our  era;  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
dated  from  1830  to  1312  B.C.,  and  it  was  to 
the  latter  period  that  the  rock-cut  tombs  with 
steps  and  the  staircases  in  the  Palace  of  Rameses 
belonged.  The  Chaldean  temples,  too,  were 
supposed  to  have  had  grand  flights  of  steps. 
The  early  chronologies  were  somewhat  vague, 
some  giving  the  date  of  1635  B.C.,  other  1571, 
and  even  1312  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Moses  ; when  steps  were  first  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  ic  was  after  the  flight  from 
Egypt.  Whether  Jacob’s  Ladder  was  a flight 
of  steps,  or  a ladder,  he  would  leave  the  learned 
to  decido.  Solomon’s  birth  was  said  to  have 
been  somewhere  about  1000  B.C.,  and  they 
read  that  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  seen 
the  house  which  he  had  built,  “ and  his 
ascent  by  which  he  went  up  into  the  House 
of  the  Lord,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in 
her.”  Then,  as  now,  the  employer,  and  not 
the  architect,  got  the  credit ! Persia  was 
probably  the  country  where  flights  of  magni- 
ficent steps  were  principally  to  be  seen,  evi- 
dently used  to  give  dignity  and  impressive- 
ness to  the  buildings.  Those  in  front  of  the 
great  walled  plateau  of  Persepolis  were  34  ft. 
high.  Tho  Palaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
had  very  fine  staircases,  which  preceded  but 
a little  those  to  the  Propylasa  on  the  Acro- 
polis, which  must  have  been  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world.  The  vestibule  at  the 
top  of  these  stairs  was  splendid  and  unique 
amongst  Greek  buildings  ; that  is  to  say, 
amongst  the  most  perfect  architecture  the 
world  had  seen,  and  which  deserved  some 
mention  beyond  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
lecture.  It  was  the  building  at  the  very  acme 
of  Athenian  taste,  and  was  looked  on  as  the 
personification  of  Athenian  supremacy.  It 
was  considered  the  gem  of  Athens,  and 
united  at  once  the  most  perfect  simplicity, 
the  greatest  subtlety  of  composition,  and  the 
greatest  originality  of  any  Greek  building  that 
had  come  down  to  us.  Placed  on  the  crag 
platform  of  the  Acropolis,  it  was  the  main  feature 
of  Athens,  its  stairs  conferred  imperial  beauty  on 
it,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  columns  of  its  portico. 
Mr.  Penrose  had  shown  conclusively  that  the 
flanks  had  no  pediment.  Within  the  central 
portico  and  at  right  angles  to  it  was  a double 
row  of  Ionic  columns,  flanking  the  carriage- 
way. We  have  reason  to  wonder  that  such 
noble  works  should  have  been  built  in  so 
short  a time.  Plutarch,  writings  500  years 
afterwards,  says  “ even  now  they  have  tho 
freshness  of  modern  buildings,  and  a bloom  is 
diffused  over  them,  as  if  they  were  animated 
with  a spirit  of  perpetual  youth  and  unfading 
elegance.”  By  referring  to  Vitruvius  they 
would  find  the  way  in  which  steps  should  be 
made.  At  the  Propylcea  and  in  other  Greek 
temples  there  was  a chase  cut  out  on  the  bottom 
of  the  riser,  and  another  on  the  back  of 
the  tread ; the  chase  looking  as  if  it  were  cut 


to  catch  the  rain-water,  when  the  rain  ran 
down  the  riser,  it  was  apparently  caught  by  this 
channel.  Mr.  Penrose  found  there  was  no 
exit  to  these,  so  that  after  rain  the  channels  were 
full  of  water.  There  were  some  curious  points 
about  these  channels,  some  being  worked  on  the 
riser,  and  some  on  both  the  tread  and  riser. 
His  hearers  might  doubtless  think  that  this 
would  be  more  interesting  to  the  mason  than  to 
the  architect : still  these  matters  were  not  so 
trivial,  particularly  as  the  material  used  was 
costly  marble,  and  the  superfluous  marble  left, 
which  the  chases  marked,  was  to  protect  the 
face  and  edges.  They  might  say  that  they  could 
not  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  about  steps,  but  he 
would  try  to  persuade  them  that  much  might 
be  learned  from  such  humble  accessories.  Was 
it  not  possible  that  these  sinkings  were  found 
to  give  accent  to  the  stages,  and  were  eventually 
used  for  msthetic  purposes  ? The  beauty  of 
stairs  depended  on  good  proportion  and  the 
realisation  of  proper  effect;  the  hand  of  a 
master  could  be  traced  in  the  smallest  detail 
of  a building.  If  the  mouldings  of  a building 
were  coarse  and  ill-proportioned  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  architect  was  a savage,  although 
he  might  be  a clever  one.  In  the  case  of  steps, 
when  the  treads  were  too  narrow,  the  whole 
flight  rose  up  before  one  like  a wall,  while, 
if  the  risers  were  too  low,  the  lines  which 
were  the  beauty  of  the  steps  were  lost. 
When  he  first  thought  of  this  lecture  he  be- 
lieved he  had  merely  to  go  to  the  Institute  or 
the  British  Museum  Library  to  get  full  details 
of  every  flight  of  steps  or  grand  staii-case  he 
had  seen ; but  it  was  almost  like  digging  for 
diamonds  on  Salisbury  Plain!  One  example 
that  had  struck  him  as  being  most  important, 
the  scalinata,  was  not  to  bo  found,  nor  were 
thei’e  any  details  of  those  two  grand  staircases, 
— the  one  at  the  National  Gallery  and  the  other 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  when  both  were  housed 
in  Trafalgar-square.  Nor  was  a plan  of  the 
staircase  of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli  to  be 
found.  If  the  competitors  for  the  silver  medal 
could  be  set  to  work  on  the  great  buildings  of 
England,  and  if  their  drawings  could  be  published 
or  preserved  and  bound,  what  an  important 
gallery  of  English  architectui’e  the  Academy 
would  possess ! External  staircases  presented 
infinite  possibilities  of  display,  as  one  was  not 
hampei*ed  by  want  of  space  or  the  fear  of 
spoiling  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  build- 
ing. The  scalinata,  or  grand  flight  of  steps, 
at  Santa  TrinitA  dei  Monti  in  Rome,  was  cer- 
tainly superb.  It  consisted  of  one  grand  straight 
flight  with  three  landings,  divided  into 
three  by  square  pedestals,  the  central  portion 
being  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  width, 
and  above  circular  flights,  the  whole  being 
crowned  by  the  two-towered  church  of  Santa 
Trinitit  dei  Monti.  Sir  John  Soane  had  evi- 
dently taken  from  this  his  suggestion  for  a 
Scala  Regia,  published  in  his  work.  Another 
splendid  staircase  in  Rome  was  that  leading  to 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  Cceli,  built 
in  1348.  However  inferior  in  position  this 
staircase  might  be,,  it  to  some  extent  suggested 
the  magnificene  of  that  to  the  Propylcea. 
Though  the  staircase  at  the  Ara  Cceli  was 
not  nearly  so  magnificent  as  the  scalinata, 
it  was,  perhaps,  more  striking  on  account  of 
its  pci'fect  simplicity.  The  art  in  the  other 
was  only  too  apparent,  while  the  highest  art  was 
to  conceal  it.  Every  architect  who  looked  at  a 
perfect  Doric  temple  must  wish  that  he  had 
lived  before  the  Greeks,  feeling  sure  that  he 
would  have  done  it  in  the  same  way.  It  looked 
so  simple  that  it  would  seem  as  if  he  could 
have  fallen  on  no  other  form  than  sublimity.  In 
the  same  way,  on  first  seeing  the  inside  of  the 
Pantheon  one  was  almost  angry  with  the  name- 
less architect  who  had  lighted  the  vast  dome 
by  a single  eye,  before  one  had  the  chance  of 
doing  so.  He  wished  to  impress  on  his  audience 
the  advantage  of  the  infinite  pains  which  must 
be  taken,  and  of  the  self-denial  to  be  exercised, 
if  they  hoped  to  px’oduce  the  highest  work 
which  should  live.  Perhaps  the  most  historic 
open-air  staircase  was  that  of  the  Giants  at 
Venice.  This  Scala  dei  Giganti,  with  its  two 
colossal  statues  of  Mars  and  Neptune,  was  not 
the  place  of  execution  of  the  Doge  Marino 
Falieri,  as  it  was  not  then  built.  This  stair- 
case was  a little  over  13  ft.  wide,  and  con- 
sisted of  twenty  - eight  marble  steps,  with 
landings  in  the  middle  and  at  the  top.  In 
Medimval  times  a large  proportion  of  the 
staircases  was  in  the  open  air,  built  on  to 
or  corbelled  out  from  the  wall,  like  that 
of  the  Bargello  at  Florence.  There  was 
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a very  fine  flight  of  the  same  sort  at 
the  Courts  of  Justice  in  Barcelona  This 
was  a wide  flight,  like  that  of  the  Bargello,  and 
at  the  top  where  it  entered  the  arcade  which 
surrounded  the  courtyard,  the  angle  column 
on  which  the  two  arches  would  rest  was  sup- 
pressed, and  there  was  nothing  but  a boss. 
Viollet-le-Duc  gave  a representation  of  an  out- 
side staircase  leading  to  the  ramparts  at  Car- 
cassone,  which  was  of  interest.  The  lecturer 
drew  attention  to  several  examples,  of  winch 
drawings  were  displayed  on  the  wall.  One  was 
an  open-air  staircase,  with  a pretty  open-work 
Gothic  balustrade,  probably  from  Nuremberg. 
Another  was  a view  of  the  Ripetta  at  Rome, 
showing  a series  of  three  steps  and  a landing, 
a double  curve  on  plan.  These  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  foundations  of  a new  bridge.  The 
President  had  kindly  lent  him  a sketch  of  the 
summer  pulpit  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  wall  was 
a drawing  of  the  celebrated  staircase  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Burgos,  lent  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  which  had 
so  great  a charm  for  painters.  It  was  an  inside 
staircase,  with  many  of  the  features  of  an 
ontside  one.  In  Canterbury  Cathedral  would  be 
found  a noble  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the 
transept  to  the  choir,  which  would  have  been 
effective  if  it  had  not  led  to  dead  wall.  And 
here  should  be  named  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
magnificent  stairs  in  Westminster  Hall,  stretch- 
ing nearly  across  it.  Nearly  every  considerable 
church  or  cathedral,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has,  or  has  had,  a more  or  less  imposing  flight 
of  steps.  The  tine  open-air  staircases  of  England 
were  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  and 
terraces  of  the  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  age.  Sir 
Charles  Barry  was  very  successful  with  this  form 
of  garden  and  terrace  staircase.  In  Italy  there 
were  numerous  specimens  of  stairs  in  gardens 
and  terraces.  Before  going  further  he  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  splendid  flight  of 
stairs  by  Wilkins  to  the  portico  of  University 
College,  London.  This  was  well  worth  studying, 
and  any  who  were  looking  forward  to  doing 
grand  public  buildings  should  spend  some  time 
in  measuring  it,  and  seeing  bow  the  grand 
effects  were  produced.  To  get  these  effects 
required  commanding  genins  and  severe  study. 
The  first  point  to  be  observed  in  arranging  steps 
and  staircases  was  the  proportion  which  would 
make  them  look  well,  and  yet  would  not  prevent 
their  convenient  use.  This  was  done  by  making 
the  risers  shallow  and  the  treads  wide.  Breadth 
was  also  of  the  first  importance.  Splendid 
specimens  of  Btaircases  in  gardens  and  terraces 
were  to  be  found  about  Rome  and  its  environs, 
and  J.  Gwilt  was  of  opinion  that  the  stairs  at 
Versailles  showed  magnificence  and  artistic 
skill.  Any  one  could  now  consult  books  on  the 
subject,  but  there  were  so  many  points  that 
even  the  best  views  would  not  give,  that  it  was 
rash  to  speak  of  effects  until  they  had  judged 
of  them  with  their  own  eyes.  He  would  like, 
however,  to  refer  to  the  beautiful  garden  and 
architectural  effects  of  the  Villa  d’Este,  near 
Tivoli.  There- was  one  rule  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  outdoor  steps, — that  of 
giving  each  tread  a slight  fall  to  the  nosing, 
so  that  the  rain-water  might  run  off.  He 
never  walked  on  the  grand  pier  at  Brighton 
without  thinking  what  a line  street  could  be  made 
from  the  square  to  the  heights  above,  finishing 
with  a grand  flight  of  steps,  and  crowned  with 
a some  cathedral,  town-hall,  or  museum.  He 
was  afraid  that  Londoners  would  have  to  wait 
for  the  crowning  of  their  “ Mons.  Sacer,”  Prim- 
rose Hill,  with  a grand  flight  of  steps  and  a pulpit 
for  addressing  the  people,  before  they  could  hope 
to  rival  the  Propylaea  at  Athens  or  Santa  Trinity 
dei  Monti  at  Rome. 


also  for  the  effects  due  to  light.  Lighting 
from  the  whole  ceiling,  vault,  or  dome  was 
the  best,  and  there  was  a gravity  and  uni- 
formity about  this  mode  which  caused  it  to 
surpass  all  others.  The  next  best  plan  was  by 
a lantern,  but,  if  this  were  adopted,  the  vertical 
windows  must  be  ample.  Windows  on  the 
stairs  or  landings  were  dazzling  to  the  eye, 
but  a fine  method  of  lighting  was  by  recesses 
lighted  from  the  top  and  partly  from  the 
sides,  and  screened  from  sight.  Winding 
stairs  were  used  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  captivated  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance. 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  gave  some  examples  of  cork- 
screw stairs,  and  notably  one  from  Maycnce 
Cathedral.  The  celebrated  screw  staircase  at 
the  Louvre  was  another  fine  example.  _ Mr. 
Aitchison  then  described  the  central  staircase 
at  Chambord,  and  also  that  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Castle  of  Blois.  A Greek,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  would  have  considered  this  staircase 
barbaric,  but  its  depth  of  shadow  and  relief 
conferred  boldness  and  originality  upon  it. 
Inside,  the  newel  had  a moulded  skirting,  and 
was  divided  above  into  panels  by  slender  shafts, 
the  panels  enriched  with  delicate  arabesque. 
The  staircase  at  Chambord,  since  the  floors  of 
the  great  hall  had  been  removed,  had  a most 
surprising  and  astounding  effect.  One  seemed 
to  be  in  a lofty  cathedral,  with  a piece  of  taber- 
nacle work  rising  up  through  the  roof.  Though 
this  staircase  was  not  so  rich  as  that  at  Blois, 
it  was  still  very  effective,  and  its  fame  even 
reached  the  ears  of  Palladio,  who  mentioned 
it  in  his  book,  though  he  thought  it  was  a 
well  staircase,  and  had  four  staircases  rising 
one  above  another,  instead  of  its  being  a 
newel  staircase,  with  two  stairways  like 
those  by  Mr.  Bodley  at  the  School  Board 
Office.  Another  celebrated  circular  staircase 
the  Scala  Minelli,  at  Venice.  In  the 


Mr.  Aitchison’s  second  lecture  was  delivered 
on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  Aitchison  said 
that  staircases  might  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes  ; first,  the  cockle,  corkscrew, 
lantern,  winding  or  newel  staircase,  sometimes 
called  a vyse ; second,  the  straight  staircase 
between  two  walls ; third,  those  which  went 
round  two,  three,  or  four  sides  of  a rectilineal 
figure ; fourth,  a central  ascent  with  two 
branches,  &c. ; fifth,  the  circular,  semicircular, 
or  oval  well  staircase  ; and,  sixth,  the  com- 
pound staircase,  with  straight  flights  in  con- 
junction with  curves,  &c.  Properly  speaking, 
the  word  “staircase”  implied  its  own  use. 
namely  that  of  a case,  but,  as  was  well  known, 
a long  flight  of  stairs  out  of  doors  would  be 
called  a staircase.  Staircases  were  important 
features  in  buildings,  as  they  presented  oppor- 
tunities for  all  that  the  architect,  sculptor,  and 
painter  could  do  in  the  way  of  adornment,  and 


leaning  tower  at  Pisa  the  winding  staircase 
went  spirally  up  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls,  and,  though  devoid  of  ornament,  was 
very  striking.  The  great  drawback  of  these 
newel  staircases  was  the  want  of  vista,  and 
the  truly  royal  staircase  was  the  straight  one. 
Of  these  he  would  mention  that  of  Bernini  at 
the  Vatican,  which  had  been  managed  with  the 
most  perfect  art.  The  great  objection  to  a 
columned  staircase  was  the  raking  of  the 
vault,  which  looked  unsafe  and  unpleasant. 
Sir  John  Soane  was  aware  of  this  fact,  and  in 
his  royal  staircase  he  got  his  vaults  springing 
from  a horizontal  line  by  keeping  the  stairs 
within  the  stylobate.  He  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  Scala  Santa,  or  holy  staircase,  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  said  to  be  the  stairs  of  Pontius 
Pilate’s  house.  It  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
marble  steps  cased  with  wood,  and  a two-story 
building  was  erected  to  take  this  staircase,  with 
four  other  staircases  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  faithful.  The  Norman  staircase  leadin, 
to  the  school  at  Canterbury  was  a type  of  a 
common  form  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
consisted  of  four  large  Norman  columns,  each 
with  a square  abacus  ; a wall  about  two-thirds 
of  the  height  of  the  columns  ran  up  on  the 
rake,  and  was  capped  with  a plain  projecting 
coping.  The  shafts  diminished  in  height  as 
they  went  up  the  slope,  so  that  their  capitals 
were  level,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a 
pent-house  roof.*  He  was  very  much  struck 
with  this  when  he  first  saw  it,  and  his  admira- 
tion had  not  diminished  with  time;  indeod,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  small  out-door 
staircases  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Normans 
were  great  architects  and  sculptors,  and  it 
seemed  a pity  that  so  much  of  their  sculpture 
had  been  restored  by  those  ingenious  persons  who 
should  carve  comic  pipe-heads  and  umbrella- 
handles.  In  the  third  class  he  would  mention 
Sir  Charles  Barry’s  staircases  at  the  Reform 
Club  and  Bridgewater  House,  going  round 
three  sides  of  a square  between  walls.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian  wished  him  to  remark  that  in 
every  house  a staircase  between  walls  should  be 
built,  as  it  was  the  only  fireproof  staircase,  and 
would  save  life  in  case  of  fire.  Mr.  Aitchison 
then  drew  attention  to  Borne  drawings  of  the 
celebrated  staircase  by  Inigo  Jones  at  Ash- 
bnrnham  House,  and  of  which  Sir  John 
Soane  thought  so  highly  that  he  had  draw- 
ings of  it  specially  made  for  his  Academy 
lectures.  From  the  inner  hall,  a low,  plainly- 
panelled  room,  about  17  ft.  by  23  ft.,  the 
visitor  passed  up  a flight  of  ten  steps  in  the 
middle  of  the  west  wall,  and  was  landed  in  the 


staircase-hall,  where  three  more  steps  took  hin 

to  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase.  He  thei 
found  himself  in  an  elegant  hall,  about  20  ft 
high,  27  ft.  7 in.  long,  and  14  ft.  wide,  with  tw< 
windows  at  his  back.  The  walls  on  the  firs! 
floor  level  were  ornamented  with  Ionic  pilasters! 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a recess  of  about 
15  ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in.,  the  lines  of  the  hall  being  pre; 
served  by  two  engaged  columns  and  an  isolated 
one  in  the  middle,  its  pedestal  forming  that  o l 
the  balustrade.  The  hall  had  a coved  cornice  i 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  was  ai 
oval  lantern,  domed  at  the  top,  sups 
ported  by  twelve  Ionic  colonnettes,  groupec 
together  in  threes,  and  with  balustrades  betweer:1 
the  groups.  The  grand  staircase  had  bu 
seventeen  steps,  one  flight  of  nine,  then  » 
square  landing,  and  then  another  flight  of  eighi 
landing  in  the  line  of  the  columns  forming 
the  front  to  the  recess.  The  landing  in  thi 
recess,  about  7 ft.  6 in.  square,  gave  access  tt 
the  dining-room  and  ante-room.  The  firsl 
flight  was  5ft.  Sin.  wide;  the  second  abou: 
7 ft.  ; the  risers  being  5 in.  high,  and  th 
treads  14  in.  wide.  It  was  difficult,  even  with 
the  drawings,  to  convey  the  full  effect  of  th 
art  and  ingenuity  displayed.  The  low  plait; 
innner  hall  acted  as  a foil  to  the  elegance  anc 
proportion  of  the  staircase-hall.  The  12  ft.  6irf[ 
of  height  to  the  first  floor,  gained  by  thirt; 
steps,  was  half  cut  off  insensibly  by  the  stepr 
from  the  inner  hall,  and  the  three  to  the  stair 
case  floor.  He  doubted  if  anything  so  origina 
as  the  lantern  existed.  It  was  constructed  in 
common  hipped  roof,  tiled,  and  with  foul 
dormers,  and  no  one  looking  at  its  extern:-, 
homeliness  would  guess  at  the  elegance  within- 
The  drawings  of  it  were  lent  by  Mr.  Harry  Sirr.i 
There  used  to  be  elegant  staircases  in  some  o. 
the  old  City  houses,  but  these  had  been  swep 
away  to  make  room  for  modern  tasteless 
rubbish,  built  on  the  leasehold  system.  H 
hoped  that  some  day  the  Academy  wouli 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  architecture,  an 
would  extend  its  liberality  to  endowing  j 
Professor  of  Construction,  and  thus  remove  th  . 
present  reproach  that  the  schools  turned  on 
draughtsmen  and  scene-painters,  but  not  arch:,! 
tects.  The  Palazzo  Braschi  at  Rome  containei 
a celebrated  staircase  going  round  three  side 
of  a parallelogram  with  a well  in  the  middhl 
The  stairs  were  about  10  ft.  wide,  and  the  ba 
was  lighted  by  three  windows  on  one  side,  h 
windows  in  the  cove,  and  a small  skylight  ii 
the  top.  One  point  which  had  never  bed 
conquered  in  this  kind  of  staircase  was  tli 
distortion  of  the  arches,  but  still  th 
one  was  a striking  example.  There  yv£ 
a similar  one  at  Naples.  The  architei: 
tural  details  were  poor,  but  the  corridor 
had  their  windows  facing  the  street,  an 
when  he  saw  it,  on  coming  from  London,  i 
struck  him  as  a fine  and  original  work.  Or 
of  tho  finest  staircases  he  knew  was  that  c 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A straight  flight  let, 
to  the  hall,  a few  steps  taking  one  to  the  Cathu! 
dral  Close,  another  flight  going  to  a small  quay 
rangle,  and  then  came  the  kitchen.  E stab, 
cases  were  without  number ; this  was  a centra 
flight  with  branches  to  theright  and  left.  Or 
of  the  finest  in  London  was  that  of  Staffoij 
House,  where  the  flights  went  round  thrfl 
sides  of  a magnificent  hall  with  columns  are 
corridors.  The  twin  flights,  however,  bad  : 
parasitic  look,  like  vines  on  an  elm,  and  tb 
was  peculiar,  as  the  general  fault  of  sue 
staircases  was  that  all  view  of  the  cay 
above  was  obscured,  so  that  it  was  sacrificed  ci 
the  very  moment  when  it  should  be  mo 
prominent.  When  magnificence  and  not  econoffij 
of  space  had  to  be  considered,  these  secor 
flights  should  be  enclosed  between  wall 
with  double  rows  of  columns  and  corridoiii 
The  bridge  staircase  was  to  be  seen  to  perfe; 


tion  in  the  Comedie  Franqaise  at  Paris  ; an 


* A view  of  this  staircase,  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  M.  Addison,  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  for 
March  4,  1882. 


here  the  lecturer  exhibited  a drawing  ot 
staircase  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  designed  k 
M.  Charles  Gamier,  adding  that  the  whole  : 
this  magnificent  building  afforded  an  exampi 
of  revived  Classic,  sweetly  proportioned,  ai, 
yet  distinctly  French.  Of  the  oval  and  circuit 
staircases,  a well-known  example  was  that  i 
the  Palazzo  Barbarini,  with  a riser  of  4 in.,  at. 
a tread  of  1 ft.  1\  in.  There  was  also  a circuit 
staircase  in  the  building  of  the  Belvedere  at  th 
Vatican,  the  well  being  formed  of  eight  sing 
columns  to  each  story, — Tuscan  on  the  lowes 
and  then  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Coi 
posite.  Sir  William  Chambers  had  a sen 


* Some  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  among  0 

photolithographic  illustrations. 


t March  14,  1885.] 
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Jrcular  hanging  staircase  in  one  of  the 
lings  of  Somerset  House,  facing  the  Strand, 
lis  was  well  worth  looking  at,  and  showed 
iw  a beautiful  plan  might  produce  a bad 
[iect.  The  worst  feature  in  it  was  the 
jading  in  the  middle,  making  an  ugly  break  in 
*e  spiral  lines.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
jtraordinary  compound  staircases  in  existence 
is  that  designed  by  Michelangelo  for  the 
prentian  Library.  It  went  from  the  hall  to 
;e  upper  library,  and  consisted  of  a central 
jjht  on  the  bevel  with  fifteen  risers,  and  with 
(Staircase  on  either  side.  The  steps  curved 
jrward  like  a bent  bow  with  hobs  at  each  end, 

I id  we  could  hardly  understand  for  what  pur- 
se these  hobs  had  been  made,  except  for 
pearance.  It  was  an  extremely  effective 
lircasc,  and  quite  different  from  anything  he 
id  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Another 
ry  splendid  compound  staircase  was  that  of 
pckingham  Palace,  by  John  Nash.  From  the 
ill  a flight  of  eight  steps  led  to  a landing 
jhted  by  a screened  side  window;  nineteen 
ips  led  to  the  next  landing,  well  lighted  from 
ove,  and  then  four  steps  and  a landing  and 
lenty-two  more  steps  between  walls,  adorned 
.th  columns,  led  in  one  line  to  the  gallery- 
or.  Had  the  exigencies  of  the  building  per- 
Itted,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had 
landing  to  the  gallery-door,  lighted  from  the 
P like  that  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
llustrade  was  very  handsome,  being  of  gilt 
jnwork.  At  the  second  landing  from  the 
ttom  two  curved  twin  flights  led  to  a landing 
d balcony  over  the  entrance  to  the  staircase ; 
[is  part  was  domed  over  with  a flat  dome  and 
■ndentions.  The  central  dome  was  of  ground- 
's with  slight  bars  of  metal,  the  centre  part 
;ing  in  the  shape  of  a star.  This  beautiful 
[urease  was  well  worthy  of  notice  ; when  a 
1 he  had  been  very  much  struck  with  it,  and 
i had  admired  it  again  the  other  day.  He 
iuld  like  also  to  call  attention  to  the  staircase 
[the  Royal  Academy.  The  soffits  of  the  upper 
drs  were  moulded,  and  had  a good  effect,  and 
iher  intensified  the  lines  of  the  lower  stairs. 
:e  stairs,  which  were  8 ft.  above,  swelled  out 
(wo  got  to  the  landing,  and  were  10  ft.  at  the 
ptom,  and  came  down  well  between  the  coupled 
inmns.  The  flight  between  the  large  Devon- 
re  marble  columns  had  the  light  from  above, 
i the  case  of  the  grand  staircase  at  Versailles 
ii  visitor  came  up  a straight  flight  in  front, 
*h  twin  staircases  right  and  left.  The  first 
;ht  was  square,  with  the  angles  cut  off.  The 
lircases  were  about  10  ft.  wide  ; the  first  floor 
II  Ionic  pilasters  all  round  the  cage.  He 
■ st  not  omit  to  mention  Wilkins’s  staircase  at 
iifalgar- square,  when  the  National  Gallery 
I Royal  Academy  were  under  one  roof.  Illus- 
ions of  this  might  be  seen  in  Leed’s  “Public 
iildings  of  London.”  The  entrance  was  by  a 
utral  hall  lit  by  windows  at  the  end ; the  side 
lls  were  kept  low,  with  Corinthian  columns 
i them,  and  a balustrade  between;  and  the 
irs  to  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Royal 
ademy  were  opposite  the  centre  and  in  two 
itinuous  flights,  so  that  when  you  turned 
nd  on  reaching  the  first  floor  you  could 
the  persons  ascending  on  the  other  side.  It 
l a magnificent  effect,  and  it  was  much  to  be 
ilored  that  it  had  been  pulled  down  and  other 
amon-place  staircases  put  up  in  their  place 
rely  to  save  a little  room.  This  might  be  all 
y well  in  the  case  of  private  mansions,  but 
3 a scandal  in  the  matter  of  public  buildings. 
i National  Gallery  had  many  splendid  points 
ut  it,  and  a great  deal  of  that  which  was 
lplained  of  was  forced  upon  Wilkins  against 
will.  He  was,  amongst  other  things,  corn- 
ed to  force  back  the  angles  so  that  one  end 
uld  not  interfere  with  the  view  of  St. 
rtin’s  Church.  Mr.  Aitchison  added  that  he 
a good  many  photographs  of  more  or  less 
xbrated  staircases,  exhibited  on  the  wall,  but 
'as  impossible  to  name  all  the  fine  staircases 
'he  world.  Had  he  done  so  the  lecture 
ild  have  been  a mere  catalogue.  He 
been  compelled  to  omit  all  mention  of 
fine  staircases  at  Genoa,  where  the  whole 
und-floor  of  some  of  the  palaces  seem  de- 
ad to  their  display.  Then  there  were  the 
mdid  ones  in  some  of  the  London  halls,  and 
ie  of  F.  P.  Cockerell,  one  at  the  Royal  Society 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  and  one  which 
t architect  sketched  out,  and  which  he  (the 
urer)  finished,  in  South  Audley-street.  He 
been  unable  to  speak  of  the  fine  Elizabethan 
rcases,  and  many  of  those  designed  by  Inigo 
es.  In  conclusion,  he  would  urge  that  in 
ost  every  tolerably-sized  house,  where  the 


principal  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor,  greater 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  staircase 
than  had  been  paid  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  magnificent  examples  shown  on  the 
walls  would  not,  he  hoped,  bo  without  some 
effect  on  the  works  his  hearers  might  hereafter 
execute. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  and  donors  to  this  Institution 
was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Conduit-street,  Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  Member  of  Council,  in  the  chair.  Amongst 
the  gentlemen  present  were  Messrs.  T.  M. 
Rickman,  F.S.A.,  Geo.  Scamell,  E.  N.  Clifton, 
Lewis  Solomon,  B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  and  Hugh 
McLachlan. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  'William  H.  White, 
Secretary  R.I.B.A.),  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 
He  next  read  the  annual  report,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  passages  : — • 

“During  the  year  1884  your  Council  have  distri- 
buted the  sum  of  521/.  among  thirty-four  persons, 
—an  increase  upon  the  preceding  year  (1883),  when 
the  sum  of  479/.  was  given  away  in  grants  to  twenty- 
eight  persons.  In  1884  the  sum  of  332/.  was 
received  in  subscriptions  from  227  persons,  being 
about  27/.  less  than  in  1883.  The  donations  have 
reached  the  sum  of  156/.,  including  a legacy  of  100/ , 
left,  free  of  duty,  by  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  the 
senior  member  of  your  Council,  who  was  first  elected 
a member  in  1876,  and  who  since  then  has  almost 
invariably  assisted  in  the  business  of  the  Society. 
His  death,  which  occurred  in  May  last,  was  referred 
to  in  sympathetic  terms  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  session,— one  of  Mr.  Nash’s  claims  to 
professional  gratitude  being,  according  to  Mr. 
Christian,  that  he  had  devised  ‘a  legacy  of  100/.  to 
the  insufficient  funds  of  the  Architects’  Benevoleut 
Society.’ 

The  death,  at  a comparatively  early  age,  of 
another  of  the  oldest  contributors  to  our  funds, 
viz.,  that  of  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  took  place  in 
January  last.  Elected  President  of  this  Society  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Mr.  Which- 
cord diligently  directed  its  affairs,  with  advantage 
and  success,  during  four  years,  and  his  place  will  be 
difficult  to  fill.  Your  Council,  however,  have 
decided  to  recommend  that,  in  future,  the  President 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  should  be  requested  to  bocome  also  the 
President  of  the  Architects’  Benevoleut  Society,  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  has 
kindly  consented  to  act  if  such  recommendation  be 
approved  by  the  general  body  of  contributors  to  the 
Society. 

Your  Council  have  also  to  announce,  and  with 
deep  regret,  that  the  retirement  of  Mr.  George 
Mair,  our  esteemed  and  excellent  Honorary  Trea- 
surer, has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of 
his  health,  which,  during  some  months,  has  pre- 
vented him  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  Mr.  Mair  has,  therefore,  men- 
tioned his  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  Treasurer- 
ship,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  expressed  a wish  to 
be  allowed  to  continue  his  connexion  with  the  Society 
as  a member  of  your  Council.  And  here,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  record  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  life-members,  and  served  on  your  first 
Council.  In  fact,  from  1850  to  1872,  a period  of 
twenty-three  years,  he  was  eighteen  years  a mem- 
ber of  Council,  succeeding  the  late  Sir  William 
Tite  in  1873  as  Honorary  Treasurer,— an  office  he 
has  held  for  twelve  years,  during  which  the  an- 
nual statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  has 
undergone  great  changes.  That  statement  in  1872 
showed  a capital  of  about  1,700/.  It  is  now  more 
than  6,000/.,  and  our  annual  dividends  are  200/.,  as 
against  73/.  in  1872.  The  gifts  to  applicants  then 
amounted  to  190/.  ; they  are  now  more  than  500/. 
The  expenses  of  working  in  1872  amounted  to  73/.  ; 
they  average  now  less  than  20/.  Though  much  of 
this  steady  increase  and  improvement  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt  — 
who,  during  his  Presidentship,  worked  unremittingly 
for  the  Society,— a great  deal  of  gratitude  for  long 
service  rendered  has  been  worthily  earned,  and  is 
thoroughly  deserved,  by  the  genial  Honorary  Trea- 
surer who  gives  up  that  office  to-day,  aud  your 
Council  commend  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  all  the 
contributors.” 

The  Council  conclude  their  report  by  pointing 
out  that  the  amount  received  in  annual  sub- 
scriptions is  “ totally  inadequate  to  the  many 
valid  claims  made  upon  the  society’s  funds,  and 
quite  unworthy  of  the  members  of  such  a pro- 
fession as  that  of  architecture.”  They  add 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than 
1,000  professional  members  of  the  Institute 
within  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  and  of  these 
only  about  176  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year.  On  the  other 


hand,  gratification  is  expressed  in  the  report  at 
the  help  afforded  by  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion and  some  of  the  provincial  architectural 
societies  (notably  those  of  Leicester,  Liverpool, 
and  Newcastle),  and  by  Mr.  John  Holden,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Manchester  Society. 

The  balance-sheet  (the  correctness  of  which 
was  certified  by  the  auditors,  Messrs.  John  Hebb- 
and  B.  Edmund  Ferrey)  showed  a total  income 
for  the  year  (including  54/.  12s.  lOd.  brought 
forward  from  last  year)  of  587i.  13s.  6d.  The 
total  expenditure  was  533/.  2s.,  leaving  a balance 
of  54/.  lls.  6d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  next 
account. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  report 
and  balance-sheet  were  unanimously  adopted,, 
and  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  President  of  the 
R.I.B.A.,  was  requested  to  act  as  President 
of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Geo.  J.  J.  Mair,  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,. 
J.  H.  Good.  John  Hebb,  R.  St.  Aubyn  Roumieu,. 
Thomas  Cundy,  and  J.  Goldicutt  Turner  were 
elected  members  of  Council  in  succession  to- 
Messrs.  Edwin  Nash  (deceased),  Ewan  Christian- 
(elected  President),  T.  Hayter  Lewis  (elected' 
Hon.  Treasurer),  Joseph  Peacock,  Frederick  W- 
Porter,  T.  M.  Rickman,  and  James  William-8 
(who  retired  by  rotation).  The  old  mem- 
bers of  Council  who  retain  office  are  Messrs. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  E.  C.  Robins,  A.  Waterhouse, 
E.  N.  Clifton,  Cole  A.  Adams,  William  Emerson,, 
and  Lewis  Solomon,  and  Professor  T.  Roger- 
Smith. 

Prof.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  was  elected  Honorary 
Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Scamell  and  Hugh 
McLachlan  were  elected  auditors.  Mr.  William 
H.  White  was  re-elected  as  Honorary  Secretary,, 
and  thanks  were  voted  to  him  for  his  services 
and  to  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  its  rooms  and 
for  much  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  on  the? 
work  of  the  Society.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman,  a special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed* 
to  Mr.  Mair  for  his  past  services  to  the  Society, 
coupled  with  the  expression  of  a hope  that  the- 
Council  might  for  long  have  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  carrying  on  so  useful  and  neces- 
sary a work  as  that  in  which  the  Society  is. 
engaged. 


THE  LATE  MR.  M.  E.  HADFIELD. 

We  announce  with  much  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Ellison  Hadfield,  senior  partner 
in  the  well-known  firm  of  M.  E.  Hadfield  & 
Son,  architects,  of  Sheffield,  which  occurred  om 
Monday  last.  Mr.  Hadfield,  who  was  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
the  past  three  years. 

By  his  death  Sheffield  loses  a well-known 
figure,  one  who  linked  memories  of  the  past 
with  the  movements  of  the  present.  He  was- 
born  at  Lees  Hall,  Glossop,  on  Sept.  8,  1812', 
being  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Had- 
field, who  married  a sister  of  the  late  Mr. 
Michael  Ellison,  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Mr.  M.  J.  Ellison.  After  receiving  his  educa- 
tion at  Wool  ton  Grove  Academy,  near  Liver- 
pool, he  was  placed  with  his  uncle  in  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk’s  estate  office.  Mr.  Ellison,  how- 
ever, discovering  that  his  nephew  had  a decided 
talent  for  architecture,  persuaded  his  father  to* 
article  him  to  Messrs.  Woodhead  & Hurst,  of 
Doncaster.  The  indentures  were  signed  in 
1831,  and  continued  in  force  for  three  years, 
when  Mr.  Hadfield  went  to  London,  and  entered- 
the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  F.  Robinson.  In 
1836  he  entered  into  practice  on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  1838  he  joined  in  partnership  the 
late  Mr.  John  Gray  Weigh tmau.  In  1850  the 
firm  took  into  partnership  Mr.  George  Goldie, 
and  its  style  then  became  “ Weightuian,  Had- 
field, & Goldie.”  About  the  year  1858  Mr, 
Weightman  retired,  Mr.  Goldie  following  in 
1860,  and  in  1864  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield  joined 
his  father,  and  the  firm  has  since  been  known  as 
“ M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son.”  Mr.  Hadfield  has 
carried  out  many  important  works,  several  of 
which  have  been  illustrated  in  our  pages.  Wo 
understand  that  a memoir  of  him  will  be  read* 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 


The  Common-place  in  Architecture. — 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  able  paper  read 
before  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society  on  Monday  evening  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  which  we  intend  to 
publish,  but  pressure  on  our  space  compels  ua 
to  hold  it  over  until  next  week. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The  fourth 
ordinary  meeting  ©f  this  society  for  the  current 
session  was  held  at  the  rooms,  Ho.  9,  Cook- 
street,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  4th 
inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Mercer,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a fair  attendance  of  members. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Council  had  decided 
to  award  the  prize  for  the  best  series  of  sketches 
■executed  during  the  recess  by  a member  of  the 
Sketching  Club  to  Mr.  Walter  H.  Brierley.  Mr. 
Mercer  then  read  the  paper  for  the  evening,  by 
the  late  W.  Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A.,  entitled 
'"‘The  Rigid  versus  the  Subtle  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture,” the  proceedings  closing  with  the  usual 
rotes  of  thanks. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
members  of  this  Association  on  Saturday  last 
paid  a visit  to  Corstorphine  Church  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  party,  conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  (Mr.  G.  Washington 
Browne),  went  first  to  Old  Saughton  House, 
which  was  inspected  with  much  interest.  On 
the  way  to  the  parish  church,  the  site  of  the  old 
■castle  of  Corstorphine  was  pointed  out.  The 
old  stone-built  pigeon-house,  which  belonged  to 
the  manor  of  Corstorphine,  and  which  contains 
about  1,000  pigeon-holes,  was  also  visited.  On 
reaching  the  church,  the  party  gathered  at  the 
■entrance,  where  Mr.  Browne  gave  a short 
historical  account  of  the  earlier  churches  which 
existed  before  the  present  collegiate  church. 
The  old  parish  church  was  taken  down  in  1646, 
and  a new  aisle  built,  which  now  forms  the 
south  aisle  and  transept  of  the  church.  The 
north  aisle  and  transept  were  'added  in  1826. 
Inside  the  church  the  chief  points  of  interest 
are  the  old  sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  south  wall 
■of  the  chancel  now  the  vestibule  of  the  parish 
■church, — and  the  three  tombs  of  the  Forresters, 
— two  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  and  one 
in  the  south  transept. 


A PARTY-WALL  QUESTION. 

At  the  Westminster  Police-court  last  week,  Mr. 
-J.  Charlton  Humphreys,  iron  building  manufacturer, 
of  Albert-gate,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Partridge 
for  neglect  of  an  order  to  erect  a party  - wall 
between  Humphreys’  Hall,  used  as  a “Japanese 
Village,”  and  the  Albert-gate  Mansions,  which  face 
the  Kensingtcn-road,  Knightsbridge,  A month  ago 
the  order  was  made  by  Mr.  Partridge  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  A.  Williams,  the  Assistant  District 
Surveyor,  that  the  buildings  were  separate  and  not 
divided  by  external  or  party  walls  of  required 
material  or  tnickness.  Mr.  Williams  now  btated 
that  there  had  been  no  effort  to  comply  with  the 
order,  which  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  who 
■conducted  his  own  case,  Mr.  Williams  admitted  that 
there  was  no  structural  danger  in  the  building,  and 
that  the  unlet  residential  fiats  above  wore  divided 
and  isolated  by  a fireproof  floor. 

Mr.  Humphreys,  in  addressing  the  Court,  said 
that  the  Japanese  exhibition  was  likely  to  go  on  for 
a long  time,  and  he  could  not  interrupt  its  success 
by  doing  the  work.  He  had  spent  over  50,0007.  on 
the  buildings,  and  at  present  he  could  not  obey  the 
order  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Partridge,  the  magistrate,  said  the  direction 
of  the  Court  must  bo  obeyed.  The  defendant  was 
liable  to  a penalty  of  201.  a day,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  would  be  fined  101.  and  costs.  The  autho- 
rities, too,  could  exercise  the  right  of  doing  the 
■required  work. 


LIABILITY  FOR  PAVING  AND  DRAINAGE 
APPORTIONMENTS. 

HILL  AND  ANOTHER  V.  EDWARDS. 

This  case,  which  came  up  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  a few  days  ago,  was  a dispute  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  to  liability  for  certain  work 
•done  under  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts 
1855  and  1S62.  * 

It  appeared  that  by  lease,  dated  the  16th  day  of 
February,  1877,  between  W.  Love,  deceased,  and 
the  defendant,  land  at  Higbgate  was  demised  to  the 
defendant  for  twenty-one  years  from  Lady  Day. 
1877  (determinable  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  oi 
fourteenth  year),  at  a yearly  rent  of  1141.,  payable 
•quarterly  without  deduction,  except  the  landlord’s 
property-tax,  and  the  lessee  covenanted  that  ho 
would  pay  “the  tithe  or  rent-charge  in  lieu  of 
■tithes  land-tax  (if  any),  sewers  rates,  main-drainage 
rates,  and  all  other  taxes,  rates,  impositions,  and  out- 
goings, whatsoever  then  or  thereafter  to  be  charged 
-or  imposed  on  or  in  respect  of  the  said  premises  or 
any  part  thereof  (except  the  landlord’s  property- 
tax).  In  December,  1382,  the  Local  Board  under 
a ®tPr1°^-0nSJ°,fofc,h®  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Acts,  185o  and  1S62,  gave  notice  to  the  owners  or 
f“^piers  ofthe  premises  requiring  them  to  sewer 
level,  pave,  &c.,  the  portion  of  the  roads  upon  which 


the  demised  premises  abutted  and  adjoined,  and  in 
default  the  local  authority  did  the  work  themselves, 
and  apportioned  the  sum  chargeable  upon  the 
owners  in  respect  thereof  at  1071-  6s.  5d.,  which  sum 
the  plaintiffs,  as  the  representatives  of  Love,  the 
lessor,  paid,  and  sought  to  recover  it  from  the 
defendant,  the  lessee.  . 

The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Mathew 
without  a jury  on  the  30th  of  January,  1885,  when 
it  was  argued  for  the  plaintiffs  that  the  defendant 
bound  himself  by  his  covenant  to  repay  them  the 
amount  so  apportioned,  as  being  an  “imposition,  ’ 
charged  on  and  in  respect  of  the  demised  premises. 
Several  cases  were  cited  in  support  of  this  con- 
tention. 

Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  Q.C.,  submitted  that  the 
word  “impositions”  must  be  construed  to  mean 
charges  ejusdem  generis  with  “ sewers  rates,  main 
drainage  rates,  and  all  other  taxes,  rates,  ^&c., 
charged  or  imposed  in  respect  of  the  premises,”  and 
would  not  have  been  meant  to  include  that  which  is 
made  by  the  statute,  or  charged  upon  the  owner  in 
respect  of  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  relied  upon  the  case  of  Tidswell  v.  Whit- 
worth (Law  Rep. , 2 C.,  p.  326). 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew  held  that  he  conceived 
Tidswell  v.  Whitworth  to  be  good  law,  and  the  same 
had  been  followed  in  other  cases,  and  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendant. 


THE  STONE  USED  AT  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Sir, — I observe  from  your  report  [Builder, 
March  7th,  p.  331],  of  the  paper  read  at  the 
Academy  that  Chilmark  stone  has  been  selected 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  the  architect.  But  what  is 
known  of  this  oolitic  limestone  that  proves  it 
will  bo  more  durable  than  those  that  have  pre- 
viously failed  at  the  abbey  or  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ? It  was  examined  by  the  chemists  to  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1837,  Professors  Wheat- 
stone and  Daniell,  and  rejected.  Mr.  Hull,  the 
well-known  geologist  and  chemist,  has  not  a 
word  to  say  in  its  favour  in  his  book,  “ Building 
and  Ornamental  Stones,”  though  he  speaks  of 
others  from  the  same  geological  formation  as 
quite  unreliable  in  smoky  towns.  But  though 
there  is  little  special  information,  it  is  well 
known  that  oolites  and  other  limestones  decay 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  in  London.  Dr. 
M'Cormack,  who  analysed  apiece  of  oolite  from 
the  ancient  part  of  Lambeth  Palace,  found 
muriatic  acid  some  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  to  that  extent  the  stone  had  perished.  The 
Caen  stone  of  che  east  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace  fell  to  pieces  before  the  workmen 
left.  A nice  little  fortune  of  60,0007.  has 
been  invested  by  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  repairs  of  the  limestone  of 
the  palace  opposite  the  abbey.  Lambeth 
Palace  has  been  twice  restored  in  forty  years. 
All  this  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  limestones  contain  90  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  cannot  long  exist  in 
the  presence  of  the  abundant  acids  and  ammonia 
of  the  London  air.  What  is  surprising  is  that, 
in  spite  of  past  unfavourable  experience,  lime- 
stone should  be  used  at  all  for  our  great  public 
buildings.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to 
spend  some  of  the  money  that  these  restorations 
cost  upon  the  extra  expense  of  using  the  best 
sandstones  ? Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
populous  towns  of  the  northern  and  midland 
counties  justifies  my  saying  that  they  are  the 
only  stones  the  natural  qualities  of  which  render 
them  suitable.  The  limestones,  though  equally 
available  in  these  towns,  are  not  used  for  build- 
ing, but  only  for  the  manufacture  of  limes, 
and  for  fluxing  iron  ores.  The  carboniferous 
limestone  of  the  Nelson  Column,  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  is  in  perfect  condition  after  about  forty 
years’  exposure.  As  the  abbey  is  a national 
building,  Mr.  Pearson,  I do  not  doubt,  will 
excuse  my  raising  this  question. 

Woodside,  Wimbledon.  H.  Travis. 


THE  ROYAL  ARMS. 

Sir,— I cannot  allow  Mr.  Masey’s  letter  [p.  359, 
ante]  to  pass  unchallenged.  He  asserts  that  the 
arms  borne  by  our  sovereigns  are  their  own,  and  not 
those  of  the  nation.  I turn  to  Parker’s  “ Glossary 
of  Terms  used  in  British  Heraldry,”  and  find  the 
following  : — “Arms  of  Dominion,  or  those  oorne  by 
sovereign  princes  ; not  the  arms  of  their  families, 
but  those  of  the  states  over  which  they  reign,  such 
as  the  arms  of  England,  which  are  not  peculiar  to 
any  family  or  dynasty,  but  the  insignia  pertaining: 
to  the  regal  office.” 

Unless  Mr.  Masey  can  quote  some  better  authority 
to  prove  his  statement  about  the  crosses  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Andrew  being  the  national  arms  of  England 
and  Scotland  respectively,  he  is  quashed  by  Parker. 

I He  also  asserts  that  the  royal  arms  were  derived 


from  Henry  II.  Again,  I turn  to  the  Glossary  ar 
there  read:— “The  earliest  English  sovereign,! 
whose  armorial  insignia  we  have  contemporaf 
authority,  is  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion.”  Will  Mr.  I! 
kindly  give  his  authority  ? 

With  regard  to  “Scotch  enthusiasts”  (althoujl 
I am  not  of  that  nation),  permit  me  to  point  O' 
that  the  precedence  claimed  for  “ The  ruddy  jfliy 
rampt  in  gold  ” was  on  account  of  its  representin' 
the  older  sovereignty  of  the  two.  No  doubt  son 
of  our  friends  north  of  the  Tweed  will  havesom: 
thing  to  say  to  this  captious  critic  who  treads  i 
ruthlessly  on  their  traditions,  and  in  their  hands 
leave  him. 

In  conclusion,  might  I ask  Mr.  Masey  upon  wh. 
grounds  he  included  me  as  a Scotchman  ? It  hi' 
never  been  my  task  to  criticise  such  a short  lett 
so  full  of  glaring  errors,  and  so  defiantly  assertedn 
J.  B. 


•’  NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST  II 
TENDER.” 


Sir, — The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Andre. 
Williams  (Brockley)  [ Builder , p.  359,  ante ] seen 
to  me  a good  one,  and  if  he  will  allow  me  to  sugges 
would  it  not  be  the  proper  step  for  him  to  ask  tl 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Mast! 
Builders  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  the  Centr 
Association  of  Master  Builders,  London,  to  combin 
in  the  movement,  and  then,  no  doubt,  there  will  \ 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  support  of  those  wt 
are  tendering  outside  the  builders  and  contractors 
It  appears  to  me  that  advertising  for  tenders  vr. 
before  long  only  be  a farce,  as  I note  again  in  yoi 
issue  of  Saturday  last  several  lowest  tenders  ha’ 
not  been  accepted,  especially  the  East  Dulwich  I: 
firmary.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  contractoii 
tender  being  rejected  is  sure  to  militate  against  hit 
and  create  a detriment  to  the  contractor’s  abili.'. 
and  stability  of  carrying  out  the  works. 

Bona  Fides.> 


TAXATION  OF  SURVEYORS’  CHARGES 
IN  COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Sir, — Messrs.  Lee  Bros.  & Pain  are  doing  go< 
service  to  the  profession  in  calling  attention  to  tli 
taxation  of  fees  [ Builder , p.  359,  ante]  ; but  thi 
are  not  quite  correct  in  sayiDg  there  is  no  systec 
as  for  many  years  (as  long  as  I can  remember)  tlr 
principle  has  been  that  only  the  fees  bo  allowed  fe 
the  qualifying  of  two  surveyors,  no  matter  how  in 
portant  the  claim  or  how  many  surveyors  ai 
called.  Nor  is  this  limitation  affected  (curious  t 
it  may  appear)  by  the  number  of  surveyors  who  au 
called  on  the  other  side. 

Companies  purchasing  know  well  the  unfair  a' 
vantage  they  have,  and  I have  found  arc  sometimt 
willing  to  use  it.  One  makes  a point  of  informin 
one’s  clients  that  in  refusing  any  offer  it  is  nccessai: 
to  remember  that  they  will  have  to  deduct  from  tb 
sum  given  in  the  verdict  sufficient  to  pay  for  tvi 
surveyors,  and,  therefore,  if  the  company  offer  tb 
value  minus  these  fees,  one,  of  course,  advises  i 
settlement,  and  thus  the  company  gains. 

I may  mention  when  I was  recently  settling  i 
case  at  8,S007.,  in  which  I could  not  obtain  anythin 
like  satisfactory  terms,  until  when  ready  for  trial, - 
was  met  (as  I fully  expected  I should  be),  when! 
asked  for  the  fees  of  four  surveyors,  with  the  rep  i 
that  I should  not  obtain  the  fees  of  more  than  two! 
I went  to  trial. 

I think  you,  sir,  are  doing  much  good  by  givig 
publicity  to  this  subject.  It  not  merely  relates 
compensation  cases,  but  to  light  and  air  and  s< 
cases  of  a litigious  character.  In  all  such  cases  tb 
fees  allowed  to  surveyors  by  the  Taxing-Masters  ai 
insufficient  to  pay  for  their  services,  and  therefor 
there  is  a manifest  injustice  to  the  successful  lit 
gant.  Banister  Fletcher,  i 


LOUTH  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue,  re  the  appointment  of: 
surveyor  for  the  Borough  of  Louth,  you  ask,  “ Whi' 
is  the  meaning  of  this  1 ” I shall  be  glad  to  an9Wi 
this  question  as  shortly  as  I can. 

The  late  surveyor,  who  had  75 1.  per  annum,  an 
was  paid  extra  for  all  new  work,  resigned  his  office 
The  committee  who  have  charge  of  the  streets,  an 
of  which  I am  chairman,  recommended  that  tl 
salary  should  be  807.  a year,  but  the  inspector  < 
nuisances  sent  a circular  to  each  member  of  th 
Corporation,  tendering  for  the  appointment  at  55 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  inspecto. 
thereby  making,  as  he  said,  “ a great  saving  in  tli 
salaries  ! ” He  was  formerly  a carver  and  gilder  < 
the  town,  and  acquired  some  fame  as  a carver  fr 
his  work  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  but  now  cat 
himself  civil  engineer,  surveyor,  architect,  &c.  Tl 
Corporation,  evidently  afraid  of  the  ratepayers,  ff 
into  the  trap  and  accepted  this  bait,  and  he  has  th 
evening  been  appointed  surveyor  by  fourteen  vot 
out  of  twenty-two,  after  my  protest  against  tl 
appointment,  which  the  mayor  ruled  ‘ ‘ out  of  order 
One  of  the  candidates  had  formerly  been  employt 
as  a stonemason  on  the  repairs  of  the  pavemen 
and  I may  add,  the  wages  of  the  foreman  are  ov. 
607.  a year.  James  Fowler, 

Alderman,  and  J.P.  for  Louth. 
Louth,  March  10<A,  1885. 
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ghtbmt’s  (Minrai. 

ESCBIPTIYB  GEOMETRY.—  YI. 

E have  in  the  preceding  problems 
! repeatedly  made  auxiliary  elevations; 

but  we  have  not  yet  tried  to  change 
ane  of  the  plan  and  make  thereon  an 
:ry  plan,  an  operation  wo  must  do  if 
tnt  to  solve  problems  by  changing  the 
of  projection.  To  make  an  auxiliary 
m a different  plane  than  that  of  the 
i drawing  is  really  not  more  difficult 
no  make  an  auxiliary  elevation ; but  it 
s so  to  us  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
ipon  our  plans  as  drawn  on  horizontal 
i,  Fig.  30  illustrates  exactly  what  we  do 


geometry ; nothing  is  more  difficult  than  our 
science  if  our  minds  remain  in  a fog,  and  we 
see  only  lines  on  a flat  piece  of  paper  ; nothing 
is  easier  when  once  we  are  able  to  image  forth 
our  mind  the  operations  in  space  we  are 
drawing  conventionally  by  means  of  plans  and 
elevations.  This  exercise  of  the  power  of  ima- 
gination is  one  of  the  main  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  study. 

In  the  fig.  32  we  have  made  a new  eleva- 
tion D”1  of  the  line  D. 

In  the  fig.  33  we  have  made  a new  plan  DAl 
of  the  line  D . 


Fig.  30. 

i we  make  an  auxiliary  plan ; and  the 
it  will  see  thereby  that  the  new  plan  mM 
I point  m is  at  the  same  distance  from 
as  mh  was  from  L T. 

he  fig.  31  we  only  carry  out  in  plan  and 

L»- 


i/\ 

L \ 


Fig.  31. 

ion  the  operation  on  the  point  m indicated 
s preceding  sketch.  If  the  student  can 


and  that  they  are  hinged  on  L T.  He  is^then 
supposed  to  have  done  all  his  drawings  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  34,  and,  when  completed,  to  have 
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Fig.  32. 

ly  realise  the  meaning  of  this  drawing  he 
nake  at  on:e  great  progress  in  descriptive 


Fig.  33. 

We  advise  the  student  to  make  perspective 
sketches  representing  the  preceding  opera- 
tions. To  assist  himself  in  realising  these 
operations  he  should  consider  in  fig.  32  that 
his  drawing  lies  flat  on  the  table,  whereas  in 
fig.  33  it  is  hung  up  on  a wall ; nor  should  he 
forget  that,  although  we  have  up  to  this  time 
always  placed  our  figures  above  the  plan  and 
in  front  of  the  elevation,  yet  they  may  occupy 
any  position  in  space;  they  may  be  below  the 
plan  or  behind  the  elevation,  or  both  combined. 
In  fig.  34  we  have  a perspective  sketch  repre- 
senting the  plan  and  the  elevation  planes  : we 
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Fig.  35. 

folded  them  down  afterwards  for  convenience- 
sake.  Such  is  the  convention  on  which  geo- 
metrical drawing  is  based. 


Fig.  34. 

see  thereby  that  for  a point  a its  plan  ah  will  be 
below  L T and  its  elevation  above  L T.  The 
point  b will  have  both  its  elevation  and  its  plan 
below  L T,  the  point  C,  both  its  elevation  and 
its  plan  above  L T,  and  for  the  point  cl  we  have 
the  plan  above  L T,  whereas  the  elevation  is 
below  L T.  We  have  shown  all  these  positions 
in  the  fig.  35  as  they  appear  after  the  elevation 
has  been  turned  down  on  the  plan  as  we  are 
always  supposed  to  have  done  in  our  drawings. 
In  short,  the  student  must  consider  that  he  has 
always  before  him  two  sheets  of  paper,  one 
standing  upright  the  other  laid  flat  on  the  table, 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

March  2. 

By  Towers,  Williamson,  & Ellis. 

Eow  Gardens— 4,  6,  and  6,  Lonsdale-terrace,  and 
1 2,  and  3,  Lonsdale-mews,  93  year*’  ground- 

rent,  26 1.  (subject  to  mortgage)  £4,030 

J.  Jacob  & Sons. 

Canonbury— 22,  Pelherton-street,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  9 Z.  1*30(> 

By  Bbal,  Son,  & Chabtres. 

Camden  Town- 43  and  «,  Werrington-street,  64 

years,  ground-rent  17 1 1,040 

By  Wbathbball  & Gbben. 

Willesden— 1 and  2,  Doncaster-place,  freehold 790 

Willesden  lane— Two  plots  of  freehold  land  196- 

Villiers-road — “ The  Lindens,"  freehold 556. 

March  3. 

By  Dbbenhah,  Tbwson,  Farmbb,  & Bridgewater. 
Yorkshire— An  annuity  of  600Z.  |a  year,  secured  on 
a life  aged  33  years,  and  the  lease  of  a mining 

estate,  term  21  years  2,000 

By  Hobne,  Son,  & Evbbsfibld. 

Kilburn— 23,  Priory-road,  64  years,  ground-rent  12Z.  1,000 
By  Ventom,  Bull,  & Coopbb. 

Brighton— 9 and  11,  Palmeira-avenue,  freehold 3,070 

OS,  70,  and  72,  Goldstone-villas-road,  freehold  ...  2,-76 

March  4. 

By  Blake,  Haddock,  & Cabi-enteb. 

Croydon,  W eUesley-road— The  freehold  residence, 

“Lansdowne  House” 

No.  8,  Park-street,  and  stabling,  59  years,  ground-  ^ ^ 

South  Croydon,' ' Mansfleld-road— T wo  plots  of 

freehold  land 

By  HAbman  & Matthews. 

Bethnal-green,  St.  Andrew's-streot,  Ac.— Leasehold 

ground-rents  of  96 1.  10b ’ 

Hyde  Park— 6,  Marlborough-gate  Stables,  89  years, 

ground-rent  31Z ••••••• * 

Millwall— 333  and  335,  Westferry -road,  3o  years. 

Canning  Town— 2 to  8 even,  Alice-street,  and  1 to 
17  odd,  Sidney-street,  72  years,  ground-rent, 

39Z.  17s.  

March  6. 

By  Coleman  & Lewis. 

Stoke  Newington-33  and  35,  Laver's-road,  90  years, 

ground-  rent  12Z 

By  Inman,  Sharp,  & Habbington. 
Lewisham-16,  17,  and  19,  Jerrard-street,  78  years, 

ground-rent  7Z.  

By  W.  & E.  Houghton. 

Friern  Barnet— The  lease  of  “ Beaufront,”  term 

17  years,  including  fixtures  lw> 

By  Fabbbbotubb,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 

Lambeth-136,  Lambeth-road  freehold  1,080- 

40,  Paradise-street,  and  a plot  of  land  ...............  7W 

Camberwell — 110  and  100,  Camberwell-rd.,  freehold  2,080 
Lambeth,  Saville-plaee— ground-rent  of  30Z.  a year, 

reversion  in  78  years  ■■••••••• * 

Windmill-street— ground-rent  of  60 1.  a year, 

reversion  in  78  years  .• 

Lower  Norwood-  ground-rent  of  40...  a year,  rover- 

sion  in  45  y ears * iwi 

Ground-rent  of  25 Z.  a year,  reversion  in  60  years  620 
Wandsworth-2,  Church-row,  6 years,  ground-rent  ^ 

Lambeth— 93,'  96,' ' and  97 ,' ' Wickham-street ; and  69 
to  67  odd,  Catherine-! treet,  2 years,  ground- 

Improved  ground-rents  of  32Z.  4s.  a year  ; and 
Nos.  16  and  16,  Ward- street,  23  years,  ground- 

rent,  18Z.  

March  6. 

By  Mcbbell  & Scobbll. 

New  Bond- street— An  improved  rental  of  300Z.  a ^ ^ 
Brook-ast’reeI— Hu  improved  rental  of  851.  a year,  ^ 
W andsworth-'roa'di— 434 'and  '436,'  and  a ground-rent 

of  4 Z.  lCs.  a year,  40  years,  ground-rent  16Z.  ...  7iU 
By  Seable  & Co. 

Kentish  Town-8  and  10,  Lismore-road,  80  years, 

ground-rent  13Z.  2s.  6d 

Acton— 5 and  7,  Arthur-terrace,  82  years,  ground- 

rent  101 L068 
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By  Fcbdbb,  Pbice,  4 Fubdbb. 
Oxford-street— 70  and  72,  Mortimer-street,  21  years, 

ground-reDt  65 1 |£1,100 

Harley-street— 42a,  Weymouth-mews,  19  years, 

ground-rent  20 1 750 

Tottenham-eourt-road — The  lease  of  12,  Howland- 

street,  term  30  years  400 

The  reversion  to  the  eleventh  snare  of  an  estate 

valued  at  15,0091.,  life  aged  55  years 410 


MEETINGS. 

Sattbday,  March  14. 

Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to  the  Hampstead 
Hospital  and  Messrs.  Read’s  Bottling  Stores,  Gospel  Oak. 
Assemble  at  Hospital  at  3 p.m. 

Mohday,  March  16. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Business  Meeting 
of  Members.  8 p.m. 

Building  Trades'  Exhibition  at  Agricultural  Hall. — 
Opening  day. 

Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  J.  Hungerford 
Pollen  on  “ Carving  and  Furniture.”  II.  The  Renais- 
sance. 8 p.m. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow. — Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan  on  "The  Past  and  Present 
O mai  tions  of  Plumber -Work  from  their  Sanitary 
Aspect.” 

Tuesday,  Mabch  17. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Dinner. 

Institution  qf  Civil  Engineers.  — Dis-ussion  on  Mr. 
Stroudley’s  paper  on  “ The  Construction  of  Locomotive 
.Engines.”  8 pm. 

Wbditbsday,  Mabch  18. 

Society  »f  Arts.— Mr.  J.  W.  Willis-Bund  on  "The 
Stivers  Pollution  Bill."  8 p.m. 

Carpenters  Hall,  London  Wall  ( Free  Lectures  to 
Artisans).  — Professor  Bonney,  F.R.S.,  on  “Flint” 
S p.m. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Mr.  Alfred  C.  Fryer 
«will  read  some  “ Notes  on  Ancient  Glass.”  8 p.m. 

British  Museum.— Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Boseawen  on  “Assy- 
rian aDd  Babylonian  Antiquities."  IV.- (The  Deluge 
Legend.)  2.39  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.— Sixth  Annual  Exhibition 
•ol  Instruments.  7 p.m. 

Thcbsday,  Mabch  19. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Special  Meetinq).— 8ir 
<Charles  A.  Hartley  on  “ Inland  Navigation."  8 p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.— Exhibition  of  Instru- 
ments continued. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p.m. 

York  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  R.  A.  Parkin  on 

Building  Construction.”  7 30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Mr.  Geo.  8.  Aitken 
on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.”  7.45  p.m. 

Fbiday,  Mabch  20. 

Architectural  Association.- Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M. A 
"?’1 1 » Proportion  in  Architecture,  especially  as  exemplified 
in  the  orks  of  the  Greeks.”  7.30  pm 

University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C B . on 

tireek  Inscriptions.”  VI  4 p.m. 

r?™v^hnMu*e'lm.i~ £ro,’i  J'  F.  Hodgetts  on  “ Mediwval 
English  Remains.  V.  (Civil  Dress.)  2pm 

o/  Mechanical  Engineers.- Adjourned  dis- 
mT:ZZ*T'  George  Richards’s  paper  on  “ Wood-cutting 


Machinery.”  7.30  p.m 

Saturday,  Mabch  21. 


gltsrtllanca. 

Fire  in  Glasgow  Cathedral.— A fire,  which 
as  fortunately  checked  before  much  damage 
had  been  done,  occurred  in  Glasgow  Cathedral 
on  bun day  morning.  About  ten  o'clock,  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  caretaker,  was  getting  the  build- 
ing in  readiness  for  the  holding  of  mornin- 
service,  when  he  noticed  that  the  choir  was 
rapidly  filling  with  smoke.  On  making  a search 
<0  ascertain  the  cause  he  found  that  the  roof  of 
the  tnforium  was  on  fire  at  a point  abovo  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir,  immediately  to  the 
°r  5°  tranE,ePt-  flames  had  got  good 
hold  of  the  woodwork  and  were  making  their 
way  through  the  leaden  covering  of  the  roof. 
The  hydraulic  machinery  and  blowers  used  for 
working  the  cathedral  organ  are  fitted  up  in  the 
fortunately.  a tap  was  recently 
htted  to  the  mam  to  allow  of  water  being  drawn 
ier8°n  at  set  about  ertin- 
‘ the  firo  "lth  Eckels  of  water  taken 
Ibont  «nt°„nrce'  - Vo  ejtimatafl  ‘bat  it  will  cost 
It  i.  .S  din  6 dama»°  donB  t0  ‘be  roof. 

“ ‘hat  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  was 
tiie  overheating  cf  a flue  connected  with  the 
apparatus  for  warming  the  building 

Proposed  New  Vestry  Hall  for  Pul- 
7/“.  “ meetin8  of  ‘he  Fulham  Vestry  on 

the  iT  ’ n°  r'  H'  Fi8bar  in  the  chair, 
the  Bn  ldmg  Committee  recommended  that  a 
TrZ,  crceeding  £20,000  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a new  hall,  and  that  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  be  requested  and  em- 
imTt’he  mf  Ukefe  Mcessary  steps  for  borrow- 
ec?era°  ZT  Co”?1'Je.''able  discussion  ensued, 
ecvera  members  objecting  to  the  expenditure 
ef  so  large  a sum  of  money.  Ultimately  the 

K, ,datlZ  0uth°  Oom“itteo  was  adopted. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  advertise  for  plans/ 


The  Architectural  Association. — At  the 

ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  President,  in 
the  chair,  eight  gentlemen  were  nominated  for 
membership.  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  hon.  sec., 
announced  that  the  next  Saturday  afternoon 
visit  would  be  made  this  Saturday,  the  14th,  to 
the  Hampstead  Workhouse  Infirmary  extension 
(Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect)  and  to  Messrs. 
Read  Bros.’  new  beer-bottling  stores  at  Kentish 
Town  (Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green,  architect) 
Illustrations  of  both  these  buildings  have 
recently  appeared  in  our  pages.  A plan  and 
description  of  the  infirmary  extension  (which 
has  a circular  ward)  will  be  found  in  the  Builder 
for  February  2,  188 1 ; and  view  and  description 
of  the  premises  at  Kentish  Town  appeared  in 
our  number  for  February  7,  this  year.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Appleton  votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Water- 
house,  A.R.A.,  for  kindly  meeting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  conducting  them 
over  the  new  St.  Paul’s  School,  at  Kensington; 
to  Mr.  L.  W.  Leeds,  for  explaining  the  warming 
and  ventilating  arrangements  of  the  same 
building ; and  to  Messrs.  George  & Peto,  archi- 
tects, and  Messrs.  Peto  Bros.,  contractors,  for 
permitting  the  members  to  visit  some  new 
houses  in  Collingham-gardens,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last.  The  Librarian  (Mr.  R.  E.  Cox)  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  had  pre- 
sented a copy  of  his  Report  on  Westminster 
Hall,  and  that  Mrs.  Mockett,  sister  of  the  late 
R.  C.  Page,  had  presented  a series  of  forty-nine 
mounted  drawings  (made  by  him  when  the 
holder  of  the  Pugin  Scholarship).  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cox  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  donors,  and  the  Chairman  announced  that 
Mr.  Page’s  drawings  would  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  Mr.  John 
Slater  then  read  a paper  on  “ Building  Stones,1 
the  first  part  of  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — At 

the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Irvine 
sent  a large  collection  of  drawings  of  antiquarian 
objects  recently  exhibited  at  Peterborough,  and 
found  either  in  the  city  or  in  the  locality.  Mr. 
Rom  illy  Allen  described  a hitherto  unedited  stone 
at  Colsterworth  Church,  near  Grantham.  It  has 
been  part  of  a shaft  of  a Saxon  cross,  and  is 
covered  with  interlaced  patterns.  The  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Scarth  described  a carved  stone  pedestal 
of  which  a drawing  by  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin 
was  produced.  It  was  found  in  a Roman  hypo- 
caust  at  Chester,  and  it  is  carved  with  some 
curious  and  very  unusual  patterns,  one  of  the 
ornaments  being  very  similar  to  the  flenr-de- 
lys  of  Mediaeval  times.  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright 
exhibited  a leaden  bulla  of  Pope  Gregory  XI., 
found  at  Snitterley,  Norfolk,  in  the  ruined 
wall  of  a conventual  building,  some  notes 
of  the  history  of  the  latter,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Proctor  Burroughs,  being  read.  Mr.  A. 
Cope  described  an  early  cross  at  Dunblane, 
carved  on  a massive  monolith,  probably  of 
earlier  date  than  the  cross.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne’s  paper 
on  the  cross  in  Leeds  Church  was  then  read. 
The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close  by  a 
paper  on  the  old  signs  of  the  shops  in  Pater- 
noster-row, by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
read  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  many  bookselling-houses  was  traced, 
and  references  given  to  books  pnblished  and 
tokens  issued. 

National  Art  Training  Schools.— The 

students  of  the  National  Art  Training  Schools 
held  their  annual  soirte  in  the  galleries  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing last.  There  was  a large  gathering  of  past 
and  present  students  and  their  friends,  who 
passed  a pleasant  evening  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  The  large  lecture- 
theatre  during  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
was  only  accessible  to  prize-winners,  and  a few 
favoured  friends,  but  was,  nevertheless,  well 
blled,  and  the  applause  which  greeted  each 
name  was  general  and  generous.  Two  several 
concerts  were  given  by  the  Art  Students’ 
Choir  to  crowded  audiences,  in  the  lecture- 
theatre,  aud  an  instrumental  concert  by 
students  and  their  friends  in  the  Sheepshanks 
Gallery,  and  m the  intervals  Mr.  Clifford 
Harrison  gave  some  clever  and  much  appre- 
ciated recitations.  Notwithstanding  these  attrac- 
tions,  the  picture  galleries  were  always  filled 
with  interested  visitors,  and  the  band  which 
performed  at  intervals  in  the  Italian  Court 
attracted  considerable  numbers. 


The  Tenders  for  the  Champion-1: 
Infirmary. — We  published  the  list  of  tend 
for  this  building  in  our  last  (p.  363).  A 
meeting  of  the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of  Go  . 
dians,  on  the  5th  inst.,  exception  was  taken  I 
some  of  the  members  to  the  passing  over'1 
the  lowest  tender,  between  which  and  the  li 
cepted  one  there  was  a difference  of  nearly  3, 0(i„ 
Mr.  Hilton  (after  vainly  endeavouring  to  mi 
a resolution  rescinding  the  resolution  pasr 
at  the  previous  meeting  accepting  the  teno 
of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  on  the  ground  tt( 
it  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  u 
advertisement  at  the  time  it  was  opened)  marf 
that  the  sureties  offered  by  Messrs.  Kirki 
Randall  should  not  be  accepted.  The  Rev.n 
S.  Wallace  said  he  was  going  to  vote  agaii- 
the  sureties,  because  ho  thought  the  action'1, 
the  Board  on  the  previous  week  was  ultra  vii  b 
Mr.  Henley  moved  that  the  names  should:! 
referred  to  a committee  to  inquire  into  iif 
position  of  the  proposed  sureties.  Mr.  H • 
seconded  this  proposition,  which  was  agreed/ 
it  being  understood  that  the  committee  woi: 
report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  G 
clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Wall,  in  which  d 
writer  said  he  could  not  understand  why  ) 
tender  was  not  accepted.  He  desired  to  kn 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Board  based  th  > 
decision.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  deb; 
mined  to  acknowledge  the  letter  only.  . i 

The  Mersey  Tunnel.— Alleged  LaJ 
Subsidences  at  Birkenhead. — The  Lti-erp? 
Post  reports  that  for  some  time  past  seve 
subsidences  have  taken  place  in  Hamiltu 
street,  Birkenhead,  at  the  end  nearest  to  tr 
Hay  market,  in  consequence  of  the  excavatic; 
going  on  underneath  the  thoroughfare  in  cte 
nection  with  the  Mersey  Tunnel.  The  res' 
has  been  that  the  gas  and  water-pipes  have  be. 
more  than  once  broken,  and  the  walls  of  so 
of  the  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  strr 
have  been  cracked  in  an  alarming  mann 
Early  on  Sunday  morning  another  subsided 
occurred,  which  has  turned  out  to  be  the  m. 
serious  of  any. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  law  courts,  offices,  the  fl 
engine  station,  residences,  and  firemen’s  cottages  for  ! 
Corporation  of  Nottingham.  Messrs.  Verity  * Ht  • 
architects.  Qnuntities  by  Messrs.  Hovenden,  Berrici 
& Barnes,  Nottingham  : — 

Main 

Building.  Cottage*.  To 

£.  £.  I 

Peto  Bros.,  London  69,578  ...  6,999  ...  75, 

Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  67,575  ...  6,085  ...  73, 

Foster  4 Dicksee,  Rugby 64,000  ...  6,500  ...  69, 

E.  Hind,  Nottingham  .'. 61,660  ...  4,730  ...  69, 

Parnell  & Son,  Rugby  62,823  ...  6,043  ...  68, 

Hodson  4 Son,  Nottingham 63,141  ...  5,642  ...  68, 

Bott  4 Wright,  Nottingham  ...  62,625  ...  6,475  ...  68, 

Moulson  & Son,  Bradford  61,900  ...  5,100  ...  67, 

Horsman  4 Co.,  Wolverhampton  60,950  . 6,650  ...  66, 

Simpson  & Son.  London  61,970  ...  4,600  ...  66, 

Kirk  4 Randall,  Wo  lwich  61,175  ...  5,260  ...  66, 

Bell  4 Sons,  Nottingham 69.688  ...  5,104  ...  65, 

Messoiu,  Nottingham  69,999  ...  5,429  ...  65, 

Warburton,  Manchester  69,866  6,524  ...  65,: 

Holdsworth,  Bradford  60,260  . 4,950  ...  65,: 

Adcock,  Dover 69,600  5,130  ...  61,: 

Walker  4 Slater,  Derby  68,760  ...  5,250  ...  64, < 

Wheatley  4 Maule,  Nottingham  59,150  ...  4,747  ...  63,! 

Vickers.  Nottingham 58,782  ...  4,950  ...  63/ 

Fish  4 Sons,  Nottingham 68,667  ...  5,062  ...  63/ 

Gabbutt,  Liverpool  (accepted)..  67,2'JO  ...  4,600  ...  61,’. 


For  Finchley  main  drainage  works. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Brumell,  engiueer 

Neave 

No«ell  4 Robson  

Mowlem  4 Co 

Bottoms  Hros 

Pearson  4 Son  

Kellett  4 Bentley  

Botterill  

Peill  

Godfrey 

Pizzey  

Mears  

Beadle  Bros 

Dickst  n 

Cooko  4 Co 

Killinghack  

Everett  (accepted)  

Hill  4 Co 

Hill  4 Co.  (revised  tender) 


Contract  No.! 


£33,812  ■ 
30,853 
30,330 


0 0 


26,666  0 0 


26,160 
25,776  0 0 

25.300  0 0 
24,978  0 0 
22,840  0 0 
22,788  0 0 
22,327  0 0 
20,950  0 0 

19.301  0 0 

21.301  0 0 


Total,  i 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  in  Winchestfl 
place,  also  five  houses  in  Tibble’s-alley,  Peckham,  for  At 
Henry  Combe.  Quantities  by  Mr.  0.  L.  Cadney,  £j 
Moorgate-street  -. — 

Tibbie's 
Alley. 

!2,or"  - 

E.  C.  Howell  4 Sons  1,9 

Steel  Bros 

F.  P.  Trenecke  .. 

Holloway  Bros.* 

Wm.  Oldrey  1,76 

W.  Johnsonf 1,646 

Too  late. 


£2,060 

0 

. £540 

0 

..  £2,600 

1,968 

0 

..  614 

0 

..  2,481 

1,893 

12 

..  619 

1 

..  2,412  1 

1,910 

L0 

..  601 

10 

. 2,412  i 

1,837 

0 

..  606 

0 

..  2,343 

1,789 

0 

..  4*36 

0 

..  2,255 

1,646 

0 

..  420 

0 

..  2,072 

t Accepted 

•abject 

to  reductions. 

i.ch  14,  1885.] 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


e of  Work,  or  Materials. 


f&terials  

, and  Disposal  of  Dust,  81oji,  Ac, 

onrv  Works 

ind  Sewers  

ks 


Bond  court,  Walbrook 

Milting  for  Dormitories  

>crai  Club,  WhitehuRplaee... 

b Culvert,  &r 

Just,  &c.,  aud  Generl  Cartgo  Wks 

; Reservoir  

stead  Fino  Gravel  


all  Works 

Saving,  Ac  

id  l’ai niing  Works,  4c 

nnoxion  with  the  Parish  Church, 

on- Severn  

Ormskirk  Parish  Church 


By  whom  required. 


asured  Works  

g Blocks  and  Creosoting  Same  . 

ng  and  Paving  Materials  

id  Bar  Railing 

d Plumbing  Works,  also  Repai 


Hydrants  

fli  o,  Wrexham 

uard  S'ation,  tridmouth  

Footbridge,  Cromford  Station 
>.  Coduor  Park  Station 

Corrugated-Iron  floor-Plates,  for; 
Cudworthy  


Kingston  Highway  Bd. 
Strand  Board  of  Works 
Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 
Bognor  Local  Board... 
Brighton  Town  Council 
Grdns  Spilsley  Union... 

— Barnett 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


T.  H.  B.  Heslop  . 
1 Official 


Hornsey  Local' Board... 
Finchley  Local  Board... 

Guildford  U.  S.  A 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
St.  Giles's  Brd  of  Wks. 
West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 
Holborn  Union 


do. 

W.  L.  Barrett  

P.  C.  Lockwood. 

J.  E.  Butcher  

Banister  Fletcher  

Official  

A.  Waterhouse 

J.  Farrer  

G.  W.  Brumell 

Official  

do. 

G.  Wallace  

Lewis  Angell 

Official  

H.  Saxon  Snell  & Sons 


Waller,  Son,  & Wood  . 

Paley  & Austin  

J.  M.  Knight  

Official  

J.  Fox  Sharp 


The  Committee  

do. 

Mile  End  Vestry  

Met.  Board  of  Works 

Hull  Corporation 

do.  | do. 

Twickenham  Local  Brd.  H.  M.  Ramsay 
Trstees,  St.  Brthlmew’s  | 

Hospital,  Chatham  ...  

Com.  of  U.M.  Works  ..  * Official  

Maryport  Harbour 

Trustees  H.  U.  McKie  . 

East  Gr  nstead  Lcl.  Bd.  Official  

Postal  Authorities  A C.  Baugh  .. 

Admiralty  Offi  ial  


works  

School  

of  Church,  South  Milton  .. 

esidence,  Horley  

ge  House  


Midland  Railway  Co.  ' A.  A.  Langley 


Stockport  Corporation  ! A.  M.  Fowler  

Ely  Local  Board  I E.  Kaston  4 Co.  

Strood  School  Board  ...  Official  

Archdeacon  Eurle  

G.  Metcalfe  

Not  stated  K.  H.  Litigen  Barker 


March  17  th 
do. 

March  18th 

March  19th 
do. 
do. 

March  29th 

March  21st 

March  23rd 
do. 
do. 
do. 

March  2tth 
do. 
do. 
do. 

March  25th 

do. 

do. 

do. 

March  20th 
do. 
do. 


April  2nd 


April  3rd 
April  4th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


lature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Balary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

irveyor  

Gov.  Gold  Coast  Colony 
do. 

40DL  per  annum 

30  V.  do. 

Ma^ch  20th 
do. 

March  21st 

Not  stated 

xviii. 

xviii. 

Kingston  on-Thames 
Highway  Board 

Not  stated  

onstruetion  of  a temporary  timber  foot-bridge, 
noval  of  the  existing  old  bridge  across  the  river 
Battersea,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer  : — 


4 Bentley  . 

,n 

|<RH,HiU'4  Co"! 

! Co 

;co 

'4  Co 


i,  Son,  & Wellington  ., 


i 4 Co.  (accepted) 


£ll,lr0 

10,991 

10,485 

10,414 

9,999 

9,939 

9.967 

8,881 

8.042 


0 0 


rations  and  additions  to  the  Friends’  Mee'ing- 
lydon.  Mr.  W.  C.  Reed,  architect,  Adelaide- 
ton  Bridge  - 

£1,957  0 0 

ge  1,450  0 0 

4 8ons 1,117  0 0 

1,350  0 0 


i erection  of  stable  buildings,  4c.,  in  Surrey- 
1 Mr.  W.  C.  Reed,  architect,  Adelaide-place, 


tiring  and  decorating  the  new  club  - house, 
it,  Hackney,  for  the  Hackney  Conservative 
r.  J.  G.  Needham,  architect,  Commercial- 

liams  (accepted) , £239  0 0 

Billiard-room. 

lumphreys  (accepted)  270  0 0 


rations  to  the  lavatories,  4c.,  at  the  Licensed 
i’  Schools,  Kennington.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing, 

•ya!  £398  0 0 

Itlett 3S7  0 0 

:r  & Co 335  0 0 

abtree 327  0 0 


urmur  (accepted).. 


nations  to  business  premises  in  Wyre-street, 
, for  Mr.  H.  Branch.  Mr.  J,  W.  Start,  orchi- 
tester  : 

Estimate  N- 


ibrose  

wles  (accepted)  

[All  of  Colchester.] 


. £101  0 
89  14 
89  10 
. 85  17 


For  the  erection  of  four  cottages,  for  the  Gloucester 
Co-operative  Society,  at  the  hack  of  90,  Wcstgate-street, 
Bristol.  Messrs.  Medium!  4 Son,  architects  : — 

A.  King £878  0 0 

W.  Jones  825  0 0 

R Teaoge  751  0 0 

Meredith  4 Son  697  0 0 

Dolman  & Co 070  0 0 

E.  Clutterbuck 650  0 0 

J C.  Lest  027  10  0 

W.  From 627  0 0 


Accepted  for  range  of  phop  and  show-rooms  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Angus.  Mr.  Wm.  Glover, 
architect : — 

Mason,  Joiner  and  Carpenter,  and  Plasterer’s  Work, 

Walter  Scott,  Grninger-street,  New- 
castle   £3,971  0 0 

Slating. 

Edward  Beck  4 Son,  Gullowgate, 

Newcastle  68  9 10 

Plumbing. 

Walker  & Emley,  Gallowgate,  New- 
castle   256  5 4 

Ironfounders'  Work. 

Vaughan  & Dymond,  Quayside, 

Newcastle  272  10  0 

Painting  and  Glazing. 

Richardson  & Co.,  Dean-street,  New- 
castle   279  0 0 


For  rebuilding  New  Crane  Wharf,  Wspping,  First 
contract.  Messrs.  J.  &J.  8.  Edmeston  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  C.  H.  Brooks  : — 

Holland  & Hannon  £19,363  ...  30  weeks. 

Mowlem  & Co 17,750  ...  26 

Shepherd  17,600  ...  26  j. 


For  the  erection  of  a manse  for  the  Minister  of  the 
First  Charge  of  Kirkwall  aud  St.  Old,  Kirkwall  Orkney. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Pearce,  Kirkwall,  architect : — 

R.  Sinclair £1,940  0 0 

Jas  Park  1,929  0 0 

Wm.  Firth 1,695  0 0 

Sami.  Baikie  4 Sons  (accepted)  1,635  0 0 

[All  of  Kirkwall.] 

Accepted  for  new  drawing-room,  and  sundry  alterations 
and  additions  at  Sandstone,  Uxbridge,  for  Mr.  F.  B. 
Garrard.  Messrs.  C.  J.  & C.  Herbert  Shoppee,  archi- 
tects, John-street,  Bedford-row : — 

C.  F.  Kearley,  Uxbridge  £1,300  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

For  house  to  be  erected  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Messrs. 
Lander  4 Bedells,  architects  : — 

Strange  & Son  £1,688  0 0 

J.  Judd  ],615  0 0 

Oakley  4 Drake  1,E95  0 0 

8.  Woods  1,559  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  schools,  Tottenham-road,  Kings- 
land,  for  the  Loudon  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bailey, 


architect 

J.  Goodman 

G.  S.  Pritchard  

F.  A K.  J.  Wood 

T.  Oldrey  

S.  J . Jerrard  

W.  Downs  

Wad  Bros 

J.  Grover  4 Son 

Steel  Bros 

IV.  Sburmur 

8.  Williams  4 Son  .... 

.1.  R.  Hunt  

Harris  4 Wardrop  .... 

C.  Wall 

J.  Sergeant  

T.  Boyce  

M.  I'ttimcr  4Co 

li.  C.  Howell  4 8on  . 

C.  Cox  

Stimpson  4 Co 

Athdton  & Latta  .... 
W.  Johnson 


,.  £12,992  0 0 
..  12,986  0 0 
..  12,859  0 0 
. 12,845  0 0 
..  12,765  0 0 
..  12,735  0 0 
..  12,675  0 0 
..  12,489  0 0 
..  12.293  0 0 
..  12.267  0 0 
..  12,244  0 0 
..  12,036  0 0 
..  11,937  0 0 
..  11,925  0 0 
..  11,817  0 0 
..  11,820  0 0 
..  11,791  0 0 
..  11,733  0 0 
..  11,625  0 0 
..  11,670  0 0 
..  11,659  0 0 
...  11,418  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Sulfolk  County 
Luuatic  Asylum,  Melton.  Messrs.  Giles  4 Gough,  archi- 
tects.  Quantities  supplied  bv  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  : — 


. Sbillitoe  4 Son  . 

Brav  

■ oe 

G.  Grimwood  4 Sons 

Proctor 

Hawes  

Runnades . 

Kenney 

Gibbons  

A.  M.  Deacon  4 Co 

K.  S.  Smith 

P.  Horsmau  4 Co.  (accepted)  , 


,.  £22,500 
,.  21,912  0 
..  21,650  0 
..  21,498  0 
..  21,200  0 
. 21, COO  0 
..  20,897  0 
..  20,764  0 
..  20,600  0 
..  29,370  0 
..  19,819  0 
..  19,650  0 


For  the  erection  of  six  ldocks  of  artisans’ dwellings  iu 
Sewurd-st reef,  Goswell  road.  Mr,  M.  N.  Inman, architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett 

Gibbs  & Flew £41,326  0 0 

McGregor 33,'  33  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell 35,600  0 0 

T.  Boyce  35,127  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 35,131  0 0 

J.  Morter  31,834  0 0 

Colls  4 Son  34,765  0 0 

J O.  Richardson  31,408  0 0 

W Shurmur  31,247  0 0 

J . Grover  & Son  33,373  0 0 

W.  Brass  4 Son  33,242  0 0 

Law  ranee  4 Son 32,996  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  buildings 

Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  Mr.  F.  T. 

Quantifies  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett 

J . 11.  Saunders  

Higgs  4 Hill  

Lawrence  4 Son 

T.  Boyce  

W.  McGregor 

C.  Reading  

Stimpson  4 Co 

W.  Shurumr  

G.  Shaw  

Perry  4 Co 

J.  Richardson  

J . Grover  4 8on 

J.W.  Hobbs  

J.  Mowlem  4 Co 

M.  Gentry  

J.  Morter 

W.  Brass  4 Son 


the  Winchester  Estate, 
Pilkington,  architect. 

£24,389  0 0 

23,790  0 0 

22,785  0 0 

22,600  0 0 

22,500  0 0 

22.486  0 0 

22,230  0 0 

22,100  0 0 

22,064  0 0 

21,806  0 0 

21,679  0 0 

21,690  0 0 

21,650  0 0 

21,600  0 0 

21,430  0 0 

21,137 

20,873 


0 0 


For  an  extension  of  the  male  division  of  the  City  of 
London  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Stone,  Kent,  for  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Reddall  4 Son  — 

Perry  4 Co £4,966  0 0 

J.  Taylor  4 Son  4,808  0 0 

W.  Tuffee  4,747  0 0 

Holland  4 Hanneu  4,638  0 0 

T.  Blake 4,470  0 0 

B.K  Nightingale 4,241  0 0 

Wallis  4 Clements  4,141  0 0 

J.  Mowlem  4 Co.  (accepted)  4,133  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Boys’  National  School,  Waltham- 
stow. Mr.  W.  A.  Longuiore,  architect 

E.  Good £325  0 0 

E.  Fuller  288  0 0 

J.  A.  Reed  245  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 235  0 0 

J.  3.  Scott  (accepted)  213  0 0 


For  the  masonry  and  ironwork  in  connexion  with  the 
Hereford  Cattle  Markets  Improvements.  Mr.  John 
Parker,  surveyor  : — 

Masonry. — Contract  No.  1. 

Wm.  Cullis,  Hereford  £1,300  0 0 

Reuben  Tailor,  Hereford  1,23  < 0 0 

Jas.  Davies,  Hereford  1,200  0 0 

E.  Powell,  Hereford  1,671  0 0 

Hilo  Davies,  Hereford  (accepted)  ...  849  10  0 

Ironwork. — Contract  No  2. 

Griflin  Foundry  Co.,  Birm’ngham  ...  1,075  0 0 

Jas.  Culverweli  4 Co.,  Bridgwater  ...  1,070  0 0 

P.  F.  Halbard(executorsof),  Burton- 

on-Trent 869  0 0 

Nayler  4 Co.,  Hereford 849  0 0 

R.  M.  Harding,  Hereford  805  0 0 

H.  T.  Smith  4 Co.,  Whitchurch, 

Salop  799  16  5 

Hill  4 Smith,  Brierley  Hill,  Staf- 
fordshire   760  0 0 

Perkins  4 Bellamy,  Ross  732  0 0 

Wm.  Cullis,  Hereford 730  0 0 

J.  M.  Butt  & Co.  Gloucester  715  0 0 

Matthews,  Hereford  660  0 0 

E.  E.  4 J.  Keay4  Co.,*  Birmingham  635  0 0 

Masonry  and  Ironwork. 

Edward  Powell,  Hereford 1,920  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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For  new  schools,  Spring  Park-road,  Shirley,  near 
Croydon.  Mr.  R.  IV.  Price,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand; — 

Patman  & Fotheringham £2,971  0 0 

Jarret  2,449  0 0 

Ward  2,294  0 0 

Taylor  2,275  0 0 

Page 2,050  0 0 

Smith  & Sods  1,997  0 0 

Brass  (accepted)  1,957  0 0 


For  alterations  to  house  and 'shop,  96,  Westgate-street, 
Gloucester,  for  the  Co-operative  Society.  Messrs.  Med- 
lnnd  & Bon,  architects  : — 

W.  Jones  £630  0 0 £25  0 0 

R.  Teange  600  0 0 26  12  0 

A.  King  693  0 0 20  0 0 

Meredith  & Son  ...  497  0 0 18  0 0 

W.  Fream 477  0 0 22  0 0 

Dolman  & Co 466  10  0 19  15  0 

B.  Cluttorbuck 460  0 0 16  10  0 

J.  C.  Leat  417  0 0 17  0 0 


For  foundations  and  sab-basement,  Fastcheap.  Messrs. 

B.  A E.  B.  Ellis,  architects: — 

Higgs  A Hill  £2,157  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  1,990  0 0 

W.  Bhurmur 1,989  o 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood l 973  0 0 

Colls  A Son  1*939  0 0 

J.  Woodward 1,693  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 1,793  0 0 

J.  A J.  Chappell  1,746  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale l’570  0 0 


»,ForJiUft  residen«b  8t.  Ethelbert  Estate:  Hereford,  for 
Mr.  F Hathaway.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  architect, 
Hereford : — 

Foster.  Abergavenny £1,095  0 0 

Powell,  Hereford 1 022  0 0 

Cullis,  Hereford  ’..  . ’950  0 0 

Beavan  A Hodges,  Hereford 696  10  0 

Row  berry  Hereford 673  jo  0 

Hiles,  Hereford 818  16  0 

Davies,  Hereford gl2  0 0 

Bowers  A Co.,  Hereford  8'0  0 0 

Kvmon.le  Hereford  705  0 0 

i r.tchard,  Hereford  7f;i  10  « 

Ford,  Hereford 739  0 0 

Colley,  Hereford  (accepted)  676  0 0 


For  enlarging  business  premises,  building  new  show- 
room kitchen,  Ac.,  No.  45,  Warwick-street,  Leamington 
for  Messrs.  Hunt  A Hawken,  drapers.  Mr.  F Foster 
architect,  Leamington ’ ’ 

WWkT*?  0 0 

J MI1'”  % 

H.  Bower  (accepted)  397  15  0 


For  new  shop-front,  show-room.  Ac.,  to  No.  40,  Parade. 
Leamington.  Mr.  F.  Foster,  architect,  Leamington:— 

F'BowTen  0 0 

r.  vv.  1/ee qoo  a a 

J.  Fell  (accepted)  310  0 0 


For  shopextension  and  building  new  show-room.  Ac.,  to 

draner  *5^ ' w'*6,  *Leftm,i?,oa*  for  Mr.  8.  Fielder, 
draper  Mr,  1.  Foster,  architect,  Leamington  — 

£ *368  0 0 

J.  Fell  (accepted)  315  0 0 


i Jeho(U8e,?rem,8e8  in  Whit0  Horse-street, 
Boar-lane,  Leeds,  for  Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  A Co. 
W Toe?  ^lnn'  .a«*itect,  Victoria  Buildings,  Park- 
lane,  Leeds.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :—  S 
Mr'  ?u°lKa  tender  accepted  for  all  the 

works,  with  the  following  sub-contractors  : — 
Bnckay erg  and  Matont.— Thompson  Bros.,  Leeds. 
Joiner  and  Carpenter. -3 ohn  Hall  Thorp,  Leeds. 
Concrete  Work.—  John  Hall  Thorp,  Leeds 
Pimier  and  Glazier.— J . Fox,  Leeds. 

Slater. — J.  Seasons,  Leeds 
Flatterer.  J.  P.  Mountain,  Leeds. 

Ironfounder-  J * J.  Horsfield,  Dewsbury. 

| Total  amount,  £8,849  15s.] 


d«wn  and  rebuilding  No.  10  Duke-street  for 
^bK£c\hLButCher8’  Co“P“y:  Mr-  Alexander 
B.  E.  Nightingale  (accepted  upon  a schedule). 


i 

J.  Woodward  (accepted  at  a schedule  of  prices). 


Fittings,  ire.,  at  Lower  Norwood  Schools. — In  reference 
to  the  list  of  tenders  for  this  work  published  in  our  last 
issue  (p.  364),  Messrs.  Arthur  M.  Deacon  & Co.,  of 
Chapel-road,  Lower  Norwood,  wish  to  state  that  the  tender 
lowest  on  the  list  was  not  theirs. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  Th^v  should  be  delivered 
st  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. , not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  It.  R.— J.  C.  W. — C.  R.  C.— C.  H.— W.  E.  M.— F.  C.— " Honesty" 
(we  cannot  express  an  opinion  on  such  n vague  and  indefinite  state- 
ment ut  a case).— R.  I).  4 Co.  (your  letter  is  unavoidably  postponed 
again,  but  not  forgotten).— A.  1*.-H.  H.  L.-W.-J.  F.-W.  E.— 
W.  W.  (correspondents  who  wish  letters  to  appear  iu  our  columns 
must  address  themselves  to  the  Builder  solely.  See  "standing 
orders"  below.  Letters  obviously  duplicated  tor  sending  round  to 
various  journals  are  regarded  ns  circulars,  and  will  not  be  printed). — 
V.  W.  (ditto). 

All  statements  of  facts  lists  of  tenders,  4 c.,  must  be  accompanied 
oy  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Nora. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  mutters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under ..  4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) Os.  8d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
4o.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Seviagc  Discharge. 


GREEABLY  to  the 
intimation  made  in 
a brief  notice 
the  Builder  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  shortly 
after  its  publication 
at  the  close  of  last 
year,  we  proceed 
to  lay  before  our 
aders  a summary  of  its  contents,  dwelling 
ore  particularly  on  some  of  the  interesting 
cts  elicited  in  evidence,  which,  until  clearly 
tablished  by  more  recent  and  special  observa- 
rns,  have  not  been  generally  apprehended. 
The  Report  certainly  justifies  the  interest 
ith  which  it  has  been  awaited,  while  the 
lantity  and  quality  of  the  evidence  collected 
gether  testifies  to  the  laborious  and  careful 
anner  in  which  the  inquiry  has  been  con- 
lcted.  Commencing  with  a most  complete 
story  of  a question  which  has  been  in  agita- 
on  more  or  less  for  forty  years,  the  Report 
roceeds  with  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  the 
rcumstances  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
stem  now  existing,  and  closes  with  sugges- 
ons  of  a possible  solution  of  the  problem 
hich  has  hitherto  baffled  the  ingenuity  of 
any  of  the  cleverest  minds  in  England.  That 
ie  problem  still  remains  unsolved  indicates 
ie  extreme  difficulty  with  which  the  question  is 
irrounded,  the  principal  cause  of  that  difficulty 
ling  undoubtedly  the  unavoidable  necessity 
remedying  rather  than  removing  existing 
dical  defects,  and  the  impossibility  of  dealing 
ith  it  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  Were  it 
racticable  to  sweep  away  all  the  unfortunate 
Tangements  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  com- 
ence  de  novo,  the  problem  could  be  worked 
Lt  with  comparative  ease  ; hut,  as  the  Com- 
issioners  observe,  so  drastic  a proceeding 
ould  involve  not  only  an  enormous  expense, 
it  would  necessitate  so  much  interference,  and 
ve  rise  to  so  many  inconveniences,  that  it 
ould  create  an  opposition  which  it  would  be 
lpossible  to  overcome. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  was 
rected  to  three  distinct  subjects  of  inquiry, — 

1.  The  system  under  which  sewage  is  dis- 
larged  into  the  Thames  by  the  Metropolitan 
oard  of  Works. 

2.  Whether  any  evil  effects  arise  therefrom  ; 

id 

3.  In  that  case,  what  measures  can  be 
>plied  for  remedying  or  preventing  the  same  ? 
Dealing  primarily  with  the  first  two  of  the 
ibjects,  the  First  Report,  which  was  issued  at 
ie  beginning  of  last  year,  is  confined  to  the 
inclusions  resulting  from  the  evidence  taken 


on  these  two  points.  As  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  considered  the  inquiry  almost 
equivalent  to  putting  them  on  their  trial,  that 
body  applied  for  permission  to  appear  by 
counsel,  and  as  such  a privilege  could  only  he 
granted  alike  to  all  the  parties  interested,  the 
Commission  to  all  intents  and  purposes  consti- 
tuted a Court  before  which  the  most  eminent 
counsel  exercised  their  talents  in  pleading  for 
their  respective  clients.  But  may  it  not  be 
asked  here,  Is  such  a method  of  conducting  an 
inquiry  absolutely  indispensable  ? Is  it  not 
possible  for  a Parliamentary  Commission  to  be 
so  constituted  that  its  members  should  be 
capable  of  taking  evidence  and  forming  a 
judgment  thereon  without  all  the  tedious 
accompaniments  of  cross-examination,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  futile  attempts  to  confuse  a 
witness  and  lead  him  to  contradict  himself  on 
points  of  detail,  which,  after  all,  affect  but 
little  the  main  issues?  It  is  impossible  for  an 
outsider  to  read  the  evidence  in  the  present 
instance  without  perceiving  that  many  ques- 
tions were  put  to  the  various  witnesses,  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  infor- 
mation as  for  trying  to  invalidate  pre- 
vious statements,  though  such  had  been 
made  by  experts  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  subject  on  which  they  had  been  ex- 
amined. A style  of  cross-examination  adopted 
towards  witnesses  of  the  “Winkle”  type  is 
scarcely  suitable  to  be  used  towards  pro- 
fessional men  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
experience  like  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  and  it  is 
surely  matter  for  regret  that  counsel  should  be 
allowed  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commission 
in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  “ recorded 
observations  ” of  such  an  authority  are  “ abso- 
lutely worthless,”  and  “ as  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  upon  from  beginning  to  end.” 
That  it  was  sheer  waste  of  time  is  clear  by  the 
Commissioners’decision  that  though  there  might 
be  apparent  anomalies  in  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Latham,  arising  from  accidental 
causes,  “ there  is  no  doubt  of  their  good  faith, 
and,  as  a whole,  of  their  bearing  evidence  of 
trustworthiness,  and  as  representing  what  they 
professed  to  represent.” 

Part  I.  of  the  Report  commences  with  an 
historical  notice  in  regard  to  the  drainage  of 
London  of  all  the  measures  proposed  or  adopted 
Irom  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present  date.  Never  before  has  a record 
of  this  subject  been  presented  in  so  complete 
and  readable  a shape,  and  its  perusal  serves  to 
show  under  what  great  difficulties  and  amidst 
what  conflicts  of  opinion  the  existing  drainage 
system  bad  to  be  decided  upon.  The  needs 
of  our  metropolis,  moreover,  had  thirty  years 
ago  become  so  urgent  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  were  compelled  to  under- 
take some  scheme  without  further  delay, 


and  though  its  weak  points  have  since  become 
apparent,  the  Commissioners  have  recorded 
their  opinion  that,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
attendant  circumstances,  the  Board  were  jus- 
tified in  adopting  Sir  J.  Bazalgette’s  design ; 
and  further,  that  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  as  to  particular  parts 
of  that  design,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  construction  of  the  indi- 
vidual works. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Main  Drainage  works,, 
according  to  the  Board’s  Report,  amounts  to 
4,600,000?.,  while  the  cost  of  the  “further 
relief  works  and  extension  of  the  reservoirs  ” 
is  estimated  at  1,650,000?.  more,  raising  the 
total  expenditure  to  6,250,000?.  as  against  the 
original  estimate  of  Messrs.  Bidder,  Bawksley^ 
and  Bazalgette  of  2,300,000?.,  and  of  the' 
Referees’  alternative  scheme  of  5,437,000?. 

Before,  however,  the  present  scheme  was 
finally  adopted,  it  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a committee  of  Referees,  who,, 
while  agreeing  on  the  main  principle,— that  of 
interception  from  a higher  level,  and  pumping 
from  such  levels  as  were  too  low  for  a gravi- 
tating discharge,  yet  differed  as  to  the  details 
in  which  those  principles  should  be  carried 
out.  The  most  important  modification  of  the- 
Referees  was  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  sewage,, 
in  removing  the  outfalls  to  a point  much  lower 
down  the  river,  where  it  would  be  rapidly  and 
certainly  mixed  with  large  volumes  of  water 
and  be  finally  carried  into  the  sea.  That  plan, 
necessarily  involved  a large  amount  of  work, 
and  a proportionately  increased  expenditure,  &r- 
noted  above.  Their  Report  was  severely 
criticised  by  the  advisers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  who  strongly  objected  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Referees,  and  ultimately  rejected  it  under 
pressure  from  the  principal  Vestries  and  Dis- 
trict Boards,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  under  the 
mistaken  conviction  that  the  ratepayers  would 
be  unduly  burdened  by  its  costliness.  As 
events  have  turned  out,  however,  the  wisdom 
of  this  objection  has  not  been  justified,  for  the 
very  evils  which  the  Referees  predicted,  and 
which  their  recommendations  sought  to  avoid, 
have  come  to  pass,  while  the  cost  for  remedying 
them  will,  even  if  the  estimates  are  not 
exceeded,  surpass  that  of  the  Referees  by  nearly 
a million  sterling  ! It  is  little  wonder,  then, 
that  the  controversy  is  not  yet  closed,  and  that 
it  has  .been  scarcely  yet  divested  of  the 
“ acrimonious  and  personal  tone  ” which  it  had 
assumed  in  its  early  stage. 

The  weak  points  of  the  present  system  arc- 
represented  to  be  (1)  the  necessity  for  a large 
provision  of  storm- outlets,  and  (2)  the  discharge 
of  the  sewage  in  its  natural  crude  state.  On 
the  first  point,  notwithstanding  the  statements 
of  the  Board’s  advisers  to  the  contrary,  the 
Commissioners  justly  arrive  at  the  conclusion* 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portant fact  that  an  expenditure  is  now  going 
on  of  the  large  sum  of  1,500,000/.  for  addi- 
tional “relief  sewers”  with  storm  overflows 
discharging  within  the  metropolis  ; and  that 
“the  discharges  of  sewage  from  the  storm 
overflows  are  frequent  and  considerable,  and 
that  they  are  occasionally  of  very  offensive 
character.” 

On  the  second  point  the  Commissioners 
observe  that  it  was  always  understood  that 
deodorisation  would  be  resorted  to,  and  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  failure  to  carry  it  out  that 
the  Board  of  Works  is  now  blamed.  How  far 
the  evil  is  remediable  is  discussed  in  their 
second  .Report. 

The  next  subject  of  interest  treated  is  the 
distribution  of  the  sewage  in  the  river  by  the 
various  motions  of  the  water.  Its  importance 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  less  a volume 
than  19,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  discharged 
into  the  river  at  the  two  outfalls  of  Barking 
and  Crossness,  and,  of  course,  the  interest  ot 
the  question  lies  in  what  becomes  of  that  large 
volume  of  sewage  after  it  enters  the  river,  and 
ii  what  manner  it  maybe  distributed  about  by 
the  various  hydraulic  currents  it  encounters 
there.  Herein  lies  the  crucial  point  of  deter- 
mining the  best  position  for  the  outlets,  and 
round  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  battle  of 
She  contending  parties  has  most  fiercely  waged. 
As,  however,  a settlement  of  the  question  does 
not  depend  on  any  theory,  but  can  bo  arrived 
at  only  by  a series  of  experiments  and  obsor- , 
vations  of  actual  facts,  there  is,  seemingly,  not 
.much  room  for  divergence  of  opinion  ; neverthe- 
less those  very  observations,  specially  carried 
out  for  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Latham,  were 
sought  to  be  branded  as  “ worthless.”  So  far 
from  being  unreliable,  the  Commissioners 
declare  that  they  clearly  demonstrated  the 
extent  and  range  of  the  tidal  oscillations, — the 
maximum  range  recorded  at  spring  tides  being 
18  miles  and  the  minimum  at  neap  tides  7 miles, 
the  mean  of  the  whole  being  about  12|  miles. 
Floats  started  from  the  northern  outfall  at 
varying  stages  of  the  tide  ascended,  with  subse- 
quent flowing  tides,  to  distances  of  between 
7 and  22  miles,  clearly  proving  that,  at  what- 
ever time  of  tide  the  sewage  is  discharged, 
some  of  it  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
carried  up  by  the  tidal  oscillation  alone  into 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  and  even  further. 

There  is,  however,  another  force  in  operation 
termed  “ the  mixing  action,”  that  is,  the  gradual 
commingling  of  the  fresh  with  the  salt  water, 
which  very  materially  influences  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sewage  in  the  river.  The  proof  of 
this  action,  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  of 
its  quantitative  determination,  are,  it  is  said, 
furnished  by  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  water, 
so  that  the  relative  quantity  of  sea  water,  land 
water,  and  sewage  can  be  determined  in  a given 
sample  of  river  water,  and  this  discovery  has 
led  to  the  detection  of  sewage  having  been 
carried  with  the  “mixed  water”  as  high  up 
even  as  Chiswick.  But  the  most  startling 
result  indicated  by  the  chlorine  test  is  that  the 
proportion  of  the  sewer  liquid  contained  in  the 
river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  outfalls 
approaches  in  dry  seasons  to  one-sixth  of  the 
volume  of  the  river ! The  Metropolitan  Board, 
however,  assert  that  a wide  distribution  of  the 
sewage  is  favourable  to  its  more  rapid  oxida- 
tion and  purification,  and  that,  therefore,  in 
time  the  discharged  fluid  is  deprived  of  its 
offensive  properties.  This  may  be  admitted, 
but  manilestly  the  value  of  the  assertion  is 
limited  by  the  time  which  must  elapse  before 
the  nuisance  ceases. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
existing  systems  of  discharge,  while  declaring 
that  rhere  has  been  no  evidence  to  lead  them 
to  believe  that  any  substantial  nuisance  attri- 
butable to  the  metropolitan  sewage  is  com- 
plained of  below  Gravesend  or  above  Green- 
hithe,  yet  the  Commissioners  say  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  satisfied  of  its  real  exis- 
tence, and  that  the  effects  of  the  sewage 
discharge  are  more  or  less  apparent  at  all 
times  ; that  from  a considerable  distance  above 
to  fifteen  miles  below  the  outfalls  fish  have 
disappeared  from  the  river ; and  that  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  evil  results  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Thames  by  deposits  from 


the  sewage  discharge,  yet  that  this  discharge 
adds  largely  to  the  quantity  of  detritus  in  the 
river. 

Besides  receiving  the  evidence  of  others,  the 
Commissioners  took  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses  by  personal  inspection  of  the  river,, 
during  the  summers  of  1883  and  1884.  The 
evils  which  existed  in  1883,  when  there  was 
an  abundance  of  land  water  diluting  the  sewage, 
were  found  to  be  greatly  intensified  during  the 
exceptionally  dry  season  last  year.  The  pro- 
portion of  sewago  liquid  in  the  river  near  the 
outfall,  which  in  1883  amounted  to  nearly  12 
per  cent.,  reached  last  year  17  per  cent,  at 
high,  and  28  per  cent,  at  low  water.  Even 
within  the  metropolis  it  was  found  at  high- 
water  as  large  as  6 per  cent.  The  sea-water 
also  penetrated  as  high  as  Chiswick,  that  is,  50 
to  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
then  with  a reduced  inflow  of  land  water  the 
sewage  remained  a much  longer  time  in  the 
river  before  being  carried  out  to  sea,  so  that 
with  the  constantly  accumulating  discharges  it 
culminated  in  virtually  rendering  the  Thames, 
between  the  months  of  June  and  September, 
a huge  cesspool,  which,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  was  “a  disgrace  to  the 
metropolis  and  to  civilisation.”  It  was  time, 
indeed,  to  declare  that  “the  public  interest 
requires  that  a remedy  should  be  applied  with 
the  least  possible  delay.” 

Valuable  and  interesting  as  is  all  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  first  Report  of  the 
Commission,  yet  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
more  particularly  concerned  in  the  views  and 
decisions  on  the  third  point  of  their  inquiry, 
the  measures  to  be  applied  for  remedying  or 
preventing  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present 
system, — in  other  words,  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage.  It  is  almost  with  a feeling  of  dis- 
appointment that  we  read,  that  after  taking 
the  evidence  of  twenty-seven  witnesses,  and 
themselves  personally  inspecting  the  various 
processes  actually  practised  in  various  towns, 
the  Commissioners  feel  themselves  “ compelled 
to  express  their  regret  at  the  obscurity  in 
which,  after  so  many  years’  study  and  discus- 
sion, and  after  the  large  experience  that  has 
been  gained,  the  subject  of  sewage  treatment 
appears  to  be  still  involved,”  and  that  they, 
therefore,  “conceive  that  their  duty  will  be 
best  performed  by  stating  the  various  plans 
that  have  been  proposed  or  suggested  as 
possible  remedies  for  the  existing  evils,  adding 
such  remarks  as  seem  to  be  useful  in  forming 
a judgment  upon  them.”  There  is  an  uncertain 
ring  in  this  declaration  which  seems  to  convey 
an  impression  that  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves are  not  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  suc- 
cessful issue  or  the  finality  of  the  measures 
they  suggest.  In  so  far  that  it  brings  all  the 
various  proposals  under  one  view,  and  discusses 
their  respective  merits,  the  Report  is  valuable 
in  enabling  the  public  to  judge  of  those  merits  ; 
but  there  is  an  absence  of  the  authoritative 
prescription,  the  result  of  experimental  con- 
viction, which  alone  can  command  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  skill  of  the  physicians  called  in 
to  consult  over  a desperate  malady.  Perhaps 
the  public  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  diagnosis,  and  trust  that  the 
remedies  which  have  been  suggested  rather 
than  prescribed  will  work  the  desired  cure. 

Before  examining  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  the 
metropolitan  sewage,  the  Commissioners  discuss 
two  points  which  have  a very  important 
bearing  on  the  question  : — 

1.  The  separation  of  the  sewage  from  the 
rainfall ; and 

2.  The  prospect  of  profit  by  the  utilisation 
of  the  sewage. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  first  in  the  case  of  the 
metropolis  owing  to  the  necessity  it  would 
involve  of  remodelling  the  whole  of  the  house 
drainage  at  an  enormous  expense,  constitutes 
the  main  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in 
designing  an  effective  sewerage  scheme  ; but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  “separate  system” 
should  not  be  carried  out  in  all  extensions  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  For 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  surface  drainage, 
both  from  town  and  agricultural  areas,  must 


contain  more  or  less  impurity,  still  by  its.* 
separation  from  the  actual  sewage  it  allows  oi 
the  latter  being  more  easily  and  economically!! 
dealt  with  in  its  concentrated  form. 

The  second  point  has  given  rise  to  a great;i 
deal  of  discussion,  but  the  logic  of  facts  has 
led  to  the  almost  universal  conclusion  that,  asji 
far  as  actual  experience  goes,  the  positive  i 
manurial  value  of  town  sewage  is  so  small  ast 
not  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  carriage,  even  forli 
moderate  distances.  Except  in  very  occasional) 
cases,  as  for  instance  that  of  Edinburgh,  which,, 
according  to  Sir  R.  Rawlinson,  could  not  be! 
applied  to  the  Thames,  the  application  ol 
sewage  to  laud  has  not  been  attended  with  the! 
profits  anticipated.  Mr.  Latham  particularly! 
quotes  the  case  of  the  Croydon  farm,  where  as? 
much  as  12,000/.  have  been  lost  in  some  years/; 
notwithstanding  its  favourable  position  for  the! 
disposal  of  the  produce  raised. 

The  only  plan  hitherto  attended  with  any 
really  successful  results  is  that  practised  by: 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  whose  book  on  the  treat- 1 
ment  of  sewage  by  “intermittent  filtration”;) 
was  lately  reviewed  in  the  Builder. 

As  regards  chemical  treatment,  with  the: 
exception  of  the  Aylesbury  farm,  regarding)! 
which,  as  the  Commissioners  observe,  there  is  • 
something  very  unintelligible  in  the  value- 
claimed  for  the  precipitate,  the  conclusion  >i 
arrived  at  is  that  it  is  not  probable  that  anyii 
marketable  manure  can  be  obtained  by  it,  the 
only  possibility  being  that  the  precipitateda 
matters  might  be  made  to  yield  some  little! 
return  in  diminution  of  the  cost,  and  even  that; 
is  problematical. 

On  the  whole,  considering  the  fact  that' 
sewage  does  contain  elements  of  value,  andii 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  metropolitan;1 
sewage  is  so  large,  the  Commissioners  are  oft; 
opinion  that  the  possibility  of  realising  someofc 
that  value  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  devising i; 
plans  for  its  disposal,  and  that,  as  far  as  is  yet: 
known,  its  application  to  land  seems  the  i 
probable  mode  by  which  this  can  be  done,  buti1 
that  proceedings  to  free  the  Thames  from  pol- 1 
lution  must  be  undertaken  irrespective  of  the  i 
question  of  cost  or  returns. 

While  inclining  to  that  belief,  the  Connuis-  a 
sioners  proceed  to  discuss  six  possible  remedies  ;; 
which  have  been  suggested  for  the  evils  of  the  l 
present  system  of  discharge  : — 

1.  The  principle  known  as  “Broad  Irriga- li 
tion.” 

2.  Filtration  through  porous  land. 

3.  Clarification  and  consequent  partial  i 
purification. 

4.  Precipitation  and  subsequent  application’: 
to  land. 

5.  Removal  of  the  outfalls  farther  down  the  ; 
river. 

6.  Removal  to  the  actual  sea  coast  on  the  ; 
north  side. 

On  the  first  head  the  conclusions  arrived  at  . 
are,  that  although  applicable  and  possibly 
satisfactory,  as  well  as  profitable  in  the  case  ij 
of  small  towns,  it  would  be  impracticable  in 
the  case  of  the  metropolis,  owing  to  the  vast  )i 
area  of  land  required,  viz.,  40,000  acres,  at  the  ; 
lowest  computation. 

The  second  remedy  the  Commissioners  think  1 
might,  with  some  modification,  be  applicable, 
inasmuch  as  the  process  seems  to  be  more  i 
efficient  and  certainly  more  economical  in  the 
item  of  land. 

As  regards  precipitation  processes,  they  would  1 
certainly  effect  an  improvement  on  the  existing  j! 
state  of  things,  but  they  are  insufficient  of  > 
themselves  to  purify  the  river.  The  annual  ; 
cost  would  bo  at  least  200,000/.,  equal  to  Is.  ; 
per  head  of  the  population  ; but  its  great  ; 
advantage  consists  in  the  ability  to  bring  it  i 
into  immediate  operation,  and,  when  desired,  1 
to  discontinue  it  at  a comparatively  small  1 
loss. 

A combination  of  precipitation  with  filtra-  ; 
tion  through  properly- prepared  land  the  Com-  ; 
missioners  believe  to  offer  the  most  feasible,  ? 
though  somewhat  expensive,  means  of  solving  ; 
the  problem,  for  thereby  the  objection  to  ; 
simply  chemical  treatment  will  be  obviated  by  ) 
removal  of  the  cause  of  injury  to  fish  and  of  > 
danger  of  contamination  of  the  adjacent  sub-  > 
soil. 

As  regards  the  fifth  remedy,  the  Commis-  s 
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uoners  conceive  themselves  warranted  by  the 
svidence  in  stating  that  it  would  be  advisable 
io  remove  the  outfalls  to  a point  lower  down 
he  river  than  that  named  by  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
|;ette,  and  where  facilities  are  asserted  to  exist 
or  clarification  ; but  they  pronounce  emphati- 
cally against  the  admission  of  sewage  in  its 
rude  state  into  any  part  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  from  the  Nore  upwards,  though,  if 
iroperly  clarified,  it  might  be  discharged 
lelow  Hole  Haven  without  risk  of  serious 
misance. 

On  the  sixth  remedy,  as  proposed  in  the 
pheme  projected  by  Messrs.  Maclean  and 
Itileman  in  1849,  and  condemned  by  the 
leferees,  to  whose  notice  it  was  submitted  in 
857,  and  as  contained  in  a similar  proposal  by 
The  Metropolitan  Sewage  and  Essex  Recla- 
lation  Company,”  though  supported  by  Mr. 
<atham,  the  Commissioners  pronounce  a 
ecided  negative.  A risumi  of  the  conclusions 
nd  recommendations  of  the  Commission  may 
e stated  shortly  thus  : — 

That  it  is  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  to 
ischarge  crude  sewage  into  any  part  of  the 
‘hames,  but  that  processes  of  precipitation  or 
eposition  may  be  conveniently  applied  at  the 
utfalls,  and  the  liquid  resultant  may,  as  a 
reliminary  and  temporary  measure,  be  suffered 
) escape  into  the  river  between  high  water 
ad  half  ebb  of  each  tide,  the  orifices  being  not 
ss  than  6 ft.  below  low  water  of  lowest  equi- 
octial  spring-tides  ; but  for  a permanent  mea- 
ire  that  liquid  should  be  further  purified  by 
itermittent  filtration  through  land,  of  which, 
is  believed,  sufficient  may  be  found  near  the 
itfalls,  and  if  not,  then  the  sewer  liquid  should 
3 carried  down  to  at  least  as  low  as  Hole 
aven. 

These  recommendations  were  criticised  by 
iptain  Galton  in  his  recent  lecture  before  the 
>ciety  of  Arts  as  dealing  insufficiently  with 
e fact  of  the  ever- varying  strength  of  the 
wage  liquid,  and  with  the  increasing  volume 
hich  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  estimated  at 
>,000,000  cubic  feet  in  twenty  years  ; also 
[at  if  the  final  result  of  the  deodorisation  and 
tration  is  to  return  only  a portion  of  the 
fluent  pumped  to  the  river  at  a present  cost 
4,500,000/.,  which  will  have  to  be  increased 
no  distant  date  to  6,000,000/.,  additional  to 
e 1,500,000/.  now  in  course  of  expenditure, 
might  be  simpler  and  cheaper  to  adopt  the 
;an  of  modified  deodorisation  suggested  by 
je  Referees,  i.e.,  dilution  of  the  sewage  com- 
ned  with  its  flow  through  many  miles  of 
ng  tidal  channels  at  a cost  of  millions 
erling. 

Inasmuch  as  the  princq  al  difficulty  of  dealing 
ith  the  London  sewage  arises  from  the  com 
ntration  of  so  exceptionally  vast  a mass  at 
[°  points  on  the  river,  it  seems  to  suggest 
|e  advisability  of  not  attempting  to  deal  with 
|e  xohole  of  that  mass  in  any  one  particular 
lode,  or  by  any  single  process.  Is  there  any 
|al  impediment  to  dealing  with  it  in  detail, 
jid  so  availing  ourselves  of  more  than  one  of  the 
iveral  processes,  which,  although  not  strictly 
ltd  commercially  successful,  have  nevertheless 
tactically  mitigated  the  difficulties  of  sewage 
■sposal  1 It  is  acknowledged onallsides  that  the 
iiisance  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost,  and  as 
Ixickly  as  possible.  Would  it  not,  then,  be 
racticable  to  commence  with  deodorising  and 
■ecipitating  processes  of  say  one  portion  of 
ie  present  volume,  carry  off  another  portion  on 
1®  plan  of  the  Referees,  and  convey  a third 
ghtawayto  the  coast,  as  recommended  by 
tr.  Latham,  to  be  there  utilised  by  private 
literprise  ? By  thus  dispersing  the  volume 
|e  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  accumulated 
lantity  at  one  point  is  removed,  and  the  prac- 
Jability  of  obtaining  some  value  for  the 
anurial  residuum  in  diminution  of  the  annual 
itlay  rendered  more  possible  and  feasible, 
a the  principle  of  dividing  an  enemy’s  forces, 
id  beating  them  in  detail,  may  not  the  metro - 
>litan  difficulty  of  sewage  disposal  be  thus 
rercome  ? 

Though  the  suggestions  of  the  Commission 
■n  scarcely  be  said  to  amount  to  a definite 
lution  of  the  problem  set  before  them,  yet 
e public  are  much  indebted  to  them  for 
eir  very  able,  exhaustive,  and  interesting 
eport. 


NOTES. 


T seems  that  the  railway  rates  ques- 
tion is  once  more  to  be  referred 
to  a Royal  Commission.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stated  in  the  House 
on  the  13th  that  the  railway  companies  had 
agreed  to  this  course  being  adopted,  providing 
that  the  inquiry  be  limited  to  rates  and 
terminal  charges  without  prejudice  to  other 
matters.  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested  that  the 
Commission  should  consist  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners  and  two  representatives  of  the 
railway  companies  and  the  traders  ; intimating 
also,  that  the  question  of  preferential  rates 
would  be  made  the  subject  of  special  legisla- 
tion. Both  the  Railway  Association  and  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Association  held 
meetings  on  Monday  last  to  consider  this  fresh 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  former  merely  passed  a 
resolution  pressing  upon  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  necessity  of  two  disinterested  statesmen  of 
eminence  being  appointed  members  of  the 
proposed  Commission  ; while  the  latter  con- 
sidered it  inexpedient  and  unfair  to  send  the 
Bills  to  a Royal  Commission  at  all,  as  such  a 
course  would  entail  on  opponents  all  the 
expense  that  would  be  incidental  to  a contest 
before  a Parliamentary  Committee.  Their 
opinion  as  to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  cost  of  conveyance 
of  the  articles  scheduled  in  the  Bills  and  the 
rates  charged  for  such  articles  in  England  and 
other  countries,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a just 
basis  for  a uniform  classification.  It,  there- 
fore appears  extremely  unlikely  that  the  matter 
will  be  settled  for  some  time  to  come,  as  these 
inquiries  have  always  proved  to  be  very  pro- 
tracted, and  there  are  already  indications  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitution  and 
duties  of  the  Commission. 


T'HE  proposal  of  a Royal  Commission  on 
L Railways,  to  be  built  out  of  the  elements 
of  the  existing  Railway  Commission,  two 
representatives  of  the  traders  and  freighters, 
two  representatives  of  the  railway  managers, 
and  two  (if  such  can  be  found)  of  the  indepen- 
dent wealth  and  statesmanship  of  the  country, 
is  of  course  an  improvement  upon  the  prospect 
of  an  interminable  series  of  contests  before 
nine  or  ten  committees  of  each  House  of 
Parliament.  But  it  is,  at  the  best,  an  amateur 
treatment  of  a great  national  question.  A 
commission,  or  a committee,  as  generally 
constituted,  may,  to  a certain  extent,  thrash 
out  the  facts,  but  it  does  so  in  the  form  of  a 
squabble.  The  anxious  care  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  represent  the  interest 
A sometimes  take  to  close  the  mouths  and 
discredit  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  called 
by  B,  is,  in  cases  easy  to  point  out,  nothing 
short  of  scandalous.  Opposing  counsel  sit  on 
the  bench,  and  try  to  guide  the  case  each  in 
his  own  way.  In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  or 
almost  any  other  civilised  state,  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  in  such  a question  is  to  call  for 
the  report  of  a competent  expert.  Were  this 
done  now,  or  even,  if  there  be  difficulty  in 
fixing  on  a man  of  sufficiently  commanding 
character,  were  two  reports  called  for,  one 
from  the  companies  and  one  from  the  traders, 
a judicial  body,  however  constituted,  would 
have  the  materials  for  a calm  investigation 
placed  before  them,  far  better  than  by  the 
ex-parte  statements  of  hostile  counsel.  An 
indefinite  amount  of  time  and  of  cost  would  be 
saved.  And  there  would,  at  all  events,  be  the 
satisfaction  that  this  great  question  was 
attacked,  rather  with  a view  to  its  equitable 
solution,  than  as  a scramble  among  opposing 
interests. 


T ORD  CAMPERDOWN’S  Bill  for  the  regu- 
J-i  lation  of  powers  of  water  companies,  which 
passed  the  second  reading  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  will  probably  be  referred  to  a Select  Com- 
mittee, paves  the  way  for  a very  desirable 
check  on  the  powers  that  companies  now 
possess  of  cutting  off  supplies  for  non-payment 
of  rates  in  advance.  No  doubt  the  companies 
have  to  do  with  a certain  proportion  of  trouble- 
some customers,  but,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
observed,  they  have  obtained  the  practical 
monopoly  of  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life 


on  very  favourable  terms,  and  the  very  mode- 
rate proposition  in  the  Bill,  that  a company- 
should  not  cut  off  the  supply  except  on  obtain- 
ing powers  to  do  so  from  a magistrate  or  from 
some  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  will  furnish 
exactly  the  amount  of  check  which  is  wanted 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  oppression,  while 
leaving  it  open  to  companies  to  obtain  power 
of  summary  procedure  in  cases  where  they  can 
show  good  cause  for  it.  The  pretence  of  the 
Bill  being  an  oppressive  one  to  the  water  com- 
panies is  absurd. 

THE  case  of  Spackman  v.  The  Board  of  Works 
J-  for  the  Plumstead  District,  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  26th  ult.,  and  to  which 
we  have  before  referred  as  being  of  consider- 
able importance  to  builders,  is  also  of  impor- 
tance as  giving  increased  weight  to  the  decision 
of  the  Superintending  Architect  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  as  regards  the  general- 
line  of  buildings.  The  appellant  Spackman' 
had  been  summoned  before  the  Magistrate  of 
Greenwich  Police-court  under  the  75th  Section 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment 
Act,  1862,  in  respect  of  certain  shops  erected 
by  him  in  Lee  High-road,  which  were  alleged 
to  be  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  build- 
ings in  that  road.  The  Magistrate  had  decided 
in  the  appellant’s  favour  on  the  ground  that 
the  certificate  of  the  Superintending  Architect 
was  not  binding  on  the  Magistrate,  who  heard 
evidence  and  inspected  the  premises,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  buildings  were  not  in 
advance  of  the  true  general  line  of  buildings. 
This  decision  was  reversed  by  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  on  the  ground  that  the  certi- 
ficate did  bind  the  Magistrate.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  and  remitted  the  case  to  the  Magistrate' 
to  direct  the  demolition  of  so  much  of  the 
buildings  as  were  erected  in  advance  of  the 
general  line  as  certified  by  the  Superintending- 
Architect.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords  with  the  result  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  was  upheld. 

THE  effect  of  this  decision  will  be  to 
-L  materially  increase  the  responsibility 
of  the  Superintending  Architect,  who  will  no 
longer  be  the  assessor  appointed  to  assist  the 
Magistrate  in  the  case  of  disputed  lines  of 
frontage,  but  the  virtual  judge  or  arbitrator, 
and  the  only  duty  of  the  Magistrate  in  these- 
cases  appears,  from  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  to  be  to  register  the  decisions  of 
the  Superintending  Architect,  and  to  make 
orders  for  the  removal  of  buildings  erected 
beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings.  It 
would  further  appear  that  not  only  has  this 
officer  power  to  determine  the  general  line  of 
buildings  in  the  case  of  buildings  actually 
erected,  but  that  he  may  also  define  the  line 
with  respect  to  buildings  proposed  to  be 
erected.  This  will  be  a considerable  advantage, 
as  hitherto  it  has  been  held  that  the  Super- 
intending Architect  was  not  empowered  to 
define  a line  except  when  some  building  had 
been  erected  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of 
buildings.  In  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  own 
words  : — “ If  the  matter  is  to  depend  upon  the 
Justice,  the  builder  and  the  Board  cannot  go 
before  the  Justice  until  the  building  has  been 
erected,  and  you  have  the  same  inconvenience 
which  arose  under  the  Act  of  1855  ; whereas, 
if  the  Superintending  Architect  is  to  decide, 
the  two  parties  may  settle  any  question  before 
him  before  any  expense  has  been  incurred  or 
anything  has  been  done.”  The  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  gives  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect a power  possessed  by  no  other  judge  or 
tribunal  in  the  kingdom,  as  his  decisions  are, 
practically,  without  appeal,  provided,  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  observes,  his  judgment  was 
honestly  given  and  the  necessary  preliminary- 
formalities  had  been  complied  with. 

IN  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  evidence  before  his 
own  Committee  on  the  restoration  of  West- 
minster Hall,  he  stated  that  “ the  completion 
of  the  Westminster  Palace  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  design  might  be  understood 
to  be  given  up.”  Who  has  given  it  up,  and 
when  ? That  it  will  be  deferred  is  likely 
enough.  The  object  now  is  to  prevent  any- 
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Iking  being  done  which  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  completion.  The  proposed  “cloister” 
treatment  of  Westminster  Hall,  as  now  seen 
in  the  model,  would  not  do  so,  though  we 
regard  it  a3  “playing  at  architecture”;  the 
paltry  new  building,  proposed  to  stand  at 
right  angles  to  the  north  end  of  Westminster 
Hall,  would  stand  in  the  way,  and,  as  the 
Committee  have  not  ventured  to  erect  a canvas 
representation  of  that  structure,  we  hope  we 
may  regard  that  as  “given  up.”  The  com- 
pletion of  the  cloister  design,  if  carried 
out,  and  if  Westminster  Hall  be  left  exposed  to 
view,  would  emphasise  the  discrepancy  between 
the  scale  of  these  details  and  those  of  Barry’s 
building.  The  public  who  take  any  interest 
in  architecture  will  hardly  support  the  idea 
that  the  completion  of  a great  national  build- 
ing is  to  be  declared  impossible  because  the 
Ex-First-Commis'ioner  of.  Works  does  not 
like  to  be  contradicted. 


picture  has  a grain  of  feeling  ; but,  as  repre- 1 lady  artists  of  the  day  are  represented  there  at 
sentations  in  painting  of  the  human  animal  and  all ; and  the  few  works  which  one  pauses  to 


the  equine  animal  respectively,  they  are  per- 
fect. Among  other  painters  represented  are 
Edouard  Fr&re,  Israels,  Van  Huanen,  DeBlaas, 
Dendy  Sadler,  Leader,  Brett,  Heffner,  Th. 
Weber,  &c.  There  are  some  good  small  archi- 
tectural bits,  especially  a “ V enice  ” by  It. 
Sen6t.  Four  hunting-pictures,  by  Mr.  T.  Blinks, 
representing  “ The  Run  of  the  Season,”  are 
admirable  studies  of  dogs  in  varied  action. 


DISCOVERIES  of  considerable  interest  have 
recently  been  made  at  Eining,  which  is, 
presumably,  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
Abusitia.  The  excavators  have  lighted  on 
a large  Roman  villa  with  extensive  baths. 
Besides  countless  architectural  matters,  which 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  heating  apparatus 
have  considerable  technical  interest,  relics  more 
distinctly  human  have  been  found.  Among 
these  are  the  skeleton  of  a woman,  with  by  her 
aide  a jug,  a glass  urn,  and  tear-bottles,  the  last 
offerings  to  the  dead ; also  the  apparatus  of  her 
toilette  hair-pins,  pearl  necklace,  and  bracelet ; 
aome  slight  sculptural  remains,  a woman’s  head 
in  marble,  and  a votive  stone  to  the  honour  of 
Dea  Fortuna  Augusta  Faustina,”  with  an 
inscription  of  four  lines  ; also  a number  of 
weapons,  coins,  rings,  fibuke,  spoons,  and  some 
$iles  with  Roman  stamps. 


THE  proposal  of  Lord  Brabazon,  on  behalf  of 
the  Public  Garden,  Boulevard,  and  Play- 
ground Association,  to  find  work  for  the  un- 
employed in  Dying  out  afresh  squares  and 
other  places  which  are  now  in  a neglected 
state,  is  a suggestion  which  may  be  said  to  be 
sound  as  well  as  philanthropic.  The  amount 
of  work  to  be  found  is,  of  course,  limited,  but 
a good  deal  may  be  done  with  permanent 
benefit  to  the  community.  A lady  has  given 
1.0001.  to  be  expended  in  this  manner,  and 
Lord  Brabazon  hopes  to  find  other  funds  forth- 
coming. 


look  at  are  all  by  those  who  do  not  require  a 
special  society  to  make  them  known  (Miss!1 
Kate  Macaulay,  Miss  Linnie  Watt,  Mrs.il 
Marrable,  and  others).  The  bulk  of  the  work) 
only  shows  that  there  are  a good  many  ladies 
who  take  pleasure  in  painting,  but  who  would 
have  no  chance  of  a place  in  high-class  general', 
exhibitions.  Any  woman  who  has  attainedii 
real  artistic  mastery  and  power  can  find  a place 
for  her  works  in  general  exhibitions,  by  thel 
side  of  the  works  of  men,  “ without  distinction!! 
of  age  or  sex.”  There  is  no  pretext,  therefore/! 
for  saying  that  women  need  an  exhibition  of 
their  own  to  make  their  talents  known.  Thel 
majority  of  the  works  that  are  hung  here  would 
be  refused  in  the  best  exhibitions,  not  because! 
they  are  by  women,  but  because  they  are 
deficient  in  artistic  power  and  interest.  Then 
why  exhibit  them  ? 


IN  the  course  of  excavations  at  the  Propylrca 
at  Athens  a number  of  cornice  mouldings, 
made  of  porous  stone,  have  been  discovered. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  these  belong  to 
the  older  Propyltea,  and  that  when  the  new 
building  was  erected,  in  the  fifth  century  B.O., 
they  were  used,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  as 
building  materials.  The  stones  are  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and  have  been  brilliantly 
coloured  in  red,  blue,  and  gold.  They  will, 
therefore,  serve  as  valuable  instances  of  deco- 
rative architectural  painting.  The  account  of 
these  discoveries  in  the  “Berliner  Philologische 
Wochenschrift  ” i3  accompanied  by  a sketch  of 
the  south  wing  of  the  Propylma,  conjecturally 
restored  and  seen  from  the  south-west.  The 
new  restoration,  based  on  these  recent  dis- 
coveries, differs  materially  from  that  of  Bohn, 
but  the  sketch  given  in  the  German  paper  is 
bo  exceedingly  b.id  and  meagre  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  dealing  with  seriously. 


ANEW  society  of  artists  is  about  to  be 
founded  at  Paris,  that  of  the  Pastellists. 
Besides  other  eminent  names  among  its 
founders,  we  notice  those  of  MM.  Baudry  and 
Boulanger,  of  the  Acadtfmie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
and  those  of  MM.  Cazin,  G.  Dubufe,  Duez, 
-Jules  Lefebvre,  Emile  Ltivy,  Th.  Rousseau,  and 
Mdme.  Madeleine  Lemaire.  The  society,  of 
which  M.  Roger  Ballu  is  President,  will  open 
an  exhibition  in  the  April  of  each  year,  at  the 
rooms  of  M.  Georges  Petit,  its  vice-president, 
in  the  Rue  de  S&ze.  The  first  exhibition  will 
open  on  the  1st  of  April  next,  and  will  in- 
clude a very  interesting  collection  of  works  by 
French  masters  of  the  last  century. 


’THERE  are  some  very  good  pictures  to  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  & Son’s 
Galleries  in  the  Haymarket,  notably  two  by 
G6rome,  “In  the  Desert”  (26),  and  “The 
Bath  ” (109).  The  first  represents  a bright 
bay  Arab  horse  lying  with  his  head  in  his 
master’s  lap,  apparently  fallen  from  ex- 
haustion ; the  horse  is  “ end  on  ” to  the 
•pectator,  and  the  drawing  and  painting  of 


;he  animal  m this  extremely  difficult  position 
form  « > « - 


i a triumph  of  technical  power  such  as  is 
not  often  met  with.  “ The  Bath  ’>  represents  a 
blond  girl  kneeling  on  a seat  by  the  bath 
waiting  to  receive  a douche  from  a negro 
attendant  m bright  orange  turban.  Neither 


THE  collection  of  Frederick  Walker’s  water- 
colour drawings  at  Mr.  Dunthorne’s 


Gallery,  in  Vigo-street,  is  not  quite  as  import- 
ant or  complete  as  we  had  been  led  to  sup- 
pose, and  we  looked  in  vain  for  some  well- 
remembered  favourites.  But  even  so  much  ol 
Walker’s  work  as  is  shown  here  is  enough  to 
afford  more  matter  for  study  and  pleasure  than 
most  exhibitions  of  a much  larger  size  afford  ; 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  masterly  in  its  way. 
It  serves  to  remind  us  again,  rather  sadly,  what 
a genius  was  lost  to  English  art,  and  what  a 
great  career  cut  short,  by  Walker’s  early  death. 


THE  erection  of  the  new  buildings  at  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  as  formerly  de-1 
scribed  in  these  columns,  is  meeting  with 
considerable  opposition.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  an  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
gymnasium  and  janitor’s  lodge  would  destroy:! 
to  a certain  extent,  the  architectural  complete-' 
ness  of  the  building,  and  proposals  were  made 
as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  active  steps  te : 
prevent  their  being  erected. 


AT  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  room  is  to  be  seen 
a charming  collection  of  sixty  three  draw- 
ings, by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  illustrating 
“ Shakspeare’s  River.”  These  are  various 
sketches  on  the  Avon,  many  of  them  rather 
finished  drawings,  illustrating  some  beautiful 
bits  of  English  scenery,  and  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  landscape  art  on  a small  scale.  An 
account  of  the  trip,  given  by  the  artist  in  a 
pamphlet  accompanying  the  catalogue  and 
embellished  with  some  woodcuts,  furnishes  a 
general  commentary  on  the  collection,  the 
drawings  of  each  place  mentioned  being 
identified  by  marginal  numbers. 


^T  the  business  meeting  of  the  Institute  on 


Monday,  when  a memoir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hadfield  was  read,  a number  of  his  designs  for 
churches  were  exhibited,  which  illustrate  some 
of  the  best  class  of  work  of  the  Gothic  revival, 
now  a thing  of  history,  but  still  dear  to  the 
memory  and  associations  of  many  of  us. 


TF  the  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Allan,  member 
A ot  the  Scottish  Water-Colour  Society, 
which  are  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
well  s,  represent  any  thing  like  the  average  level 
of  work  among  the  members  of  that  Society,  it 
is  artistically  in  a very  flourishing  condition. 
Mr.  Allan  has  collected  a series  of  drawings 
made  in  Venice,  Spain,  France,  England,  and 
Scotland,  his  native  country  rather  predomi- 
nating in  the  selection.  These  are  drawings 
in  a genuine  water-colour  style, — free,  broad, 
and  powerful  for  the  most  part  ; and  many  of 
them  are  of  considerable  interest  to  architects 
from  the  admirable  delineation  of  some  out-of- 
the-way  bits  ot  picturesque  architecture  with 
which  few  people  on  this  side  the  Tweed 
are  practically  acquainted.  Among  these  are 
the  drawings  of  “ St.  Monan’s  Parish  Church  ” 
(49)  ; Old  Town  Hall,  Crail”  (34)  ; “ Pitten- 
weem  Parish  Church”  (7)  ; “ High  Street”  of 
the  same  little  town  (47)  ; and  the  better 
nown  Elgin  Cathedral”  (1).  There  are 
some  good  Thames  and  Venetian  studies  also. 


THE  “ Society  of  Lady  Artists  » opened  their 
annual  exhibition  in  Great  Marlboroueh- 
street  this  week,  the  private  view  being  last 
Saturday;  but  we  regret  to  say  the  quality  of 
the  exhibition  does  not  tend  at  all  to  modify 


LT  is  not  generally  known  that,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  Princes-street  was  to  have  ai 
continuous  row  of  buildings  on  both  sides.  Thid 
was  most  fortunately  prevented,  but  a beginningi 
was  made  at  the  east  end  by  the  erectionc 
of  what  are  called  the  new  buildings,  to  the 
west  of  the  General  Post  Office.  The  back  ol'. 
these  buildings  faces  the  west,  and  is  far  from 
Jghtly.  The  ground  immediately  behind]' 
them,  which  was  occupied  originally  by  stables. 
&c  , has  been  acquired  by  the  North  British 
Railway,  and  upon  this  ground  the  Company 
proposed  to  build  a hotel.  This  proposals; 
caused  an  outcry  from  neighbouring  proprietors), 
but  it  appears  that  the  city  does  not  possess 
a servitude  over  the  ground.  The  erection- 
of  a hotel  here  would,  if  carried  out  in  ar 
appropriate  manner,  form  a happy  termination: 
to  the  east  end  of  this  fine  street.  A proposa-: 
has  been  made  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  railway  company 
to  have  the  line  of  frontage  of  the  new  hotel 
thrown  back  to  the  same  line  as  that  of  thd 
north  fagade  of  the  Post  Office,  an  improve-’ 
ment  much  needed  at  a point  where  there  is 
frequently  a conjunction  of  traffic,  and  which.! 
if  not  carried  out,  may  be  a subject  of  lasting 
regret. 


J"T  has  been  determined  to  remove  en  mam 


to  an  adjacent  site  the  large  house  in 
Whitehall  which  was  lately  occupied  by  Lord 
Carrington.  Careful  estimates  have  been  pre- 
pared, the  necessary  funds  have  been  provided,! 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  work  has  been 
placed  upon  Major  - General  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  R.E.  The  house  stands  upon  Crown- 
property,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  domestic 
works  of  the  architect,  Sir  Wm.  Chambers/ 
which  remain  intact.  Its  exterior  presentsi 
nothing  architecturally  remarkable  ; but  the! 
beauty  of  the  interior  is  well  known,  and  was 
partially  illustrated  a few  months  ago  in  thei 
Builder  (Aug.  9, 1884).  There  has  of  late  years 
been  too  much  activity  on  the  part  of  thei 
destroying  angel,  and  many  houses  of  great 
historic  interest  (amongst  them  the  several 
residences  <>f  Milton,  e.g.),  which  might  have 
been  wisely  preserved  for  our  posterity/ 
have  wholly  disappeared.  It  is  time  that) 
some  effort  should  bo  made  in  high! 
places  to  discountenance  the  wholesale  de-- 
struction  which  has  heretofore  been  going  on 
around  us.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar! 
satisfaction  that  we  regard  this  attempt  to 
save  from  the  spoiler  one,  at  least,  of  the  many? 
characteristic  works  of  our  ancestors.  It  is? 
estimated  that  structures  of  the  class  to  whichi 


t-hp  nni„iAn  I V “ ‘ "luuiry  estimated  tnat  structures  or  the  class  to  wnicrn 

good  artistic  „h^Ti.b™?„Je’TIe.l8ed.t:hft  110  Lord  Carrington's  house  belongs,  may  be 


‘ ■ . uiiu  no  -Lora  uamngton  s house  Delongs,  may  ue 

• ject  is  served  by  the  existence  removed  bodily  for  one  half  the  sum  they! 
society,  bcarcely  any  of  the  really  able  1 would  cost  to  rebuild.  The  intended  experi-i 
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ment  in  Whitehall,  although  common  enough 
in  America,  is  a novelty  with  us,  and  will  be 
watched  with  general  curiosity. 


H1HE  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  have  got 
-L  together  in  their  well-known  room  a very 
valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  examples 
of  Persian  and  Arab  art,  the  aim  of  the 
exhibition  being  to  illustrate  especially  the 
more  important  phases  of  the  art  of  Persia, 
“ and  its  effluent  arts  of  Damascus  and 
Rhodes.”  Ceramic  art  is  most  fully  repre- 
sented ; but  there  are  also  some  beautiful 
examples  of  metal,  some  of  them  of  special 
interest  in  regard  to  form  and  character, 
and,  among  the  limited  amount  of  textile 
fabrics  to  be  seen  are  one  or  two  specimens  of 
1 remarkable  beauty  of  design  and  execution. 

; The  catalogue  is  prefaced  by  a short  analytical 
essay  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Wallis.  We 
j shall  return  to  the  subject,  and  consider  the 
I collection  more  in  detail,  the  crowded  state  of 
i our  columns  precluding  any  lengthened  notice 
of  it  this  week.  Among  the  contributors  to 
; the  collection  are  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr.  G. 
Aitchison,  Mr.  Ionides,  Mr.  Louis  Huth,  and 
; a good  many  other  members  of  the  club. 


THE  COMMONPLACE  OE 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

I The  subject  I have  chosen  for  my  lecture  is 
! certainly  not  the  most  attractive  that  could  have 
■ been  selected,  and  even  seems  to  require  some 
| apology,  for  commonplace  at  first  sight  does 
: not  promise  to  be  interesting.  Lectures  on 
t architectural  subjects  generally  deal  with  the 
I grander  side  of  architecture  and  its  higher 
i branches, — with  buildings  on  a large  scale,  with 
the  use  of  costly  materials,  or  with  sculptured 
and  other  adornments  in  stone,  marble,  wood 
glass,  or  metal ; and,  as  a rule,  it  is  very  proper 
, that  it  should  be  so.  When  a subject  has  to  be 
1 mastered  we  naturally  attack  first  that  Bide 
i which  seems  to  present  it  to  us  in  its  fullest 
'development  and  in  greatest  perfection.  If  we 
iwant  to  study  the  poetry  of  our  own  or  another 
(language  we  naturally  read  first  the  great  and 
not  the  minor  poets.  By  studying  the  great 
(masters,  who  are  the  recognised  authorities,  we 
very  reasonably  suppose  we  shall  obtain  a true 
‘idea  of  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  national 
ipoetieal  style  much  more  readily  than  if  we 
began  at  the  other  end  with  the  ballads  and 
popular  literature,  or  even  the  second-rate 
'poets.  And  in  the  same  way  with  painting  ; 
one  naturally  studies  the  work  of  the  great 
’masters  in  each  school  first,  and  leaves  for 
future  and  supplementary  study  that  of  their 
ifollowers  or  less  conspicuous  companions.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  proper  for  architectural 
;students  to  acquaint  themselves  first  with  what 
may  be  called  the  monumental  architecture, — 
!that  of  the  great  public  monuments  of  the  art 
lin  their  own  country  and  abroad,  and  to  learn 
ifrom  them  what  architecture  is  at  its  best ; for 
lit  is  in  them  that  they  may  expect  to  find  it  at 
its  best,  not  only  because  those  buildings  are 
larger  and  more  splendid  than  others,  but 
because,  being  more  important,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  most  skilled  workmen  of  the 
day  were  called  to  work  upon  them,  and  that 
they  are,  consequently,  the  fruit  of  the  ripest 
experience  of  their  style  and  age. 

And  yet  while  we  study  our  art  in  cathedrals 
and  minsters,  palaces,  and  public  buildings,  it 
is  obvious  that  very  few  indeed  among  us  can 
expect  an  opportunity  of  erecting  great  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  this  kind ; and  while  we 
study  in  museums  the  more  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite triumphs  of  the  minor  plastic  arts  with 
which  an  architect  has  to  acquaint  himself, 
goldsmith’s  or  silversmith’s  work,  enamels,  in- 
lays, and  the  finer  work  of  the  chisel,  or  of  the 
modeller  in  bronze,  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
very  rarely  have  to  make  any  direct  use  of  our 
studies  by  designing  or  directing  work  of  this 
iilaborate  and  expensive  nature.  The  knowledge 
if  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  we  have 
acquired  in  the  fanes  of  Rome,  Vienna,  or 
Amiens,  or  those  of  York,  Ripon,  and  Beverley, 
ir  among  the  ruins  of  Fountains,  Rivaulx,  and 
yland,  may  never  be  called  upon  for  more 
'faaD  a m°dest  village  church ; and  our  kuow- 
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ledge  of  civil  or  domestic  architecture  gathered 
from  the  stately  piles  of  Rome  and  Florence,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal,  or  nearer 
home  at  Kirby,  Knole,  Andley  End,  Hampton 
Court,  and  Burleigh,  or  in  the  academic  halls 
of  our  ancient  universities,  may  never  find  an 
outlet  more  important  than  some  suburban  villa 
or  small  country  parsonage. 

There  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  an  irony  ii 
this  disproportion  between  our  studies  and  our 
performances,  a disproportion  to  be  found 
perhaps  in  all  professions  to  some  extent,  but 
more  strongly  accentuated  in  ours  than  in  most 
others.  And  yet  it  is  in  reality  a natural  and 
inevitable  state  of  things.  Architecture  must 
be  studied  as  a whole  or  we  shall  never  under- 
stand the  separate  parts  of  the  subject;  our 
village  churches  will  be  ill-designed  unless  we 
have  studied  our  art  in  the  minster  as  well  as 
in  humbler  buildings  more  on  the  scale  of  our 
own,  and  we  shall  have  small  success  in  design- 
ing our  small  country-houses  unless  we  kno 
what  can  be  done  and  has  been  done  on  a more 
important  scale  by  the  great  masters  of  our  art. 

I would,  therefore,  say  to  the  architectural 
student, — continue  to  study  architecture  as  a 
whole  ; as  an  art  applicable  to  great  works  and 
small ; and  to  prepare  yourself  for  whatever 
fortune  may  throw  in  your  way.  For  if  the 
high  prizes  and  the  splendid  opportunities  that 
fall  only  to  the  few  should  never  fall  to  your 
share,  knowledge  and  mastery  of  your  art  will 
be  as  useful  to  you  in  your  own  simpler  work  as 
if  you  had  bad  the  widest  scope  for  its  employ- 
ment, and  this  knowledge  and  mastery  is  only 
to  be  had  by  the  study  of  all  that  architecture 
has  done  and  can  do. 

The  student,  therefore,  need  not  be  dis- 
appointed entirely,  nor  think  his  training  thrown 
away  if  he  finds  himself  confined  to  a less 
ambitious  class  of  work  than  he  had  hoped  for, 
and  pictured  tohimself  as  enteringinto  his  future 
career.  Like  every  other  pursuit,  architecture 
has  its  “commonplace and  one  object  I have  in 
view  to-night  is  to  point  out  the  great  import- 
ance of  its  commonplace  side.  There  was  no 
doubt  a time  when  architecture  was  thought  to 
be  a luxury  which  only  the  wealthy  few  could 
command  ; but  that  time  has  happily  passed 
away,  and  we  have  begun  to  recogniso  it  as  an 
art  that  may  be  applied  to  small  things  as  well 
as  great,  and  one  whose  function  it  is  to  make 
life  pleasanter  to  the  many  as  well  as  to  the 
few.  And  as  the  lives  of  most  people  are 
necessarily  commonplace,  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  meaning  in  the  word,  so  the 
character  of  their  homes  to  be  consistent 
should  be  commonplace  also;  and  unless  archi- 
tecture can  adapt  itself  to  commonplace  re- 
quirements and  commonplace  circumstances  it 
fails  to  be  a popular  art,  aud  to  nineteen  people 
out  of  twenty  it  will  be  of  no  use  at  all. 

What  is  it  that  ordinary  men  and  women 
have  a right  to  expect  architecture  to  do  for 
them?  Its  proper  function  is  to  take  up  the 
work  where  the  arl  of  building  stops,  and  to 
provide  us  with  houses  that  are  not  only  well 
built  and  wholesome,  but  attractive  and  plea- 
sant to  live  in ; with  churches  that  are  not 
merely  large  enough  to  hold  the  congregation, 
but  also  decorous  and  solemn ; with  halls  and 
places  of  public  assembly,  that  besides  being 
convenient  and  airy  have  an  appearance  and  a 
dignity  befitting  their  purpose.  As  long  as  we 
have  eyesight  aud  sense  to  distinguish  one  form 
and  one  colour  from  another  we  shall  never 
think  it  enough  that  our  house  is  sub- 
stantially built,  conveniently  planned,  well 
drained,  and  properly  ventilated;  all  these 
conditions  come  at  tne  beginning,  they  belong 
to  the  art  of  building,  and  lie  outside 
the  province  of  architecture  entirely  ; they 
are  matters  of  course,  without  which  we  should 
not  be  content  to  live  in  the  house  at  all.  We 
want  something  more  than  this : our  home 
must  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; its  outline  must  be 
well  imagined,  its  doors  and  windows  well  pro- 
portioned, its  colouring  harmonious,  and  such 
decorative  features  as  we  are  able  to  afford 
ourselves  must  bo  artistically  designed,  however 
simple  and  unpretending  they  may  be.  We 
want  pretty  wall-papers,  harmonious  draperies 
and  carpets,  and  characteristic  furniture;  above 
all,  we  like  our  house  to  have  some  individuality 
of  character,  like  ourselves,  who  are  not  quite 
of  the  same  pattern  as  other  people. 

All  these  are  really  very  commonplace 
demands,  and  are  really  within  every  one’s 
reach,  be  his  means  as  small  as  you  please, 
provided  he  goes  to  work  in  the  right  way  to 
get  it.  And  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 


difficult  to  find  than  a successful  piece  of  arohi 
tecture  of  this  commonplace  kind,  because,  as  a 
rule,  men  do  not  go  to  work  in  the  right  way  to 
achieve  success  within  these  restricted  limits. 
On  the  contrary,  they  generally  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  these  limits,  and  seem  to  think  that  a 
house  which  satisfies  these  modest  requirements 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  architec- 
ture at  all,  unless  they  add  something  to  give  it 
an  architectural  character.  It  is,  as  a general 
rule,  precisely  this  addition  which  is  the  ruin 
of  it.  The  requirements  above  named  make 
very  little  demand  upon  positive  architectural 
details;  they  afford  scarcely  any  opportunity  for 
them ; they  are  even  inconsistent  with  their 
presence,  and  if  we  insist  on  dragging  them  in, 
they  destroy  the  appropriateness  of  the  building 
to  its  circumstances.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
execrable  design  of  most  of  the  houses  built  for 
professional  or  commercial  men  that  are  spring- 
ing up  in  and  near  our  great  towns.  I do  not 
know  whether  Leeds  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  but  unless  it  is  very  superior  in  taste  to 
London  and  other  English  towns,  your  owa 
experience  will  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  a walk  in  the  suburbs  without  having  your 
eyes  shocked  and  your  temper  ruffled  by  the 
vulgar  architectural  pretence  of  nearly  every 
other  house  you  see.  The  provoking  thing  about 
it  is  that  the  very  persons  who  live  in  these 
houses  from  choice,  or  are  forced  to  live  there 
from  necessity,  do,  in  theory  at  all  events, 
profess  to  admire,  and  in  great  measure  honestly 
do  admire,  simplicity.  What  is  the  ideal 
country  home  that  the  citizen  delights  to  picture 
to  himself  in  imagination,  whither  he  thinks  he 
should  like  to  retire  and  spend  the  autumu  of 
his  days?  Some  gray  farm-house  of  lichen- 
covered  stone  or  mellowed  brick  that  he  has 
seen  in  his  holidays,  some  larger  cottage  than 
usual  with  high  tiled  roof,  dormer  windows,  and 
rustic  porch,  approached  by  a straight  walk 
between  flower-beds  and  clipped  hedges.  In 
imagination,  at  all  events,  he  longs  for  rustic 
simplicity.  His  ideal  is  unpretending  and 
homely  enough,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  he  should  not  realise  it  if,  as  I have 
said,  he  goes  to  work  in  the  proper  way.  And 
how  does  he  realise  his  dream  ? or  rather,  how 
does  his  architect  or  builder,  or  both  together, 
realise  it  for  him  ? No  simple  cottage  or  farm- 
house for  them.  They  run  up  miniature  turrets, 
containing  inaccessible  rooms,  and  covered  with 
high  steeple-crowned  roofs;  they  round  off 
their  corners  or  disguise  them  with  bay  windows 
placed  in  an  absurd  manner  obliquely  across  the 
angle  of  the  buildings,  strange  excrescences  that 
fritter  away  money,  weaken  the  construction,, 
and  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  commodious- 
neBS  of  the  rooms.  They  crown  the  roof  with 
ridiculous  or  useless  balustrades  surrounding 
lead  flats,  on  which  no  sensible  person  would 
ever  think  of  setting  foot.  They  flank  the  little 
doorway  with  officious  columns  and  carved 
capitals  that  seem  put  there  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  arch  to  be 
earned.  The  walls  are  bedecked  with  cheap 
terra-cotta  ornaments,  the  gables  armed  with 
finials  or  bristling  with  spikes,  the  balconies  and 
railings  furnished  with  showy  cast-iron  work. 
But  I need  not  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  the 
various  splendours  or  offences  of  villa  architec- 
ture. We  are  all,  unfortunately,  only  too  well 
acquainted  with  them ; they  haunt  us  in  our 
walks  and  drives,  and  meet  our  gaze  as  we  turn 
the  pages  of  the  week'y  architectural  papers. 
There  are,  I suppose,  people  who  like  this  kind 
of  work,  or,  at  all  events,  builders  think  there 
are  such  people,  because  otherwise  our  suburbs 
would  not  be  so  constantly  disgraced  by  it,  but 
I think  most  of  those  who  live  in  such  houses 
live  there  because  they  have  to  put  up  with 
what  they  can  get,  from  necessity  and  not  from 
choice.  The  citizen  who  dreamed  of  a farm- 
house or  rural  cottage,  although  he  calls  his  new 
house  a grange  or  a farm,  or  a cottage,  and 
names  it  after  this  or  that  tree,  plan',  or 
flower,  can  hardly  delude  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  has  got  what  he  sighed  for,  aud  has  in 
fact  been  somewhat  hardly  dealt  with. 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  this  subject  from 
the  suburbs  into  the  crowded  streets  of  our 
great  towns,  where  ordinary  shops  and  private 
houses  that  call  for  no  display  are  loaded  with 
unmeaning  ornamentation,  which,  if  not  bad 
in  itself,  becomes  bad  because  it  is  unmeaning, 
having  no  justification  in  the  purposes  or  uses 
of  the  building  to  which  it  is  applied. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  tire  you  with  a 
diatribe  against  Cockney  architecture,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  your  Association 
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numbered  among  its  members  any  one  who 
required  to  bo  warned  against  tho  sins  of 
vulgarity  and  pretentiousness  of  which  it  is 
guilty.  These  buildings  stand  self-condemned 
in  the  eyes  of  any  one  whose  judgment  is 
vrorth  having,  and  although  it  is  an  unhappy 
faot  that  they  aro  designed  and  carried  out 
by  men  who  call  themselves  architects,  there 
can,  I willingly  believe,  be  no  reason  for  my 
occupying  your  time  with  them  any  further. 
My  object  is  a different  one.  I wish  to  point 
out  that  these  offences  against  good  taste  and 
propriety  would  not  be  committed  if  architects 
and  the  world  generally  recognised  the  principle 
that  architecture  has  a commonplace  side,  and 
that  it  can  find  plenty  to  do  in  tho  way  of  making 
our  buildings  beautiful  and  attractive  without 
euch  violent  struggles  to  be  original  and  pic- 
turesque. 

There  are,  of  course,  men  in  whose  eyes  archi- 
tecture is  a matter  of  orders  and  entablatures, 
columns  and  arches,  traceries  and  mouldings, 
and  who  cannot  conoeivc  tho  possibility  of  its 
existing  without  them  ; just  as  there  have  been 
and  still  aro  painters  who  think  that  a picture 
must  represent  some  grand  historical  or  heroic 
scene,  or  some  strange  natural  effect,  or  some 
unusual  piece  of  landscape,  and  who  think  ordi- 
nary scenes  of  every-day  experience  unworthy 
of  their  pencil.  But  wo  know  very  well  what 
tedious  dull  work  these  painters  have  left  us, 
and  how  little  interest  their  ambitious  can- 
vasses possess,  and  we  gladly  turn  away  from 
their  handiwork  to  tho  simple  unaffected  pic- 
tures of  nature  as  we  know  her,  in  which  we  find 
not  only  more  of  human  interest  to  satisfy  us, 
but  more  truth,  closer  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
keener  artistic  sensibility.  For  it  implies  a cer- 
tain dulness  of  the  imagination  when  it  can 
only  be  aroused  by  violent  appeals  ; we  do  not 
need  to  shout  except  to  a deaf  man  ; and  so  in 
art  extravagant  designs  calculated  to  impress 
vulgar  observers  will  offend  and  wound  those 
who  are  less  thick-skinned  and  more  impres- 
sionable. And  do  not  forget  that  many  modes 
of  architectural  design  that  are  appropriate 
enough  to  monumental  buildings  become  extra- 
vagant when  applied  inappropriately  to  common- 
place objects.  Architecture  is  good  and  noble 
only  so  long  as  it  is  suitable  and  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances  or  occasion  of  its  employ- 
ment, and  consequently  for  the  commonplace 
of  ordinary  life  we  must  have  a commonplace 
architecture. 

This  is  merely  saying  in  other  words  that 
good  art  depends  on  an  accurate  sense  of  pro- 
portion : that  just  as  a good  literary  style  de- 
pends on  the  nice  accommodation  of  words  to 
the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  to  the 
intelligence  of  those  to  whom  it  is  intended  to 
convey  them,  so  a good  architectural  design 
depends  for  its  merit  on  being  proportionate  to 
the  dignity  and  character  of  the  building,  and 
of  those  who  use  it  and  to  whom  it  belongs. 


later  Post-Gothic  style  by  a plain  architrave 
surmounted  perhaps  by  a modest  hood  for 
shelter.  Indoors  the  same  simplicity  prevails  : 
there  are  plain  square  rooms,  with  no  intentional 
irregularities  of  shape ; a methodical  arrange- 
ment of  plan  according  to  a typo  generally 
accepted  for  buildings  of  that  class  ; thero  is 
no  restless  attempt  to  avoid  the  ordinary  way 
of  planning ; everything  is  straightforward, 
unaffected,  modest,  and,  in  a word,  commonplace. 

Architecture,  then,  may  bo  commonplace  and 
yet  charming.  Indeed,  it  is  a question  whether 
the  total  sum  of  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  art  does  not  owe  more  to  these  humbler 
examples  than  to  its  more  splendid  achieve- 
ments. For  it  is  of  more  direct  consequence  to 
that  the  homes  we  live  in  and  those  of  our 
friends  whom  we  visit  should  be  pleasing  and 
in  good  taste,  than  that  our  neighbourhood 
should  be  adorned  by  a few  magnificent  build- 
And  that  they  may  be  pleasing  and  in 


st  fails  in  this  nothing  else  will  suffice  to  redeem 
it.  It  matters  not  how  good  its  details  are  i! 
they  are  inappropriate,  nor  how  much  skill  and 
thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  if  they 
are  misplaced. 

Now,  those  purely  architectural  forms  which 
have  been  developed  in  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  I have  called  “monumental” 
buildings,  are  clearly  disproportionate  and  mis- 
placed in  the  dwelling-houses  of  ordinary 
people  of  moderate  means,  and,  consequently, 
they  never  fail  to  offend.  The  little  roofs  of 
euch  houses  as  these  require  no  conical  or 
pyramidal  excrescences  to  break  their  skyline, 
nor  their  narrow  frontage  any  turrets  or  breaks 
to  interrupt  them.  Their  small  windows  want 
no  traceries  to  block  them  up,  nor  do  their  puny 
doors  require  shafts  with  base  and  capital  to 
oarry  their  insignificant  arches.  All  these  are 
impertinencie8  and  vulgar  intrusions  : they  are 
like  the  cheap  finery  worn  by  people  who  wish 
to  dress  like  those  who  aro  richer  than  they  are  : 
they  make  sensible  persons  reflect  that  the 
money  they  cost  might  have  been  much  better 
spent  in  making  the  walls  thicker  or  the  timbers 
larger,  or  the  rooms  bigger,  and  that  the  house 
might  have  been  not  only  much  more  com- 
fortable but  much  more  comely  if  it  had  been 
less  showy.  The  old  houses  of  a moderate  size 
that  so  charm  us  in  town  and  country  had  no 
need  of  any  of  these  forced  extravagances. 
Straight  Bimple  roofs,  ending  in  plain  gables, 
sufficed  for  them  ; their  windows,  if  divided  at 
all,  were  divided  by  simple  raullions  of  a pattern 
which  runs  through  a whole  county  or  district 
with  little  or  no  variation;  their  doors  were 
aurrounded  by  the  simplest  moulding,  or  in  the 


good  taste  it  is  essential  that  their  architecture, 
furniture,  and  decoration  should  all  be  in  pro- 
portion to  one  auother,  and  to  the  scale  and 
importance  of  the  house  itself,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  building.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  exactly  tho  limit  which  divides  the  sphere 
of  positive  architecture  from  that  of  common- 
place. Indeed,  it  is  impossible,  for  exceptional 
cases  arise  which  defy  general  rule.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  depend  on  considerations  of  size, 
for  many  very  large  buildings,  such  as  ware- 
houses and  railway  stations,  have  only  common- 
place uses  to  fulfil,  and  nowhere  are  architec- 
tural impertinences  more  offensive  than  in 
them.  And  in  tho  case  of  dwelling-houses  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  houses  of,  for 
instance,  a certain  rental,  may  be  treated  in  a 
more  distinctly  architectural  manner  than  those 
of  a lower  rental, — though,  of  courso,  as  a rule, 
houses  should  be  simpler  in  proportion  as  they 
are  smaller.  There  is,  however,  one  large  class, 
— indeed,  the  largest  class, — of  ordinary  resi- 
dences, which,  from  its  circumstances,  admits 
only  of  commonplace  treatment,  and  never  fails 
to  be  offensive  tinless  it  is  treated  in  that  way. 

I mean  houses  that  are  built  wholesale  to  cover 

building  estate,  built  probably  by  one  man, 
very  likely  from  one  set  of  plans,  and  at  one 
time. 

It  is  possible  that  no  more  difficult  problem 
could  be  set  to  an  architect  than  the  successful 
achievement  of  a largo  building  scheme  of  this 
kind.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  prove  this 
wo  have  only  to  use  our  eyes  to  see  what 
deplorable  failures,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  most  such  schemes  result  in.  To  say 
nothing  of  those  cases,  tho  most  numerous  of 
all,  where  tho  houses  are  designed  by  persons 
who  know  nothing  of  architecture  and  who 
would  not  succeed  in  any  kind  of  building,  the 
result  is  often  very  little  better  where  an  archi- 
tect is  employed  whose  work  elsewhere  we  have 
had  reason  to  admire  and  respect.  The  specula- 
tive builder  asks  for  a design  for  a single  house 
which  is  to  be  made  use  of  over  and  over  again 
some  twenty  or  thirty  or  even  a hundred  times 
in  the  roads  or  streets  which  he  has  laid  out. 
In  his  ignorance  he  supposes  that  if  he  gets  a 
good  design  from  a good  architect  his  estate 
will  be  covered  with  well-designed  houses;  and 
so  it  might  be  if  the  architect  had  a chance  of 
designing  all  the  houses,  but  in  fact  he  designs 
only  one.  Grant  that  he  makes  this  design  the 
best  he  can,  and  that  if  only  this  one  house 
were  built  it  would  be  an  excellent  piece  of 
architecture,  still  the  mere  repetition  of  it  so 
many  times  in  close  proximity  is  fatal.  The 
better  it  would  be  if  it  stood  alone,  the  worse  it 
is  if  only  one  of  a series,  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  an  absolute  rule  and  a very  proper  test  for 
this  kind  of  building. 

In  designing  a single  house,  which  is  to  stand 
among  others  by  different  hands,  or,  perhaps, 
quite  alone,  and  especially  in  building  for  the 
person  who  is  to  live  there,  an  architect  may 
legitimately  indulge  himself  in  original  fancies, 
and  give  his  house  a distinctive  and  individual 
character.  He  will  consult  the  habits  and  tastes 
and  occupations  of  the  owner,  and,  if  they  are 
in  any  way  special,  he  will  arrange  his  house 
on  a special  plan ; and  the  architectural 
features,  howover  simple,  will  have  some  sort 
of  individual  character,  in  consequence  of 
being  designed  for  a particular  building,  and 
with  some  knowledge  of  those  who  are  to  live 
there.  It  is  only  on  these  terms  that  domestic 
architecture  of  a really  high  order  is  attainable 
nowadays,  and  it  was  only  under  the  same  con- 
ditions that  the  delightful  domestio  architecture 
of  the  past  was  produced. 


But,  if  a house  with  any  individuality  of  ' 

design  such  as  this  is  taken  and  multiplied 
twenty-fold,  thirty-fold,  or  a hundred-fold,  the  n 
special  features  become  meaningless,  the  i 
original  fancies  cease  to  be  original  and 
become  tedious,  and  the  design,  which  pleased  I, 
singly,  nauseates  by  repetition.  This  seems  to  > 
me  the  reason  why  building  estates  that  are  ii 
laid  out  and  built  over  from  tho  designs  of 
really  good  architects  are  so  constantly  very  't 
little  better  than  those  that  are  built  over  by  - 
very  inferior  men  of  no  pretensions  to  archi-  - 
tectural  skill.  The  design  is  made  as  if  for  1 
a single  house,  and  might,  possibly,  have  been  i 
very  successful  in  the  case  of  a single  house,  , 
and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  ruined  by  repeti-  -* 
tion  over  a large  area. 

Now,  it  is  of  no  use  docrying  the  system  of  f 
wholesale  speculative  building : it  is  the  order  r 
of  the  day,  and  one  of  the  necessities  of  our  n 
age,  I suppose,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  1 
with.  The  people  who  can  find  the  ready 
money  required  for  building  a house  for  them-  - 
selves  are  very  few  compared  to  those  who 
can  find  the  means  to  pay  a high  annual  1 
rental,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  build  i 
a single  house  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  several  V 
at  once.  We  must  accept  the  systom  of  specu-  •; 
lativo  builders,  building  leases,  wholesale  use  a 
of  designs,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  this  i 
extremely  artificial  mode  of  providing  houses  i 
for  the  many,  and  we  must  try  to  make  the  tl 
best  of  it. 

Now,  do  what  we  may,  the  conditions  are  e 
commonplace  enough,  and  that  is  the  very  first  i 
thing  to  be  recognised  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  i 
making  anything  tolerable  of  such  building  as  i 
this.  And  if  fitness,  or  exact  correspondence  « 
with  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  i 
occasion,  is  the  mainspring  of  all  good  archi-  i: 
tecture,  the  style  of  such  buildings  must  be  i 
simple  and  commonplace.  It  can  hardly  be  too  i 
plain  and  too  free  from  individuality  of  design.-  J 
Only  the  simplest  architectural  features,  and  n 
such  as  are  most  obviously  connected  with  the  < 
construction,  can  on  any  account  be  allowed,  1 
and  even  of  them  the  fewer  there  are  the  better,  i 
No  caprices  or  fancies  of  ornament  must  be 
attempted,  because,  however  good  they  may  be  > 
singly,  they  pall  by  repetition  ; no  quaintness  it 
nor  picturesqueness  of  form  will  be  tolerable  It 
because  it  is  like  a bon -mot,  which  becomes  ;i 
stale  if  told  too  often. 

If  it  is  objected  that  tho  result  will  be  mono-  : 
tonous  and  tiresome,  I reply  that  the  monotony  ■ 
is  inevitable  whatever  you  do.  You  cannot  i 
place  twenty  houses  of  the  same  pattern  in  a 
row  without  monotony  whether  they  be  plain  or  : 
gorgeous,  simple  or  fantastio  ; but  it  is  certain  ii 
that  the  monotony  will  be  less  tiresome  if  they  ; 
are  all  plain  than  if  they  are  all  gorgeous,  or  all  ,.i 
simple  than  all  fantastic.  We  must  boldly  face  ? 
the  monotony  of  the  system  and  reflect  it  in  ii 
our  design,  and  take  care  to  make  it  as  little  1 
tiresome  as  we  can.  The  speculative  builders  p 
of  100  years  ago  understood  this  much  better  t 
than  those  of  the  present  day.  The  squares  i 
and  streets  with  which  the  Bedford,  Portland,  (I 
and  Portman  estates  in  London  were  covered  ?; 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  are  far  more  i 
suitably  designed  for  their  purpose  than  the  : 
modern  houses  in  Belgravia  and  at  South  b 
Kensington,  built  by  people  who  thought  they  ? 
knew  a great  deal  better.  Harley-street  and  i 
Gower-street  are  monotonous  if  you  like,  but  i 
they  are  not  more  monotonous  than  Grosvenor-  i! 
gardens  or  the  other  “ terraces,”  “ gates,”  and  : 
“ squares  ” that  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  . 
twenty  years  to  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  < 
Hyde  Park  or  Kensington  Gardens  ; for  if  the  I 
former  is  a monotony  of  brown  brick,  the  1 
latter  is  a more  tedious  monotony  of  polished  < 
granite  columns,  stucoo  finery,  and  cast-iron  i 
trumpery.  It  is  surely  far  worse  to  be  loud  i 
than  to  be  silent,  and  far  better  to  bo  dull  than  i 
to  be  vulgar. 

This  wholesale  method  of  building,  then,  > 
offers  no  legitimate  sphere  for  positive  archi-  I 
tectural  design,  which  would  only  invite  atten-  ! 
tion  to  its  monotony  and  emphasise  its  common-  > 
place  character.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  an  : 
architect  is  altogether  debarred  from  doing  a ; 
great  deal  to  make  houses  of  this  kind  interest-  i 
ing  and,  even  in  a minor  degree,  beautiful.  It 
is  true  ho  must  give  up  the  idea  of  any  strong  o 
architectural  effect,  or  any  pronounced  archi-  1 
tectural  character  in  the  exterior,  and  confine  i 
himself  to  a rather  neutral  and  restrained  i 
method  of  design,  though  even  here  he  can  : 
study  tho  proportion  of  his  doors  and  windows,  t 
the  levels  of  his  string-courses  and  parapets, ) 
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and  the  vertical  and  lateral  divisions  of  his 
elevations,  so  as  to  ensure  agreeable  proportions 
of  part  to  part ; and  he  can  study  carefully  the 
few  ornamental  features  for  which  there  is 
ioccasion,  — the  doorway,  the  ironwork,  the 
balcony,  the  chimney-caps, — so  that  they  shall 
all  be  graceful  and  pleasing  without  being 
^obtrusive,  and  while  one  and  all  thoroughly 
well  designed,  still  so  abstract  and  neutral  as  to 
ihear  repetition  without  becoming  tiresome. 
,Ont  once  indoors  an  architect  has  no  lack  of 
■opportunity,  even  in  these  commonplace  houses, 
:of  showing  his  skill.  The  other  ninety-nine 
honses  are  now  out  of  view,  and  he  may  em- 
ploy more  positive  forms  of  design  without  fear. 

1 The  last-century  houses  in  London  to  which 
I have  referred  teach  a very  useful  lesson  in 
■interior  decoration  with  simple  means,  and 
Icontrast  very  favourably  with  their  modern- 
built  rivals.  Externally  they  are  simple  enough, 
i — mere  fronts  of  honest  brown  brick  with 
irectangular  windows  and  round  arched  doors. 
But  both  windows  and  doors  are  evidently  pro- 
■ portioned  on  some  accepted  canon,  and  have  that 
“right”  look  about  them  that  shows  they  have 
been  thought  of  by  the  architect,  and  not  left  to 
mere  haphazard,  and  the  whim  of  the  builder’s 
iforman.  The  ironwork  of  the  glazed  fanlight 
over  the  door,  and  of  the  balconies  on  the  first 
floor,  is  Bimple  and  conventional,  and  does  not 
call  for  much  notice,  but  when  you  do  happen 
ito  notice  it  you  find  it,  within  its  own  modest 
jsphere,  almost  perfect  in  grace  of  line  and  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship.  In  the  interior,  if  it 
has  escaped  the  barbarisms  of  modern  deco- 
rators, and  preserved  its  original  fittings,  as  is 
the  case  with  a house  on  the  Portland  estate, 
which  it  is  my  fortune  to  live  in,  you  will  find 
fireplaces  with  pretty  Italian  marble  chimney- 
pieces  in  the  best  rooms,  delicately  reeded,  and 
with  delightful  little  plaques  carved  with 
Classical  subjects  and  little  rosettes,  or  inlaid 
with  thin  veneers  of  coloured  breccia ; simpler 
SreplaceB  in  other  rooms,  with  mantelpieces  of 
wood  enriched  with  festoons  and  wreaths, 
moulded  in  a composition  of  whiting  and  glue, 
all  varied  in  the  different  rooms,  though,  of 
course,  used  over  and  over  again  in  the 
several  houses  ; architraves  and  cornices  over 
.he  doors  of  the  best  rooms,  executed  in  the 
tame  way  with  little  vases,  rosettes,  and  swags 
bf  foliage;  and  doors  to  the  principal  rooms 
■)f  beautiful  rich  mahogany.  Living,  as  I do,  in 
me  of  these  houses,  and  by  no  means  a large 
hr  important  one,  I can  testify  to  the  constant 
Measure  to  be  derived  from  the  little  evidences 
)f  thought  and  refined  judgment  observable  in 
almost  every  detail.  These  houses  were  built, 
either  by  the  Brothers  Adam,  who  were  engaged 
m this  estate,  or  by  followers  of  theirs,  who 
mitated  their  manner,  and  prove  conclusively 
.hat  wholesale  speculative  building  is  by  no 
neans  necessarily  productive  of  uninteresting 
bouses,  if  only  it  be  done  by  men  with  true 
artistic  sense  of  proportion,  who  are  content 
to  efface  themselves  so  far  as  any  bold  architec- 
ural  elevation  is  concerned,  and  to  build  in  a 
commonplace  way  to  suit  commonplace  require- 
ments, without,  however,  neglecting  to  make 
every  detail  within  the  narrow  limits  they 
lave  imposed  on  themselves  graceful,  appro- 
priate, and  pleasing. 

Contrast  with  these  the  showy  productions 
>f  the  modern  speculator  in  house  property. 
Everything  is  reversed.  Outside  are  pretentious 
>rnaments  that  no  one  notices  because  they 
ire  monotonously  repeated  from  house  to  house, 
vhile  inside  everything  is  starved  just  where 
>ne  would  value  some  attention  to  detail ; or, 
f there  is  any  ornamentation  at  all,  it  is  of  a 
lareless,  coarse  kind,  that  disgusts  one  and 
rapels  one  to  remove  it  if  possible.  The  very 
nouldings  round  the  door-panels  are  enough 
o drive  one  out  of  the  house,  especially  when 
me  recollects  the  delicate  details  of  the  archi- 
ves and  doors  in  the  older  houses  I have  just 
lescribed. 

Although,  therefore,  the  interior  architecture 
if  ordinary  dwelling-houses  of  this  class  must 
>3  confined  within  narrow  limits,  there  is 
ibundant  room  left  for  its  free  exercise.  It 
a wonderful  what  may  be  done  to  make  an 
irdinary  room  attractive  or  the  reverse  by 
rery  small  differences  of  design.  Let  any  one 
vho  has  to  build  a plain  house  of  little  archi- 
ectural  pretension  try  what  he  can  do  by 
limply  di  awing  out  to  a large  scale,  say  of 
in  inch  or  even  half  an  inch  to  a foot,  the  four 
vails  of  the  principal  rooms,  with  their 
vmdows,  doors,  chimney-pieces,  bookcases,  and 
cupboards  in  their  proper  relative  places,  and 


the  skirting  and  cornices  round  the  walls,  and 
if  he  has  never  tried  it,  and,  I believe,  it  is  very 
seldom  tried  in  practice,  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  many  ideas  will  suggest  themselves  to 
him  by  way  of  improvement,  and  with  what 
very  slight  alterations  of  proportion  and  arrange- 
ment, and  at  what  very  small  expense  he  may 
raise  the  character  of  the  room  from  that  of  a 
mere  chamber  of  accidents  to  the  dignity  of  an 
architectural  composition. 

The  same  considerations  that  govern  the 
architecture  of  a commonplace  residence  should 
govern  the  interior  decoration.  Here,  too, 
everything  in  order  to  be  appropriate  and  in 
proportion  should  be  somewhat  commonplace. 
Elaborate  decorations,  whether  of  architecture 
painting  or  sculpture,  are  suitable  only  for 
public  buildings,  churches,  or  palaces,  and  are 
not  only  thrown  away,  but  positively  offensive 
in  the  rooms  we  live  in.  Even  in  palaces  and 
noblemen’s  houses  it  will  be  found  that  the 
great  halls  and  galleries,  with  sumptuous 
decorations  and  splendid  furniture,  are  kept 
for  show  and  occasions  of  state,  while  the 
family  live  habitually  in  smaller  rooms  fur- 
nished much  more  simply  and  unpretendingly. 

And  so  in  ordinary  houses  of  a smaller  kind, 
any  decoration  of  an  ambitious  or  striking  and 
unusual  kind  is  misplaced,  out  of  key,  and  dis- 
agreeable. How  true  this  is  may  be  seen  every 
day,  especially  in  the  houses  of  those  people 
who  pretend  to  taste  and  are  afflicted  with  the 
fashionable  aesthetic  craze.  They  think  that 
they  cannot  go  wrong  if  they  cover  their  walls 
with  Mr.  Morris’s  papers,  of  which  they  generally 
choose  the  most  pronounced  designs,  and  hang 
their  little  rooms  with  a paper  that  would  suit 
one  of  four  times  the  size.  They  hold  that  there 
is  safety  in  sad  greens  and  virtue  in  dark  and 
dirty  colours,  and  they  use  these  with  the  most 
dismal  effect  in  rooms  that  with  simple  treat- 
ment might  be  made  cheerful  and  light.  One 
is  haunted  in  these  houses  by  the  shadow  of  art. 
There  are  “art  colours”  advertised  nowadays, 
as  if  art  lay  in  certain  colours,  and  not  in  the 
skilful  U6e  of  any  and  all  colours  whatever ; 
there  is  “ art  furniture,”  as  if  any  good  furni- 
ture whatever  could  be  made  except  by  the  aid 
of  art.  By  “ art  ” nowadays  is  understood  not 
the  making  of  these  things  well  and  beautifully, 
but  the  putting  in  of  plenty  of  little  turned 
balusters  and  painting  them  of  a dingy  colour. 
Of  all  the  furniture  that  has  ever  been  made, 
even  in  the  most  Philistine  time  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  nothing  has  been  turned  out  so 
bad  as  the  chairs,  tables,  sideboards,  and 
chimney-pieces  that  fill  the  pages  of  the  illus- 
trated catalogues  of  the  “art  shops”  of  the 
present  day.  They  show  no  skill  in  workman- 
ship, no  refinement  of  execution,  no  grace  of 
line,  no  beauty  in  the  mouldings,  no  delicate 
touches  of  carving ; but  in  place  of  these  are 
unstudied  outlines,  crude  forms  unmeaningly 
heaped  together,  coarse  brackets,  and  unwork- 
manlike finish,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  carried 
off  by  a little  cheap  turnery  and  some  vulgar 
scrolls  or  leaves,  not  even  carved,  but  coarsely 
incised  in  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  or  when  the  details 
are  bad  that  such  a room  is  an  offence  to  an 
artist ; it  offends  because  the  whole  scheme  of 
decoration  is  disproportioned  to  the  scale  of  the 
house  and  the  commonplace  uses  of  the  room. 
Rooms  in  small  houses  are  not  wanted  for  show, 
but  for  use,  and  an  mstbetic  drawing-room 
which  is  set  out  as  if  for  the  stage  of  a 
theatrical  entertainment  is  not  a place  in 
which  ordinary  human  beings  can  live  at  their 
ease.  However  powerful  an  impression  it  may 
make  upon  the  casual  caller,  it  is  not  a place  to 
be  lived  in  and  used,  and  that  ought  to  be  the 
first  consideration  in  furnishing  and  decorating 
a living-room. 

This  suggests  what  I venture  to  propose  to 
you  as  a useful  maxim,  applicable  not  only  to 
the  humbler  kinds  of  architecture  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  mainly  to-night,  but  to  the 
art  in  all  its  branches,  high  and  low.  It  is  this  ; 
that  those  things  with  which  we  are  constantly 
in  contact,  and  which  we  arc  constantly  using, 
should  be  of  a neutral  or  commonplace  character. 

If  they  are  not  of  this  character  they  are  sure 
to  be  tiresome,  fatiguing,  and,  in  the  end,  dis- 
gusting. One  does  not  want  to  be  always 
examining  the  chairs  we  sit  on,  the  papers  on 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  we  live  in,  the  imple- 
ments we  are  always  handling,  the  furniture  by 
which  we  are  constantly  surrounded  ; and  if 
they  are  all  designed  in  such  a style  that  they 
make  constant  demands  upon  our  attention,  and 
are  always  clamouring  for  notice,  they  are  sure 


to  end  by  boring  and  disgusting  us.  In  pro- 
portion as  things  are  common  they  should  be 
quiet  and  unobtrusive.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  their  being  in  their  own  way  beautiful  and 
worth  examining.  On  the  contrary,  I would 
have  every  detail  in  the  house  carefully  designed 
and  fit  to  bear  examination  : the  mouldings  on 
the  doors,  the  sections  of  the  architraves  and 
linings,  the  chimney-pieces,  stairs,  balusters, 
and  the  hundred  other  little  members  of 
the  design  pf  the  building  should  all 
be  studied  carefully  and  well  - propor- 
tioned : and  though  nothing  should  be 
needlessly  obtrusive,  everything  should  show 
care  and  thought  when  looked  at  closely.  So 
with  tho  furniture  and  decoration.  The  colour- 
ing should  be  quiet  and  harmonious,  and  the 
designs  Bimple  and  restrained,  and  above  all 
proportionate  in  scale  to  the  modest  size  of  the 
apartments.  The  furniture  should  bo  simple 
and  graceful,  without  being  fanciful  or  osten- 
tatious. Our  aim  should  be  that  the  room 
should  be  thoroughly  usable  in  the  first  place ; 
a drawing-room  where  there  is  no  table  on 
which  we  can  find  room  for  a book,  or  where 
we  can  sit  down  and  write  a letter,  is  a misery  , 
and  bad  art ; and  in  the  next  place  it  should 
be  beautiful  with  that  beauty  which  arises  from 
fitness,  from  good  proportion,  from  careful 
though  unobtrusive  design,  aud  from  tender 
harmonies  in  quiet  keys. 

A successful  design  on  these  modest  principles 
is  quite  difficult  enough  to  satisfy  tho  most 
ardent  student  of  architecture.  It  demands 
much  more  knowledge,  much  keener  artistic 
sensibility,  much  higher  powers  of  design  than 
many  more  important  phases  of  our  art.  When 
I commend  you  to  study  the  commonplace 
side  of  architecture,  and  to  confine  yourselves 
to  that  unless  you  have  a special  call  to  rise 
above  commonplace  to  grander  subjects,  I do 
not  ask  you  to  give  up  art,  or  to  sink  to  a lower 
grade  as  artists,  but  simply  to  study  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  one  class  of  subjects  rather 
than  another.  To  tread  among  architects  the 
path  that  Jane  Austen  marked  out  among 
novelists  is  surely  a sufficiently  high  standard 
for  the  boldest  aspirants  amongst  us.  It 
is  no  doubt  a more  splendid  thing  to  build 
cathedrals  and  public  buildings,  palaces 
aud  mansions,  than  parsonages  and  village 
churches  or  small  houses,  just  as  “ Rob 
Roy”  or  the  “Antiquary”  may  be  considered 
grander  achievements  than  “Emma”  or 
“ Persuasion,”  but  there  is  surely  not  less  art 
required  for  success  in  one  field  than  another. 
To  make  a commonplace  story  interesting,  and 
even  exciting,  as  Miss  Austen  has  done,  in 
whioh  the  incidents  never  rise  above  the  im- 
portance of  a pic-nic  or  a dinner-party,  and  to 
keep  us  in  breathless  suspense  to  know  whorher 
Catherine  Morland  goes  for  a drive  with  John 
Thorpe  or  for  a walk  with  Henry  Tilney  and  his 
sister,  requires  consummate  skill  and  supreme 
art  which  any  one  might  be  proud  to  approach. 
And,  just  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  admitted,  that, 
though  he  could  do  “the  big  bow-wow  ” well 
enough,  this  young  lady  was  his  superior  in 
depicting  ordinary  daily  life,  so  may  it  be  that 
many  a celebrated  architect,  who  has  earned 
fame  by  large  national  works,  may  fail  to 
succeed  when  commonplace  architecture  only 
is  required  so  well  as  many  a less  distinguished 
man  who  works  truthfully  and  modestly  within 
the  narrower  limits  to  which  common  sense  and 
good  taste  confiue  him. 

As  to  the  value  to  the  world  of  good,  simple, 
and  inexpensive  house  architecture,  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  say  much.  These  are  the 
houses  in  which  most  of  us  live,  and  we  have 
most  of  us  in  our  time  suffered  from  the  ugli- 
ness and  shortcomings  which  generally  dis- 
tinguish them.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
general  standard  of  architecture  should  be 
raised  so  far  as  concerns  our  great  national 
monuments,  if  we  are  condemned  at  our 
own  homes  to  live  in  the  midst  of  work 
that  is  both  coarse  and  careless,  and  also 
extravagant  and  pretentious.  We  waut  the 
improvement  to  extend  to  our  own  roof,  and 
it  touches  us  more  nearly  that  our  homes 
should  be  made  pleasant  and  beautiful,  and  our 
daily  life  sweetened  by  association  with  comely 
and  appropriate  surroundings,  than  that  our 
streets  should  be  filled  by  splendid  buildings  of 
greater  public  consequence.  There  is  a noble 
field  open  for  architects  in  this  direction,  and 
an  appreciative  public  waiting  gratefully  to 
welcome  and  applaud  their  efforts. 

I do  not  overlook  what  has  been  done  in 
the  last  few  yeai's  towards  introducing  a more 
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simple  and  unpretending  style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, in  which  what  is  struck  out  in  the  way  of 
positive  ornamentation  is  more  than  made  up  by 
careful  and  thoughtful  design  of  simple  details. 
The  school  of  what  is  very  inappropriately 
called  the  “ Queen  Anne  Style”  began  in  the 
recognition  of  the  quiet,  homely  grace  of  some 
Post-Gothic  buildings,  and  it  studied  to  work  on 
the  same  modest  principles.  But  no  sooner  did 
this  style  become  fashionable  and  enter  into 
the  aesthetic  cant  of  tbo  day,  than  it  began  to 
grow  as  extravagant  and  pretentious  as  its 
predecessors,  and  now  you  may  see  more 
offensive  work  of  this  kind  than,  perhaps,  any 
other.  Whole  fronts  are  overloaded  with 
carved  brickwork  or  terra  cotta,  broken  pedi- 
ments, pilasters,  consoles,  and  balusters,  in 
vulgar  profusion,  that  go  far  to  make  the  name 
of  the  good  queen  a by-word.  It  is  curious 
that  a mode  of  building  which  began  by 
renouncing  positive  architecture  should  have 
thus  run  to  seed  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
followers  of  the  style,  and  should  now  exceed 
all  others  in  impertinent  extravagance. 

I have  confined  my  remarks  to-night  princi- 
pally to  ordinary  domestic  architecture,  because 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  that  branch 
are  essentially  commonplace  to  a greater 
degree  than  those  of  other  buildings.  But 
every  architectural  design,  on  however  grand 
and  splendid  a scale,  has  its  commonplace  parts, 
which  require  to  be  treated  in  a commonplace 
way.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
mischief  that  has  resulted  to  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  architecture  from  the  neglect  of  this  prin- 
ciple, but  this  would  open  a much  larger  field 
of  inquiry  than  we  can  to-night  enter  upon, 
for  it  is  already  time  that  I should  bring  my 
lecture  to  an  end. 

The  main  point  which  I have  tried  to  con- 
vey to  you  this  evening  is  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating a proper  sense  of  proportion,  — of 
taking  care  that  the  design  shall  be  properly 
proportioned  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion. 
As  an  instance  of  disproportion  or  incon- 
sistency, I have  enlarged  on  the  way  in  which 
the  designs  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses  are  con- 
stantly overdone  with  attempts  at  architecture 
for  which  they  have  no  occasion.  Such  houses 
do  not  want  extraordinary  architectural  display ; 
they  cannot  carry  it,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
fewer  actual  architectural  features  they  have 
the  better  for  them.  I have  also  pointed  out 
the  need  of  architects  who  will  work  on  these 
humble  and  self  - denying  lines,  and  give  us 
buildings  well  designed  without  being  preten- 
tious, and  quiet  without  being  insipid.  That 
some  self-denial  will  be  required  must  be 
admitted.  To  younger  men  especially,  freshly 
primed  with  their  architectural  studies  of  the 
past  the  temptation  is,  no  doubt,  strong  to 
seize  the  opportunity  which  is  at  the  beginning 
of  our  career  so  sadly  infrequent,  to  realise  some 
of  the  magnificent  ideas  that  fill  their  imagina- 
tion, even  when  there  is  no  magnificent  occa- 
sion for  their  realisation.  It  is  no  doubt  hard 
not  to  be  able  to  let  off  a little  of  their  store  of 
knowledge  and  ideas,  but,  hard  as  it  is,  the  lesson 
must  be  learned  that  architecture  misplaced  is 
worse  than  wasted,  and  that  design  that  is  dis- 
proportionate to  the  subject  is  worse  than 
thrown  away.  The  old  Latin  poet  warns  those 
who  would  be  poets  not  to  write  comedy  in 
tragic  verse,  and  tells  them  that  if  their 
characters  talk  in  language  disproportioned  to 
their  fortunes  they  will  only  make  the  audience 
laugh.  And  so  it  is  with  architecture  : we  must 
take  care  that  our  little  fishes  do  not  talk  like 
great  whales,  or  our  work  will  only  be  ridicu- 
lous ; and  those  who  have  only  commonplace 
work  to  do  must  be  contented  to  wait  for  more 
important  occasions  before  launching  out  into 
architectural  magnificence.  Meanwhile,  1 have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  quite  as  much  art  is 
required  in  the  simple  restrained  work  which  is 
alone  under  these  circumstances  admissible,  as 
in  work  which  is  more  distinctly  architectural. 
Those  to  whose  lot  the  more  important  build- 
ings of  their  age  do  not  fall,  and  whose  life 
may  be  passed  in  work  of  a less  conspicuous 
kind,  will  find  plenty  to  interest  them,  abundant 
room  for  the  display  of  considerable  artistic 
gifts,  and  ample  occasion  for  earning  the  grati- 
tude of  a public  which  has  suffered  too  long 
from  the  vulgarity  and  impertinence  of  most 
modern  domestic  architecture. 


Erratum.  — In  the  letter  on  “ The  Stone 
used  at  Westminster  Abbey”  (p.  398,  ante),  road 
“sandstone”  instead  of  “limestone”  in  the 
last  line  but  four. 
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THE  BUILDING  TRADES’  EXHIBITION 
AT  ISLINGTON. 

The  sixth  annual  Building  Trades’  Exhibition 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  was  opened 
on  Monday  morning,  although,  as  usual,  a large 
number  of  the  exhibits  were  not  ready  until 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  In  extent,  the  exhi- 
bition falls  somewhat  short  of  some  of  its  five 
predecessors,  and  is  hardly  so  varied  in  character 
as  one  or  two  previous  displays  we  have  seen. 
Novelties  appear  to  be  very  sparsely  distri- 
buted amongst  the  large  mass  of  well-known 
materials  and  appliances.  We  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  that,  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
comparison  as  to  progress  in  details  of  con- 
struction, these  exhibitions  reour  much  too  fre- 
quently. If  held  at  longer  intervals  (say  from 
three  to  five  years)  we  think  they  could  not  fail 
to  be  much  more  useful  and  instructive  than  is 
the  case  under  present  conditions. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  best-represented 
sections  of  the  exhibits  is  that  comprising 
natural  and  artificial  stones,  concrete,  brick- 
work, terra-cotta,  &c. ; and  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  exhibitors  in  this  section  are 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co.,  who  have 
quitted  their  accustomed  place  under  the  North 
Gallery  and  have  come  out  into  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  where  a somewhat  ambitious  structure 
in  their  red  concrete  has  been  built  up.  It  con- 
sists of  a lofty  porch  supported  by  columns 
with  Ionic  capitals,  with  balustrading  atop,  and 
fiuials  or  terminals  at  each  end.  This  porch 
aud  a bay  window  are  from  the  desigus  of  Mr. 
Bassett  Keeling,  and  are  intended  for  Victoria 
Mansions,  Westminster.  Messrs.  Bacon  & Co., 
Finchley -road,  have  a creditable  display  of  pot- 
tery, terra-cotta,  and  brickwork.  Hall’s  Patent 
Hanging  Tiles  (shown  at  Stand  121)  are  in- 
tended for  facing  old  or  new  walls  in  courts, 
areas,  and  corridors.  Some  extra  light  is  gained, 
and  the  tiles  are  secured  by  nails  being  driven 
into  the  joints  of  the  brickwork.  Curzon’s 
“Impervious”  Concrete  Company  (Stand  1G2), 
exhibit  some  paving  concrete,  laid  in  situ  and  in 
slabs.  These  exhibitors  show  also  patent  slate 
bricks  for  engineering  purposes.  Mr.  James 
Brown,  of  Broad-street,  E.C.,  has  a display  of 
moulded  and  ornamental  bricks,  but  there  is 
very  little  in  novelty  on  the  part  of  old  or  new 
exhibitors  in  this  department,  although  the 
goods  are  apparently  well  selected.  G.  Middle- 
ton  Edwards,  of  Gresham-street  (Stand  195), 
presents  dovetailed  corrugated  iron  sheets 
(Hyatt’s  patent),  to  be  used  in  combination 
with  Portland  cement  concrete  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fireproof  flooring  and  walls.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  by  the  use  of  these  corrugated 
plates  attached  to  timber  quartering  and  covered 
with  plaster,  fireproof  aud  weather-proof  ex- 
ternal walls  could  be  constructed.  This  mode 
of  construction  would  appear  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  colonies  and  for  districts  subject  to 
earthquakes.  At  the  same  stand,  Edwards’s 
patent  metal  laths  are  put  forward  as  an 
acquisition  in  constructing  fire-resisling  ceilings. 
Wilkes’s  Metallic  Flooring  and  Eureka  Concrete 
Company  (Stand  210)  present  an  ambitious  dis- 
play in  the  form  of  a portico  built  up.  The 
columns  are  of  red  concrete,  but  hollow.  The 
shafts  are  surmounted  by  enriched  capitals  and 
frieze,  and  entablature  to  harmonise.  This  firm 
has  also  in  connexion  a temporary  structure  to 
illustrate  different  samples  of  fibrous  and  fire- 
proof plastering.  Messrs.  McLean  & Co.,  of 
Cannon-street  and  Newark  (Stand  228)  submit 
some  samples  of  their  cement,  and  specimens 
of  mouldings  made  therewith,  together  with 
samples  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  Portland  cement. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Lawrence  & Son,  of  Bracknell, 
Berks,  have  a noteworthy  exhibit  in  the  form 
of  a profusely  carved  red  brick  porch  or  door- 
way, with  oak  door,  the  whole  of  the  work 
having  being  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & 
Co.  The  workmanship  is  exceedingly  creditable, 
though  much  of  it  is  wofully  misapplied,  for  we 
hold  it  to  be  a great  mistake  to  curve,  especially 
with  such  elaboration  as  is  here  shown,  a material 
so  unfitted  for  such  treatment  as  brick.  Mr. 
George  Wright,  of  the  East  Acton  Brickworks 
(Stand  166)  shows  a somewhat  attractive 
structure  erected  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  adaptation  of  moulded  bricks  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  More  than  one  of  these  brick 
structures  in  the  exhibition  is  overloaded  with 
ornament,  and  the  fantasies  and  freaks  of  the 
so-called  “Queen  Anne”  work  are  altogether 
eclipsed  with  the  surfeit  of  figures  and  heraldic 
and  other  devices  that  are  pressed  into  service, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholder.  Messrs. 


F.  Rosher  & Co.,  Blackfriars  (North  Side: 
331),  present,  as  usual,  an  excellent  display  ot 
varied  goods.  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  Royal  Pottery: 
Weston-super-Mare  (Bay  24)  exhibits  Poole’fl 
well-known  patent  bonding  square  - cornered 
roofing  tiles,  very  extensively  used  at  present:: 
The  Woolpit  Brick  and  Tile  Company  (Baji 
23)  have  on  view  special  dark  red  facing 
bricks,  white  ditto,  and  machine-made  and 
hand-pressed  white  bricks,  all  well  turned  out) 
Webb’ s Worcester  Tileries  Company  (Stand  181)1 
exhibit  a good  assortment  of  geometrical  mosaics: 
and  encaustic  tiles  for  floors,  and  printed  tilenl 
for  walls,  ceilings,  borders,  furniture,  <fec< 
White’s  Hygienic  Rock  Building  Composition  for 
securing  strong  and  impervious  walls  is  showr 
at  Stand  332,  North  side,  under  tests  which 
demonstrate  its  efficacy.  The  Dunton  Green 
Brick  aud  Tile  Company  have  on  view  soim 
good  specimens  of  red  and  white  facing  anc 
moulded  bricks,  roofing-tiles,  &c.  Messrs.  Mav 
& Co.,  of  the  Benthall  Works,  Jackfield,  neai* 
Ironbridge  (Stand  136),  are  exhibitors  of  deco: 
rative  majolica  and  mosaic  work  arranged  al] 
for  a reredos,  and  of  encaustic  and  other  tiles 
Hitchins’s  Fireproof  Plastering  Company  have 
erected  a structure  under  the  east  gallery 
of  the  hall,  to  show  the  applications  of  then 
material. 

The  exhibitors  of  natural  building  stones  wern 
almost  entirely  absent  from  their  allotted  stand: 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  although  severs 
well-known  firms  were  announced  in  the  catai 
logue.  Messrs.  Trickett  & Sons,  of  Millwall,  a, 
in  former  years,  show  some  good  specimen 
of  rough-hewn  and  squared  building  stone  ox 
various  descriptions.  Messrs.  Pictor  & Son! 
of  Box,  Wilts  (Stand  23),  show  specimens  a 
Bath  stone,  Box  Ground  stone,  Stoke  Grounc 
and  Corsham  Down  stone,  and  stones  froir 
Farleigh  Down  and  other  well-known  quarrier 
An  artificial  material  having  all  the  appearance 
of  a hard  natural  stone,  and  designated  “ Crofc 
Adamant”  is  exhibited  by  the  Croft  Granite 
Brick,  and  Concrete  Company,  of  Croft,  near 
Leicester.  A structure  with  traceried  windows 
of  various  styles  is  l'aised  in  situ  to  illustrate 
the  capabilities  of  the  material.  Windows  an 
shown  in  the  four  sides  of  the  building  of  ai 
many  different  styles  in  the  tracery  composing 
them.  The  material  takes  an  excellent  finish 
and  the  walling  of  the  different  sides  of  th 
structure  is  varied  from  squared  rubble  fe 
irregular  pointing. 

In  the  department  of  prepared  house-joined 
there  are  sundry  specimens  of  skilled  work 
manship,  worthy  of  notice  and  commendci 
tion.  There  is  also  a varied  assortment  a: 
imported  Swedish  joinery,  which  is  sold  now 
at  prices  that  would  have  been  paid  a few  year: 
ago  to  the  joiner  for  labour  only.  Most  of  thit 
imported  work  is  well  seasoned.  Messrs.  Yl\ 
H.  Lascelles  &Co.,  in  addition  to  their  concrete 
exhibits,  employ  some  creditable  aud  neatly! 
finished  joiners’  work.  Among  these  is  ai 
excellent  pine  chimney-piece  with  over-manteli 
from  a design  by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  A 
Peto.  In  high-class  joinery  in  connexion  with 
staircase  and  handrail  construction,  Mr.  S 
Ransom  exhibits  some  admirable  specimens 
in  oak,  walnut,  mahogany,  pitch  - pine,  &c 
The  joinery  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Andrews 
& Son,  of  East  Molesey  Mill,  Hampton  Court 
(Stand  71)  are  exceedingly  good.  Mr.  S. 
Putney,  of  Baltic  Wharf,  Harrow-road  (Stand 
165),  exhibits  a novelty  in  what  he  calif: 
Patent  “ Pavodilos  ” solid  wood  flooring,  floor-; 
borders,  panels,  dados,  and  V-jointed  boards t 
The  tongueing  or  interlocking  adopted  in  this: 
system  of  jointing,  which  lias  already  been: 
noticed  by  us,  is  very  ingenious,  and  withal 
simple.  By  means  of  this  method  of  jointing  a, 
really  good  floor  is  obtained  at  a comparatively 
small  cost.  We  recommend  visitors  to  inspect) 
Mr.  Putney’s  exhibits.  Messrs.  Esdaile  & Co., 
City  Saw  Mills,  Wenlock  Basin  (Stand  208)1 
have  on  view  a varied  collection  of  general: 
joinery  work,  including  English,  American,  and; 
Swedish  goods.  Messrs.  W.  & R.  Crow  (Bays  57, 
58,  59,  Arcade)  display  a very  largo  assortment 
of  joinery  work.  Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  &Son,  ofi 
Bermondsey  (Stand  24),  are  exhibitors  of  ai 
plentiful  variety  of  balusters,  newels,  and; 
general  turnery, — good  and  cheap.  Mr.  J.  F-. 
Ebner,  of  Clerkenwell-road  (Bay  21),  has  an 
excellent  display  of  his  well-known  Hungarian; 
parquetiy  and  his  hydrofuge  parquet.  This! 
latter  is  capable  of  making  a very  good  fire-, 
resisting  and  impermeable  floor,  and  is  well; 
worth  tho  attention  of  architects.  ^r- 
Ebner  also  shows  some  very  elaborately-carved 
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dadoes,  executed  in  Belgium,  and  some  good 
jhimney-pieces  and  over-mantels,  besides  a 
variety  of  mosaic  panels,  most  of  which  are 
rery  creditable  in  design  and  execution. 
Messrs.  Scheibler  Bros.  & Co.  (Stand  83)  are 
inhibitors  of  some  good  parquetry. 

There  is  but  a scant  display  in  wood-working 
machinery.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.  (North 
lide,  327-8)  make  a very  fair  display  of 
mortising,  planing,  tenoning,  and  tbicknessing 
nachines,  but  they  were  not  in  full  operation 
Dn  the  day  of  our  visit.  Machines  are  shown 
luited  for  hand-power  in  small  workshops  and 
for  steam-power.  Messrs.  M.  Powis  Bale  & 
Co.  present  somo  planing  and  thicknessing 
nachines,  |but  these  being  scarcely  in  position 
;>n  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  we  cannot  venture 
Dn  a description.  Some  other  machines  for 
mrposes  connected  with  building  are  shown; 
for  instance,  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  of  Leeds,  exhibits 
Drick-making  and  pressing  machines,  which  are 
vorthy  of  the  notice  of  brickrnakers,  sewer  con- 
tractors, and  general  builders.  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
fjewis  (South  side,  309),  of  Cambridge  Heath, 
uondon,  aim  at  great  efficiency  and  economy 
vith  their  high-speed  steam  mortising  machine. 
They  also  show  band-sawing  machines,  boring 
jnachines,  and  contractor’s  portable  steam  engine 
vith  latest  improvements.  Messrs.  Sagar  & Co., 
llalifax  (South  side,  303),  exhibit  a good  power 
eed  planing  and  thicknessing  machine.  This 
s used  for  taking  stuff  out  of  what  is  technically 
ailed  “ twist,”  surfacing,  and  straight  or  taper 
vork.  Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley,  of  QueenVictoria-street 
,nd  Bourton,  Dorset  (North  Side,  321),  besides 
ids  well-known  horizontal  and  vertical  engines, 
hows  a circular  and  band-saw  bench  for 
iand-power,  complete,  with  rising  and  falling 
’.pindles.  This  is  a very  compact  machine, 
vith  its  boring-table,  band-saw  ad justible  fence, 
.nd  fast  and  loose  pulleys  for  hand  or  steam 
jower,  aB  may  be  required.  Messrs.  E.  P. 
lastin  & Co.,  of  West  Drayton,  are  exhibitors 
nf  machinery  and  appliances  needed  for  use  in 
he  brickfield.  Mr.  E.  Houghton  Brown,  of 
Jail's  Pond  (South  Side,  296),  shows  some 
tseful  plant  and  machinery  for  builders’  use. 
idessrs.  Burney  & Co.,  of  Millwall  (Stand  2), 
re  exhibitors  of  wrought-iron  cisterns  and 
auks  of  varied  forms  and  capacities. 

Of  the  decorative  exhibits,  the  Lincrusta  and 
Jeneral  Decorating  Company’s  stand,  and  that 
!>f  Messrs.  Woollams  & Co.,  are  among  the 
uost  prominent.  The  last-named  exhibitors 
lave,  as  usual,  a very  excellent  display  of 
admirably-designed  wall-papers,  which  have 
he  additional  merit  of  being  coloured  entirely 
vithout  the  aid  of  arsenical  pigments.  Messrs, 
ixeorge  Jackson  & Sons,  of  Rathbone-place 
Stand  164)  have  on  view  Borne  good  specimens 
>»f  ceilings,  cornices,  friezes,  columns,  &c.,  in 
ibrous  plaster.  The  Indestructible  Paint 
lompany  (Stand  209),  and  the  Electric  Paint 
Removing  Company  (Stand  158)  exhibit  their 
ipecialities. 

i The  St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Company  (Stand 
23)  are  exhibitors  of  their  stable-fittings,  cow- 
aouse  and  piggery  fittings,-  iron  staircases,  and 
ome  specimens  of  ornamental  wrought-iron. 

1 Stoves  and  grates  are  well  represented  by 
Jessrs.  George  Wright  & Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
treet  (Bay  19),  who  exhibit  slow-combustion 
.nd  other  stoves  in  combination  with  marble 
ind  wood  chimney-pieces,  tiled  hearths,  &c. 
rheir  louvred  fire-bars,  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously called  attention,  should  be  seen  by 
visitors.  Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.,  at 
he  eastern  end  of  the  hall,  are  large  exhibitors 
in  the  same  department  of  industry.  Mr. 
darry  Hunt  (Bay  8)  shows  the  Hygiene  Venti- 
ating  Hall  Stove  and  the  Crown  Jewel  Stove, 
in  connexion  with  stoves,  wo  may  mention  the 
leating-apparatus  shown  by  Mr.  Renton  Gibbs, 
>f  Liverpool  (Stand  19S),and  Messrs.  Messenger 
fc  Co.  (Bay  13),  who  show  their  “ Lough- 
borough ” boiler  in  conjunction  with  a span-roof 
conservatory  constructed  on  their  system.  Of 
ocks,  lock  furniture,  electric  bells,  and  builders’ 
ronmongery  generally,  there  is  a varied  display. 
Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens  (Stand  76) 
Jxhibit  Stevens  & Major’s  patent  hydraulic  door 
jpringand  check,  and  Russell’s  patent  “ Binate” 
Locks  and  Furniture.  Messrs.  Broughton 
i Co.  (Stand  252)  show  their  “ Chelsea  ” 
centre-bit  mortise  locks,  of  which  wo  spoke  in 
detail  a short  time  ago.  Messrs.  Chambers, 
Monnery,  & Co.,  of  Bishopsgate-street  (Bays 
35  and  56  of  Arcade),  exhibit  cottage  ranges 
and  kitcheners,  as  well  as  their  patent  wall-ties. 
Messrs.  W.  & R.  Leggott,  of  Bradford  (Stand  11), 
show  their  handy  and  easily-worked  appliances 


for  opening  and  closing  fanlights,  skylights,  &c. 
Messrs.  Meakin  & Co.,  of  84,  Baker-street 
(Stand  170),  exhibit  their  sash  fastener  and 
opener  and  their  solid-frame  oilable  sash-pulleys. 
Messrs.  Smith  & Turner,  of  Bartholomew-close 
(Stand  33),  exhibit  their  specialities  in  the  way 
of  door-springs  and  hinges  and  water-bars  for 
French  casements.  Mr.  Alfred  Gill  (Stand  192) 
shows  some  patent  lock  furniture,  wrbich  is  very 
simple,  and  appears  to  be  likely  to  prove 
effective.  Messrs.  C.  D.  Douglas  & Co.,  of 
Qneeuhithe  (Stand  81),  are  also  exhibitors  of 
lock  furniture.  Electric  bells  are  shown  by 
Mr.  Julius  Sax,  of  Great  Russell-street  (Stand 
122a).  Messrs.  Eck,  Callow,  & Co.,  are  exhi- 
bitors in  the  same  department. 

Among  other  exhibits,  Messrs.  Attwood  & Co. 
(late  Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.)  show  their  patent 
revolving  shutters  and  school  divisions,  as  well 
as  a model  of  an  expanding  grille  for  a shop- 
front in  lieu  of  shutters.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt, 
of  Farringdon-street,  E.C.  (Stand  161),  shows 
varied  display  of  his  prismatic  pavement  lights 
and  lights  of  various  forms  for  the  purpose  of 
illuminating  basements  and  areas.  Messrs. 
Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.,  Limited  (Stand  13),  Bhow 
their  revolving  shutters,  metallic  Venetian 
blinds,  some  good  constructional  ironwork,  and 
a capital  self-sustaining  lift.  Mr.  J.  Stannah 
(Stand  200),  exhibits  a very  good  5 cwt.-power 
lift,  with  iron-framed  cradle  and  iron  guides ; 
this  lift,  which  is  worked  by  a small  gas 
engine,  is  provided  with  an  effective  safety 
apparatus.  Messrs.  Hayward  Brothers  & 
Eckstein  (Stand  126)  exhibit  their  admirable 
semi-prism  pavement  - lights,  the  merits  of 
which  are  too  well  known  to  render  their 
enumeration  necessary  here.  Their  self-lock- 
ing coal  - plates  appear  to  meet  the  end  in 
view  in  a very  effectual  manner.  The  same 
firm  are  exhibitors  of  Hayward’s  Sheringbam 
inlet  ventilators  and  Boyle’s  mica  outlets. 
Other  exhibitors  of  ventilators  are  Messrs. 
Ewart  & Son,  of  Euston-road  (who  occupy 
Bay  3 and  the  centre  of  cho  Hall  and  show 
some  ornamental  zinework),  and  Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  & Son  (of  Holborn  Viaduct).  Mr.  F.  H. 
Smith,  of  Queen  Victoria-street  (Stand  9)  ex- 
hibits his  “ siphonic  aspirator  ” system  of 
ventilation ; and  Messrs.  C.  Kite  & Co.,  of 
Chalton-street  (Stand  159),  show  their  exhaust 
roof  and  chimney-breast  ventilators,  and  other 
appliances,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  terms 
of  commendation  on  previous  occasions. 

Exhibitors  of  other  sanitary  appliances  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  Messrs.  John  Bolding 
& Sons,  of  South  Molton-street  (Stand  120) 
have  a very  good  representative  display  of 
water-closets,  bath  - fittings,  &c.  Messrs. 
Brazier  & Son,  of  Blackfriars-road,  aro  exhibi- 
tors in  the  same  department,  as  are  Messrs. 
Capper,  Son,  & Co.,  of  Fenchurch-street,  who 
exhibit  their  “ twin-basin  ” closets  in  a new 
form, — that  is,  adapted  for  use  as  “pedestal 
vase  ” closets,  without  woodwork  boxing-in. 
Mr.  F.  Botting,  of  Baker  - street,  Portman- 
square  (Bay  4)  exhibits  a few  things  which 
merit  the  attention  of  visitors,  including  Lyne’s 
patent  ventilated  closet,  Durrans’s  patent  sani- 
tary appliances,  a smoke-machine  (very  port- 
able and  convenient)  for  testing  drains,  air- 
tight covers,  &c.  In  Barstow’s  patent  combina- 
tion water-filter,  shown  at  Stand  72,  the  water  ' 
first  passes  through  a natural  stone,  with  which 
the  upper  portion  of  the  filter  is  lined,  and  after- 
wards through  granulated  carbon  or  charcoal, 
the  latter  being  renewable  from  time  to  time. 

We  have  been  necessarily  brief  in  our  notes, 
but  they  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
general  scope  of  the  Exhibition,  which  will 
remain  open  until  Saturday,  the  28th  inst. 


The  Burns  Memorial  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  — On  the  7th  inst.  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery unveiled  the  national  monumental  bust  of 
the  poet  Burns  in  the  Poets’  Corner  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Mr.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Committee,  said  that  the  monu- 
mental bust  had  been  subscribed  for  with  the 
shillings  and  pence  of  the  admirers  of  the  poet 
in  Switzerland,  Bengal,  New  Zealand,  Nova 
Scotia,  America,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  in 
almost  every  town  in  Scotland.  The  com- 
mittee had  selected  as  the  artist  Sir  John 
Steell,  a veteran  member  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  who  had  produced  no  fancy  likeness 
of  the  poet,  but  ono  based  on  the  portrait  of 
Burns  by  Nasmyth.  The  work  is  broad  and  power- 
ful in  style,  and  full  of  character : a very  suc- 
cessful example  of  a monumental  portrait  bust. 


WESTMINSTER  HALL  RESTORATION 
COMMITTEE. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Committee  on  Friday, 
March  13th,  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  was  examined, 
and  produced  the  drawing  of  “ The  Old  Palace 
of  Westminster,”  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
Builder  for  Nov.  15  last.  He  explained  that  the 
drawing  was  intended  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings  as  they  existed  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
that  the  drawing  had  been  produced  after  very 
considerable  research,  the  examination  of  very 
numerous  ancient  views  and  documentary  evi- 
dence, both  published  and  unpublished.  Mr. 
Brewer  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  ancient 
palace  and  the  abbey  formed  one  single  group  of 
buildings,  and  that  no  thoroughfare  passed  be- 
tween them  ; in  fact,  that  the  conditions  were 
pretty  much  the  same  as  one  sees  at  Windsor, 
where  the  Collegiate  Church  and  buildings  of 
St.  George  are  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle.  That  this  state  of  things  continued 
until  the  construction  of  St.  Margaret’s-street, 
which  necessitated  the  demolition  of  no  less 
than  four  ranges  of  ancient  buildings,  is 
proved  by  the  following  extract  from  Smith’s 
Westminster  : — “ Hell  and  Paradise,  two  prisons 
of  the  Old  Palace,  were  pulled  down  in  1793. 
....  St.  Margaret’s-street  was  made  out  of 
St.  Margaret’s-lane,  and  34  ft.  of  that  part  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  where  ‘ Tudor  Build- 
ings,’ erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  originally  stood, 
and  a portion  of  the  old  ‘ Fish  Yard.’  At  the 
end  of  this  lane  stood  the  ancient  brick  buildings 

called  Heaven  and  Purgatory Another 

portion  of  the  Tudor  buildings  which  projected 
72  ft.  into  St.  Margaret’s-street  was  also  pulled 
down  in  1793.” 

The  construction  of  Abingdon-streot  necessi- 
tated the  removal  of  other  ancient  buildings, 
and  thus  the  Palace  and  the  Abbey  became 
two  separate  and  distinct  groups  of  buildings. 
Mr.  Brewer  pointed  out  that  the  old  Palace 
could  not,  at  any  time,  have  possessed  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a “ Land  front,”  still  less 
could  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Hall  have 
served  that  purpose,  because  there  was  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  seemed  to  prove, 
beyond  a doubt,  that  the  space  to  the  west  of 
Westminster  Hall,  between  it  and  St.  Margaret’s- 
lane,  had  been  occupied  by  buildings  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A list  of  the  build- 
ings restored  by  Edward  II.  and  III.,  derived 
from  the  existing  accounts  for  these  works, 
and  published  by  Smith,  mentions  “ The 
Seneschal’s  Chamber  on  the  west  part  of  the 
Great  Hall,”  “The  Marshal’s  Chamber  under 
the  Great  Hall,”  “ Staircase  from  the  Seneschal’s 
Chamber  into  the  small  court  opposite  the  con- 
duit.” A conduit  in  the  form  of  a leopard, 
within  the  wall  under  the  hall,  called  “Stan- 
neyn.”  “ Butlery  under  the  Seneschal's  Cham- 
ber.” “A  kitchen  in  Pergate  [Purgatory] 
ward.”  “Tower  above  the  Marshal’s  Cham- 
ber.” “ House  colled  ‘ Bolle  ’ [Hell]  under  the 
Exchequer.”  “ Council  - room  in  Exchequer, 

1 Saltaria  or  Salting-house,’  under  the  Ex- 
chequer.” “ Door  of  Hell  in  the  Exchequer,” 
&c. 

Mr.  Brewer  pointed  out  also  that  there  aro 
several  grants  of  buildings  existing  upon  this 
site  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  One  of 
these,  dated  Sept.  20th,  1185  (that  is,  within  one 
month  of  Henry  VII.’s  accession),  specifies  that 
“ Several  mansions  within  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster were  by  letters  patent  granted  to 
Anthony  Keene,  esq.,  for  his  life.  The  parcels 
comprised  in  this  grant  are  there  stated  to  be  ‘ all 
the  mausions  belonging  to  the  king  within  the 
Palace  of  Westminster’  ; together  with  the  cus- 
tody of  ‘ Paradise  and  Hell,’  within  (evidently 
close  to)  Westminster  Hall ; three  tenements 
which  Jacob  Fry  held  and  occupied  ; the  custody 
of  Purgatory,  within  the  hall  aforesaid,  which 
Nicholas  Whitfield  had  and  occupied;  a certain 
house  called  Potans  House,  under  the  Exchequer ; 
and  also  a tower  called  ‘ Le  Greenelates,’  which 
John  Catesby  held  and  occupied,  which  tower 
and  tenements  ore  there  said  not  to  exceed  the 
annual  value  of  2I(.  6s.  8d.” 

We  know  that  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Purgatory 
were  to  the  west  of  the  hall,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  building  called  in  the 
earlier  documents  “Paradise”  is  the  same  as 
that  called  in  later  times  “ Heaven.”  Now  this 
being  the  case,  it  seems  evident  that  the  site 
was  built  over  considerably  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Brewer  was  of  opinion  that  the  kitchens 
| and  offices  connected  with  Westminster  Hall 
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mast  have  stood  to  the  west  of  the  hall,  as  there 
was  no  other  possible  site  for  them,  and  that 
the  west  side  of  the  hall  was  only  visible  from 
two  or  three  small  courtyards,  but  could  never 
have  been  seen  from  a distance,  and  that  this 
accounted  for  its  being  so  much  more  plainly 
treated  than  the  north  front,  which  was,  of 
coarse,  always  visible  from  New  Palace  Yard. 
Mr.  Brewer  thought  that  the  west  side  of  the 
hall  should  be  repaired,  preserving  all  its 
ancient  features  ; he  could  not  see  the  necessity 
for  a cloister,  but  if  one  were  erected  he  thought 
it  should  be  little  more  than  “ a penthouse,”  and 
might  possibly  be  merely  a temporary  erection. 
Tf  this  were  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
Norman  walling,  he  thought  it  better  to  leave 
it  alone  altogether,  rather  than  to  erect  a new 
building  against  the  old  hall ; he  also  considered 
that  nothing  should  be  done  which  would  render 
the  ultimate  carrying  out  of  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
design  for  the  completion  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Ayrton  was  then  examined.  Ho  dis- 
approved of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  con- 
sidered that  if  anything  was  done,  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  design  should  be  carried  out.  Although 
he  himself  did  not  care  much  for  archi- 
tects, yet  the  nation  having  selected  Sir  C. 
Barry’s  design,  he  thought  that  the  design 
ought  not  to  be  set  aside  for  that  of  any  one 
else,  and  he  thought  some  of  the  ornament 
might  be  omitted.* 

At  a subsequent  sitting  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  gave  evidence  at  length  with 
respect  to  the  antiquarian  features  of  the  build- 
ing.  He  pointed  out  that  originally  the  erec- 
tions on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  were  but  of 
one  story  in  height,  of  Henry  III.’s  time,  pro- 
bably erected  as  an  abutment  to  the  old  Norman 
hall,  the  wall  of  which  was  bending.  This  one 
story  buildirg  was  raised  from  time  to  time  as 
the  need  for  further  accommodation  occurred. 
The  heights  were  never  uniform,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  they  were  as  regular  as  now 
proposed.  He  objected  to  the  high  two-story 
design  on  the  ground  that  it  hid  the  fine  range 
of  old  windows  of  the  hall  except  the  upper 
portions  only,  a defect  which  did  not  apply  to 
the  lower  design. 


-LiUiUT  UHES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

The  fifth  of  this  successful  series  of  lectures  w. 
delivered  on  the  12th  lost,  bv  Professor  Alexand 
£eADD®d7'  M*  Inst-  C.E.,  Who  took  as  h 
subject  A Piece  of  S eel.”  In  the  course  of  h 
lecture,  which  was  full  of  interest,  the  lectun 
expres-ed  the  hope  that  before  very  long  mild  ste 
would,  to  a considerable  extent,  supersede  wrougl 
and  cast  iron.  Castings  were  frequently  made  fro 
tbe  "pen.heartli  furnaces  at  a price  greater  Urn 
tbat  of  oast  iron,  and  with  considerable  difficult 
and  uncertainty  There  was  no  reason  to  iraagiu 
however,  that  these  difficulties  were  instirmeun 

„™h-B  Silth  iecl"re  delivered  on  Wednesda 
of  “fhi  f*  A7  1Prof's,or,  Bonney,  who  discourse 
*’  .ieal.u,e.  »’«>  its  composition 

secondly,  with  its  production  ; and,  thirdly,  wit 
its  uses  Finn  he  stated,  was  composed  mainly  < 

iUlT.'l  ‘Sed  a'lioa'  b'inS  mcst  abundant  i 
the  chalk,  but  being  found  also  in  almost  every  kin 
of  lim.s'one  rook.  Toe  formation  of  a flint  was  t 

saSettae”.  “ B”0*’!  °f  rap'abement,  and  at  th 
same  time,  a process  of  accumulation  around  certai 
spongy  organisms.  Broken  up  it  made  exoellen 
road-metal,  for  which  it  was  especially  utilised  i 
the  ...tern  parts  of  England.  When  ground  n 

man,  r ?d  "“5  “h"11*  k was  employed  in  th 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  was  also  largely  use 
for  building  purposes,  and  that  chiefly  in  |h 
fnrero’r  *C0Utdle r™  profes-or  concluded’  with  a 
Strae  P«rioda.“°UOt  °f  thS  flint  °«  th 


tu£he  ?nd  G"iWs  of  Lona°“ 

S>  r 1?  Sj„lr.anns  P-  Thompson,  of  Unive 

oaf  a^,°d  pS<!f  Br‘3t01'  haa  been  appointed  Print 

pTth“^rcX.of  ttrzd*? 

Jla.nns,  the  Director  and  Secretary  of  tl 
eBdin^'th"'110  tamP°P‘“'i'y  undertook  the 
■eee  ”,th“  “?PIete  organisation  of  the  Cc 

of  Physic,  at  S.  0^^ 

byMre^ri^i  ZZr  ’P"A  *h"  b»“' 

fortunate  that  if  the  buil.lm  ■ t^e.^"iw  Courts.  It 
.illh.v.  n„  coMroTiVeLT™1*  ™t‘  ^ A>'u 
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Illustrations. 

SIR  C.  BARRY’S  DESIGN  FOR 
COMPLETING  WESTMINSTER  PALACE. 
E publish  this  week  a drawing  showing 
the  design  made  in  1854  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  to  show  the  treat- 
ment be  proposed  for  the  north  front  of  West- 
minster Hall,  with  adjacent  buildings,  part  of 
the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  them,  whereby  the  hall  itself  would 
acquire  greatly  inquired  dignity, and  beexternally 
incorporated  with  his  design  for  the  complete 
building.  Sir  Charles,  while  anxious  to  retain  the 
great  characteristic  of  Westminster  Hall  in  its 
noble  roof,  as  seen  from  within,  was  evidently  of 
opinion  that  externally  the  building  did  not 
merit  the  same  consideration,  and  would  not 
harmonise  with  the  more  important  structure 
of  which  in  future  it  was  to  form  a part.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  view  that  he  proposed  an 
entirely  new  gable,  and  between  the  angle 
towers,  and  from  plans  left  by  him  which  we 
have  seen,  he  proposed  to  have  a grand  arch  at 
its  north  end  of  like  treatment  to  the  arch  at 
its  south  end,  which  now  forms  the  entrance 
from  the  hall  into  St.  Stephen’s  Porch.  He 
also  proposed  to  reface  and  heighten  the  angle 
towers,  which  now  have  so  insignificant  an 
effect,  by  raising  them  in  a like  style  to  the  rest 
of  the  building.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
whenever  New  Palace  Yard  is  made  (as  in 
old  time)  the  Grand  Entrance  Court  of  the 
Palace,  its  treatment  would  be  at  least  as 
magnificent  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  as 
the  river  front  now  is,  and  as  the  land  front 
would  be  if  carried  out  in  accordance  with  his 
designs  as  published  in  the  Builder  of  the  24th  of 
January  last.  As  the  Westminster  Hall  Com- 
mittee is  now  sitting,  under  whose  consideration 
that  design  will  doubtless  come,  we  may  return 
to  the  subject,  and  the  public  accommodation 
which  would  be  provided,  to  which  so  much 
reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry  in 
his  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on 
the  20th  of  November  last.  For  the  present  we 
can  only  express  a hope  that  the  legacy  left  to 
the  nation  by  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of 
our  own  times  will  not  be  inconsiderately 
thrown  away. 


NEWBURY  DISTRICT  HOSPITAL. 

The  above-named  hospital,  illustrated  in  this 
number,  was  origiually  designed  for  eight  beds 
(male  ward  4,  female  ward  3,  and  single  ward 
1 bed),  aud,  by  flaps,  I showed  how  the  male 
ward  could  be  extended  for  three  additional 
beds,  and  the  female  ward  for  one  additional 
bed.  It  is  now  decided  by  the  committee  to 
obtain  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
as  shown  on  the  plan  (with  male  and  female  | 


wards  for  four  beds  each),  with  alternate: 
mates  for  the  extra  cost  of  enlarging  the  : 
ward  to  seven  beds,  as  shown  by  tho  di 
lines,  and,  if  funds  permit,  this  latter  arrr 
ment  will  be  carried  out.  The  committee  t 
also  decided  to  make  the  corridors  G in.  \ 
than  shown.  A cubic  space  of  rather  ii 
1,200  cubic  feet  per  bed  is  given  to  the  main 
female  wards,  and  of  1,300  cubic  feet  tel 
single  ward.  The  ventilation  of  tho  wards 
be  effected  by  means  of  fresh- air  inlets  thru 
tubes  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  wini 
boards  (shown  on  detail),  and  foul-air  otr 
through  T.  Boyle’s  “mica  flap  valves”  a 
ceiling  level  into  a fine  carried  up  alonp 
the  smoke-flue  in  chimney-stacks.  The  u 
are  to  be  warmed  by  ventilating  open  i 
grates.  A detail  of  the  ward  window 
given;  nearly  all  the  other  windows* 
have  the  ordinary  lifting  - sashes,  i 
in  all  cases,  a deep  bead  on  the  silli 
the  admission  of  air  at  the  meeting-] 
The  walls  throughout  will  be  built  of  b 
faced  externally  with  selected  red  bricks  t 
the  first-floor  level,  and  above  that  plastere 
rough  cast  stucco, — the  front  gable  and  dori 
being  half-timbered.  The  mortar  and  plai 
ing  throughout  will  be  in  Selenitic  cement.  . 
roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  permanent  g 
slates,  with  red  tile  cresting.  Tho  floors  of: 
corridors,  passages,  water-closets,  &c.,  kitet 
and  offices  are  to  be  of  concrete  ; the  other  fl 
of  tongued  yellow  deal.  The  internal  w' 
work  is  to  be  of  the  plainest  character,  and1 
be  varnished  throughout. 

Water  Bupply  will  be  obtained  from  the  t 
waterworks,  and  great  attention  will  be  pai; 
tho  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  cost  of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  fri 
tare,  Ac.,  is  estimated  at  about  1,R00£. 

H.  G.  Tcrne. 


DESIGN  FOR  A MUNICIPAL  MANSH 

SOANE  MEDALLION. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  design  by  Mr! 
B.  Mitchell  which  obtained  the  Soane  Medal; 
this  year  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  ana 
which  a reduction  of  the  principal  floor  plal 
annexed.  The  author  of  the  design  has  real* 
the  idea  of  the  stamp  of  building  required  be- 
than  any  of  the  other  competitors,  though  e 
in  this  case  the  tower  is  a little  snperflulj 
and  conveys  too  much  the  idea  of  a town-1 
Architecturally,  the  plain  mass  of  the  lol 
portion  of  the  tower  contrasts  well  and  1 
turesquely  with  th©  rich  fenestration  of  i 
adjoining  portion  of  the  building. 


SKETCHES,  MELROSE. 

The  view  of  the  east  window,  Melrose  Abtl 
and  the  carved  terminal  from  a wall  arcadec 
the  cloister,  are  reproduced  from  the  pei) 
drawings  of  Mr.  T.  MacLaren,  who  obtaineo 
medal  of  merit  in  the  competition  this  years 
the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship.  The  carvi 
is  an  unusually  naturalistic  specimen  of  Got! 
foliage,  and  a very  good  piece  of  pencil  drd 
ing. 
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“ COLLYERS,”  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  house  was  planned  to  meet  special 
juirements.  The  elevation  of  the  principal 
mt,  which  we  to-day  publish,  is  reproduced 
>m  a drawing  exhibited  in  last  year’s  exhibi- 
in  of^the  Royal  Academy,  the  highly  original 
d artistic  character  of  which  we  com- 
>.n ted  on  at  the  time.  It  is  carried  out 
red  brickwork  pointed  with  coloured  cement, 
th  door  and  window  dressings  and  carved 
>rk  in  red  Shawk  stone,  and  a few  moulded 
icks. 

The  pilasters  to  doorway,  and  the  hemi-vase 
ove  it,  are  in  white  hard  marble.  The 
andrels  to  arch  is  inlaid  with  small  unglazed 
xck  and  white  half-tiles.  Out  of  the  hemi- 
se  rises  the  tiltiug-spear,  which  supports  the 
1m  above,  and  which  is  represented  as 
inching  out  below  into  (olive)  leaves  and 
lit.  A dove  flies  down  from  behind  the 
ield,  &c. 

The  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
ook,  of  Southampton,  under  the  careful 
fection  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Bateman  & 
ates.  All  the  carving  was  executed  by  the 
|iior  partner,  Mr.  Bateman,  who  informs  us 
it  he  “ had  neither  time  to  make  elaborate 
tail  drawings,  nor  temper  to  Bee  them  weakly 
rried  out.”  We  give  also  a small  ground-plan. 


BUILDING  STONES* 
rHE  oolitic  limestones  which  extend  from 
rsetshire  to  Yorkshire  comprise  the  well- 
own  Bath  and  Portland  beds,  and  the 
lowned  Caen  stone  of  Normandy  is  of  the 
ne  formation.  These  limestones  derive  their 
me  from  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of 
number  of  minute  oviform  bodies  like  the 
i of  a fish,  cemented  together  in  a calcareous 
,trix.  As  a rule,  the  stone  is  very  soft  when 
it  quarried,  but  hardens  with  exposure,  and 
mges  from  a white  to  a yellowish  tint : it  is 
h in  organic  remains.  There  are  four  dis- 
ct  bands  of  stone  in  the  oolitic  series,  viz., — 

' The  inferior  oolite,  which  occurs  chiefly  in 
mcestershire,  aud  from  which  the  stone  for 
mcester  Cathedral  aud  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
s obtained.  The  best  quarry  at  the  present 
le  is  at  Painswick.  (2)  The  great  or  Bath 
ite,  which  is  of  considerable  thickness  in  the 
ghbourhood  of  Bath,  and  is  generally  worked 
tunnelling,  as  in  Messrs.  Pictor’s  quarries  at 
e,  which  extend  for  many  miles  underground, 
l large  piers  of  stone  have  to  be  left  to  sup- 
•t  the  roof  of  the  workings.  Very  large 
cks  of  this  stone  can  be  obtained.  Among 
best  known  quarries  of  Bath  stone  may  be 
ntioned  Corsham  Down,  Monk’s  Park, 
>mbe  Down,  Box  Hill,  and  Doulting.  The 
irage  analysis  of  Bath  stone  is  : carb.  of  lime 
5,  carb.  of  magnesia  2’5,  iron  and  alumina 
, water  1’7.  The  average  specific  gravity  is 
3.  It  will  be  particularly  noticed  that  this 
lae  contains  no  silica.  The  great  oolite  for- 
ition  extends  northwards  of  Bath  into  North- 

iContinuation  of  a paper  by  Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A., 
i.  at  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Ab60ciation  on  the 
■inet.  See  p.  367,  ante.  i 


amptonshireand  Lincolnshire,  the  chief  quarries 
being  at  Barnack,  near  Stamford,  the  stone 
from  which  was  used  at  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral ; Ketton,  from  which  many  of  the  Cam- 
bridge colleges  were  built ; and  Ancaster,  near 
Sleaford.  The  latter  stone  is  often  crystalline 
in  its  formation,  and  is  an  excellent  building 
stone.  (3)  Coral  rag,  which  passes  from  Somerset 
to  Yorkshire  with  numerous  interruptions.  This 
is  a rubbly  stone,  and  is  hardly  ever  found  suffi- 
ciently compact  to  be  used  for  building  purposes. 
(4)  Portland  stone.  This  is  harder  and  more 
durable  than  most  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
oolitic  series ; it  is  cream-coloured  and  full  of 
organic  remains ; in  fact,  such  a quantity  of 
large  fosBils  are  found  in  it  that  it  is  un- 
suited for  delicate  work.  This  stone  derives 
its  name  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  it 
is  found,  the  chief  quarries  being  Gosling’s, 
Vern-street,  Waycroft,  and  Grove.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  stone  here  is  about  70  ft.,  but 
only  about  20  ft.  of  it,  and  that  in  different 
layers,  are  suitable  for  building,  the  layers 
differing  much  from  one  another.  First  comes 
what  is  called  the  true  Roach,  which  is  very 
hard  and  suitable  for  engineering  purposes,  but 
contains  such  large  fossils,  chiefly  the  one  well 
known  as  the  Portland  screw,  that  it  is  scarcely 
useable  for  ordinary  building ; then  the  white 
bed,  which  gives  the  best  stone  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island;  then  the  bastard  Roach;  and  then 
the  base  bed.  This  bottom  bed  is  known  in  the 
market  as  “ best  bed,”  a curious  corruption  of 
the  word  base,  but  it  is  only  in  special  situations 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island  that  this  bottom 
bed  is  the  best.  During  the  last  two  centuries 
Portland  stone  has  been  extensively  used  in 
London : St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Reform 
Club,  and  Goldsmiths’  Hall  may  be  mentioned 
as  some  of  the  principal  examples.  Of  the 
oolitic  limestones  Portland  is  certainly  the 
best  adapted  to  resist  atmospheric  influences, 
but  the  modern  stone  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
hard  as  that  which  was  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  average  analysis  is  carbonate  of 
lime,  9516;  silica,  L'2 ; carbonate  of  magnesia, 
1*2 ; iron,  &c.,  0'50 ; water,  16.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2'2. 

In  France  the  great  oolite  formation  yields 
the  beautiful  Caen  stone,  which  is  very  fine- 
grained and  uniform  in  texture.  This  stone  has 
been  largely  exported  into  England,  and  no 
finer  stone  can  be  used  for  interior  work ; but 
many  parts  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  show  only 
too  plainly  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  in 
a damp  climate  for  exterior  use.  Mr.  Hull,  in 
his  work  on  “Building  Stones,”  has  the  follow- 
ing interesting  remarks  on  Caen  stone : — “ The 
introduction  of  Caen  stone  into  Britain  is 
curiously  interwoven  with  history.  It  was 
probably  introduced  shortly  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  having  been  a favourite  stone  with 
the  architects  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  and  his  successors. 
Its  introduction  into  Ireland  may  have  been 
of  a still  earlier  period,  corresponding  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Norman  and  Lombard  styles  into 
that  country.  In  England,  however,  it  was 
largely  used  in  cathedrals  and  other  buildings 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Normandy  was  lost  to  Britain,  and  it  is 


only  in  modern  times  that  its  use  has  beea 
revived.”* 

An  English  stone  closely  allied  <o  the  Caen, 
stone  has  recently  been  pushed  energetically 
in  the  London  market,  although  it  has  been  in 
use  for  many  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the- 
quarries.  I allude  to  the  Beer  3tone  found  near 
Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  with  which  the  new 
Empire  Theatre,  in  Leicester-square,  has  been 
faced.  It  is  a close-grained,  even-coloured' 
stone,  but  somewhat  friable,  and  I fear  that  it 
is  scarcely  likely  from  its  composition  to  stand 
the  trying  ordeal  of  the  Loudon  atmosphere. 

Although  each  class  of  building-stone  con- 
tains numerous  sub-classes,  I have  now- 
described  the  three  great  divisions  which- 
comprise  the  principal  building  stones,  and  1 
must  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  a brief  con- 
sideration of  the  qualities  which  are  required  in- 
a stone  for  it  to  endure  when  exposed  to  the- 
weather.  I put  aside  altogether  the  use  off 
stone  for  ornamental  internal  work ; what  we- 
want  to  know  is,  will  a stone  stand  exposure  ? 
Now  before  this  question  can  be  answered  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  some  sort  o£' 
notion  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  stone.. 
These  are,  in  the  main,  two, — disintegration  and. 
decomposition,  the  former  acting  mechanically 
and  the  latter  chemically,  and  the  two  causes 
generally  act  together.  All  stones,  even, 
granite,  absorb  a certain  quantity  of  moisture, 
some  more,  some  less,  and,  as  a general  rule,, 
those  which  absorb  the  most  water  are  most 
liable  to  disintegration,  because,  after  absorp- 
tion, on  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  frost, 
the  absorbed  water  expands,  and,  by  mere 
mechanical  pressure,  forces  apart  the  minute 
particles  of  which  the  stone  is  composed. +■ 
Hence  the  rate  at  which  a stone  absorbs  water 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  parts  with  it 
are  very  important  elements  to  be  considered,, 
much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  the  total  amount  of 
water  which  a stone  will  take  up.  Experiments 
have  frequently  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  water  to  its  own  bulk  that  a stone 
will  take  up  when  completely  saturated ; but, 
although  this  is  an  important  fact  to  know,, 
practically  stone  in  a building  never  has  to 
submit  to  such  a test.  It  is  the  constantly- 
recurring  showers  and  the  generally  moist 
atmosphere  of  this  country  which  play 
such  havoc  with  our  building-stones,  aud- 
it will  be  readily  understood  that  if  one 
sample  of  stone  when  completely  saturated, 
absorbs  ten  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  water 
and  another  only  eight  per  cent.,  yet  if  the- 
former  take  three  times  as  long  as  the  latter  to- 
become  saturated,  it  is,  cceteris  paribus,  the- 
better  stone.  A complete  series  of  experiments- 
as  to  the  rate  of  absorption  of  water  would  be 
of  great  service,  but  care  would  have  to  be  taken, 
that  at  the  outset  of  the  experiments  all  the 
specimens  should  be  perfectly  dry,  otherwise 
the  results  obtained  would  be  misleading.  No- 
kind of  stone  is  so  variable  in  this  property  of 
absox-bing  moisture  as  sandstone,  and  hence  it 
is  extremely  important  to  test  it  beforehand. 

In  London,  and  in  any  place  where  the  climate- 
is  damp  and  the  atmosphere  smoky,  the 
mechanical  disintegration  of  stone  is  largely 
assisted  and  frequently  started  by  chemical' 
decomposition,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
this  a cai-eful  examination  of  the  chemicaL 
analysis  of  a stone  is  very  desirable.  The 
sulphurous  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  are  readily  taken  up  by  rain- 
water, act  upon  the  calcareous  ingredients  of 
stone,  producing  oxidation  or  hydration  ; where 
mineral  salts  occur,  various  chemical  reactions- 
take  place,  and  minute  crystals  are  formed  in 
the  interior  of  the  stone  which  effloi-esce  out- 
wards ; and  where  organic  matter  exists,  as  is- 
the  case  in  nearly  all  stratified  deposits,  this: 
gives  rise  to  nitration.  Inorganic  matter,  such, 
as  the  quartz-crystals  which  form  so  large  a 
component  in  the  structure  of  granite,  and  the 


* The  following  quaint  quotation  from  Harrison,  who. 
wrote  iu  Queen  Elizabeth’s  lime,  and  who  endeavoured  to- 
establish  a better  reputation  for  English  q arries,  is  inte- 
resting : — “ Our  elders  have  from  time  to  time,  following 
our  naturall  vice  in  misliking  of  our  owns  commodities  at 
home,  and  desiring  those  of  other  countries  abn.de,  most 
esteemed  the  Cane  stone  tha>  is  brought  out  of  Normandie, 
aud  manie  even  in  these  our  daies  following  the  same- 
veins,  doo  covet  in  their  works  to  use  no  other.  How- 
beit,  experience  on  the  one  side,  and  our  Bkilful  masons, 
on  the  oth^r,  doouflirme  that  in  the  i.orth  and  south  parts 
of  England,  and  ceitain  other  places,  there  are  some 
quarrieB  which  for  hardness  and  bcautie  are  equal  to  tbo 
outlandish  greet.  This  maie  also  be  confirmed  by  tho 
King's  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  tho  greatest  part  of  the- 
square  stone  whereof  was  brought  thither  out  of  the 
north.” 

t See  Builder  for  July  12,  1884  p 61. 
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eroded  grains  of  which  enter  very  largely  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  sandstones,  is 
not  acted  on  by  these  acids,  so  that  in  a sand- 
stone the  nature  of  the  cementitious  material 
which  binds  the  grains  together  is  the 
portant  point  to  be  looked  to;  the  more  siliceous 
this  is  and  the  less  calcareous  the  better. 

In  fact,  you  may  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule 
that  the  more  Biliea  you  have  in  a stone  the 
better.  If  the  cementing  substance  is  calcareous, 
that  is,  composed  of  lime,  its  presence  can  be 
detected  by  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  poured  on  the  stone,  which  will  cause 
effervescence,  and  if  a powerful  action  is  set  up 
this  will  show  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  present 
in  considerable  quantities.  When  we  come  to 
the  limestones  their  main  constituent  is 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  magnesian  lime- 
stones there  is  a certain  proportion  of  silica, 
and  they  are  also  crystalline  in  texture,  and  it 
is  to  these  qualities  that  they  owe  their  dura- 
bility ; but  their  chief  constituents  are  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The 
Commissioners  of  1839,  who  recommended  the 
use  of  this  stone  for  the  House  of  Parliament, 
correctly  appreciated  its  good  qualities,  but 
they  appear  totally  to  have  ignored  the  fact 
that  magnesia  has  a strong  affinity  for  sulphur, 
which  exists  so  largely  in  the  London  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  has  resulted  the  terrible 
decay  in  the  stone  used  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  When  we  come  to  the  oolitic 
limestones,  such  as  Bath,  we  find  no  silica  at 
all,  but  almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime ; but  as 
the  stone  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  it  has  been 
largely  used  for  copings  and  dressings  to  brick- 
built  houses  in  London,  and  it  looks  very  well 
when  first  put  up.  But  in  tho  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  pretentious  stone  enrichments 
of  suburban  houses,  no  care  whatever  has  been 
taken  that  the  stone  should  be  weathered 
before  using,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  such  stone  crumbling  away  after  two  years’ 
exposure.  But  however  well  this  stone  may 
have  been  weathered,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  ought  under  any  circumstance  to  be 
used  in  a smoky  atmosphere.  For  dry  climates 
where  there  is  little  smoke,  and  for  internal 
work,  it  is,  however,  admirably  adapted,  as  it 
can  easily  be  worked  into  most  intricate 
mouldings;  but  it  must  always  bo  remembered 
that  in  external  work  elaboration  of  ornament 
means  increased  liability  to  decay. 

You  see,  therefore,  how  necessary  it  is  to 
ascertain  something  about  the  chemical  com- 
position of  a stone.  But  what  I may  call  its 
mechanical  properties  are  no  less  important. 

Yon  must  examine  (1)  its  hardness, — a soft, 
easily  cut,  stone  will  not,  as  a rule,  be  so  durable 
as  a hard  crystalline  one;  (2)  its  weight, — as 
the  denser  a stone  is,  i.e.,  the  greater  its  specific 
weight,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  last ; (3)  its 
compactness,  i.e.,  the  closeness  of  its  structure  ; 

(4)  its  porosity ; and  (5)  its  colour,  if  uniformity 
is  desirable.  Mr.  Hull  says  that  an  original 
blueish  grey  tint  should  be  avoided,  as  this  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  iron,  and  oxidation  will 
frequently  produce  an  uneven  yellowish  tint. 

Now,  all  these  latter  points  you  can  examine  for 
yourselves,  and  you  should  always  have  a speci- 
men of  the  stone  you  intend  to  use  in  a building 
to  make  a few  tests  of  it.  There  are  two  other 
very  simple  practical  tests  which  I may  men- 
tion : one  is  called  Smith’s  test,  and  it  is  to 
take  some  small  chippings  from  a piece  of  stone 
which  has  been  well  wetted  and  put  them  in  a 
glass  of  water,  and  let  them  remain  for  some 
time  and  then  gently  shake  the  glass ; if  the 
water  gets  somewhat  turbid  it  shows  that  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  earthy  matter  present  in 
the  stone.  Another  test  is  to  boil  small  pieces 
of  the  stone  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
after  which  the  stone  will  disintegx-atc  if  it  be 
of  a perishable  nature.  This  test  is,  however, 
a very  severe  one,  and  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  discard  every  stone  which  did 
not  stand  this  test. 

When  a stone  has  once  begun  to  decay  it  is 
very  difficult  to  stop  the  process,  but  several 
different  methods  of  treating  tho  stone  ou  its 
first  being  fixed  in  order  to  prevent  decay 
have  been  recommended,  such  as  Szerelmey’s, 
Hutchinson’s,  Ransome’s,  Kuhlmanu's,  and 
others,  but  as  I have  not  had  any  practical 
experience  of  them  I can  say  nothing  about 
them.  I have  used  boiled  linseed  oil,  which 
certainly  prevents  water  entering  the  pores  of 
a stone,  but  it  slightly  darkens  the  colour  of  the 
stone,  and  I am  disposed  to  think  the  applica- 1 Jennin: 
ouS'1t  to  be  renewed  every  few  years. 


and  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  clause  in  a 
specification  which  says  that  stone  should  always 
be  laid  on  its  natural  bed,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
should  all  clearly  understand  why  this  is  so 
desirablo.  I have  pointed  out  to  you  that 
nearly  all  our  building-stones  have  been  formed 
by  the  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter,  layer 
upon  layer,  and  that  these  layers  have  con- 
solidated during  the  lapse  of  ages,  partly  by 
chemical  action,  partly  by  heat,  and  partly  by 
enormous  pressure,  and  however  compact  a stone 
thus  formed  may  now  appear,  all  these  layers 
are  really  existent.  Now  if  you  can  imagine  a 
great  piece  of  cardboard  a foot  thick  formed  of 
numerous  sheets  of  paper  gummed  together,  and 
then  pressed  into  a compact  mass,  you  will  have 
some  sort  of  notion  of  the  structure  of  one  of 
these  building-stones.  If  you  were  to  take  such 
a piece  of  cardboard  and  press  it  in  the  same 
way  in  which  it  was  pressed  during  its  manu- 
facture, you  would  only  consolidate  it  the  more, 
but  if  you  were  to  put  it  on  end,  then  begin 
to  squeeze  it,  you  would  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  separating  the  various  sheets  from  one 
another,  and  they  would  soon  begin  to  fall 
away,  and  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place 
when  stone  is  not  laid  on  its  natural  bed.  Of 
course  you  would  notoften  find  that  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  superincumbent  weight  would 
actually  squeeze  out  the  layers  of  stone,  but  it 
would  tend  to  loosen  them,  and  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  water  between  the 
layers,  which  would  speedily  begin  to  flake  off. 
There  is  one  other  practical  point  which  should 
always  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  that  is  that 
the  bedding  joints  of  blocks  of  stone  should  be 
accurately  dressed  and  perfectly  level.  If  this 
is  not  looked  to,  you  will  get  unequal  pressure 
and  cross  strains  set  up,  and  stone  is  one  of 
the  worst  materials  possible  to  resist  cross 
strains,  which  is  the  reason  why  we  so  frequently 
see  lintels  over  window  openings  cracked. 

In  conclusion,  I must  repeat  one  caution 
which  I have  already  alluded  to,  and  that  is, 
do  not  take  any  stone  on  the  credit  of  its  name. 
The  quality  of  the  stone  extracted  from  a quarry 
is  always  changing,  and  for  a large  building  it 
is  necessary  constantly  to  examine  the  blocks  of 
stone  as  they  are  delivered  from  the  quarry. 
If  you  do  this,  if  you  also  submit  specimens  of 
stone  to  a few  simple  tests,  and  ascertain  its 
nature,  you  will  be  spared  a great  deal  of  worry 
and  disappointment  in  seeing  your  buildings 
begin  to  decay  before  your  eyes. 

[Specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  stone 
referred  to  were  exhibited,  and  their  mechanical 
and  chemical  characteristics  exemplified,  during 
the  reading  of  the  paper.]* 


THE  SANITARY  USES  OF 
DISINFECTANTS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

A paper  on  “Disinfectants,”  prepared  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Tripe,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  lor  the 
Hackney  District,  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram 
(the  President)  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi.  Strictly  defined,  Dr.  Tripe  regards  as 
disintectants  such  substances  as  when  used  in 
proper  quantity,  and  under  suitable  conditions,  take 
away  from  any  infected  body  or  thing  its  power  of 
reproducing  itself  in  an  uninfected  body,  and  he 
divides  them  into  two  principal  classes,  viz.,  germi- 
cides which  destroy,  and  antiseptics  which  arrest, 
the  active  principle  in  specific  contagion  or  infection. 
In  order  to  be  properly  employed,  the  limits  within 
which  any  particular  disinfectant  works  should  be 
so  definitely  known  that  each  might  be  precisely 
adjusted  to  the  work  it  is  best  fitted  to  perform. 
An  infinitesimal  amount  of  infectious  matter  was 
often  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  violent 
results,  and  the  great  danger  of  filth  was  not 
its  mere  offensiveness,  but  the  presence  therein 
of  morbific  elements  in  a solid  or  gaseous  form. 
Disinfection,  to  be  useful,  must,  therefore, 
be  perfect.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  three 
desiderata  of  cheapness,  general  utility,  and  freedom 
from  poisonous  qualities  could  rarely  be  found  in 
the  same  disinfectant.  The  interesting  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Klein  on  swine,  some  of  which 
were  briefly  Described  in  the  paper,  would  prove,  if 
confirmed  by  further  experiments,  that  sulphurous 
acid  gas  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  “aerial 
disinfectants,  ’and  would  justify  the  preference  now 
general  y accorded  to  it.  The  practice  of  sprink- 
ling with  disinfectants  was  worse  than  useless  as 
commonly  carried  out.  Dry  heat  was  one  of  the 
most  cenain  and  useful  disinfecting  agents.  The 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
the  use  of  the  desiccating  processes  of  Fraser,  of 
ol  Lynn,  and  of  Ransome,  were  com- 


I have  frequently  mentioned  the  bed  of  a stone, > 


??k“a  of  tI?f1  discussion  which  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper  will  appear  in  our  .next. 
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pared.  The  proper  use  of  disinfectants  whict 
were  Dot  germicides  was  also  indicated,  Condy 
fluid,  carbolic  acid,  chlorine,  Burnett’s  fluid  an 
themore  recent  disinfectants, — eDchlorine,  sporoctox 
and  cbloratum,— being  all  here  referred  to.  Tb 
last-named  agent  was  considered  unsatisfactory 
because  it  neither  removed  offensive  smells  no 
destroyed  bacteria  in  sewage,  unless  added  in  ai 
inordinate  proportion.  Carbonate  of  lime  was  a; 
element  in  McDougall’s  powder  and  in  CulvertV 
and  an  efficacious  m.xture  for  cesspools  and  drairi* 
would  be  found  in  a mixture  of  quicklime  and  carl 
bolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  6 lb.  of  lime  to  ok 
pint  of  acid.  Terebene  was  a powerful  deodorant,  i 

The  offensive  smell  from  the  openings  of  sewer: 
in  our  streets  wo  believe  to  be  best  remedied  b: 
placing  animal  charcoal  in  perforated  trays  betwee’ 
the  openings  ; but  to  be  effective  the  charcoal  mus: 
be  kept  dry  and  be  frequently  changed.  Th 
lecturer,  iu  conclusion,  said  ho  had  not  exhauster 
the  list  of  useful  disinfectants,  many  of  which,  lik,i 
salicylic  acid,  were  chiefly  used  as  preservative 
agents.  Some  others,  such  as  arsenic,  chromic  acid: 
and  corrosive  sublimate  were  either  too  dangerous  oi; 
expensive  for  ordinary  use. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  th> 
paper,  Mr.  Kingzett,  the  chairman,  and  several  c 
the  sanitary  officers  present,  expressed  opinions  ai 
to  the  practical  use  of  disinfectants,  Mr.  Kingzeb 
stating  that  he  considered  the  fluids  and  “ Sanitasi 
oil  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  yet  known,  because 
they  could  be  applied  to  the  largest  variety  of  pur 
poses.  No  disinfectant  could,  however,  be  usefir 
for  all  purposes,  as  the  properties  which  renderei 
them  efficacious  in  some  cases  would  not  fit  themfo: 
use  in  others. 

At  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  a testimonial 
to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Legg,  consisting  of  a purs; 
and  twenty  guineas,  subscribed  for  by  the  membersl 
was  presented  by  the  President,  and  the  customan 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  brought  the  proceed' 
ings  to  a close. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  HALL  COMMITTEE 

Sir, — In  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Ayrton 
before  the  Committee,  now  sitting,  on  West' 
minster  Hall  ho  stated  that  his  opinion  was  thali 
nothing  should  now  be  done  to  prevent  theplaif 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry  being  carried  out,  so  far 
at  least,  as  that  design  comprises  a building] 
extending  along  St.  Margaret-street  from  St 
Stephen’s  Porch  to  a point  in  a line  with  the 
north  front  of  Westminster  Hall;  that  it  should) 
terminate  there,  but  be  united  to  the  north) 
front  of  Westminster  Hall  at  the  flanking  tower 
of  that  front ; the  whole  in  accordance  with  the 
design  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  though  this! 
would  not,  as  I think,  do  all  that  would  be 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  enclose  New\ 
Palace  Yard  as  the  great  entrance  court  of  the 
New  Palace,  it  would  have,  at  least,  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  into  harmony  all  the  externalr 
facades  of  the  New  Palace,  and  I should  jjel-v 
come  such  a scheme  for  that  reason,  as  far  as- 
it  goes. 

Now  that  some  of  the  buttresses  of  West-( 
minster  Hall  have  been  restored  in  model  only,i 
with  detail  necessarily  entirely  out  of  scale  withv 
that  of  the  New  Palace,  the  effect  is,  I think,  so 
unfortunate  as  to  make  evident  the  desirability.: 
of  screening  the  Hall,  as  proposed  by  my  father,! 
with  (as  I am  glad  now  to  hear)  the  approval  of  : 
Mr.  Ayrton. 

A glance  at  the  drawing  of  my  father’s! 
design,  published  in  the  Builder  of  the  24th  oft: 
January  last,  will  at  once  show  that  it  perfectlyc 
lends  itself  to  such  a partial  execution  of  it,  and; 
that  a good  and  complete  effect  would  then  be; 
produced  wheu  viewed  from  the  end  of  Parlia-1 
rnent-street. 

I have  stated  roughly  that  the  cost  of  realising;: 
the  whole  of  my  father’s  design,  including  the 
enclosure  of  New  Palace  Yard,  would,  I esti-: 
mate,  be  about  500,0001.  To  carry  out  the 
portion  to  which  I have  above  referred  would) 
cost  about  220,0001.  out  of  the  total  of  500,0001.1 

Such  portion  of  the  design  would  proq 
vide  eight  committee-rooms  on  the  principali 
floor  and  the  floor  over,  larger  than  those  in; 
the  river  front  (which  are  often  found  too  small  i 
for  important  committees),  as  well  as  twenty-: 
six  other  rooms  available  for  public  use  on  the 
ground-floor  and  the  upper  floor,  or  thirty-four 
additional  rooms  in  all. 

Charles  Barry,  i 

1,  Westminster-chambers,  16th  March,  1885.  i 


International  Inventions  Exhibition.—  ) 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Presi-: 
dent  of  the  International  Inventions  Exhibition, 
has  fixed  Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  for  the  open- [ 
ing  of  the  Exhibition. 
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rHB  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

[R— It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  write  a few 
:s  of  criticism  upon  the  decorations  now  set 
n the  cathedral,  but  we  can  well  appreciate 
fact  that  the  committee  has  evidently  found 
greatest  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a conclusion 
feeling  its  feet  on  solid  ground.  It  must 
be  forgotten  that  the  examples  of  such 
orations  are  few;  that  in  this  country,  at 
t,  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done,  whilst 
building  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  second 
itest  church  of  its  class  in  Christendom, 
efore  offering  any  remarks  on  the  cartoons, 
may  not  unreasonably  attempt  to  face 
ie  of  the  difficulties  which  arise. 

. Perhaps  the  first  is  that  of  scale.  We  all 
w that  a fault,  very  prominent  in  St.  Peter’s 
tome,  less  prominent,  but  still  very  present 
3t.  Paul’s,  is  the  clumsy  scale  of  the  details, 
ucing,  as  it  does,  the  apparent  size  of  the 
rch  by  at  least  one-third.  This  defect 
ches  its  climax  in  the  monstrous  key-stones 
aw  the  whispering-gallery,  which  gallery  is 
y saved  from  appearing  as  a mere  cornice 
the  scale  given  it  by  the  rich  wrought-iron 
ing  with  which  it  is  crowned. 

. The  second  question  which  rises,  and  which 
is  submitted  should  never  have  arisen  had 
so-called  decoration  been  rightly  conceived, 
-Is  the  matter  in  hand  that  which  it  pre- 
ds  to  be,  the  decoration  of  the  existing 
Iding,  or  are  the  decorations  to  take  the  first 
ce,  usiDg  St.  Paul’s  as  a mere  vehicle  for  the 
play  of  such  decorations  ? 

[.  A third  point  is,  what  relation  are  the 
lorations  to  bear  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
nt  of  the  entire  building  ? 

L Are  we  entitled  to  take  a master  work  to 
itroy  in  it  the  relation  of  parts  which  its 
ligner  established,  to  dwarf  it  in  effect,  and 
alter  its  structure  for  the  sake  of  display- 

• our  decorations  ? 

(Yith  regard  to  the  first  question  or  difficulty, 
sannot  be  doubted  that  we  cannot  be  wrong 
>ur  decoration  is  manifestly  subservient  to, 

1 not  dominant  over,  the  design  of  the  author 
;he  building.  What  do  we  find  ? Although 
en’s  detail  is  large  and  crushing  in  scale, 
i “ decorations  ” dwarf  it  to  mere  insignifi- 
ice.  That  which  made  the  building  look 
all  is  now  made  itself  to  look  small.  Our 
is  cannot  get  free  from  the  coalheaver 
iphets  and  gesticulating  giants  posturing  in 
i spandrels  of  the  pendentives.  The  decora- 
as  are  out  of  scale.  This  brings  us,  at  once, 
question  number  two.  There  should  be  but 
5 answer  to  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
j present  works  entirely  sacrifice  the  cathe- 
d and  turn  it  into  a mere  shell,  on  the  blank 
•faces  of  which  efforts  are  being  vainly  made 
!rival  Michelangelo.  But  is  Michelangelo’s 
rk  sublime  merely  became  it  is  big,  and  is 
imitation  of  his  work  appropriate  to  St. 
ul’s,  even  if  there  were  any  living  man  who 
ild  approach  his  power  ? He  could  do  what 
liked  on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  That 
Siding  is  hardly  an  architectural  work.  The 
>yls  do  not  crush  their  surroundings  in  the 
y that  the  cartoons  in  the  pendentives  at 
; Paul’s  assert  themselves  above  the  building 
i>y  profess  to  decorate. 

If  we  are  to  choose  between  the  cartoons  on 
> north  or  Boutb  side  of  the  dome,  the  north 
ie  has  the  advantage.  It  is  more  numerous 
its  parts,  more  interesting,  and  does  not 
iphasise  that  which  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
,a  fault  in  the  design  of  the  church,  an  excess  of 
ight  in  this  part, — a height  so  excessive  that 
reduces  the  nave  and  choir  to  insignificance, 
e cartoon  on  the  south  side  is  as  crushing  in 
ile  and  as  commonplace  as  could  be  imagined, 
i makes  the  pointed  section  of  the  dome  more 
irked  than  it  was  before. 

The  idea  of  the  dome  is  that  of  a great 
dosed  Bpace,  and  undoubtedly  that  was  Sir 
ristopher  Wren’s  notion  of  it.  He  starts 
im  the  floor  with  eight  snb-divisions,  then 
j-divides  into  twenty-eight,  grouping  these  in 
very  subordinate  way.  The  cartoon  on  the 
ith  side  brings  us  back  again  in  the  most 
•lent  way  to  eight  sub-divisions,  quite  ignoring 

• Christopher  Wren’s  multiplication  of  parts 
he  carries  the  eye  from  the  eight  great 

jhes. 

Wren’s  system  of  multiplication  emphasised 
ice,  but  this  system  of  decoration  merely 
,iphasises  height.  The  value  of  the  iron 
ling  above  the  whispering-gallery  to  give 
ile  to  the  drum  of  the  dome  has  been  already 


noticed.  The  decorators  have,  however,  been 
anxious  to  set  Wren  to  rights,  and  to  crush  his 
poor  efforts. 

All  manner  of  devices  have  been  tried  on  the 
drum. 

On  the  north  side  a gigantic  text,  with  thin 
letters  on  a gold  ground,  reduces  a good  high 
wall  to  a mere  band,  and  brings  a surface  of 
almost  unbroken  gold  so  near  the  eye  that  it 
completely  kills  the  gold  in  the  dome  above. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  the  gold  and 
sumptuousness  would  have  increased  as  the 
decoration  increased  upwards.  And,  after  all, 
a great  flat  surface  of  gold  is  not  decoi*ation ; it 
is  merely  glare. 

The  attempt  at  decoration  of  the  drum  on 
the  south  side  is  truly  melancholy.  This  space, 
the  great  continuous  wall  which  seems  to  tie 
together  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  emphatically 
subdivided  into  eight  parts,  exactly  as  Sir 
Christopher  did  not  do  it.  To  effect  this,  the 
over-large  keystone  of  each  great  arch  is  sur- 
mounted by  a still  more  prodigious  bust  of  a 
prophet,  or  some  other  worthy,  peering  out  of  a 
circle,  over  the  railings.  Each  circle  is  joined 
to  its  neighbour  by  enormous  and  uninteresting 
scrollwork,  so  that  that  part  of  the  building, 
which  by  the  ingenuity  of  its  designer  was  left 
quite  plain,  and  gave  one  the  sense  of  hori- 
zontality  and  continuity,  is  now  cut  up  into  eight 
parts,  emphatic  and  enormous. 

Below  the  whispering-gallery  are  a series  of 
eight  spandrels, — fields  for  the  decorator.  Upon 
these  there  were  faint  traces  of  an  architectural 
type  of  decoration  following  the  inclosing  lines 
of  the  spandrels. 

The  decoration  thus  suggested  was,  perhaps, 
commonplace  enough,  but,  at  least,  it  did  not 
sacrifice  the  building.  This  is,  however,  done 
away  with,  and  enormous  figures  of  evangelists 
and  prophets  half  fill  the  spaces,  leaving  vacant 
large  areas  of  the  gold  gronnd  on  which  the 
figures  are  depicted.  Prom  many  points  of  view 
these  figures  are  little  better  than  black  sil- 
houttes  on  a ground  of  yellow  light.  From  every 
point  they  simply  crush  the  building,  and  do 
not  even  fit  the  spaces  they  pretend  to  occupy. 
Figures  seated  on  thrones  or  in  circles  or  hexagons 
would  by  such  a treatment,  at  least,  be  wedded 
to  the  architectural  lines  of  the  building  they 
are  supposed  to  decorate  ; as  they  now  appear, 
the  feeling  suggested  is  that  the  spandrels  are 
too  small  and  the  picture  is  cut  down  to  fit 
them.  Setting  aside  the  text  on  the  gold  ground, 
the  unoccupied  surface  of  the  spandrels  now 
shows  the  greatest  amount  of  gilding,  and  has 
the  effect  of  fixing  the  eye  at  this  level.  The 
ceilings  in  the  “ Stanze  ” at  the  Vatican  would 
have  suggested  some  more  suitable  treatment, 
something  less  assertive. 

The  third  point  that  has  been  raised  is 
“What  relation  are  the  decorations  to  bear  to 
the  treatment  of  the  entire  building  ?” 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  gilding  is  to  come 
to  the  floor  level.  The  structure,  unlike  St. 
Peter’s,  is  of  stone,  and  cannot  with  propriety 
be  faced  with  marbles.  We  have  then  a sober 
key  of  colour  to  begin  with ; the  enrichments 
increase  as  we  ascend,  and  Wren  has  left  large 
spaces  on  the  vaults  obviously  for  decoration. 
If  a climax  of  glare  is  established  before  we  are 
half-way  up  ; the  whole  Bcheme,  as  established 
by  him,  is  overthrown. 

By  way  of  further  destroying  his  surfaces 
and  the  repose  of  the  building,  the  coffered 
soffits  of  the  four  great  arches  carrying  the 
dome  have  been  touched  with  a commonplace 
French  grey.  These  great  soffits,  perhaps  the 
most  important  constructive  arches  in  the 
building,  have  hitherto  presented  to  the  eye  an 
enriched  surface;  they  seemed  full  of  power 
to  do  their  work.  The  one  that  is  painted  is 
frittered  away  into  a mere  gridiron  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines.  The  sense  of  structural 
unity  is  obliterated. 

If  we  are  entitled  to  deal  with  a master  work 
as  we  choose,  and  make  of  it  a mere  vehicle 
for  our  decorations,  and  to  alter  its  structural 
lines, then  perhaps  a justification  maybe  found, 
not  only  for  the  cumbersome  prophet,  but  even 
for  the  suggestion  to  put  up  sham  coffering 
over  the  “ quarter  galleries.”  It  would  be 
absurd  to  profess  admiration  for  Wren’s  treat- 
ment  of  this  part  of  the  church.  But  can 
a defence  be  found  for  putting  coffers  on 
a vertical  face,  and  in  immediate  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  coffers  on  the  soffits  of  the  great 
arches  ? Even  if  Wren  had  done  it  elsewhere 
in  a diminished  form  (and  he  has  not  in  any 
place  that  is  the  least  similar  to  this),  it  would 
not  make  it  defensible  here. 


There  is  one  decoration  which  Wren  lias 
already  begun,  and  which,  if  carried  round  the 
church,  would  not  only  add  to  the  effect,  but 
assist  the  scale  of  the  building.  I refer  to  the 
gilt  railing  on  the  great  cornice  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  This  rail  is  unnecessarily  high, 
and  need  not  be  continued  of  the  same  height. 
The  lower  it  is  kept,  within  reason,  the  greater 
scale  will  it  give.  As  so  many  experiments  are 
being  tried,  it  may  be  suggested  that  one  in 
this  direction  should  also  be  tried. 

A few  boards  painted  dark  stone  colour,  and 
wiih  imaginary  railings  thereon,  would,  at 
once,  show  the  effect. 

Somers  Clarke. 

15,  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W.,  March  11,  1885. 


IRON  TIE-RODS  IN  SPIRES. 

Sir, — An  architect  informs  me  that  it  is  a general 
practice  to  iutroduce  tie-rods  of  iron  to  resist  the 
“ spread  ” of  spires. 

Molesworth  gives  71  x pressure  - power  required 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  stones  on  stones,  which 
I take  to  imply  the  stability  of  a very  flat  spire 
without  tie-rods. 

If  unnecessary,  tho  introduction  of  rods  of  iron 
must  be  a great  evil,  unless,  indeed,  they  gradually 
form  channels  by  their  expansion  and  contraction, 
aud  so  have  room  to  play  without  injury  to  the 
masonry.  D • 

It  is  unquestionably  a great  evil ; nor  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  it  is  a general  practice. 


TAXATION  OF  SURVEYORS’  CHARGES 
IN  COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  which  appeared  in  your  journal  of 
March  I4th  [p.  39S],  we  must  repeat  that  there 
was  an  utter  want  of  principle  displayed  in  the 
taxation  in  the  case  referred  to  in  our  previous  letter 
Lp.  359].  We  were  drawing  attention,  uot  to  a general’ 
principle,  but  to  a particular  application  (or  non- 
application) of  the  principle.  You  would  not  have 
been  troubled  by  us  if  two  surveyors’  fees  had 
been  allowed  ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  total 
sum  allowed  did  not  nearly  amount  to  one  sur- 
veyor’s fee  upon  Ryde’s  Scale,  and  we  considered 
that  a further  injury  was  done  to  the  profession  col- 
lectively and  individually  by  the  manner  in  whiob 
this  inadequate  amount  was  apportioned. 

If  tho  taxing-master  had  even  said,  I will  allow 
one  surveyor’s  fee  on  Ryde’s  Scale,  there  would  have 
been  some  principle  in  it,  but  to  allow  one  surveyor 
37/.  16s.  and  another  6/.  6s.  was  putting  the  matter 
in  tho  most  objectionable  form,  as  clients  have  an 
erroneous  idea  that  the  taxing-master  is  an  expert, 
and  is  giving  to  each  surveyor  the  amount  to  which 
ho  is  properly  entitled  as  remuneration  for  service* 
rendered,  and  it  is  a positive  injury  to  make  it 
appear  that  a surveyor  of  high  position  is  to  be  com- 
pensated for  services  such  as  were  rendered  in  the 
case  referred  to  by  a payment  of  6/.  6s.  or  even 
37/.  16s.  Lee  Bros.  & Pain. 


THE  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  QUESTION. 

Sir, — I do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered practicable  by  experts  to  treat  sewage  with 
sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster  of  Paris.  If  a small 
quanLity  of  this  material  be  stirred  into  sewage  and 
allowed  to  settle,  the  water  will  be  quite  clear  and 
inodorous,  and  the  solid  parts  precipitated  into  a 
stiffish  mass,  which  could  afterwards  be  dried  and 
sold  for  manure.  The  value  of  gypsum  or  sulphate 
of  lime  for  manure  is,  I believe,  aloue  considerable  ; 
and  it  would  be  increased  in  value  by  the  addition 
of  sewage.  Ou  a large  scale  the  sulphate  of  lime 
could  be  produced  in  Loudon  at  about  25s.  per  ton, 
and  one  ton  would  produce  one  ton  and  a quarter 
of  dried  precipitate.  W.  B.  Wilkinson. 


Architectural  Association. — The  fourth 
Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  made,  on  the  14th  inst.,  to  the 
new  Infirmary  for  the  Hampstead  Workhouse, 
at  New-end,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C. 
Bell,  of  Dashwood  House,  Broad-street.  About 
forty  members  assembled,  at  three  p.m.,  at  the 
Infirmary,  and  were  met  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  con- 
ducted the  members  over  the  building.  The 
Infirmary  is  the  largest  circular  ward  that  has 
been  built  in  England  up  to  the  present  date, 
being  50  ft.  in  diameter.  The  circular  form  was 
adopted  in  order  to  avoid  interfering  with  the 
light  and  ventilation  of  the  adjoining  buildings. 
We  gave  a plan  and  description  of  the  building 
in  the  Builder  for  February  2,  1884.  The 
members  afterwards  visited  Messrs.  Read  Bros, 
new  beer-bottling  stores  at  Kentish  Town,  of 
which  Mr.  Theodore  K.  Green  is  the  architect. 
Here  the  members  were  received  by  Mr.  Green, 
jun.  A view  and  description  of  these  build- 
ings appeared  in  our  pages  a few  weeks  ago 
(February  7). 
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£j>t  Stubml's  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  — VII. 

HE  have  already  Beveral  times  applied  the 
general  method  of  finding  the  vertical 
trace  of  a plane  on  a new  elevation  ; it 
consisted  in  drawing  a horizontal  line  of  the  plane 


V 


and  finding  the  point  where  this  line  penetrated 
the  new  elevation,  giving  us  thereby  one  point  of 
the  trace  required;  but  in  many  cases  we  have 
a much  shorter  way  of  finding  a point  of  the 
the  new  trace  as  given  in  fig.  36,  for  the  two 
elevation  planes  intersect  one  another  in  a 
vertical  line  over  a as  seen  in  sketch  fig.  37 ; 
therefore  the  height  of  C*'1  over  L1  Tl  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  C"  over  L T.  The  same  opera- 
tion holds  good  when  the  plane  of  tho  plan  is 
changed  so  as  to  make  an  auxiliary  plan,  as  in 
fig.  38 ; it  is  exactly  the  same  case  as  the  former, 
only  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  planes  is 
a horizontal  line,  as  can  be  seen  by  fig.  39, 
which  represents  the  operation  in  perspective. 


Applications  of  the  method  of  using  auxiliary 
projection  planes  ; in  other  words,  auxiliary 
elevations  and  plans. 

Given  a line  D by  its  projections  DA  and  D1’  ; 
select  other  projection  planes  in  which  the  line 
D will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plan, — in  other 
words,  in  ivhich  D will  be  vertical. 

We  first  make  a new  elevation  on  L'T1  parallel 
to  DA  when  we  shall  see  Dvl  with  its  real  inclina- 
tion ; then  we  make  a new  plan  on  L11  T11  which 


\ 


Fig.  40. 

we  select  perpendicular  to  D'1.  In  this  last 
projection  of  the  line  D we  shall  havo  for  Dm 
only  a point  at  an  equal  distance  from  Lu  Tu 


as  DA  was  from  Ll  Tl,  and  D^1  will,  of  cours 
remain  the  elevation.  To  realise  this  operatic  i 
the  student  need  only  turn  the  paper  round  s 
as  to  place  Lu  T11  horizontally  before  him,  bu 
if  he  have  time,  we  strongly  advise  him  to  coi  ■ 
struct  the  whole  operation  with  pieces  of  boar 
for  the  divers  projection  planes  and  a piece  c 
wire  for  the  line  D.  (See  fig.  40.) 

Given  a line  D by  its  projections  DA  and  D 
select  other  projection  planes  in  which  D wi  ■ 
be  perpendicular  to  the  elevation. 

This  is  exactly  tho  same  problem  as  tl 
former,  except  that  we  begin  by  first  making 
new  plan  on  L1  T1,  parallel  to  D'',  and  then  w 
finish  by  making  a new  elevation,  Dpn,  perper 
dicular  to  DA1,  as  in  fig.  41. 


Given  a plane  P by  its  traces  PA  and  P",  seZeo 
other  projection  planes  in  which  P will  l 
part  of  the  plan  itself. 

Wo  begin  by  making  an  elevation  on  a plan 
at  right  angles  with  our  plane  P ; for  this  wi 
simply  take  L1  T1  perpendicular  to  PA,  and  dra^L 
the  new  trace  P1-1  by  one  of  the  methods  already 
known.  The  plane  is  now  defined  by  the  trace:: 
PA  and  P"1,  but,  if  we  change  our  horizontal 


Fig.  4^. 


plane  of  projection  and  take  for  Lu  T11  the 
trace  P"1  itself,  the  plane  P will  be  contained  ini 
our  plan;  there  will  be  no  more  horizontal)! 
trace  whatever,  and  the  vertical  trace  will  bel 
our  ground-line  itself.  (See  fig.  42.) 


Soudan  Expedition.  — Messrs.  Fraser  &: 
Fraser,  steam  boiler  - makers,  Bromley -by- 
Bow,  obtained  the  order  for  the  supply  of 
nine  immense  wrought-iron  tanks,  to  occupy: 
the  entire  hold  of  tho  s.s.  Woodcock,  which! 
is  to  be  stationed  at  Suakim  as  a water-ship- 
for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  order  was- 
received  by  Messrs.  Fraser  & Fraser  on  Satur-. 
day,  February  28 ; the  iron,  which  had  to  bet 
expressly  made  for  the  work  in  Staffordshire,)! 
was  delivered  to  them  on  the  following  Satur-, 
day,  Maroh  7 ; and  in  one  week — viz.,  on 
Saturday,  March  14 — Messrs.  Fraser  & Fraser; 
had  tho  satisfaction  of  delivering  and  fixing  the 
whole  of  the  tanks  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.? 
This  is  quick  work. 


[arch  21,  1885.] 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

, Fire-extinguishing  Apparatus.  G.  J. 

irate  pipes  are  led  to  each  room  or  passage. 
i for  operating  the  valves  are  marked  with  the 
>r  of  each  room,  and  connected  to  the  valves 
■es  and  cranks  or  rods.  The  levers  may  be 
e the  building  if  wished.  A pipe  is  laid  to 
i each  room,  which  terminates  with  a jet  or 
md  water  is  turned  on  to  extinguish  fire. 

38,  Filter.  F.  H.  Landou. 

3 filter  is  made  sufficiently  huoyant  to  float 
> surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  filtered,  which  is 
.eed  in  any  suitable  tank.  It  has  legs  to 
at  it  resting  on  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
,nk,  and  its  lower  portion  is  perforated  for  the 
je  of  tho  liquid,  which  escapes  through  a 
[e  tube  passed  over  the  side  of  the  tank. 

27,  Finishing  Plaster  Casts.  F.  Yon 
end,  Berlin, 
s is  an  apparatus  and  process  for  finishing  and 
rving  plaster  - casts.  They  are  hardened, 
ed,  and  conserved  by  applying  suitable  fluids 
>pray  producer.  The  spray  producer  is  a novel 
ngenious  mechanical  arrangement  which  in- 
the  complete  dispersion  ot  the  preservative 
osition  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cast. 

92,  Pulleys.  O.  R.  Olsen. 

3 hub,  arms,  aud  a narrow  rim  are  first  cast  in 
iece,  and  a rolled  or  sheet  metal  outer  rim  is 
riveted  over  the  outer  one. 

19,  Flue  Mouths.  T.  F.  May. 

3 mouth  of  the  flue  or  chimney  is  made 
tally  contracting  as  it  rises  from  the  fire-grate 
ng.  This  contracted  portion  may  be  made  in 
iece,  or  in  sections  joined  together,  the  inside 
:e  being  smooth  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
jht. 

,163,  Metallio  Lathing.  B.  Scarles,  Clinton 

A 

re  cloth  is  employed  to  receive  the  plaster, 
trips  upon  which  the  wire  cloth  is  secured  are 
sd  with  a flange  on  each  side  by  which  they 
be  fixed  iu  place  with  a longitudinal  channel 
sen  them  ; they  are  roITcd.  or  struck  from  thin 
metal,  preferably  galvanised  iron,  and  are 
and  strong  and  easily  bent  into  any  desired 
3 for  plastering  concave,  convex,  or  irregular 
ces.  The  wire-cloth  is  attached  by  staples,  and 
trips  are  fixed  by  nails  passing  through  tho 
es  with  heads  that  overhang. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

').  27.-2,648,  W.  Hayhurst,  Cramps  for  Car- 
srs,  Joiners,  Cabinetmakers,  &c. — 2,663,  J. 

■,  Drawplate  for  Domestic  Fire  Ranges,  &c. 

, J.  A.  and  J.  Hopkinson,  Hot-water  Appara- 
ir  Domestic  and  similar  purposes. 
b.  28.-2,691,  C.  Billington  and  J.  Newton, 
sning  Kuobs  to  Spindles.  — 2,715,  J.  Oliver, 
e with  Removable  Grating  for  Fireplaces 
rally. — 2,718,  R.  Adams,  Self-closing  Appli- 
3 and  Cheeks  for  Doors,  and  Apparatus  in  Con- 
lm  therewith. — 2,731,  E.  Deacon,  Locks  for 
s and  other  Purposes. — 2,742,  R.  Golden,  Im- 
[id  Plastic  Compounds. 

irch  2.— 2.749,  E.  Taylor,  Ventilating  Appara- 
for  Application  to  Windows,  &c. — 2,751,  S. 
t,  Improvements  in  Sash  Fasteners.— 2,767,  E. 
iolde,  Syphon  Water  Waste  Preventer  Cisterns. 
71,  J.  Cast.,  Apparatus  for  Setting  the  Teeth  of 
!. — 2,775,  W.  Donald,  Manufacture  of  Refrac- 
Materials  and  Bricks. 

irch  3.-2,788,  E.  Prince,  Adjusting  and  Fasten- 
Windows  without  Sash  Weights  or  Cords. — 

I,  J.  Watterworth,  Improved  Ornamental  Panel 
k. — 2,817,  E.  Aldous,  Ventilating  Apparatus. 
•arch  4.-2,839,  J.  Sturgeon,  Laying  Pipes  and 
is  in  Streets  for  the  Supply  of  Compressed  Air 
her  Purposes. — 2,859,  L.  Bickley  and  J.  Winn, 
t Brush  for  Preventing  Waste. — 2,S70,  D.  James 

J.  Harsant,  Water  Waste  Preventers. — 2.873, 
irby,  Construction  of  Gully  Traps. — 2,881,  E. 
ander,  Heating  Apparatus. — 2,S86,  W.  Millar 
C.  Nichols,  Accelerating  the  Setting  and 

lening  of  Cements. 

arch  5.-2,905.  P.  Walker,  Improvements  in 
ibilators. —2,917,  L.  Groth,  Heating  and  Dis- 
tting  Apparatus  tor  Urina’s,  &c. — 2,919,  W. 
3oth,  Chimney  Top,  suitable  also  for  Sanitary 
tilation. — 2.926,  J.  Gagon,  Draught  and  Dust 
uder  for  Doors. — 2,927,  W.  Millar  aud  C. 
ols,  Fibrous  Fireproof  and  Waterproof  Corn- 
ion  for  Constructive,  Decorative,  and  other 
loses. — 2,933,  W.  Hayward  and  W.  Eckstein, 
lir  Covers  and  Coal  Plates. — 2,934.  A.  Ransome 
'T.  Wilkio.  Improvements  in  Wood  PlaniDg 
[Moulding  Machines. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

,452,  B.  Badham,  Combined  Manhole  Cov 
Ventilators  for  Sewers. — 16,883,  J.  Gullery, 
bined  Door  Spring  and  Lock. — 43,  V.  Bitzen 
r.  Joining  Inlaid  Floors. — 82,  H.  Curzon,  Safe 
d against  the  Bursting  of  Water-pipes  from 
[t. — 728,  T.  and  H.  Grimbleby,  Apparatus  for 
lanically  Shaping  Roofing  Tiles. — 1,091,  B.  Sut- 
',  Machinery  for  PlaniDg,  Moulding,  Grooving, 


Tongueing,  and  Thicknessing  Woods. — 1,928,  T. 
Gelder  aod  J.  Wilson,  Draw-plate  for  Fire  Ranges. 
— 2,069,  J.  Jeavousand  G.  Reynolds,  Portable  Dust- 
bins.—390,  F.  Kellow,  Building  Bricks. — 948,  C. 
Longbottom,  Improvements  in  Door  or  other  Knobs 
or  Handles,  and  Attaching  same  to  Spindles. — 

I. 132.  J.  Watts, Endless  Band-saw  Machines. — 1,596, 
It.  Wilson  and  Others,  Improvements  in  Chimney 
Tops. — 1,683,  A.  Clark,  Improvements  in  Lathing. 

- — 1. 961,  W.  Holt,  Chimney  Tops  and  Flues. — 2,160, 
E.  Colton,  Improved  Wall  Decorations  and  Method 
of  Manufacturing  the  same. — 2,326,  J.  Smith,  Mount- 
ing or  Attaching  Door  Handles. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

4,259,  E.  Wright,  Improved  Chimney  Cowl. — 
.,544,  W.  Johnson,  Brickmaking  Machinery. — 7,111, 

J.  Watsou  and  J.  Spoor,  Kilns  for  the  Manufacture 
of  Portland  Cement.— 7,601,  T.  Messenger,  Water- 
waste  Preventers.— 7,763,  T.  Watson,  Improve- 
ments iu  Drain  Pipes. — 8,028,  J.  Mountain,  Im- 
provements in  Water-closets.  — 23,  D.  Aubert, 
Apparatus  for  Opening,  Holding,  and  Closing 
Ventilators,  Skylights,  &c. — 1,493,  J.  MorrisoD, 
jun..  and  A.  Emley,  Fixing  Handle  Knobs  of  Doors 
to  the  Latch  Spindles.— 6,121,  J.  Tomkins  and  S. 
Napper.  Improvements  in  Baths,  Lavatories,  &c. — 
7,015,  T.  Helliwell,  Improved  Method  of  Securing 
Sheets  of  Zinc  or  other  Material  for  Roofing  Pur- 
poses.— 7,723,  P.  Dalton,  Hot  water  Apparatus  for 
WarmiDg  Buildings,  &c. — 14,443,  A.  Putney,  Wood 
Flooring,  Ceilings,  and  Dados. — 1,410,  H.  Pearson 
and  G.  Morris,  Street  Gullies  and  other  Liquid 
Traps.— 1,436,  J.  Wright,  Seats  and  Covets  for 
Water-closets,  Privies,  &c.  — 1,627,  R.  E»ered, 
Improvements  iu  Rack  Pulleys  for  Window  Blinds. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  9. 

By  Blake.  Haddock,  & Carpenter. 

Croydon— The  Haling  Estate,  freehold  land, 

116a.  2r.  Op £20,000 

By  Dowsett  & Woods. 

Blackheath— Ground-rents  of  74/.  a year,  reversions 

in  80  and  89  years 

Clapton— A profit  rental  of  6 ~l.  a year,  term  27 


yet...  

8utton,  High-street— Freehold  land,  with  erections 

thereon  

By  Mullett,  Bookrr,  & Co. 

Hyde  Park—  22,  Westbourne-terrace,  with  stabling, 

52  years,  no  ground-rent  4,850 

By  Mr.  VVillmott. 

Shepherd's-bush— 121,  Godolphin-road,  freehold  ...  510 

By  Henrt  Donaldson. 

Hornsey — Ground-rent  of  33/.  a year,  reversion 


1,550 

690 


„9  years  

Kingshmd-Nos.  65  to  75  odd,  and  83,  Tottenham- 

ri-ad,  30  years,  ground  rent  14/.  14s 1,140 

Islington— Nos  14,  15,  and  16,  King  Henry’s-road, 

40  years,  ground-rent  91 660 

By  W.  Hall. 

Hendon— Ground-rents  of  36/.  a year,  reversion  in 

98  years  720 

By  Wagstaff  & Warman. 

Upper  Holloway — Nob.  29  and  30,  St.  John’s  Park, 

66  years,  ground-rent  14/ 980 

March  10. 

By  Messrs.  Kiloaut. 

Chiswick,  Grove  Park-gardens — *‘ Brookville,”  81 

years,  ground-rent  10/.  10s 610 

By  A.  & A.  Field. 

Highbury— 137,  Plimsofl-road,  92  years,  ground- 

rent  51.  15s 285 

March  11. 

By  Fcllbr,  Horskt,  Sons,  & Cassell. 

St.  Mary  Axe— 24,  Bevis  Marks,  freehold,  area 

1,0  lo  ft 3,210 

By  Thurgood  & Martin. 

Bedford-row— 3,. Frinee's-street,  freehold  ' 860 

March  12. 

By  Bray,  Webb,  & Co. 

Upper  Holloway,  Merccr’a-road — “ Glanville  Villa,” 

82  years,  ground-reot  13/ 

By  Norton,  Trist,  Watnky,  & Co. 

St.  Martin’ s-lane— 4,  West-street,  freehold 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sons. 

Bethnal-green  - 120  and  123,  Sewardstone-road,  69 

years,  ground-reot  12/ 

Mile-end— 1 1.  Maplin  street,  freehold  

Bethnal-green—  II,  Eliesmere-road.  freehold 

.North  Bow  — 65,  Hewlelt-road,  freehold  

By  Nbwbon  & Harding. 
Tottenham-court-road— 46,  Warren  street,  freehold 
Burton-crescent— Improved  ground-rents  of  19/.  a 

year,  term  21  years  

Barking— 14,  Wakering- road,  freehold 

Islington— 39,  Canonbury-square,  17  years,  ground- 

rent  11/ 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Camberwell— Ground-rents  of  40/.  a year,  reversion 
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MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  March  21. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Carolina 
Park  and  Granton  Castle. 

Monday,  March  23. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — Continued  discussion  on 
Leasehold  Enfranchisement.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Art*  ( Cantor  Lectures).—  Mr.  J.  Hunger  Ford 
Pollen  on  “ Carving  and  Furniture.”  III.  Age  of  Gibbons, 
Boule,  and  that  of  their  Successors.  8 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute—  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural-  Society. — Mr.  Walter 
Smith  on  “ The  Architecture  of  tho  Last  Half-century.” 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  William 
Bruce  on  •‘Timber-fronted  Houses  to  Lawnmarket  and 
Milue’s-court.”  8.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  24. 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution.— Seventh  An- 
nual Dinner  ( Holboru  Restaurant) . 6.30  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.— Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 

F. S.A.,  on  “ Some  Churches  of  North  Germany  (Lubeck, 
Luneberg,  &c.).”  7.30  p.m. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archasological  Society. — (1)  Mr. 

G.  L.  Gornme  on  “ The  Westminster  ‘ Folk-Moot.’  ” (2) 

Mr.  John  E.  Price  on  “ City  Excavations:  Recent 
Researches.”  8 pm.  

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  P.  W.  Willans  on 
“The  Electrical  Regulation  of 'ho  Speed  of  Steam-engines 
and  other  Motors  for  Driving  Dynamos."  8 p.m. 
Anthropological  Institute. — (1  hree  Papers.)  8 p.m. 
Wbdnksday,  March  25. 

Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall  ( Free  Lectures  to 
Artisan,)  .—Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  on  “ Roof  CovenDgs. 

Citu'/  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.— Mr.  H.  A.  K. 
Gribblo  on  “ The  Oratory,  South  Kensington,  from  a 
Scientific  Point  of  View.”  7.39  p m. 

British  Museum. — Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Bosoawen  on  “Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  Antiquities.”  V. — (Chaldean  and 
Assyrian  Libraries.)  2.39  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution  .— 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Directors. 

Thursday,  March  26. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Mr. 
James  Orrock  on  “ The  English  Art.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians. — Pro- 
fessor Oliver  Lodge  on  “The  Seat  of  Electro-motire 
Force  in  a Voltaic  Cell.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  27. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe  on  “The 
Sources  of  the  Coal  Tar  Colours.”  9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students  Meeting).— 
Mr.  F.  Platt  on  “ The  Compound  Principles  as  Applied  to 
Locomotive  Engines.”  7.30  p.m. 

British  Museum.— Prof.  J.  F.  Hodgettson  Medueval 
English  Remains.”  VI.  (Sports  and  Pastimes.)  2 p.m. 
Saturday,  March  28. 

Architectural  Association— Visit  to  Fishmongers’  Hall. 
2 (Tiro)  p.m. 

Building  Trades’  Exhibition  at  Agricultural  Hall.— 
Closing  Oay. 
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Nos.  20  and  22,  New  Church-road,  freeho'd 

Borough— 8 to  11,  Pleasant -place,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  15/ 645 

Brixton— 1 to  7,  Dexter-road,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  35/ 1,530 

Old  Kent-rosd— 17  and  18,  Surrey-square,  freehold.  990 

Bermondsey — 2 to  16,  Longley-street,  65  years, 

grouud-rent  40/ 2,825 

March  13. 

By  R.  J.  Collier. 

Edmonton— Stanley-road  : Twelve  houses,  un- 
finished, 99  years,  ground-rent  6PZ.  8s 225 

Tillolson-road— Eleven  houses,  unfinished,  99 

years,  ground-rent  46/.  4s 205 

Nos  1,  3,  and  5,  Tilloison-road,  93  years,  ground- 
reut  15/.  15s 270 


HJisttllantE. 

The  Suakiin-Berber  Railway. — A Parlia- 
mentary paper  has  been  issued  containing  the 
articles  of  agreement  between  the  Government 
aud  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  in  respect  of  the 
construction  of  the  Suakim-Berber  Railway. 
The  agents,  as  the  contractors  are  described, 
are  to  construct  “ for  the  War  Department  for 
the  purposes  of  the  expeditionary  force  sent  out 
to  Suakim,  and  according  to  the  orders  and 
under  the  control  of  the  general  officer  for  the 
time  being  in  command  of  tho  same  force,  a 
4ft.  8£in.  gauge  single  line  of  railway  from 
Suakim,  and  thence  in  sections  to  or  so  far  to- 
wards Berber  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
ordered  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
and  also  an  18  in.  gauge  single  line  of  railway 
in  or  about  Suakim,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  State.” 
Tho  staff  will  be  paid  by  the  Government, 
and  rationed  and  clothed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. If  any  of  the  working  staff  should  be 
killed  by  the  enemy  in  the  Soudan,  or  die  fr  om 
wounds  or  from  the  effect  of  the  climate,  his 
representatives  shall  be  entitled  to  a gratuity 
equal  to  one  year’s  pay.  The  agents  are  to 
receive  a commission  of  2 per  cent,  upon  all 
expenditure  by  the  War  Department,  such  com- 
mission not  to  exceed  on  the  whole  20,0001. ; 
and  they  will  be  entitled  to  a further  sum  not 
exceeding  20,0001.  if  tho  railways  shall  be  satis- 
factorily completed  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  is  a condition  that 
the  contract  shall  not  be  sub-let.  Some  dis- 
satisfaction having  been  expressed  in  Parlia- 
ment iu  consequence  of  an  order  for  pumping 
engines  in  connexion  with  this  railway  having 
been  given  to  an  American  firm,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  although  this  is  the  case,  yet 
the  order  for  the  boilers,  of  which  large  numbers 
are  required,  has  been  placed  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Robey  & Co.,  engineers,  Lincoln. 

Norfolk  Counry  Surveyorship—  Mr.  T. 
H.  B.  Heslop,  C.E.,  District  Surveyor  to  the 
Kingston  Highway  Board,  has  been  elected  by 
the  magistrates  to  the  office  of  County  Surveyor 
for  Norfolk. 
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The  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company. — The  eighteenth  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on 
the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  M.P.,  pre- 
siding. The  report  showed  that  the  rental  for 
the  year  1884  amounted  to  over  84,0001.,  the 
net  revenue  being  57,6101.,  out  of  whioh  divi- 
dends upon  the  preference  capital  amounting 
to  12,0731.,  and  interim  dividend  upon  the  or- 
dinary capital  20,8321.,  had  been  paid.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  pay  a dividend  of  5 per  cent, 
on  the  ordinary  share  capital  for  the  second  six 
months  of  the  year,  carrying  over  4,0001.  to 
revenue  reserve  and  1,7711.  to  next  year’s 
accounts.  The  increase  of  capital  during  the 
year  had  been  125,2901.  ; the  total  amount  paid 
up  to  Dec.  31  was  1,171,8601.,  the  authorised 
capital  being  1,000,0001.  in  ordinary  shares,  and 
750,0001.  in  preference  shares  44  per  cent.  The 
completed  estates  of  the  company  in  London 
are  Shaftesbury-park,  S.W.,  and  Queeu’s-park, 
W.,  comprising  nearly  3,400  separate  houses. 
The  cost  of  repairs  upon  these  estates  shows  a 
decrease  for  the  year  as  compared  with  1883  of 
1,0471.  At  Noel-park,  N.,  the  new  estate  of 
the  companj^,  work  had  been  pushed  on  with 
rapidity,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  743 
houses,  including  those  built  or  commenced  in 
1883,  were  completed,  over  460  being  let  and 
occupied.  This  estate,  when  completed,  will 
comprise  2,600  houses.  The  directors  have  had 
under  consideration  the  question  of  acquiring  a 
central  site  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  block- 
buildings  as  dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes. 
The  report  and  statement  of  account  having 
been  adopted,  and  the  dividend  declared,  the 
retiring  directors  and  auditors  were  re-elected. 

Liverpool  Engineeiing  Society. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  this  Society  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills, 
President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Webster,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  entitled  “ Notes 
on  Constructional  Ironwork,”  was  read  by  the 
author.  After  referring  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  ironwork  used  annually  in  the  construction 
of  warehouses  and  offices,  as  giving  ample 
opportunities  for  studying  the  different  modes 
of  construction,  he  discussed  the  various  forms 
of  beams,  and  especially  those  of  the  rolled- 
girder  type,  and  showed  the  errors  of  design 
occasionally  committed.  He  said  that  the  tables 
of  safe  loads  given  on  published  sheets  of 
sections  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  that  in 
all  cases  the  safe  load  should  be  calculated  in 
each  particular  case  as  a check.  He  then  went 
into  the  investigation  of  the  strength  of  such 
beams,  and  showed  how  they  could  be  calcu- 
lated. The  question  of  independent  and  con- 
tinuous girders  was  then  considered,  and  he 
showed  how  in  many  cases  girders  were  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  independent  girders, 
yet  from  the  nature  of  their  position  in  the 
building  and  the  application  of  the  load  they 
were  actually  acting  as  continuous  girders,  and 
should,  therefore,  have  been  designed  as  such 
He  next  considered  the  different  forms  of  joints 
and  covers,  and  afterwards  went  into  the  investi- 
gation of  columns. 

t CeimT®tery  Chapels. — It  is  proposed,  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Great  Harwood,  to  lay  out  a 
cemetery,  the  area  of  which  will  be  barely  five 
acres;  but  some  difficulty  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  erection  of  chapels,  the  Board 
for  economy’s  sake,  desiring  to  erect  one 
chapel,  to  be  used  in  common  by  Churchmen, 
Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Objections 
have  been  raised  to  the  adoption  of  this  course, 
and  the  Local  Government  Board  sent  down 
one  of  its  inspectors  (Mr.  Stephen  Terry)  to 
hold  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  given  by  the  architect  (Mr. 
Angelo  TV.  R.  Simpson,  of  Blackburn)  who  had 
prepared  plans  for  the  cemetery,  that  the  cost 
of  one  chapel  would  be  about  6201.,  while  the 

Sri"™;11''66.861’'1,3'16  cha-Pels  cos. 

aearly  1,2001.  extra.  It  was  suggested,  as  a 

SlTi  h“‘  P°58ibl3-  th™  separate 
chapels  under  one  roof  could  be  erected 
for  a total  of  about  1,4001.  Do  auy  of  our 
5“?™  kn°w  °f,  s°  so  all  a cemetery  baring 
three  chapels,  e.ther  under  one  roof  or  under 
pmnd  ? r°°f8'  °r  EeParolelJ-  disposed  upon  the 

Corent'^H  The  Town  Council  of 

Coventry  bare  decided  to  considerably  enlarge 
the  sewage  works  of  their  city  to  meet  increase 
in  populatron,  and  hare  instructed  Mr.  Melliss 
C E.,  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  sewage  of 

with  bv  a 1°*  l*16  last  ten  years  beeu  dealt 
with  by  ^.ned  syatein  of  chemical  precipe 
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operations  hare  given  general  satisfaction 


Architectural  Section  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Glasgow. — The  closing 
meetingof  the  Architectural  Section  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Glasgow  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  James  Sellars,  the  President, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Past  and  Present  Conditions  of 
Plumber  Work  from  their  Sanitary  Aspect.” 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  several  diagrams. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  said  the  great  point  that 
Mr.  Buchan  bad  urged  on  them  was  one  that 
had  been  growing  into  their  knowledge  during 
the  lass  ten  or  fifteen  years,  for  chemical 
science  had  demonstrated  that  gases  were 
constantly  arising  from  decomposing  matter, 
and  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  these 
coming  silently  and  insidiously  into  their 
houses.  Mr.  Whyte,  the  Assistant  Master  of 
Works,  said  that  traps  alone  would  never  keep 
out  gases,  and  that  ventilation  was  equally 
necessary.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Buchan 
in  condemning  the  use  of  small  two-gallon 
cisterns  for  water-closetp.  The  Chairman  pro- 
posed a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which 
was  heartily  agreed  to.  The  election  of  office- 
bearers was  then  proceeded  with.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  to  office : — President, 
Mr.  William  Landless, architect;  vice-presidents, 
Mr.  David  Thomson,  architect,  and  Mr.  Alexr. 
Muir,  builder;  treasurer,  Mr.  James  Howitt, 
measurer;  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Lindsay  Miller, 
architect ; members  of  Council,  Messrs.  John 
Honeyman  (architect),  T.  L.  Watson  (architect), 
Thos.  Gildard  (architect) , James  Sellars  (archi- 
tect), W.  P.  Buchan  (sanitary  engineer),  John 
Dansken  (measurer),  William  Howitt  (mea- 
surer), C.  T.  Bowie  (decorator),  R.  A.  McGilvray 
(plasterer),  Wm.  Gilfillian  (marble  cutter). 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
The  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  Bir- 
mingham Architectural  Association  was  held  last 
Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Colmore- 
row.  The  President,  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were  Messrs. 
W-  H.  Kendrick  (Vice-President),  Victor  Scruton 
(Hon.  Sec.),  the  Hon.  R.  Lyttelton,  J.  Cotton, 
A.  Reading,  F.  Cross,  F.  G.  Hughes,  A.  Hale,  H. 
Cl  ere,  W.  Doubleday,  D.  Arkell,  J.  K.  James,  H. 
Lloyd,  F.  Newton,  J.  Pratt,  E.  Taylor,  T.  Tonks, 
T.  Camm,  F.  Spencer,  Lukin  Smith,  F.  Hart, 
&c.  The  President,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
“ The  Association,”  remarked  that  the  Associa- 
tion was  deserving  of  the  most  hearty  support, 
as  it  was  the  only  representative  assembly  of  tho 
profession  of  the  art  of  architecture  in  the  town, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  important  educa- 
tional work  it  was  doing  amongst  students  and 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  Mr. 
Kendrick  responded,  suggesting  that  represen- 
tations should  be  made  to  the  Town  Council  for 
the  establishment  of  a Technical  Museum  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession,  and  observed  that 
in  the  new  Art  Gallery  accommodation  might 
be  found  for  a section  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Doubleday  gave  “ The 
Health  of  the  President,”  and  urged  that  the 
Post-office  authorities  should  be  requested  to 
allow  the  designs  for  the  new  Post-office  to  be 
confined  to  Birmingham  architects. 

Acton  and  the  Tnames  Valley  Sewerage 
Scheme.— Although  the  Acton  Local  Board 
has  accepted  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a 
separate  system  of  sewage  disposal,  at  a cost  of 
75,000 l„  it  is  understood  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  has  advised  the  Board  to  connect 
its  district  with  the  proposed  Thames  Valley 
Act0n  Pr°P°&ed  to  spend  nearly 
40,0°0L  on  sewage  precipitation  works  and  an 
outfall  into  the  river  at  Chiswick,  the  whole  of 
which  will  be  unnecessary  if  Acton  determines 
to  join  the  Thames  Valley  Scheme.  Mr.  Man- 
sergh,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Mortlake 
Scheme,  has  prepared  a sewage  diversion 
scheme  for  the  Thames  Valley  which  embraces 
even  a wider  area  than  that  included  in  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette’s  scheme.  Besides  the 
sewage  of  the  Thames  Valley,  Mr.  Mausergh 
proposes  to  divert  at  the  same  time  that  of  the 
two  districts  of  Brent  (which  include  Hendon, 
1’inchley  Edmonton,  and  the  Barnets)  and  the 
Lea,  which  embraces  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Totten- 
ham, Walthamstow,  and  Leyton.  Themain  sewer 
vill  carry  off  the  sewage  of  this  wide 
area,  commences  at  Hounslow,  follows,  but  out- 
side, the  boundary  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
ends  at  an  outfall  on  the  Mucking  Flats,  Sea 
Reach  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  works  for 
the  chemical  treatment  of  the  sewage.  The 

lW5  000IthB  ”i0le  is  estimated  ®t 


Proposed  Copper  Trade  Institute.. 

Swansea  paper  states  that  an  effort  is  bu 
made  to  found  a Copper  Institute  on  the  p 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  with  ex 
prospect  of  success.  Some  of  the  most  > 
portant  objects  sought  to  be  attained  j 
to  facilitate  inter-communication  betweeni 
persons  connected  with  the  trade,  with  reg: 
to  all  matters  relating  to  production,  ma 
facture  and  use  of  copper  or  alloys,  s! 
excluding  all  questions  of  wages  and  tr 
regulations ; to  promote  the  more  extent 
application  of  copper  by  making  its  proper] 
and  advantages  more  widely  known  ; to  facilit 
the  discussion  at  periodical  meetings  of  pi 
tical  and  scientific  questions  appertaining!' 
copper;  to  supply  its  members  with  reports)' 
the  prices,  stock,  consumption,  and  ot 1 
statistics  of  copper  ; and  to  encourage  exerti: 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  copper  trs 
by  awarding  medals  and  premiums  for  pap  • 
and  inventions,  which,  after  the  discussion)  i 
their  merits,  may  bo  considered  worthy  of  si* 
rewards. 

The  Late  Sir  Charles  Freake. — An  < 

borately  sculptured  mural  tablet,  in  alabaita 
and  marble,  has  just  been  erected  in  ' 
Peter’s  Church,  Crauley  - gardens,  by  Lt  i 
Freake,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Charles  James  Freake,  Bart.,  of  Cromw 
House,  South  Kensington,  who  was  the  fount i 
and  patron  of  the  above  church.  Her  lai  1 
ship  has  also  erected  a similar  tablet  in  i 
Panl’s  Church,  Ouslow-square,  to  the  memt 
of  Sir  Charles,  who  built  and  founded  |l;i. 
church  also.  Tho  tablets  are  the  work  of  1 
HeDry  Terry,  of  the  Lambeth-road. 

The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer 
Society.  — An  ordinary  meeting  was  hi 
on  the  11th  inst.,  the  President,  Mr.  Cc 
A M.I.C.E.,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper  on  “ St 
Guns”  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Berthon  (Lieii 
R.A.).  The  author  strongly  advocated  tli 
abandonment  of  all  other  materials  than  sti 
for  guns,  and  argued  that  it  was  not  only  t' 
cheapest  but  the  best  material,  and,  in  fa 
would  have  been  the  material  always  employ" 
but  for  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  lar 
masses  of  reliable  quality. 

Huish  Episcopi. — A three-light  Munii 
window  has  just  been  erected  in  the  Pari* 
Church  of  Huish  Episcopi,  Somerset,  by  M 
Michel],  in  memory  of  her  husbaud,  the  la1 
Major-General  Michel],  C.B.,  of  the  Rojl 
Artillery.  The  subject  illustrated  is  ti 
“Angel  at  the  Tomb,”  and  the  artists  a; 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Church  Gasfittings.  — Messrs.  Jones  in 
Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London,  have  ju< 
completed,  under  the  superintendence  of  ti 
architects,  the  whole  of  the  gasfittingR  L 
Holbeck  Church,  Leeds. — The  same  firm  ha 
also  supplied  the  gasfittings  and  choir  standart 
for  St.  Anne-in- the- Grove  Church,  Halifax.  . 


TENDERS. 


For  the  erection  of  two  swimming-baths  in  Goulstoi 
street,  Whitechapel,  for  the  Commissioners  for  PubH 
Baths  arid  Washhouses,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  John  Hudson 
architect,  80,  Lemau-street.  Quantities  by  Mr.  ( 
Stanger : — 1 

J.  Ridout,  Charrington-street £6,187  17  0 

A.  Saunders  & C'o.,  East  Dulwich  ...  6,1-81  0 0 

Paine  Bros.,  Stamford  Hill  5^977  0 0 

W.  J.  Botterill,  110, Cannon-street...  6,s63  0 0 

A.  & E.  Braid,  Chelsea 6,812  18  0 

McConnell,  Sutton,  Surrey  6,465  0 0 

E.  & F.  J.  Wood,  Cleveland  street...  6, 187  0 0 
A.  Reed,  Burford  street,  Stratford...  4,997  0 0 
W.  .1 . Hack,  Norih-strect.  Poplar  ...  4,9u6  0 0 
T.  Norton  A Son,  Frederick-etreet, 

Stratford 4 977  0 0 

J.  R.  Hunt,  Bow  Common  4.9  6 0 0 

Lathey  Bros.,  Battersea  Park 4.M  0 0 0 

O.  T.  Gibbons,  New  Broad-street  ...  4,831  0 0 
J.  Greenwood,  8t.  John  - street, 

Mansfield,  Notts  ..  4,863  0 0 

A.  Eaton,  High-street,  Whitechapel  4,841  0 <1 
D.  D.  & A.  Brown,  Camberwell  .... 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal-green 

W.  Marriage,  Puncraa-imie  

J.  MowJem  a Co.,  Westminster  .... 

T.  Little,  Size-yard,  Whitechapel  ... 

Priestley  A.  Gurney,  Great  Church- 

stiect,  Hammersmith i,7f0  0 O 

W.  Gregar,  Strat  ord 4,669  0 0 

G.  Stephenson.  Hampstead  4,593  0 0 

John  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey  4.565  0 0 

England  A Thompson,  Levtonstone..  4,M8  0 0 

S.  J Scott,  Bloomfield -street  4,733  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  & Co.,  Fitzroy-road  ...  4,492  0 0 
Howell  & Son,  Lambeth  Palace-road  4,427  0 0- 

J.  Brickell,  Manor  Park,  Essex  4,400  0 0 

Mark  Gentry,  West  Ham-lane 

Stratford* 4,289  0 0 

G.  B.  Colliver,  Fleet-street  4,135  0 0 

G.  Roberts,  South  Norwood 4, "93  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Ccur 
of  Justice  and  the  Local  Government  Board. 


4,8»l  0 
4.821  0 
4.8  0 0 


4,7.0 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

April  27th 
May  1st 

.. 

Baths  

Cor.  Bootle-cum-Linacre 

502.,  252.,  and  102 

li. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


nal  Liberal  Club,  Wkitehall-place 

Shoots,  &o 

Bowprs 

ng,  Tar  Having,  Ac 

uraa  or  Mexican  Mahogany,  Ac 

Sewers,  Ac. 

I Paying  Blooks  and  Creosoting  8amo 

damis  ng  and  Having  Materials  

lage  and  Plumbing  Works,  also  Repai 

rite  Carriagoway  and  Footway  Pavemenl 

ig  Carriageways,  Fleet-street,  Ac 

: Chimney-''hafts 

ising  anu  Fitting  Show  Yard  

irs  and  Alterations  to  Cemetery  Chapel: 

•gement  of  Post-Office,  Newmarket  

ir  of  Private  Streets  

.ings  for  Pumping  Machinery  

Coastguard  Station,  Sidmouth 

ng-up  Roads,  Battorsea 

ts  ana  Materials  

vork  for  Footbridge,  Cromford  Station  .. 

Do.  Codnor  Park  Station 

•rand  Corrugated-Iron  Hoor-Plates,  for 

Bridge,  Cudworth  

Baths  

Waterworks  

tious  Hospital  

ations  of  oewage  Tanks  

Eoet-Offiie,  Richmond  

ations  and  Additions  to  School  

rration  of  East  Dereham  Church 

tion  of  Engine-House,  Ac 

truction  of  Reservoir,  Ac 

Iron  Pipes,  Ac 

aes  and  Pumps,  Ac 

ling  Houses,  Poplar 

is.  Brown’s  Wharf.  Poplar 

Works  at  Gosberton  R segato  Eau  Drain 
ternary  School  


By  whom  required. 


West  Hum  Local  Brd. 
St.  Giles's  Brd  ofWks. 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wi.s. 
Great  Western  Ky.  Co. 
Wilmslow  Local  Board 
Hull  Corporation 


Trstees,  St.  Brthlmew’s 
Hospital,  Chatham  ... 
Commissionrs  of  Sewers 


Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Somerset  Agricultural 

As-oeiation 

Kingston  Burial  Board. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 

Acton  Local  Board  

Stockton  and  Middlsbro' 

Water  Board  

Admiralty  

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wk: 
St.  George-the-Martyr 
Southwark 

Midland  Railway  Co. 

Stockport  Corporation 
Ely  Local  Board  ... 
Reigate  It.  8.  A. 
Wimbledon  Local  Brd 
Com.  ot  H.M.  Works 
Kugeloy  Grammar 
School  Governors 


f Atherstonc  Rural 
r Sanitary  Authority  . 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 


Waterhouse 

Angell 

Wallace  

Official  

do. 

John  Bowden  

J.  Fox  Sharp 

do. 

Official  

do. 
do. 

C.  II.  Samson  

Official  

do. 

C.  Nicholson  Lai!ey,C.E. 

Jas.  Mansergh,  C.E.  ... 
Official  

do. 


A.  A.  Langley  

J.  C.  Prestwick  ... 

E.  Paston  A Co.  ... 
Edward  Larmer  ... 

Official  

do. 

Ratcliffe  A Holdsworth 
E.  P.  Willins  

Baldwin  Latham, 
M.Inst.C.E 

A.  A C.  Harston  

do. 

Official  

C.  A.  Atkinson 


do. 

March  28th 
March  30th 
March  31st 


April  3rd 
April  4th 
April  T*’ 


April  8th 


April  10th 


April  llth  xxvii. 


April  12th 
April  16th 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Hearle  A Sou  

W.  Gregar 

J.  Catt ley  

Isle  of  Wight  R.  S.  A. 
Kingston  Highway  Bd. 

Maxell  25th 
March  27th 

J.  Morter  (accepted) 

syor  

2002.,  with  house,  Ac. 

For  the  erection  of  vicarage  house,  for 

r the  erection  of  the  Forest  School,  with  teacher’s 
ence,  for  the  School  Board  for  Dagenham,  Essex. 
John  Hudson,  architect: — 

).  T.  Gibbons,  New  Broad-street  ...  £1,875  0 0 

P.iF.J.  Wood,  Mile-end  1,739  0 0 

Joulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal-green  1,7U9  0 0 

■3.  Robe'ts,  Portland-road,  South 

i Norwood 1,700  0 0 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford.  Essex 1,660  0 0 

R.  G.  Walter,  Ilford,  Essex 1,625  0 0 

f.  Briekell,  Manor  Hark,  Essex 1,600  0 0 

•T.  Baxter,  Upton,  Essex  1,660  0 0 

Howell  A Son,  Lambeth 1,555  0 0 

3.  Barne*!,  Ilf->rd  Essex  1,516  0 0 

T.  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex  . 1,635  0 0 

3.J.  Scott,  Bloomfield-street  1,533  0 0 

J.  J.  Hammond  & Son,  Romford, 

Essex  (accepted)  1,531  10  0 

W.  Gregar,  Sf  atford,  Essex 1,529  0 0 

3.  Woods,  Weybridge,  8urrey 1,500  0 0 

England  A Thompson,  Howard-road, 

Leyton  tone  1,415  0 0 

cepted  for  the  erection  of  a factory  in  the  High-street, 
ford,  for  Messrs.  W.  & C.  Volckman.  Mr.  John 
son,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A 

Horton  A Son,  Stratford  £1,897  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


it  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  in  the  Finchley 
-road,  West  Hampstead,  for  Dr.  W.  G.  Walford. 
ars.  H Saxon  Snell  A Son,  architects  : — 

U.  A E.  Lea  £2,487  0 0 

W.  Batnford  2,450  0 0 

IM.  Stanley  2,380  0 0 

I.  W.  Dixon  2,09  0 0 

iHollidav  A Greenwood  2.203  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 2,255  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  2,187  0 0 

Wall  Bros 2,176  0 0 

3eo.  Stevenson 2,126  0 0 

t alterations  and  additions  to  “ Grove  Bank,"  Grove 
, Chiswick,  for  Mr.  A.  Pringle.  Mr.  W.  S.  Sargeant 
;itect : — 

Parsons  £360  o 0 

Irundel  A Son 346  0 0 

3.  Hunt  318  0 0 

3oodwin 411  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £350.] 


l’or  building  warehouses  at  Blossom-street,  Shoreditch, 
for  Mr.  Fi“h.  .Messrs.  Gordon  A Lowther,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Clarke  A Hraeey  £7,870  0 0 

Putman  A Fotheringham  7,620  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 7,580  0 0 

Winkles  7,3-<l  0 0 

Rich. rdsou  Bros. 7,380  0 0 

C.  Barnes  6,811  0 0 

Sabey  A Son  6,798  0 0 

Larter  A Son  6.659  0 0 

Little  * 6,479  0 0 

Jus.  A.  Taylor  6,379  0 0 

Simpson  6,264  0 0 

Dve  6.798  0 0 

Potter 6,750  0 0 


Accepted  for  various  works  in  the  District  of  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer  and 
surveyor  : — 

Road  Materials. 

Years. 

Mr.  Edward  Heard,  City  Wharf,  New  North- 

road,  Hoxton 3 

Mason  and  Pavior’s  Work. 

John  Mowlem  A Co.,  Grosvenor  Wharf,  West- 
minster   3 

Asphalte  Footway  Pavement. 

Compressed  Asphalte  : Val  do  Travers  Asphalte") 
Company,  Palmerston-buildings („ 

Mastic  A“phalte  : French  Asphalte  Company,  f 

Cornhtll ) 

Sewer  Jobbing  Works. 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End 3 

Ironwork. 

Butler,  Gray's  Inn-road,  Holbora 3 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  3 and  4,  St.  Mary- 
at-Hill,  for  Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  bart.  Mr.  Alexander 
Peebles,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W E Stoner:  — 

Colls  A 8 n £12,415  0 0 

Hall,  Keddall,  A Co 11,763  0 0 

Brass  A s*on 11,624  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 11,195  0 0 

Nightingale  10,975  0 0 

Gentry  1 ,5«8  0 0 

Condor  10,679  0 0 

Morter  Io,3s0  0 0 

Clarke  & Brucey  (accepted)  9,964  0 0 


Rudd,  Lo*er  Edmonton 

Beadle  Bros,  Eritb  (accepted)  . 

Hare,  Clapham  

Barnes,  New  Cross  . 


For  new  road  and  drainage,  North  Town,  High 
Wycombe.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  High 
Wycombe : — 

Stone  £187  17  0 

Lacey  445  10  0 

Fr-e 428  1 10 

Hill  (accepted) 427  10  0 

Accepted  for  restoring  and  enlarging  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Alfrick,  Worcester.  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  architect 

J.  Inwood,  Malvern £>,197  0 0 

[Four  other  tenders  received : highest,  1,3181.] 

For  additional  class-room,  and  extending  the  infants’ 
cloak-room,  at  the  Maryland  Point  Schools,  Loytonstone- 
road,  Stratford,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Newman,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Son,  Nos.  119 
and  120.  London  wall,  Moorgate-street 


Perry  Hill,  Catford.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect, 
Adam-street,  Adelpbi:  — 


Toteus  A Sons.  Kensington  

Sikhs,  Catfod  

Collins,  Tewkesbury  

£2,600 

2,310 

2,206 

J.  H.  Tarrant  & Son  

Brown  A Sun  llarefleld 

2,197 

2,196 

Accepted  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on 
the  1'aik  road  Estate,  Crouch  End.  Mr.  Wm.  nodson, 
jun.,  surveyor : — 

Thos.  Rowley,  West-green  £1,495  0 0 

For  th«  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  brewery,  Aston, 
Birmingham,  for  Messrs.  J.  Ansell  A Son.  Messrs. 
Davison,  Inskipp,  A Mackenzie,  architects,  62,  Leaden- 
ball-street,  London.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  A Sons,  Lundon-wall  : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Barman  A Son  £1,670  0 0 

Bloore 932  0 0 

Jelf-eyASon  (accepted)  850  0 0 

Smith  812  0 0 

[All  of  Birmingham.] 

For  alterations  to  (he  Star  Brewery,  Walton-on-Thames, 
for  Messrs.  Jason,  Gurney,  A Co.  Mr.  T.  Willis,  archi- 
tect : — 

Jas.  A.  Taylor £179  0 0 

Grant  465  0 0 

Brown 385  0 0 

Accepted  for  repairing  eleven  houses  at  Blythe  Hill, 
Caifora  Bridge.  Mr.  Willis,  architect: — 

Jas.  A.  Taylor £469  6 2 

[No  competition.] 

For  rebuilding  No.  21,  G oodge-streot,  on  the  Foyster 
Estate.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect :-  - 

Spencer  A Co £1,109  0 0 

Kearley  1,116  0 0 

Perkins  1,273  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  public-house, 
North-street,  Pent  nville,  for  the  City  of  London  Brewery 
Company.  No  quantities  : — 

Jackson  A Todd  £348  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 335  0 0 

Shurmur 324  0 0 


II; 
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[March  21,  1885 


For  sewering,  levelling,  paving,  flagging,  metalling,  and 
channelling  the  following  private  streets,  namely,  Daniel- 
Btreet,  Maria-stree’,  Coke-street,  Pepys-street,  and  Fein 
lea-road,  for  the  Council  of  the  borough  of  Harwich. 
Mr.  Henry  Ditcham,  Borough  Surveyor.  Quantities 
•applied  — 

Carter,  Anerley  

Wood,  Chelmsford  

Capon,  Maoningtree  

8aunders,  Dedham  

Adams,  Moorgate  street  

Gann,  Harwich 

Upson,  Dovercourt 

Trew,  Ipswich  

Moran,  Harwich  

Ridley.  Dovercourt  (accepted) 

Truenian,  Ifackoey 


Street.  Colchester 


£2,549  1 9 ! 
1,577  0 0 
1,513  1 11 
1,450  0 0 
1,410  3 7 
1,407  4 6 
1,4 >2  8 0 
1,330  0 0 
1,311  19  0 
1,200  0 0 
1,174  0 0 
1,011  3 1 i ! 


pi.  v/uicuesier  I, oil 

[Surveyor's  Estimate  £1,357  0 Oj 


For  the  erection  of  model  lodging-house,  Westminster 
Mr.  Byng  T.  Giraud,  architect,  13,  North-street,  West 
minster.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


J-'hn  Newton  

Geo,  Flo  ward  

Benjamin  Wells  

Geo.  Stephenson  

Oeo  F.  Wright  

A.  Doughty  

Geo.  Dg'e 

John  Gar rud 

Bray  & P.  pp 

Burrell  A Norton 
W.  A F.  Croker 

Balaam.  Bros 

Ward  & Ramble 
Leeks  A Hooker 

Wall  er  Holt  

E.  C.  Howell  A Son 

Austio  A Emery 

T Higgs 

G.  O.  Coliner  

Geo.  Roberts  (accepted) 


..£1,378  0 0 
..  1.316  19  0 
1,303  0 0 
..  1.244  0 0 
..  1,217  5 3 
..  1.168  0 0 
..  1,169  0 0 
,.  1,137  0 0 
..  1,130  0 0 
1,119  0 0 
. 1,100  0 0 
. 1,100  0 0 
. 1,187  0 O 
. 1/00  0 0 
. 1,050  0 0 

. 1,05)  0 0 

. 1/41  O O 
. 1,03)  0 0 
9i'7  0 0 
948  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  removal  of  earth  and  formation  of 
streets,  with  the  requisite  drainage,  on  the  Albion  Estate, 
btaly bridge,  f„r  the  Eiecutors  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
riatr.  Mr.  Gregory  Gill,  architect  and  surveyor,  Stalv- 
bnd?v  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

W.  H.  Worthington,  Manchester  £800  0 0 


rr nfiv  and  Sunday  schools  at  Newton  Moor, 
architect*—  Gre“ory  G,U'  architect-  Quantities  by  the 

Aaron  Haughton.Gcdley £1,300  0 0 

John  Bredbury,  Newton  Moor 1,18)15  0 

±.d«in  Simpson,  Hyde  1,138  0 0 

a.  & j.  Beunison,  Dukinfleld  1 i 98  0 0 

mif80  9,ropP.er>  bukinfield 1/76  0 0 

Ihos.  Warrington,  Newton  Moor  ...  1,035  0 0 
Samuel  Robinson,  Hyde  i accepted).  1,629  0 0 

Shaw  A Cazner,  Stalybridge 1,025  0 0 

cL7lfC,H  T8’h&  C',',nS  .Tbridge  ” 1*025  0 0 

, Sawmills  Company, 

8talybridge 1,000  0 Q 


fi-HC^te<l  f0r  e*tenA’ns  t0  8t-  John’s  schools,  Dukin 
dv  flr[  Gregory  Gill,  architect.  Quantitie 
supplied  by  the  architect  * 

James  Crooks,  Dukinfleld  £370  0 0 


*r.  “r- J- 


James  Wills,  South  Shields £350 

Robert  Alli-on,  8underlaud 319 


Edward  Anderson,  South  Shields 315  15  4 

Haggerston  & Ornsby,  South  Shields'.'  289  10  0 

U rn.  Wilson,  South  Shields 283  16  11 


W.  R.  Gaudie,  J arrow ...... 078  h k 

Jas.  Nichol  A Sons,  South  Shields 277  11  0 

Jno.  Xeeies,  Jarrow  (accepted) 250  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  15,  Queen-street 

Higgs  A Hill 
" Ansell 


For  the  erection  of  two  cottages  at  Old  Church-road,  on 
Stepney  Manor,  for  Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  H.  F.  Simmonds, 
architect,  Cambridge  Heath  : — 

Chilingworth £310  0 0 

Probert  230  0 0 

Hardy 210  0 0 

Works  at  Licensed  Victuallers'  Schools,  Kennington, — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cook,  of  Stonecutter-street,  writes  to  say 
that  in  the  list  of  tenders  for  new  lavatories,  Ac.,  at  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  School,  published  in  our  last  (p  -4'»1 ), 
his  tender  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  “ B.  Cooper.'’  The 
mistake  was  not  ours.  We  printed  the  list  as  it  was  sent 
to  us. 

Schools,  Shirley. — In  reference  to  the  list  of  tenders 
(published  in  our  last,  p.  402)  for  new  schools  in  Spring 
Fark-rond,  Shirley,  new  Croydon,  we  find  that  the  name 
of  1 he  builder  whose  tender  was  accepted  is  Charles  Bray 
(not  Brass),  of  Wickham-road,  Shirley. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
ur  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dot! 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limit) 
Coreham,  Wilts. 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUAL' 


PICTOR  & SONS, 
BOX,  WILTS.  [A 


r.  J. 


red). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M— F.  W.  K.-T.  L.  W.-J.  H.-F.  W.  R.-E.  J.  T 
de  V.  (shall  have  attention  another  week).- 


y add  the 


w.  It.  T.— I*.  F..  St.— W.  B.  W.— W.  R (apply  to  a 
J.  H.G.  (cannot  continue  the  correspe 

or  (no  space  this  week).— P.  E.  M.  (we  1 

the  subject).—"  Liberavi  animani  meaiu  " (anonym 
it  liberate  their  minds  in  our  columns.  ’ 

r which  the  proposed  alteration  is  to  be  
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Persian  and  Arab  Art  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club. 

HE  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  (Savile- 
row)  opened  their 
exhibition  of  Per- 
sian and  Arab  art 
(to  which  we 
briefly  referred  in 
a “ Note  ” last 
week)  on  Thurs- 
day, the  19th  inst. 
It  consists  of  upwards  of  600  well-selected 
specimens  of  pottery,  metal  work,  and  textiles 
related  to  one  another  in  certain  styles  of 
[design  and  methods  of  work  which  are  gene- 
rally held  to  be  common  to  Persia,  Syria,  Asia 
(Minor,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  of  the  fourteenth  to 
ithe  seventeenth  centuries.  These  objects  have 
[been  gathered  from  numerous  private  col- 
lections, and  the  discrimination  which  has 
guided  the  selection  of  them  is  suggestive  to 
(promoters  of  museums  of  art  in  exemplifying 
ihow  much  can  be  well  done  in  comparatively 
small  space.  The  very  vastness  of  large  col- 
lections often  puzzles  and  misleads  those 
resorting  to  them  for  purposes  of  study, 
i Jostling  one  another,  types  of  good  and  bad 
design,  colour,  and  workmanship  too  fre- 
quently confuse  the  purpose  of  such  collections  ; 
tad  the  hideous  and  quaint  find  a justification 
;n  that  importance  which  their  presence  is 
assumed  to  supply  in  support  of  conjectures 
on  a putative  nationality  in  style  of  art. 

? As  its  title  implies,  art  claims  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  and  it 
:is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  define  the 
limits  of  some  exposition  of  art,  whether  from 
the  point  of  view  of  subject  in  design,  manu- 
Ifacture  of  object,  or  special  use  to  which  the 
class  of  object  is  put.  But  the  Club  has  suc- 
icumbed  to  an  influence  in  vogue  of  attempting 
the  elucidation  of  an  ethnographical  problem 
by  means  of  artistic  materials ; and  such 
questions  as  whether  the  geometric  ornament 
of  the  Arabs,  Persians,  Syrians,  or  Saracens 
was  devised  in  the  desert  from  Chaldfean 
(mathematical  figures,  or  was  the  result  of  a 
Mosaic  prohibition  to  imitate  any  subject  of 
^creation,  are  preferred  to  inquiries  into  the 
ornamental  value  of  simple,  elaborated,  and 
indefinite  expressions  of  involved  angular 
forms.  Then,  again,  the  solution  of  ethnical 
uncertainties  operates  adversely  to  the  study 
of  methods  of  decorative  manufactures,  such, 
for  instance,  as  lustred  ware,  which  is  not, 
from  the  standard  of  artistic  effort,  any  more 
the  special  property  of  Persia  in  the  sixteenth 
century  than  of  the  Gubbio  potters  of  the  same 
'period  ; and,  although  the  earliest  traces  of 
lustre  ware  are  thought  to  have  been  found  in 


thirteenth  - century  ruins  at  Kerman  and 
Natinz,  who  in  truth  knows  whether  kindred 
metallic  lustre  did  not  exist  years  earlier  and 
at  other  far  distant  places  ? So  mixed  has 
become  the  conception  of  the  purview  of  art 
that  archaeology,  ethnology,  and  chronology 
are  confused  within  it  ; nevertheless  the 
present  exhibition  was  obviously  not  under- 
taken to  glorify  Persia  and  adjoining  countries 
as  the  only  producers  of  certain  beautiful 
objects.  The  beauty  of  the  works  is  its  central 
cause  ; and,  in  this  respect,  the  position  which 
“ Persian  and  Arab  ” art  may  hold  in  a review 
of  art  generally  is  a foremost  consideration. 

As  here  displayed,  the  subject  matter  of 
Oriental  designs  is  almost  entirely  without  a 
secondary  or  well-marked  interest,  as  of 
myths,  religions,  and  history.  Geometrically- 
ordered  distributions  of  geometric  forms, 
orderly  arrangements  of  elegant  caligrapliical 
characters,  of  floral  forms  and  of  ornamental 
devices,  conventional  in  character,  predominate. 
For  pottery,  colours  are  used  in  harmonies  of 
two  or  three  tones,  of  which  the  chief  are 
greens  (copied  from  natural  subjects),  blues 
(imitated  largely  from  Nankin  porcelain), 
reddish  purples  (an  empirical  ensign  of 
Damascus  ware),  and  clay  reds  (in  thick 
impasto,  the  mark  of  Rhodian  pottery).  In 
textiles  the  colouring  is  more  varied,  and  where 
the  use  of  the  material  associates  itself  with 
the  princely  hunter  in  his  tent,  animals  such  as 
tigers,  cheetahs,  and  antelopes,  appear,  inter- 
mingled with  palmettes,  Zoroastrian  cypresses, 
and  graceful  flowing  forms ; in  velvets  and 
other  hangings  we  have  flowers  and  diaperings 
of  hold  tulip  shapes.  On  engraved  metal  works 
warriors  on  horseback  (as  clumsy  as  those  in 
stamped  and  painted  tiles)  are  wrought  in 
occasional  pointed  panels,  which  serve  as  the 
points  d'appui  for  intricacies  of  arabesques. 
For  the  rendering  of  such  themes,  certain  of 
the  modes  of  expression  were  brought  to  a 
high  standard  of  perfection  by  the  craftsmen  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  even  and  transparent  glazes 
upon  earthenware ; in  fine  vitreous  ware, 
a near  approach,  perhaps,  in  the  absence 
of  necessary  kaolin,  to  porcelain,  in  specimens 
of  damascened  metal  (although  Scandinavians 
and  Hindus  have  done  as  well),  and  in  the 
costly  examples  of  carpets  and  golden  weavings, 
in  making  which,  few,  if  any  other  people, 
achieved  such  triumphs  of  close  velvety  piles 
and  wondrous  brocades. 

But  with  all  this,  there  is  no  sign  of  such 
acutely-developed  perception,  vivacity,  facility 
of  representation,  and  daintiness  in  craft,  as 
exists  in  Greek,  Japanese,  and  much  Italian 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  this  4<  Persian  and 
Arab  ” art  no  doubt  bears  the  palm,  if  balanced 
with  that  art  of  India  which  has  recorded 
Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  rites  and  events. 


After  all,  however,  national  rivalries  had  little 
to  do  with  the  production  of  “ Persian  and 
Arab  ” works.  The  wants  of  the  mass  stimu- 
lated the  ingenious  worker  to  make  efforts  to 
supply  them  ; and  the  kingly  heads  of  tribes 
and  groups  of  people,  the  Timurs,  the  Khalifs 
and  Shahs  possessed  a natural  ambition  to 
have  things  more  rare,  curious,  and  valuable 
than  those  used  by  their  inferiors.  Commu- 
nities came  to  be  rsore  or  less  organised  into 
art  factories,  and  succeeded  one  another.  The 
architectural  monuments  of  earlier  dynasties 
furnished  the  industrious  craftsmen  with 
attractive  suggestions  for  novel  purposes. 
Bodies  of  art  craftsmen  moved  from  place  to 
place  to  execute  imperial  commissions.  Inter- 
course, warlike  and  commercial,  was,  as  it  is 
now,  a potent  factor  in  creating  imitations  and 
adaptations.  And  a wave  of  Oriental  art 
passed  on  to  Europe  to  be  stemmed  and  guided 
into  devious  courses  by  the  differently-circum- 
stanced  artificers  of  the  West. 

This  and  much  else  may  be  gathered  from 
the  present  exhibition,  judiciously  arranged  to 
present  an  aspect  rich  in  glow  and  contrast  of 
colour  and  materials.  A very  few  inferior 
specimens  have  unfortunately  found  their 
way  into  the  collection.  Above  and  be- 
tween cabinets  or  glass  cases,  the  greater 
number  of  which  contain  varieties  of  pottery, 
hang  carpets,  textiles,  embroideries,  and  other 
fine  fabrics.  In  Cabinets  IV.  and  V.  are 
specimens  of  metalwork ; for  the  most  part, 
engraved  and  pierced  brass  bowls,  kettles, 
ewers,  and  candlesticks.  But  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  metal  works  are  near  a fine 
trophy  of  objects  in  a recess  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  In  the  centre  is  No.  594,  lent  by  Mr. 
William  Morris,  a large  carpet  of  stately 
design,  the  elementsj  in  which  consist  of  large 
pointed,  curved-shaped  panels,  interclosing 
forms,  similar  in  plan,  though  more  fancifully 
treated  in  outline  ; amongst  these  recurrent 
figures  are  groups  of  floral  ornament,  some  of 
which  are  careful  representations  of  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  buds.  The  same  character  of 
design,  with  straight-lined  diamond  forms  as 
the  basis,  is  to  be  found  in  carpet  No.  593, 
lent  by  Sir  Hickman  Bacon.  The  carefully- 
drawn  floral  forms, — as  distinct  from  formal 
ornament, — are  noticeable,  too,  in  an  exquisite 
velvet  carpet,  No.  355,  lent  by  Mr.  Salting, 
who  also  contributes  No.  591,  a marvellous 
carpet,  refined  in  gorgeousness  of  effect,  with 
light  grounds  of  golden  and  silver  threads 
picked  out  with  velvet  devices  in  rich  blues 
and  delicate  greens,  bordered  with  fair  blue 
and  yellow  arabesques.  This  specimen  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Persian  workmen 
in  Poland  ; but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  does  not  present  itself  on  the  face 
of  the  carpet,  though  there  has  been  consider- 
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able  effort  to  establish  the  reputation  of  a 
doubtful  Polish  factory. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  metal  works, 
two  gaunt  peacocks  of  brass  (Nos.  262  aud  312, 
lent  by  Mr.  A.  Ionides),  studded  with  tur- 
quoise, lavishly  engraved  with  ornamental 
letters  and  seated  figures  holding  birds, 
occupy  commanding  positions  upon  the  two 
cabinets  containing  respectively  glass  works, 
amongst  which  is  a fine  mosque  lamp  (No.  256, 
lent  by  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Khedive,  at  South 
Kensington  Museum),  and  tawdry  Anatolian 
ware,  and  Gom  broom  glassy  ware,  or  “ porce- 
laine  translucide.”  These  cabinets  are  num- 
bered six  and  seven,  and  flank  the  recess  in 
which  Mr.  Morris’s  carpet  hangs.  In  front 
of  this,  low  down,  is  an  engraved  white 
metal  bowl,  good  in  form  (No.  265,  lent  by 
Mr.  Morris)  ; while  to  the  foreground  stand 
one  of  a pair  of  lofty  candlesticks, — some 
8 ft.  high,— of  pierced  and  engraved  brass, 
partly  overlaid  with  white  metal  (No.  268, 
lent  by  Sir  H.  B.  Bacon),  covered  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  and  interlacing  ornament, 
but  made  for  use  in  connexion  with  Christian 
rites,  since,  as  the  catalogue  entry  explains, 
the  texts  are  taken  from  the  “New  Testament 
and  from  the  Liturgy.”  This  is  interesting,  and 
so  is  the  moulded  Agnus  Dei  with  cross  (the 
device  of  Knights  Templars)  upon  a salt-cellar 
(No.  273,  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Elton,  M.P.) ; 
and  a rude  rendering,  on  the  Coptic  lamp- 
balances  (Nos.  305  and  306),  of  the  cross- 
winged  heads  or  cherubimic  devices,  a favourite 
detail  in  English  thirteenth  century,  as  well  as 
in  twelfth- century  Italian  ecclesiastical  em- 
broidery and  sculpture. 

The  oldest  work  of  art  in  the  collection  is 
(No.  164)  a marble  fragment  of  a profile  sculp- 
tured in  bas-relief,  attributed  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  recalling,  in  regularity  of  curled 
beard  and  hair,  Assyrian  treatment.  It  was 
discovered  at  Persepolis,  in  the  year  1800,  by 
Richard  Strachey,  father  of  the  lender,  Mr. 
R.  Strachey,  and  demonstrates  a higher  type 
of  drawing  and  modelling  the  human  face  than 
is  discoverable  in  all  the  rest  of  the  collection. 

The  Persians  and  Arabs  are  not  remarkable 
in  depicting  the  human  form,  though  they 
have  a distinct  power  in  conveying  energy  in 
action  to  the  curiously-represented  members  of 
the  feline  tribe  and  others,  possible  lions,  pro- 
bable cheetahs,  and  undoubted  deer  and  ante- 
lopes. This  may  be  remarked  in  the  animals 
depicted  upon  No.  93, — a carpet  lent  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton.  The  influence  of  Chinese 
designs  upon  Persian  pottery  is  conspicuous  in 
Cabinet  No.  3.  Some  specimens  are  marked 
with  imitations  of  Chinese  marks,  but  to  the 
forms  in  blue  and  white  the  Persians  gave,  as 
a rule,  outlines  of  black,  which  supply  a special 
tone  to  the  appearance  of  this  class  of  ware. 
More  curious,  perhaps,  are  the  Chinese  dragons 
(No.  96)  and  the  Fong  Hoang  or  feathered 
chimera  (No.  151),  which  appear  in  relief  upon 
star -shaped  tiles  of  dark  blue  and  lustre. 
Near  these  latter  is  No.  144,  lent  by  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt.  It  occupies  a central  place 
over  the  chimneypiece,  and  is  an  oblong  tile 
with  Arabic  inscription  in  relief,  which  con- 
tains the  name  of  the  “Expected  Imam”  of 
the  Shah,  also  known  as  the  Mahdi.  The 
moulded  or  stamped  ware  with  inscriptions 
upon  grounds  of  scrolls  and  arabesques  has 
kinship  with  very  early  specimens  of  this  class 
of  pottery,  which  has  been  long  known 
India,  and  the  technical  points  of  its  make  are 
allied  with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  bowl 
(No.  1)  and  vessel  for  offering  libations  to 
Osms  (No.  2),  lent  by  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum. 
No  dates  are  assigned  to  the  examples  of 
lustred  ware  in  Case  No.  11,  though  those  of 
architectural  importance,  Nos.  507  and  508 
lent  by  Sir  H.  B.  Bacon  are  probably  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

. The  great  massof  wares,  classified  by  similarity 
m design,  and  conveniently  grouped  under  titles 
like  Damascus  and  Rhodian,  take  shape  in 
lamps,  great  rice-bowls,  basins,  plates,  ju^s 
and  ong-necked  bottles,  and  here  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  palmette,  the  Tartar  cloud 
(a  sort  of  waving  riband  ornament),  the  fine 
scrolls  and  concentric  spiral  lines,  witli  flowers 
and  figures,  notwithstanding  variations  as  to 


colour,  almost  merges  into  one  class  of  design 

the  whole  of  the  articles  of  use  in  decorating 
which  these  details  are  employed.  Mr.  Drury 
Fortnum’s  Damascus  lamp  (No.  527),  with  its 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran  and  the  record  of 
Mustafa,  the  “ poor  ” and  “ humble  ” painter, 
dated,  A.H.  956,  in  the  month  of  Jemazi-el- 
oola  ( i . c.  June,  1549),  and  Mr.  L.  Hutli’s 
bowls  (Nos.  529,  533,  and  538)  are  splendid 
specimens  in  the  central  cabinet  of  Damascus 
and  Persian  ware  ; whilst  in  cabinet  No.  10, 
of  Rhodian  ware,  the  pieces  obtained  by  Sir  F. 
Leighton  direct  from  Rhodes  and  in  Lindos 
have  a paramount  importance  in  furnishing 
data  for  a classification  of  similar  works. 

In  so  hasty  a survey  mention  is  necessarily 
omitted  of  many  objects  of  great  interest,  and 
limits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  touch  upon 
such  involved  matters  as  must  arise  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  Broussa  and  Venetian 
velvets,  or  in  assigning  Sicily,  at  its  Norman 
period,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  “ Persian  ” 
ivory  casket  (No.  176)  lent  by  Mr.  H.  Wallis. 
The  collection  is  very  remarkable  in  having 
brought  to  light  a number  of  treasures  never 
before  publicly  displayed  together,  and  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  has  cause  to  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  the  generous  co-operation 
it  has  received  from  over  forty  contributors, 
amongst  whom  are  such  distinguished  con- 
noisseurs and  amateurs  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  F.  Du  Cane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ross,  Mr.  Frank  Dillon,  and  others. 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  descriptions  of 
the  objects  have  been  most  carefully  given  in 
the  catalogue,  whilst  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole 
has  translated  the  Arabic  inscriptions.  Mr. 
Henry  Wallis  has  written  a few  pages  of 
“ Introductory  Remarks.”  These  latter,  how- 
ever. are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  exhibition. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  NOTES  IN  MALTA. 

BY  E.  INGRESS  BELL. 

FTER  eight  happy  days  passed  in 
sailing  over  summer  seas  and  under 
cloudless  skies,  the  Island  of  Malta, — 
heralded  by  Gozo  and  Commino,  the 
outliers  of  the  group, — breaks  upon  our  view, 
bare,  brown,  and  steaming  hot.  With  our  glasses 
we  can  see  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  the  white  statue  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  marking  the  scene 
of  his  shipwreck.  Next  we  descry  the  dome  of 
the  famous  church  at  Mousta,  read  of  by  all  in 
Fergusson,  as  to  which  more  anon.  We  cannot 
help  noting  in  passing  how  very  ill  its  contour 
suits  its  position,  and  long  for  the  vertical  lines 
of  tower  or  campanile  to  oppose  the  undulations 
of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  picturesque 
outline  of  Notabile,  the  “ Citta  Vecchia,” 
stands  out  clear  and  dark  against  the  glowing 
western  sky.  Sliema,  the  Brighton  of  Malta, 
is  quickly  passed,  and,  with  skilful  piloting, 
the  good  ship  is  gliding  serenely  round  the 
dangerous  Dragut  point,  the  rusty  skeleton  of  a 
wrecked  steamer  lying  forlorn  upon  the  rocks, 
and  under  the  very  guns  of  Fort  St.  Elmo, 
about  which  the  history  of  modern  Malta 
turns.  As  we  pass  Fort  Manoel  we 
call  to  mind  the  time  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  that  last  vain  search  for  the  health 
which  was  never  again  to  be  his,  was  kept  in 
quarantine  within  its  ramparts.  We  can  see 
at  the  head  of  the  long  flight  of  steps  the 
very  gate  at  which  he  sat  and  received  from 
behind  a barrier  the  friends  who  flocked  to 
visit  him,  whose  hands  he  was  so  hardly 
restrained  from  grasping,  forgetting  that  a 
partnership  in  his  “ durance  vile  ” would  have 
been  the  certain  penalty  of  such  an  indiscretion. 
The  motion  of  the  screw,  to  which  we  have 
grown  accustomed,  suddenly  stops ; perfect 
rest  comes  upon  us  with  something  of  a shock, 
and  our  seaward  journey  terminates  under  the 
mighty  flank  of  St.  Michael’s  towering  Bastion. 

After  the  entertainment  provided  for  ks 
by  the  world  - renowned  Maltese  divers, 
we  drive  apace  up  a narrow  and  tortu- 
ous white  road,  threading  in  and  out  be- 
tween lines  of  white  ramparts,— past  priest, 
peasant,  and  beggar,  all  covered  with  a white 
powdery  dust, — past  trees  of  oleander  and 
ibiscus,  also  white,  across  the  drawbridge 
which  trembles  over  the  dark  abyss  of  the 
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main  ditch  which  separates  Yaletta  from  o' 

Floriana,  the  bottom  of  which  no  eye  can  see, 
and  whence  the  poor  Turkish  prisoners  quar-  ji 
ried  the  stone  of  which  Valetta  is  built, — 
through  the  somewhat  modernised  Porta  ;[■ 
Reale,  guarded  by  colossal  statues  of  the  Grand  : 
Masters  L’lsle  Adam  and  La  Yalette  ; and  the  <: 
Strada  Reale,  the  Royal  Street,  bursts  upon  our  il: 
enraptured  view  ; a mile  long,  straight  as  a 
line,  and  closed  at  its  lower  or  eastern  end  by  jj 
a white  lighthouse,  bright  in  its  setting  of  sap-  -i, 
phire  sea.  No  art  could  have  devised  so  effective  (i 
a preparation  for  the  scene  as  that  imposed  by  v 
the  exigencies  of  the  lines  of  defence  through  l.i 
which  it  is  approached,  and  few  cities  can  i; 
show  so  glorious  a perspective  as  that  of  the  i| 
Strada  Reale  of  Valetta. 

Thereare  traces  in  Maltaof  aPhcenician  occu-  ji 
pation, — witnessed  by  memorials  of  high  antiqua-  tj 
rian  interest ; ofa  Roman  occupation, — witnessed  j 
by  the  lately  exhumed  “ villa,”  interesting  alike  if 
to  the  antiquary  and  the  artist ; and  there  a 
are  here  and  there  fragments  of  beautiful  1 
Sicilian  architecture.  But  the  real  interest  of  > 
Malta  is  bound  up  with  the  illustrious  Order  i 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  — those  doughty  \i 
priest- warriors,  who,  upon  their  departure  from  u 
Rhodes  in  the  year  1523,  found  a refuge  in  i 
the  Island  of  Malta,  and  consecrated  it  by  their  i 
heroism. 

The  incidents  of  the  long  defence  of  Fort  ) 
St.  Elmo, — of  its  fall,  of  the  victorious  resis-  it 
tance  of  Fort  St.  Angelo,  and  of  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  siege  by  the  exhausted  (J 
and  dispirited  Turks, — may  be  read  in  the  d 
stately  narrative  of  the  Abbe  Vertot,  or  in  the  • 
more  brilliant  pages  of  General  Whitworth  1 
Porter,  who,  as  a soldier,  writes  with  a fuller  s 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  churchman "t 
could  command.  For  us  the  immediate  interest  ;i 
begins  with  the  resolve  of  the  Grand  Master  •:[ 
La  Valette  to  build  a city  on  Mount  Sceberras,  i\ 
— that  barren  promontory  which,  dividing  the  (| 
two  great  harbours,  commanded  the  defences  :{ 
of  both. 

“Of  all  the  several  places  which  had  been  forti- it 
tied  before  the  siege,  there  was  none  of  them  better:! 
situated  than  Fort  St.  Elmo.  It  was,  iu  a manner,  r| 
the  very  key  to  both  ports.  The  Grand  Master,  rj 
without  neglecting  to  take  care  of  the  other  forts,  si 
formed  a design  ot  enlarging  this  and  of  adding  new  n 
works  to  it,  and  resolved  likewise  to  build  a town  it 
upon  the  same  neck  of  land,  to  strengihen  it  with  I' 
all  the  fortifications  that  art  could  possibly  invent,  ti 

and  to  make  it  the  residence  of  the  knights.” . 

VertOt,  ii.  41. 

In  furtherance  of  this  design  he  sent  for  * 
engineers  and  workmen  from  several  parts  of  * 
Italy, — and  when  the  lines  were  marked  outi: 
he,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1566,  went  in  his  i 
robes  of  state,  attended  by  all  his  knights,  and  u 
with  great  ceremony  laid  the  first  stone  of  then 
city,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  called  after;: 
his  name. 

“ To  perpetuate  to  the  most  distant  posterity  ; 
the  memory  of  so  remarkable  an  event,  they  \ 
threw  on  the  foundation  a great  quantity  of  j 
gold  and  silver  medals,  on  which  the  city  was  ij 
represented,  with  this  inscription, — 

‘melita  renascens.’” 

We  know,  therefore,  the  circumstances  of  * 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  city,  and  we  can  i: 
guess  the  style  of  architecture  which  wrould  n 
result  from  the  Grand  Master’s  invitation  to  < 
the  Italian  architects  of  the  middle  of  the  six-  ;i 
teenth  century. 

The  “ Order”  was  divided  into  eight  “lan-  n 
guages,”  viz.,  Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  a 
Italy,  Arragon,  England,  Germany,  and  ( 
Castille,  and  each  language  had  its  separate  1 
“Auberge”  or  head- quarters.  These  inns  n 
were  intended  not  only  as  the  residences  of  )i 
the  knights,  novices,  and  serving-brothers  of  :*■ 
each  section  of  the  order  respectively  ; but  i 
for  the  several  reception  of  French,  English,  i 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  pilgrims  and  ( 
strangers  who  might  in  their  wanderings  de-  : 
mand  hospitality.  Accordingly  the  architects  : 
framed  their  designs  of  ample  dimensions,  and  < 
in  doing  so  set  the  key  for  all  future  Maltese  ; 
building.  The  whole  island  was  a quarry  of  > 
soft  stone,  easily  won  and  worked.  It  is  not  ) 
what  we  call  a “ weather  stone,”  but  it  resists  t 
sufficiently  well  the  climate  of  Malta.  There  :■ 
the  thermometer  never  falls  below  45°  Fahr.  ; 
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and  fortunately  so,  for  it  is  probable  that  an 
English  winter  following  the  rainy  season 
would  lay  Yaletta  in  ruins.  Many  of  the  inns 
built  by  the  knights  have  been  destroyed  or 
converted  to  uses  which  have  altered  their 
distinctive  character.  That  devoted  to  the 
English  “ language  ” appears  to  have  been 
alienated  to  other  uses  soon  after  the  “ Refor- 
mation.” But  many  of  them  still  exist  in  all 
their  pristine  magnificence,  to  attest  the  lordly 
ideas  of  their  builders.  The  Auberge  de 
Castille  is  a palace  appropriated  as  an  officers’ 
mess.  The  Auberge  d’ltalie  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  others 
are  used  as  barracks.  The  Auberge  de  Pro- 
vence is  a club,  and  in  it  Sir  Walter  Scott  Avas 
sumptuously  entertained.  Its  banqueting- 
roorn,  90  ft.  long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  45  ft.  high, 
is  a fair  sample  of  the  refectory  or  common 
room  of  these  old  inns.  In  plan  they  were 
arranged  round  a central  court,  the  apartments 
on  each  side  being  approached  by  galleries  or 
cloisters  on  the  four  sides.  In  these  court- 
yards orange  and  oleander  trees  grow,  bright- 
ening the  interiors  by  their  blossoms,  and  fill- 
ing the  air  with  fragrance.  The  halls,  stair- 
cases, approaches,  and  domestic  accessories  are 
on  a magnificent  scale,  and  produce  a marked 
effect  upon  all  beholders  ; but  the  detail  is 
coarse  and  the  ornament  meretricious  and 
bizarre.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  art  of  the 
smith  appears  to  have  been  the  last  to  yield, 
and  to  this  day  there  is  much  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  design  in  the  wrought-iron  railings  and 
balconies  which  adorn  even  the  poorest  houses. 

Yaletta  and  its  sister  cities  are  built  upon 
rocky  promontories  which  slope  from  central 
ridges  to  the  harbours.  For  the  most  part  the 
streets  are  laid  out,  as  in  American  towns,  in 
straight  lines,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
ingles.  The  longitudinal  streets  of  Valetta 
decline  towards  the  Mediterranean  at  gradients 
which  do  not  preclude  carriage  traffic.  But 
[the  transverse  streets  fall  towards  the  harbours 
at  gradients  which  have  necessitated  cutting 
ftheir  rocky  surfaces  into  those  “stairs”  at 
which, — teste  Byron, — each  traveller  “swears.” 
'No  carriage  can,  therefore,  pass  along  them, 
that  is  to  say,  comfortably,  for  your  Maltese 
parrozzi  driver  would  drive  you  down  the  side 
pf  a house  ; and  the  races  at  Notabile  actually 
pake  place  along  a road  which  in  steepness  is 
little  short  of  a precipice.  The  houses  are 
consequently  built  with  their  floors  and  roofs 
stepped  one  above  another,  and  each  one 
is  independently  designed  for  the  slice  of 
frontage  allotted  to  it.  This  not  only  diversi- 
fies the  skyline,  but  leads  to  a variation  in  the 
jvrchitecture  of  the  streets  which  the  dwellers  in 
i.evel  towns  lose  in  a depressing  uniformity  of 
fagade,  and  long  horizontal  lines  of  cornice. 
One  misses  at  first  the  chimneys,  which  would 
further  break  up  the  skyline,  and  which  in 
[Italian  towns  are  generally  picturesquely 
designed.  But  the  Maltese  as  a rule  light  no 
fires,  although  they  feel  the  winter  cold  severely. 
They  cook  by  the  aid  of  a little  lighted  char- 
coal, the  fumes  of  Avhich  escape  through  a tiny 
channel  in  the  outer  wall.  You  may  count 
upon  your  fingers  the  houses  which  have  a 
range,”  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  chimney 
is  absent.  There  are  but  very  few  inclined 
roofs  in  the  island.  One,  of  low  pitch,  to 
St.  John’s  Cathedral  ; one  to  the  palace  ; and 
h roof  of  high  pitch  to  the  new  English  church 
it  Sliema.  The  rest  are  all  flat,  and  give  to  the 
[.owns  a.i  Eastern  look.  They  are  constructed 
bf  timber  beams  laid  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  apart,  upon 
which  rough  stones  are  placed,  and  above  them 
a sort  of  concrete  called  “turba,”  which  is  in 
[.urn  covered  by  a kind  of  cement  called 
;‘diftone,”  trodden  down  by  the  naked  feet  of 
women.  In  the  vast  halls  of  the  auberges 
he  beams  are  mostly  of  chestnut,  of  consider- 
able scantling,  brought  from  Spain  or  Sicily. 
;fheir  sides  and  soffits  ate  painted  in  bright 
colours,  and  small  cross-beams  divide  the 
interspaces  into  panels  of  various  sizes  and 
figures.  These  are  also  gaily  decorated,  but 
scarcely  moulded  or  carved  at  all.  The  floors 
ire  similarly  constructed,  the  upper  surfaces 
being  of  rubbed  stone  and  painted.  The 
interiors  of  the  rooms  are  not  plastered,  but 
he  ashlar  shows  everywhere,  and  the  archi- 
traves to  doors,  windows,  &c.,  are  in  stone  or 


marble.  Timber  is  used  sparingly,  as  the 
island  produces  none.  The  rock  would  probably 
grow  beech,  birch,  and  pine.  The  Welling- 
tonia  planted  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  some  twenty  years 
ago  is  noAV  a magnificent  tree.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  Maltese  have  a superstition  about 
trees,  believing  them  to  be  inhabited  by  evil 
spirits,  and  that  they  cut  down  those  which 
Avere  planted  by  Sir  Gaspard  le  Marchant 
when  governor,  and  so  robbed  the  island  of 
much-needed  green  and  more  needed  shade. 

The  Spanish  “ mirador,”  or  corbelled  and 
enclosed  balcony,  is  a constant  feature  in 
Maltese  domestic  architecture.  It  enables  the 
occupants  of  the  rooms  to  which  it  is  attached 
to  enfilade  the  street  in  both  directions,  and 
it  gives  the  gossips  a coign  of  vantage  of  Avhich 
they  avail  themselves  to  the  full.  These  pro- 
jecting windows  have  seldom  any  ornamenta- 
tion other  than  a little  carving  on  the  corbels  ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  brightly  coloured,  and 
always  cast  deep  and  piquant  shadows  adown 
the  house  front.  With  a strip  of  coloured 
carpet  hanging  therefrom,  they  assist  in  the 
general  gaiety  of  the  streets,  and  on  “ Festa  ” 
days  play  an  important  part  in  their  decora- 
tion. 

There  is  a curious  similarity  between  the 
architecture  of  Malta  and  that  of  some  of  the 
Belgian  towns,  which  is  explained  by  the 
presence  of  the  Spaniard.  Spanish  architects 
in  great  numbers  were  in  all  probability  em- 
ployed upon  the  city  of  Valetta.  Those  pecu- 
liarly licentious  forms  of  Renaissance  art 
which  are  distinctive  of  Spain, — those  defiant 
discursive  curly- Avurly  doorways  and  dressings, 
designed  in  what  the  late  William  Burges 
irreverently  called  the  “ God-dam  ” style,  and 
which  are  plentiful  in  Antwerp, — have  their 
exact  counterparts  in  Valetta. 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  island 
conforms  in  plan  pretty  closely  to  the 
type  here  sketched,  and  is  impressive 
from  its  size  and  the  liberal  use  of  thick 
walls  and  broad  surfaces.  The  exteriors  are 
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often  disfigured  by  a redundance  of  coarse 
detail  and  ill  - executed  ornament,  whilst 
the  antics  which  the  saintly  personages  play 
Avho  occupy  the  various  niches  are  grotesque 
almost  beyond  belief.  But  the  interiors  are 
often  grand,  and  well  adapted  for  the  religious 
use  for  Avhich  they  are  designed.  The  light  is 
admitted  through  hidden  lanterns  in  the  crown 
of  the  domed  aisles  ; by  a clearstory  ; or  by  a 
ring  of  sparse  lights  in  the  drum  of  the  central 
dome.  This  method  of  introducing  the  light 
from  a concealed  source  suggests  the  faArourite 
trick  of  Rembrandt,  Avho  hides  his  candle 
behind  a curtain,  and  only  allows  its  diffusive 
rays  to  be  seen.  Not  only  does  this  furnish 
a very  artistic  result,  so  far  as  a scheme  of 
lighting  goes,  but  it  leaves  the  wall  spaces  at 
liberty  for  the  display  of  pictures,  &c.  With 
few  exceptions  the  pictures  are  not  deserving 
of  so  much  consideration ; occasionally  they  are 
simply  horrible.  Where  German  artists  have 


been  employed  the  result,  if  comparatively 
tame,  is  far  more  satisfactory.  The  Maltese 
are  extremely  devout,  and  the  pictures  which 
shock  us  secure,  nevertheless,  their  warmest 
regard,  and  play,  no  doubt,  an  important  part  in 
the  scheme  of  religious  education.  Almost  every 
church  has  its  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  and  sacred  vessels,  and  in  some  of  them 
the  chalices,  processional  crosses,  &c.,  are  of 
great  beauty  and  value,  the  knights  having 
been  alloAved,  on  their  expulsion  from  Rhodes, 
to  take  with  them  their  church  plate  and 
furniture.  Fortunately  there  is  little  stained 
glass  in  any  of  the  churches. 


The  peasants  themselves  have  built  their 
churches  with  their  oavu  hands,  each  one  giving 
his  labour  and  contributing  his  share  of  the 
materials.  I saiv  a site  near  MLsida  marked 
out  for  a church  by  row3  of  flags  of  various 
colours.  All  day  long  a caretaker  perambu- 
lated the  vacant  ground.  But  when  the  day’s 
work  in  the  fields  was  over,  a hundred  peasants 
were  busy  digging  trenches,  carting  materials, 
and  building  the  Avails.  And  each  day  they 
continued  the  work,  snatching  between  their 
ordinary  labour  and  this  labour  of  love  a brief 
interval  for  a frugal  meal  of  rye-bread  and  oil, 
a handful  of  figs,  and  a quiet  pipe. 

The  church  at  Mousta  is  the  show  church  of 
the  island,  mainly  because  of  its  variation  from 
the  common  type.  It  is  a copy, — with  a 
difference, — of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  “ asses’ 
ears  ” and  all,  and  it  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  in  such  detail  that  we  need  not  go 
minutely  into  the  particulars  of  its  design. 
As  usual,  the  exterior  ornamentation  is  absurdly 
out  of  scale,  and  detracts  from  the  really  con- 
siderable dimensions  of  the  edifice.  Of  the 
decoration  of  the  interior  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  persistent  expendi- 
ture of  gold  leaf  and  ultramarine  with  such 
dire  results.  I accepted  an  invitation  to 
ascend  the  exterior  of  the  dome,  and  found,  to 
my  confusion,  that  there  are  no  parapets  of 
any  kind  to  protect  the  explorer  of  its  many 
ascending  ranges  of  masonry.  One  has  to 
walk  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  cornice,  a 
mere  ledge,  with  nothing  to  catch  him  if  he 
stumble.  The  pretty  handrail  shown  in  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  Avoodcut  does  not  exist.  On  the 
topmost  platform  but  one  I sat  down  to  collect 
myself  a little,  when  a “ gamin  ” who  had 
followed  me  up  unobserved,  seeing  my  em- 
barrassment, thus  addressed  me  : — “ Sir,  you 
are  the  fourth  Englishman  what  have  fall  down 
from  here  and  he  found  dead  in  our  garden. 
You  are  the  fourth  ! ” “You  are  a nice  boy,” 
I said.  “Yes,  sir.  Give  me  somsing.”  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  given  him  “somsing  ” : 
but  it  was  no  place  or  time  for  contentions, 
and  I dissembled. 

The  costumes  of  the  peasants  are,  so  far  as 
the  men  are  concerned,  picturesque  and  full  of 
colour.  The  Avide  - brimmed  straw  hat,  the 
coloured  shirt,  the  bare  brown  breasts  and  feet, 
the  gaily- coloured  sash  worn  round  the  waist, 
and  the  tight  blue  trousers  make  a bright  and 
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pleasant  ensemble.  A bevy  of  workmen 
returning  from  work,  their  mule  gaily 
caparisoned  with  coloured  scarves  of  the 
peasant  women’s  weaving,  its  neck  encircled 
by  bells  which  jingle  in  the  clear  air,  is  a 
pretty  sight.  As  they  draw  nearer  you  per- 
ceive that  one  plays  a violin,  one  a viol,  one  a 
mandoline,  and  they  all  sing  in  low  plaintive 
voices  some  melodious  song  of  love.  The 
women’s  costume  is  sombre.  The  universal 
garment  is  the  “Faldette”  of  black  stuff 
or  silk,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  wearer.  It  is  used  as  a covering  for  the 
head  as  well  as  for  the  shoulders,  and  was 
adopted,  it  is  said,  as  a penitential  garb  in 
times  of  national  sorrow,  and  as  a protest 
against  the  white  costume  of  the  victorious 
Turkish  women.  The  dresses  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, both  regular  and  secular,  are  varied  and 
picturesque  ; especially  that  of  the  begging 
friars,  who  are,  however,  seen  all  over  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  are  not  peculiar  to  Malta. 

A few  weeks’  residence  is  manifestly  too 
short  an  acquaintance  with  the  Maltese  to 
warrant  a sketch  of  their  character.  But  I 
made  diligent  inquiry  on  the  point  from  old 
residents.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
Maltese  do  not  always  speak  the  truth  (I  am 
putting  the  statement  my  own  way) ; that  they 
have  confused  notions  of  property  ; that  they 
are  not  so  courageous  as  lions.  For  myself  I 
am  not  conscious  of  having  been  deceived  by 
any  statement  of  theirs.  I certainly  lost 
nothing  whilst  with  them,  although  I 
left  my  things  about  as  I should  not  have 
done  at  an  English  hotel.  Of  their  courage, 
or  want  of  it,  I could  form  no  opinion. 
But  I am  well  assured  that  they  are  an  in- 
dustrious, sober,  thrifty,  good-tempered,  gay, 
and  eminently  moral  race,  and  with  these 
virtues,— which  all  admit  them  to  possess, — 
they  cannot  be  very  bad.  They  are  extremely 
courteous,  with  a native  courtesy  which  has  all 
the  charm  of  the  highest  breeding.  The  man 
who  took  me  over  (literally)  the  Mousta  Church 
was  the  analogue  of  the  English  navvy, — a man 
who  was  employed  as  a labourer  on  the  public 
drainage  works.  His  wages  for  a long  day  were 
lOd.  only.  He  took  me  through  the  church, 
the  sacristies,  the  priest’s  house,  and  obtained 
for  me  specially  a sight  of  the  architect’s 
original  drawings.  At  parting  I slipped  Is. 
mto  his  hand,  which  he  instantly  returned, 
politely  but  quite  firmly.  My  friend  the 
gamin  tried  unsuccessfully  to  snatch  it,  and 
came  in  for  a sound  cuff.  But  my  guide  could 
not  hear  ot  being  paid  for  a civility  which  he 
was  only  too  willing  to  render.  It  was  kind  of 
me,  he  said,  to  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
church,  of  which  he  was  evidently  so  proud. 
I have  looked  over  a good  many  churches  in 
my  time,  English  and  Continental,  but  I never 
knew  the  guardian  of  any  of  them  take  this 
V1®Y*  It is  to  be  remembered  that  the  gratuity 
which  this  poor  man  resolutely  refused  was 
more  than  a day’s  pay. 

I have,  on  the  whole,  the  very  pleasantest 
remembrances  of  the  island  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  been  strangely  neglected  by 
painters,  who  would  find  there  thousands  of 
pictures  waiting  to  be  painted.  To  the  young 
architect  it  afibrds  a wide  field  for  discrimi- 
nating study.  It  is,  moreover,  a place  where 
Hospitality  is  universal,  and  where  an  Emdish- 
man  can  enjoy  the  sights  and  sounds  °of  a 
foreign  clime,  and  yet  feel  himself  completely 


British  Archaeological  Association.— 

the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  If 
mat.,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  presided  a 
exhibited  a large  collection  of  ancient  obiec 
mostly  found  in  the  City  in  some  of  the  rec< 
excavations.  The  first  paper  was  by  the  Ri 
John  Edkerg,  D.D,  of  Pekin,  read  in  bis  absei 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rylands,  P.S.A.,  on  “ Anck 
-Navigation  in  the  Indian  Ocean.”  Mr  J 
Irvine  read  a description  of  the  opening  o 
barrow  at  Croyland,  Lincolnshire,  in  whi 
were  found  some  Roman  remains,  and  a! 
some  prehistoric  flint  implements.  With  th( 
were  a great  many  objects  of  hard-baked  cl; 
similar  to  the  teeth  of  a harrow,  and  t 
opinion  was  expressed  that  they  had  been  us 
for  a similar  purpose.  Similar  articles  ha 
been  found  near  Peterborough. 
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HE  question  of  dealing  with  West- 
minster Hall  will,  probably,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  before  long, 
and  we  must  beg  leave  to  repeat 
our  caution  to  those  Members  who  care  at  all 
about  such  subjects  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  coerced  into  sanctioning  a foolish  piece  of 
costly  arclneological  trifling  merely  because  the 
chairman  of  the  “ Restoration  ” Committee  is 
pertinaciously  bent  on  carrying  bis  point  (for 
that  is  really  all  there  is  in  it),  and  those  who 
may  presently  have  to  vote  on  the  matter 
should  read  the  full  evidence  (when  pub- 
lished) and  not  trust  to  what  has  been 
reported  in  the  Times,  which  has  omitted 
all  report  of  the  evidence  of  some  of  those 
who  were  best  qualified  of  all  to  speak  on 
the  matter,  and  who  were  adverse  to  the 
views  of  the  chairman.  Mr.  Brewer’s  full  and 
valuable  evidence  as  to  the  probable  former 
state  of  the  site  west  of  the  Hall  was 
reduced  in  that  journal  to  a mere 
paragraph,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock  was  omitted  altogether.  These  gentle- 
men are  only  architects  and  men  noted 
for  special  archteological  knowledge,  and 
accordingly  their  opinion  on  a point  requiring 
special  knowledge  of  that  kind  is  of  course 
passed  over  in  the  leading  journal  as  of  no  con- 
sequence. Our  view  of  the  whole  matter  will 
be  found  in  the  Builder  of  November  29th  of 
last  year,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter 
it.  The  side  of  the  Hall  was  never  intended  to 
be  seen  ; the  finials  and  huge  battlements  at 
present  built  up  entirely  dwarf  the  details  of 
Barry’s  buildings  (more  so  even  than  need  be, 
for  the  buttress  finials  are  very  coarsely 
designed),  and  the  proposed  new  rooms  will  be 
an  absurd  failure  in  regard  to  size  and  lighting. 
What  should  be  looked  to  is  the  repair  and 
restoration  of  the  buttresses  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  stability  and  architectural  complete- 
ness, with  the  view  of  ultimately  completing 
Barry’s  buildiDg  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  and 
concentrating  the  Government  work  in  proper 
apartments,  and  not  pigeon-holing  committees 
in  the  partitions  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
Hall.  Those  who  vote  for  this  will  find  out 
when  it  is  too  late  what  a silly  thing  they 
have  done  : and  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  themselves  have 
been  obliged  to  drop  their  idea  of  the  carriage 
porch  in  the  lower  cloister,  which  every  prac- 
tical man  knew  from  the  first  to  be  absurd. 


AN  Monday  Mr.  Causton  inquired  whether, 
W before  the  House  was  asked  to  decide  on 
the  question  of  the  restoration  of  Westminster 
Hall,  the  painted  screen  in  the  two  central 
bays  might  be  removed,  and  the  two  buttresses 
finished  temporarily  in  similar  style  to  the 
pinnacles  now  exposed  to  view  : in  other 
words,  that  those  interested  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  buttresses  and 
flying  buttresses  would  look  without  the  screen  : 
a matter  which  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to 


TOURING  the  last  week  there  has  been  on 
J-7  view  i'  ’ 


view  at  the  Horse  Guards  the  design, 
shown  in  plans,  sepia  drawings,  and  a model 
of  a projected  Military  Hospital  for  a site  in  a 
hot  climate,  designed  by  Major-General  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  and  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell.  The 
hospital  is  a circular  ward  one,  each  ward 
having  over  it  an  open  roof  chamber  or 
Baracca,”  which  constitutes  a protection 
trom  the  sun,  and  allows  the  air  to  circu- 
late freely  between  this  raised  or  extra 
roof  and  the  actual  roof  of  the  ward  The 
wards  are  also  raised  7 ft.  from  the  ground 
by  a hollow  basement.  In  times  of  emer- 
gency the  capacity  of  the  hospital  can 
be  doubled  by  closing  in  the  arches  of  the 
Baracca  or  roof  story,  and  using  the  enclosed 

ama-  ?r- the!  S1-ck  and  wounded  : so  runs  the 
official  circular  in  regard  to  the  scheme,  but  it 
seems  to  us  rather  questionable  whether  it 
would  be  good  sanitary  policy  thus  to 
take  away  the  advantages  of  the  open 
and  free  passage  of  air  between  the  roofs 
just  when,  from  the  admission  of  a double 
number  of  patients,  the  utmost  sanitary  advan- 


tages would  be  called  for.  It  is  like  saying,'! ; 
“ under  special  circumstances  we  can  take  in  i 
double  the  number  of  patients,  by  foregoingi|i 
the  most  important  sanitary  advantages  of  thel 
hospital.”  The  plans  will  probably  be  sent  to 
the  Academy  exhibition,  and  we  may  be  able)  i 
to  give  an  illustration  of  them  shortly,  whemn 
further  remarks  as  to  the  adaptability  of  thel 
building  to  the  site  will  be  more  intelligible).! 
than  they  can  be  without  the  drawings.  It 
may  be  observed  here,  however,  that  Mr.  Bell 
has  succeeded  in  making  a very  pleasing  archi-ii: 
tectural  effect  out  of  the  combination  of  circular; 
wards,  which  is  what  cannot  always  be  said  ©f  i 
hospital  designs. 


ON  Tuesday  Lord  Lamington  called  atten-n 
tion  to  what  he  described  as  the! , 
“extraordinary  nature”  of  the  Bill  entitledfi 
“an  Act  to  authorise  the  Widening  of  Paj-.l. 
liament-street,  Charles-street,  and  Delahay-ii 
street;  and  the  Making  of  a new  Street ni 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,!'.! 


and  lor  other  Purposes,”  which  would  come;'! 
before  the  consideration  of  the  House  cf e 


Commons.  It  was  a Bill  which  transferred  :i 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  Government,  in  il 
regard  to  most  important  public  buildings,  to  t 
a private  company.  Lord  Rosebery  agreed  !)i 
that  it  was  highly  objectionable  that  this  great r:: 
site  and  its  improvements  should  be  left  in  the  i 
hands  of  a private  company.  The  Bill  was  i 
further  objectionable  inasmuch  as  it  gave*' 
powers  to  a private  company  for  a considerable  1 
period,  without  laying  on  them  any  compulsion ); 
to  use  those  powers. 


THE  recent  strike  at  Saltaire  is  a fact  of  the 
-L  gravest  importance.  Distressing  in  itself, 
it  is  made  doubly  unhappy  by  its  locality  ; and 
yet  more  menacing  from  the  wage-disturbances 
which  the  signal  thus  given,  like  that  of  the 
fiery  cross,  is  already  arousing,  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Mersey  to  that  of  the  Clyde.  Already 
reductions  of  wages  have  been  announced  at 
several  mills  in  Burnley,  Padiham,  and  Rossen- 
dale  Valley  ; and  strikes  and  lock-outs  have 
followed.  About  1,800  miners  have  received 
notice  to  leave  the  Thorncliffe,  Tankersley,  and 
Rockingham  Collieries  in  fourteen  days.  In 
the  Metbley  district,  at  Allerton,  and  at  the 
collieries  of  the  Weardale  Coal  Company,  and 
of  the  Frystone  Coal  Company,  notices  of  a 
like  kind  are  given,  as  the  alternative  of  a ten 
per  cent,  reduction  in  wages.  The  old  Silk- 
stone  Coal  and  Iron  Company  have  given 
twenty-eight  days’  notice.  The  coal-masters  of 
the  large  coal-mining  districts  of  Airdrie  and 
Slamannan  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  colliers  sixpence  per  day.  40,000  men  have 
been  discharged  from  the  South  and  West 
Yorkshire  collieries.  Two  thousand  men  have 
left  work  in  South  Staffordshire  and  East 
Worcestershire,  where  it  is  said  that  wages 
have  been  reduced  by  from  10  to  40  per  cent., 
or  below  the  rate  needed  to  support  life,  through 
underselling  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  colliers 
employed  at  the  Barnsley  pits,  more  than  3,000 
in  number,  those  of  the  Alloft  Colliery,  and 
those  of  the  Middleton  Coal  Company  at  Leeds, 
have  received  notices  of  a ten  per  cent,  re- 
duction, and  the  reduction  of  miners’  wages  is 
becoming  general  throughout  Scotland.  Glass- 
makers,  miners,  colliers,  tailors,  moulders, 
ironworkers,  and  many  other  trades  have  sent 
representatives  to  a meeting  at  Brierley  Hill, 
South  Staffordshire,  which  resolved  to  form  a 
“federation  of  labour.”  The  wages  of  jute- 
workers  at  Stratford  have  been  reduced  15  per 
cent. 


THE  case  of  Chester  v.  Powell,  which  came 
-L  before  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  last  week,  i 
will  be  a warning  to  tenants  not  rashly  to  <; 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  houses  on  the  ground  of  il 
a misrepresentation  by  the  lessor.  The  house  in  i 
question  was  on  the  well-known  Hog’s  Back,  i] 
and  was  supplied  by  water  from  rain-water  i 
tanks.  The  water  during  the  tenancy  ran  short,  tj 
and  the  tenant  then  refused  to  continue  the  'j 
tenancy,  and  so  the  lessor  brought  an  action  r 
for  specific  performance.  The  defence  was  i 
that  there  had  been  a false  representation,  ) 
namely,  that  the  supply  of  water  was  sufficient,  I 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  insufficient  for  the 
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wants  of  the  household.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  lessor’s  occupation  the 
supply  had  been  sufficient,  and  that  during 
that  of  the  lessee  the  pipes  had  been  stopped 
by  leaves,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  had  only 
been  a very  slight  want  of  water.  It  was 
obvious  that  this  was  no  real  defence.  People 
who  take  houses  on  places  like  the  Hog’s 
Back  cannot  expect  as  much  water  as  if  they 
lived  in  a valley.  While  tenants  who  with 
good  cause  bring  landlords  to  book  in  respect 
of  sanitary  or  other  matters,  have  our  sympathy, 
the  landlord  who  is  brought  into  court  by  an 
unreasonable  tenant  should  not  be  left  unpitied, 
for  the  lot  of  a successful  litigant  is  not  a bed 
of  roses  when  the  lawyer’s  bill  is  presented. 


factory  to  note  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mittee that  as  the  hospital  is  to  be  a 
permanent  memorial,  it  shall  be  constructed 
in  the  best  possible  form,  and  with  the  best 
sanitary  arrangements.  A Building  Committee 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  fully  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  professional 
advice  thereon.  That  there  should  be  a first- 
class  British  Hospital  at  Port  Said  is,  of 
course,  a desirable  object  in  itself,  and  the 
memorial  is  suitable  enough  in  spirit  so  far  as 
it  goes , though  it  seems  strangely  inadequate 
in  relation  to  its  object.  However,  Gordon 
will  need  no  “ piled  stones  ” to  keep  his 
memory  alive.  History  will  take  care  of  his 
name. 


rHE  discussion  last  week  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  Lord  Thurlow’s  motion  to  sup- 
port the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  in 
their  half- formulated  project  of  opening  the 
Natural  History  Museum  on  Sundays,  resulted 
in  a tie  in  the  voting, — sixty-four  on  each  side; 
which,  in  accordance  with  a wholesome  con- 
servative tradition  of  the  Upper  House,  semper 
oresumitnr  pro  negante,  amounted  practically 
SO  the  adoption  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  amend- 
ment, which  recommended  the  opening  of  the 
national  collections  in  the  week-day  evenings 
oy  electric  light,  but  not  on  Sundays.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  based  his  recommendation  on  the 
’act  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  had 
Deen  open  at  night  for  twenty-eight  years, 
vith  an  evening  attendance  of  6,885,722 
persons,  and  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  for 
welve  years,  with  an  evening  attendance  of 
1,507,278  persons  ; that  the  British  Museum 
fading-room  had  for  some  time  extended 
ts  hours  by  the  use  of  electric  light, 
ind  that  the  Trustees  had  obtained  esti- 
mates for  lighting  the  whole  Museum  with 
dectricity.  There  is  unquestionably  much 
orce  in  these  facts.  They  tend  to  indicate 
ihat  as  far  as  putting  such  institutions  within 
he  reach  of  the  classes  who  are  tied  to  daily 
lours  of  labour,  the  evening  opening  is 
|ufficient.  It  is  also  by  no  means  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  majority  of  the  better  set  of 
he  working  class  really  wish  for  the  Sunday 
ppening  of  museums.  Mr.  Broadhurst,  their 
>est  representative  in  Parliament,  affirms  that 
(hey  do  not.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
hat  on  Sundays,  when  the  weather  is  incle- 
ment, there  is  a great  want  of  indoor  resource 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  remain  in  their 
iiouses  all  day ; and  the  speakers  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  side  of  the  question  forget  that 
heir  objection,  that  Sunday  opening  involves 
xtra  labour  for  officials,  applies  even  more 
(trongly  to  evening opening  six  days  in  the  week, 
^.s  the  question  at  present  stands,  however, 
ve  are  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  best  to 
pork  for  the  evening  opening  of  the  museums 
irst  (now  that  the  electric  bght  gives  additional 
lacilities  for  it),  and  defer  the  Sunday  question 
lor  the  present.  The  former  proceeding  would 
je  an  absolute  boon,  which  would  give  offence 
o no  one  ; the  latter  would  inevitably  offend 
he  feelings  of  many,  and  might  not  prove 
uch  an  unmixed  benefit  as  is  supposed. 

[T  appears  that  in  consequence  of  the  expen- 
1-  diture  of  70,000?.  on  the  Blenheim  pictures, 
he  annual  grant  for  the  National  Gallery  is  to 
oe  withdrawn  for  the  present,  being  supposed 
o be  commuted  by  this  special  advance  for  a 
;pecial  purpose.  We  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Government  had  for  once  done  a 
liberal  thing  in  regard  to  art,  but  it  seems  it  is 
inly  taken  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  into 
mother.  It  is  true  that  the  promise  has 
ieen  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
my  special  opportunity  of  purchasing  valuable 
vorks  should  be  duly  taken  into  consideration  ; 
lut  the  position  taken  up  will  certainly  throw 
'reat  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  National 
nailery  in  the  future  acquirement  of  pictures, 
tnd  form  a kind  of  precedent  for  drawing  the 
ourse-strings  tighter  in  regard  to  objects  about 
vhich  we  are  parsimonious  enough  at  present, 
In  all  conscience. 


THE  scheme  for  a British  Hospital  at  Port 
; Said,  in  memory  of  Gordon,  seems  likely 
to  come  into  practical  shape  ; and  it  is  satis- 


THE annual  report  of  the  Kyrle  Society  con- 
tains an  account  of  what  the  Society  has  done 
during  the  year  1884  in  giving  voluntary  work 
in  connexion  with  decoration,  music,  and  the 
provision  of  open  spaces.  Under  the  decorative 
branch,  mission-halls,  parish  rooms,  and  club- 
rooms  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  have 
been  decorated,  as  also  a ward  in  the  London 
Hospital,  and  the  Children’s  Ward  in  the 
Poplar  Hospital  for  Accidents.  Above  the 
public  garden  formed  from  the  churchyard 
of  St.  John’s,  Waterloo-road,  has  been  placed 
in  mosaic,  along  the  dull  brick  wall  of  the 
church,  George  Herbert’s  noble  sentence  : — 

“ All  may  have, 

If  they  dare  try,  a glorious  life,  or  grave.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  truly  missionary 
character  of  the  Society  that  no  names  of  any 
designers  or  executants  are  mentioned  in  refer- 
ence to  the  art- work,  the  work  being  apart  from 
allquestionofpersonalcredit.  Whether  it  is  quite 
a sound  theory  to  give  decoration,  in  charity, 
any  more  than  other  kinds  of  assistance,  may 
be  a question  ; but,  perhaps  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  may  serve  to  create  an  appreciation  of 
and  a demand  for  artistic  embellishment  where 
it  does  not  at  present  exist,  and  the  voluntary 
character  of  the  work  may  be  a necessary  con- 
dition for  getting  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 
In  the  “Open  Spaces  Branch”  the  Society 
is  doing  admirable  work,  and  really  important 
to  public  health.  Among  other  things,  the 
disused  burial-ground  of  St.  George’s,  Blooms- 
bury, which  was  “choked  with  mouldering 
tombstones  and  rank  vegetation,”  has  been  laid 
out  as  a public-garden,  under  the  care  of  the 
St.  Pan  eras  Vestry.  The  old  burial-ground  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  has  been  similarly 
laid  out  and  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
Greenwich  Local  Board.  The  Society  appeals 
for  more  funds  to  carry  on  this  good  work. 


THE  fourth  Channel  Islands’  Art  and 
Industrial  Exhibition  is  announced  to  be 
held  “in  Guernsey  and  Jersey  ” during  April. 
From  the  programme  sent  to  us,  it  appears  to 
run  rather  more  in  the  direction  of  amateur 
work  in  the  less  important  branches  of  art. 
“ Crystoleum  ” pictures  and  artificial  flowers  in 
waxwork,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  things  for  which 
prizes  are  offered,  and  “ shell  work  ” and 
“ leather  work.”  Considering  what  these 
branches  of  art  (?)  generally  amount  to,  per- 
haps prizes  for  not  doing  them  would  be  more 
in  the  interests  of  artistic  culture.  Profes- 
sional artists  are  offered  a prize  of  21.  “for  the 
best  painting  on  china,  terra-cotta,  canvas, 
paper,  &c.,”  in  the  order  named.  We  fear  the 
Channel  Islands  are  rather  in  a state  of  artistic 
as  well  as  geographical  isolation. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects last  week,  Mr.  John  M.  Brydon  read 
a protest  in  favour  of  three  old  monuments 
that  are  going  to  pieces,  viz.  : York  Water 
Gate,  Temple  Bar,  and  Old  Burlington  House 
colonnade,  concluding  by  moving  “that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  communicate  with  the  proper 
authorities,  with  a view  to  the  preservation  of 
York  Water  Gate,  and  the  reconstruction  on 
suitable  sites  of  Temple  Bar  and  the  colonnade 
of  Old  Burlington  House.”  The  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  East-lake  and  Mr.  Phen6 
Spiers,  and  partially  opposed,  rather  to  the 
surprise  of  many  members,  by  Mr.  Hebb,  who 
objected  that  the  two  prostrate  structures,  if  re- 


edified, would  have  to  be  partially  restored,  and 
would  not  be  genuine.  Does  Mr.  Hebb  prefer  to 
let  them  rot  away  on  the  ground  ? Of  course, 
there  is  a distinction  between  the  case  of  York 
Gate  which  is  still  standing  and  only  requires 
keeping  in  repair  ; and  structures  which  are 
actually  pulled  down.  But  we  reply  that 
those  structures  are  of  great  historic  interest 
(Temple  Bar  especially),  and  very  picturesque 
in  themselves,  and  that  their  remains  are  still 
in  sufficient  preservation  to  enable  us  to  set 
them  up  again,  in  the  main,  as  they  were  ; and 
it  is  a thousand  pities  to  let  them  go  to  ruin. 
Moreover,  the  authorities  have  pledged  them- 
selves on  both  these  points.  Burlington  House 
colonnade  was  removed  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  preserved  and  rebuilt 
elsewhere ; and  Temple  Bar  was  a few  years 
since  taken  down  under  the  same  understanding. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  intention  being 
carried  out  in  both  cases,  except  miserable 
parsimony  and  an  indifference  to  architectural 
monuments.  Mr.  Hebb’s  amendment  was  not 
seconded  ; and,  with  all  good  feeling  towards 
Mr.  Hebb,  we  must  say  we  are  glad  it  was 
not.  The  original  resolution  having  been 
carried,  we  hope  the  Institute  will  be  able  to 
persuade  the  official  custodians  of  these  inte- 
resting architectural  remains  to  take  the  proper 
steps  for  their  preservation. 


THE  CHELSEA  VESTRY  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Me.  Hunt  has  presented  his  report  on  the 
drawings  for  the  new  Vestry-hall,  and  at  the 
Vestry  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  it  was  pro- 
posed, we  understand,  to  conclude  the  matter 
at  once  ; but  more  cautious  counsels  prevailed, 
and  the  drawings  have  been  huog  up  in  a build- 
ing adjoining  the  present  Vestry-hall  for  the 
consideration  of  members,  before  finally  resolv- 
ing on  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

The  work  is  in  reality  an  addition  to  the 
existing  buildings,  although  the  actual  hall  is 
to  be  a new  one.  The  present  block  of  build- 
ings fronting  King’s-road  is  to  be  retained,  and 
a T*8haPed  block  of  new  building  added  in  the 
rear,  to  contain  a new  Vestry-ball,  a smaller 
hall,  committee  - room,  kitchen  and  offices, 
retiring-rooms  and  a reception-room  ; the  por- 
tion immediately  adjoining  the  present  build- 
ings to  be  kept  low  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
present  lights  above.  The  new  building  will, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  a very  “ back  ” front 
on  to  some  very  poor  and  unsightly  house  pro- 
perty, which  Lord  Cadogan  is  anxious  to  im- 
prove away  and  make  a good  street  as  soon  as 
the  lease  falls  in  j but  as  this  will  not  be  for 
sixteen  years,  the  architectural  effect,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  the  new  building,  will  be  very 
much  thrown  away  for  a long  time  to  come. 

The  Vestry  are  so  anxious  to  prevent  col- 
lusion between  the  less  virtuous  of  the  archi- 
tects and  the  less  virtuous  of  their  own  body 
(for  even  vestrymen  are  not  immaculate),  that 
the  virtuous  majority  have  carried  a resolution 
to  cover  up  all  the  mottoes  and  distinguish  the 
designs  by  numbers.  Those  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hunt  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  premiums 
respectively  are  Nos.  26,  14,  and  18.  No.  26 
is,  as  far  as  plan  is  concerned,  very  ineffective; 
the  author’s  friends  may  call  it  “ simple,”  but 
the  simplicity  is  not  quite  of  the  right  sort. 
The  new  building  having  to  be  approached 
through  the  old,  the  management  of  the  con- 
nexion is  a little  test  of  the  power  of  doing  the 
thing  effectively.  No.  26  simply  has  a short 
passage,  with  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  retiring- 
rooms  opening  ont  of  it,  with  the  doors  opposite 
each  other  (not  one  man  in  twenty  in  public 
competitions  seems  to  know  how  to  plan  these 
accessories),  and  this  gives  into  an  open  cross 
corridor  absurdly  labelled  “ reception-room,” 
which  would  really  be  like  receiving  people  “ in 
the  open”  instead  of  in  a well-appointed  ante- 
room. The  large  hall  forms  the  stem  of  the  T, 
and  the  small  hall  and  committee-room  the 
arms.  A corridor  runs  up  each  side  of  the 
large  hall,  giving  access  to  the  smaller  hall  and 
committee-room,  and  to  the  platform  entrance, 
and  so  far  the  access  to  the  upper  end  is  good 
and  convenient.  Architecturally  the  exterior 
is  redolent  of  Queen  Anne,  and  has  a ponderous 
pediment  with  a round  hole  in  the  tympanum 
and  a flourish  of  foliage  under  it ; an  order  of 
pilasters,  with  a central  window  and  niches  in 
the  interspaces ; the  wings  are  more  simply 
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treated,  with  boldly-rusticated  windows.  The 
internal  architectural  treatment  of  the  hall  is 
suitable  and  effective ; a mixture  of  mullioned 
windows  with  pilasters  and  circular  arches. 
The  windows  are  high  up  and  rather  small ; the 
light  would  be  somewhat  deficient. 

In  No.  14  the  hall  is  also  placed  as  the  shank 
of  the  T,  and  the  committee-room  and  smaller 
hall  as  the  arms.  The  committee  - room  is 
placed  so  as  to  secure  quietness,  and  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  internal  traffic  of  the 
building.  The  arrangement  of  the  approaches 
and  retiring-rooms  is  not  better  planned  than 
in  No.  2G,  except  that  the  reception-room  is  a 
room,  and  not  a lobby.  The  design  has  little  to 
recommend  it;  the  large  pyramidal  termina- 
tions to  the  principal  features  are  very  ugly 
and  commonplace,  and  the  coloured  decoration 
for  the  interior  of  the  hall  is  “ a caution.” 

No.  18  is  a far  superior  plan  to  either  of  the 
others  in  perception  of  architectural  effect. 
The  approach  is  through  a vestibule  lighted 
from  a small  dome  over,  and  leads  to  a recep- 
tion-room similarly  lighted.  Circular  vestibules 
opening  each  way  from  this  give  access  to  the 
large  and  small  halls,  which  are  arranged  en 
suite  across  the  top  of  the  T-  The  author  has 
cleverly  arranged  these  circular  vestibules  so 
as  to  mask  the  irregularity  of  angles  arising 
from  the  want  of  parallelism  in  the  lines  of  the 
site.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  proper  access 
to  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  largo  hall,  the 
only  entrance  to  it  being  in  the  middle  of  its 
length.  The  arrangement  of  the  two  halls  en 
suite  is  very  effective,  but  as  we  understand 
the  intention  is  to  allow  for  the  simultaneous 
use  of  these  rooms  for  different  purposes, 
this  is  practically  a drawback;  but  it  must 
be  added  that  there  is  no  hint  as  to  this 
in  the  instructions,  which  only  specify  “a 
secondary  hall,  which  may  be  used  as  a supper- 
room,”  a phrase  which  appears  to  imply  that  it 
should  be  connected  with  the  large  room,  for 
large  entertainments.  The  instructions  gene- 
rally are  not  at  all  explicit  as  to  the  ideas  of  the 
promoters  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  various 
rooms.  The  planning  of  the  approaches  in 
this  design  is  open  to  practical  objections, 
and  the  committee-room  (opening  out  of 
the  first  vestibule)  is  hardly  retired  enough. 
The  whole  plan,  however,  is  susceptible  of 
very  effective  architectural  treatment,  and  the 
exterior,  simple  and  unpretending  though  it 
is,  is  in  better  taste  than  either  of  the  others. 
With  some  practical  modifications  this  might  be 
made  as  convenient  as  either  of  the  others,  and 
would  make  a much  more  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory building.  The  detail  elevation  of  the 
interior  of  the  hall  shows  good  treatment  of 
the  architectural  features,  requiring  only  a little 
toning  down  in  some  details.  If  the  small  hall 
were  cut  off  from  the  larger  one,  and  the  plat- 
form placed  at  that  end  of  the  larger  hall  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrange  all  the  approaches 
satisfactorily,  with  very  little  modification,  and 
the  plan  would  then  certainly  be  the  best  of  the 
three;  it  would  also,  however,  be  the  most 
costly. 

A look  through  the  other  designs,  so  far  as 
limited  time  allowed,  did  not  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  any  one  of  them  would  be  superior,  taken 
all  round,  to  any  of  the  three  selected.  The 
choice  seemed  to  lie  between  Nos.  26  and  18. 
The  first  fails  in  being  ineffective  and  almost 
absurdly  naive  in  its  planning ; the  second  in 
attempting  a little  too  much  in  the  way  of  effect 
without  sufficient  consideration  of  practical 
working;  but  it  is  the  work  of  an  abler  hand. 

No.  21  is  a better  plan  than  most,  and 
not  ineffective  in  exterior  elevation.  No.  24 
is  well  planned,  and  the  internal  design  of 
the  hall  very  elegant,— an  elaborate  Classic 
treatment.  Several  of  the  sets  show  great 
pains  and  elaboration  in  regard  to  detail  and 
drawing,  among  which  No.  46  is  pre-eminent ; 
but,  architecturally,  there  is  very  little  which 
can  be  said  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 


Tanks  for  Suakin. — Another  instance 
quick  work  in  this  line  may  be  noted. 
John  Bellamy,  of  Mill  wall,  made  and  fitted 
tanks  for  the  Camel , the  order  being  place 
his  hands  on  the  16th  of  February  and  the  ^ 
completed,  we  are  informed,  to  the  satisfac 
of  the  Government  surveyors,  on  the  2nd 
March.  The  tanks  in  the  Camel  were  made 
tit  the  vessel,  and  they  were  also  fitted  v 
strong  internal  bulkheads  and  with  an  elaboi 
arrangement  of  valves  and  pipes. 
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ROOF  COVERINGS.* 


You  all  know  that  there  is  a vast  difference 
in  the  climatic  conditions  of  different  countries, 
and,  in  fact,  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
country.  In  some  places  the  heat  is  nearly 
always  very  great,  and  rain  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  when  it  does  fall  it  comes  down  in  torrents, 
of  the  force  of  which  we  in  this  country  have 
no  conception ; in  other  parts  the  snowfall  in 
winter  is  so  great  that  when  the  snow  lies  on 
the  roof  of  a house  the  weight  of  it  forms  a very 
serious  additional  strain  upon  the  rafters,  &c. 
Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  a most 
unwise  thing  to  construct  the  roofs  in  the 
same  way  in  these  two  districts ; if  a steep 
roof  were  formed  in  the  hot  country  these 
torrents  of  rain  would  run  off  the  roof  with 
Buch  velocity  as  to  do  serious  damage  ; 
whereas,  in  cold  countries,  roofs  must  be  steep 
in  order  to  prevent  too  great  an  accumulation 
of  snow  on  them.  As  a general  rule,  you  will 
find  that,  starting  from  the  hot  countries  of  the 
South,  the  pitch  of  the  roofs  increases  as  you 
journey  northwards.  In  Italy  you  have  the 
flat  roofs  with  wide  overhanging  eaves  in  order 
to  get  a good  shadow  ; in  Belgium  you  have  the 
high-pitched  gables  which  form  so  picturesque 
a feature  in  the  Netherlands;  and  in  Scandinavia 
you  frequently  get  the  exceptionally  steep  roofs 
of  which  Hitterdal  church  is  Buch  a striking 
example.  The  suitability  of  a roofing  material 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  pitch  of  the  roof ; 
tiles,  for  instance,  which  would  make  an  excel- 
lent cover  for  roofs  of  a pitch  of  50°  being 
absolutely  unsuitable  to  a roof  of  26°.  Some 
materials  which  were  formerly  in  general  use 
for  roofing  have  now  become  almost  obsolete. 
Shingles,  for  example,  or  shides,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  old  books,  and  yet  they  are 
scarcely  ever  seen  now.  These  shingles  were 
pieces  of  wood,  measuring  about  9 in.  by  5 in  , 
and  feather-edged,  which  were  laid  over  a roof 
very  much  in  the  way  we  now  use  weather-board- 
ing. Of  course  such  a roof  as  this  was  not  very 
lasting,  but  these  materials  are  still  used  in  the 
West  Indies.  You  may  still  see,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  roofs  covered  with  large 
blocks  resembling  thin  flagstones,  and  called 
tile  stones,  which  may  be  very  serviceable  as  a 
protection  from  the  weather,  but  are  so  exceed- 
ingly heavy  as  to  necessitate  very  strong 
timbering.  In  former  times  different  districts 
of  the  country  had  different  methods  of  con- 
structing their  roofs,  but  the  facilities  of  trans- 
port are  now  so  great  that  all  local  peculiarities 
are  fast  disappearing  in  a dead  level  of  mono- 
tony, which  may  be  that  of  excellence,  but 
which  is  undoubtedly  most  uninteresting  and 
hostile  to  picturesqueness. 

The  principal  roof-coverings  now  in  use  are 
tiles,  slates,  and  metals.  Tiles  are  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  it  is  moBt  probable  that  tiles  of 
baked  clay  were  used  in  the  ordinary  houses  of 
ancient  Greece,  but  of  course  these  have  all 
perished.  Remains  are  found,  however,  of 
marble  tiles  which  were  used  on  the  roofs  of 
the  temples.  These  were  large  thin  slabs 
turned  up  at  the  two  sides,  rebated  at  the  upper 
edge  for  hanging  over  a horizontal  rafter  or 
purlin,  and  with  a notch  on  the  under  side  of 
the  bottom  edge  for  lapping  over  a projection  on 
the  top  edge  of  the  tile  immediately  below.  All 
the  vortical  joints  were  covered  up  with  tiles 
hollow  underneath  and  saddle-backed  at  the 
top,  very  much  like  our  common  slate  ridge. 
As  these  generally  terminated,  both  at  the 
ridge  and  the  eaves,  with  ornaments  called 
palmettos,  they  must  have  formed  a very 
striking  roof-covering. 

The  earliest  Roman  buildings  were  probably 
covered  with  wooden  shingles,  but  baked  tiles 
were  introduced  at  a very  early  period,  some 
say  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  about  300  B.C.,  and 
the  manufacture  was  extensively  carried  on,  and 
a very  useful  form  of  tile  was  finally  adopted. 
These  tiles  were  very  similar  to  the  Greek  ones, 
having  rims  at  the  sides  so  that  the  water  was 
diverted  from  the  vertical  joints,  over  which 
hollow  tiles  were  laid,  themselves  overlapping. 
Another  form  of  Roman  tile  was  made,  slightly 
narrower  at  bottom  than  at  top,  with  raised 
rims  on  each  side,  so  that  the  upper  tile  could 
be  pushed  down  tightly  into  the  one  below  it ; 
and  here  again  the  vertical  joints  were  always 
covered  with  other  tiles.  The  Broomhall  tile 
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of  the  present  day  is  very  much  like  the  ol 
Roman  tile. 

The  Romans,  you  know,  were  great  builder! 
and  nearly  all  their  methods  of  construction  ai 
worthy  our  attention  at  the  present  day,  bein' 
characterised  by  great  strength  and  solidity.  Th. 
all-conquering  Romans  carried  their  methods  oil 
construction  with  them,  and  consequently  ove 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  developments  of  th 
Roman  tile  are  found.  You  will  easily  underi 
stand  that  hips  would  present  rather  a seriouii' 
difficulty  with  these  flat  tiles  and  their  cove  i 
tiles,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice  howthi' 
difficulty  was  surmounted  as  the  builders  ic 
creased  in  skill.  Sometimes  exceedingly  heavil 
and  large  hip-tiles  were  usod,  covering  the  othe 
tiles  on  both  sides,  and  the  gaps  were  mad: 
good  with  mortar  or  cement ; and  sometimes  : 
very  ingenious  special  form  of  hip-tile  woi 
moulded. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  some  splendid  roofing  ! 
tiles  wore  made  in  France,  and  I suppose  then  I 
have  never  beon  better  tiles  mado  anywhere 
than  in  the  old  province  of  Champagne  durrnrl. 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Thesi1! 
were  made  with  one  nib  for  hanging  over  th 
lath  and  one  hole  for  nailing,  the  rafters  bein'  i 
spaced  so  as  to  suit  the  width  of  the  tiles.  Thes’l 
were  laid  breaking  joint,  and,  in  order  to  ensue: 
that  the  nail-hole  should  always  be  over  th 
back  of  the  rafter, — which  would  not  be  th 
case  if  the  holes  and  the  nibs  were  in  the  sami 
position  in  every  tile,  — the  positions  wee 
reversed  in  each  course.  Sometimes  the  expose)  i 
portion  of  the  tiles  was  glazed,  and  this  woul 
certainly  render  them  much  more  capable  « ; 
resisting  the  weather  than  if  they  were  merehi: 
baked,  but  it  must  have  added  considerably!^ 
the  cost  of  their  manufacture.  To  show  th 
extreme  refinement  which  was  adopted,  we  find 
in  many  cases,  that  tho  upper  edge  of  th 
exposed  portion  of  the  tile  was  chamfered  of 
and  this  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  th 
risk  of  roofs  being  stripped  by  a high  gale. 

The  two  sorts  of  tile  most  used  in  Englan; 
are  tho  pantile  and  the  plain  tile,  both  of  wliic: 
are  made  of  clay,  purer  and  stronger  than  th& 
used  for  ordinary  bricks,  and,  as  tiles  are  s: 
much  thinner,  greater  care  is  required  in  theJ 
manufacture.  The  clay  is  ground  and  thoroughly 
mixed  in  a pug-mill,  and  then  moulded  into  th 
shape  of  tho  tile  required.  The  clay  is  prq 
vented  from  sticking  to  the  mould  by  dnstinu 
tho  latter  with  fine  coal-dust  or  sand.  Pantile, 
are  not  used  except  for  an  inferior  class  <B 
house  or  for  rough  warehouse  roofs,  as  it  is  diffl 
cult  to  keep  them  quite  watertight  for  an;u 
length  of  time.  The  general  size  of  a pantile  i; 
from  13§  in.  to  14£  in.  long  by  9 in.  to  10£  iis! 
wide,  and  they  usually  show  from  10  in.  t 
11  in.  on  the  face  when  laid.  They  are  laid  a! 
as  slightly  to  overlap  laterally,  but  they  do  nc 
fit  close  enough  to  form  a watertight  joint,  anc 
therefore,  when  used  for  dwelling-houses,  it  i: 
necessary  to  point  them  with  mortar,  whicl 
forms  a somewhat  unsightly  joint.  They  ar 
hung  with  nibs  to  fir  or  oak  laths,  and  as  the;, 
do  not  fit  very  closely  at  the  bottom,  a heay> 
gale  of  wind  is  likely  to  play  havoc  with  a pan 
tiled  roof.  The  weight  of  a square  of  ordii 
nary  pantiles  is  about  10  cwt.  You  all  know 
the  appearance  of  pantiles  such  as  are  used  ix: 
this  country,  but  in  Germany  a simple  holloa 
tile  of  semicircular  section  is  used,  laid  alter 
nately  with  the  convex  and  the  concave  sidu 
uppermost.  Tho  Bridgwater  tile  is  very  similai 
to  the  pantile,  but  wider,  and  formed  with  i 
double  roll. 

Plain  tiles  are  oblong  in  shape,  measuring 
10£  in.  by  6i  in.,  and  it  is  a curious  fact  that 
the  size  of  plain  tiles  was  expressly  fixed  by  ar 
Act  passedin  George  III.’s  reign,  at  which  time 
heavy  duties  were  lovied  on  their  manufacture) 
They  are  formed  with  nibs  for  hanging  on  the 
laths,  or  with  holes  for  pegs  or  nails.  As  there 
is  no  lateral  lap,  it  is  necessary  that  each  course 
should  overlap  the  next  but  one  below  it,  about 
2£  in.,  and  the  gauge,  i.c.,  the  exposed  portion 
of  each  tile,  would  thus  be  4 in.,  so  that  more 
than  half  of  each  tile  is  covered  up.  The’ 
necessity  for  this  lap  causes  a tiled  roof  to  bfi1 
very  heavy,  600  being  required  for  a square.: 
and  weighing  something  like  a ton.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a moot  point  whether  it  i4i 
better  to  hang  the  tiles  to  the  laths  by  nibal 
or  by  nails.  I think  I would  give  the  preference 
to  nails,  if  carefully  done.  The  best  plan  ia 
to  close-board  the  roof  and  cover  it  with  felt 
before  laying  the  tiles.  Some  builders  are  fond 
of  bedding  the  heading-joints  in  mortar ; but  h 
have  very  grave  doubts  of  the  advisability  of  this 
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•acfcice.  It  makes  the  roof  tighter  at  first,  but 
y own  experience  is  that  tile  roofs  almost 
ways  fail  through  the  laths  decaying,  and 
lowing  the  tiles  to  slip,  and  the  mortar,  in  my 
union,  accelerates  the  decay.  Certainly,  in 
any  old  roofs  that  I have  examined,  if  one 
irt  has  been  laid  in  mortar,  and  another  not,  I 
ive  generally  found  that  part  where  mortar 
a8  UBed  in  the  worse  condition.  As  far  as 
jpearance  goes  I know  of  nothing  to  surpass  a 
>od,  rich,  brown  Broseley  tile ; but  the  great 
•awback  to  all  tiles  is  that  they  are  exceed- 
gly  porous,  some  of  them  absorbing  as  much 
one-seventh  of  their  weight  of  water  in  ten 
inutes,  and  the  dampness  caused  by  this  has  a 
ndency  to  rot  the  boarding  and  rafters  under- 
■ath.  A few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill 
iscribed,  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
rchitects,  a plan  he  had  adopted  for  over- 
ming  this  drawback,  and  it  was  as  follows  : — 
9 first  laths  over  the  top  of  the  rafters  as  if 
r plastering,  and  then  drives  rose-nails  into 
e backs  of  the  rafters,  standing  out  about  £ in. ; 
i then  covers  everything  with  a layer  of  fine 
ncrete  or  plaster  about  1 in.  thick.  Before 
is  gets  quite  hard  the  tiles  are  laid,  and  the 
,51s  can  be  pushed  into  the  yielding  concrete 
th  the  thumb.  Of  course,  only  so  much 
ncrete  must  be  laid  at  one  time  as 
11  allow  the  tiler  to  follow  on  before  it 
ts.  The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that 
u get  between  the  porous  tiles  and  the 
side  of  the  roof  a hard,  perfectly  impervious 
d of  concrete,  which  must  certainly  keep  the 
oms  under  it  much  more  equable  in  tempera- 
re,  as  well  as  drier,  than  the  plan  ordinarily 
opted.  It,  of  course,  increases  the  weight  of 
3 roof  considerably,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
must  increase  the  difficulty  of  executing  re- 
irs  if  tiles  get  broken,  but  I can  very  well 
lieve  that  the  repairs  required  would  be 
cidedly  less  than  in  ordinary  roofs,  because  the 
eshave  a solid  bearing.  Plain  tiles  are  often  laid 
hay  in  country  districts,  and  country  builders 
3 very  fond  of  this  method.  There  is  no 
ubt  that  this  adds  to  the  warmth  of  the  rooms 
der  the  roof,  but  I am  afraid  the  hay  would 
)n  decay  and  become  very  unsavoury,  and  I 
m hardly  advise  you  to  adopt  this  practice, 
ere  is  one  thing  that  you  must  remember 
th  all  ordinary  tiled  roofs,  and  that  is  the 
ch  of  the  roof  should  never  be  less  than 
: degrees,  and  50  degrees  is  much  preferable. 
Of  late  years  several  attempts  have  been 
ide  to  imitate  and  improve  upon  the  old 
■man  plan  of  covering  the  vertical  joints  of 
,ing,  and  thus  diminishing  the  weight  of  the 
bf  by  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  so 
ich  lap.  If  tiles  are  moulded  with  a lateral  lap, 
i that  they  will  fit  into  one  another  and  form 
vater-tight  joint,  the  successive  courses  need 
|ly  overlap  enough  to  prevent  the  rain  driving 
'derneath  them,  and  this  can  also  be  prevented 
' forming  a groove  at  the  upper  edge  of  one 
3,  into  which  a corresponding  projection  at  the 
Ten  edge  of  the  next  tile  would  fit.  I have 
ire  several  specimens  of  this  new  kind  of  tile, 
'ice’s  patent  bonding  roll  tile,  the  Broomhall 
tent  tile,  Phillips’s  patent  lock-jaw  roofing 
3s,  and  the  Bridgwater  patent  tile. 

The  Bridgwater  tiles  manufactured  by  Messrs, 
ijor  are  of  two  kinds,  one  with  rounded  rolls, 
lied  Roman  tiles,  and  one  with  angular  cor- 
igations.  They  are  large  and  beautifully 
ide  tiles,  formed  with  a groove  at  the  side, 
x>  which  a corresponding  projection  in  the 
xt  tile  fits,  and  another  groove  at  the  top, 
;o  which  fits  a projection  at  the  bottom  of  the 
9 next  above  it : each  tile  is  very  heavy,  but 
it  only  overlaps  its  neighbour  by  about  2 in., 
arly  the  whole  surface  of  the  tile  is  available 
• a covering,  and  the  weight  per  square  is 
ly  5£  cwt.  These  tiles  will  lie  very  closely, 
d the  weight  of  each  is  such  that  it  is  almost 
possible  for  the  wind  to  strip  them.  Price’s 
tent  tiles,  supplied  by  Mr.  Matthews,  of 
Bston-super-Mare,  have  a different  kind  of 
),  and  lie  into  one  another  very  closely.  They 
B made  of  two  colours  : one  the  natural  tint 
the  burned  clay,  the  other  coloured  by  man- 
nese,  but  a slight  rubbing  or  chipping  will 
on  wear  this  off.  Ninety  of  these  tiles  will 
ver  a square  of  roofing,  and  will  weigh  about 

3Wt. 

The  Broomhall  patent  tiles  closely  resemble 
e old  Roman  tiles,  except  that  the  cover  tiles 
a precisely  the  same  pattern  as  the  under 
es,  only  used  with  the  opposite  side  upper- 
38t.  The  under  tiles  are  laid  on  the  battens, 
'Out  7 in.  apart,  and  the  narrow  end  of  the 
e next  above  is  pushed  down  till  the  Bplay  of 


the  upper  tile  fits  closely  on  to  the  shield  of  the 
lower  one,  giving  a 3£  in.  lap.  These  tiles  are 
not  nailed,  but  pegged  down  by  wedge-shaped 
metal  pegs,  which  keep  them  in  position.  When 
the  lower  tiles  are  in  position  the  cover  tiles 
are  laid  over  the  intervals  between  the  lower 
tiles,  overlapping  the  ledges  of  the  latter.  The 
cover  tiles  are  nailed  to  the  battens ; 185  tiles 
will  cover  a square  of  100  ft.,  and  the  weight 
is  about  8 cwt. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  form  of  interlock- 
ing tiles  yet  made  are  Phillips’s  patent  lock-jaw 
tiles,  which  have  very  closely-fitting  grooves 
and  tenons  at  the  sides  and  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  These  tiles  are  moulded  in  patterns, 
arranged  so  that  the  rain-water  is  diverted  from 
the  grooved  joints,  and  they  fit  into  one  another 
so  closely  that  no  nails  are  required  except  in 
very  exposed  situations,  and  they  can  be  easily 
laid  by  the  most  ordinary  labourer.  Two  kinds 
of  this  tile  are  made,  the  “ single  grip,”  of 
which  150  will  cover  a square  weighing  about 
5£  cwt.;  and  the  “double  grip,”  of  which 
170  go  to  a square,  and  weigh  about  7 cwt. 

In  all  cases  the  clay  for  these  patent  tiles  is 
most  carefully  prepared  and  tempered,  and  they 
are  moulded  under  great  pressure,  thus  making 
the  clay  very  dense  and  diminishing  its  porosity. 
The  difficulty  with  all  these  kinds  of  tiles 
appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  necessity  of  cement- 
ing the  joints  at  the  hips,  no  maker  as  yet 
having  devised  an  interlocking  hip-tile.  Ridge 
tiles  and  verge  boards  have  been  made  to  suit 
the  tiles,  but  the  hips  are  in  all  cases,  I believe, 
cemented. 

I do  not  intend  to  take  upon  myself  the  in- 
vidious task  of  deciding  which  of  these  is  the 
best  form  of  tile,  but  they  all  have  the  advantage 
that  you  do  not  require  anything  like  the  same 
thickness  of  tiles,  one  above  another,  that  you 
do  with  plain  tiles,  and  hence  you  can  very 
materially  reduce  the  weight  of  your  roof 
covering,  and  every  one  will  seo  the  desirability 
of  this  if  you  can  insure  impermeability. 

I now  come  to  what  is  probably  the  most 
extensively  used  roof-covering  at  the  present 
day, — slate.  You  know  that  tiles  are  formed  of 
burned  clay ; but  what  is  slate  ? Many  of  you 
will  probably  be  somewhat  astonished  when  I 
tell  you  that  slate  itself  consists  of  very  little 
else  than  clay.  Ages  and  ages  ago  the  action 
of  water  was  depositing  in  various  places  layer 
upon  layer  of  very  fine  clay  or  mud,  mixed  with 
a little  sand,  and  these  layers  gradually  accu- 
mulated to  a considerable  height;  then  vast 
geological  changes  took  place,  and  this  clay 
became  buried  deeper  and  deeper  under  super- 
incumbent masses  of  material,  and  was  subjected 
to  enormous  pressure  and  enormous  heat,  till  it 
became  completely  consolidated.  That  is  also  the 
way  in  which  most  of  our  building  stones  have 
been  formed,  and  the  bed  of  the  stone  is  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  original  layers ; but 
in  the  case  of  slate,  enormous  terrestrial  forces 
have  acted  on  it  in  a lateral  direction,  and  they 
have  been  so  intense  as  to  rearrange  the  layers 
so  that  they  frequently  lie  in  quite  a different 
direction  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally 
deposited.  Along  the  lines  of  the  new  layers 
slate  can,  as  you  all  know,  be  split  into  very 
thin  sheets,  and  this  quality  renders  it  a most 
useful  building  material,  because  although  it  is 
very  hard  and  dense,  it  can  be  obtained  so  thin 
without  breaking  that  the  weight  of  a super- 
ficial foot  is  very  small,  and,  therefore,  when 
used  as  a roof-covering  it  does  not  need  a heavy 
supporting  framework.  Slate  is  one  of  the 
most  compact  and  close-grained  rocks,  and  has 
a smooth  surface,  so  that  water  runs  off  it  very 
easily,  and  consequently  it  can  be  safely  laid  on 
roofs  at  as  low  a pitch  as  22\°.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  most  probable  that  its  use  was 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
close-lying,  easily-cut  material  for  covering  the 
high-pitched  conical  roofs  which  the  Mediasval 
builders  gave  to  their  towers,  as  they  were 
unable  to  cut  tiles  to  suit  these  roofs.  Not- 
withstanding this,  its  general  introduction  has 
acted  prejudicially  from  a picturesque  point  of 
view.  The  quaint  old  lichen-covered  tiled  roofs, 
upon  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  in 
many  an  old  English  country  town,  have  given 
place  to  the  flat,  dull,  leaden-coloured  slated 
roofs,  which  frequently  seem  so  ashamed  of 
themselves  that  they  are  glad  to  retire  behind 
a parapet.  But  this  is  an  age  of  utility,  and 
though  we  may  spare  a word  of  regret  for  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  past,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  close- 
ness of  fit,  strength,  and  cleanliness,  slates  are 
superior  to  tiles  for  a dirty,  smoky  city. 


The  slates  of  North  Wale3  are  probably  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  whole  world,  and  I dare 
say  many  of  you  have  visited  the  celebrated 
Penrhyn  quarries  near  Bangor,  which  are 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  in  the  British  Islands.  There 
are,  however,  other  very  good  qualities  of 
slates  to  be  obtained  besides  those  of  Bangor  : 
Portmadoc  slates,  for  instance,  named  from  the 
port  of  shipment,  but  really  obtained  from 
Ffestiniog,  Difwys,  and  other  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  Cornwall  the  Delabole 
quarries  are  much  esteemed,  and  in  the  Lake 
District  some  excellent  specimens  of  light  green 
slates  are  found.  Ballachulish  and  Dalbeattie, 
in  Scotland,  and  Killaloe  and  Ashford  Bridge  in 
Ireland,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal 
places  in  those  countries  producing  good  roofing 
slates.  The  characteristics  of  good  slates  are 
that  they  should  be  of  a blueish-grey  tint, 
uniform  in  colour,  and  free  from  patches  ; that, 
they  should  not  be  tender  or  friable  at  the 
edges  ; that  they  should  have  a good  clear 
ringing  sound  when  gently  knocked  together ; . 
and  that  they  should  absorb  a very  small  quantity 
of  water.  If  the  colour  be  too  light  the  slate 
will  probably  be  of  a stony,  gritty  texture  ; if  it 
be  a very  dark  blue  you  will  generally  find  it 
absorb  water  too  readily.  This  quality  of 
absorbing  water  is,  of  course,  very  important, 
and  you  can  easily  test  it  for  yourselves  by 
placing  a slate  on  end  in  a basin  of  water  with 
about  half  its  length  immersed,  and  after 
remaining  so  for  some  time  you  will  be  able  to 
see  how  far  the  dampness  which  is  absorbed  has 
risen  in  the  dry  part  of  the  slate.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  kinds  of  slates  used  for  roofing  pur- 
poses, such  as  ladies,  countesses,  duchesses,  &c., 
as  you  probably  know  the  names  and  sizes  as 
well  as  I do.  The  kind  chiefly  used  in  London 
are  the  countess  slates,  measuring  20  in.  by 
10  in.  It  is  necessary  that  slates  should  be 
laid  so  that  each  course  overlaps  the  next  but 
one  below  it  to  a certain  extent,  and  the  amount 
of  this  overhanging  is  called  the  lap.  This 
should  never  be  less  than  2 in.,  and  3 in.  is 
better.  There  will  thus  be  as  in  tiles  a 
certain  width  of  slate  in  each  course  exposed, 
and  this  exposed  part  is  called  the  gauge, 
its  width  diminishing  as  the  lap  increases. 
The  way  to  find  what  will  be  the  gauge 
is  to  deduct  the  lap  from  the  length  of 
the  elate  and  then  halve  the  remainder ; thus, 
if  countess  slates  are  to  be  laid  with  a 3 in.  lap, 
20  — 3 

the  gauge  will  be  ^ — = 8£  inches.  Each 

course  of  slates  should,  of  course,  “break 
joint”  with  the  course  below  it,  and  a double 
course  should  always  be  laid  at  the  eaves.  The 
valleys  in  slated  roofs  are  generally  laid  with 
lead,  which  should  be  turned  up  under  the 
slates  at  least  9 in.  on  each  side,  and  my  own 
opinion  is  that  lead  is  the  best  covering  for  the 
hip  rafters,  but  sometimes  thick  saddle-back 
slates  are  used  with  an  ornamental  roll, 
similar  to  what  is  used  for  ridges.  As  nearly 
as  possible  170  countess  slates  go  to  a square 
of  100  ft.,  and  their  weight  is  about  7 cwt. 
Slates  are  laid  either  on  battens,  which  are 
slips  of  wood,  about  in.  by  1 in.,  nailed  on 
the  backs  of  the  rafters,  or  to  close  boarding, 
which  is  the  beBt  plan,  and  eaoh  slate  should  be 
nailed  with  two  copper  nails,  but  they  should 
not  be  nailed  down  too  tightly  or  they  will  be 
liable  to  break  during  a heavy  gale  of  wind. 
In  France  the  slates  are  frequently  not  nailed  at 
all,  but  secured  by  clips,  the  tops  of  which  are 
secured  to  the  battens,  and  the  bottoms  are  bent 
so  that  the  Blates  rest  in  them.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  slates  are  free  to  move,  and, 
although  they  rattle  terribly  during  a high  wind, 
they  are  really  less  liable  to  be  blown  off. 
The  reason  why  slates  are  broken  and  blown 
off  a roof  during  a heavy  gale  is  rather  a 
curious  one,  and  deserves  a short  con- 
sideration. At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
that  a thoroughly  well  - slated  roof,  with 
each  slate  carefully  nailed,  and  fitting 
closely  on  the  one  under  it,  would  really  offer 
no  purchase  for  the  wind  to  get  under  the  slates 
and  rip  them  off.  Nor  does  it,  and  yet  the 
slates  are  ripped  off,  as  we  see,  every  time  a 
gale  of  wind  passes  over  a city.  I believe  the 
explanation  to  be  this.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, as  you  are  aware,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  same  on  all  sides,  and  conse- 
quently when  no  wind  is  blowing  the  pressure 
on  the  inside  of  a roof  is  just  the  same  as  that 
outside.  But  during  a gale  of  wind  there  are 
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always  exceptionally  strong  gusts  that  occur  at 
intervals,  and  when  a particularly  fierce  gust  of 
wind  impinges  on  a roof  it  is  followed  by 
momentary  vacuum ; while  this  lasts,  even 
though  it  be  for  two  or  three  seoonds  only,  the 
pressure  on  the  inside  of  an  ordinary  roof  is 
greater  than  the  pressure  on  the  outside,  and 
the  effect  will  be  very  much  as  if  a gust  of  wind 
were  blowing  from  the  inside.  Now,  whenever 
any  pressure  is  brought  to  boar  upon  any  mate 
rial  it  finds  out  the  weak  points.  Just  suppose 
that  a gust  of  wind  is  blowing  on  the  inside  of  a 
roof  covered  with  slates  on  battens  : the  slates 
oannot  move  when  they  are  nailed,  they  will 
resist  the  pressure  then,  but  at  their  ends  they 
oan  easily  be  forced  up,  and  if  they  are  forced 
up  at  their  ends  while  tightly  nailed  at  top 
they  must  break,  and  I really  believe  that  this 
vacuum  which  occurs  is  the  cause  of  the  ends  of 
the  slates  being  forced  up  and  the  slates  broken 
off.  This  shows  how  much  safer  it  is  to  close- 
board  a roof  than  to  use  battens,  and  it  also 
explains  why  slates  hung  on  the  French  system 
are  not  so  much  damaged  during  a gale.  The 
ease  with  which  slates  can  bo  cut  to  various 
patterns  enables  us,  if  we  are  disposed  to  do  so, 
to  give  endless  ornamental  patterns  to  our 
slating;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  builders  were 
very  fond  of  working  their  slates  into  all  sorts 
of  intricate  forms,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  slates  when  cut  into  patterns  require  more 
lap  than  when  used  square. 

In  cases  where  roofs  are  obliged  to  be  con- 
structed at  a flat  pitch  metal  coverings  should  be 
used,  the  principal  being  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
sine.  The  use  of  copper  for  roofs  is  not  very 
extensive,  as  it  is  too  costly  a material ; but 
where  expense  is  no  objeot,  it  forms  a very 
durable  covering.  Sheet  copper  is  formed  by 
heating  the  metal  in  a furnace  and  then  sub- 
jecting it  to  pressure  between  iron  rollers.  It 
forms  a very  light  covering,  as  it  may  safely  be 
used  in  sheets  not  more  than  ^ of  an  inch 
thick,  whioh  would  weigh  about  14  oz.  per  foot 
aupor.  Copper  slowly  oxidises  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  ; but,  as  is  the  case  with  zinc 
also,  the  oxidation  is  confined  to  the  surface  only, 
aud  it  does  not  continue  to  eat  into  the  metal 
as  with  iron.  Copper  has  been  used  as  a roof 
covering  far  more  abroad  than  in  this  country  ; 
but  one  large  building  in  London,— the  British 
Museum,— is,  I believe,  almost  entirely  roofed 
with  sheet  copper.  In  localities  where  chemical 
fumes  are  abundant,  copper  should  not  be  used 
as  it  freely  combines  with  most  of  the  acids.  ’ 

Iron  is  not  a good  material  for  a roof  covering, 
as  it  is  so  surely  eaten  away  by  the  process  of 
oxidation,  or,  in  familiar  language,  because  it 
rusts  very  quickly.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
what  is  called  galvanised  iron  is  chiefly  used 
For  roofs.  The  process  of  galvanising  consists 
m precipitating  a thin  coating  of  tin  upon 

hj  means  of  weak  galvanic 
act  m,  and  then  immersing  the  sheets  in  a bath 
of  liquid  Zinc.  Thus  treated,  iron  will  Inst  for 

a long  while,  bat  when  used  for  roofs,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  nailing  it,  and  where 
the  nail-holes  occur,  it  ia  practically  certain 

l“at’  , h°0?er  °r  later'  water  wil1  mak°  its  way 
into  the  iron  core,  and  this  will  begin  to  mat 
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to  come  off  in  flakes. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  durable  c 
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ca  led  cast  lead  aud  milled  lead,  the  latter 
being  formed  from  the  former  by  pausing 
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roof,  are  covered  with  lead,  it  will  be  adrisable 
to  use  the  cast,  bnt  for  flat,  and  gntier.  the 
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fommon  with  other  metals,  undergoes 
contraction  and  expansion  with 
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laid  !°  that  it  is  free  to  move" 
avoided  as  far'MpoSle^iriB  thaiI'"g  be-"g 
and  contraction  render*  ad’ 'mES 
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It  .7-.1!  W,J1  o*P»nd,  and  during  the  night 
owing  to  the  action  of 


5™J^H.'‘.7l".eip“nd  downwards  more  than 


thereof'  “p*  ““oqoontljit  will  creep  down 
roof.  Professor  Tyndall  stated  that  on  tie 


roof  of  Bristol  Cathedral  the  lead  crawled  down 
18  in.  in  two  years. 

Milled  lead  is  generally  made  in  sheets,  about 
7 ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  long,  so  that  if  you  have  to 
cover  a largo  flat  you  must  have  lateral  joints, 
and  as  the  expansion  and  contraction  are  con- 
siderable, it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  it  in  sheets 
of  the  full  length.  The  proper  way  of  forming 
the  lateral  joints  is  to  nail  fillets  of  wood  on 
the  flat  boarding.  These  should  be  about  2^  in. 
by  2 in.,  rounded  at  the  top  in  order  to  avoid 
sharp  angles,  which  would  crack  the  lead.  This 
should  be  dressed  close  up  to  and  half  way  at 
least  over  the  roll,  while  the  next  sheet  is 
brought  up  to  the  other  side  of  the  roll  and 
lapped  completely  over  it  and  the  turned  up 
portion  of  the  first  sheet.  If  the  lead  is  closely 
hammered  down  with  wooden  mallets  no  nailing 
is  required.  When  a cesspool  is  required  in  a 
gutter  or  flat,  it  is  a very  common  thing  to  cut 
the  sheet  of  lead  into  small  pieces  to  fit  the 
sides  of  the  cesspool  and  to  solder  the  joints, 
but  this  is  a bad  plan,  and  you  should  always 
form  your  cesspools  out  of  single  sheets  of 
lead,  bossed  up,  as  it  is  called,  without  solder. 
In  some  positions,  as,  for  instance,  round  sky- 
lights, nails  are  required,  and  these  should 
always  be  of  coppor.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  that  lead  is  not  now  supplied  of  such 
good  and  durable  quality  as  used  to  be  the  case, 
and  Professor  Frankland  has  made  some  im- 
portant investigations  on  this  subject,  and 
curiously  enough  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  because  it  is  purer  than  it  used  to  be. 
Lead  always  usod  to  contain  a considerable 
quantity  of  silver  and  arsenic,  but  the  modern 
methods  of  extracting  the  silver  are  so  much 
more  perfect  than  they  used  to  be,  that  there 
is  now  very  little  silver  in  the  lead  sup- 
plied to  the  London  market,  and  this 
is  the  cause  of  its  wearing  out  quicker. 
Another  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  we  now  use  timber  much  less  seasoned 
than  it  used  to  be.  Oak,  for  instance,  if  not 
free  from  sap,  contains  pyroligneous  acid,  and 
this  has  a strong  affinity  for  lead,  which  will  be 
affected  by  it  even  if  not  in  actual  contact. 
Very  minute  holes  are  found  in  lead  that  has 
been  laid  on  timber  for  some  time,  and  these  are 
formed  by  the  tiny  larvrn  of  an  insect  called 
Callidiuvi  bajulum,  which  is  nourished  in  wood, 
and  has  been  known  to  make  its  way  out  by 
eating  through  sheets  of  lead  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  is  important  that  the  boarding 
on  which  lead  is  laid  should  be  quite  close,  and, 
in  fact,  for  good  work  it  should  be  grooved  and 
tongued.  If  you  were  to  take  up  some  sheets 
of  lead  that  had  been  laid  for  Borne  time  over  a 
hall  like  this,  for  instance,  where  gas  is 
frequently  burning,  and  large  assemblies  are 
held,  you  would  be  very  likely  to  find,  if  the 
joints  of  the  boarding  were  not  close,  that  along 
those  joints  the  lead  had  decayed  and  been 
turned  into  white  lead  on  the  underside,  not  on 
the  top.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  although 
moist  air  quickly  tarnishes  the  bright  surface 
of  the  metal,  and  forms  a thin  film  of  oxide,  it 
does  very  little  more  than  this  by  itself ; but  if 
a very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  be  present 
(and  this,  you  know,  is  always  given  off  from  living 
persons,  and  also  from  the  combustion  of  coal 
gas),  the  oxidation  and  decomposition  proceed 
much  more  rapidly.  You  must  not,  therefore, 
imagine  that  any  roughly-laid  boarding  will  do 
for  lead  if  you  want  it  to  last. 

I now  come  to  the  last  metal  covering  of 
which  I have  to  speak,  zinc.  This  metal,  as 
many  of  you  are  aware,  had  for  a long  time  a 
very  bad  reputation,  partly  deserved,  because 
the  early  samples  of  zinc  which  were  used  in 
this  country  were  much  too  thin  and  of  inferior 
quality,  and  partly  undeserved,  because  the  men 
who  laid  the  zinc  did  not  know  tho  proper  way 
to  use  it.  It  has,  however,  been  very  extensively 
used  on  the  Continent,  and  during  tho  last 
fifteen  years  the  consumption  in  England  has 
enormously  increased.  This  is  largely  owin<*  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Yieille  Montague  Com- 
pany, of  Belgium,  who  supply  the  metal  in  a 
very  pure  state,  and  who,  by  means  of  their 
agents,  have  laid  down  the  principles  according 
to  which  it  should  be  laid.  Zinc  should  be 
absolutely  pure,  as  it  will  very  soon  decay  if  it 
contains  only  a small  percentage  of  iron.  It 
is  a very  light  covering,  the  No.  16  gau°-e 
which  is  the  thickest  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  need  be  used,  weighing  only 
24  oz.  per  square  foot;  a very  material  differ- 
ence this  from  lead  weighing  7 lb.  per  foot 
super.  Its  expansion  and  contraction  are 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  metal,  and  hence 


it  is  of  the  most  essential  importance  that;| 
should  be  laid  perfectly  free  and  unconfmc 
every  place  where  solder  has  to  be  used  bei)l 
an  element  of  weakness.  Zinc  can  be  laid: 
what  is  termed  the  Italian  corrugated  pattei 
without  boarding,  but  this  plan  can  only 
recommended  for  sheds  and  such-like  placij’ 
but,  if  properly  laid  on  boards,  it  forms:* 
covering  scarcely  inferior  to  lead.  Mesa 
Braby  & Co.  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  i: 
some  models  showing  the  proper  way  of  layi. 
zinc.  The  boarding  should  be  even  a 
close-jointed,  and  upon  this  wood  rolls  shot’! 
be  laid  2 ft.  10 j in.  from  centre  to  centre,  a i 
under  the  wood  rolls,  and  kept  down  by  thei 
are  placed  at  intervals  of  about  3 ft.  zinc  clip 
which  are  dressed  closely  against  the  sides: 
the  roll,  and  are  then  turned  over,  formings  i 
fold  which  clips  the  sheet  of  zinc,  which  is  turnt 
up  under  it.  Over  the  top  of  the  roll  is  close1 
dressed  down  a zinc  cap,  which  is  secured  u 
small  pointed  pieces  of  zinc,  which  slip  in  undi 
the  hooked  portion  of  the  clip.  This  is  t 
method  of  forming  the  lateral  junctions  betwe* j 
the  sheets.  The  longitudinal  junctions  may  j 
formed  in  two  ways.  If  the  roof  has  a slight  ftli 
clips  can  be  nailed  on  the  boarding,  and  theziu 
need  only  be  dressed  over  and  under  these;  b 
for  a flat  or  gutter  drips  are  required  arrango,1 
in  much  the  same  way  as  for  lead.  It  w 
formerly  the  practice  to  solder  the  zinc  at  tl: 
top  and  bottom  of  the  rolls,  but  Messrs.  BraK 
have  recently  contrived  to  fold  over  the  zino,  cf 
that  solid  unsoldered  stopped  ends  and  ridgt 
plates  can  be  formed,  and  this  is  a very  grei 
improvement. 

Very  ornamental  roofs  can  be  formed  wit> 
zinc  tiles  cast  to  a pattern,  and  the  large  Mai 
sards  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing-cross,  with  tl 
cresting,  finials,  lunettes,  and  everything,  a: 
formed  of  zinc.  Of  course  these  zinc  tiles  mtu 
be  nailed,  and  the  original  plan  was  to  punchci 
hole  in  the  zinc  through  which  the  nail  wr 
driven,  but  the  punched  hole,  of  course,  madet 
depression  in  which  the  water  accumulated,  arn 
now  the  hole  is  punched  from  the  undersidu 
and  a small  convex  boss  is  formed,  in  tl  i 
centre  of  which  the  nail  is  driven,  and  the  water 
is  thus  thrown  off  from  the  nail-hole.  Thee1 
zino  tiles  can  only  be  laid  at  a very  stee’ 
pitch. 

I have  now  described  the  principal  roc 
coverings  in  general  use.  There  are  othew 
such  as  thatch,  asphalted  felt,  Dachpappe,  n 
material  much  used  in  Germany,  and  consistin; 
in  the  main  of  brown  paper,  and  various  others 
but  these  are  only  used  in  exceptional  circuno 
stances. 


THE  SELECTION  AND  PRESERVATI01' 
OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  foil 
lowed  the  reading  of  Mr.  John  Slater’s  paper  % 
on  “Building  Stones,” 

The  President  (Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams)  saio 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  dut 
to  Mr.  Slater  for  the  practical  manner  ii 1 
which  he  had  treated  the  subject.  His  hint! 
for  the  guidance  of  architects  iu  the  selection 
of  stone  were  particularly  useful,  and  of  no  less 
importance  were  his  remarks  as  to  the  propel] 
bedding  of  stone  on  its  natural  bed.  Insistanca 
on  this  was  familiar  enough  in  specifications;! 
but  when  it  came  to  be  practically  applied 
it  was  not  always  possible  to  see  that! 
so  important  a requirement  was  fulfilled^ 
for  when  a stone  had  been  worked  by  thei 
mason  it  was  often  very  difficult  (especially! 
with  certain  kinds  of  stone)  to  tell  which  was-' 
its  natural  bed.  Some  masons,  he  believed,!' 
were  in  the  habit  of  marking  the  stones  theyi 
worked  so  that  they  might  know  afterwards] 
which  was  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone.  As  toi 
the  stone  used  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,’ 
there  was  no  doubt  that  its  repair  entailed  an 
enormous  cost  to  the  country  annually,  andi 
that  this  outlay  would  have  been  saved  by 
proper  care  in  the  selection  of  the  stone  at  thet 
outset.  But  there  were  some  who  were  of 
opinion  that  however  carefully  a stone  might] 
be  selected  and  bedded,  it  was  often  irreparably  ii 
damaged  and  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  decay ' 
by  the  pernicious  practice  of  “cleaning-down”]' 
by  the  masons, — especially  when  the  building  i 
was  finished  some  months,  perhaps  a few 
years,  after  some  of  the  Btones  had  been ; 
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placed  in  position.  Those  who  held  that  opinion 
contended  that  each  stone  should  be  cleaned  as 
it  was  placed  in  position,  without  any  attempt 
at  a general  cleaning-down  of  the  whole  when 
the  building  was  finished ; for,  they  argued, 
when  a stone  was  put  into  its  place  soon  after  it 
was  worked,  in  the  course  of  nature  there  was  set 
up  a kind  of  efflorescence  on  the  surface,  which 
in  time  became  hard,  and  ought  never  to  be 
disturbed.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  effort  of  nature 
for  self-protection,  and  the  case-hardening  thus 
set  up  ought  never  to  be  interfered  with,  for 
its  removal  would  leave  room  for  the  admission 
of  the  germs  of  disease.  One  mason  with  whom 
he  (the  speaker)  had  conversed  on  the  sub- 
j ect  thought  that  the  dipping  of  each  separate 
stone  after  working  into  a tub  of  prepared  liquid 
lime  was  a good  preservative.  Mr.  Slater  had 
spoken  of  “weathered”  stone,  but  how  long 
after  stone  was  quarried  should  it  be  kept  before 
“working”  ? He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
a great  deal  of  the  unhappy  results  in  the  shape 
of  decaying  stonework  in  recent  buildings  might 
have  been  prevented  by  proceeding  a little 
more  deliberately  with  the  work  than  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  allowed.  He  could  not  but  think  that 
the  old  builders,  if  only  we  went  back  fifty 
years,  were  not  so  “ driven  ” as  were  the  builders 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  old  days,  the  erec- 
tion of  a building  was  not  settled  upon  one 
week,  commenced  the  next  week,  and  finished 
a few  months  afterwards  ; but  care  was  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  Btone  and  other  materials,  so 
that  if  the  work  was  proceeded  with  more  slowly 
than  was  conformable  to  modern  practice,  the 
possibility  of  a much  better  result  was  almost 
assured.  As  to  the  use  of  linseed  oil  as  a pre- 
servative, he  presumed  that  the  oil  would  sink 
into  the  pores  of  the  stone,  perhaps  to  the 
depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more;  but 
what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  face  of  the 
stone  at  some  future  time  ? He  remembered 
Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft  once  speaking  of  the 
Elgin  marbles,  and  expressing  his  belief  that 
they  had  once  been  decorated  with  colour,  and 
that  the  vehicle  or  medium  by  which  the  colour 
was  applied  was  oil.  Mr.  Thornycroft  remarked 
that  he  was  led  to  that  conclusion  by  the  fact 
that  the  skin  of  the  marble  appeared  to  have 
flaked  off  where  it  was  most  probable  that  the 
colour  was  applied. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Slater  for  his  paper,  observed  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  during  the  last  half-century 
the  question  of  building  stones  for  use  in 
London  had  become  a very  important  one  ; for, 
owing  to  the  great  facilities  of  transport  which 
now  existed,  the  varieties  of  stone  to  be  obtained 
were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  days  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  During  the  last  fifty 
years  many  building  stones  had  been  tried  in 
London,  but  nothing  better  than  Portland 
stone  had  been  discovered ; indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  Portland  stone  was  “your 
only  wear  ” for  London.  As  to  Bath  stone, 
he  thought  the  architect  who  used  it  in 
London  for  external  purposes  was  simply 
robbing  his  client.  Any  particular  bed  of  stone 
was  no  doubt  something  like  a brand  of  cigars, 
— the  stone  obtained  a certain  name  and  repute 
so  long  as  the  bed  held  out.  When  the  bed  was 
exhausted  the  stone  from  possibly  an  inferior 
bed  went  by  the  same  name,  just  as  the  name 
of  a brand  of  cigars  was  retained  even  when 
the  plantations  which  produced  the  tobacco 
from  which  they  were  first  made  had  ceased  to 
produce  plants  of  the  best  quality.  With  regard 
to  the  stone  used  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
ho  believed  it  was  a fact  that  the  Commissioners, 
after  a very  long  inquiry,  settled  upon  and  re- 
commended a particular  stone,  but  failed  to 
ascertain  whether  that  stone  could  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  so  extensive  a series 
of  buildings.  Architects  were  constantly 
plagued  by  the  receipt  of  circulars  advertising 
particular  kinds  of  building  stone,  accompanied 
by  testimonials  and  analyses  given  by  gentle- 
men enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the 
stones  in  question.  There  was  only  one  adver- 
tisement for  stone, — the  evidence  of  its  having 
endured  in  the  buildings  in  which  it  had 
been  used.  We  in  London  had  no  local  stone, 
and,  therefore,  if  stone  were  to  be  used  at 
all,  it  must  be  a question  of  importation. 
Before  deciding  on  what  stone  to  import,  the 
architect  could  only  look  around  him  and  see 
what  stone  had  worn  the  best  in  our  London 
atmosphere.  The  evidence  always  seemed  to 
preponderate  in  favour  of  Portland  stone.  He 
knew  that  Gothic  men  objected  to  Portland 
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stone  because  it  wore  so  white  and  gave  a 
bleached  appearance ; but,  probably,  if  archi- 
tects were  to  design  with  greater  flatness  and 
breadth  of  effect  they  would  be  able  to  discount 
that  objection.  He  looked  with  considerable 
interest  to  the  effect  of  the  weather  during 
the  next  twenty  years  on  the  New  Lfi-w  Courts, 
— the  first  large  Gothic  building  in  London  in 
which  Portland  stone  had  been  used  for 
the  exterior;  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Street  had  taken  into  account 
the  bleaching  of  the  stone  which  would  occur 
after  a few  years.  In  the  selection  of  building 
stones,  the  two  problems  to  solve  were  the 
selection  of  a stone  for  external  use,  and  the 
choice  of  a stone  for  internal  wear,  in  steps 
especially.  The  wear  of  a stone  staircase  was 
so  serious  that  the  steps  would  generally 
require  renewing  during  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  a building’s  existence.  He 
had  seen  a useful  proposal  in  the  drawings 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  Con- 
struction, which  consisted  in  the  provision 
of  movable  stone  treads,  allowing  of  easy 
renewal.  It  might  not  be  known  to  every 
member  of  the  Association  that  when  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  about  to  be  built, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  offered,  for  2002.  or  3002.  a 
year,  to  test  every  block  of  stone  brought  upon 
the  works.  Sir  Charles  Barry  aBked  that  this 
might  be  done.  The  Government  of  the  day 
intimated  that  they  had  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Smith’s  offer  being  accepted,  but  that  Sir 
Charles  Barry  must  pay  the  expense  which 
would  be  involved  by  its  acceptance ! As 
every  one  knew,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
a very  elaborate  building  externally,  and  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  masons  selected 
the  hardest  blocks  of  stone  they  could  find  for 
the  execution  of  elaborate  details.  Mr.  Slater 
had  referred  to  the  use  of  linseed  oil  as  a pre- 
servative of  stone  under  certain  circumstances. 
He  had  seen  it  directed  in  North  Country 
specifications  that  the  weatherings  of  all  coping- 
stones,  &c.,  should  be  painted.  He  was  not  sure 
but  that  the  adoption  of  such  a course  would  be 
harmful,  for  the  effect  of  the  top  coat  of  paint 
would  be  to  shut  the  damp  in,  and  the 
result  would  be,  probably,  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  injurious  effects  which  followed  from 
the  painting  of  an  oak  cill.  Twenty  years  or 
so  ago  the  minds  of  stone-inquirers  were  very 
much  exercised  as  to  the  methods  of  preserving 
stone,  and  various  patented  “ solutions  ” for 
coating  the  material  in  situ  were  put  forward, 
notably  Szerelmey’s,  Ransome’s,  and  the  water- 
glass  process.  In  his  opinion,  all  these  things 
had  been  found  wanting.  Most  of  them  had 
shellac  as  their  basis,  and  it  was  only  a ques- 
tion of  time  how  long  a preservative  coating  of 
that  kind  would  last.  Probably  if  stone  could 
be  worked  in  summer  and  kept  unfixed 
through  a winter  it  would  be  much  better  able 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  London  atmo- 
sphere. The  process  of  “cleaning-down  ” had, 
doubtless,  much  to  answer  for,  and,  as 
the  chairman  had  said,  it  should  either  be 
done  as  the  building  was  carried  up,  or  left 
undone.  But  the  process  of  “ cleaning  down  ” 
was  one  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  mason, 
although  much  of  the  interest  of  the  building 
seemed  to  vanish  as  the  scaffolding  was  Btruck. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a “dry 
cleaning”  as  well  as  a“  wet  cleaning,”  and  that 
the  former  was  much  less  injurious  in  its  effect 
on  the  masonry  than  the  latter. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  one  important  and  valuable  stone  was 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Slater’s  paper,  viz.,  Craig- 
leith,  which  was  very  hard  to  work,  and  the 
particles  which  got  into  the  lungs  of  the  masons 
had  a very  deadly  effect,  being  so  sharp.  He 
had  been  told  that  five  years’  work  in  such  a 
stone  would  kill  a man.  He  admitted  that 
implicit  faith  was  not  to  be  placed  in  advertise- 
ments ; but  other  materials  than  stone  were 
advertised,  and  though  many  were  advertised, 
few  were  chosen.  As  far  as  his  experience 
went,  Red  Mansfield  lost  its  colour  after  a few 
years’  exposure  to  the  weather.  There  was  a 
Red  Corsehill  or  Dumfries  stone,  which  was  of 
a darker  red  and  kept  its  colour  better  in 
London,  but  this  stone,  he  was  informed  by 
masons,  was  more  liable  to  laminate.  Yellow 
Mansfield  stone  was  used  in  the  Temple 
Bar  Memorial,  and  was  hardly  distinguish- 
able in  colour  from  the  Craigleith  stone 
used  in  the  same  work.  In  stones  where  the 
differences  of  colour  were  sharply  marked, 
there  was,  he  believed,  greater  risk  of  the 
stone  coming  to  grief  than  in  stones  where  the 
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alternations  of  tint  were  gradual.  As  to  detect- 
ing the  natural  bed  of  a stone,  masons  had  a 
good  many  “dodges.”  One  of  them  was  .'to 
look  for  the  mica  in  sandstones,  the  face  that  con- 
tained the  greatest  amount  of  mica  being  the  bed. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  thought  that  Corsham 
stone  might  be  made  passably  durable  for  ex- 
ternal work  if  it  were  rubbed  to  a smooth  surface, 
so  that  the  vtatter  might  bereadily  shot  off  from  it. 
Although,  no  doubt,  there  was  much  to  be  said 
for  bedding  masonry  on  its  natural  bed,  he  had 
been  told  by  a mason  that  every  piece  of 
masonry  that  overhung  or  was  “ throated  ” 
should  be  “joint-bedded.”  He  thought  there 
was  some  force  in  that. 

The  Chairman  having  pnt  the  vote  of  thanks, 
Mr.  Slater  briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a close. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Harhvood  Asylum,  Glasgoiv. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Glasgow  District  Board  of  Lunacy,  held 
on  the  18th  inst.,  the  Chairman  (Lord  Provost 
McOnie)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of 
meetings  of  Sub-committee  on  Hartwood  Asylum. 
At  a meeting  of  tlie  sub-committee  on  21st 
January,  it  was  resolved,  after  discussion,  to 
recommend  the  selection  of  ten  architects  who 
should  be  asked  to  prepare  competitive  plans, 
on  condition  that  each  of  the  ten  architects  who 
might  compete  should  be  paid  a premium  of  502. 
sterling;  that  on  payment  of  the  premiums  the 
respective  designs  should  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  District  Board ; that  the  District 
Board  should  not  be  held  as  bound  to  execute 
the  work  according  to  any  of  the  plans  to  be 
obtained  ; and  that  the  District  Board  should  be 
at  liberty  to  employ  as  architect  for  the  build- 
ings either  any  one  of  the  architects  competiiig 
or  any  other  party.  In  answer  to  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  it  was  reported  by 
the  clerk  at  a meeting  of  the  sub-committee  on 
4th  March  that  eighty-three  architects  hatd 
forwarded  their  names  in  response  to  the 
advertisement.  The  conditions  of  the  compe- 
tition were  agreed  to.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Laing  that  a maximum  sum  should  bo  named 
to  the  architect,  and  he  suggested  120,0002. 
After  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  architects.  The  following  archi- 
tects were  selected  : — Baldie  & Tennant ; 
Campbell,  Douglas,  & Sellar ; John  Baird ; 
James  Thomson ; Bruce  J.  Hay ; John  Burnet 
& Son;  Francis  Stirratt;  H.  & D.  Barclay; 
Henry  Higgins,  jun. ; Landless  & Clifford. 

Blackburn. — A limited  competition  for  new 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  new  Jerusalein 
Church,  Blackburn,  the  estimated  cost  not  to 
exceed  1,0002.,  has  been  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Robert  Nightingale,  Town  Hall  - square, 
Bolton.  Seven  architects  were  invited,  no  pre- 
mium except  the  appointment  of  architect  beiDg 
offered.  Five  of  the  architects  competing  were 
from  Blackburn. 


Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 
visited  Granton  Castle,  Royston,  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Ross,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said  that  in  Granton  they  had  a type 
of  buildiug  which  had  been  designed  to  resist 
attack,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a rocky  knoll 
overlooking  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  enclosing 
walls  loopholed  for  guns,  and  a walk  behind  for 
the  defenders.  Much  of  this  castellated  cha- 
racter had,  however,  disappeared,  owing  to 
alterations  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
years  1544  and  1696.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
had  in  Royston  a stately  house,  built  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  guests,  but 
with  little  or  no  thought  of  defence ; but,  like 
Granton,  extremely  characteristic  of  the  Scot- 
tish architecture  of  its  period,  and  further 
interesting  from  the  alteration  it  underwent  in 
1696,  when  its  south  front  was  transformed 
from  the  homely  Scottish  style,  and  of  which 
Royston  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  examples. 
At  Granton  they  had  a building  of  the  familiar 
L plan,  with  a circular  staircase  and  entrance 
at  the  re-entering  angle.  The  kitchen  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  north  wing,  and  is  now  the 
only  vaulted  part  of  the  main  building.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  features  of  Granton 
are  the  surrounding  walls,  which  follow  angle- 
wise  the  outline  of  its  rocky  site,  and  the 
skilful  way  in  which  the  entrance  has  been 
chosen  so  as  to  be  enfiladed  by  a return  in 
the  wall  at  a point  where  the  rock  is  highest 
and  steepest. 
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ST. 


BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT,  WEST 
SMITHFIELD. 

DE  noticed  in  a previous  issue  the  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  from  the 
Rev.  W.  Panckridge,  rector  of  this  most 
interesting  church,  calling  attention  to  its 
present  condition,  through  the  secular  encroach- 
ments which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  appealing  for  funds  in  order  that  the 
opportunity  which  has  presented  itself  of  pur- 
chasing these  encroaching  properties  (shown  on 
the  accompanying  plan)  may  not  slip. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  the  church  it  would 
appear  incredible  that  one  of  the  finest  among 
the  very  few  Medimval  churches  remaining  in 
the  City  of  London  has  had  for  centuries,  and 
still  has,  a fringe  manufactory  overhanging  the 
sanctuary,  and  occupying  the  actual  walls  of  the 
Lady -chapel ; u boys’  school  occupying  the  north 
triforium ; and  a blacksmith’s  forge  the  site  of  the 
north  transept,  blocking  up  tho  great  arch  of 
tho  crossing, — tho  vestry  blocking  up  the  oppo- 
site south  arch.* 

Our  view  of  the  east  end  shows  the  projection 
of  the  manufacturing  premises  referred  to,  and 
our  other  view  shows  the  northern  arcade,  with 
the  founder’s  tomb,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Rahere  by  Prior  Bolton,  who  carried  out  con- 
siderable alterations  to  the  church  from  1506- 
32 ; and  these  two  views  show  the  intoresting 
architectural  character  of  the  building. 

In  1863  a Restoration  Committee  was  formed 
by  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Abbiss,  and 
under  the  advice  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  T. 
Hayter  Lewis  & William  Slater,  the  church  was 
considerably  improved, — the  floor  lowered,  the 
foundations  of  the  four  great  piers  repaired, 
the  building  drained  and  warmed,  and  many 
other  necessary  works  carried  out,  though  funds 
were  not  then  forthcoming  to  purchase  the  en- 
croaching properties.  The  architectural  history 
of  this  church  was  published  at  this  time  by 
the  Restoration  Committee  in  the  shape  of  an 
admirable  lecture  by  the  late  J.  H.  Parker, 
C.B.  An  influential  committee  is  now  being 
formed,  and  we  see  by  the  circular  which  has 
been  issued  that  Mr.  Aston  Webb  has  negotiated 
for  the  refusal  of  these  properties,  and  from 
his  report  appended  it  appears  that  tho  amount 
required  for  urgent  works,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  properties,  will  not  be  less  than  20,OOOL 
We  can  only  express  a hope  that  the  funds 
may  be  obtained  and  the  church  freed  from 
these  encroachments,  which  are  a constant 
source  of  danger  from  fire,  a serious  hindrance 
to  the  well-attended  services,  and,  we  must 
add,  little  creditable  to  the  great  City  of 
London. 


WORKMEN’S  DWELLINGS,  CARTWRIGHT 
STREET. 

Tite  block  of  labourers’  dwellings,  which  we 
illustrate  this  week,  is  situated  in  Cartwright- 
street,  a street  running  north  and  south  between 
Royal  Mint-street  and  Upper  East  Smithfield, 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Royal  Mint  ’ 
A large  area  of  unhealthy  dwellings  was 
cleared  away  at  this  spot  by  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Acts,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the 
cleared  land  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  in 
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lots  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  subject  to 
covenants  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction only  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  naming 
the  minimum  number  of  persons  to  be  housed 
on  each  lot  and  the  minimum  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  in  building  ; and  one  lot,  having  372  ft. 
frontage  with  a depth  of  about  60  ft.,  was 
bought  by  the  East  End  Dwellings  Company, 
Limited.  The  effect  of  these  covenants 
running  with  the  land  has  hitherto  been 
to  reduce  the  sums  obtained  for  land  so  sold  to 
something  much  below  its  normal  value  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes,  and  also  to  limit 
the  number  of  parties  likely  to  become  pur- 
chasers to  a very  narrow  circle,  the  specu- 
lating builder  having  as  yet  hardly  seen  his  way 
clear  to  profit  in  dealing  with  land  hampered  by 
these  restrictions.  Hitherto,  in  fact,  the  building 
on  the  “unhealthy  areas”  cleared  under  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts  have  been  chiefly 
erected  by  the  large  associations,  such  as  “ Tho 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company”  or 
“ The  Peabody  Trust,”  or,  iu  some  cases,  as 
Petticoat-square,  by  the  public  authorities  in 
themselves. 

From  this  restriction  of  competition  it  has 
followed  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  outcry 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year  as  to  the  in- 
sufficient number  of,  and  the  over-crowding  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  town  poor,  there  were 
large  blocks  of  vacant  land,  cleared  by  the 
public  authorities  in  various  parts  of  London, 
waiting  to  receive  the  buildings  which  should 
meet  tho  alleged  want.  Month  afier  month, 
nay,  year  after  year,  this  land  continued  vacant! 
The  large  Associations  had  their  hands  full  and 
their  capital  invested,  though  the  land,  cleared 
at  the  ratepayers’  expense,  might  be  purchased 
at  a price  less  than  its  value  and  far  less  than 
its  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

This  state  of  things  existed  and  still  exists  in 
the  Whitechapel  district,  perhaps  to  a greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  London,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett 
the  energetic  Vicar  of  St.  Jude’s,  Whitechapel! 
He  saw  further  that  the  large  public  associa- 
tions have  hitherto  chiefly  provided  dwellings 
for  the  well-to-do  artisan  class  rather  than  for 
the  lower  grades  of  the  wage-earning  class, 
taking  as  an  axiom  that  no  man  with  a wife 
and  children  should  occupy  less  than  two  or 
three  rooms  at  a corresponding  rental. 

Now  the  greater  number  of  the  day  labourers 
at  the  East  End  of  London  earn  upon  the 
average  less  than  11.  a week,  though  many 
mouths  may  have  to  be  fed  out  of  that  small 
wage,  and  it  was  for  that  class  that  accommo- 
dation of  a better  kind  was  more  urgently 
required.  As  a result  of  much  discussion  and 
many  meetings  of  sympathising  friends  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Barnett,  a company,  called  The 
Last  End  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  was 
formed  with  a view  to  try  the  experiment  of 
budding  a block  of  dwellings  for  the  worst  paid 
class  of  labourers  on  some  of  the  vacant  land  in 
Whitechapel,  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  com- 
pany was  to  purchase  at  auction  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  site  in  Cart- 
wnght-street,  on  which  the  block  of  buildings 
we  illustrate  has  since  been  erected 

?apitaI  of  that  Company  is 
100,0001.,  of  which  50,0001.  was  at  once  issnod 
and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  shareholders. 

°f.tho  ncw  Company  resolved 
that  their  building  in  Cartwright-street  should 


be  experimental  in  character,  inasmuch  as  t 
greater  number  of  the  tenements  should  be  ok 
roomed  tenements  so  arranged  that  they  migi 
be  let  as  two  or  three-roomed  tenements  to  the! 
tenants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  extra  rent  i 
Considering  the  destructive  habits  to  > 
expected  in  a certain  number  of  their  tenant 
they  resolved  that  every  part  of  the  buildi:} 
should  be  of  the  strongest  and  simple 
character,  and  with  a view  to  the  geneit 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  its  detai; 
they  took  counsel  with  many  who,  as  owner 
rent  collectors,  or  visitors,  had  obtained  coc 
siderable  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  requir: 
ments  of  the  class  for  whom  the  buildings  wer 
principally  intended. 

After  much  discussion  they  resolved  to  adot 
the  outside  balcony  plan  of  access,  with  shoi 
open  inlet  passages  to  the  groups  of  rooms 
that  three  open  staircases,  one  at  the  centre  ai; 
one  at  each  end,  would  give  sufficient  access  s 
the  balconies  on  the  upper  floors  and  provic 
safe  egress  in  the  event  of  fire;  that  tli 
balconies  should  be  in  the  rear  rather  than  > 
the  front ; that  wash-house  accommodatid 
should  be  provided  in  the  large  common  bad' 
yard  or  play-ground  ; and  that,  as  it  was  ini 
possible,  without  unduly  increasing  cost,  togiv 
a separate  water-closet  to  each  tenement, 
would  be  best  to  construct  groups  of  latrinn 
(separate  for  men  and  women)  on  each  landiri 
of  each  staircase,  these  being  flushed  by  auta 
matic  flushing  tanks  acting  periodically. 

It  was  also  arranged  that  each  landing  < 
each  staircase  should  be  furnished  with  awastt 
not  tap  and  sink  for  drawing  water,  instead  <1 
laying  water  on  separately  to  each  room,  so  i 
to  reduce  the  plumber’s  work  to  a minimum.  . 

A large  room  has  also  to  be  provided  to  b 
used  hereafter  as  a club-room,  or  for  such  othd 
purposes  as  might  in  the  future  bo  foum 
desirable. 

The  buildings  have  been  planned  in  accord 
ance  with  these  views  by  Messrs.  Davis  < 
Emanuel,  the  architects  to  the  company. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  block  o 
buildings  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  on  a modcrati 
scale,  an  attempt  to  solve  the  great  problem  o 
the  satisfactory  housing  of  the  lower  workinj 
class  as  a paying  speculation  rather  than  as  f 
matter  of  benevolence,  and  the  working  of  thil 
company  will  be  watched  by  many,  for  it  is  to  i 
great  extent  a pioneer  company,  and  if  fairh 
successful  may  not  only  extend  its  own  opera 
tions,  but  bring  into  existence  a number  o 
similar  undertakings. 

Its  success  or  non-success  depends  on  ita 
balance-sheet,  and  at  this  moment  one  side  onb 
of  that  balance-sheet  can  be  defined. 

The  buildings  are  sufficiently  advanced  t< 
enable  us  to  calculate  with  certainty  their  cost; 
and  it  seems  likely  that  as  soon  as  they  art 
finished  tenants  will  begin  to  flock  in.  Assuming 
however,  that  the  buildings  are  rapidly  filled; 
it  still  remains  doubtful  how  much  will  have  tc 
be  deducted  from  gross  rental  for  outgoings  in 
respect  of  rates,  taxes,  and,  most  of  all,  repairs, - 
and  on  this  point  the  success  or  non-success  of 
the  scheme  very  greatly  depends. 

To  the  general  public  the  most  interesting 
point  is  the  rental  per  room  which  the  company 
must  charge  in  order  to  secure  to  itself  a 
dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on  its  outlay,  and  a 
secondary  point  of  interest  is  the  amount  of: 
ground-rent  which  each  room  will  have  to: 
bear.  Treating  this  last  point  first,  we  may: 
state  that  the  site  contains  25,420  ft.  super.,' 
and  was  purchased  at  auction  for  3,650L  Ati 
twenty  years’  purchase,  this  means  a rent  for 
the  ground  of  slightly  under  lfd.  per  foot  super. 
Now  the  building  will  contain  281  lettablel 
rooms,  thus  making  the  ground-rent  per  room 
as  nearly  as  possible  13s.  3d.  per  year,  or  3d. 
per  week ; this  will  give  some  idea  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  rack  rental  per  room  is  re- 
presented by  the  ground-rent  per  room,  and 
how  large  a proportion  of  the  rack  rental  is 
represented  by  the  interest  on  building  outlay 
and  by  rates,  taxes,  and  repairs. 

Below  is  a tabulated  statement  of  the  capital 
expenditure  involved  in  this  experimental 
undertaking : — 

Cost  of  site  ; £3,650 

Levelling  site  and  excavating  and  concrete 

foundations  j 359  fl 

Building  contract  let  to  S.  J.  Jerrardj  of 

Lewisham 23  793 

Probable  extras,  littings,  and  architects'  'coin-  ’ 
mission,  say j 239 


Now,  to  pay  5 per  cent,  net  interest 
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DOi.  capital,  the  netearnings  must  be  1,000Z. 

jw. 

lose  who  have  had  experience  in  the  housing 
die  lower  grade  of  the  labouring  class  say 
50  per  cent.,  viz.,  one-half  of  the  gross 
iiil,  will  be  absorbed  by  allowances  for  unlet 
dis  and  irrecoverable  arrears,  and  by  rates, 
m,  management  expenses,  and  repairs, 
'ther  this  is  so,  the  future  balance-sheets  of 
acompany  will  tell.  If  it  be  true,  then  the 
« annual  rental  obtained  from  this  building 
■,be  2,000J.  We  have  already  said  there 
u n it  281  lettable  rooms,  and  this  will  neces- 
ii3  an  average  annual  rental  of  71.  4s.  per 
"1,  viz.,  as  nearly  as  possible  an  average 
i;d  of  2s.  9d.  per  room  per  week,  to  be 
Tjed  to  the  tenants.  The  lowest  rent  for  a 
room  in  the  building  will  bo  Is.  9d.,  the 
i&st  3s.  3d. 

titother  item  of  public  interest  is  the  cost 
|oom  in  this  building.  The  total  building 
< y,  exclusive  of  land,  is  likely  to  be  about 
,iOl. ; now,  adding  to  the  lettable  rooms  an 
franco  for  the  caretaker’s  room  and  the 
n:room,  the  building  may  be  said  to  contain 
grooms,  viz.,  about  57 1.  per  room,  a result 
•vi  does  not  compare  favourably  with  the 
3 of  the  speculative  builder  in  our  suburbs, 
[^superior  class  of  work,  however,  must  be 
accountable  for  the  cost,  and  that,  no 
;,  will  keep  down  the  item  of  repairs  in 
itpmpany’s  future  balance-sheets, 
oj  special  expenditure  has  been  incurred  in 
flroof  floors,  but  concrete  and  artificial  stone 
® been  used  for  staircases  and  landings 
Ighout. 

w hearths  throughout  are  without  trimmer 
8)8,  but  formed  with  concrete  in  a solid  mass 
fifloor  to  ceiling  under.  The  fireplaces  have 
Diimney- pieces,  but  have  margins  of  Stafford- 
ajblue  brick  projecting  slightly  beyond  the 
g;al  face  of  the  work. 

I6h  of  the  latrines  has  a separate  outside 
l<.)d  window  in  the  outer  wall,  and  is  well 
li  d, — the  belief  of  the  directors  being  that 
there  is  darkness  there  may  be  filth, 
i'lpains,  we  are  informed,  have  been  spared 
8i!e  details  of  this  building,  and  it  may  be 
M that  success  will  attend  the  East  End 
Djings  Company  in  their  interesting  experi- 
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SKETCHES  IN  MALTA. 

■ se  sketches  have  been  made  by  Mr.  E. 
c s Bell  in  illustration  of  his  article  en- 
il,“An  Architect’s  Notes  in  Malta,”  for 
v see  o.  438. 


'\SIGN  FOR  A PAVILION  FOR  A 
HSHIONABLE  WATERING-PLACE.” 
above  is  the  precise  wording  of  the 
set  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Elects  for  the  Tite  prize,  and  perhaps 
‘Interpolation  of  the  unfortunate  word 

I enable”  may  be  taken  to  justify  the 
ii  florid  style  of  the  design  by  Mr. 
jW  Campbell,  which  obtained  its  author 
'Lirize  for  this  year,  and  which  we 
U ite  in  the  present  number.  There  is 
ir dd  deal  of  clover  and  elegant  detail 
£ it,  some  of  which  we  will  give  on 

II  ;er  scale.  The  plan  is  suitable  for 
wposes  of  the  building,  and  the  whole 
le  is  very  ci'editable  to  its  author,  although, 
apefore  observed,  it  does  not  really  repre- 
® hat  Sir  William  Tito  meant  to  encourage 
fljie  endowed  a prize  for  the  study  of  Italian 
r'  cture. 


'd-Block  Flooring. — Amongst  the  ex- 
a's  whose  goods  were  not  noticed  in  our 
C'it  last  week  of  the  Building  Trades’  Ex- 
1 at  Islington  is  Mr.  Roger  L.  Lowe,  of 
a,)rth,  who  entered  the  lists  too  late  for  the 
lll,n  of  his  name  in  the  catalogue.  Mr. 
,0  improvement  in  wood-block  flooring 
01 ) in  (amongst  other  things)  the  fasten- 
9*  the  blocks  upon  the  hard,  dry  surface 
t irete  by  his  patent  composition,  which 
“'illy  secures  the  blocks  to  the  con- 
le  ed,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents 
and  dampness.  Mr.  Lowe  contends 
e usual  method  of  laying  the  blocks  in 
3‘  mortar  is  wrong,  both  in  theory  and 
^ 3,  as  the  water  in  the  cement  swells  the 
0 or  a time,  though  afterwards  they  shrink 
ttt  ome  loosened. 


The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Messrs.  Montague  Sellin,  R.  W.  Roe,  H.  D. 
Wilkinson,  W.  G.  R.  Bousfield,  Theodore  Moore, 
J.  W.  Lee,  F.  E.  Haarer,  and  R.  H.  Mew. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ald- 
winckle,  stating  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
place  20 1.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  for 
a travelling  studentship  for  this  or  next  year. 
Mr.  Aldwinckle,  it  was  stated,  had  made  a 
similar  offer  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  a studentship  of  501.  A cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Aldwinckle 
for  his  handsome  offer. 

The  next  visit,  it  was  intimated,  would  take 
place  on  Saturday,  the  28th  inst.,  to  the  Fish 
mongers’  and  Merchant  Taylors’  Halls. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Charles 
Bell  for  kindly  conducting  a party  of  members 
over  the  new  Infirmary  at  Hampstead,  and  to 
Messrs.  Read  for  allowing  the  members  to 
inspect  their  Bottling  Stores  at  Gospel  Oak,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Sketch-Book  Prize 
Committee  had  awarded  the  first  prize  of  four 
guineas  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Wallace,  and  the  second 
prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Kemp. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A.,  then  delivered  a 
lecture  “On  Proportion  in  Architecture,  espe- 
cially as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks.” 
Mr.  Penrose  commenced  by  stating  that  press 
of  business  had  prevented  his  writing  a paper, 
as  he  had  intended.  Proportion  in  archi- 
tecture, he  said,  had  two  branches;  one,  and 
that  the  more  important,  might  be  epitomised 
as  the  fortiter  in  re,  and  the  second  as  the 
suaviter  in  modo.  The  first  was  doubtless  the 
more  important,  but  no  perfection  had  ever 
been  attained  unless  both  were  combined.  The 
first  point  was  the  due  adaptation  of  a building 
to  the  needs  for  which  it  was  designed, — the 
adaptation  of  support  to  the  mass  it  had  to 
bear.  This  was  absolutely  necessary  in  all  good 
architecture,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  did  not 
entirely  produce  beautiful  results.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  combine  with  it  a certain 
artistic  feeling,  difficult  to  describe,  which, 
whether  known  or  unknown,  was  combined 
with  rhythmical  proportion.  A well-educated 
artist  would  produce  graceful  works.  He  might 
not  think  that  he  had  combined  elegance  with 
harmonious  qualities,  but,  nevertheless,  it  would 
be  found  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred 
that  he  had  done  so,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  bound  and  tied  by  any  scheme  of  proportion, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  were  methods  of  pro- 
portion which  might  be  used  as  rules,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  a clever  draughtsman  would 
by  the  hand  produce  a straight  line,  which  he 
could  have  done  much  more  easily  by  using  a 
ruler.  There  were  certain  rules  which  might 
be  serviceable  in  attaining  results  more 
readily,  and  these  might  be  frequently  used  to 
simplify  and  'expedite  matters,  while  even  to 
those  who  had  not  had  a full  artistic  training 
they  might  prove  useful.  The  Greek  buildings 
would  be  found  to  illustrate  these  methods 
admirably  in  both  respects,  and  he  would  con- 
sider the  way  in  which  Greek  architecture  was 
developed.  There  were  two  branches  in  the 
great  Greek  family,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic. 
The  Dorians  had  a great  deal  of  communication 
with  the  Egyptians,  and  from  them  learned  the 
massive  style  of  architecture  prevailing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  lonians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  influenced  by  the  Phoenicians,  whose 
architectural  attainments  were  recognised  by 
Solomon  when  building  his  temple.  At  Athens, 
above  all  places,  the  two  branches  were  com- 
bined. In  the  Peloponnesus  and  Northern 
Greece,  and  especially  in  the  colonies  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  the  Doric  almost  entirely  prevailed, 
but,  although  it  produced  noble  results,  the 
elegance  of  these  works  was  not  comparable 
to  those  at  Athens.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  proportion,  one  the  proportion  of  strength, 
the  masculine  ; and  the  other  that  of  elegance, 
the  feminine.  This  last  was  well  illustrated 
in  the  Ionic,  and,  as  Athens  contained  the 
characteristics  of  the  styles,  ho  would  point 
out  to  them  the  Acropolis  and  its  immediate 
precincts.  Mr.  Penrose  here  described  at 
some  length  Michaelis’s  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  then  passed  on  to  consider  the  chief  build- 1 
ings, — the  Parthenon,  Propylma,  the  Erech- 


by  Mr.  Fergusson’s  plans.*  He  also  exhibited  a 
diagram  showing  the  development  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Doric  style,  and  a profile  of  the 
architrave  from  the  great  temple  of  Corinth, 
from  which  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
entablature  went  to  a great  height.  He  also 
showed  drawings  of  the  entablature  of  the 
older  and  newer  Parthenon,  the  Temple  of 
Theseue,  and  later  examples.  These  last,  he 
said,  seemed  to  how  that  the  limit  of  dignity 
had  been  passed,  and  that  the  Greeks  had 
drifted  into  a style  too  flimsy  for  the  spirit 
of  Doric  architecture.  The  style  would  boar 
no  more  attenuation,  and,  therefore,  other 
styles  took  its  place,  because  entablatures 
of  that  amount  of  delicacy  were  suited  to 
the  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  which  then  became 
the  leading  styles.  One  consideration  in 
the  matter  of  proportion  was  this, — support 
must  not  only  be  provided  sufficient  for  the 
superstructure,  but  what,  by  tradition  and 
custom,  people  had  been  led  to  believe  was 
necessary.  If  we  were  now  to  begin  to  form 
ideas  of  the  proportions  suitable  to  trabeated 
buildings,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had 
gone  before,  we  should  probably  arrive  at 
something  very  much  lighter  than  the  Greeks 
did.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate,  however,  that 
we  had  not  to  do  so,  as  a very  large  element 
of  surplus  strength  in  the  works  of  nature 
should  be  found,  and  is  felt  to  be  necessary. 
The  Greeks,  by  degrees,  gradually  refined  and 
refined,  until,  at  last,  they  refined  the  Doric  in 
too  great  a degree,  and  it  was  then  necessary  to 
give  it  up.  But  we  have  to  consider  what 
to  do  nowadays,  to  come  to  a right  con- 
clusion in  these  matters.  We  ought  to  know 
what  the  ancients  did,  and  not  necessarily 
copy  them  (indeed,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
do  so  exactly),  but  the  principles  they  had 
elaborated  were  for  all  eternity.  The  best  and 
highest  development  of  the  Ionic  was  the 
Temple  of  Erechtheus,  where  there  was  excellent 
proportion  between  the  columns  and  the  en- 
tablature. This  was  solid  enough  for  all 
purposes,  and  yet  did  not  weigh  too  heavily  on 
the  columns ; but  had  this  entablature  been 
put  on  Doric  columns,  it  would  have  seemed  a 
misfit.  This  temple  was  not  only  an  examplo 
of  the  fitness  of  the  support  to  the  entabla- 
ture but  would  also  illustrate  the  matter 
of  proportion,  respecting  means  to  an  end,  or 
the  fitness  of  a building  for  its  purpose.  The 
plan  was  as  irregular  as  that  of  any  Mediasval 
building,  not  purposely  or  strangely  influenced 
by  considerations  of  site,  or  otherwise.  Any 
Gothic  building  erected  with  perfect  freedom 
of  site,  and  with  no  difficult  constraining  cir- 
cumstance, was  quite  as  regular,  and  never 
more  irregular  than  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens. 
There  was  a necessity  to  make  a feature  on  the 
south  side  of  it  where  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Parthenon,  and  this  was  solved  by  the  erection 
of  the  exquisite  Caryatid  portico,  the  usual 
columnar  structure  being  unsuitable,  as  the 
height  did  not  allow  of  a pediment.  The 
figures  were  so  placed  that  they  bore  strongly 
on  one  leg,  while  the  other  was  eased,  and 
this  in  every  case  towards  the  middle  of  the 
portico.  The  straighter  folds  of  the  drapery 
were  thus  utilised  to  produce  the  general 
effect  of  fluted  columns,  and  here  was 
an  instance  of  the  proportion  of  sup- 
port to  superstructure.  Wherever  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  required  freedom 
and  relaxation,  the  Greeks  were  as  easy 
as  possible,  but  wherever  symmetry  was 
called  for  they  were  most  rigid,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  out  with  extreme  accuracy. 

It  was  much  the  same  in  nature,  where 
they  would  find  the  limbs  of  animals  not 
balanced  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  but 
placed  symmetrically  one  to  the  other.  When 
the  Ionic  had  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
the  Corinthian  order  was  developed.  Mr. 
Penrose  then  referred  to  the  traditional  origin 
of  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  stated  that  the 
earliest  examplo  was  to  be  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Bass®,  built  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  He 
also  explained  a drawing  of  the  Choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  or  lantern  of  Demosthenes. 
The  capitals  of  this  little  circular  temple  were 
extremely  beautiful,  and  somewhat  of  an  adap- 
tation of  them  could  be  seen  in  the  facade  of 
Exeter  Hall.  A capital  from  the  Horologium 
of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  or  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  was  next  referred  to.  This  was  the  town 
clock  of  Athens,  having  a sun-dial  with  eight 


* See  Mr.  Penrose's  lecture,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on 

„ j ■ • V , V ' , i - Greek  Architecture,”  reported  in  the  Builder  of  March 

theum,  and  conjoined  temples,  as  exemplified  ' 7th,  p.  334.  r 
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faces  on  the  outside,  and  containing  internally 
a water-clock.  The  four  porticos  of  this  build- 
ing had  elegant  quasi-Corinthian  capitals,  the 
Corinthian  order  became  the  rule  at  Rome, 
whilst  here  it  supplied  the  order  for  the  enor- 
mous Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympics,  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  history  of  the 
Corinthian  Order  was  well  known,  and  he  would 
now  deal  with  some  of  the  lesser  parts  of  the 
structures,  notably  bases  and  mouldings,  and 
their  proportion  in  the  case  of  light  and 
shade.  The  Greek  mouldings  were  invariably 
formed  of  portions  of  the  conic  section  j the 
circle,  however,  being  rarely  used.  First  there 
was  the  ellipse ; then  the  parabola,  the  lines 
never  becoming  parallel,  though  tending 
towards  it  ; and  thirdly  the  hyperbola,  with 
its  advantages  of  gradation  and  variety.  The 
Greeks  used  the  ellipse  very  much  for  their 
egg-and-tongue  ornamentB ; the  parabola  was 
used  for  the  section  of  the  cornices  ; while  the 
hyperbola  was  a favourite  curve.  The  Doric 
capital  had  a branch  of  the  hyperbola  in  it,  the 
curve  always  becoming  straigh  ter  and  straighter, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  caught  and  distributed 
the  light  was  wonderful.  This  was  the  case 
where  the  light  was  strong,  but  in  a paler 
atmosphere  it  would  not  produce  one-fourth  of 
this  effect.  There  was  also  plenty  of  room  for 
contrasts,  because  of  the  strong  shadows  and 
exquisite  gradations  of  light.  When  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  contrasted  curves  they  did  not 
employ  such  curves  as  the  Romans  did,  where 
there  were  circles  butting  against  one  another, 
but  there  was  either  a flat  ellipse  or  parabola, 
which  became  straight  at  the  point  of  contact 
and  then  curved  out  again  to  the  concave 
figure.  (Mr.  Penrose  here  exhibited  a table 
of  Greek  mouldings,  prepared  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  and  which  showed  that  the  circle 
was  hardly  ever  used.)  The  Greek  Ionic  volute 
was  a different  thing  from  the  Roman  one,  and 
Vitruvius  gave  a rule  for  producing  it  by  a 
system  of  centres  and  circular  arcs.  Good 
Greek  examples,  however,  would  not  adapt 
themselves  to  this  rule,  and  he  had  been  led  to 
try  another  method  for  himself.  In  the  Ionic 
volute  there  was  a hollow  in  the  centre  of  the 
eye,  which  was  afterwards  filled  up  with  a 
boss.  The  meaning  of  that  hollow,  he  believed, 
was  for  placing  in  it  a little  instrument 
which  admitted  of  volutes  being  easily  drawn. 
The  figure  was  that  of  the  spiral  of  Archimedes, 
the  unwinding  of  a string  from  which  gave  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Ionic  volute.  He  had 
tested  the  helical  or  snail-shell  curve  against 
the  capitals  of  the  Erechtheum  and  the  Pro- 
pylrna,  and  found  that  his  view  was  confirmed. 
Having  spoken  of  the  proportion  of  fitness,  he 
would  refer  to  rhythmical  proportion.  The 
plans  of  the  temples  invariably  gave  true  pro- 
portions in  length  and  breadth,  though  others 
were  also  found  internally.  In  the  case  of  the 
Parthenon,  all  the  main  proportions  of  the 
parts  directly  opposed  horizontally  or  vertically 
would  be  found  to  compare  with  one  another. 
Mr.  Penrose  here  explained  several  tables 
of  proportions.*  The  Greeks  gave  to  the 
outlines  of  their  columns  extremely  delicate 
curvature,  and  made  use  of  the  hyperbola  in 
doing  so,  because  of  its  being  the  only  manage- 
able curve.  They  wished  to  have  a variety  of 
shape  between  the  upper  part  of  the  column 
and  the  lower.  If,  therefore,  they  had  employed 
a portion  of  the  circle  the  result  would  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  a nine-pin,  while  by  em- 
ploying the  hyperbola  it  gave  a fully-developed 
sweep  at  one  place,  and  a perfectly  straight 
line  at  another.  By  this  means  they  got  great 
variety,  and  all  this  with  a departure  from  the 
straight  line  of  less  than  j in.  in  32  ft. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
remarked  that  the  leaders  of  the  revival  of 
Greek  architecture  many  years  ago  were  bound 
by  hard-and-fast  rules  to  give  chapter  and 
verse  for  every  building  they  designed,  which 
tended  towards  a too  mechanical  feeling.  Mr. 
Penrose,  however,  had  shown  that  the  same  free- 
dom ran  through  the  most  beautifnl  specimens 
of  Greek  work,  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  best 
examples  of  Gothic.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Gothic  revival  Pugin  demanded  that  chapter 
and  verse  should  be  given,  but  as  time  went  on 
there  had  been  a breaking  away  from  actual 
copying,  and  an  adoption  of  breadth  and  free- 
dom. There  had  been  a drifting  into  the  “ Queen 
Anne”  style,  and  now  there  was  a tendency  to 
return  to  the  Classic.  Might  they  not,  there- 
fore, be  led  from  the  bad  Classic  which  charac- 


terised so  much  of  the  Queen  Anne  work  to  a 
study  of  the  pure  Greek  ? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Penrose,  asked  where  the  measurements 
were  taken  from  in  comparing  the  length  of  a 
temple  with  its  width  ? A reproduction  of  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  could  be 
seen  forming  the  steeple  to  a church  in  Regent- 
street. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove  seconded  the  vote  or 
thanks.  The  curves  of  the  conic  section,  he 
added,  approximated  closely  to  natural  curves. 
He  could  imagine,  without  investigating  the 
matter,  that  natural  curves  produced  in  vegeta- 
tion would  be  allied  to  the  catenary  curve. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  replying,  said  that  the 
measurements  of  the  length  or  breadth  of  a 
temple  were  taken  from  the  point  of  the  upper 
step.  He  was  not  aware  whether  the  Greeks 
took  their  pyramidal  construction  from  the 
Egyptians  or  not. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 


PUBLIC  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  -j 
lowing  additional  list  of  forty-nine  arohitdi 
who  have  signed  an  agreement,  in  accordar 
with  the  suggestion  made  in  a memoi 
addressed  to  the  President  and  Council « 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,' 
May  24th,  1880,  pledging  themselves  not  to  ti< 
part  in  any  public  architectural  competitii 
unless  one  or  more  professional  assessor^ 
established  reputation  are  appointed  to  adv 
the  promoters  on  the  relative  merits  of  . 
designs  submitted  in  competition  : — 


Allam,  E.  C. 
Ardron,  A. 

Arnett,  F. 
Arundell,  W.A.  T. 
Baker,  0. 

Banka,  F. 

Bevis,  C.  W. 
Bishop,  H G. 
Burrows,  8.  E. 
Cowran,  R.  A.  C. 
Cotman,  T.  W. 
Davies,  P.  D.  B. 
Ferguson,  G.  W. 
Gadd,  G.  H. 
Goddard,  R.  W. 
Harrison,  W.  H. 
Hodgson,  H. 


Hudson,  A.  B. 
Jackson,  8. 
Leech,  C.  S. 
Luckett,  G. 
Morton,  W.  S. 
O’Coonor,  F. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  A.  E. 
Pinder,  R.  G. 
Pite,  W.  A. 
Pither,  F.  L. 
Quick,  F.  W. 
Rogers,  F. 
Ryan,  W.  P. 
Savery,  C.  E. 
Shiner,  C.  M. 


Siddall,  W.  J. 
Smith,  F.  J.  I 
Strawbridge,  Gi1 
Tanner,  W. 
Thomas,  R.  J.. 
Tansley,  J.  B. 
Tyldsley,  W.  P 


i,  A. 


Walmisley,  J„ 
Ward,  J.  I 
West,  J.  G.  T. 
Whitbread,  R., 
Williams,  S.  V- 
Witts,  J.  W.  ' 
Worloy,  R.  J.  , 
Yates,  T.  C.  ’! 


The  seventh  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
this  Institution  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
in  the  Venetian  Saloon  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
Mr.  James  Greenwood  (J.  & J.  Greenwood),  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  About  225  members  and  friends 
of  the  Institution  sat  down  to  table.  The  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured 
(Captain  A.  Stuart  Harrison,  of  the  First  City  of 
London  Engineers,  responding  for  “The  Reserve 
Forces”), 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 

“ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.” He  observed  that  the  Institution  had  now 
been  in  existence  for  nineteen  years,  and  its  income 
had  been  steadily  increasing,  the  receipts  last  year 
amounting  to  739£.  4s.*  There  were  now  fourteen 
pensioners  receiving  relief  from  its  funds,  the  males 
receiving  25 1.  per  annum,  and  the  females  20 (.,  but 
it  was  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Committee  to  increase 
these  pensions  to  30(.  for  the  males,  and  25 1.  for  the 
females.  The  Institution  had  also  purchased  two 
presentations  to  the  Orphan  Working  School  at 
Haverstock-hill,  and  they  were  very  desircus  to 
purchase  a third  presentation  (the  cost  of  which 
would  be262L  10s.),  without  having  to  sell  out  any 
of  their  Stock.  They  were  very  anxious  to 
be  able  to  maintain  a third  child  at  the 
orphanage.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Greenwood  appealed 
to  builders’  clerks  to  bo  mindful  of  the  good  old 
maxim  that  “God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves,” and  urged  them  to  subscribe  to  the  Institu- 
tion in  larger  numbers  than  they  do  at  present,  not 
only  with  the  view  to  make  some  provision  for  their 
own  possible  necessities  in  the  future,  but  also  in' 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  feel  the  grati- 
fication of  having  done  somethingby  their  combined 
efforts  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  those  who  may 
be  less  fortunate  than  themselves  in  the  battle  of 
life.  The  toast  was  very  heartily  received. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls,  a past  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion, proposed  “ The  Architects  and  Surveyors,” 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  J.  Condy  and  Mr. 
Ellis  Marsland,  architects,  and  with  those  of  Messrs. 
Stoner  and  Leonard  for  the  surveyors.  Messrs. 
Condy,  Stoner,  and  Marsland  replied. 

The  other  toasts  included  “ The  Builders,”  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  E.  C.  Roe  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rider;  “The  Past  Presidents,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Brooks,  treasurer,  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Stirling;  “The  President,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Randall ; and  “The  Visitors,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  W.  Scrivener  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Morgan 
Ross. 

During  the  evening  tho  secretary  (Mr.  H.  J. 
Wheatley)  announced  subscriptions  and  donations  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  300£. 


Mr.  Ewan  Christian  (President  of  the  Rc 
Institute  of  British  Architects)  and  other  ar< 
tects  have  not  Bigned  the  agreement,  on  i; 
ground  that  they  do  not  now  compete,  but 
the  same  time  heartily  support  the  objects'! 
those  who  have  signed  the  agreement. 

The  number  of  signees  now  amounts! 
1,431  (see  Builder  for  May  24,  1884,  p.  762)5 


REARS  OF  HOUSES. 

By  Section  29  of  18  and  19  Vic.,  c.  < 
(The  Metropolitan  Building  Act),  it  is  enac 
that : — 

“ Every  building  used  or  intended  to  be  used  ? 
dwelling-house,  unless  all  the  rooms  can  be  lighted rj 
ventilated  from  a street  or  alley  adjoining,  shall  havl 
the  rear  or  side  thereof  an  open  space  exclusively  bel 
ing  thereto  of  the  extent  at  least  of  100  square  feet.”  ti 
And  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Build 
Act3  Amendment  Act,  1882  (45  Vic.,  cap. 
Section  14,  enacts  that : — 


* Tor  these  Bee  Builder  of  the  14th  inst.,  p.  372. 


Obituary. — The  Lynn  News  announces  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  Adams,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Adams  & Son,  Wisbech.  The 
deceased,  who  was  within  a few  days  of  seven ty- 
nine  years  of  age,  was  a native  of  Wisbech,  and 
was  articled  with  Mr.  Swanborough,  an  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  holding  a high  professional 
position  in  the  town,  and  extensively  employed 
by  public  bodies  in  those  days.  For  about 
thirty  years  the  deceased  held  the  offices  of 
Town  Chamberlain  and  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Wisbech,  but  retired  from  the  same  some  years 
ago  in  consequence  of  his  increasing  private 
practice.  He  was  also  Engineer  to  the  Nene 
Navigation  Commissioners  and  the  Wisbech 
Canal  Company. 


“Every  new  buildiug  begun  to  be  erected  upona> 
not  previously  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a buil 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  intended  to  be  used  wh 
or  in  part  as  a dwelling-house,  shall,  unless  the  Mi 1 
politan  Board  of  Works  otherwise  permit,  have  dir«' 
attached  thereto  and  in  the  rear  thereof  an  open  sn 
exclusively  belonging  thereto  of  the  following  extea; 
Frontage  'not  exceeding  15  ft.,  the  extent  of  the  o' 
space  is  to  be  150  square  feet  at  the  least,  and  so  o- 
to  frontages  exceeding  30  ft.,  when  the  open  space  is  t 
450  ft.  Every  such  open  space  shall  be  free  from  i| 
erection  thereon  above  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of 
ground  story,  and  shall  extend  throughout  the  entire  w 
(exclusive  of  party  or  external  walls)  of  such  buildinw 
the  rear  thereof.  The  provisions  of  this  enactment  ? 
be  in  addition  to  and  shall  form  part  of  tho  rules  ofl 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  and  the  said  Act  1 
be  construed  accordingly.” 

Great  difficulty  arises  in  the  construction 
these  two  sections,  but  the  consensus  of  opin 
seems  to  be  that  section  29  of  the  Act  1 
is  so  far  repealed  where  it  is  inconsisti: 
wdth  section  14  of  the  Act,  45  Victoria,  cap. 
and  that  even  if  the  rooms  can  be  lighted  ij 
ventilated  from  the  street  or  alley  adjoin n 
the  buildings  must  now  have  a space  at 
rear,  according  to  the  frontage  occupied] 
the  same,  unless  the  Metropolitan  Board; 
Works’  dispensing  power  is  exercised  or 
ground  has  been  previously  occupied  by  oh 
buildings.  A further  difficulty  also  may  ay 
in  cases  where  there  is  a doubt  as  to  whic 
the  rear  of  a house,  as,  for  instance,  that 
a house  built  between  two  parallel  streets,  >. 
in  such  a case  it  would  be  well  to  get; 
Board  to  define  the  open  space  to  be  left. 


.s  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
in  our  report  of  the  recent  annual 
(See  Builder  for  Feb.  28  last,  p.  320.) 


Rapid  Tunnel  Driving. — Weareinfom 

that  the  distance  accomplished  last  weekij 
Colonel  Beaumont’s  tunnelling  machine  thrci 
the  red  sandstone  under  the  Mersey  was  eig  i 
seven  yards,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  “fas 
on  record.”  The  heading  now  being  dri 
and  which  is  nearly  completed,  has  a tt 
length  of  about  950  yards,  and  this,  as  we 
the  previous  heading  of  about  700  yard; 
length,  are  intended  for  effecting  the  vem 
tion  of  the  main  tunnel.  The  total  distil 
driven  by  Colonel  Beaumont’s  tunnelling 
chine  (which  cuts  a circular  heading  rather  « 
7 ft.  in  diameter)  in  connexion  with  the  Me 
Tunnel  is  about  2,250  yards,  which  include! 
first  operation,  viz.,  the  boring  of  the  drau! 
heading. 


Maech  28,  1885.] 
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AYWARD'S  SELF-LOCKING  COAL 
PLATE. 

Tn  our  notice  of  the  Building  Trades’ 
:hibition  last  week,  we  briefly  referred  to 
is  coal- plate,  which  has  a protecting  ring 
ed  in  the  pavement  into  which  the  coal- 
ite is  dropped  and  immediately  secured 
.locked  by  projecting  bolts  on  each  side, 
fcuatedbyan  ingenious  arrangement  of  two 
all  levers  with  a small  weight  suspended 
>m  the  centre.  The  plate  can  be  pushed 
t when  required  by  a broom-handle  or 
;ok,  or  by  a rod  connected  to  the  centre 
light. 

The  wood-cut  clearly  shows  the  simplicity 
the  arrangement. 

The  dangers  of  insecure  coal-plates  are 
inifest,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  builders 
1 householders  will  find  in  this  new  coal- 
ite (manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hayward 
os.  & Eckstein,  of  Union-street,  Borough) 
that  can  be  desired  to  ensure  security. 


ITREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN  LONDON. 
3ib, — Ib  anybody  interested  in  the  street 
iihitecture  of  London,  or  are  we  all,— artists, 
Id  architects,  and  editors,  and  merchants,  and 
ers, — so  busy  with  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan 
jd  Egypt  that  we  cannot  see  what  is  going  on 
'ore  our  eyes  ? 

A fine  street  is  at  last  being  made,  in  the  very 
irt  of  the  metropolis,  which  will  unite  the 
rth  and  south  in  a grand  sweep  of  traffic, 
ir  that  all  Londoners  should  be  thankful.  It 
etches  from  the  Haymarket  to  Oxford-street, 
ithat  the  British  Museum,  at  one  hand,  will 
able  to  shake  hands  will  Pall-Mall  at  the 
ter.  But,  just  as  this  great  highway  curves 
:o  Oxford-street,  having  escaped  the  perils  of 
!io,  St.  Giles’s,  and  Bloomsbury,  lo ! a sudden 
itacle  rises  in  its  path.  This  obstacle  does 
; at  first  sight  seem  very  formidable.  It  has 
architectural  beauty,  it  possesses  no  anti- 
irian  interest,  it  recals  no  tender  memories 
(departed  genius,  it  bears  no  specially  sacred 
lociations, — it  is  nothing  more  than  a small 
i4lic-hou8e,  the  Black  Lion,  at  the  corner  of 
ke-street.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be 
i much  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
jet  over.  The  sweep  of  traffic  is  made  to 
ak  round  it,  and  one  of  the  finest  streets  of 
indon  is  made  to  end  with  an  architectural 
logoblin. 

low  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this 
co.  Nobody  would  designedly  break  the 
randid  curve  with  which  two  such  streets 
uld  unite  by  the  projecting  angle  of  a tap- 
m.  The  Board  of  Works  are  bound  to  take 
e of  the  ratepayers’  money  ; and  if  the  cost 
lemolishing  the  beer-shop  is  too  extravagant, 
•them  say  so,  and  we  shall  at  least  commend 
nm  for  economy.  The  Board  of  Works  cannot 
i i rough-shod  over  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
ty ; and  if  the  real  lion  that  stops  the  way 
nome  great  and  inexorable  landowner,  again 
•them  say  so,  and  we  shall  sympathise  with 
ir  impotence.  But,  in  counting  the  cost,  do 
let  them  forget  that  if  they  fail  to  extin- 
ah  the  little  public-house  that  ramps  at  the 
ner  of  Duke-street  it  will  be  quite  enough  to 
er  with  derision  one  of  the  noblest  schemes 
the  improvement  of  London. 

March  23,  1885.  Wyke  Bayliss. 


NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST 
TENDER. 

ni, — On  p.  366  of  your  paper  for  March  14,  you 
3 a decision  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes  (who 
one  of  our  most  eminent  judges)  upon  a case 
ie  fifteen  years  since. 

ou  further  say,  "It  is  contrary  to  common 
e ; for  it  may  well  be  that  a tender  may  be  so 
as  to  be  obviously  incompatible  with  sound 
k,  or  may  be  made  by  a person  unadvisable  to 
mployed.”  Now,  sir,  I wish  to  ask  if  neither  of 
e two  objections  can  be  urged  against  the  con- 
tor,  and  still  more  if  he,  the  contractor,  is 
ad  by  the  conditions  of  contract, — say,  for  a 
ract  of  40,000/.,— to  provide  sureties  to  the 
untof  10,000/.,  and  start  the  works  by  placing 
'0/.  worth  of  plant  upon  the  ground,  and  also  to 
e ton  per  cent,  retention  money,  what  justice 
e is  in  the  advertiser's  not  accepting  the  lowest 
er  1 A reply  from  your  able  and  impartial  pen 
; oblige.  August  Krauss,  Contractor. 

Hston-streel,  Bristol. 

* The  decision  in  Spencer  v.  Harding  was  that 
lustices  Willes,  Keating,  and  Montague  Smith, 
:.gh  judgment  was  delivered  by  the  first  named, 
fact  of  this  decision  having  remained  unques- 
jd  for  fifteen  years  indicates  that  it  is  a sound  one. 
•r  reasons  why  an  employer  might  not  wish  to 


accept  the  lowest  tender  might  be  given  ; for  in- 
stance, the  lowest  tender  but  one  might  be  by  a 
local  man,  and  the  difference  between  his  tender 
and  that  of  the  lowest  not  very  great,  and  the  em- 
ployer might  prefer,  either  from  neighbourly  feeling 
or  because  he  could  communicate  more  easily  with 
the  contractor,  to  accept  that  of  the  local  man.  Primd. 
facie,  an  employer  will  get  the  work  done  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  and  so  will  in  most  cases  naturally 
accept  the  lowest  tender,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  employers  will,  as  a rule,  ever  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  and  so  be 
obliged  to  accept  the  offer  of  a man  about  whom  they 
may  know  nothing.  In  the  case  given  by  our  corre- 
spondent probably  an  employer  would  accept  the 
tender  unless  he  had  other  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
Our  correspondent,  however,  does  not  seem  to  see 
that  there  can  be  no  injustice  in  an  employer  not 
accepting  the  lowest  tender  when  he  has  not  ex- 
pressed his  intention  in  the  advertisement  to 
accept  it.  If  he  had  expressed  his  intention  so  to 
do,  then  clearly  he  would  be  under  a legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  accept  the  lowest  offer.  More- 
over, the  contractor  is  in  no  worse  position,  if  his 
be  the  lowest  tender  and  be  not  accepted,  than  if 
it  be  the  lowest  but  one  and  not  accepted  ; he 
makes  an  offer  simply  on  the  chance  that  it  may 
be  the  lowest  and  may  be  accepted. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bournemouth. — One  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
Bournemouth,  the  Tregonwell  Arms,  is  at  last 
being  pulled  down,  in  the  course  of  making  a 
new  street  to  the  Beckford  Estate,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Kemp-Welch  & Finder.  By  some,  its  demolition 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  almost  an  act  of 
Bacrilege.  Though  not  an  ancient  historical 
building,  it  has  been  regarded  locally  with  a 
kind  of  veneration,  partly  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  town,  and 
partly  because  its  retired  position  and  ivy- 
mantled  porch  gave  it  an  air  of  respectable  old 
age,  that  was  in  contrast  to  the  more  modern 
buildings  which  have  gradually  grown  up  around 
it.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  the  Tregon- 
well served  the  double  purpose  of  inn  and  post- 
office,  and  the  letters  are  said  to  have  been 
sorted  in  the  public  bar.  Times  have  changed 
since  then,  and  Bournemouth  has  attained  a 
popularity  such  as  at  that  time  was  never 
dreamed  of. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — An  ancient  house,  dated 
1597,  a building  of  great  interest  to  all  visitors 
to  Shakspeare’s  town,  has  of  late  shown  signs  of 
decay,  the  beam  carrying  the  upper  floors 
having  given  way.  The  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor  front  has  been  taken  out,  and  a new  front, 
more  in  character  with  old  work,  has  been  put 
in,  consisting  of  strong  oak  mullions  and 
transoms  filled  in  with  lead-work.  The  front 
removed  was  about  80  or  100  years  old.  Mr. 
T.  W.  F.  Newton,  of  Waterloo-street,  Birming- 
ham, was  the  architect. 

Whitfield. — By  the  generosity  of  Miss  Wood, 
the  Church  of  St.  James,  Whitfield,  Glossop, 
has  been  furnished  with  a new  clock,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Benson  & Co.,  of 
Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  The  frame  is  horizontal, 
which  allows  any  part  to  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  rest.  All  the  wheels  are  of  gun- 
metal  and  the  pinions  of  steel,  cut  from  the 
solid,  and,  as  both  wheels  and  pinions  are  engine- 
cut,  their  accuracy  is  secured.  The  dials,  four 
in  number,  are  4 ft.  in  diameter  in  richly-gilt 
skeleton  iron-work.  The  escapement  is  Graham’s 
dead-beat,  and  the  pendulum  is  compensated  to 
counteract  the  variations  of  temperature.  The 
clock  strikes  the  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge,  quarter 
chimes,  and  the  hours  on  a tenor  bell  of  12  cwt. 


Bristol. — The  Bristol  Waterworks  Company 
are  engaged  iu  making  an  important  addition 
to  the  means  of  supplying  Bristol  and  the 
neighbourhood  with  water,  a large  portion  of 
which  is  nearly  completed.  The  work  under- 
taken willcoBt  close  upon  a quarter  of  a million, 
and  will  so  strengthen  the  supplying  power  of 
the  company  as  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  population  that  it  has  to 
serve.  An  additional  reservoir  is  in  course  of 
construction  at  Barrow,  where  there  are  already 
two  immense  storage  reservoirs,  and  the  com- 
pany have  also  acquired  new  springs  at  Sher- 
borne. The  necessary  mains  are  being  laid 
from  that  place  to  Durdham  Down,  Bristol, 
some  fifteen  miles.  A portion  of  the  work  has 
been  most  difficult,  necessitating  the  making 
of  a tunnel  through  Ursleigh-hill,  Whitchurch. 
The  levels  are  so  uneven  just  here  that  tunnel- 
ling to  the  length  of  a mile  became  absolutely 
necessary.  Operations  were  commenced  some 
fifteen  months  since,  and  are  now  practically 
completed.  On  the  invitation  of  the  contractor 
a party  of  friends  assembled  at  the  tunnel  on 
Monday  last  to  witness  the  operation  of  blowing 
in  the  wall  of  stone  separating  the  two  parts  of 
the  tunnel,  it  having  been  driven  from  both 
ends  simultaneously  without  an  intervening 
shaft.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  John  Taylor 
& Sons,  27,  Great  George -street,  Westminster, 
S.W. ; Mr.  G.  Gooch,  superintendent  engineer  ; 
Mr.  Sellick,  inspector;  and  the  contractor,  Mr. 
A.  Krauss,  of  Bristol. 

Newcastle- on-Tyne. — About  20,0001.  is  to  be 
expended  in  making  additions  to  the  New- 
castle City  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Coxlodge.  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Plummer,  of  46,  Cloth  Market, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  the  architect  for  the 
work,  which  will  shortly  be  commenced. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

York. — A new  day-school,  in  connexion  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  the  English  Martyrs 
in  Blossom -street  has  been  opened.  The  school 
is  a two-storied  red  brick  structure,  relieved 
with  stone  dressings.  The  cost  of  the  edifice 
has  been  upwards  of  2,000/.  Messrs.  Goldie, 
Child,  & Goldie,  of  London,  were  the  architects, 
and  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Biscomb  & Sons,  of  York. 

Snydale  ( near  Pontefract).  — New  Board 
Schools  here,  for  the  accommodation  of  325 
children,  were  opened  on  the  9th  instant.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  an  adaptation  of 
Domestic  Gothic,  red  brick  being  the  material 
used  for  the  walls,  with  Ancaster  stone  for 
window-heads,  cills,  mullions,  tabling,  and  other 
dressings.  The  schools,  with  master’s  house, 
stand  on  half  an  acre  of  ground,  given  by  Mr. 
Rowland  Winn,  M.P.  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  of 
Glasgow,  have  supplied  the  castings  for  eaves 
gutters  and  lavatory  ranges.  The  schools  are 
warmed  with  old  style  hob-ranges,  specially 
made  from  designs  approved  by  the  architect. 
The  amount  of  contract  has  been  1,997/. 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Bros.,  of  Goole,  were  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  William  Shackleton,  of  Ponte- 
fract, was  the  architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gillingham  (Kent). — A painted  window  has 
recently  been  erected  in  the  parish  church  here 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Rumney,  of 
Stubbin’s  House,  Lancashire  (father-in-law  of 
the  vicar).  The  window,  which  consists  of  two 
lights  and  tracery,  is  treated  in  the  fourteenth- 
century  style,  and  the  subjects  are  the  Marys 
preparing  Spices  and  the  Marys  at  the  Tomb. 
The  window  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of  Warwick-street,  Regent- 
street,  W.  The  large  painted  east  window, 
erected  in  1869,  has  also  undergone  extensive 
alterations  in  detail  and  colour  by  the  same  artist. 

Capetown. — A large  Munich  stained  - glass 
window  has  been  erected  in  St.  George’s 
Cathedral,  Capetown,  in  memory  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Henry  Alexander  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
Bombay,  who  for  some  years  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  that  see  was  Dean  of  Cape- 
town. The  subject  represented  is  the  “ Charge  to 
Peter,”  and  the  artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Knaresborough. — The  first  of  the  aisle  win- 
dows in  Holy  Trinity  Church  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass.  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers, 
of  Leeds,  are  the  artists. 

Elland. — A two-light  memorial  window  has 
been  placed  in  Elland  Church,  Yorkshire,  from 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY— VIII. 

IVEN  a plane  P by  its  traces  PA  and  P", 
Jggi  select  other  projection  planes  in  which  P 
jksStSll  wUl  he  part  of  the  elevation  plane  itself. 

Here  we  begin  by  making  a new  plan  on  a 
L'T1  perpendicular  to  P",  and  then  make  a new 
elevation  with  L11  T"  on  PM,  as  in  fig.  43.  In 
both  these  problems  each  change  of  projection 
plane  means  altering  the  projections  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  figure  one  may  be  studying, 
as  well  as  the  traces  of  the  plane  P.  (See  fig. 
43.) 

Given  a plane  P on  which  a cube  is  placed,  of 
which  ah  hh  is  the  horizontal  projection  or  plan 
of  one  side  of  the  base,  draw  the  cube  completely 
in  plan  and  elevation.  (See  fig.  44.) 

We  Bhall  call  a c.  the  other  side  of  the  base 
of  the  cube,  and  a d its  height.  The  problem 
consists  in  finding  the  projections  of  the  points 
.ah  c d.  To  do  this  we  shall,  as  in  the  former 


T* 


/ 


/ 


problem,  make  a new  plan  and  elevation,  in)t 
which  the  plane  P will  coincide  with  the  plan 
itself. 

We  first  make  a new  elevation  by  taking  . 
L1  T1  perpendicular  to  P*,  then  draw  P*"1 ; as  tb  : 
points  a and  b belong  to  the  plane  P,  the  eleva; ! 
tions  avl  and  bvl  will  be  on  Pwl,  we  shall  fin< 
them  by  carrying  from  ah  and  bA  lines  perpe®  j 
dicular  to  Ll  T1  up  to  P”1.  Then  we  make  £ I 
new  plan,  taking  Pvl  for  our  L11  T11,  and  plan!  i 
P coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  plan.  Thi' 
new  plans  of  a and  b will  be  nAn  and  bhil,  we  car 
draw  on  this  plan  am  cAl1  the  other  side  of  tb 
base  of  the  cube  ; as  for  the  vertical  angle  o i 
we  know  that  d,,u  will  fall  on  ahU,  and  that  th 
elevation  of  cl  will  be  in  dvi  at  a height  abova 1 
L"  Tu  equal  to  the  side  a b.  This  done,  w, 
draw  the  plans  of  a b c d according  to  L1  T1 
and  then  the  elevation  of  these  same  point  . 
according  to  L T,  following  the  methods  we  havi 
studied  above.  Then  we  can  easily  complet 
the  other  sides  of  the  cube,  as  we  know  that 
their  projections  are  parallelograms. 

This  problem  is  nothing  but  an  application  on 
the  preceding  ones  to  a special  case,  and  ii  i 


Fig.  44. 
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1 worthy  of  being  reproduced  on  a large 
le  as  an  exercise. 

rn  a point  a and  a line  D,  draiv  a perpen- 
dicular line  from  a to  D. 

;7e  make  an  auxiliary  elevation  both  of  the 
i and  the  point,  taking  D*  for  L1  T1.  In  this 
jition,  we  know  that  the  elevation  of  the 
Ipendicular  will  be  avl  m"'  perpendicular  to 
, and  we  can  easily  draw  the  plan  and  eleva- 
i of  the  point  m on  the  old  projection  planes 
lording  to  L T.  The  method  we  UBed  for 
Jisuring  the  length  of  the  hip  of  a roof  would 
i3  us  the  leagth  a m distance  of  the  point  A 
the  line  D,  if  we  desired  it.  (See  fig.  45.) 

i Draw  a cube  in  any  position  whatever. 
j’his  is  done  by  making  successively  four 
nations  and  plans  as  in  fig.  46,  which  we  hope 
(clear  enough  not  to  need  any  further 
ilanation. 


VARIORUM. 

'he  Art  Designer  (11,  Paternoster-buildings)> 
quarterly  publication,  conducted  and  con- 
futed to,  we  believe,  in  great  measure,  by 
les,  contains  in  its  last  issue,  and  in  its  extra 
ing  supplement  of  designs  only,  a series  of 
17  pretty  outline  drawings  of  work  for  china 

nting  ; heads,  figures,  and  flowers. 

» “Sanitary  Chronicles  of  the  Parish  of 
(Marylebone”  for  January,  1885,  by  Mr. 
ixander  Wynter  Blyth,  Medical  Officer  of 
lilth  (printed  by  order  of  the  Vestry)  afford 
ecord  of  much  useful  work  done  or  in  hand, 
ion  under  Torrens’s  Act  has  been  taken  in 
ird  to  three  houses  in  Grafton-court,  as  to 
ch  the  surveyor  (Mr.  H.  Tomkins)  is  of 
uion  that  no  structural  alteration  or  repair 
3 render  them  fit  for  human  habitation, 
1,  therefore,  he  recommends  that  they  be 
nolished.  A shameful  tale  of  overcrowding 
pvealed  by  the  following  paragraph  : — 

iProsecution.—  For  several  months  a front  kitchen  at 
16,  Upper  Rathbone-place,  was  known  to  be  over- 
ded,  ana  notices  had  been  served  to  decrease  the 
ber  of  the'  inmates.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
her  the  notices  had  been  obeyed  er  not ; for  those 
islept  there  left  before  the  hour  at  which  an  inspector 
:il  legally  enter  the  premises.  On  the  29th  of 
imbor,  however,  Mr.  Phillips  paid  an  early  visit,  and 
3 in  one  bed  three  women,  a man,  and  a child.  On 
floor  were  two  other  women  and  two  dogs.  The 
.i8trate  made  an  order  for  the  abatement  of  the 
,ince,  and  imposed  a penalty  of  20s.,  with  23s.  costs." 

i-The  “Builder’s  Blue-Book”  for  January' 
j),  apparently  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
idon,  is  a small  but  very  useful  handbook  of 
rmation  about  the  institutions  connected 
'!i  the  building  trade.  The  first  number  is 
(no  means  complete,  however.  Some  useful 
irmation  as  to  water  companies’  charges  for 
br  for  building  operations  is  given.  The 

llication  is  to  be  issued  quarterly. The 

;rs  on  “ Tall  Chimney  Construction,”  read 
re  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
ety  in  January,  1878,  and  December,  1883, 
Messrs.  R.  M.  Bancroft  and  P.  J.  Bancroft, 
reported  in  the  Builder  on  those  occasions 
pp.  461,  490,  of  the  volume  for  1878,  and 
(52  of  the  number  for  Dec.  29,  1883),  have 
1 revised,  partly  re-written,  and  considerably 
nded  by  the  authors,  and  are  about  to  be 
ished  in  book  form.  We  understand  that 
work  will  contain  fully-dimensioned  descrip- 
1 3 of  upwards  of  eighty  shafts  in  brick,  stone, 

1 wrought-iron,  with  weights,  cost,  &c.,  and 
impanied  by  a large  number  of  diagrams. 

publishers  will  be  Mr.  John  Calvert,  of 
ichester,  and  Messrs.  Farncombe  & Co.,  of 

es.  “ Street’s  Indian  and  Colonial 

cantile  Directory  ” for  1884-85  (Street  & Co., 
Oornhill,  E.C.)  is  the  tenth  issue  of  that 
edingly  valuable  work  of  reference.  It 
ains  well-executed  maps  of  all  the  principal 
itries,  and  the  work  appears  to  have  been 
IT  carefully  compiled.  Classified  lists  of 
essions  and  trades  are  given,  and  a glance 
he  particulars  set  forth  in  connexion  with 
3 of  the  leading  colonial  cities  shows  that 
itects  and  surveyors  are  as  numerous, 
paratively,  as  they  are  in  London  and  our 
fp  provincial  towns.  For  instance,  in 
i)ourne  there  are  between  sixty  and  seventy 
3 of  architects,  while  in  Sydney  the  number 

wards  of  100. Messrs.  Kendal  & Dent’s 

Ine  Chart  of  the  World”  (published  at 
: Cheapside)  is  a curiosity  in  its  way.  It 
rs  at  a glance  the  exact  difference  between 
mwich  mean  time  and  the  local  time  at  all 
principal  towns  throughout  the  world. 


Upwards  of  300  dials  are  shown, — 198  for 
English  towns,  twenty  each  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  sixty-eight  Foreign  and  Colonial. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

38,  Sanitary  Traps.  W.  Henman. 

The  outer  arm  of  the  trap  is  funnel-shaped, 
and  is  either  joined  to  or  made  in  one  with 
a short  length  of  vertical  pipe,  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  soil-pipe  below  and  the  venti- 
lating pipe  above.  The  inner  arm  or  arms 
are  at  an  aDgle  of  about  45  deg.,  and  formed  to 
receive  the  connecting-pipe  from  the  water-closet, 
bath,  lavatory,  or  sink.  The  object  is  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  sewer-gas  to  buildings  through 
faulty  joints  by  avoiding  the  use  of  untrapped  joints 
in  the  building  altogether. 

211,  Exhaust  Ventilators.  G.  W.  Webb. 

The  ventilator  consists  of  a tube  of  gauze  or  per- 
forated zinc,  forming  a continuation  of  the  shaft.  It 
is  circular  or  otherwise  in  section,  and  mounted  on 
a square  base-plate.  In  the  plate,  and  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  it,  are  oblong  holes  communicating  with 
the  interior  of  the  shaft  and  covered  by  vertical 
cages  whose  outside  faces  are  made  of  gauze,  the 
other  three  being  of  sheet  metal.  At  right  angles 
to  the  diagonals  of  the  square,  and  occupying  about 
half  the  [spece  between  the  outside  angles  of  each 
pair  of  side  cages,  are  two  vertical  sheet-metal 
plates.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a pyramidal 
cover.  The  wind  blowing  along  the  surface  of  the 
perforated  plates  draws  or  exhausts  the  air  or  smoke 
through  them. 

1,677,  Planes.  A.  H.  Valda. 

This  relates  to  an  arrangement  for  preventing 
wear  of  the  cutting  edge  of  planes  during  the  return 
stroke.  A roller  or  slide  moves  in  contact  with  the 
inclined  surface  of  tapering  rails,  which  are  fixed  to 
and  are  parallel  with  the  length  of  the  plane.  The 
edge  of  the  rails  is  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the 
plane. 

10,014,  Chimney  or  Ventilator  Tops.  H.  K. 
Bromhead. 

The  chimney  top  or  ventilator  is  constructed  with 
a series  of  wedge  or  cone-shaped  apertures  or 
channels,  slightly  inclined  upwards  to  prevent  down- 
draught. The  tops  of  these  apertures  may  be  open, 
closed,  or  partially  closed,  and  a concave  cover  may 
be  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney-top 
or  ventilator  by  hooks  and  a plug. 

259,  Girder  and  Fireproof  Floors.  H.  H. 
Bridgman. 

The  girders  which  carry  the  floor  are  cast  or  rolled 
on  a flange  running  along  the  web  between  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges.  The  flooring  rests  upon  the  inter- 
mediate flange  of  which  the  position  is  fixed  by  the 
intended  thicknesses  of  the  common  joists  and  con- 
crete. The  girders  may  be  smaller  than  those 
made  of  two  rolled  joists,  one  above  the  other, 
and  for  a floor  having  a span  of  20  ft. , in  bays  of 
10  ft.,  to  carry  2*  cwt.  to  the  superficial  foot, 
suitable  girders  will  be  12  in.  by  5 in.  ; with  com- 
mon joists,  4 in.  by  1^  in.  or  3 in.  by  3 in.,  placed 
at  a distance  of  2 ft.  apart. 

260,  Fireproof  Floors.  H.  H.  Bridgman. 

The  floor  i3  constructed  without  hollow  space 

under  the  boards,  the  thickness  being  thereby  reduced 
and  the  floor  rendered  less  easily  combustible.  When 
the  floor-boards  are  of  sufficient  thickness  they  are 
prepared  with  grooves  in  their  lower  edges.  Felt 
or  brown  slag  or  .ime  is  spread  between  the  floor- 
boards and  concrete. 

554,  Doors  for  Blocking  or  Fortifying 
Tunnels.  R.  Roper. 

The  doors  are  made  on  turn-tables  or  arranged  to 
slide  up  or  down  or  across  the  line  from  suitable 
recesses  in  the  roof,  floor,  or  side.  When  the  tunnel 
is  to  be  closed,  the  turn-tables  are  revolved  until 
the  doors  abut  on  projections  cut  in  the  side  walls. 
The  direction  is  so  arranged  that  in  the  event  of  a 
train  colliding  with  the  door,  it  is  the  more  securely 
closed. 

661,  Ventilator.  E.  Woolfenden. 

A tube,  placed  inside  a casing  in  the  roof  of  the 
building  communicates  with  thetatmosphere,  and  has 
its  upper  end  filled  with  a revolving  cap  or  cowl  and 
its  lower  end  closed  by  a hinged  door.  The  cowl  is 
provided  with  a feather,  so  that  the  perforations  in 
it  will  be  always  facing  the  wind,  and  thus  air  will 
enter  the  tube  and  escape  into  the  building  through 
suitable  openings  near  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
below  the  casing.  Foul  air  will  pass  away  through 
the  space  between  the  casing  and  the  tube,  a cover 
being  fitted  to  exclude  the  rain.  The  inner  tube  is 
fitted  with  a damper  to  regulate  or  shut  off  the 
current  of  fresh  air. 

1,558,  Preventing  Smoke  in  Open  Fireplaces. 
R.  Wright. 

A fine  powder,  compounded  of  sea-coal  and  lime 
or  burned  limestone,  is  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the 
fuel  from  a box  with  a perforated  cover,  so  as  to 
effect  combustion  without  the  evolution  of  smoke. 


2,524,  Access  Pipes  to  House-drainB  and  Soil- 
pipes.  G.  C.  Davies. 

The  cover  screwed  over  the  aperture  for  cleaning 
and  inspection  is  rendered  gas-tight  by  a groove 
aDd  tongue,  the  joint  being  stuffed  with  asbestos, 
rubber,  or  white  lead  and  tallow.  The  inner  face  of 
the  cover  is  formed  to  the  curvature  of  the  pipe, 
with  the  object  of  avoiding  any  recess  in  which 
paper  or  anything  likely  to  choke  the  drain  could 
lodge.  Rings  are  provided  to  the  cover  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  it. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

March  6. — 2,940,  N.  Bonnett,  Window  Fastener. 
— 2,964,  J.  Prince,  Improvements  in  Brick  and  other 
Kilns. — 2,977,  A.  Kohlhofer,  Improved  Construction 
of  Domestic  Stoves. — 2,988,  H.  Kinten,  Improve- 
ments on  Water-closets. 

March  7. — 2,992,  J.  Beanland,  Improved  Brick, 
Quarry,  or  Slab,  for  Forming  the  Smoke  and  Air 
Flue  in  Chimney  Stacks. — 2,999,  E.  Newton,  Im- 
provement in  Frame  Saws. — 3,012,  R.  Hale,  Joint 
Connexions  for  Sanitary,  Drain,  and  other  Pipes. — 
3,021,  J.  Qurin,  Parallel  Vices.-3,022,  H.  Haddan, 
Machinery  for  Cutting  and  Dressing  Stone. — 3,032, 
J.  Gibbon,  Ventilation  of  Sewers,  &c. — 3,038,  II. 
Lake,  Improved  Material  for  Covering  Walls  and 
Ceilings. 

March  9. — 3,047,  T.  Normanton,  Apparatus  for 
Preventing  the  Bursting  of  Cisterns  and  Pipes  by 
Frost. — 3,062,  W.  P.  Buchan,  Improvements  in 
Ventilators. — 3,065,  P.  Simons,  Improved  Tile. — 
3,070,  J.  Garrett,  Construction  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Flues. 

March  10. — 3,086,  G.  Taylor,  Attaching  Door  and 
Other  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 3,097,  J.  and  H.  Rust, 
Improved  Vitreous  Material  for  Paving  Purposes. — 
3,099,  W.  Defries,  Lubrication  of  Hinges. — 3,105, 
L.  Beauvais,  Improved  Portable  Washstand. — 3,138, 
G.  Martin,  Improved  Method  of  Securing  Slates  to 
Roofs. — 3,139,  F.  Schiffner,  Cement  or  Lime  Kiln. 
3,130,  J.  E.  and  F.  B.  Rendle,  Glazed  Structures. 

March  11. — 3,177,  G.  Codings,  Ventilator  for 
Dwelling-houses  and  other  Structures.  -3,183,  H. 
Ransom,  Apparatus  for  Setting  Saws.— 3,186,  W. 
Royston,  Ornamen'ation  of  Woodwork. 

March  12.-3,213,  J.  Butler,  Apparatus  to  Regu- 
late the  Stroke  of  Tools  for  Slotting  and  Shaping 
Machines.— 3,223,  M.  Syer,  Double  Action  Flushing 
Apparatus.— 3,227,  E.  and  A.  Marples,  Improve- 
ments in  Spokeshaves. — 3,22S,  J.  Taylor,  Pipe 
Joints.— 3,230,  H.  Taylor,  Movable  Ventilating 
Sewer  Manholes  and  Frames. — 3,232,  A.  Maher, 
Automatic  Door  Closing  and  Locking  Apparatus. — 
3,248,  D.  Sugg,  Invertod  Gas  Burner. — 3,251,  G. 
and  E.  Hammer,  Black  or  Coloured  Plaster,  Cement, 
&c.,  for  Writing  Surfaces  on  Walls,  &c. — 3,255,  W. 
Mead  and  S.  Jenner,  Chimney  Top  or  Ventilating 
Shaft. 

March  13. — 3,262,  T.  Messenger,  Interlocking 
Coupling  Joint  for  Water,  Gas,  or  Steam  Pipes. — 
3,283,  R.  Pearse,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights 
and  Casements.— 3,284,  R.  Pearse,  Opening  and 
Closing  Fanlights  and  Casements  through  an  Outer 
Wall. 

March  14. — 3,315,  D.  Macdonald,  Damp  Proof 
Walls. — 3,334,  J.  Humphreys,  Automatic  Gas- 
Heating  Apparatus.— 3,349,  F.  Biggs,  a Spring 
Hinge. 

March  16.-3,368,  G.  Whiteside  and  J.  Hoyle, 
Apparatus  for  Brushing  and  Cleaning  Planks  or 
Timber  preparatory  to  Planing.  Cutting,  or  Sawing. 
—3,371,  J.  Hughes,  Rack  Pulleys.— 3,383,  W. 
Soutter,  Improvements  in  Water-slide  Gaseliers  or 
in  Gas  Chandeliers.— 3,384,  E.  Davis  and  M.  Morris, 
Improvements  in  Picks. — 3.391,  H.  Howard,  Double 
Action  Shutter  Cabinet.— 3.396,  H.  Sans,  Improve- 
ments in  Hinges. — 3,405,  W.  Lake,  Improvements 
in  Pavements. 

March  17.-3,422,  D.  Thomson,  Improvements  in 
Ventilating.— 3,443,  J.  W.  Lowe,  Improvements  in 
Planes.— 3,464,  R.  Evered,  Flushing  Cisterns. 

March  18.-3,477,  T.  Wilson  and  H.  Johnson, 
Chimney  or  Ventilating  Cowls.— 3,482,  T.  Hawkins, 
Glazing  with  or  without  Putty. — 3,4S8,  G.  Stephens, 
Coloured  Ornamental  Glass  for  Wiudows  or  Decora- 
tive Purposes. — 3,493,  J.  Anderson,  Automatic  Saw- 
Setting  and  Sharpening  M achines. — 3, 502,  W . Goebel, 
Gas  Burners.— 3,512,  E.  Summerfield,  Adjusting  and 
Fixing  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles. 

March  19.— 3,534.  O.  Flagstad,  Improvements  in 
Vices.— 3,536,  P.  Nevill,  Improved  Instrument  for 
Measuring  Angles. — 3,549,  W.  Lea  and  J.  Beech, 
Adjustable  Brackets  or  Supports. — 3,552,  J.  Barnett, 
Improvements  in  Stoves. — 3,571,  A.  Sauv6e,  Joints 
for  Iron  Pipes.— 3,579,  J.  Johnson,  Improvements 
in  Means  for  Decorating  Surfaces. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,250,  W.  M.  andW.  G.  Macvitie,  Window  Fasten- 
ings.—8,317,  J.  Fottrell,  Improved  Hygienic  Con- 
crete.—17,014,  H.  Defty,  Gas-lightmg  Apparatus. 
—1,422,  W.  Devoll  and  O.  Howl,  Tube  Vices.— 
1,634,  W.  Collinson,  Construction  of  Silos. — 1,799, 
A.  Keighley  and  A.  Watson,  Holdfasts  for  Car- 
penters, Joiners,  Cabinet-makers,  &c. — 1,872,  A. 
Putney,  Improvements  in  Wood  Flooring.—  2,001, 
W.  Thompson,  Construction  of  Concrete  Buildings, 
&c.— 2,063,  E.  Wheatley,  Improvements  in  Gase- 
liers.— 2,095,  J.  Doulton,  Fireproof  Floors. — 2,323, 
(4.  Oulton,  Soldering  Irons  heated  by  Gas  Jet  or 
Flame.— 2,349,  A.  Clark,  Combined  Truck  and 
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Ladder.— 2,373,  B.  Gordon,  Flashing  Apparatus. — 
7,581,  T.  Potter,  Construction  of  Silos. — 12,019, 
W.  Potts,  Ventilating  Apparatus. — 1,355,  G.  Camp- 
bell, Improvements  in  Fire-grates. — 1,460,  J. 
Holden,  Ventilating  and  Smoke-consuming  Appa. 
ratus. — 1,461,  A.  Lineff  and  W.  Jones,  Brick- 
cutting Tables. — 1,893,  G.  Hammond,  Mitre  Cramp 
Frame. — 2,223,  J.  Gibson,  Securing  Slates  to  Roofs, 
kc. — 2,247,  J.  Horne  and  S.  Hollyman,  Chimney- 
pot for  Preventing  Down-draught.  — 2,364,  P. 
Hanway,  Water-closet  Seats  or  Covers. — 2,451,  j 
M.  Bressac,  Industrial  Product  for  Panels,  kc. — 
406,  M.  Macleod,  Laying  Asphalte  Pavements, 
Roofs,  Roads,  kc. — 1,777,  G.  Chubb  and  G.  Exton, 
Door  Locks,  Latches,  and  Furniture. — 1,888,  G. 
Ellis,  New  Portable  Pavement  or  Flooring. — 1,962, 
D.  Lee,  Adjusting  the  Movable  Parts  of  Window 
Sashes,  kc. — 2,092,  A.  Campbell  and  J.  Ash,  Im- 
provements in  the  Catches  of  Door  Locks  or 
Fastenings. — 2,187,  R.  Evered,  Bell-work  Fittings. 
— 2,233,  H.  Cleave,  Lath  Backing  for  Plaster 
Work. — 2,319,  T.  Normanton,  Water-pipes  and 
Flushing  Cisterns  to  prevent  Bursting  by  Frost. — 
2,519,  M.  Brown,  Combined  Bedstead  and  Bath. 
— 2,742,  R.  Goolden,  Manufacture  of  Improved 
Plastic  Compounds. — 2,767,  E.  Reynolds,  Syphon 
Water-waste  Preventer  Cistern. — 2,S70,  D.  James 
and  J.  Harsant,  Water-waste  Preventers. — 2,873, 
S.  Kirby,  Gully  Traps.—  14,997,  W.  Burdock,  Im- 
provements in  Glazing. — 1,940,  J.  Easby,  Auto- 
matically Closing  the  Aperture  of  Closet  Seats. — 
— 2,453,  G.  k S.  Messenger,  Ventilators  and 
Chimney  Cowls. — 2,455,  A.  Willway,  Regulating 
Temperature  in  Dwellings  and  Buildings. — 2,566, 
J.  White,  Ventilating  Cowls. — 2,626,  J.  Stevens 
and  C.  Major,  Spring  Hinges  for  Doors. — 2,691, 
C.  Billington  and  J.  Newton,  Fastening  Knobs  to 
Spindles. — 2,749,  E.  Taylor,  Ventilating  Apparatus 
for  Windows,  kc. — 2.751,  S.  Hurst,  Sash  Fasteners. 
— 2,905,  P.  Walker, Ventilators. — 2,919,W.  Tebbotb, 
Chimney  Top  or  Sanitary  Ventilator. — 2,926,  J. 
Gagon,  Draught  and  Dust  Excluder  for  Doors. — 
2,940,  N.  Bonnett,  Window  Fastener. — 2,956,  E. 
Collier,  Attaching  Knobs  to  their  Spindles. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

5,277,  T.  Dale,  Warming,  Ventilating,  and  Dis- 
infecting Hospitals  and  Other  Buildings. — 7,451,  A. 
Bell,  Rope  Pulley  Blocks. — 7,617,  T.  Robinson, 
Slides  for  Horizontal  Saw-Frames.  — 7,795,  A. 
Reaney,  Sockets  for  Chisels  and  other  Tools. — 7,972, 
D.  Bostel,  Improvements  in  Water-closets  or  Urinals. 
— 8,997,  O.  Gibbons,  Making  and  Ornamenting  in 
Relief  Plastic  Clay,  Slabs,  Tiles,  Plaques,  and  Archi- 
tectural Ornaments.— 10,114,  W.  Lake,  Improve- 
ments in  Mosaic  and  similar  work. — 10,662,  C. 
Groombridge,  Apparatus  for  Raising  and  Closing 
Window-sashes,  Panels,  and  Shutters.— 13,028,  B. 
Knight  and  J.  Durant,  Pulley  Frames  of  Sliding 
Chandeliers  and  Gaseliers.  — 425,  W.  Wegner,  Im- 
proved Staircase.— 1,443,  R.  Stoifert  and  T.  Dykes, 
Improvements  in  Girders.— 1,601,  H.  Bridgman  and 
J.  Russell,  Warm-air  Stoves.— 4,997,  T.  Clayton, 
Ventilating  Apparatus.— 5,693,  G.  Burnell,  Im- 
proved Privy.— 8,198,  B.  Baron,  Draught,  Dust,  and 
Rain  Excluder  for  Doors.— 8,250,  W.  A.  and  W.  G. 
Macvitie,  Window  Fastenings.  — 8,297,  C.  Tighe, 
Adjusting  Door  Knobs  on  their  Spindles.— 8,317,  J. 
Fottrell,  Improved  Hygienic  Concrete.— 9.338,  F. 
Wildegoose,  Safety  Sash  Fastening.— 6,817,  H. 
Westman,  Domestic  Open  Fire-grates.— 8,249,  T. 
Twyford,  Flushing  Wash-out  Closet  Basins  and 
Ventilating  same  when  in  use.— 8,251,  W.  M. 
and  W.  G.  Macvitie.  Attaching  Cupboard-Turn 
Tongues  to  their  Spindles.— S, 385,  D.  Gestetner, 
Improvements  in  Stencils.— S,41 5,  J.  Brierley 
Improvements  in  Chimney  Tops.— 8.46S,  H.  Sutl 
cliffe,  Improvements  in  Lavatory  or  Cabinet  Stand 
Wash-basins. -11,224,  H.  Williams,  Window-sash 
Fastener.— 11,990,  R.  Jones  and  J.  Cunningham, 
Sash  Fasteners.— 12,783,  P.  Mooney.  Wash-out 
Water-closets.- — 12,811,  J.  Donald,  Graving  Docks. 
—1,033,  E.  Hill,  Hanging  and  Supporting  Window 
Sashes.-- 2,161,  H.  F..ija,  Apparatus  for  Treating 
Slurry  or  Slip  in  the  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement 
Bricks-— 2,189,  A.  Reddie,  Folding  Gates.— 
k ’ Spratt,  Improvements  in  Screw-drivers. 
— 5,/87,  J.  Kaye,  Actuating  the  Catches  of  Door 
Locks  or  Fasteners. — 6,180,  F.  Preston  and  Others, 
Water-closets.— 8,259,  F.  Primrose  and  J.  Mellowes, 
Improvements  in  Glazing.— 8,339,  J.  Stones,  Auto- 
matically Shutting  and  Opening  the  Egress  from 
and  Access  to  Hoist  Wells.— 10,164,  S.  Bivort  a 
New  or  Improved  Mode  of  Flooring. -12,787, 
,'Y  • .Lor*e®n>  Improved  Methods  of  Opening  and 
Closing  Windows. 


Non-acceptance  of  Lowest  Tender.— 

writ  has  been  issued  against  the  Mayor  a 
Corporation  of  Cardiff,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Krauss,  contractor,  of  Bristol,  for  breach 
faith  in  not  accepting  his  tender  for  the  n 
reservoir  works  at  Llanishen,  the  tender  bei 
the  lowest.  The  plaintiff  claims  l,000i.  a 
the  amount  expended  in  the  preparation  of 
tender. 

A New  Presbytery  is  to  be  built 
Alexandria  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Pugin 
Pagin,  of  19,  Surrey-street,  Strand,  and  We 
minste-. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  10. 

By  Sedgwick,  Sox,  & Weall. 

Watford,  Essex-road— The  Residence  called  11  Guils- 

boro'  Villa,'’  freehold £650 

Maech  17. 

By  R.  A.  Notley. 

City — 169,  Fenchurch-street,  aud  21  and  22,  Lime- 

street,  freehold,  area  1,400  ft 16,700 

Portman  Estate  — 47  and  48,  Upper  Berkeley- 

street,  36  years,  ground-rent  641 2,260 

By  A.  Savill  & Sox. 

Bedford-row — 3 to  6,  Great  James-street,  and  6, 

Cock  Pit-yard,  28  years,  ground- rent  3282 3,500 

By  -Debexham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  & Bridgewater. 
Chelsea— 31,  Markham  - square,  57  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  10s.  6d 850 

No.  1,  Markham-pDce,  6)  years,  ground-rent  41.  360 

Paddington  — 14,  Partington  - terrace,  73  years, 

ground-rent  51.  5s 300 

By  Hards,  Vaughax,  & Jexkinson. 

Upper  Thames-street,  Anchor-alley— A quantity  of 

old  building  materials 155 

By  Maddox  & Sox. 

Hampstead,  West  End-laue — " Oakland  House,”  81 

9,  ground-rent,  81 900 

By  Farbbrothkr,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 
Wandsworth-common— Freehold  land,  8a.  lr.  Up.  28,000 
Fulham  — Freehold  land,  11a.  2r.  38p.  and  Three 

Houses  13,003 

Margrave-rd. — A plot  of  freehold  land,  0a.  lr.  37p.  600 

Smithlield,  26,  St.  John-street — Freehold 6,050 

Hampstead,  Greenhill-road— A plot  of  freehold  laud  3,800 
By  Murrell  & Scobbll. 

Goodman' s-fields  — 65,  Mansell-street,  18  years, 

ground-rent  1002 1,000 

By  Wilkinson  & Son. 

Brighton— 8,  Preston-street,  freehold 1,280 

Nos.  42  and  43,  Upper  North-street,  freehold. 

March  18. 

By  F.  S.  Priest. 

Harlesden-hill— Ground-rent  of  81.  a year,  reversion 

23  years  370 

Ground-rent  of  81.  8s.  a year,  reversion 

years 

Ground-rent  of  191.  a year,  reversion  in  13  yea 
By  J.  P.  Lash. 

Hacknev— 13,  Cadogan-terrace,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  6s 

Stepney  — 24,  York -street,  term  7£ 
ground- rent 

By  J.  Baker  & Wilkinson. 
Oxford-street— 45,  Wells-street,  16  years,  ground- 
— ‘ 75 1. 

By  Reynolds  & Eason, 

Camden  Town— 3 and  6,  Jetfrey’s-street,  25  years, 
ground-rent  81. 


March  19. 

By  J.  G.  & A.  Prbvost. 

Mile-End — 52  to  58  even,  Shandy-street,  lreeh  dd  ... 
Nos.  46  and  48,  Rutland-street,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  101 

By  C.  W.  Millar. 

Hampstead — Improved  ground-rents  of  221.  l's. 

term  67  years 

By  Phillips  & Son. 

Kentish  Town— 5 and  8,  Willingham-terrace,  79 

years,  ground-rent  131 

By  Ball,  Norris,  & Hadlet. 

Brixton  — 39,  North way-road,  88  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  10s 

By  Nbwbon  & Harding. 

Clapton  — 97,  Clarence-road,  and  a plot  of  land, 

freehold  

Holloway— 506,  Caledonian-road,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  91 

Nos.  2 to  12  even,  Mildmay-road,  47  years,  ground- 

rent  241 

Dalston  — 9,  Norfolk-road,  89  years,  ground-rent' 

si.  ios ; 

No.  106,  Graham- road,  76  years,  ground  rent,  71. 
Finsbury  Park  — 2,  Prah-road,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  41.  6s 

By  A.  Booth. 

St.  John’s  Wood  — 15  and  16,  Belgrave-road,  65 

years,  ground-rent  211 

By  S.  Chadwick. 

Eastbourne— 7 and  8,  Sussex-gardens,  freehold 
Drury-lane  — Ground-rents  of  451.  a year,  rever- 
sion in  61  years 

Islington  — 137,  Copenhagen  - street,  69  years’ 

ground-rent  61.  10b ’ 

Stoke  Newington  — Copyhold  ground-rent  "of ' 2bi’. 

a year,  reversion  in  24  years 

Strand — Nos.  276  and  277,  freehold 

Charing-Cross  — The  lease  of  7,  Whitehaii-place! 

ana  33,  Seotland-yard,  19  years  

Pimlico  — An  improved  rent  of  1061.  a year  term 

22  years  

March  20. 

By  Baker  & Sons. 

Bournemouth— The  Boscombe  Spa  Hotel,  86  vears 

ground-rent  1201 ' ' 

Croydon,  Morland-rd.— Freehold  land,  7a.  lr.  12p.”! 
Malden  — 1 to  10,  South  View  - villas,  95  years’ 

ground-rent,  401 

Hendon  Station  Estate— Six  plots  of "freehold ’iand 
By  Dennakt  & Porter. 

Hoxton  — 62  to  65,  Buttesland- street,  14  years, 

ground-rent  21 

Peckham  — Ground-rents  of  651.  a year  j term  59 

years 

Wands  worth-road  — Ground-rents  of  301.  a year,  22 

years,  and  short  reversion 

By  Peto,  Ybtts,  & Co. 

Peckham  9,  York-grove,  27  years,  ground-rent 

61.  10s 

Fulham  1 to  8,  Stanley-road  69  years  ground- 

rent  16 1.  63 ' 

Stanley-road— A plot  of  leasehold  iand"’.!."".!"!!.’ 
O IV  v By  Philips,  Lea,  & Davies. 
Southgate— 9,  Holinesdale-road,  93  years,  ground- 
| rent  61 


930 

520 


445 

450 

250 

1,070 

980 

1,515 

400 

355 

415 

970 

1,420 

1,150 

685 

775 

4,010 

1,060 

1,330 

6,100 

4,200 

1,500 

540 

825 

1,280 

375 

200 

1,460 

60 

195 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  March  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Fishmongers’  ic 
2 (Two)  p.m. 

Building  Trades’  Exhibition  at  Agricultural  Hi  i 
Closing  day. 

Monday,  March  30. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  J.  Hunge  : 
Pollen  on  “ Carving  and  Furniture.”  IV.  The  Ap  i 
Gibbons,  Boule,  and  that  of  their  Successors  (contim  > 
8 p.m.  (I 

Estate  Exchange. — Annual  Meeting  of  Members.  3 . . : 
Tuesday,  Maech  31. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  on  the  tkl 
by  Mr.  P.  W.  Willans  on  “ The  Electrical  Regulation  a»i 
Speed  of  Steam-engine3  and  other  Motors  for  Dr  I - 
Dynamos."  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  H. 
on  “Artisans’  Dwellings  and  Acts  of  Parlianur. 
7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  1. 

Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall  ( Free  Lectunt. j 
Artisans).  — Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.Aj.l 
“ Some  Celebrated  Timber  Roofs."  8 p.m. 

British  Museum. — Mr.  W.  8t.  C.  Boacawen  on  “j  i 
rian  and  Babylonian  Antiquities.”  VI.  (The  W. 
Heaven.)  2.30  p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works'  Institutilj 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

British  Archaological  Association. — Mr.  Alfred  C. 
on  “ Ancient  Glass."  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  William  Pari  . 
F.R.I.B.A.,  will  read  a paper  upon  “ Lunatic  Asylu  : 
7 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  4. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Roi 
Castle  and  Chapel. 


Ultsttlltmca. 

Sunshine  Recorders. — The  Royal  Me.’ 
rological  Society  opened  its  sixth  annual  Exb. 
tion  of  Instruments  on  Wednesday,  the  k* 
inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,;' 
Great  George-street,  S.W.  This  exhibition  c*. 
devoted  to  Sunshine  Recorders  and  S; 
and  Terrestrial  Radiation  Instruments.  V. 
regard  to  the  first-named  class  of  instrumei;; 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  attempt  at  obtain* 
an  instrumental  record  of  the  amount  of  s 
shine  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbelln 
Islay,  in  the  year  1854,  when  he  mounter 
hollow  glass  sphere  filled  with  acidulated  wi 
in  the  centre  of  a cup  of  mahogany,  so  arranr 
that  the  sun’s  rays  were  focussed  on  the. 
terior  of  the  cup  and  burned  it.  The  linen 
burning,  therefore,  indicated  the  existence* 
sunshine.  Solid  glass  spheres  have  been  ef 
stituted  for  the  hollow  ones,  and  cards  in  mi. 
frames  have  replaced  the  wood  ; but  in  its  pi 
ciple  the  sunshine  recorder  of  1885  differs  liif 
from  that  erected  on  Richmoud-terrace,  WhV 
hall,  thirty  years  ago.  Other  modes  of  recc 
ing  sunshine  are  based  on  the  action  of  the  n 
of  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  on  the  actr* 
instead  of  the  heat  rays.  Among  workeris- 
this  direction  may  be  mentioned  Marcham;i 
Fecamp,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  others,  'i 
most  recent  improvements  in  this  direct 
are  those  by  McLeod  and  by  Jordan. 

Iron  Exports  of  the  United  States 
At  a time  when  the  importation  of  Amerii 
manufactures  is  engaging  some  amounts 
attention,  the  following  figures  maybe  of  va 
as  showing  the  amount  of  iron  and  ma. 
factured  iron  exported  from  the  United  Sti . 
to  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba  during 
last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  end' 
June  30,  1884,  viz.  : — Pig  iron,  9,620  tons;  i 
iron,  1,188,544  lb. ; band,  hoop,  and  scroll  nil 
401,631  lb. ; ingots,  bare,  and  rods  of  st 
1,889,664  lb. ; locks  and  other  buildi 
hardware,  value  404,222  dollars ; maebindr 
907,514  dollars ; plates  and  sheets  of  if 
1,163,008  lb.  ; plates  and  sheets  of  st 
172,704  lb. ; stationary  engines,  value  12, 
dollars ; other  iron  and  steel  manufacte 
reached  considerably  over  a millions  dollar! 
value.  Even  steel  rails  were  exported  if 
year  from  the  United  States,  and  there  solo 
competition  with  foreign  supplies. — Plumb, 
and  Decorating  Chronicle. 

National  Agricultural  Hall  Compaq 
Kensington. — The  directors  of  this  comp>t 
have  arranged  with  Messrs.  Lncas  & Son; 
Kensington,  to  execute  the  necessary  exca 
tions  and  levelling  required  to  place  the  groij1 
in  a fit  state  for  the  erection  of  the  suj 
structure.  We  understand  that  the  quanthi 
for  the  whole  of  the  works,  including  the  t! 
roof,  are  now  being  prepared,  with  a view 
inviting  tenders. 

The  Franciscan  Monastery  at  Upton,; 

designed  by  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  has  ;i 
been  commenced.  Mr.  J.  Gregar,  of  Stratfir 
is  the  contractor. 
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ompson  Memorial  Home,  Lisburn. — 

building,  which  was  begun  in  August, 
is  now  completed  and  open  for  the 
sion  of  inmates.  It  was  built  and 
red  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Wm. 
pson,  F.R.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  who  met  with 
;ath  by  accident  on  the  Great  Northern 
ay  (Ireland)  about  two  years  and  a half 
The  building  is  of  red  brick  and  red 
tone.  It  has  been  planned  to  accom- 
;e  fifty-two  patients  and  twelve  nurses 
servants,  with  provision  for  extension, 
borridors  and  staircase  are  warmed  by 
If  low-pressure  hot-water  pipes,  supplied 
r.  H.  A.  Purnell,  of  Glasgow,  who  also 
! the  laundry  drying-closet.  The  wards, 
'ire  warmed  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Boyd’s  school 
lating  grates.  Messrs.  R.  Waygood  sup- 
The  hydraulic  passenger-lift,  capable  of 
If  a couch  and  patient  or  two  Bath  chairs, 
internal  plumbing,  which,  owing  to  the 
nd  nature  of  the  building,  is  necessarily 
r extensive,  has  been  carried  out  by 
8.  Clements  & Acheson,  of  Belfast.  The 
•ing,  done  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Belfast, 
ne  peculiarity  worth  attention.  The 
i.ubing,  carried  on  metal  brackets  out- 
the  plaster  of  the  walls,  is  made  to 
ty  as  picture-rods  round  the  walls  of 
rards  and  along  the  corridors.  The 
fi  pipes,  to  supply  the  brackets,  &c.,  are 
off  this  pipe.  This  arrangement  has  also 
beat  advantage  of  exposing  a leakage, 

; such  occur.  Mr.  C.  C.  Macarthy,  of 
’s-buildings,  Belfest,  fitted  the  electric 
(throughout.  The  building  was  carried 
7 Mr.  Robert  Corry,  from  the  plans  and 
) the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Godfrey  W. 
ason,  of  Belfast.  Mr.  Peter  Butler,  of 
town,  was  the  clerk  of  works. 


Rock  Life  Assurance  Company. — The 

new  prospectus  of  this  company  (one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  London  companies,  having  been 
established  in  1806)  contains  several  features 
worth  attention.  A special  point  is  made  of 
a new  form  of  life  policy  issued  by  the  Company, 
under  the  title  of  “ Investment  Policies,”  em- 
bracing non-forfeiture  ; fixed  surrender  values 
printed  on  the  policies ; provision  for  old  age, 
the  premiums  ceasing  after  a definite  number ; 
and  “ large  profits  for  good  lives.”  It  is  claimed 
that  by  this  plan  every  insurer  will  be  able  at 
once  to  know  the  maximum  amount  of  payment 
he  will  have  to  make  for  his  assurance.  The 
Company  have  also  issued  a small  pamphlet 
giving  examples  of  the  application  of  invest- 
ment policies  to  partnership  arrangements. 

The  Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall. — 
The  last  of  the  course  of  free  lectures  to 
Artisans  at  Carpenters’  Hall  will  be  delivered  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  1st  of  April,  by  Professor 
T.  Roger  Smith,  on  “ Famous  Timber  Roofs.” 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Master  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  will  take  the  chair. 

Uppington.  — The  ancient  church  at  Up- 
pington,  near  Shrewsbury,  is  about  to  be  restored 
and  enlarged,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland,  the  lay  rector.  His  Grace  has 
appointed  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington, 
architect,  and  a Faculty  has  been  obtained  to 
carry  out  the  work  according  to  his  design. 

Kingsbury. — The  old  and  interesting  church 
Kingsbury,  Middlesex,  is  about  to  be  restored 
and  enlarged,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Newman  & Newman,  architects,  Tooley-street, 
London  Bridge. 

tway  (Hants). — A chancel  is  to  be  added 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Sway,  Hants,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  & Finder, 
architects,  Bournemouth. 


IPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

May  1st 
Not  stated 

Wimbledon  Local  Brd 

iL 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


-Works,  8t.  James’s  Church,  Audlem 

‘e  Works 

► ion  of  Five  Houses,  Wallingion 

i>f  Private  Streets  

lastguar d Station,  Sidmouth 

liup  Roads,  Battersea 

i;tory  House  at  Winwick  ...  

K 

nk  for  Footbridge,  Cromford  Station  .. 

Do.  Codnor  Park  Station 

nd  Corrugated-Iron  Floor-Plates,  for 
Ige,  Cudworth  

I of  Ten  Coal  Offices,  Luton 

it-Office,  Richmond  

)us  and  Additions  to  School  


l ie  (Navy  Contracts)  

i irks  at  Gosberten  Risegate  Eau  Drain 
or  Wind  Screens,  on  Pier  Head,  &c... 

iter  Station,  Rogiet  Junction 

1 tied  and  Offices,  Gloucester.  Station. 

ti’&inage  Works 

pools,  Ac 

Baring 

' irks  to  Parish  Church,  Eastington  ... 
ng  Iping  Church,  near  Midhurst  


By  whom  required. 


Chelsea  Vestry 

Horace  Tumor 

Acton  Local  Board  

Admiralty  

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 

Vestry  of  St.  Matthew, 
Bethnal  Green  


Midland  Railway  Co. 


Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Rugeley  Grammar 

8chool  Governors 

Admiralty  

Commissionrs  of  Sewers 

Bournemouth  Com 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
do. 

Compton  Gifford  Lcl.  B. 
Chelsfield  School  Brd. 
Birmingham  Public 

Works  Committee 

The  Committee  


Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  bo  p 

Engineer.  delivered.  “8£e 


Lynam  & Rickman 

G.  R.  Strachan 

T.  Spearing  

C.  Nicholson  Lailey.C.E. 

Official  

do. 

E.  Christian  

Official  

A.  A.  Langley  

Official  

Ratcliffe  & Holdsworth 

Official  

do. 

R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch 

Official  

do. 

do. 

G.  St.  Pierre  Harris  ... 

W.  8.  Till  

Waller,  Sen,  & Wood... 
E.  P.  Loftus  Brock 


March  30th 
March  31st 
do. 


do. 

April  2nd 


do. 

April  10th,  Ac. 
April  12th 
April  14th 
do. 
do. 

April  16th 
do. 

April  20th 
April  22nd 
Not  stated 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Farnham  Main  Sewr’ge 

31.  per  week  

April  4th 

TENDERS. 

1 ew  iDflrm  wards,  washhouses,  laundry,  and  other 
L Spilsby  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Butcher, 
' Surveyor  for  the  Spilsby  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 

iter  & Son,  Spilsby  £2,139  0 0 

rawshaw,  Skegness  2,133  0 0 

herwin,  Boston  2,126  0 0 

Story  & Son,  Bourne  2.C85  0 0 

lunseley,  Skegness 2,075  0 0 

. Turner,  Wain  fleet 1,9-17  0 0 

lolmes,  Wain  fleet  1,622  0 0 

ne  * Scarboro’,  Spilsby  1,900  0 0 

lichardson,  I.eake  1,895  0 0 

Greenfield,  Boston  (accepted)  ...  1,785  15  0 


For  new  counter,  pewtering,  bar-fittings,  Ac.,  at  the 
Lord  Raglan  Tavern,  Shernhall-Btreet,  Walthamstow,  for 
Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  H.  F.  Simmonds,  Cambridge  Heath, 
architect  : — 

W.  A J.  Burrow  £268  0 0 

Lurntey  & Co 211  18  0 

Sanders  A Sons 214  15  0 

Rogers  210  6 0 


For  dwelling-house  in  Lea  Bridge-road,  Leyton,  for  Mr. 
Wedge.  Mr.  H.  F.  Simmonds,  architect 


Probert  

250 

For  new  schools,  Goodrich-road,  Honor  Oak,  for  th«* 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Bailey,  archi- 
tect. Mr.  T.  Thornton  Green,  quantity  surveyor 


J R.  Hunt 

W.  Tongue  

H.  Hart 

Patman  A Fotheringbar 

Wall  Bros 

Grover  A Son  

W.  Shepherd  

W.  Downs 

Lather  Bros 

Wood  Bros 

Oldrey  

W.  Boyce 

W.  A J.  Croaker 

S.  J.  Jorrard 

Stiropson  A Co 

C.  Wall 

Holloway  Bros 

C.  Cox  

11.  L.  Holloway  

IV'.  Johnson  

Kirk  A Randall  

K.  C.  Howell  A Son  .... 


..£19,812 
,.  19,o0i  0 0 
..  18,8-16  0 0 
..  18, '78  0 0 
..  18,700  0 O 
..  18,611  0 O 

..  18,621  0 0 
..  18,645  0 O 
..  18,478  0 O 
..  18,175  0 0 
..  18,000  0 O 
..  18.000  0 O 

. 17,990  0 O 

..  17,983  0 » 
..  17,783  0 O 
..  17,757  0 0 
..  17,757  0 O 
..  17,734 
..  17,690 

..  17,539 
. 17,332 
..  17,107 


0 0 


For  the  Farnham  main  sewerage  works.  Contract  No. 2. 

Mr.  James  Lemon,  M.Inst.  C.E.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

John  Jackson,  Westminster  £14,888  0 0 

Tom  Street,  Colchester 14,03 1 0 0 

W.  H.  Dearie,  Eastbourne 12,263  0 U 

Prow6e  A Lee,  Liverpool- street, 

London  12,216  0 O 

W.  J.  Botterill,  Cannon  - street, 

London 11,997  0 0 

Bottoms  Bros.,  Battersea 11,9-15  0 f> 

E.  Peill  A Sons,  Bromley 11,482  0 O 

T.  B.  Hayter,  Llandport  10,700  0 0 

W.  H.  Hill  A Co.,  Cardiff  10,700  0 0- 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith,  Kent  10,617  0 0 

William  Schofield,  Bucklersbury, 

London  10,680  0 0 

Geo.  Smith,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 10,412  0 O 

Geo.  Cowdery  A Son,  Gloucester  ...  10,442  0 0 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Southampton  10,400  0 Oi 

John  T.  Whetham,  Weymouth 9,976  0 0 

Joseph  Bull,  Sons,  A Co.,  South- 
ampton   9,773  0 O 

B.  Cooke  A Co.,  Battersea  9,686  0 0 

T.  P.  Hall,  Portsmouth 9,630  0 0 

G.  A.  Smith,  Dorking  9,390  0 O 

K.  C.  Trimm,  Waltou-ou-Thamea  ...  9,342  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Joseph’s  Novitiate,  Blackrock, 
cc.  Dublin  (including  main  building,  kitchen-wing,  atwl 
completion  of  chapel),  for  Very  Rev.  J.  Duff.  Mr.  Joha 

L.  Robinson,  M.R.I.A.,  architect,  198,  Great  Brunswick- 
street,  Dublin.  Quantities  by  Mr.  U.  M’Connell  : — 

Wm.  Donnelly  £9,677  7 « 

R.  Toole  8,961  16  6 

Thomas  Mackay  8,827  0 0 

Oahan  A Son 8,416  6 0 

P.  Monks 8,000  0 0 

Jno.  Cuoningbam 7,744  6 2 

M.  Meade  A Son  7,730  0 0 

Greg.  Murphy  7,660  0 O’ 

S.  Breen  A Son 7,409  0 O 

Jos.  Long  (accepted)  7,139  16  8 


Accepted  for  lodge,  Westgate-road,  Beckenham,  for  Mr. 
Albemarle  Cator.  Mr.  R.  W.  Collier,  architect : — 
Arnaud  A Son,  Bromley £647  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Crown  Tavern,  27,  Vere-street* 
Strand.  Mr.  William  C.  Livermore,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor : — 

Mansfield  £280  0 0 

Mansell  261  0 0 

England  A Thompson  (accepted)  253  0 O 


For  the  erection  of  house  and  offices  at  North  Finchley,, 
for  Mr.  Boverton  Redwood.  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  architects 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed: — 

T.  L.  Green £1,989  0 0 

M aides  A Harper 1,987  0 0 

8.  Parmenter 1,951  0 0 

Fairhead  A Son 1,936  0 9 

Grover  A Son 1,878  0 u 

L.  A W.  J.  Patman 1,876  0 0 

W.  8crivener  A Co 1,865  0 0 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons 1,850  0 ff 

W.  Smith,  Camberwell  1,839  0 O 


For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling  for  Messrs. 
Carter,  Paterson,  A Co.,  at  their  depot.  Maple-road,  Ponge„ 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect 
Union-court,  Old  Broad-street  — 

Harris  A Wardrop  £984  0 O 

Aldridge  A Jenvey  880  0 0 

E.  Higgs,  Station  Works,  Lough- 
borough Junction  (accepted)  790  0 0 


Accepted  for  warehouses,  180  ft.  by  60  ft.  and  16)  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  at  Millwall,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton,  under  the* 
superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect,  Uaiou- 
court.  Old  Broad-street : — 

Harris  A Wardrop. 

[On  Schedule  of  Prices.] 


For  rebuilding  St.  Michael’s  Vicarage,  Wakefields. 
Mr.  William  Watson,  architect,  Wakefield 

Flower  Bros.  (Excavating,  Brick,  and  Stone  Work)-, 

C.  F.  Rycroft  (Slating) . 

C.  Driver  (Plastering). 

J.  Loyd  (Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Work). 

G.  Thompson  (Plumbing,  Glazing,  Ironwork,  Gas- 
fitting, and  Bellhanging). 

C.  Turner  (Painting). 

Total,  £1,352  17s.  6d. 

[Sixty  tenders  were  received.] 


For  alterations  to  the  Boar’s  Head  public-house.  Fleet- 
street.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lowcock,  architect; — 

Colls  A Sons  £1,409  0 0 

Kebble  A Nelson  1,399  0 0 

R.  Marr  1,176  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  1,143  0 0 

8.  Godden  950  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  919  0 O 
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For  rebuilding  on  the  sites  of  Nos.  465  nnd  467,  Oxford- 
street  for  Messrs.  Hammond  & Co.  Messrs.  T.  Chatteiid 
Clarke  & Son,  architects.  Mr.  H.  H.  Leonard,  sur- 

’•’"SifBr* «.«»  » • 

Cla'ke  & Braeey 8,519  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  8,389  0 0 

By-waters  8,334  0 0 

E Condor  8,25.>  0 0 

Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield  8,253  0 0 

Colls  & Son 8,200  0 0 

Patrick  4 Son  8,127  0 9 

£.  Lawrence  & Sons 8,033  0 0 

B.  E.  Niu'hiin^alo 7,833  0 0 

J.T.  Chappell  7,708  0 0 

Hal),  BeddaU,  & Co 7,691  0 0 

For  building  a chapel  at  St.  John’s-hill,  Wandsworth, 
for  the  Committee.  Messrs.  T.  Chntfeild  Clarke  & 8on, 
architects.  Mr.  H.  II.  Leonard,  surveyor:  — 

H.  8.  Lee  £1,885  0 0 

Adamson  & 8ons  1,650  0 0 

W.  Smith 1,629  0 0 

Aviss  4 Sons  1,510  0 0 

B.  R.  Nightingale 1,479  0 0 

W.  Robinson  1,450  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  1,44>  0 0 

W.  Johnson  1,417  0 0 

8 J.  Scott  1,400  0 O 

8earchfield  A Son  (accepted) 1,381  0 0 

For  renovating  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Richmond, 
Surrey  : — 

Carless  & Co.,  Richmond £85  0 0 

C.  Maton,  Kew  80  0 0 

Lamb»rt  A Barness,  Richmond 68  12  0 

Robt.  Johnson,  Richmond  (accepted)  ...  58  0 0 

For  new  printing-office  for  Messrs.  H.  & C.  Franklin, 
Twickenham.  Mr.  John  Warne,  surveyor,  Teddington 

T.  J.  Messom  £115  0 0 

J.  Rose  & Sons 375  0 0 

F.  Cordery 365  0 0 

Potter  (accepted) 350  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Morvil, 
Pembrokeshire.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  architect  : — 

Griffiths  & Thomas,  Kilgerran  (accepted)...  £455  0 0 

For  constructing  a new  road  and  sewer  on  the  Dovecote 
House  Estate,  Green-lanes,  Tottenham.  Mr.  William 
Hodson,  jun.,  surveyor,  Philip-lane,  Tottenham  : — 

Thos.  Rowley,  West-green  (accepted)  £601  13  3 

For  alterations  to  the  Caledonian  public-house,  Stoke 
Newington-road.  Mr.  J.  Stiles,  architect 

Oldis  Bros £3,350  0 0 

8.  Goodall  2,120  0 0 

W.  Shurtnor  1,890  0 0 

W.  Mower 1,795  0 0 

Steel  Bros 1 ,478  0 0 

Accepted  for  tbe  execution  of  sundry  works  of  repair, 
alterations,  and  addiiions,  sanitary  works,  Ac.,  at  the  St. 
Pancras  Infirmary,  Dartmouth  Purk-hill,  Highgate,  for  the 
Guardians  of  St."  Pancras.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman  archi- 
tect, 42,  Poultry 

8.  R.  Lamble  (lowest  tender)  £1,279  0 0 

For  fitting-up  coffee  house  at  No.  55*,  Houndsditch,  for 
Mr.  Ferry  — 

G.  Mower  £167  0 0 

Sykes  154  o 0 

Tilley  U9  o 0 

For  fnrthor  extension  to  lavatories,  Ac.,  at  tho  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Schools.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  architect 
W.  Shurmur  (accepted)  £451  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a steam  boiler  and  heater  at  the  St. 

Luke’s  Workhouse,  Sbepherdess-walk,  City-road,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  A Son,  architects,  22,  Southampton  - buildings, 
Holborn  : — 

Marshall  & Co £415  0 0 

Fraser  A Co 335  10  0 

Fraser  A Fraser  350  12  0 

May  Bros Z.  323  1 0 0 

J.  Cellis  (accepted)...  262  18  0 

Accepted  for  villa  residence,  Tangley  Park  Estate 
Hampton.  Mr.  E.  L.  Swatman,  architect,  38,  Parliament- 

J.  Singleton  £750  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


Accepted  for  alterations  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  public- 
house,  North-street,  Pentonville,  for  the  City  of  London 
Brewery  Company.  Mr.  W.  J.  Jewhurst,  architect : 

W.  Shurmur 324  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
ur  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


. P.  and  D.  C.— M.  nnd  Co.— A.  K.— C.  H.  (thanks).— A.  W.  R.  S. 
— W.  C.  T.— P.  Bros.— JJ.  and  Co.— W.  F.  P.  (no  space).— I.  S.— 
C.  B. 

All  statements  ot  facts  lists  of  tenders,  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publiea- 


> are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

ire  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication 1. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
bo  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  aud  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHERS!  NOTICES. 

GOOD  FRIDAY.-' 

DAY.  the  2nd.  Advertisements  for  insertion  in  that 
issue  must  therefore  reach  the  Office  before  THREE  p.m. 
oil  WEDNESDAY,  the  1st.  Alterations  in  Standing 
Advertisements,  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  the 
same,  must  be  at  the  Office  by  TEN  o'clock  on  TUESDAY' 
Horning. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

8 lx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under ..  4s.  dd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  61L 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  8d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  id. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECK8SARY. 

*,*  Stamps  muit  not  be  sent,  but  aU  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poet-office,  Covont-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  canuot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. 4c.  left  at  tho  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

RPECTAT,  — • ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 

PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder,  "mayhave  Keptiesaddreucd 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
free  0/  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  ''  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

J.  A.  BERLTS 

UNIVERSAL  ELECTRICAL 
DIRECTORY. 


Price  10a.] 


For  1885. 


[Price  IQs. 

This  book  contains,  amongst  other  trades,  a 
very  complete  list  of  Manufacturers  of  Electric 
Bells,  Alarms,  and  other  Electrical  Domestic 
Appliances. 


WM.  DAWSON  & SONS, 


Nos.  148-9, 


UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Del 

Oorsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 
BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limi  . 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [ 


Bath  Stone. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUA! 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [ 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  these  <b  a 
i9  known  as  the  “V  • 
Beds,”  and  is  of  j :< 
crystalline  nature,  ai  . 
doubtedly  one  of  the  ; 
durable  stones  in  Engle 
Is  of  the  same  ervd 
nature  as  the  ( holyncni!,'1 
but  finer  in  texture,  as 
suitable  for  flnemouldel  i- 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 
Greater  facilities  have  been  provider 
working  these  quarries,  and  tbe  stone  0 : 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice: ' 

Prices,  and  every  information  give  , 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & £ ,' 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  llminster,  Some 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAL1 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [!. 


Boulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c 
dress  S.  & J.  ST/ ; 
Quarry  Owners,  U 
and  Lime  Merc::, 
Stoke  - under  ■ 4 
llminster. 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stot 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and : 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  (J 
Owners,  Montacute,  llminster.  Estab: 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  i/C 
Wharf,  Regent’ b Park  Basin,  N.W.  [ 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  , 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offifl 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mat 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  ware  > 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  andi 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terrace® 


- 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [ 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEER 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES.  . 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  Londoi 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire 
necting  Business  Premises. 


jTOHffric  » V'Eimi/meFj.  ■*•>» 

SHARP  Sc  GO.  Hygienic  and  Hydraulic  Engineers. 


TESTIMONIAL 

Umtlemex,  Fr0m  WALTER  REID • Est ■'  M.D.,  &c.  {who  conducted  TESTS  for  GOVERNMENT.) 

I have  completed  experiments  with  yonr  Ventilator.  I consider  it  a most  effective  Ventilator. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed) 


“ November  11, 1 
WALTER  REID.1 


Spe ualil y CONTINUOUS " System  of  House-Drain  Ventilation,  Up-  and  Down-Cast  Ventilators,  to  suit  every  style  of 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS  (FYFE'S  PATENT;  & SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

Health  Exhibition  Awards:  1 GOLD,  I SILVER,  4 BRONZE  MEDAL- 
11,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Harbours  and  Docks. 

R.  VERNON  HAR- 
COURT  has  done 
some  injustice  to 
himself,  as  well  as 
to  his  future  readers, 
by  giving  to  a useful 
book  * a title  which 
is  not  fairly  descrip- 
tive of  its  contents. 

Most  readers  of  the 
itle  given  above  would  expect  something 
ike  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  harbours  and 
locks  of  the  world,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
hose  of  the  United  Kingdom.  How  far 
hat  is  from  being  presented  by  the  work 
iay  he  judged  from  the  simple  statement 
hat  while  588  ports  and  harbours  are 
numerated,  in  a Parliamentary  Return  of 
874,  as  existing  in  the  United  King- 
om,  of  which  seven  are  military  ports, 
lr.  Vernon  Harcourt  only  indexes  sixty-nine 
arbours,  of  which  twenty-four  are  on  our  own 
oasts.  Of  the  above-mentioned  ports,  seven 
rere  under  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty, 
hree  under  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  one 
nder  the  Woods  and  Forests,  eight  under  the 
rish  Board  of  Public  Works,  forty-seven  are 
eld  by  railway  companies,  twenty-five  by 
ther  companies,  fifty-three  are  owned  by 
rivate  individuals,  and  the  remainder  are 
nder  the  control  of  Commissioners  or  Local 
boards.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a book  con- 
fining descriptions  of  so  small  a number  of 
arbours  as  we  have  above  indicated  has  little 
aim  to  the  ambitious  title  of  “ Harbours  and 
•ocks.” 

What  the  volume  really  is,  however,  as 
ated  in  the  preface,  is  an  attempt  at  the 
{position  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
ydraulic  engineering,  as  applied  to  the  con- 
ruction  of  harbours  and  docks.  Thus  re- 
dded? it  is  a compilation  of  merit  and  utility, 
id  that  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  not 
mited  in  its  facts  (as  was  the  case  almost 
holly  in  the  book  on  rivers  and  canals  by  the 
-me  author)  to  published  and  accessible  data, 
it  contains  the  pith  of  communications  ma'de 
¥ engineers  of  several  of  the  principal 
orks  cited.  Thus,  M.  Alexandre,  engineer  of 
ie  port  of  Dieppe  ; M.  Guillain,  engineer  of 
e ports  of  Calais  and  of  Boulogne  ; M. 
yriaud  des  Vergnes,  engineer  of  the  port  of 
unkirk  ; Mr.  W.  D.  Cay,  harbour  engineer  of 
iberdeen ; Colonel  Mansfield,  engineer  in 
large  of  the  Galveston  jetties;  the  engineer- 
-chief  at  Delaware ; M.  Prev4s,  one  of  the 


Harbours  and  Docks  : their  Physical  Features.  Histor 
instruction,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance,  with  Statisti 
to  their  Commercial  Development.  By  L E Verm 
jrcourt,  M.A.,  M.Inst.  C.E.  Oxford : Clarendon  Pres 


engineers  at  Algiers ; M.  Barret,  engineer  at 
Marseilles ; M.  Pettit  (we  think  it  should  be 
M.  Petit),  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Artha 
breakwater;  Mr.  Messent,  engineer  of  the  works 
on  the  Tyne ; Mr.  Hayter,  one  of  the  consulting 
engineers  to  Murmagoa  harbour;  Mr.  Druce, 
engineer  in  charge  of  Dover  harbour  works  ; 
and  Major  Lydecker,  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
harbour  works  at  Chicago,  have  furnished 
plans  and  details  with  which  Mr.  Vernon 
Harcourt  has  enriched  and  illustrated  his 
seventeen  chapters  on  harbours  ; while  his  own 
experience,  already  given  in  a paper  in  vol. 
xxxvii.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  has  furnished  the  author  with 
the  particulars  that  he  gives  as  to  the  Alderney 
harbour.  The  chief  value  of  a work  of  the 
kind  lies  in  the  authentic  information  thus 
collected  from  original  sources. 

After  three  chapters  on  winds,  waves,  and 
currents,  Mr.  Vernon-Harcourt  divides  har- 
bours into  estuary  harbours,  harbours  with 
back  - water,  harbours  partly  sheltered  by 
nature,  harbours  protected  solely  by  break- 
waters, and  peculiar  forms  of  harbours.  Had 
the  subject  been  approached  on  the  side  of  the 
general  importance  of  seaports,  the  first  rank 
would  have  been  assigned  to  those  noble 
natural  harbours,  such  as  Milford  Haven, 
Falmouth,  Cork,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Thames,  which  distinguish  the  shores  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  these,  however,  we  find 
but  little, — a great  defect  in  a general  work,  but 
consistent  with  the  plan  of  a book  that  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  work  of  the 
engineer  in  those  places  where  nature  has  not 
herself  provided  for  the  need  of  the  navigator. 
Of  Queenstown  Harbour  (Cork)  there  is  indeed 
a partial  plan  on  plate  12,  but  it  shows  only 
Haulbowline  Island  and  a basin  in  progress, 
and  not  the  magnificent  expanse  of  sheltered 
water  in  the  bay.  In  fact,  Queenstown  is 
mentioned,  not  as  a harbour,  but  as  a dockyard. 
Pembroke  Dockyard,  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
naval  war,  would  probably  form  our  most  im- 
portant arsenal,  we  have  not  found  referred  to 
in  the  book. 

After  describing  jetties  and  breakwaters, 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  gives  two  chapters  on 
the  different  modes  in  which  harbours  are  pro- 
tected by  the  engineer,  as  matter  of  practice. 
He  enters,  at  much  detail,  into  the  difference 
between  rubble  mound  breakwaters,  rubble 
and  concrete  - block  mound  breakwaters, 
harbours  protected  by  sorted  rubble  and  con- 
crete block  mounds,  with  slight  superstructures ; 
harbours  protected  by  a rubble  mound  and  a 
superstructure  founded  at  low  water  ; harbours 
protected  by  sorted  rubble  and  concrete-block 
mounds,  with  superstructure  founded  at  low- 
water  ; harbours  protected  by  a rubble  mound 
and  a superstructure  founded  below  low  water  ; 


harbours  sheltered  by  upright  wall  break- 
waters ; and  harbours  on  sandy  coasts.  No 
doubt,  minute  as  the  differences  thus  indi- 
cated may  seem  to  be,  we  have  here  indicated 
so  many  true  species  of  one  genus  of  harbours. 
But  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
as  a general  rule,  the  whole  of  these 
compound  forms  of  breakwater  are  likely 
to  be  displaced  by  the  use  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Mr.  Abernethy  at  Fraserhurg,  and 
the  north  pier  at  Aberdeen.  The  mode  of  con- 
struction there  used  is  as  follows  Bags  of 
liquid  concrete  of  from  80  to  100  tons  weight 
are  dropped  from  hopper  barges  up  to  the 
level  of  low  water.  These  bags  form  a solid 
mass  of  concrete  or  an  artificial  sub-marine 
ledge  of  rock.  Rubble  foundations  are  entirely 
dispensed  with.  Above  low  water  temporary 
frames  are  placed  for  a length  of  25  ft.  or  30  ft,, 
and  the  concrete  is  tipped  into  these  frames  en 
masse.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  the 
whole  becomes  a solid  mass  of  concrete,  upon 
which  the  sea  has  no  effect.  The  pier  at 
Aberdeen  has  been  finished  for  nine  or  ten 
years,  and  has  resisted  very  heavy  seas  during 
that  period.  A pier  at  Newhaven  has  been 
constructed  on  the  same  plan.  The  cost  is 
very  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  method 
of  construction,  and  the  time  necessary  for 
completing  a given  length  of  breakwater  is  also 
greatly  reduced. 

The  only  hesitation  which  the  engineer  can 
feel  as  to  the  general  adoption  of  this  improved 
method  of  breakwater  construction  is  owing  to 
the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  artificial  rock 
thus  formed  in  situ.  The  ordinary  weight  of 
cement  concrete  is  about  17  ft.  to  the  ton,  or 
not  much  more  than  double  the  specific  gravity 
of  water.  This  is  a serious  evil  when  violent 
seas  have  to  he  resisted,  as  mere  multiplication 
of  the  hulk  of  the  wall  does  not  compensate  for 
the  low  resisting  power  due  to  the  small  pre- 
ponderance of  weight.  To  this  fact  are  due 
all  the  failures  of  concrete  in  harbours,  accord- 
ing to  our  opinion.  In  the  case  of  the  Madras 
Harbour  this  source  of  danger  was  pointed  out 
in  the  columns  of  the  Builder , at  the  time  of 
the  serious  damage  effected  by  a storm.  But 
the  most  remarkable  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
concrete  monolith  at  Wick  harbour.  This 
enormous  mass,  of  800  tons  in  weight,  bolted 
and  bound  to  foundations,  making  a total 
weight  of  1,350  tons,  was  washed  away,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  resident  engineer,  removed  en 
masse , and  found  resting  entire  on  the  rubble 
at  the  end  of  the  pier,  having  sustained  no 
damage  except  a slight  fracture  at  the  edge. 
This  event,  to  which  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt 
refers,  took  place  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1872  ; and  the  particulars  cited  are  taken 
from  a report  by  Messrs.  D.  & T.  Stevenson, 
the  engineers  to  the  work,  dated  14th  February 
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1873.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although 
the  fury  of  the  sea  in  Wick  harbour  is  excep- 
tional, its  effect  on  such  a mass  is  calculated  to 
raise  grave  doubts  as  to  the  absolute  reliability 
of  concrete  for  breakwaters. 

The  reply,  however,  is  that  there  is  concrete 
and  concrete.  We  have  cited  the  specific 
gravity  of  ordinary  concrete,  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  it  is  too  low  to  be  relied  on  in 
cases  where  the  action  of  the  sea  is  violent. 
But  at  Swansea  Mr.  Abernethy  made  concrete 
blocks  of  copper  slag,  an  extremely  heavy 
waste  material.  Of  this  concrete  from  12  ft. 
to  13  ft.  weighed  a ton.  This  is  about  the 
specific  gravity  of  magnesian  limestone,  of 
serpentine,  or  of  grey  granite.  It  is  a little 
more  than  that  of  carboniferous  limestone. 
Syenite,  or  red  granite,  weighs  from  15 '2  ft.  to 
12T  ft.  to  the  ton.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  a 
material  obtainable  very  readily,  and  of  which 
the  cost  will  be  little  more  than  that  of  trans- 
port,  the  engineer  is  provided  with  the  means 
of  forming  a monolithic  mass  of  any  size  that 
he  may  require  laid  in  situ  under  water,  and 
endowed  with  a weight  which,  in  that  case, 
means  a power  of  resistance  equal  to  that  of 
ordinary  building  stone,  and  is  only  exceeded 
by  the  rarer  and  more  costly  forms  of  marble 
or  of  granite.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
days  of  mounds  of  rubble,  sorted  or  otherwise, 
of  concrete  blocks,  and  of  the  various  kinds 
of  compound  breakwater,  ably  and  carefully 
described  by  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  may  very 
possibly  be  regarded  as  numbered. 

A separate  volume  contains  sixteen  folded 
plates,  each  comprising  numerous  figures. 
They  are  clearly  drawn  and  beautifully 
printed,  and  afford  ample  illustration  of  the 
text.  There  are  also  twenty-seven  woodcuts 
printed  with  the  text.  Of  these  we  call 
attention  to  the  curves  showing  the  relative 
duration  of  winds  from  different  quarters  at 
Havre  and  at  Marseilles  ; and  to  the  diagram 
showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  eigh- 
teen of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1873  to  1883. 
With  regard  to  this  diagram,  however,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  while  the  tonnage 
entering  the  Port  of  London  with  cargo  is 
stated  at  11,500,000  tons,  that  entering  Liver- 
pool being  given  as  only  a little  over  8,000,000 
tons,  the  “Statistical  Abstract”  for  1883  gives 
the  following  figures.  Tonnage  of  vessels,  British 
and  foreign,  sailing  and  steam,  that  entered 
with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  in  1883  : — London, 
6,589,594 ; Liverpool,  5,467,274 ; ditto  cleared, 
London,  4,810,680  ; Liverpool,  5,167,568.  This 
agrees  with  the  rank  given  to  those  two  ports 
in  the  table  on  p.  630,  but  it  seems  to  us  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  diagram  on  p.  628. 
Even  taking  “ Tonnage  of  vessels  entering 
ports  ” to  include  both  entrances  and  clear- 
ances, London  is  only  765,000  tons  in  excess 
of  Liverpool,  instead  of  nearly  3,500,000  toms, 
as  shown  on  the  diagram.  This  is  a matter 
demanding  explanation,  in  a book  which  we 
have  found  to  be  generally  accurate.  We 
suppose  that  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  has  included 
coasting  traffic,  which  is  not  given  by  the 
“ Statistical  Abstract  ” ; but,  even  so,  the  pro 
portions  given  in  his  diagram,  and  in  Ap- 
pendix V.,  differ  so  materially  from  the  figures 
cited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  in  his  standard 
work  on  “ The  Design  and  Construction  of 
Harbours,”  as  to  call  for  clear  explanation,  as 
well  as  for  definite  citation  of  authority.  The 
form  of  diagram  employed,  if  made  to  show 
bo:h  entrances  and  clearances,  of  both  foreign 


STONE  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

CT  M.  rowis  BALE,  M.I.M  E.,  A.M.I.C.E. 
iLTHOUGII  the  conversion  of  stone 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  mechanical  arts,  its  conversion 
by  means  of  machinery,  in  an  ad- 


vanced form,  is  quite  of  modern  origin.  A 
few  years  since,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of 
wages  in  vogue,  operative  masons’  strikes,  and 
other  causes,  a very  considerable  impetus  was 
given  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
engineering ; however,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  depression  in  everything  relating  to 
the  building  industries,  the  introduction  into 
more  general  use  of  machinery  for  the  conver- 
sion of  stone  has  been  very  slow.  This  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  in  one  or 
two  cases  machinery  was  erected  in  which  the 
principle  of  working  was  ill-adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  stone  operated  on,  and  partial 
failure  was  the  result.  There  can,  nevertheless, 
be  but  little  doubt  that,  by  judicious  selection, 
machinery  can  be  made  to  effect  an  immense 
saving  over  hand-labour. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  important  that  the 
stone  it  is  desired  to  work  be  suitable  for 
machine  conversion.  Most  kinds  of  stone  can 
be  sawn  without  much  difficulty,  but  when 
they  are  required  to  be  dressed  to  a fine  sur- 
face, or  moulded,  difficulties  varying  with  the 
character  of  the  stone  present  themselves. 
Stones  of  the  nature  of  Portland,  Bath,  York, 
and  Caen,  and  most  kinds  of  freestones,  can  be 
readily  worked  by  machinery  if  they  are 
tolerably  free  and  even  in  texture  and  hard- 
ness. Hard  grit  stones  or  flag  paving,  mag- 
nesian limestones,  and  oolites  may  be  dressed 
to  a plane  surface.  Granite  also  can  be 
dressed  to  a plane  surface.  Slate,  unless  it  be 
rotten  or  shaly  in  its  character,  may  be  worked 
by  machinery  with  facility. 

Stones  which  contain  much  shelly  fossil 
deposit,  especially  if  this  be  hard  and  crystal- 
line, are  unsuitable,  as  also  are  very  tender 
stones.  From  a casual  inspection  of  a stone, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  it  will  work  or  not  ; the  best  way  is  to 
try  it  practically.  Within  the  scope  of  this 
article  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  most  advanced 
machines  for  sawing,  dressing,  and  moulding 
purposes. 

For  rapid  sawing  of  the  softer  stones  used 
in  building  construction,  the  circular  saw  has 
quite  out-paced  the  ordinary  horizontal  blade, 
as  with  a well-constructed  machine  of  this  class 
from  150  to  250  running  feet  can  be  cut  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours  ; if  two  saws  are  mounted 
they  can  be  used  for  squaring  the  faces  of  the 
blocks  at  the  rate  of  from  3 in.  to  9 in.  run  per 
minute,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  of  very 
considerable  value.  The  advantages  in  favour 
of  the  horizontal  blade  are  lower  first  cost,  and 
rather  cleaner  work.  In  connexion  with 
circular  saws  for  stone  conversion  the  most  im- 
portant point  is  the  construction  of  the  teeth  ; 
these,  which  are  usually  “false,”  should  be  of 
simple  form,  and  easily  and  cheaply  renewed. 
After  repeated  trials  we  can  recommend  those 
with  the  head  of  the  tooth  forged  into  a cupped 
or  trumpet  form  ; they  should  be  made  from 
the  best  rod  steel,  turned  at  the  cutting  edge, 
and  hardened.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this 
form  of  tooth  or  cutter  is,  that  when  its  edge  is 
dulled  or  chipped  it  can  be  turned  in  its  socket 
so  as  to  offer  a fresh  cutting  margin,  and  as  it 


wears  away  on  the  advancing  side,  the  tool  will 
and  coasting  trade,  distinguishing  each  at  each  offer  several  fresh  cutting  faces  before  it  is 


of  the  thirty-seven  ports  specified  in  the 
“ Statistical  Abstract,”  would  afford  interesting 
information  ; and  might  form  a basis  for  a 
general  comparison  of  the  harbours  and  docks 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Pottery  Exhibition  at  Delft. — The  Delft 
Section  of  the  Netherlands  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industry  will  open  an  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Delft,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1885,  to  be  devoted  to  Ceramic  Tiles  and  Stained 
Gla-s.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until 
the  31st  of  July.  Applications  for  space  must 
be  made  to  the  secretary,  at  Delft,  before  the 
15th  of  April,  and  exhibits  must  be  delivered 
before  May  15.—  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


entirely  worn  out.  The  tool  should  be  made 
sufficiently  long,  so  that  it  will  allow  of  its 
head  being  softened,  again  set  up,  turned,  and 
hardened.  As  regards  the  cutting  speed  of 
circular  saws  for  stone,  no  arbitrary  rule  can 
be  laid  down,  as  this  must  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  stone  operated  on.  A speed  at 
the  periphery  of  from  50  ft.  to  200  ft. 
per  minute,  or  with  a cutting-speed  varying 
from  3 in.  per  minute  in  hard  stone  up  to  12  in. 
in  soft  stone,  will  be  suitable.  The  cost  of 
tools  for  cutting,  say  200  ft.  run  of  sandstone, 
should  not  exceed  5s. 

In  cutting  very  difficult  stone,  such  as  that 
containing  pyrites,  the  cutting-tools  should  run 
very  slowly  indeed,  say  40  ft.  traverse  at  the 


periphery  per  minute,  or  they  will  be  found  t 
heat  red-hot,  and  will,  of  course,  at  once  b 
rendered  useless  ; the  feed  should  not  exceed 
2 in.  per  minute.  Some  difference  of  opinioi 
exists  as  to  the  advisability  of  sawing  ston 
with  circular  saws,  with  or  without  wate: 
Some  stones  can,  without  doubt,  be  readiL 
sawn  dry,  but  from  our  experience  we  prefe  i; 
wet  sawing,  as  it  keeps  the  tools  cool  and  pre  5 
vents  unnecessary  du.-d.  In  cutting  stone  wit 
circular-saws  the  strain  on  the  saw  spindle  am 
bearings  is  considerable  ; they  should,  thereforr 
be  strongly  supported  by  massive  side  standard 
and  the  bearing  surfaces  should  be  ample;  tlit " 
whole  framework  of  the  machine  should  be  c 
massive  construction,  to  overcome  excess!#  [. 
vibration  in  working.  Should  there  be  a jt 
on  the  saw-teeth  in  working,  they  will  1 
found  to  deteriorate  much  more  rapidly,  am 
the  work  turned  out  will  be  “galled,”  and  no 
so  true  on  the  face.  With  a well-constructe  \ 
circular  - saw  the  stone  should  leave  tl  ,, 
machine  sufficiently  true  to  enable  it  to  t 
bedded  or  jointed  without  further  preparatioi 
either  by  hand  or  on  the  planing-machine,  < 
rubbing-bed.  For  rapidly  squaring  larg 
blocks  of  stone  for  harbour  and  similar  work 
circular-saws  will  be  found  especially  valuabll 
and,  as  they  become  better  known  their  uti 
should  be  largely  extended.  For  dividing  ver 
large  blocks,  two  circular-saws,  placed  on 
above  the  other,  but  working  in  the  sain 
vertical  line  can  be  used.  For  joining  fli 
stones,  such  as  paving,  all  hand-labour  may  1 
saved  by  mounting  two  saws  so  as  to  trim  tw 
edges  and  make  them  parallel,  and  by  reversin 
the  stone  and  setting  it  square  by  these  side 
the  other  edges  may  be  served  in  a simili 
way.  _ & 

Although  the  advantage  of  machine  co:i| 
version  over  hand-labour  in  stone-sawing 
considerable,  it  is  much  greater  in  the  caU 
of  stone  - dressing  and  moulding -machine| 
In  the  early  machines  it  was  attempted  t| 
imitate  mechanically  the  action  of  the  mason| 
chisel  or  quarry  axe,  but  the  whole  of  theay 
devices  have  been  failures.  The  principle  in 
working  that  has  proved  most  successful  it 
dressing  plain  surfaces  on  stone  is  that 
circular  rolling  cutters,  and  for  mouldiili: 
stone,  a combination  of  revolving  cutters  an-; 
stationary  scraping  tools. 

For  dressing  plain  surfaces  the  circuit 
cutters  are  given  a determinate  rotation  cf 
their  own  axes  at  the  same  time  that  the 
are  carried  round  in  a circle.  It  is  found  thl 
with  a nicely-adjusted  rolling  action  there  ' 
very  little  attrition  between  the  stone  and  tl 
cutter,  and  that  this  is  chiefly  due  to  tl 
forward  movement  of  the  stone  ; at  the  sam 
time  little  heat  is  produced,  and  the  cutte 
edge  wears  away  very  slowly.  The  princip: 
of  working  may  be  stated  as  a rolling  pressun 
brought  to  bear  at  the  base  of  a certain  portict 
of  stone  with  the  intent  to  force  it  off.  Thed 
cutters  are  made  of  chilled  cast-iron,  or,  fci 
working  the  harder  kinds  of  stone,  of  chille 
cast-steel  ; the  cost  of  renewal  is  small  .h 
variety  of  machines  has  been  constructed 
in  which  a number  of  tools  of  varion 
types,  having  a circular  movement  in  i 
plane  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  ston 
are  employed.  To  successfully  work  theil 
mechanically  over  the  face  of  a stone  mar 
not  appear  very  difficult  in  theory,  but  it! 
practice  we  invariably  find,  when  a larg 
number  of  tools  are  employed,  that  they  vary  i1 
wear  from  difference  in  temper,  material,  di; 
from  the  work  they  have  to  perform  ; and  th 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  « 
the  failure  of  this  class  of  machines,  whethe 
for  working  stone,  wood,  or  other  material.  . 

The  amount  of  stone  that  can  be  dressed  oc 
the  best  type  of  machine  will  depend  large! 
on  (1)  the  nature  of  the  stone  being  worker 
(2)  the  size  of  the  blocks,  and  (3)  the  way  i 
which  the  machine  is  kept  constantly  supply 
with  stone.  With  the  ordinary  stones  used  r 
building  construction,  of  a moderate  degree  & 
hardness,  a fair  average  would  be  about  third; 
superficial  square  feet  per  hour,  premisinj' 
however,  that  only  a moderate  amount  of  stop 
had  to  be  removed.  The  cost  of  this,  allowm 
two  men  and  one  boy  to  supply  stone  an 
attend  to  the  machine,  would  amount  to  aboii 
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, whilst  an  average  price  to  dress  the  same 
hand  would  be  about  5s.,  leaving  a large 
pfit  and  surplus  for  contingencies.  These 
ices  would,  however,  vary  somewhat  in 
lerent  localities. 

Passing  to  stone  moulding  machines,  in  the 
)st  advanced  type  the  stone  is  subjected  to 
3 action  of  both  revolving  and  scraping 
pis.  The  mouldings  are  roughed  out  by 
iall  trumpet-shaped  steel  cutters,  similar 
those  already  mentioned  as  being  used 
I circular  sawing ; these  are  mounted  hori- 
atally  in  flat  tool  - holders,  arranged  in 
-ation  on  vertical  spindles,  the  sizes  of  the 
>1  - holders  being  graduated  according  to 
3 depth  of  the  various  members  of  the 
adding.  For  scraping  and  finishing  the 
>ne  to  the  desired  outline,  flat  profile  steel 
tters  are  used  mounted  in  tool-holders,  with 
rtical  and  horizontal  adjustments,  so  as  to 
ng  the  tool  to  act  either  on  the  side  or  upper 
rface  of  the  stone,  as  may  be  required.  For 
rking  under-cut  mouldings  the  table  carrying 
i stone  is  made  to  swivel,  or  the  stone  can 
mounted  in  a cradle.  For  moulding  and 
•facing  semicircular  windows,  and  such  like 
rved  work,  a revolving  table  is  generally 
ployed.  For  holding  shafts  and  pillars 
position  whilst  being  moulded  or  dressed, 
ustable  head-stocks  are  used. 

For  “checking ” deep  mouldings,  a circular 
v may  be  used  with  advantage.  This  is 
3d  on  the  top  of  the  other  tool-holders, 
l penetrates  into  the  stone  before  the  cutters 
lowing  it  come  into  play.  In  moulding 
ne,  all  complex  forms  of  cutters  should  be 
)ided  ; and  many  members  of  the  same 
ulding  should  not  be  formed  on  one  cutter, 
:ept  for  scraping  and  finishing  purposes,  and 
temper  of  the  tool  should  be  adjusted 
ording  to  the  hardness  or  nature  of  the 
ne  being  worked.  In  making  bevelled 
uldings,  the  stone  should,  if  possible,  be  sawn 
in  angle  before  being  put  on  the  machine, 
the  cutters,  having  thus  less  material 
remove,  are  subjected  to  less  strain  and 
sequent  wear.  At  the  same  time,  the  stone 
less  liable  to  “pluck”  in  the  working,  or 
ak  at  the  arrises.  For  moulding  purposes 
m in  favour  of  using  a combination  of 
Giving  cutters  for  roughing  out,  and  sta- 
lary  scraping  cutters  for  finishing,  in  pre- 
jnce  to  two  sets  of  stationary  cutters.  The 
d contact  of  the  roughing  cutters  with  the 
le  being  less,  the  friction  in  working  and 
power  required  to  drive  are  reduced  in 
ortion.  The  arrises,  too,  are  less  liable 
reak.  In  the  successful  application  of 
ae-working  machinery,  in  addition  to  the 
aciple  of  working  being  suited  to  the 
terial,  the  speed,  temper  of  the  cutters,  and 
rate  of  feed  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
ithe  stone,  as  what  may  be  right  in  one  case 
Jy, — owing  to  the  varying  character  of  the 
jterial  operated  on, — be  entirely  wrong  in 
sther.  For  example,  some  stones  may 
li  cut  or  forced  off  in  large  chips,  whilst 
iers  have  to  be  almost  scraped  or  ground 

I*; 

i-Vith  a suitable  machine  a large  range  of 
:k  may  be  turned  out,  such  as  architrave 
uldings,  cornices,  ovolos,  pilasters,  astragals, 
es,  scotias,  string,  and  other  straight,  under- 
and  curved  mouldings,  and  these  are  much 
nerior  to  hand-work,  both  in  the  sharpness 
.he  outlines  and  in  accuracy  of  finish.  The 
jaunt  of  work  that  can  be  performed  will,  of 
rse,  vary  with  the  section  of  the  moulding, 

» size  and  nature  of  the  stone,  and  the  num- 
of  changes  of  work.  The  following  state- 
at  of  work  done  by  a duplex-barrel  moulding 
.chine  was  taken  by  the  writer  from  the 
e-book  of  a machine  working  in  Portland 
ae  on  a large  contract : — String,  1 ft.  deep, 
|n.  projection,  50  ft.  run  per  day  of  twelve 
;irs  ; window-jambs,  6 in.  face,  full  of  mould- 
's, worked  both  sides,  150  ft.  run  per  day  ; 
iulded  steps,  twenty-four  per  day,  worked 
h sides,  with  four  steps  on  the  machine  at 
n time.  As  in  different  localities  the  condi- 
is  will  vary, — owing  to  the  varying  nature 
-he  work  and  the  prices  paid, — it  is  a some- 
at  difficult  task  to  compare  the  cost  of  hand 
jl  machine  moulding  work  by  absolute 
ires.  Our  practical  readers  will,  however, 


be  able  to  form  their  own  opinions  in  this 
matter.  Let  us  take  London  prices,  and  say 
about  90  superficial  feet  of  Portland  moulding 
be  worked  on  a machine  in  one  day,  at  an  outside 
cost  of  30s.  ; at  the  ordinary  price  of  London 
hand-labour,  90  ft.  of  Portland  moulding,  at 
Is.  2d.  per  foot  prime  cost,  would  amount  to 
5 1.  5s.  4d.,  which  leaves  a very  large  margin 
for  profit  and  contingencies. 

Another  advantage  that  machine-moulding 
will  be  found  to  have  over  hand-moulding  is 
that  the  work  is  better  done,  the  lines  being 
perfectly  straight,  and  the  edges  beautifully 
sharp,  and  should  a large  number  of  pieces  of 
one  moulding  have  to  be  worked  they  will  be 
found  absolutely  alike  in  section. 

In  concluding  these  notes,  the  successful 
operation  of  stone-working  machinery  as  a 
financial  investment  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
the  following  points  : — (1)  The  suitability  of 
the  stone  ; (2)  the  suitability  of  the  machine, 
the  tools,  and  the  principle  of  working  ; (3) 
the  constant  supply  of  material  to  be  worked  ; 
and  these  points  being  secured,  in  these  days 
of  high  wages,  short  hours,  and  extreme  com- 
petition, few  industrial  operations  can  show  a 
better  return. 


NOTES. 

first  trumpet-blast  to  herald  the 
|gg  |gikjl  approaching  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition  for  1886  was  sounded 
on  Monday  last,  when  the  Royal 
Commission  to  organise  the  Exhibition  met  for 
the  first  time  at  Marlborough  House,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 1 
Prince  referred  to  the  attractive  display  of 
Indian  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878, 
which  could  only  be  witnessed  by  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  population  of  these 
islands  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
proposed  Indian  Exhibition  on  English  ground 
will  be  a matter  of  the  greatest  interest  not 
only  in  an  artistic  sense,  but  to  some  extent 
in  a political  and  social  sense  also.  The 
Government  have  not  so  far  signified  any  in- 
tention of  making  a grant  in  aid  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, though  entirely  approving  of  it.  It 
seems  desirable  that  some  definite  and  sub- 
stantial aid  should  be  given  by  Government 
for  an  Exhibition  of  which,  owing  to  the  cost  of 
transport,  the  expenses  will  certainly  be 
abnormal,  and  which  is  of  quite  exceptional 
and  national  importance.  A guarantee  fund  has 
been  formed,  to  w hich  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Governments  have  contributed  51,000J.,  and 
the  Prince  had  to  acknowledge  the  cordial 
response  made  by  Corporations,  firms,  and 
individuals  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  invita- 
tions to  participate  in  the  guarantee.  The 
buildings  which  have  already  been  used  for 
the  Fisheries  and  Health  Exhibitions  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission 
on  fair  terms,  and  plans  of  them  showing  the 
available  space  have  been  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  various  Agents-General 
of  the  Colonies,  and,  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  the  Crown  and  other  Colonies,  and 
have  met  with  their  approval.  An  important 
variation  from  the  usual  conduct  of  such  exhibi- 
tions is  that  no  award  by  juries  is  to  be  given, 
but  only  a commemorative  medal  to  each 
exhibitor.  The  object  of  this,  as  explained  by 
the  Prince,  is  that  as  some  colonies,  from  their 
age  and  circumstances,  were  more  advanced 
than  others,  those  in  their  infancy  should  not 
be  placed  at  a disadvantage  in  an  exhibition 
from  which  all  thought  of  trade  rivalry  will  be 
excluded.  This  is,  we  think,  an  entirely 
desirable  regulation  ; indeed,  one  may  say  that 
awards  of  juries  in  many  large  exhibitions  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  scattered  so  thickly  as 
to  lose  their  real  value,  and  have  been  “worked” 
so  hard  by  those  who  have  obtained  them  as  to 
give  a most  disagreeably  advertising  character 
to  exhibitions  promoted  with  no  object  of  the 
kind.  The  details  of  the  executive  duties  will 
devolve  on  Sir  Philip  Cunlifie-Owen,  and  a 
special  Finance  Committee  has  been  appointed, 
consisting  of  Sir  John  Pose,  Sir  George  Bird- 
wood,  Mr.  Edward  Birkbeck,  Sir  Barrow 
Ellis,  and  Sir  William  Sargeaunt. 


PROFESSOR  LEONE  LEVI  has  published 
some  important  addenda  to  his  report  on 
the  wages  and  earnings  of  the  working  classes, 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  Times  in  January 
last.  The  estimates  then  given  of  the  value  of 
wages  came  down,  at  the  latest,  he  now  tells 
us,  only  to  the  middle  of  last  year,  and  the 
Professor  is  of  opinion  that  the  reduction 
which  has  since  taken  place  must  amount  to 
fully  15  per  cent,  on  the  rates  of  wages  in  the 
leading  branches  of  the  industry  of  the  country. 
As  the  year  1867,  from  which  the  comparison 
starts,  was  one  in  which  wages  had  fallen  by 
at  least  5 per  cent,  from  the  rate  of  1865,  the 
reduction  intimated  is  very  serious.  Mr.  Levi 
does  not  state  how  far  the  10  or  15  per  cent, 
reduction  now  under  debate  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  country  (as  shown  in  our  last  number], 
is  included  in  his  estimate.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  stated  advance  of  12-37  |jer  cent,  in 
the  rate  of  wages  per  wage-receiver  from  lfcC7 
to  the  middle  of  1884  is  altogether  swallowed 
up  by  the  admitted  decline, — to  say  nothing 
of  contingent  reductions.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  rent,  taxation,  and  almost 
all  the  expenses  of  life  are  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease, and  must  and  do  increase  with  the 
increase  of  population.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
rate  of  wages  increases  in  a corresponding 
manner,  the  working  man  is  steadily  getting 
worse  off.  And  this  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  due  attention  by  those  who  would  com- 
pare (without  bearing  expenditure  in  mind)  the 
wages  at  any  former  period  of  our  history 
with  those  now  paid,  when  they  are  paid. 


HORRESPONDENCE  in  re  the  West- 
minster  Hall  Restoration,  resumed  itself 
in  the  Times  on  Friday,  last  week,  in  the 
shape  of  two  letters  from  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
and  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  former  is  very  much 
more  to  the  point  than  he  sometimes  is,  though 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  whole  merit 
of  the  architectural  models  is  his  because  he 
talked  about  them  before,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably feel  perplexed  at  being  told  that  “ all  the 
Gothic  styles  used  straight  parapets”  and  not 
battlemented  ones.  Has  Sir  E.  Beckett,  at  one 
blow,  dismissed  the  Perpendicular  style  with 
costs,  or  how  ? We  quite  agree  in  disliking 
battlemented  parapets,  because  they  are  a 
weak  and  trivial  survival  of  a form  really 
belonging  to  military  engineering,  and  un- 
meaning when  used  as  an  architectural  orna- 
ment. Sir  E.  Beckett  recognises  the  cogency 
of  Mr.  Brewer’s  evidence  as  to  the  former 
state  of  the  site,  and  that  the  Hall  never 
could  have  been  outwardly  seen  from  the 
westward. 


MR.  BUTTERFIELD  thinks  the  small 
windows  very  mean  in  appearance,  but 
considers  this  a secondary  matter  compared 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
flying  buttresses  has  been  interfered  with. 
“ They  are  cruelly  treated  by  the  high- 
shouldered  walls  which  are  made  to  abut  upon 
them,  and  I trust  that  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  intends  to  give  a 
vote  upon  the  subject  will  first  survey,  from 
Poet’s  Corner,  the  one  buttress  of  the  Hall 
which  has  not  yet  been  disguised.  The  faults 
which  must  be  felt  to  belong  to  the  Hall  itself 
are  aggravated  by  the  model,  while  such  good 
points  as  the  peculiar  character  of  these  but- 
tresses in  their  isolation  are  overlooked,  mis- 
understood, and  destroyed.”  Mr.  Butterfield 
urges  that  we  can  only  do  justice  to  the  but- 
tresses by  leaving  them  in  their  isolated  con- 
dition, showing  fully  the  fine  outline  of  their 
arches.  We  should  not  object  to  a low  cloister 
between  the  buttresses,  which  rather  seem  to 
want  connexion  in  their  lower  portion,  pro- 
vided the  upper  portion  and  the  flying  but- 
tresses are  left  free.  The  built-up  models,  the 
higher  one  at  all  events,  if  carried  out,  would 
simply  involve  the  spoiling  of  the  effect  of  the 
architecture  (if  it  should  remain  permanently 
visible)  for  the  sake  of  a piece  of  archteological 
trifling.  Mr.  Butterfield,  by  the  way,  has  the 
courage  to  suggest  that  both  the  value  of  the 
Norman  masonry  and  the  possible  damage  to 
it  (by  being  left  exposed)  “ have  been  perhaps 
a little  exaggerated.”  We  should  be  disposed 
to  say  so  too.  This  is  probably  the  only  age 
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in  architecture  in  which  people  would  have 
gone  on  their  knees  in  this  way  to  an  old 
remnant  of  wall,  and  worshipped  it.  Preserve 
it  by  all  means  ; but  do  not  make  an  idol  ot 
•old  stones,— even  Norman  ones.  In  reference 
to  this  point  the  “ Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings”  circulate  a pamphlet 
on  the  question,  in  which  the  solemn  fetish- 
worship  paid  to  this  remnant  of  Norman 
walling  really  approaches  the  borders  of  lunacy. 


AVENNA  is  not  usually  accounted  a lively 
place,  but,  in  the  matter  of  Byzantine 
archaeology,  the  local  savants  show  a praise- 
worthy energy  and  zeal.  A museum  is  in 
process  of  formation  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  gather  together  all  the  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  metal-work,  &c.,  which  are 
constantly  coming  to  light  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  have  been  hitherto  so  scattered 
as  to  be  only  available  with  great  difficulty  for 
scientific  purposes.  The  collection  is  to  find  a 
home  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Ravenna 
.Library,  and  is  to  be  under  the  directorship  of 
the  sculptor  Henrico  Pazzi.  It  is  hoped  that 
nt  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  may  be 
available  to  the  public.  At  present  all  is  in 
confusion,  but  even  a passing  glance  shows  that 
the  material  is  valuable  and  abundant.  Some 
generous  owners  have  presented  their  dis- 
coveries to  the  museum  ; the  possessions  of 
others  are  only  on  loan,  and  are  labelled  with 
their  owners’  names.  Noticeable  among  the 
scattered  monuments  massed  together  in  dis- 
order are  a beautiful  fragment  of  a cornice 
found  in  the  courtyard  of  St.  Vitale  ; two 
capitals,  provenance  unknown  ; one  side  of 
an  altar  of  the  sixth  century  with  a delicate 
column  and  capital  as  support,  found  by  a 
countryman  while  digging ; and  another 
capital  of  wonderful  intricacy,  found  in  the 
garden  of  the  Archbishop  and  lent  by  him. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  has  done  wonders  for 
the  preservation  of  at  least  the  memory 
of  some  monuments  which  cannot,  as  yet, 
be  removed  and  placed  in  the  museum. 
Part  of  a beautiful  arch,  originally  belonging 
to  the  ciborium  of  the  Church  of  San  Pietro, 
in  Bagnacavallo,  a work  of  the  fifth  century, 
lay  for  a long  time  unnoticed  and  trodden 
upon  in  the  pavement.  It  has  been  photo- 
graphed, and  is  now,  though  in  part  defaced, 
rescued  from  further  destruction  by  being 
placed  in  the  wall  of  the  church.  Another 
fragment  of  a tympanum  has  been  found, 
built  in  beneath  a column  in  S.  Francesso, 
and  has  been  photographed,  but  from  its 
position  cannot  be  moved.  Sometimes  the 
Museum  finds  that  its  action  comes  in 
too  late;  for  instance,  a Byzantine  capital, 
found  in  Ravenna,  was  sold  to  a dealer,  and 
resold  to  the  architect  who  was  at  the  time 
restoring  S.  Stefano  at  Bologna,  where  it  now 
stands.  Owing  to  the  marshy  position  of 
Ravenna,  draining  operations  have  constantly 
to  be  carried  on,  and  it  is  in  course  of  these 
works  that  monuments  frequently  come  to 
light.  Smaller  objects  of  interest  in  the 
museum  are  two  metal  crosses  adorned  with 
extremely  rude  Byzantine  work  (both  found  in 
the  Duumo  behind  a sarcophagos), — a beautiful 
necklet  of  pearls  and  gold  work  of  the  sixth 
century,  found  during  excavations  in  the  crypt 
of  S.  Francesso,  and  some  eoins  and  weights 
of  coarse  workmanship.  Scarcely  less  valuable 
than  this  work  of  collecting  scattered  monu- 
ments in  the  museum  is  the  systematic  repro- 
duction by  photography  of  sculptured  and 
architectural  details  either  too  remote  for  con- 
venient personal  inspection  or  exposed  to  decay 
from  the  action  of  the  weather.  Sig.  Ricci  has 
just  recently  made  a series  of  photographs  of 
the  decorative  details  of  the  tomb  of  Theodoric. 
Oasts  of  the  original  are  taken,  and  the  photo- 
graphs are  made  from  the  casts,  the  result 
being  that  the  student  gets  a clearer  notion 
from  a study  of  the  photographs  than  from  the 
actual  monument  itself,  unless  he  be  provided 
with  scaling-ladders.  The  photographs,  it  is 
understood,  are  taken  with  a special  view  to 
the  publication  of  this  monument  in  a work 
hortly  to  appear  in  Berlin. 


j N a recent  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
> sewers  in  the  district  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  Bromley  (Kent)  Mr.  Rogers  Field 
makes  some  special  observations  in  regard  to 
the  causes  of  offensive  smells  from  sewers. 
The  sewerage  in  the  district  being  on  the 
separate  system,  and  the  population  rather 
scattered,  the  flow  of  sewage  is  small ; and 
though  the  sewers  are  generally  well  laid,  there 
are  slight  irregularities  in  jointing,  of  little 
consequence  where  a good  flow  is  passing 
down  the  sewers,  but  sufficient  to  arrest  sewage 
matter  when  the  flow  is  small,  and  lead  to  an 
increasing  accumulation.  With  frequent  flush- 
ing this  accumulated  matter  would  be  washed 
away  before  it  has  time  to  putrify,  and  the 
smells  would  be  only  those  due  to  fresh 
sewage ; with  infrequent  flushing  the  evil 
would  obviously  be  much  greater.  The  smell 
from  putrid  sewage,  Mr.  Field  observes,  is 
undoubtedly  dangerous,  that  from  fresh 
sewage  is  not.  Another  defect  which  Mr. 
Field  notices  as  exemplified  in  the  Bromley 
district  sewerage,  and  one  to  be  guarded 
against,  is  bad  construction  of  the  open 
some  cases  these  were  rough  in  surface  finish, 
channels  at  the  bottoms  of  manholes.  In 
thereby  arresting  solid  matter  ; in  some  cases 
the  channels  have  sunk  so  as  to  form  small 
basins  for  the  collection  of  sewage.  No  wonder 
in  such  a case  a bad  smell  should  find  its  way 
through  the  grid  of  the  manhole.  Another  point 
noted  in  the  report  is  that  the  sewers  are  all  the 
same  size, — 12  in.  diameter.  The  one  which 
has  the  greatest  duty  to  perform  never  runs 
more  than  one  quarter  full  : consequently 
those  which  have  less  duty  must  be  too  large, 
to  the  peril  of  the  proper  flow  of  the  sewage. 


T^HE  annual  loan  exhibition  of  pictures  at 
J-  St.  Jude’s  Schools,  Whitechapel,  is  open 
this  week  and  next,  and  is  attracting  large 
attendances  in  the  neighbourhood.  Visitors 
from  the  West  may  find  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  there  their  acquaintance  with  some 
notable  works.  There  is  Sir  F.  Leighton’s 
large  “ Alcestis,”  the  struggle  of  Hercules  with 
Death,  and  Mr.  Watts’s  “Britomart”  and 
“ Esau,”  and  the  “ Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau”; 
Mr.  Crane’s  “ Allegory  of  Human  Life,”  which 
may  be  remembered  in  the  Grosvernor  Gallery; 
a very  fine  selection  of  the  works  of  Israels  ; 
Mr.  Poynter’s  “Zenobia”  and  “Helen”;  a 
considerable  number  of  small  but  beautiful 
sea  pieces  by  Mr.  Brett,  and  many  other  works 
by  eminent  painters.  There  is  one  remarkable 
picture  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  which  has  never 
before  been  exhibited, — “ Godiva,”—  not  the 
ordinary  “nude  study”  affair  to  which  that 
title  generally  introduces  us,  but  Godiva  faint- 
ing and  helped  off  her  horse  by  her  women  at 
the  close  of  her  ordeal,  with  a countenance 
almost  painfully  expressive  of  mental  strain 
and  suffering.  Mr.  Watts  never  takes  an  old 
subject  of  this  kind  in  hand  without  giving  a 
new  and  deeper  reading  to  it. 


THE  annual  exhibition  at  Mr.  Wallis’s 
Gallery,  which  opened  to  the  public  this 
week,  is  rather  above  than  below  the  average 
of  the  exhibitions  at  this  gallery.  There  is  a 
fine  Meissonier  (10),  which  in  itself  is  some- 
thing to  say,  for  Meissonier  has  not  been 
frequent  of  late  in  English  exhibitions.  There 
is  a very  fine  Gfrome,  “Botzaris”  (33),  a single 
figure  enthroned  amid  beautiful  decorative 
surroundings  ; there  is  a fine  example  of  Corot 
also.  To  name  these  three  (though  none 
of  them  are  new  works)  is  enough  to  make 
the  exhibition,  if  the  rest  of  the  walls  were 
bare.  Professor  Muller  sends  “ Bazaar  Street, 
Cairo”  (15) ; Herr  Heffner  has  some  fine  works 
in  his  last  manner,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  what  a decided  mannerist  he  is. 
The  two  other  large  pictures  are  not  highly 
successful  ; one  by  R4v6sz  (a  new  contributor) 
represents  “Sandor  Petrifi”  (108),  a poet,  who 
is  called  the  Burns  of  Hungary,  and  is  a very 
Hungarian  Burns  indeed,  reciting  in  a thea- 
trical manner  to  a theatrical  audience  ; and 
of  the  other,  “ The  Genius  of  Pity  staying 
the  Vivisector’s  Hand  ” (88),  surely  the 
title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  of  the 
painter  (Gabriel  Max)  are  enough.  If  Mr. 
Wallis  is  to  keep  up  the  esthetic  standard  of 


his  gallery  he  should  not  let  that  sort  of  thin) 
in.  There  are  numerous  good  works  b: 
Chevilliard,  Laugee,  Van  Marcke,  A.  Holnii 
berg,  Allan  Schmidt,  Seiler,  E.  Frere,  an; 
others. 


THE  exhibition  of  the  works  of  decease: 

water-colour  artists  collected  by  the  Royr 
Society  of  Water-Colours  Art  Club,  which  wr 
open  for  a few  days  at  the  rooms  in  Pall  Ma 
East,  contained  a great  deal  of  highly  interestinb 
work.  In  the  coflection  were  included  severe 
examples  from  Sir  R.  Wallace’s  fine  collection 
of  works  of  Decamps  ; a fair  proportion  ol 
Turners,  including  the  two  little  masterpieceid 
“Grouse  Shooting”  and  “Woodcock  Shootingr 
from  the  same  owner  ; sundry  Cotmans  ; Mi; 
J.  P.  Seddon’s  Rossetti,  “ Giotto  painting  tl 
Portrait  of  Dante  ”;  a good  many  of  Mr> 
Angell’s  exquisite  bird  pictures,  &c.  Then’ 
was  a considerable  proportion  of  architectural 
work  in  the  collection,  some  of  it  of  remark; 
able  character.  We  noticed  especially  some  a 
De  Witte’s  drawings,  notably  an  interior  f. 
Haarlem,  which  is  not  indeed  artistically  effec 
tive,  but  which,  as  a clean,  hard,  precise,  an; 
realistic  representation  of  architecture,  is  ui 
surpassable.  Prout  was  well  represented,  an; 
there  was  a fine  row  of  great  blotted  (rathe; 
than  painted)  landscapes  by  David  Cox  at  tl 
upper  end  of  the  room. 


UNDER  the  title  “ Echoes  from  Hellas; 

there  is  to  be  brought  out,  by  Messrs 
Marcus  Ward  & Co.,  the  letter- press  of  tl 
“ Tale  of  Troy,”  as  performed  some  little  tire, 
since  at  Cromwell  House,  and  that  of  the  stoil: 
of  Orestes  (from  iEschylus),  which  is  to  1 
produced  during  the  season  at  King’s  Colleg 
The  text  in  both  cases  is  by  Professor  War' 
and  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  undertaken  p 
supervise  and  arrange  the  illustrations  of  tl 
book  as  a whole,  which  will  also  includ 
designs  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Messrs.  Poyntei 
G.  F.  Watts,  F.  Sandy s,  and  Professor  de  i( 
Motte.  We  have  no  doubt  the  volume  wb 
prove  a very  charming  one ; though  we  have  an 
impression  that  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  Greek  mai 
be  a little  too  much  tinged  with  Meditevalisi 
for  the  occasion  in  hand. 


STREET  PAVING. 

One  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  growth  an 
development  of  American  cities  is  the  conditio" 
of  the  streets  and  roadways,  which  are  usualli 
the  last  things  to  be  thought  of.  Streets,  bob; 
in  the  older  towns  and  cities  of  the  East,  as  wev 
as  in  the  newer  communities  of  the  Far  Wesf 
are  laid  out  and  planned  of  magnificent  distance 
and  noble  breadth  ; but  while  the  buildings  tba 
spring  up  with  such  rapidity  on  either  side  ar 
costly,  and  often  palatial  in  character,  nobody 
ever  seems  to  think  of  the  roadway  between! 
which  is  frequently  so  neglected  that  it  is  no 
only  an  eyesore,  but  a serious  danger  to  th 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  course,  in  th 
large  cities,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia! 
Boston,  Chicago,  &c.,  the  thoroughfares  through 
which  the  main  traffic  of  the  cities  passes  haw 
more  or  less  care  taken  of  them,  as  are  alan 
those  of  the  most  artistic  and  expensive  suburbs; 
but  once  we  step  aside  from  these,  we  find 
an  unkempt  and  filthy  roadway  which  woulc 
disgrace  the  very  lowest  mining  village  in  Grea; 
Britain.  The  very  first  thing  that  strikes  th; 
traveller  on  his  first  visit  te  New  York  is  thi 
magnificence  and  solidity  of  the  Broadway  ant 
the  squalor  and  neglected  condition  of  the  street;! 
that  open  out  of  it  on  each  side.  A drive  (not  by 
tram-car)  from  the  dock  to  his  hotel  will  set  th; 
new  arrival  in  a state  of  acute  alarm  at  th; 
holes  and  the  ruts  over  whch  he  is  jolted,  ant 
he  will  probably  have  suffered  more  during  thf 
two  or  three  miles  ride  than  during  all  the  thret 
thousand  miles  by  steamer  from  Liverpool  < 
indeed,  a short  investigation  will  convince  bin 
that  New  York  in  this  respect  is  a whited 
sepulchre,  though,  unfortunately,  its  bat 
example  is  copied  by  seven- tenths  of  the  otheii 
towns  in  the  States.  One  reason,  perhaps,  why 
the  American  town  dwellers  have  come  to  regarc 
the  condition  of  things  with  equanimity  is  th< 
fact  that  the  tramway  system  is  so  enormously 
and  universally  developed  that,  as  a rale,  other 
public  vehicles  are  in  no  demand,  and  when  they 
are  employed  an  unconscionable  and  prohibitory 
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tariff  is  asked.  The  consequence  is  that  not 
one  in  a hundred  thousand  ever  travels  other- 
wise than  by  tram-car,  which,  indeed,  has 
become  a necessity  from  the  extreme  length  of 
the  journeys  ; and  as  the  pitfalls  on  cither  side 
the  rails  are  not  felt  by  the  inmates  of  the  car 
they  are  supremely  indifferent  to  the  discom- 
forts of  those  on  foot. 

It  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  in  the 
case  of  a Far  West  city,  like  Omaha  or 
Cheyenne,  that  the  streets  are  looked  upon  as 
improvements  that  can  wait,  but  the  inhabitants 
1 seem  to  forget  that  the  very  breadth  of  the 
roadway  may  be  a serious  sanitary  drawback, 

I inasmuch  as  it  offers  harbourage  for  many 
; inches  of  mud  and  sewage,  the  liquid  portion 
of  which  naturally  gravitates  to  stagnate  at  the 
! sides.  Crossings  are  only  possible  at  long 
; intervals,  and  then  by  a rickety  plank  - way, 
i which,  in  wet  weather,  generally  secures 
i ducking  to  the  wayfarer.  These  remarks, 
i which  occurred  to  the  writer  after  an  acquaint- 
i ance  with  a great  number  of  American  cities, 
will  serve  to  introduce  a more  intimate  know- 
i ledge  of  the  Philadelphia  paving,  which  has 
■ recently  been  the  subject  of  a special  report, 
i containing  some  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
i mation  on  street  paving  in  general.  Philadelphia 
has  1,060  miles  of  streetway,  of  which  573 
! consist  of  paved  street,  447  macadamised, 
iand  443  of  unpaved.  The  former  category 
j possesses  the  following  characters  : — 

: Cobble 9,113,925  so.  yds.,  or  9 

I Granite  blocks  654,148 
Asphalte 26,396  ” 


I pr.  cnt.  of  the  whole 

Sf  „ „ 

$ „ „ 


Total 9,793,469 


I Practically,  therefore,  what  is  paved 
; Philadelphia  is  of  cobble,  which  is  laid  upon 
:a  bed  of  loamy  gravel  without  any  sand,  the 
isize  of  the  stones  being  very  irregular  and 
'.varying  from  3 in.  to  15  in.  in  size.  The  granite 
■ blocks  do  not  appear  to  be  laid  very  carefully, 
as  they  are  not  cemented,  while  the  granite 
(itself  is  of  different  qualities;  and,  as  the 
ssystem  of  repairs  is  that  of  letting  out  a 
Idistrict  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  a year’s  super- 
intendence, the  condition  of  the  pavement  gene- 
rally leaves  a good  deal  to  be  desired.  Phila- 
delphia specially  needs  good  and  enduring 
street  pavements,  because  the  streets  them- 
iselves  are  unusually  narrow  (from  50  ft.  to 
SO  ft.),  leaving  only  26  ft.  and  34ft.  respectively 
for  the  roadway  between  the  curbs,  and  even 
this  space  is  so  taken  up  by  the  tramway  that 
the  carriage-way  on  each  side  is  reduced  to 
,10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  width.  Macadam  is  princi- 
pally used  in  the  suburban  portions  of  the 
nty,  being  usually  10  in.  deep,  and  composed  of 
iolue  gneiss  rock. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  under 
;he  circumstances,  the  cobble  pavement  should 
oe  condemned  in  the  report,  as  entirely  unfit 
or  use  in  so  large  a city.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  the  stones  in  an  even  position, 
owing  to  their  irregular  shapes,  while  the 
numerous  rifts  and  crannies  afford  access  to 
jmmense  quantities  of  street  filth,  which  cannot 
>e  got  away,  and  continually  give  forth  in- 
;unous  odours.  The  committee,  therefore, 
i-ecommends  that  no  more  cobble  pavements 
mould  be  ever  laid  down,  but  as  it  is  impossible 
io  to  deal  with  the  existing  pavements  as  to  be 
ble  to  do  away  with  them  altogether,  it  also 
:ecommends  that  very  stringent  reforms  be 
uade,  wherever  repairs  are  wanted,  as  to  the 
aymg  down  of  the  materials.  The  main  points 
ire,  that  the  stones  should  be  broken  of  a 
imform  size,  and  none  should  be  used  less  than 
or  more  than  7 in.  in  size,  while  they 
hould  also  be  laid  with  the  greatest  dimension 
' ertical.  The  red  gravel  upon  which  the  stones 
■re  now  placed  contains  about  16  per  cent,  of 
lay,  and  this,  it  is  advised,  should  be  used  only 
s a sub-foundation,  spread  to  the  depth  of 
1 m.,  and  well  rammed  or  rolled.  On  it  should 
e spread  a layer  of  clean,  sharp,  river  sand, 
mt  less  than  -gL.  jn.  jn  8jzej  an(j  qUjte  free 
rom  impurities;  and  when  all  this  has  been 
roperly  set,  washed  pebble  should  be  raked 
ver  the  surface  to  fill  up  the  joints,  and  the 
mole  rammed  with  a heavy  rammer.  The 
lost  important  part  of  the  inquiry  is,  of  course, 
he  best  kind  of  pavement  to  be  pnt  down 
mere  none  exists,  or  where  the  cobble  can  be 
uperseded  with  advantage;  and  here  the 
pinion  of  experts  runs  in  favour  of  granite 
.locks  and  asphalte,  either  as  sheet  as- 
6 aS  blocks.  The  wood  pavement, 
itnougfl  possessing  many  advantages,  has  been 
i ell  considered,  but  rejected  on  the  score  of 


cost  of  maintenance  and  construction.  The 
wood  pavement  of  Paris  has  a first  cost  of  16s. 
per  yard,  while  the  contract  price  for  repairs 
(to  run  for  eighteen,  years)  is  2s.  (all  but  one 
halfpenny)  per  yard  per  annum,  making  the 
total  expense  during  the  eighteen  years. 
21.  Us.  4d.  per  yard, — undoubtedly  a much 
heavier  undertaking  than  either  granite  or 
asphalte.  It  has  been  determined,  therefore, 
to  use  the  granite  blocks  where  the  distance 
between  rail  and  curb  (or  curb  and  curb)  is  less 
than  20  ft.,  or,  indeed,  in  any  situation  where 
the  travel  is  heavy  and  continuous.  It  is  to  be 
used  also  in  all  streets,  whatever  the  width, 
where  the  grade  is  steeper  than  3 in  100.  In 
open  spaces,  where  the  travel  is  slight,  and  the 
area  wide,  sheet  asphalte  is  to  be  laid  down,  as 
also  in  streets  where  there  are  no  tramways, 
and  which  mainly  consist  of  dwelling-houses. 
Block  asphalte  is,  however,  cheaper,  and  more 
readily  dealt  with,  though  it  has  not  such  good 
wearing  qualities  as  the  other  kind.  Thegranite 
blocks  should  be  laid  upon  a bed  of  strong, 
clean  gravel,  formed  to  the  cross-section  of  the 
street ; but  if  the  travel  is  heavy,  it  is  quite 
worth  the  expense  of  having  a 6-in.  foundation 
of  concrete,  which  will  make  the  pavement 
Bafe  under  all  contingencies,  and  does  not  add 
to  the  cost  more  than  3s.  4d.  per  square  yard. 
It  is  not  every  kind  of  granite  that  is  suitable 
for  pavement  blocks,  hard  basaltic  stone,  that 
takes  a polish  under  wear,  being  quite 
as  objectionable  as  a softer  quality,  as  well  as 
gneiss  and  all  rocks  that  are  laminated  in 
texture.  The  blocks  must  necessarily  vary 
from  4£  in.  to  8 in.  in  thickness,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  travel,  but,  as  a rule,  narrow 
blocks  give  firmer  footing  to  a horse  and  cause 
less  noise ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  must 
not  be  carried  too  far,  on  pain  of  injuring  the 
strength  of  the  block.  Each  block  should  be 
regular  in  shape,  with  rectangular  edges  and 
smooth  faces,  and  they  should  invariably  be 
laid  with  tar-cemented  joints,  so  as  to  make 
the  surface  waterproof.  Nothing  is  more 
destructive  to  a pavement  than  open  joints,  for 
access  is  given  to  all  kinds  of  moisture  "and 
stable  urine,  which  ferment,  thereby  loosening 
the  joint,  making  the  atmosphere  of  the  street 
extremely  unwholesome,  and  even  penetrating 
into  the  draiuage  system  of  the  houses.  The 
expense  of  this  most  necessary  precaution  is 
very  trifling,  only  3^  gallons  of  tar  being  needed 
to  every  square  yard  at  a cost  of  Is.  The 
general  cost  of  laying  down  granite  blocks  tar- 
coated  as  above  may  be  taken  per  square  yard 
as  follows : — 

6 in.  deep.  7 in.  deep.  8 in.  deep. 

Cost  of  blocks 7e.  2^d.  ...  8s.  Od.  ...  9s  Cd 

Cost  of  lading 3 2*  ...  3 5 ...  3 7 


Total  10  6 


12  7 


Asphalte  is  of  various  kinds  and  preparations, 
but  the  most  valuable  may  be  soon  summed  up. 
That  which  is  most  in  favour  in  Paris  and  other 
Continental  cities  is  the  asphalte  comprime, 
made  from  an  amorphous  limestone,  naturally 
impregnated  with  bitumen.  This  material  has 
its  habitat  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  as  well  as 
in  Hanover  and  Sicily.  Its  after-treatment  is 
simple,  consisting  of  powdering  placing  on  a 
concrete  foundation,  and  thoroughly  compress- 
ing by  ramming  and  rolling.  The  American 
asphalte  mastic,  with  which  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton is  almost  entirely  paved,  is  an  artificial 
compound,  made  of  Trinidad  bitumen,  powdered 
stones,  and  sharp  sand.  Then  there  is  the  coal- 
tar  concrete,  which  is  much  used,  but  is  not 
really  an  asphalte  at  all,  though  improperly 
called  so.  It  has  a foundation  of  broken  stone 
and  coal  tar,  with  a top  surface  of  sand  or  fine 
pebbles  and  tar,  made  into  a mastic,  spread  and 
rolled  like  the  others.  But  this  latter,  though 
cheap  and  easily  manipulated,  has  a serious 
drawback,  and  that  is,  its  being  a product  of 
gas  tar,  obtained  by  intercepting  the  destructive 
distillation,  when  it  has  reached  a certain  point. 
The  atmospheric  influence  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed when  laid  down,  causes  gradual  oxidation, 
so  that  the  tar  loses  its  cementing  qualities,  with 
the  result  of  the  sand  losing  its  cohesion,  and 
the  pavement  pretty  quickly  disintegrating. 
The  American  asphalte  mastic  car  be  laid 
down  for  9s.  per  square  yard;  and  as  it  is 
cheaper  and  less  slippery  than  the  comprime 
it  is  to  be  principally  used  in  Philadelphia. 
All  asphaltes  require  an  absolutely  rigid 
and  unyielding  foundation,  the  best  being  a 
concrete  of  hydraulic  cement  of  at  least  6 in.  in 
thickness;  and  not  only  must  the  materials  be 
essentially  good  and  pure  of  their  kind  if  the 


pavement  is  to  have  any  wearing  character, 
but  the  contract  for  maintenance  should  be 
carefully  specified  as  to  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidence or  dilapidation  needing  repair,  for 
otherwise  there  is  no  class  of  work  so  open  to 
scamping  and  dispute  as  this.  Asphalte  blocks 
are  made  of  Trinidad  asphalte  and  small 
particles  of  limestone  moulded  under  heavy 
pressure.  The  best  size  is  about  12  in.  in 
length  by  4 in.  wide  and  5 in.  deep,  and  being- 
uniform,  the  joints  are  extremely  narrow  and 
soon  unite  so  as  to  make  the  pavement  com- 
pact and  waterproof.  The  cost,  including  a 
foundation  of  gravel  and  sand,  is  about  8s.  6d. 
per  square  yard. 

The  commissioners  for  reporting  on  the 
Philadelphia  city  re-paving,  wind  up  with  some 
excellent  suggestions  which  are  applicable  to 
any  town  or  city,  no  matter  where  it  is.  They 
are  to  the  following  effect.  The  crown  or 
transverse  section  of  the  pavement  should  be 
the  arc  of  a circle,  with  versine  about  -g1^  of 
the  chord,  or,  say,  for 

Streets,  26  ft.  wide,  crown  4 in. 

„ 34  ft.  „ 5 in. 

„ 60  ft.  „ 7 in. 

„ 70  ft.  „ 10  in. 

In  wider  streets  these  may  be  slightly 
reduced,  when  the  horizontal  slope  exceeds 
three  -j-^.  The  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
curb  to  the  surface  of  the  pavement  at  the  curb 
should  be  between  5 in.  and  7 in.,  depending 
on  the  width  of  the  street.  Wherever  the 
ground  is  soft  and  full  of  springs,  “ blind  ” or 
broken  stone  drains  should  be  laid  under  the 
foundation,  connected  at  their  lower  ends  with 
drain-pipes  leading  into  the  nearest  sewer.  No 
sewer  pipe  intended  to  carry  house  drainage 
should  be  laid  with  open  joint  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  soil,  as  in  such  a case  the  Boil  is 
sure  to  become  polluted,  and  insanitary  results 
follow. 

The  cost  of  this  undoubtedly  heavy  under- 
taking of  paving  so  extensive  a city  as  Phila- 
delphia, or  rather  as  much  of  it  as  is  to  be  re- 
paved, is  thus  estimated  approximatively  : — 

1.000. 000  sq.  jds.  of  granite  block  at  14s.  74d.  £730, 00O 

6.000. 000  „ „ 10  5 3,12  ,'  00 

1.100.000  „ sheet  asphalte  „ 9 0 495,000 

300,000  „ asphalte  block  „ 8 5 1*6,00} 

8.400.000  „ Total £4,471,000' 

From  this  has  to  be  deducted  252.000Z.  for 
the  value  of  8,400.000  yards  of  cobble,  leaving 
the  net  cost  as  4,219,000Z.  It  is  also  advised 
that  an  expenditure  should  be  made  each  year 
of  400.000Z.  in  laying  fifty  miles  of  improved 
pavement,  at  which  rate  all  the  old  cobble  streets 
would  be  entirely  replaced  in  ten  or  eleven 
years. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

As  our  last  letter  predicted,  the  French 
Government  will  entrust  to  M.  Alfred  Darcel 
the  direction  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny.  The 
successor  of  M.  Du  Sommerard,  who  was  born 
at  Rouen  in  1818,  has  long  enjoyed  in  artistic 
and  more  especially  in  archeeological  circles  a 
reputation  which  seemed  to  point  him  out 
especially  for  a post  which  is  also  of  a very 
special  character.  M.  Darcel,  among  whose 
numerous  works  we  may  mention  “ Les  Arts 
Industrie^  du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance,” 
“ Un  Recueil  des  Faience  Italiennes,”  and 
“ Excursions  artistiques  en  Angleterre,”  has  also 
distinguished  himself  by  some  articles  of  great 
erudition  on  the  mise-en-scene  of  the  theatre. 
His  successor  in  the  “ Direction  des  Beaux 
Arts”  is  far  from  occupying  any  such  im- 
portant artistic  position.  M.  Gerspach,  who 
owes  his  administrative  good  fortune  to  M. 
Maurice  Richard,  the  last  Minister  of  Fine  Arts 
under  the  Empire,  has  arrived  rather  late  at 
hisartistique  apprenticeship,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  our  great  national  manufactures  demands 
rather  more  obvious  and  definite  capabilities. 

The  decision  taken  by  the  Municipal  Council, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  popular 
opera,  has  completely  deceived  our  expectations. 
The  question,  as  we  before  said,  was  that  of 
arranging  for  first-class  popular  representations, 
at  reduced  prices,  assisted  by  an  annual  sub- 
vention of  300,000  francs.  In  principle  it  was 
approved,  but,  at  the  last  moment,  the  Council 
drew  back.  It  was  found,  apparently,  that 
“ Spartan  black  bread  ” was  better  fitted  for 
Parisian  electors  than  the  regal  fare  of  the 
Athenian  Republic ; and  the  Opera,  deprived  of 
its  subvention,  continues  to  reserve  for  the 
children  of  fortune  the  chefs  d’ceuvre  of  its 
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reperMre.  The  deci.ion  is  neither  intelligent  | interest  of  this  project,  it  is  certainly  pleneanter 


uor  in  the  true  rfense,  democratic;  but  it 
hoped  that  the  Council —which  knows  how  to 
do  generous  things  at  times,— will  better  consult 
the  interests  of  the  Parisian  populace  in  under- 


taking shortly  the  construction  of  a “ Bourse  de 
Commerce”;  and,  finally,  in  endeavouring  to 


settle  the  question  of  cheap  lodgings,  a question 
which  the  continued  crisis  in  trade  renders  a 
very  grave  one. 

In  regard  to  the  former  point,  the  recent  vote 
of  the  Municipal  Council  will  modify  materially 
the  aspect  of  one  of  the  most  crowded  quarters 
of  Paris,  while  it  will  render  possible  the 
necessary  relief  to  the  Halles  Centrales. 

It  is  in  the  Halle  aux  Bids, — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Bourse,  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and  the  Town-hall, 
that  the  long-demanded  Bourse  Commerciale 
will  be  installed.  The  Halle  aux  Bles  is  an 
immense  rotunda,  erected  in  1769,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  H6tel  des  Soissons.  the  construction  of 
which  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  confided  to 
Jacques  Bullant.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a net- 
work of  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  future  Bourse  must  be  preceded 
by  important  street  reforms,  especially  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  Rue  du  Louvre,  between  the 
Rue  St.  Honore  and  the  Rue  Coquilliere,  and 
the  widening  of  this  latter  as  well  as  of  the 
Rue  Vauvilliers.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  29,000,01)0  francs,  and  the  Administration 
hopes  to  complete  the  whole  work  in  three 
years.  This  great  project  includes,  let  us  note, 
three  monumental  fountains,  with  groups  of 
allegorical  figures  in  bronze  or  in  stone. 
As  to  the  “ Logements  a bon  Marche,’ 
the  first  business  is  to  create,  on  com 
munal  sites,  four  groups  of  model  lodgings 
(viaisons-types) , the  plans  of  which  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  MM.  Aldropbe, 
Lheureux,  Yaudremer,  and  Bouvard,  City  Archi- 
tects. If,  to  give  an  idea  of  these  constructions, 
we  take  as  a sample  that  of  M.  Bouvard,  we 
shall  see  a building  of  five  stories,  of  plain  but 
agreeable  and  inviting  aspect,  the  decoration 
carried  out  entirely  in  brickwork  of  various 
colours,  the  use  of  iron  and  brickwork  per- 
mitting the  reduction  of  the  cost  to  about 
167,000  francs,  while  favouring  at  the  same 
time  the  application  of  the  most  recent  im- 
provements in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions. 
The  building  comprises  a certain  number  of 
tenements  composed  each  of  two  living-rooms 
with  a kitchen  and  cellar  (cave) ; all  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  On  this  philanthropic  experi- 
ment the  Council  proposes  to  expend,  over  the 
four  blocks,  850,000  francs  at  the  outset;  and 
t is  proposed,  if  the  experiment  succeeds,  to 
carry  it  out  generally  in  the  most  populous 
quarters  of  Paris.  The  Parisian  artisan  may 
thus  find  lodgings,  provided  with  plenty  of  air, 
light,  and  good  water,  at  rents  averaging 
250  francs  to  300  francs. 

We  will  not  quit  the  subject  of  the  adminis- 
tration without  speaking  of  the  creation  of  the 
two  great  extra-mural  cemeteries  and  of  a 
mortuary  analogous  to  those  in  use  in  Belgium 
and  Germany.  The  Municipal  Council  has 
devoted  5,400,000  francs  to  the  establishment 
of  these  two  cemeteries,  which  will  be  situated 
at  Pantin  and  at  Bagneux,  and  for  which 
M.  Formige,  the  architect,  has  designed  monu- 
mental facades  of  a severe  and  dignified 
character.  As  to  the  mortuary,  tho  Council 
has  for  a long  time  been  occupied  with  that 
question.  In  France  the  legal  limit  of  time  for 
interment  is  twenty-four  hours ; and  even  with 
the  extension  to  forty-eight  hours,  in  cases  of 
sudden  death,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
difficult  and  painful  the  situation  often  is  for 
poor  families  in  small  dwellings.  It  is  t 
remedy  this  state  of  things  that  the  Administra 
tion  has  pressed  on  the  Council,  at  all  events  as 
a trial,  the  erection,  in  the  Rue  Bolivar,  of 
a special  building,  of  which  the  plans  have  also 
been  prepared  by  M.  Formige.  This  is  a great 
rotunda,  built  in  coursed  stone-work,  with  a 
covered  porch,  intended  for  the  reception  of 
bodies  till  the  moment  of  interment.  Inter- 
nally a series  of  mortuary-chambers,  with  glass 
partitions,  radiate  around  a circular  chamber, 
where  a ventilating-shaft  is  established,  which, 
by  means  of  a strong  furnace,  keeps  the  air 
constantly  pure  in  all  parts  of  the  building. 
100,000  francs  will  be  required  for  this  building, 
the  grave  and  sombre  external  architecture  of 
which  will  be  partially  relieved  by  the  verdure 
of  a square  formed  around  it. 

In  Bpite  of  the  practical  and  humanitarian 


„w  turn  to  that  of  the  grand  charity  bal  which 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  to  take  place 

on  the  11th  of  April  at  tho  H6tel  de  \ die,  and 
which  will  actually  form  the  inauguration  ot 
the  new  municipal  palace.  Any ^nn0  who _can 
recall  the  receptions  at  the  old  Hotel  de  vil  e 
may  figure  to  himself  the  splendours  which  are 
promised  us.  Immense  staircases  blazing  wit 
lights,  and  extending,  amid  a prolusion  ot 
flowers  and  shrubs,  between  two  hedges  of 
Paris  Guards  in  full  uniform  ; a long  succession 
of  galleries  and  luxurious  rooms,  filled  with 
splendid  furniture,  and  of  which  the  total  extent 
is  more  than  a kilometre;  two  orchestras, 
directed  by  Arban  and  Olivier  Metra,  without 
counting  the  celebrated  band  of  the  Garde 
Municipal ; add  to  this  a world  of  statues,  a 
forest  of  plants,  all  tho  riches  of  the  hothouses 
of  the  municipality  arranged  by  M.  Alphand  with 
his  well-known  and  incomparable  skill  and  taste, 
and  you  will  have  a rough  notion  of  the  fete  of 
the  Press,  which  will  certainly  be  a marvellous 
spectacle  and  productive  of  solid  receipts  for 
the  poor,  while  it  will  expedite  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reception-rooms  of  the  Hdtel  de 

Ville.  , 

These  imminent  splendours  lead  us  to  speak 
of  those  more  remote  ones  which  are  promised 
for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1889.  The  report 
which  VI.  Antouin  Proust  is  about  to  present  to 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  sketches  out  the 
ensemble  of  the  great  work  which  is  intended 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  tho  Revo- 
lution of  1789.  We  have  already  so  far  de- 
scribed* tho  scheme  as  to  render  it  unnecessary 
to  go  into  tho  details  of  this  voluminous  docu- 
ment, on  which  Parliament  will  soon  have  to 
pronounce,  in  voting  a portion  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  meet  an  expense  estimated  at 
50  millions  of  francs. 

The  two  chambers  are  also  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decorat.ifs,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  on 
th.e  ruins  of  the  Cuurdes  Comptes.  This  project 
has  given  rise  here  to  some  strong  and  legiti- 
mate criticisms,  for  the  Union  des  Arts  Decora- 
tifs  is  in  danger  of  actually  realising  that  pro- 
verbial form  of  simplicity  which  Bpends  all  its 
savings  on  a strong  box  to  keep  them  in. 
People  ignore,  in  fact,  one  result  of  that  famous 
lottery  of  14  millions  (francs)  which  was  so 
madly  run  after.  Defalcations,  losses,  primary 
expenses,  &c.,  have  reduced  the  total  to 
5,800,000  francs ; and  instead  of  employing 
this  sum  to  provide  the  foundation  of  a fine 
collection,  here  are  people  dreaming  of  building 
at  great  expense  a kind  of  palace  (which  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  situated  in  an  artisan 
quarter)  before  they  have  bethought  themselves 
of  providing  wherewithal  to  fill  it.  This  want 
of  foresight  is  strongly  blamed,  and  the  art- 
industries  are  inquiring  how  the  project  of  M. 
Proust  is  to  benefit  them,  and  why  he  has  not 
followed  the  good  examples  set  him  by  other 
countries. 

Speaking  of  collections,  we  learn  that  the 
Louvre  is  to  be  enriched  by  a valuable  gift,  con- 
sisting of  550  bronze  medals,  executed  by 
David  d’ Angers,  and  which  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  artist  has  offered  to  the  national 
collection,  which  is  to  exhibit  them  in  the  Salle 
Rude. 

Last  Wednesday  (the  25th)  the  young  archi- 
tects intending  to  compete  for  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  entered  on  their  work.  Of  the  four 
subjects  proposed  by  M.  Ginain  (a  “ palais  des 
arts  docoratifs  ”),  M.  Questel  (a  “ palais  pour 
lourdes  comptes"),  M.  Vaudretner  (a  ‘ palais 
pour  le  parlement”),  and  M.  Diet  (an  academy 
of  medicine),  tho  lot  fell  on  the  last-named 
subject.  The  time  of  competition  extends  over 
11U  days,  and  the  final  adjudication  will  take 
place  on  the  1st  of  August. 

The  remainder  of  our  letter  we  must  defer. 


SOME  CELEBRATED  TIMBER  ROOFS.* 


My  subject  to-night  is  celebrated  timber  li 
roofs,  and  perhaps  some  one  may  bo  inclined  to  : 
ask  at  tho  outset,  Why  not  rather  iron  roofs, 
since  the  most  conspicuous  roofs  of  the  present 
day,— such,  for  example,  as  our  great  railway 
station  sheds, — are  now  carried  by  iron  framing ? 
Possibly  it  would  be  a sufficient  answer  to  reply 
that  this  is  Carpenters’  Hall,  and  that  I desired 
to  select  a topic  which  has  to  do  with  car- 
pentry. 

A good  roof  displays  the  skill  of  the  carpenter  r 
better  than  any  other  piece  of  work,  so  that  we  f 
should  study  the  best  things  of  the  sort  that  t 
have  been  done,  even  if  only  out  of  interest  in 
carpentry.  Another  and  a better  reason  is 
that,  though  the  ironmaster  is  constructing  our 
largest  ro .<f a now,  he  is  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  carpenter  when  it  comes  to  roofs  of 
moderate  size  ; and  as  those  of  us  here  who  are 
carpenters  or  builders,  or  who  have  to  design  r 
buildings,  will  be  sure  to  have  to  do  with  '• 
timber  roofs  for  all  ordinary  work,  it  will  be  a 
help  to  know  something  about  the  best  speci- 
mens that  exist.  A man  never  does  full  jus- 
tice to  himself  unless  he  knows  and  can  under- 
stand something  a little  beyond  what  he  actually 
has  in  hand.  So  a single  famous  roof,  thoroughly 
mastered,  will  be  instructive  even  to  those  who 
have  only  very  modest  ones  to  frame. 

Moreover,  though  ironwork  has  been  found  to 
have  advantages  which  carpontry  doe3  not 
possess  when  the  new  requirements  of  trade 
and  travelling  have  to  be  met,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  those  numerous  instances 
where  the  roof  forms  part  of  the  architectural 
treatment  of  a fine  interior,  such  as  a church  or 
public  hall,  timber  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  holds  its  own,  aud  must  do  so.  No 
ingenuity  could  fit  buildings  such  as  the  Guild- 
hall or  Westminster  Hall  with  iron  roofs  thatr 
would  be  consistent  and  beautiful,  and  where  a 
roof  is  to  be  a work  of  art  as  well  as  of  skill  iu 
the  carpenter  must  frame  it. 

Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  manufactured? 
iron  is  not  to  be  had  everywhere.  In  thel 
colonies,  and  in  many  foreign  countries,  if  a 
large  roof  is  wanted  there  is  nothing  but  timberi 
to  make  it  of ; and  as,  happily,  England  and  her 
colonies  are  growing  closer  together  as  timeitj 
goes  on,  we  must  bo  ready,  any  of  us,  in  case,  i 
we  are  wanted,  to  build  or  design  in  a manneri  i 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  countries  far 
removed  from  our  own.  I trust,  therefore, ri 
that,  for  all  these  practical  reasous,  and  notsimplyi 
as  an  antiquarian  or  scientific  study,  we  shall; 
find  it  profitable  to  give  attention  to  a few  of1 
the  best  known  examples  of  timber  roofs,: 
ancient  and  modern. 

[The  lecturer  here  discussed  and  explained?  i 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  upon  which! 


buuio  ui  Olio  o.o.i.o  J r- y 1 - 

carpenters  base  their  practice  in  the  matter  or  : 
roof  construction.] 


Very  large  timber  roofs  on  the  queen-post<  i 
principle  have  been  framed.  The  limit  to  the. 
spau  which  may  be  usefully  covered  is  the. 
length  of  timber  obtainable  ; fox-,  though  the: 
tie-beams,  which  are  only  under  tension,  mayi 
bo  joined,  the  rafters  must  each  bo  in  one  piece; 
A great  difficulty  arises,  however,  in  practice,., 
especially  in  the  case  of  roofs  of  fir  timber,! 
which,  though  light,  strong,  and  elastic,  is  apt. 
to  lose  its  elasticity  in  time,  and  take  a per-v 
manent  set.  Fir  timber,  unfortunately,  is  also, 
comparatively  soft,  so  that  the  very  great 
weight  of  the  roof  and  its  covering,  with  thel 
addition  of  wind  pressure,  and  snow,  &c.,  is i apt 
to  squeeze  tho  timbers  together  at  the  joints, 
and  to  cause  a slight  giving  way,  which  throws; 
the  framing  more  or  less  out  of  shape,  and: 


St.  Mark’s  Sunday  Schools,  Manning- 
liam,  Bradford. — The  memorial-stone  of  the 
new  St.  Mark’ 8 Sunday  Schools,  which  are  being 
erected  on  a piece  of  land  adjoining  St.  Mark’s 
Courch,  Manningham,  was  laid  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman  I.  Smith. 
The  building,  which  will  be  a plain,  but  sub- 
stantial sohool-house,  will  cost  about  1,400L, 
including  the  furniture  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Morley  & Woodhonse.  The 
land  on  which  the  school  is  being  erected  cost 
l,t)00L 


* See  the  Paris  letter  of  February  7th  of  this  year. 


destroys  its  efficiency. 

Examples  of  roofs  with  tie-beams,  and  either 
king- posts  or  queen-posts,  abound.  Few  of  them, 
can,  however,  be  fairly  oalled  famous;  partly,! 
no  doubt,  because  they  mostly  carry  ceilings,: 
and  so  their  construction  is  seldom  open  to 


bold) 


inspection. 

I will,  however,  refer  to  one  very 
timber  queen-post  roof,  with  a tie-beam  andi 
collar-beam,  whioh  is  instructive  because  lfc 
has  partly  failed,  and  which  can  be  seen  without, 
difficulty.  I refer  to  the  roof  over  part  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway’s  London  Bridge  ier-J 
minus.  This  roof  was  put  up  about  tho  year; 
1850,  and  every  principal  is  now  supported  byi 
a prop.  The  span  is  92  ft.  Tho  trusses  are 


* A lecture  by  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  del.yeredal, 
~ ’ [ Wednesday  evening.  April  l*». 
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i ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  prin- 
sal  rafter  is  12  in.  by  9 in.,  and  the  tie-beam 
lin.  by  9 in. ; in  each  truss  there  are  five  iron 
jls  doing  duty  as  queen-rods  and  intermediate 
s,  and  the  heads  of  the  principal  rafters  and 
j&iiiiug- piece  are  received  into  a cast-iron 
lien-head.  The  pitch,  i e.f  the  slope  or  angle 
l.h  the  horizon,  is  21°  only. 

(L’he  failure  of  this  roof  may  probably  be 
ced  to  a series  of  causes  rather  than  to  any 
;>  prominent  defect.  The  deficiencies  of  fir 
iber  have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  here 
1 elsewhere  a close  examination  would  no 
iht  show  that  the  joints  have  compressed 
I'htly,  and  that  the  timbers  have  bent.  The 
itauce  apart  of  the  principals  is  rather  great, 
ich  throws  a greater  load  on  each  truss  than 
liught  to  have.  The  pitch  is  too  flat,  which 
jatly  increases  the  strain  upon  every  part  of 
i structure.  The  braces  under  the  principal 
ter  are  too  few,  and  both  the  principal  rafter 
ill  the  collar  beam  are  loadod  not  at  the  strong 
jnts,  namely,  those  stiffened  by  the  braces, 
i at  points  away  from  them,  so  as  to  be 
injected  to  some  cross  strain.  The  scautlings 
! light,  considering  the  work  the  timbers  have 
berform  ; and  the  large  amount  of  flat  space 
,ho  middle,  and  the  small  angle  of  the  slope 
die  sides,  would  favour  the  lodgment  of  snow, 
i that  a heavy  fall  of  snow  would  throw  a 
i mendous  burden  on  to  tho  framework  of  this 
f in  addition  to  what  it  has  ordinarily  to 
ry.  Putting  all  these  causes  together,  there 
no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  failure  of 
nroof ; and  yet  its  appearance  is  striking,  and 
1.38  the  idea  of  its  being  both  elegantly,  skil- 
.y,  and  boldly  designed.  Boldness  has,  how- 
r,  been  pushed  too  far. 

it  is  believed  that  tho  widest  timber  roof  in 
i span,  with  or  without  a tie-beam,  ever 
Hcuted  is  one  that  was  erected  over  a riding- 
:ise  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1790,  of  the  enor- 
us  span  of  235  ft.  The  principal  rafters  in 
a truss  of  this  roof  were  replaced,  or  rather 
Misted,  by  a vast  curved  rib  made  of  three 
ekoesses  of  timber  indented  together,  and 
jipped  and  bolted.  The  design  was  ingenious, 
’■  after  a time  this  roof  partly  sank,  and  1 
■eve  it  is  not  now  standing.  The  material 
' °t  stated,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
, i fir,  and  if  so  the  use  of  that  material  may 
tly  account  for  tho  failure  of  this  great 
jucture.  Those  roofs  of  considerable  span 
! .ch  have  been  most  successful  have,  in  the 
jority  of  cases,  been  framed  either  in  oak  or 
wheat  nut. 

n the  roofs  with  tie-beams  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  nothing  more  is  attempted 
n to  roof  over  a space  requiring  to  be  covered 
md,  in  most  cases,  to  carry  a ceiling.  Sorne- 
es  also  it  has  been  desired  to  form  a loft  of 
le  sort  in  the  hollow  space  in  the  roof ; and 
•he  fiaming  employed  for  these  purposes  has 
>n  designed  to  secure  only  those  ends,  it  has 
r>n  possible  to  use  all  the  timbers  in  the  situa- 
is  where  the  very  most  could  be  made  of 

m. 

n making  a roof,  however,  we  enclose  and 
er  in  a largo  space  above  the  top  of  our 
As,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
i space,— not  by  constructing  a loft  in  it,  but 
adding  it  on  to  the  space  below.  This  is 
ply  enough  done  by  putting  such  a roof  as 
1 have  described  on  side  walls,  and  leaving 
the  ceiling ; but  tho  tie-beams  and  framing 
y often  have  an  appearance  not  in  aecord- 

6 with  the  architectural  design  of  the  build- 
, and  in  many  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
■e  of  a church,  where  the  gable  is  occupied 
a large  window,  the  line  of  them  will  cut 
088  and  destroy  the  effect  of  an  architectural 
iture.  Accordingly  roofs  without  tie-beams 
re  been  found  requisite,  and  these  form  by 

the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
t of  our  subject.  Roofs  of  this  class  were 
jely  employed  throughout  the  period  which 

7 the  rise  and  progress  of  Gothic  arckitec- 
e,  as  well  as  in  modern  times. 

ly  friend  Professor  Kerr,  in  his  opening 
;ure,#  was  necessarily  restricted  by  his  subject 
Lie-beam  roofs,  so  that  this  class  of  structures 
3 not  touched  upon  by  him  ; but  I regret  that 
en  alluding  to  an  unscientific  form  of  roof 
asionally  to  be  met  with  in  churches  of  small 

n,  he  did  not  do  our  forefathers  the  justice  to 
1 that  innumerable  specimens  ■ f their  skill  as 
jf-carpe liters,  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
te,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  He 
i'  (unintentionally,  I am  sure)  have  left  on 


* Bee  Builder,  p.  264,  ante. 


the  minds  of  some  here  the  impression  that  the 
Gothic  idea  of  a roof  was  only  to  throw  a beam 
from  wall  to  wall,  to  stand  a post  on  the  middle 
of  it,  and  then  to  carry  rafters  from  the  top  of 
the  post  to  the  wall.  I am  quite  aware  that 
this  sort  of  roof  is  to  be  met  with,  yet  I hope  to 
succeed  in  showing  you  that  in  the  centuries  we 
call  the  Middle  Ages  carpentry  was  carried  to 
great  perfection  ; and  I am  the  more  anxious  to 
do  this  because  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
where  carpenters  were  more  skilful  than  in 
England,  and  because  the  acknowledged  master- 
piece of  ancient  carpentry  is  to  be  found  in  this 
metropolis,  the  work  of  English  hands  and  the 
contrivance  of  English  designers. 

We  have  seen  that  where  a timber  is  short  it 
may  be  able  to  sustain  a considerable  amount 
of  cross-strain,  such  as  would  break  it  were  it 
long,  and  the  earliest  attempts  at  throwing  the 
roof  more  into  the  body  of  the  building  than 
is  possible  with  a tie-beam  were  made  by  putting 
the  tie  part  of  the  way  up  the  rafters,  so  that 
there  was  a short  piece  of  rafter  between  it 
and  the  wall  exposed  to  a strain  which  is  partly 
transverse.  A second  step  was  taken  when,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  straight  line  of  the  tie, 
two  oblique  timbers,  each  starting  from  the 
foot  of  one  rafter  and  getting  hold  of  the  other 
some  way  up,  were  employed.  Sometimes  these 
two  methods  wore  combined,  as  in  the  timber 
roof  over  the  vaulting  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  this  manner,  but  with  all  kinds  of  variations, 
sundry  very  picturesque  church  roofs  have  been 
framed.  Some  of  them  carry  polygonal  ceilings, 
others  show  their  timbers;  but  in  either  case 
the  eye  is  carried  upwards,  and  the  space  in 
the  roof  is  virtually  added  to  the  building. 

One  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  of  roof 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Justice 
at  Rouen,  and  those  of  you  who  have  taken  one 
of  the  opportunities  now  open  of  Bpending  a short 
holiday  in  the  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
change  of  a trip  to  Paris,  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
have  remained  for  a few  hours  in  that  interest- 
ing city  on  the  road,  and  may  have  seen  this 
Hall.  The  building  of  which  it  forms  part  is 
a fine  Gothic  structure  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  date  being  1493.  This 
hall  is  150  ft.  long  and  about  54  ft.  wide,  and 
is  roofed,  in  a single  span,  by  a roof  without 
tie-beams.  A timber  ceiliug,  of  an  arched  out- 
line, conceals  the  framing  of  the  roof,  but  a 
published  engraving  of  the  construction  shows 
that  there  is  a collar  three-fifths  of  the  height 
up  the  roof,  and  a second  higher  still,  with  a 
moderate  amouut  of  bracing  to  tho  upper  part 
of  the  rafter,  but  nothing  below  the  collar  but 
oblique  ties,  and  those  very  long  ones.  One 
authority  says  that  the  roof  had  tie-beams  at 
one  time,  and  that  they  have  been  cut  away. 
However  this  may  be,  it  keeps  its  form  without 
them ; there  are  no  tie-beams  or  rods  now,  and 
the  roof  stands  excelleutly  well. 

In  many  of  these  roofs  there  are  no  trusses 
or  rafters  stronger  than  the  others,  but  every 
pair  of  rafters  is  tied  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  also  w’orth  remark  that  the  material 
employed  in  these  roofs  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, either  oak  or  chestnut.  Both  these  woods 
combine  great  strength  with  great  hardness, 
and  the  latter  quality  prevents  the  danger  of 
joints  giving  way,  as  they  do  in  roofs  framed  of 
fir  timber.  Having,  therefore,  materials  which 
permitted  it,  the  designers  of  these  roofs  were 
quite  right  to  use  oblique  ties  or  ties  highly 
placed,  and  to  subject  part  of  their  rafters  to 
cross  strain,  because  they  could  by  these  means 
attain  objects  not  otherwise  within  reach,  and 
could  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  stability  of 
their  structures. 

A distinct  class  of  roofs  of  large  span,  framed 
without  tie-beams,  next  claims  notice.  I refer 
to  roofs  with  ribs.  Many  of  these  are  mostly 
of  later  date  and  wider  span  than  the  greater 
part  of  those  already  considered.  The  truss  of 
Westminster  Hall,  it  is  true,  displays,  as  we 
shall  find,  a large  rib  used  for  the  structural 
purpose  of  steadying  and  stiffening  the  whole 
combination,  and  for  the  architectural  purpose 
of  adding  to  the  framework  a powerfully- 
marked  line  of  an  arched  form  ; but  such  rib  is 
only  an  auxiliary,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Moscow 
Riding  School  already  mentioned.  In  some 
other  examples  a rib  more  or  less  similar  to  this 
forms  the  chief  feature  of  the  roof.  The  oldest 
specimens  of  the  class,  where  the  rib  does  the 
main  part  of  the  work  known  to  me,  are  two 
Italian  examples,  of  which  Professor  Lewis 
has  kindly  sent  particulars.  A great  hall  at 
Yicenza,  known  as  the  Basilica, — built  in  1314, 
though  since  modernised, — no  less  than  70  ft. 


wide,  is  covered  with  a curved  roof  in  the  form 
of  a pointed  arch,  in  a siugle  Bpan  from  wall  to 
wall,  curved  outside  as  well  as  in,  and  so 
resembling  very  much  the  hull  of  a ship  turned 
upside  down.  The  supports  of  this  roof  consist 
of  ribs  of  timber  about  12  in.  by  12  in.  Each 
rib  is  tied  by  two  iron  tie-rods,  the  first  about 
one-third  of  the  height  up  from  the  springing; 
the  second  about  two-thirds  up.  A still  larger 
hall  of  about  the  same  date  exists  at  Padua.  It 
is  261  ft.  long  by  about  85  ft.  wide,  and  has  a 
similar  roof,  of  which  the  ribs  are  about  13  in. 
by  14  in.,  and  about  6 ft.  apart.  They  (like  those 
at  Yiceuza)  are  secured  by  iron  rods ; but  in 
this  case  the  rods  are  introduced  differently  in 
alternate  ribs,  the  first  at  the  springing,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  way  up,  aud  so  on. 

Roofs  with  ribs  did  not,  however,  become 
common  till  a much  later  date.  The  next 
example  that  I have  to  quote  is  a roof  which 
was  erected  over  the  Corn  Market  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1662.  This  building  is  circular,  and 
about  130  ft.  in  diameter.  The  present  roof  is 
a dome-shaped  one  on  iron  ribs,  interesting  as 
an  early  example  of  the  application  of  irou  to 
roofing,  bub  the  original  timber  roof,  which  was 
also  dome-shaped,  is  the  oue  with  which  we  are 
at  present  concerned.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1S02.  A good  account  of  its  construction  is 
given  by  Mr.  Tarn  in  his  excellent  little  treatise 
on  roofs  of  wood  and  iron  : — “ The  circular  ribs 
consisted  of  plauks  9 ft.  long,  13  in.  broad,  and 
3 in.  thick;  each  rib  consisted  of  three  of  these 
planks  bolted  together  in  such  a manner  that  no 
two  joints  mot.  A rib  was  begun,  for  instance, 
with  a plank  3 ft.  long,  staudu  g between  one  of 
6 ft.  and  another  of  9 ft.,  and  that  was  con- 
tinued to  the  head.  No  machinery  was  needed 
for  hoisting  such  small  pi<-ces,  and  the  whole 
went  up  like  a piece  of  brickwork.  At  various 
distances  these  ribs  wore  connected  horizontally 
by  purlins  and  iron  straps,  which  made  so  many 
hoops  to  the  whole  dome.  Some  of  the  ribs 
were  discontinued  part  of  the  way  up.  Near 
the  top  those  that  were  continued  wore  framed 
into  a circular  ring  of  timber  which  formed 
a large  eye  in  the  middle,  over  which  was  an 
umbrella-shaped  glass  roof.” 

French  architects  and  engineers  in  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
occupied  themselves  a good  d^al  with  roofs  with 
curved  ribs,  aud  two  systems  of  constructing 
the  rib  were  worked  out.  In  the  most  modern 
of  them,  that  invented  by  Colonel  Emy,  the 
ribs  were  constructed  < f a series  of  thicknesses 
of  bent  timber,  one  on  the  back  of  another,  and 
held  together  by  bolts.  In  the  older  system, 
that  of  Philibert  de  l’Orme,  the  ribs  were  also 
built  up,  but  the  pieces  composing  them  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  either  form  a polygon 
approaching  a semicircle,  or  are  cut  to  bring 
them  to  a curve.  In  fact,  the  ribs  are  very 
much  such  as  have  been  already  described  as 
used  for  the  great  dome  of  the  French  Corn 
Market. 

There  is,  however,  a great  difference  between 
a dome, — the  strongest  of  all  forms,  and  one 
permitting  the  introduction  of  as  many  rings 
of  tieB  as  may  be  desired, — and  a roof  over  an 
ordinary  oblong  space,  where  no  such  binding 
together  is  admissible,  and  where  straight 
rafters  may  have  to  be  used,  which  loads  the 
rib  at  certain  points  only.  In  the  latter  case, 
a good  many  precautions  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  rib  from  being 
unequally  loaded,  and  so  either  spreading  or 
losing  its  shape  in  some  other  way.  The  rib 
made  of  unbent  timbers,  side  by  side,  on  De 
l’Orme’s  plan,  is  admitted  to  be  stronger  than 
the  one  made  of  bent  timbers  laid  one  on  the 
back  of  the  other ; but  both  have  been  largely 
used,  and  good  examples  of  both  may  be  met 
with,  eveu  if  wo  confine  ourselves  to  English 
ones  alone,  and  leave  tho  French  ones  un- 
noticed. 

A very  fine  roof  with  ribs,  one  on  which  the 
load  (though  light)  is  borne  without  a rafter 
solely  by  the  rib,  covers  the  great  conservatory 
built  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Cbatsworth. 
This  building  was  rather  notorious  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  but  lias  probably  now  passed  out 
of  the  recollection  of  most  people  not  familiar 
with  Derbyshire.  It  consists  of  a wide  and 
lofty  central  portion,  with  a kind  of  broad 
aisle  at  the  sides,  roofed  at  a lower  level.  The 
central  roof  here  is  of  the  section  of  a pointed 
arch  and  hipped  at  both  euds,  and  is  entirely 
covered  with  glass.  It  is  carried  by  timber  ribs, 
and  the  glazing  is  on  the  ridge-and-fnrrow  prin- 
ciple. The  low  aisle  referred  to  forms  to  some 
extent  an  abutment  for  the  ribs,  and  the  ridge- 
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and-furrow  glazing  helps  no  doubt  to  fortify 
them,  but  still  the  greater  part  of  the  strength 
is  derived  from  the  ribs  themselves.  I had 
recently  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  build- 
ing carefully,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  as  well  taken  care  of  as  one  could 
wish,  still  the  roof  remains  sound,  and  the  ribs 
appear  true  to  their  curve  and  in  line  with  one 
another.  _ 

Another  rib  roof,  and  one  which  obtained  a 
world-wide  celebrity,  was  the  roof  over  the  nave 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  reproduced  in 
its  main  features  in  that  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Here, 
again,  the  load  is  a continuous  one,  the  roof 
coveiiug  being  the  same  shape  as  the  rib. 

It  was  intended  that  the ’51  Exhibition  should 
have  a flat  roof  over  the  nave,  carried  by  long 
lattice  girders,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
merit  of  suggesting  a semicircular  roof  instead 
belongs  to  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The  construction 
was,  no  doubt,  designed  by  Sir  Charles  Fox, 
who  made  the  working  drawings  of  the  entire 
building  with  his  own  hands.  The  span  of  this 
roof  was  72  ft. ; the  principals  were  24  ft.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre  ; they  consisted  of  timber 
ribs  measuring  17*  in.  deep  and  11  in.  wide  at 
the  back,  and  8 in.  in  width  in  the  main  part  of 
the  rib,  and  formed  of  no  fewer  than  eleven 
pieces  of  timber  bolted  together.  This  con- 
struction combined  the  two  systems  of  rib- 
building described.  These  ribs  appear  to  have 
stood  well,  as  have  the  ribs  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  roof. 

For  the  Exhibition  of  1862  at  South  Kensing- 
ton a somewhat  more  solid  building  was  de- 
signed by  Capt.  Fowke.  It  had  a nave  with  a 
semicircular  rib,  but  had  also  a rafter,  so  that 
the  covering  did  not  follow  the  outline  of  the 
rib.  The  span  was  greater  than  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  being  85  ft.  against  72  ft. ; the  depth  of 
the  rib  was  ^ in.  more,  being  increased  to  18  in., 
and  the  width  of  it  was  10  in.  It  was  made  of 
six  pieces  only,  and  was  entirely  on  the  older  or 
De  L’Orme’s  construction.  The  distance  apart 
was  increased  to  25  ft.  This  roof  was,  I believe, 
re-erected  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  waR 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  at  that  building.  In 
the  ’62  Exhibition  manv  annexes  were  built, 
with  ribs  having  a span  of  50  ft.,  and  a distance 
apart  of  15  ft.  The  ribs  were  3 in.  by  9 in., 
and  these  roofs  failed  seriously  by  spreading. 

In  the  great  buildings  occupying  the  same 
site,  and  covering  many  acres  of  ground,  which 
were  erected  for  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  and 
added  to  for  the  Health  Exhibition,  many  acres 
of  roofing  were  put  up  by  the  late  General 
Scott,  of  which  the  wider  spans  recalled  to 
some  extent  the  annexes  already  alluded  to. 
These  are,  however,  a little  stronger  in  various 
respects,  and  they  appear  to  have  answered 
the  expectations  of  those  who  designed  them. 
The  span  of  these  roofs  is  a little  less, 
and  the  principals  are  considerably  nearer 
together,  than  in  the  roofs  which  failed  in  1862. 
The  span  is  48  ft.  The  polygonal  rib  (which 
is  virtually  semicircular)  springs  10  ft.  from  the 
floor.  The  sides  of  the  building  continue  to  a 
height  of  27  ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor,  or  28  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  the  ridge  is  40  ft.  from  the 
ground.  This  rib  is  2J  in.  thick  by  about  10  in. 
average  depth,  and  is  in  three  thicknesses,  made 
up  of  deals, — a middle  H in-  thick  by  9 in.,  and 
two  £ in.  by  9 in.  at  the  sides.  The  pieces  of 
which  the  rib  is  composed  are  6 ft.  long.  At 
every  6 ft.  there  occurs  a radiating  brace,  9 in. 
by  1$  in.,  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the  arch. 
Each  brace  is  worked  into  the  substance  of  the 
rib,  and  seems  to  connect  it  to  the  uprights  of 
the  side  framing  or  the  rafters,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  ribs  are  10  ft.  apart,  and  the  boarding 
is  carried  by  small  rafters,  6 in.  by  2 in.,  laid 
purlinwise  on  the  back  of  the  principal  rafter 
belonging  to  the  truss.  This  is  probably  as 
slight  a construction  as  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessfully employed. 

Tins  senes  of  roofs  may  be  closed  by  a refe- 
rence to  a roof  with  timber  ribs  on  Colonel 
Emy’s  plan  that  has  failed.  I refer  to  the 
roof  put  up  at  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  King’s-cross,  in  1852.  This 
was  a roof  where  a semicircular  rib  was  com- 
bined with  rafters,  and  the  covering  did  not 
follow  the  outline  of  the  rib.  The  spans  were 
each  105  ft.,  the  ribs  were  20  ft.  apart,  and 
each  rib  is  stated  to  have  consisted  partly 
of  eight  and  partly  of  sixteen  1£  in.  bent 
boards,  screwed  and  bolted  together.  The 
trusses  soon  after  being  fixed  Bhowed  signs  of 
spreading,  and  were  buttressed  at  the  feet. 
The  ribs  became  distorted  in  shape,  being  per- 


ceptibly flattened  at  the  top,  and  after  remain- 
ing in  that  condition  for  a good  while  (probably 
about  twenty  years)  the  ribs  of  one  of  the  two 
spans  have  been  replaced  by  trusses  with  a 
wrought-iron  semi-circular  rib.  This  experience 
seems  to  tell  decisively  against  the  use  of  ribs 
made  on  Colonel  Emy’s  plan  of  bent  timber, 
for  they  were  employed  here  uuder  conditions 
on  the  whole  very  favourable. 

The  roofs  with  oblique  ties,  like  Westminster 
Abhey  or  the  Rouen  Hall,  and  those  with 
curved  ribs,  like  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the 
Health  Exhibition,  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  roofs  without  tie  - beams.  Another 
method  of  dealing  with  the  same  problem  was 
worked  out  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
which  we  call  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  as  it 
resulted  in  the  most  splendid  and  most 
thoroughly  architectural  roofs  that  we  have  to 
consider,  I have  left  it  to  the  last. 

The  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  I am  about 
to  describe  may  be  illustrated  from  church 
roofs;  the  concluding  and  most  complete  was 
emploved  chiefly  for  the  roofs  of  halls  much 
wider  than  the  nave  of  an  ordinary  church,  and 
it  is  from  such  halls  that  we  shall  get  our 
best  examples.  Let  us  go  back  to  chnrch  roofs 
as  they  were  executed  at  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  walls  in  common  use  were  very  thick,  and, 
as  the  gutter  was  usually  an  eaves  gutter,  it 
became  customary  to  carry  the 
rafters  to  the  exterior,  and  to 
frame  them  into  a short  hori- 
zontal timber,  which  lay  across 
the  wall,  and  from  that  timber 
to  carry  up  a little  post  or  prop 
flush  with  the  inner  face  of  the 
wall,  to  support  the  rafter 
near  its  foot  (see  fig.  1).  The 
idea  suggests  itself  that  by 
prolonging  this  short  horizontal 
timber,  usually  called  the  wall- 
piece,  the  prop  assisting  the 
principal  rafter  might  reach 
it  more  nearly  at  the  point  where  its  aid 
was  needed  (see  fig.  2.)  It  will  be  seen  at 


a glance  that  the  wall-piece  here  acts  as  a 
lever,  of  which  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall  is  the 
fulcrum.  The  weight  of  the  rafter  presses  on 
the  long  arm,  and  the  short  one  is  accordingly 
extremely  strong,  and  affords  nearly  as  good  a 
support  for  the  upright  post  as  though  it  rested 
on  the  wall  itself.  By  degrees  this  wall-piece 
was  pushed  out  more  boldly,  and  it  soon  was  felt 
that  a strut,  S,  from  the  wall  below  (see  fig.  3) 


Fig  4 

would  give  some  additional  strength,  and  would 
also  satisfy  the  eye  by  preventing  the  rather 
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unsightly  overhanging  horizontal  piece  fi 
appearing  to  have  nothing  to  carry  it.  So: 
strut  was  introduced,  and  in  church  roofmn 
became  usual  to  curve  or  mould  it,  so  as  to  m ] 
it  a better  architectural  feature.  The  i r 
step  was  to  carry  up  from  this  same  poin  • 
second  strut,  A (see  fig.  4),  to  a point  furt  ; 
up  the  rafter,  and  afterwards  a tie  was  so 
times  added  at  B to  give  a hold  on  the  coil 
beam  or  tie-beam,  whichever  we  call  it,  abt 
In  roofs  having  any  pretension  to  artistic  tr 
ment  the  inner  faces  of  these  struts  and  < j 
were  cut  to  curves  (see  fig.  5). 


This  combination  of  struts,  horizontal  p 
and  posts  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  g 
roofs  which  were  successfully  framedi, 
England,  and  a system  somewhat  simi 
though  not  identical,  was  pursued  in  Fra' 
In  the  English  examples  the  elongated  i 
piece  is  called  a hammer- beam.  The  horizc:. 
tie  or  collar  - beam  is  generally  about  i 
way  up  the  rafter,  and  the  lower  half: 
the  rafter  is  fortified  by  support  derived  t 
the  hammer-beam,  through  the  post  and  e! 
rising  from  it ; the  hammer-beam  itself  b 
in  turn  supported  by  a Btrut  from  a corbel  lit 
into  the  wall. 

The  finest  and  almost  the  earliest  exampl 
a hammer-beam  roof,  and,  no  doubt,  the  fhi 
timber  roof  in  the  world,  is  the  roof  over  Vi 
minster  Hall,  which  I will  now  proceeds 
describe.* 

Westminster  Hall  is  68  ft.  wide  between;  - 
walls,  and  238  ft.  long.  It  is  42  ft.  high  to 
top  of  the  walls,  and  90  ft.  to  the  ridge  of 
roof.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  bays,  w 
will  accordingly  average  19  ft.  10  in.  a i 
Consequently  each  truss  has  to  span  68  ft., 
to  carry,  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,:  • 
weight  of  slates,  timber,  &c.,  necessary  to  i 
in  1,359  ft.  of  floor.  The  pitch  or  angle  w 
the  slope  of  the  roof  makes  with  the  liorizoi  i 
52°.  The  material  employed  was  at  one  t 
believed  to  be  chestnut,  but  is  really  Eng 
oak.  The  appearance  of  the  two  woods  il  I 
much  alike  that  some  uncertainty  may  weh 
pardoned.  The  date  of  the  roof  is  A.D.  L 
so  that  if  it  escape  accidents,  in  twelve  yi  • 
more  it  will  have  been  standing  500  ye 
The  timber  is  in  good  preservation  and 
large  scantling ; that  is  to  say,  large  sectii 
area.  The  workmanship  throughout  is  of  g.: 
beauty  and  accuracy,  and  no  extensive  rej 
so  far  as  I can  find  out,  has  ever  been  fo 
necessary.  ^ | 

The  principal  rafter  of  each  truss  is 
considerable  strength.  The  collar  is  pis 
just  half  way  up  the  rafter.  The  hamn 
beams  receive  the  foot  of  the  rafter  at  t. 
extremity,  and  each  projects  rather  more  ti 
a quarter  of  the  span  from  the  wall,  and  hai 
end  beautifully  carved  with  the  figure  ofi 
angel  carrying  a crown.  A strong  posg 
carried  up  from  the  end  of  the  hammer-beari 
the  point  where  the  collar  and  the  princr: 
rafters  join.  A timber,  which  may  be  calle 
wall-post,  rises  from  a corbel  far  down  thevh 
and  supports  the  underside  of  the  hamn 
beam  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  wall,  (U 
a second  post  vertically  above  this  supports; 
principal  rafter.  There  is  a strong  and  riel 
moulded  rib,  which  acts  as  a bracket  or  st. 
springing  from  the  corbel  just  referred  to, 


* 8ee  large  photolithogrnpie  illustration  which  we  i 
liah  this  week,  from  a’drawing  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman. : 
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;imed  into  the  hammer-beam  near  its  free  end. 
• second  similar  rib,  rising  from  the  hammer- 
am,  supports  the  middle  of  the  collar.  All 
38e  pieces,  except  the  principal  rafters,  are 
lit  together  by  a magnificent  arched  rib 
iringing  from  the  corbel  from  which  the 
vest  carved  rib  starts,  and  framed  to  the 
immer-beam,  the  post  on  the  back  of  that 
am,  the  collar,  and  both  the  curved  ribs. 
>ove  the  collar  a second  collar  is  introduced, 
d a post  connecting  the  two  is  added,  while 
the  middle  of  the  truss  a central  post,  some- 

I ng  like  a short  king-post,  occurs.  Between 
i these  timbers  there  is  a kind  of  filling  in  of 
ullions  or  small  posts,  the  spaces  between 
iving  ornaments  at  the  heads.  These,  no 
abt,  perform  quite  as  much  the  important 
mctural  duty  of  connecting  every  member  of 
(s  great  framework  together  as  they  do  the 
jiistic  duty  of  filling  up  the  great  outline  with 
Jiordinate  features  which  give  scale  to  it, 
able  its  vastness  to  be  appreciated,  and  bring 
\j  the  variety  of  its  lines  by  their  contrast 
bh  the  uniformity  of  the  filling  in. 

The  usual  longitudinal  timbers,  called  purlins, 
lining  from  truss  to  truss,  are  employed  here, 

II  furnish  support  to  the  roof  rafters.  The 
dins  are  themselves  supported  lengthways 
m the  great  trusses  by  braces.  The  middle 
■lin  is  supported  by  a beautiful  arched  rib 
iinging  from  the  post  on  the  hammer-beam. 
3 upper  purlin  has  a curved  brace  springing 
m the  principal  rafter.  The  lower  purlin 
i a curved  brace  springing  from  the  back  of 
■ great  curved  rib.  Below  this  purlin  occur 
l openings  in  the  roof  covering,  which  corre- 
nd  with  the  great  dormer  windows,  from 
ich  the  hall  receives  a considerable  portion 
its  light,  but  which  are  said  not  to  have 
;n  part  of  the  original  design. 

have  already  mentioned  the  fineness  of  the 
irkmanship : I need  only  add  that  every  orna- 
ital  part  is  equally  well  wrought,  and  is 
;igned  with  the  greatest  skill,  so  that  whether 
scrutinise  a small  portion  or  endeavour  to 
e in  the  impression  to  be  produced  by  the 
ole,  we  are  equally  convinced  that  this  is  a 
[Sterpiece  of  ai’chitectural  art  as  well  as  of 
H carpenter’s  skill. 

'or  about  200  years, — that  is  to  say,  during 
>i  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, — hammer- 
m roofs  were  in  use,  and  as  many  consider- 
3 halls  were  built  during  those  two  centuries, 
aerous  examples  remain,  none  of  them  equal- 
; Westminster  Hall,  though  many  of  them 
ivroaching  it  in  beauty,  if  not  in  extent.  A 
of  these  I will  name  to  you. 
he  roof  of  the  hall  of  Eltham  Palace,  dating, 
’/Blieve,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
. one.  The  hall  was  101  ft.  long  by  36  ft.  3 in. 
e,  and  54  ft.  high,  and  had  a hammer-beam 
it  very  much  like  that  at  Westminster  in 
gn,  but  without  the  great  rib,  and  rather  less 
p.  This  roof  was  of  oak,  and  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  the  workmanship  and  goodness  of 
..material.  This  building  has  been  allowed 
'all  into  decay.  Fifty-nine  years  ago  Mr. 
mage  found  that  water  had  soaked  the  wall- 
es,  and  they  had  decayed,  and  given  way, 
msioniug  the  failure  of  the  roof.  Part  of  it 
iiowever,  still  standing,  bat  soon  the  whole 
have  disappeared. 

Lt  Oxford,  timber  roofs  of  various  degrees 
oeauty,  but  all  belonging  to  this  class  of 
Ji3truction,  occur  in  the  halls  of  at  least  half 
^ozen  colleges,  namely,  Corpus,  University, 
iham,  Jesus,  Oriel,  and  Christ’s  Colleges; 
in  Cambridge  in  two  or  three  such  halls, 
St.  John’s  and  Jesus  Colleges.  There  is  a 
n roof  of  this  sort  at  Westminster  School, 
more  ornamented  at  Gray’s  Inn  Hall,  and 
ther  at  the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace,  an 
gtment  of  much  dignity  and  beauty,  93  ft. 

38  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  high, 
erhaps,  however,  the  finest  specimens  after 
stminBter,  certainly  among  the  most  ornate, 
two  that  date  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
ae  roof  of  Wolsey’s  Hall  at  Hampton  Court 
ace,  completed  about  the  year  1526,  and 
t of  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  Loudon,  erected 
572. 

he  hall  at  Hampton  Court  is  106  ft.  long  by 
ft.  wide,  aud  45  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the 
Is,  and  60  ft.  high  to  the  ridge.  The  frame- 
k is  extremely  florid,  heavily  timbered,  and 
•emely  rich  in  its  mouldings  and  carving, 
ire  are  some  finely-carved  pendants,  aud 
led  corbels  running  lengthways  of  the 
ding  as  well  as  across  it,  serving  to  add  to 
richness  of  its  appearance  as  well  as  to 
strength.  The  ribs  or  brackets  which  sup- 


port the  end  of  the  hammer-beam  spring  from 
corbels  unusually  far  down  below  the  top  of 
the  walls,  so  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
truss.  A peculiarity  of  this  roof  is  that  it  is 
not  open  right  up  to  the  rafters  through  its 
entire  height,  but  a wooden  ceiling  of  curved 
outline  is  carried  so  as  to  cut  off  portions  of 
the  upper  part.  The  outline  of  this  roof  is  also 
peculiar  externally. 

The  roof  of  Middle  Temple  Hall  displays  a 
peculiarity  which  is  rate  in  hammer-beam  roofs 
of  large  span,  though  not  infrequent  in  the 
timber  roofs  of  moderate  span  to  be  found  in 
the  churches  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  I allude 
to  a double  hammer  - beam.  Suppose  the 
collar-beam  of  one  of  these  roofs  to  be  cut, 
the  middle  of  it  to  be  taken  away,  and  each 
of  its  ends  to  be  treated  just  like  a hammer- 
beam,  that  is  to  say,  supported  by  a curved  rib 
and  made  to  carry  a second  post,  which  is 
carried  up  to  meet  the  principal  rafter  high  up, 
and  above  which  there  may,  perhaps,  occur  a 
short  collar-beam,  we  now  arrive  at  a piece  of 
framing  to  be  found  frequently  in  the  churches 
in  such  towns  as  Ipswich.  This  outline  forms 
the  basis  of  the  fine  roof  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Hall.  In  addition  to  its  double  hammer-beams 
this  roof  has  a series  of  very  conspicuous  curved 
ribs,  placed  lengthways  of  the  Hall,  carrying 
the  purlins  and  springing  from  the  posts  of  the 
truss  near  the  point  whence  the  curved  ribs  of 
the  truss  itself  rise.  The  foot  of  the  posts  is 
formed  with  rich  bosses,  from  which  the  ribs 
spring,  and  the  whole  produces  a singularly 
rich  and  well-combined  effect,  which  harmonises 
well  with  the  panelled  woodwork  that  lines 
the  walls,  and  with  a rich  screen  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Hall. 

There  iB  an  interesting  record  in  connexion 
with  this  Hall, — Shakspeare’s  play  “ Twelfth 
Night  ” was  performed  here  in  the  year  1601 ; 
that  is  to  say,  during  his  lifetime,  and  during 
the  time  that  his  theatre,  the  Globe  Theatre  at 
Bankside,  was  standing  and  in  use.  In  all  pro- 
bability, therefore,  the  play  was  represented  by 
his  company,  under  his  direction,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  he  may  have  taken  part  in  it. 

One  other  observation  not  strictly  belonging 
to  carpentry  arises  out  of  the  comparison  of 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  great  hammer- 
beam  roofs  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
Westminster,  dating  from  1397  and  the  Middle 
Temple  from  1572,  the  first  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  the  second  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  interval  a great  revolution  of  taste  as 
well  as  in  literature  and  religion  had  taken 
place.  Modern  Europe,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  began  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  reformation  of 
religion,  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Roman 
learning,  the  birth  of  the  modern  literature 
and  fine  art,  and  the  return  to  Classical  archi- 
tecture, are  all  parts  of  the  great  change  which 
took  place  at  this  time.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
is  marked  by  an  architecture  of  change.  You 
all  must  have  heard  something  about  Eliza- 
bethan buildings.  Their  great  interest  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  them  we  can  see  the  old 
Gothic  architecture  disappearing  and  the  re- 
vived Classic  advancing.  The  two  are,  indeed, 
blended  in  a manner  which  is  at  times  most 
picturesque.  The  Middle  Temple  Hall  is  an 
example,  and  a very  good  one,  of  this  style. 
The  roof  is  still  in  its  main  lines  allied  to  the 
Gothic  roofs  which  went  before  it,  but  its  orna- 
ments and  its  mouldings  are  both  of  them 
different,  and  follow  Italian  models.  Just  the 
same  thing  may  be  traced  in  the  roof  of  Lam- 
beth Palace  Library,  and  it  is  worth  notice, — 
if  for  nothing  else, — as  an  example  of  how  the 
architecture  of  old  buildings  properly  under- 
stood preserves  to  us  visible  and  tangible 
records  of  the  political  and  social  history  of 
our  country.  Such  buildings  continue  to  illus- 
trate the  past  for  centuries  after  the  men  who 
erected  them,  with  their  manners  and  customs, 
have  passed  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I propose,  in  conclusion,  to  mention  a few  im- 
portant modern  English  roofs  belonging  to  recent 
buildings  of  Gothic  design.  I shall  first  refer 
to  a tie-beam  roof  of  fir,  but  one  in  which  the 
general  principles  adhered  to  by  the  carpenters 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  followed, — I mean  the 
roof  on  the  great  hall  of  the  Law  Courts. 
This  roof  is  not  what  is  commonly  called  an 
open  roof, — that  is  to  say,  not  a visible  roof 
like  that  of  Westminster  Hall,  as  it  covers  a 
vault  of  masonry  which  forms  the  ceiling  to  the 
hall. 

The  span  of  this  roof  is  considerable.  The  pitch, 
as  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  notices  the 


gable  of  the  Hall  in  passing  up  the  Strand,  is 
comparatively  steep,  and  would  have  permitted 
the  use  of  tiles.  The  truss  is  a king-post  truss, 
but  the  principal  rafters  are  each  of  them 
double,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  usual  principal 
rafters  are  framed,  in  the  usual  manner,  into 
the  beam  and  king-post,  but,  in  addition,  im- 
mediately within  them,  a kind  of  inner  and 
additional  principal  rafter  is  employed.  This 
method  adds  a good  deal  to  the  strength  of  the 
roof,  and  was  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by 
Mediteval  carpenters. 

Another  peculiarity,  which  was  my  chief 
inducement  to  include  the  roof  over  the  Law 
Courts,  is  the  employment  of  a fleche  or  timber 
spire  to  ornament  the  building.  This  spire  is 
carried  on  the  ridge  of  the  main  roof.  These 
timber  spires  are  among  the  most  difficult  and 
intricate  pieces  of  carpentry  known,  and,  owing 
to  the  great  height  at  which  they  commonly 
start,  few  persons  recognise  their  great  size  and 
consequent  weight.  Nor  is  the  weight  of  a 
roof  spire  the  only,  or  even  the  most  serious, 
strain  that  has  to  be  provided  for.  Such  a 
feature  rises  in  the  unsheltered  region  where 
the  full  force  of  every  hurricane  that  blows  is 
felt,  with  nothing  to  break  the  shock ; and 
although  such  a spire  is  usually  circular  or 
octagonal,  so  that  the  wind  has  less  purchase 
against  it  than  if  it  were  square,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  very  tall,  so  that  such  pressure 
as  is  sustained  is  intensified  at  the  foot  of  the 
structure  where  the  roof  has  to  support  it.  And 
this  weight  and  wind-pressure  has  to  be  sup- 
ported, not  on  any  solid  basis  like  the  masonry 
of  a church  tower,  but  on  the  framework  of  a 
roof  spanning  a vacant  space.  A famous  ex- 
ample of  such  a structure  is  the  fldche  at  Amiens 
Cathedral,  which  was  measured  and  drawn  by 
the  late  William  Burges,  and  was  shown,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  in  our 
recent  Exhibition.  Another  well-known  example 
is  the  timber  spire  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  Paris,  reconstructed  by  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  and  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  his 
“ Dictionary  of  Architecture.”  Another,  but 
smaller,  example  surmounts  the  roof  of  the 
Guildhall. 

The  details  of  the  construction  are  hardly  fit 
for  a lecture  like  this,  and  can  be  best  unravelled 
by  a patient  study  on  the  spot ; but  the  general 
principles  involved  may  be  said  to  be,  first,  the 
distribution  of  the  weight  over  as  wide  a space 
as  possible.  This  is  effected  by  carrying  part 
of  the  load  on  to  trusses  right  and  left  of  the 
one  immediately  under  the  spire  itself,  by  the 
help  of  sundry  oblique  bearers,  as  strongly 
framed  as  possible;  and  secondly,  the  stiffness 
of  the  actual  spire.  This  is  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a central  post  running  from  base  to 
top,  a large  number  of  sloping  rafters,  with 
many  diagonal  braces,  introduced  in  every 
possible  way,  and  a largo  series  of  horizontal 
ties  or  purlins  at  various  heights;  thirdly,  by  as 
strong  a connexion  as  possible  between  the  spire 
and  the  base  established  on  the  trusses  of  the 
roof.  A great  many  timbers  are  employed,  put 
in  various  positions,  so  as  to  stay  every  point 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  result  seems  to  be 
that  this  lofty  structure  is  perfectly  secure. 

The  roof  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  part  of 
the  new  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Hardwick  in 
1845,  is  a fine  hammer-beam  open  roof.  The 
hall  is  120  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide,  and  64  ft. 
high.  The  roof  is  framed  of  oak.  Unfortu- 
nately I am  not  able  to  produce  an  illustration 
of  it. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Manchester  Assize 
Courts,  a building  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  has  a fine  open  roof,  of  a con- 
struction which  presents  a somewhat  unusual 
combination.  The  hall  is  100  ft.  long,  48  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  75  ft.  high ; it  has  seven  timber 
hammer-beam  trusses  dividing  the  length  into 
eight  bays  of  the  somewhat  unusual  extent  of 
25  ft.  each.  The  hammer-beam  trusses  do  not, 
however,  carry  the  whole  weight  of  the  super- 
structure, as  is  the  case  with  every  other  roof 
with  which  we  have  dealt ; two  trussed  purlins, 
or,  more  properly,  latticed  timber  trusses, 
16  ft.  6 in.  deep,  run,  in  lieu  of  two  of  the 
purlins,  from  end  to  end  of  the  hall  and  bear  on 
the  gable  walls.  These  are,  of  course,  framed 
to  each  hammer-beam  truss,  but,  being  < f them- 
selves of  considerable  strength,  they  do  a large 
part  of  the  work ; and,  indeed,  I gather  from 
the  architect’s  own  published  account  of  this 
roof  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  chief  duty  is 
thrown  upon  them.  They,  he  says,  support 
the  upper  part  of  the  roof,  while  the  wall- 
brackets,  which  form  the  lower  part  of  each 
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hammer-beam  truss,  are  needed  chiefly  to  steady 
them.  The  architectural  effect  of  this  roof  is 
excellent,  and  I dare  say  some  of  those  present 
have  seen  it. 

The  last  modern  timber  roof  which  I shall  refer 
to  is  the  roof  over  the  Guildhall,  London,  erected 
a few  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  the  City 
Architect,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  whose  fine  roof 
over  the  new  Council  Chamber,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  main  framework  is  iron  carrying  a 
timber  ceiling,  is  also  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
drawings  on  the  walls.  Guildhall  is  159  ft. 
long.  Its  width  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  but 
the  average  is  49  ft.  6 in. ; it  is  80  ft.  high. 
The  roof  is  constructed,  as  every  roof  which  is 
to  form  part  of  a public  building  of  the  first 
importance  should  be,  of  oak.  Practical  car- 
penters will  be  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
increased  strength  and  solidity  and  the  greater 
tenacity  of  the  joints,  and  the  freedom  from  the 
risk  of  their  crushing  in,  which  the  nse  of  oak 
secures,  as  compared  with  deal,  or  even  pitch 
pine. 

In  the  Guildhall  roof  there  are  seven  principals, 
and  therefore  eight  bays  of  about  19  ft.  each. 
The  collar  of  this  roof  is  29  ft.  long,  and  it  was 
cut  out  of  timber  about  2 ft.  8 in.  square.  In 
this  roof  each  principal  springs  from  a cluster 
of  strong  shafts  carried  up  within  the  walls  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  it.  Both  structurally 
and  as  a means  of  procuring  architectural  effect 
this  is  very  advantageous.  There  might  have 
been  some  risk  in  putting  the  heavy  weight  of 
this  roof  on  parts  of  the  very  ancient  walls  of 
this  venerable  hall  which  had  not  been  so 
weighted  before,  and  these  lines  of  support 
divide  up  the  length  of  the  hall,  and  so  make 
its  extent  perceptible.  They  also  carry  up  the 
apparent  (and,  in  fact,  the  real)  support  of  each 
principal  from  the  solid  floor,  and  so  aid  the 
architectural  treatment  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  curved  ribs  are  made  very  prominent  in 
this  truss,  and  the  hammer-beam  is  kept  rather 
modest  than  otherwise  ; it  is  neither  carved  at 
the  end,  nor  marked  out  by  a pendant,  so  that 
the  line  which  catches  the  eye  is  that  of  the 
cusped  arch  of  the  moulded  rib.  This  is  an 
original  treatment,  but  the  success  of  the  roof 
fully  justifies  the  architect  in  the  course  which 
he  adopted. 

With  those  modern  examples  we  leave  our 
subject.  I trust  that  the  accounts  of  great 
roofs  which  I have  been  able  to  give  you,  and 
the  illustrations  which,  in  addition  to  diagrams 
made  specially  for  to-night,  I have  been  enabled 
to  show  you.  by  the  courtesy  of  the  City  Archi- 
tect, Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  and 
others,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
great  timber  roof  requires  no  small  amount  of 
skill  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  design.  I 
hope  we  have  also  seen  that  it,  above  most 
things,  culls  for  very  car-ful  selection  of  good 
material,  and,  perhaps,  most  of  all  for  honest, 
painstaking  care  in  the  workmanship  of  every 
part.  No  single  joint  should  be  defective,  and 
every  part  should  bear  truly  on  those  into  which 
it  is  framed.  I think,  also,  we  have  seen 
abundant  cause  for  ranking  timber  roofs  as 
among  the  important  architectural  features  of 
a large  class  of  ancient  buildings,  and  especially 
let  me  add,  of  ancient  English  buildings ; but  I 
cannot,  lastly,  help  adding  that  I think  we  have 
seen  reason  also  to  be  proud  of  our  modern 
works  in  this  line,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
ones.  Neither  in  the  architectural  design  of 
these  structures,  nor  in  the  mechanical  skill 
with  which  they  are  framed,  need  the  architects 
and  the  carpenters  of  the  nineteenth  century 
fear  a comparison  with  their  forefathers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth. 


UxN  UttY  ROT  IN  WOOD. 

In  the  Public  Health  Section  of  the  Is 
meeting  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicia 
at  Magdeburg,  Dr.  Pol**ck,  professor  at  t 
University  of  Prague,  read  an  interesting  pat 
on  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  known  in  tl 
country  as  “dry  rot,”  and  by  botanists 
Ilerulnis  lawmans,  the  ravages  of  which  ha 
of  late  years  assumed  alarming  proportic 
wherever  the  building  of  new  houses  has  be 
extensively  carried  on,  but  in  Germany  eat 
daily  have  become  a question  of  almt 
national  importance.  For  its  prevention 
knowledge  of  its  life  - history  and  habits 
absolutely  necessary,  and  these  researches  m 
also  serve  to  explain  the  curious  fact  th: 
while  !t  rarely  attacks  the  timbers  of  the  oldt 
buildings,  it  has  seriously  endangered  t 


stability  of  many  erected  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Its  original  habitat  is  not  known,  for  it  does 
not  attack  living  trees,  nor  is  it  ever  seen  in 
decaying  wood  in  forests.  It  is  found,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  only  in  the  timber  of  houses,  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  deal  and  pine.  The  name 
“ dry  rot  ” is  not  quite  appropriate,  for  a certain 
dampness  and  darkness  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  spores.  These  give  origin 
to  a mycelium  of  elongated  cells,  which  spreads 
with  surprising  rapidity,  covering  the  surface 
of  the  timbers  and  walls  with  fan-shaped  ex- 
pansions, and,  penetrating  the  cylindrical  fibres 
and  cells  of  the  wood,  break  it  down  by  a 
chemical  action  into  a light  brittle  mass.  Com- 
plete desiccation  of  the  mycelium  permanently 
destroys  its  vitality.  Though  at  first  develop- 
ing only  in  the  dark,  it  seeks  the  light  for  the 
purpose  of  sporiferation.  The  sporangia,  which 
have  a reticular  structure,  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a lentil  to  that  of  a shilling,  and  exhibit  a 
somewhat  concentric  arrangement  of  cushiony 
folds,  at  first  of  a wine  red,  and  lastly  of  a dirty 
brown  colour,  when  they  exude  drops  of  a clear 
fluid,  whence  the  specific  name  of  lacrxjmans. 
After  emitting  vast  numbers  of  cinnamon  brown 
spores,  not  more  than  '01  mm.  in  diameter,  the 
sporangia  become  black,  dry  up,  and  die. 

In  the  art  schools  attached  to  the  Breslau 
Museum  the  mycelium  has  Bpread  from  the 
foundations  to  the  wall  plates,  and  the  casts 
and  models  are  covered  with  the  dustlike 
spores.  Some  of  the  threads  have  been  found  to 
measure  as  much  as  5 or  G yards  in  length.  Dr. 
Poleck  has  not  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  arti- 
ficially, but  another  investigator,  who  has  not 
yet  published  the  result  of  his  experiments,  is 
said  to  have  been  more  fortunate. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  merulius 
doeB  not  differ  much  from  that  of  similar 
fungi.  The  water  varies  from  50  to  70  per 
cent.,  while  of  the  dry  substances  5 percent,  is 
uitrogen  and  15  fat.  There  are,  besides  acids, 
a bitter  substance,  and  indications  of  an 
alkaloid.  The  mineral  constituents,  among 
which  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the 
most  important,  throw  more  light  on  the  action 
of  the  fungus  on  the  wooi,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  not  properly  d^cay,  but  a chemical  dis- 
integration in  consequence  of  the  abstraction 
of  these  elements  of  its  composition.  As  these 
are  exhausted,  the  mycelium  spreads  outwards, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  so-called  “ fairy- 
rings”  are  formed. 

A clue  is  thus  afforded  to  the  increased  pre- 
valence of  dry-rot  of  late  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
bark  the  practice  of  felling  timber  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  has  become  very 
general,  and  analysis  has  shown  that  the  wood 
of  coniferous  trees  at  that  season,  besides  being 
more  watery  and  difficult  to  dry,  contains  five 
times  as  much  potash  and  eight  times  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  in  winter,  conditions  highly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  fungus. 

If  the  use  of  such  wood  cannot  be  avoided  it 
should  be  thoroughly  seasoned  and  dried,  if 
need  be,  by  artificial  heat,  'the  use  of  old 
building  materials  should  be  shunned,  and  in- 
fected or  suspected  wood  be  burned.  In  the 
absence  of  experiments  on  the  artificial  cultiva- 
tion of  the  'merulius  we  are  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
reputed  preservatives,  but  since  dampness  is  an 
essential  condition  of  its  growth,  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  utmost  possible  dryness  of 
foundations,  joists,  and  floorings  by  means  of 
concrete  or  a,s\)\m\te,  efficient  damp-proof  courses, 
and  thorough  ventilation,  is  obvious.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  treat- 
ment of  woodwork  with  arsenical  or  mercurial 
solutions  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers 
to  health,  however  successful  in  their  imme- 
diate object.  If  chemical  preservatives  must 
be  used  they  should  be  restricted  to  one  or 
another  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  tar, 
though  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  prevention  is 
better  than  cure. 


Proposed  New  Theatre  for  Exeter.— An 

Exeter  paper  states  that  a compauy  will  be 
forthwith  formed  to  purchase  a Bite  in  Long- 
brook-street,  and  erect  thereon  a theatre  with 
every  modern  appliance.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps, 
F.S.A.,  was  in  Exeter  last  week,  and  surveyed 
the  site,  which  he  considers  admirably  suited 
for  the  pnrpose,  as  it  affords  ample  space  for 
double  exits  from  the  Btage  and  every  part  of 
the  house. 
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NEW  WAR  AND  ADMIRALTY  OFFIf’: 

REVISED  DESIGN. 

E publish  this  week  the  desigil 
Messrs.  Leeming  & L°eming  fill 
proposed  War  and  Admiralty  C[# 
as  modified,  we  presume,  according  t m 
suggestions  or  wishes  of  the  Offidjl 
Works  ; though  the  modification  does* 
seem  so  great  as  we  were  led  to  sn|js 
was  taking  place.  The  most  important  cri 
is  the  shifting  of  the  tower  from  the  angle* 
the  Horse  Guards  to  the  re-entering  anil 
the  St.  James’s  Park  front.  This  is  a* 
provement  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  buiij 
with  the  Horse  Guards  is  concerned,  thoupfi 
position  of  the  tower  in  itself  is  certain 
effective,  nor  does  it  mean  anything  in  ret* 
to  the  general  design.  The  exaggerated 
jections  of  columns  and  stylobates,  cat; 
nothing  but  small  statues,  appear  to  r 
in  statu  quo, — on  the  Park  front,  s 
events ; and  the  Whitehall  front  still  i 
its  curious  anomaly  (or  what  ought  1 
an  anomaly)  of  two  symmetrical  pa:| 
features,  one  of  which  leads  into  the  ;| 
courtyard  and  marks  the  main  entrance 
the  other  marks  nothing  in  particular;  the 
having,  in  fact,  little  relation  to  what  is  fc 
it.  This  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  Cld 
buildings  for  official  purposes  on  a large  i 
that  perhaps  one  ought  not  to  be  too  ci 
over  it,  only  one  desires  to  see  some  imp 
ment  in  these  aasthetics  of  architecture,  , 
repetition  of  old  faults  which  have  the  resj 
bility  of  precedent. 

The  plan  is  in  many  respects  a good  on*i| 
the  objection  to  the  enclosed  quadrangkfl 
been  partially  met  by  widening  the  quadvfl 
in  the  revised  plan  (which  is  not  yet  av» 
for  publication).  Other  improvements  : 
been  made,  especially  in  the  position) 
arrangement  of  the  lavatory  accommod) 
some  of  which  was  very  badly  placed  i 
original  plans,  leaving  little  possibilil 
proper  ventilation  for  the  closets.  The  V 
hall  front  has  been  set  back  30  ft.  (excef 
two  end  blocks),  with  manifest  improve? 
and  the  entrance  widened. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Leeming  f<  ( 
permission  given,  pursuant  to  that  of  the  i 
of  Works,  to  publish  the  altered  design; 
shoulgl  be  glad  if  we  could  express  our: 
more  in  sympathy  with  it  in  regard  1 
architectural  character.  Considering  the  p 
ness  of  the  occasion,  we  cannot  honestf 
so,  or  say  that  we  regard  it  as  a design  i 
to  the  situation.  But  any  shortcominl 
the  design  itself  are  as  nothing  comi 
with  the  tremendous  architectural  bio 
made  in  the  choice  of  the  site, 
we  protested  against  from  the  very  'jj 
that,  namely,  of  leaving  the  two  Bankilti 
the  smaller  buildings  between  them  f r 
Charing-cross,  and  carrying  a wing  of  thd 
building  round  in  their  rear.  The  persptfl 
drawing  of  the  Whitehall  front  hero  i| 
seems  as  if  made  on  purpose  to  show  a r 
emphasise  this  mistake.  Let  those  ;G 
will  be  called  upon  in  a few  days  to  I 
upon  the  subject  just  look  at  that  I 
— at  the  mean  and  piecemeal  effect  oJ r 
new  building  half  hidden  behiud  the  in: : 
buildings  on  its  front ; and  let  those  wh#n; 
any  architectural  sense  and  any  national  if! 
(and  wo  have  generally  found  the  two  qua 
go  together  a good  deal)  say  if  that  is  a w«j 
way  for  a great  and  wealthy  nation  to  ) i 
out  a building  of  the  first  importance  foliJ 
palace  of  its  military  and  naval  administrtfc 
This  defect  is  no  fault  of  the  architects,  ill 
had  the  site  given  them  ; but  it  is  no  le  i 
utterly  deplorable  one,  sufficiently  so  to  jt  >< 
a reconsideration  of  the  whole  arrangemai; 
the  site  before  any  money  is  voted. 


THE  ROOF  OF  WESTMINSTER  HAIj 

In  illustration  of  Professor  Roger  SnSf 
lecture  at  Carpenters’  Hall  on  “ Celebt* 
Timber  Roofs,”  we  are  enabled  to  reprodoi 
drawing  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman  of  that  splq 
specimen  of  the  hammer-beam  type  of  > 
which  spans  Westminster  Hall,  and  of  w 
special  mention  and  description  are  made  is 
lecture  (see  p.476). 
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Mr.  A.  A.  Cox’s  Design  for  a Municipal  Mansion. — Ground  Plan. 


ISIGN  FOR  A MUNICIPAL  MANSION. 

SOANE  MEDALLION  COMPETITION. 
he  perspective  view  and  detail  which  we  give 
esent  tbe  design  for  the  Soane  Medallion 
dr.  A.  A.  Cox,  which  obtained  a medal  of 
it.  The  ground  plan  is  appended.  The 
ding  has  more  of  the  mansion  and  less  of 
town-hall  about  it  than  some  of  the  other 
gns,  and  is  a pleasing  and  dignified  struc- 
in  general  aspect ; and  the  details,  though 
ving  nothing  original,  are  carried  out  with 
iement. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ITS  TO  FISHMONGERS’  HALL  AND  MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’  HALL. 

he  fifth  Saturday  afternoon  visit  for  the 
lent  session  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  the 
i ult.,to  the  Fishmongers’  Hall,  where  a large 
iber  of  members  were  received  by  Mr. 
rse,  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  at  two  p.m., 
escorted  by  him  through  the  different  apart- 
its.  Mr.  Towse  described  the  various  objects 
nterest  belonging  to  the  Company.  The 
imongers  are  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the 
Ive  great  City  Companies,  and  their  hall 
erected  in  1831,  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall, 
t by  Mr.  Jarman,  the  City  Surveyor.  The 
iest  extant  charter  of  the  Company  is  a 
rat  of  the  37th  Edward  III.  Having  in- 
sted  the  several  rooms,  the  members  pro- 
led  to  the 

rer chant  Taylors’  Hall. — This  hall  is  situated 
'hreadneedle-street,  and  here  a paper  was 
1 by  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  giving  a short 
jription  and  history  of  it.  This  Company 
incorporated  in  1466.  The  hall  is  the 
;est  of  the  Companies’  halls,  and  was,  like 
Fishmongers’  and  Drapers’  halls,  rebuilt 
r the  Great  Fire,  by  Mr.  Edward  Jarman, 
City  Architect,  who  was  also  architect  of 
second  Royal  Exchange.  The  Association 
l a former  visit  to  the  hall,  March  6th,  1880, 
which  time  very  extensive  additions  were 
ig  made  from  tbe  designs  of  Messrs.  E. 
Qson  & Son,  architects,  estimated  to  cost 
at  23,0001.*  Tbe  members  having  inspected 
premises,  from  the  very  interesting 
)t  to  the  several  chambers  of  the  new 
dings,  including  the  strong  room,  containing 
ancient  silver  “ yard  stick,”  formerly  used 
Roth  Fair,  and  the  several  “ loving  cups,” 
Boon  af>  er  took  their  departure. 

* Bee  Builder,  March  13,  1890. 


THE  LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  the 
24th  ult.,  at  King’s  College,  Strand  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Waller  in  the  chair),  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  F.S.A., 
read  “Some  Notes  on  the  Westminster  ‘ Folk 
Moot,’  ” which  was  followed  by  some  observa- 
tions by  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Alfred  White, 
F.S.A. 

Mr.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  hon.  secretary, 
next  described  some  Roman  and  other  pottery, 
coins,  and  various  other  objects  of  interest  found 
during  the  recent  City  excavations.  There  was 
also  exhibited  the  skull  of  a wolf  of  prehistoric 
times  recently  dug  out  of  a depth  of  lfi  ft.  of 
gravel  on  the  Albany  Estate,  Albany-road,  Old 
Kent-road,  in  excavating  for  a sewer.  The 
gravel  commenced  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  from  the  sur- 
face. The  skull  was  in  a very  remarkable  state 
of  preservation,  and  was  evidently  that  of  a 
young  animal,  the  teeth  being  firm  and  white. 

Mr.  Price  referred  to  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  West  Smithtield,  which  was  Bpoken  of 
and  illustrated  by  us  last  week.  A discussion 
ensued,  in  which  the  Rev.  W.  Panckridge,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S. A., 
and  others,  took  part,  Mr.  A.  White  strongly 
dissenting  from  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Parker  that  the  fringe  manufactory  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a Lady- chapel,  his  view  being 
that  this  building  was  used  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. The  general  feeling  was  to  waive  any 
expression  of  opinion  until  the  ground  could  be 
opened  and  more  carefully  examined,  so  as  to 
ascertain  what  the  building  actually  had  been. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Price  further  announced  that  the 
Society  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  restoration  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  read  a letter  which  they  had  addressed  to 
him,  stating  that  they  had  appointed  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Thurston,  F.S.  A., 
Mr.  A.  White,  F.S. A.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook, 
F.S. A.,  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secre- 
tary, to  represent  its  views  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  if  such  were  desired.* 
The  conclusion  they  had  formed  was  in  the 
main  in  support  of  the  conservative  restoration 
which  Mr.  Pearson  proposed,  but  they  preferred 
the  lower  proposed  form  of  cloister  to  the 


• We  underst-nd  that  the  WentmiDBter  Hall  Committee 
has  completed  its  public  sittings,  and  is  not  to  meet  again 
until  after  the  Easter  holidays,  when  it  will  meet  with 
closed  doors  to  consider  its  report. 


higher  one.  They  also  desired  that  no  new 
building  should  be  erected  on  the  space  set  free 
by  the  demolition  of  tbe  Law  Courts,  but  that 
the  wall  and  its  buttresses  might  be  left  clearly 
visible.  They  thought  it  an  additional  objection 
to  the  higher  cloister  that  it  would  render 
necessary  the  intrusion  into  the  interior  of  th& 
hall  of  a large  and  unsightly  staircase.  The 
majority  of  them  objected  to  the  raising  of  the 
north  turrets,  as  merging  the  hall  in  the  modern 
buildings  around  it.  They  thought  it  greatly 
preferable  that  its  present  outline  should  be 
preserved  and  be  visible. 

The  view  taken  appears  to  be  (as  we  might 
have  expected)  rather  that  of  archasologista 
than  architects. 


A SUGGESTED  SITE  FOR  THE 
RE -ERECTION  OF  TEMPLE  BAR. 

Sir, — As  a citizen  of  London,  I take  consider- 
able interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  architec- 
tural monuments  of  the  City,  and  I was,  there- 
fore, very  pleased  to  see  your  protest  (p.  441) 
in  favour  of  the  re-edification  of  Temple  Bar, — 
the  numbered  stones  of  which  are,  I believe, 
still  stowed  away  on  some  vacant  land  in 
tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  Farringdon  Market, 
and  not  in  Epping  Forest,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  impression  at  the  Institute  meeting. 
I sincerely  trust  that  you  will  exert  your 
influence  to  prevent  so  stupid  a proceeding 
as  the  re-erection  of  the  “Bar”  in  Epping 
Forest,  where  it  would  be  an  incongruity,  severed 
from  all  its  local  and  historical  associations. 
Surely,  rather  than  this,  it  would  bo  possible  to 
find  some  nook  or  corner  for  it  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  those  congeries  of  buildings  which  go 
to  make  up  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  ? But 
better  still  would  it  be  if  it  could  be  utilised  as  a. 
gateway  to  the  Temple,  and  I venture  to  point 
out  what  would  seem  to  be  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  its  utilisation  in  this  capacity.  As  will 
be  known  to  many  of  your  readers,  the  eastern- 
most entrance  to  the  Temple  is  by  a wrotchedlv- 
mean  pair  of  wooden  gates  giving  on  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  King's  Bench-walk.  My 
suggestion  is  that  Temple  Bar  be  re-erected  on 
this  spot,  as  it  very  easily  could  be  by  co-opera- 
tion between  two  wealthy  bodies  like  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  and  the  Benchers  of  the 
Temple.  The  advantages  of  this  site  are  (1) 
that  the  “ Bar”  could  be  re-erected  with  its  old 
facades  facing  east  and  west  respectively,  as  in 
j its  former  position ; (2)  that  this  historic  monu- 
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inent  would  still  remain  in  the  City ; (3)  that  it 
would  be  well  and  effectively  seen  terminating 
the  long  vista  westwards  along  Tudor-street 
a,nd  Temple-street  from  New  Bridge-street, 
the  two  first-named  streets  (which  form  one 
continuous  line  of  communication)  having  been 
considerably  widened  by  the  Corporation, 
although  at  present  a public-house  partially 
blocks  the  way  (only  temporarily,  as  Mr.  Wyke 
Bayliss  will  be  glad  to  hear)  ; the  western 
face  of  the  Bar  would  also  show  admirably 
from  the  south  front  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Library,  from  Paper  - buildings,  and  from 
ether  points  of  the  large  open  and  tree- 
shaded  place  to  which  it  would  give  ad- 
mission from  the  east ; and  (4)  the  historical 
and  literary  associations  of  the  monument 
would  be  preserved,  for,  if  re -erected  in 
the  position  I suggest,  the  monument  would 
•still  be  “The  Bar  by  the  Temple, — by  the 
Church  that  is  founded  in  honour  of  God  and 
■of  his  Temple  of  Jerusalem.”*  It  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  that  some  portions  of 
the  two  old  houses  flanking  the  present  mean 
timber  gateway  should  be  demolished,  but,  as 
compensation  for  this  sacrifice,  the  Benchers 
would  get  an  architecturally  - effective  and 
historically  interesting  entrance,  admitting  of 
the  passage  of  two  lines  of  carriages,  instead  of 
one  line  as  at  present.  I am  not  aware  that  these 
houses  are  particularly  worth  preserving  on 
historical  or  other  grounds.  That  some  better 
entrance  to  the  Temple  from  the  eastward  will 
be  necessary  before  long  must  be  apparent  to 
all  who  are  familiar  with  this  improved  and 
improving  quarter  of  the  City.  Large  blocks 
of  buildings  adjoining  the  Temple,  and  facing 
towards  Temple-street  and  the  new  streets 
which  run  southwards  from  Temple-street  to 
the  Embankment,  are  already  in  progress,  and 
it  is  therefore  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  will  combine  to  effect  an  im- 
provement which  will  not  only  be  architecturally 
effective,  but  which  will  restore  to  London, — 
and  to  that  part  of  London,  moreover,  where  it 
will  be  most  appropriate, — a most  interesting 
historical  monument. 

I trust,  sir,  that  you  will  give  early  insertion 
to  this  letter,  and  that  it  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  attention  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

London,  March  30.  A. 


COLOURED  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — Can  you  inform  me  of  any  means  by  which 
the  Portland  cement  with  which  a brick  house  is  to 
be  coated  can  be  made  a permanent  red-brick  colour, 
so  that  the  plasterer  may  lay  on  a coat  of  red 
cement  instead  of  cement  of  the  usual  grey  colour  ? 

Perhaps  the  same  means  might  be  used  which  are 
employed  to  colour  the  red  concrete  slabs  now  in 
use,  if  any  of  your  readers  could  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  process  ? “ Portland.” 


“STREET  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
LONDON.” 

Sir,-- A letter  appeared  in  your  last  issue  [p.  465] 
from  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  on  the  above  subject,  in 
connexion  with  the  new  street  which  is  being  con- 
structed between  Bloomsbury  and  the  Haymarket 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  writer 
does  not  express  himself  one  whit  too  strongly  on 
the  point,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
by  the  course  the  Board  has  adopted  the  approach 
to  the  new  street  in  question  will  be  entirely  spoiled, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous  corner  which  will 
be  left'.  A requisision  for  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
structing public-house  has  been  signed  by  several 
influential  ratepayers,  and  there  is  a very  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  generally  that 
it  should  go.  Mr.  Bayliss,  writing  as  an  artist,  and 
on  public  grounds,  does  not  appear  to  be  concerned 
with  local  matters,  further  than  asking  whether  there 
is  a “ real  lion  in  the  way,”  in  the  shape  of  some 
great  landowner?  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  freeholder  of  nearly  all  the 
land  in  this  quarter,  and  I am  in  a position  to  state 
positively  that  his  Grace  has  not  thrown  any  obstacle 
whatever  in  the  way,  but  was  willing  to  meet  the 
Board  in  a satisfactory  manner.  As  to  other  local 
facts,  I may  add  that  the  lease  of  the  public-house 
has  but  about  twelve  years  to  run,  so  that  the 
cost  of  purchase  could  not  be  very  extravagant. 
I here  are  besides  sixteen  public-houses  within  the 
radius  of  about  150  yards.  The  “ Black  Lion  ” 
thereiore,  would  not  be  particularly  missed.  The 
only  other  parties  concerned,  the  owners  of  the  ad- 
joining building,  of  which  a small  portion  would 
be  required,  and  of  which  the  Board  has  already 
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taken  a part,  actually  signed  the  requisition  above 
named.  . . 

Last  of  all,  the  Board  still  have  power  in  their 
original  Act  of  Parliament  to  carry  out  this  great 
improvement,  the  cost  of  which,  compared  with  the 
110,000/.  paid  for  the  Pavilion  Music  Hall,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street,  would  be  absolutely  trifliDg. 

The  enclosed  card  will  show  you  that.  I am  an  old 
parishioner  and  A LARGE  RATEPAYER. 

Bloomsbury,  30th  March,  1885. 


“ARSENIC  AND  ARCHITECTS.” 

SIR,  -A  letter  from  Sir  E.  Beckett  has  been  widely 
quoted  upon  the  danger  of  my  poisoning  congrega- 
tions with  arsenic  when  I apply  it  beneath  the  floors 
of  a church  for  preserving  the  timbers  from  dry  rot. 
I never  specified  or  recommended  its  use.  nor  ever 
should  use  it,  and  I should  much  regret  that  an 
incautious  reply  to  a clever  man's  “chaff”  should 
give  any  ground  for  the  idea  that  after  all  it  might 
be  used  without  great  danger.  I have,  indeed,  had 
to  answer  inquiries  made  to  this  effect  in  con- 
sequence of  his  letter.  Sir  Edmund  is  equally 
deluded  in  supposing  that  architects  hate  his  useful 
little  book,  when  they  venture  to  smile  at  the  idea 
of  its  ever  superseding  their  office  or  their  art,  or  at 
the  probable  result  of  a man  becoming  his  own 
architect.  William  White,  F.S.A. 

30a,  Wimpole-street,  W. 

***  It  would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  White  had 
stated  more  exactly  what  was  the  part  he  took  in 
the  matter,  and  what  he  did  recommend,  and  why. 
We  confess  that  we  cannot  quite  reconcile  his  note 
with  another  which  we  read  in  the  Times.  He  does 
injustice  to  Sir  E.  Beckett’s  sincerity  in  accusing  him 
of  “chaff.” 


Doalis. 


Glass  Painting  : a Course  of  Instruction  in  the 
various  Methods  of  Painting  on  Gloss,  and 
the  Principles  of  Design.  By  Fred.  Miller. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  Wyman  & 
Sons,  London  (Wyman’s  Technical  Series). 
NDER  this  title  is  presented  to  our 
notice  a small  work  on  “ Glass  Paint- 
ing,” purporting  to  be  the  result 
of  the  author’s  experience.  The  aim  of 
the  author  has  been,  we  presume,  to  compile 
a work  which  should  treat  of  the  historical 
technology  of  glass  - painting  ; at  least  we 
would  infer  so  much  from  the  title.  On  an 
examination,  however,  we  find  the  materiel  of 
the  work  does  not  fulfil  this  liberal  promise. 
The  art  of  glass-painting  described  is  an  art 
entirely  that  of  an  artist,  and  not  the  art  par 
excellence.  We  fail  to  see  how  it  could  be 
otherwise,  as  glass-painting  (synonymous  with 
glass-staining)  is  a most  elaborate  art,  and  one 
which,  considered  technically,  apart  from  any 
theory  of  design,  would  occupy  a work  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  that  before  us.  This 
work  is  a collection  of  “hints”  rather  than 
principles.  Generally,  the  work  is  not  his- 
torical, the  practical  instruction  in  glass- 
painting is  merely  the  method  of  the  author, 
and  as  to  the  principles  of  design,  we  have 
illustrations  of  the  author’s  and  others;  as  to 
any  theories  or  rules  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
“ principles,”  they  are  entirely  absent.  “ Tools 
and  Materials”  are  somewhat  briefly  described. 
A short  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  “ Tracing 
and  Staining  ” — staining,  of  a necessity,  to  be 
thoroughly  treated  would  require  a chapter  to 
itself.  Under  the  heading  of  “Enamels”  we 
have  a very  slight  notice  of  some  English 
colours,  &c.  The  information  given  could  be 
obtained  from  any  liberal  trade  catalogue.  The 
ordinary  division  of  an  enamel  colour  into 
“flux  and  “metallic  oxide”  is  not  noticed. 
The  information  given  is  of  the  slighest. 

In  order  to  make  this  work  “ reasonable,” 
the  scientific  principles  of  the  art  should  be 
gone  into.  For  instance,  “ In  the  case  of  blue, 

I green,  and  yellow  ruby,  a thin  film  of  one  of 

! these  colours  is  put  on  the  other  side In 

| adding  stain  to  ruby,  always  do  it  on  the  side 
that  is  not  flashed.”  This  last  is  the  only  in- 
struction as  to  staining  “ruby”  glass.  Now, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  have  “ streaked  ” ruby, 
which  becomes  darker  in  the  kiln,  and  which  is 
stained  by  water  tinctured  with  the  “ silver  ” 
stain  only.  Again,  ruby  never  improves  in  the 
heat.  Some  “antique”  ruby  becomes  darker, 
and  cheap  flashed  ruby  usually  becomes  lighter, 
while  being  fired.  Why  is  all  this?  Copper 
oxide  is  the  colouring  matter  of  these  “ rubies.” 
C.  opper  in  its  higher  state  of  oxidation  colours 
glass  blue  to  bluish  green ; in  the  lowest  oxide 
form  (Cu20)  it  colours  glass  a dark  “ ruby.” 
And  as  heat  alone  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 


alter  the  character  of  the  colouring  matter,—?, 
piece  of  glass  almost  colourless  may  after  firinji 
be  almost  opaque.  The  colouring  power  or 
copper  begins  at  dark  browD,  becomes  lighted 
as  the  higher  oxides  are  being  reached,  till  it  ii 
ruby,  then  salmon  tint,  next  colourless,  greyi 
and  so  on,  to  blue.  When  the  artist  has  a gooq 
piece  of  ruby  glass  which  he  does  not  wish 
changed  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  he  mixeii 
“ flux  ” with  his  enamel  colour  in  order  that  th( 
said  colour  may  fuse  at  a lower  heat  than  wik 
spoil  the  ruby.  Now,  the  author  has  said 
almost  nothing  about  the  staining  of  ruby,  ano 
certainly  has  not  described  the  character  of  c 
“ flux.”  Again,  no  theory  or  principle  oi| 
“ firing”  is  apparent  in  this  work. 

We  join  with  the  author  in  his  admiration  oil 
the  writings  of  Pugin  and  Wyatt,  whose  effortc 
have  conduced  so  much  to  revive  the  artiaticf 
feeling  of  industrial  art  and  architecture.  Thei 
author,  in  his  introduction,  evidently  thoroughly 
appreciates  the  beauty  of  the  early  examples' 
and  he  is  further  to  be  congratulated  on  hit 
perception  of  the  true  value  of  Munich  glasar 
The  argument  is  most  apposite,  and  has  been 
treated  with  some  skill.  The  art  is  shown  to  have 
originated  in  the  cloister,  and  the  monk  to  have 
been  the  first  glass-painter.  In  the  early  dayi 
of  the  art  the  clergy  undoubtedly  would  per 
ceive  its  influence  on  the  mind  and  the  invalue 
able  aid  it  was  likely  to  offer,  as  an  important 
factor  in  captivating  a mind  rude  and  untaught? 
The  great  beauty  of  the  art  is  shown  to  exist  ill 
the  work  being  an  expression  of  the  devotional 
love  of  the  artist,  and  never  a mere  example  oi 
skill.  The  first  glass-painters  had  no  precedent: 
to  guide  them,  and  much  labour  must  have  been 
expended  ere  they  could  produce  such  effects  aw 
we  may  see  existing  yet.  The  motive  of  thet. 
earliest  stained  glass  was  to  admit  light ; that  is: 
light  modified, — not  the  dazzling  brilliancy  oi 
the  sun,  but  a quiet,  mellow  radiance.  Beauty 
of  colour  was  the  only  merit  of  this  early  glass?: 
To  the  primitive  manner  in  which  the  work  wap 
carried  on,  we  may  ascribe  the  reason  of  its 
beauty.  The  author  of  the  work  in  question  had 
in  no  way  entered  into  any  consideration  of  thet 
primary  laws  of  form,  colour,  and  composition: 
of  form.  There  are  several  minor  details  which, 
would  bear  to  be  more  fully  considered,  merely 
technical;  these  we  may  pass  over.  Several 
phrases,  however,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  call-; 
ing  attention  to.  “ The  painting  of  every  other . 
square  only  never  commends  itself  to  me,  as  ife 
suggests  cheapness,  and  looks  poor  and  thin.”i! 
We  cannot  agree  with  this  opinion.  Alternate!: 
quarries  in  domestic  stained-glass  are  so  many 
points  of  interest,  and  when  delicately  treated; 
finely  traced,  and  merely  tinted  with  “ yellowl1 
stain,”  form  a very  beautiful  glass  effect.  Again,? 
“ A method  frequently  resorted  to  in  church 
windows  to  give  tone  and  softness  to  whitei 
glass  is  to  mat  each  square,  when  traced,  with 

umber  or  ancient  brown When  dry,  some 

of  it  is  either  rubbed  off  with  the  finger  or  with 
a stiff  hog-hair  brush.  This  plan  is  sometimeffl 
termed  antiquing  the  glass,  and  is  supposed  to 

give  the  appearance  of  age If  this 

matting  is  done  to  deceive,  it  is  certainly  false,] 
and  should  not  be  practised ; but  there  is 
nothing  illegitimate  in  the  method  itself.”! 
We  consider  this  practice  most  reprehensible, 1 
and  one  which  should  not  be  tolerated. 

In  many  of  the  designs  shown  in  this  worki 
there  is  a certain  super-elaborateness,  not 
entirely  in  consonance  with  the  character  of 
the  glass.  Simplicity  is  a quality  that  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Glass-staining  is 
entirely  a conventional  art,  and  “ naturalism  ”i 
is  seldom  in  place.  It  is  better  to  suggest 
merely  some  incident  of  plant  life,  than  design) 
a botanically  correct  adaptation  of  foliage,  &c.^ 
trained  by  force  into  the  regularity  of  glass  and; 
lead.  Enamel  colours  never  improve  with  age 
their  best  period  is  when  they  are  new.  Stainedi 
glass  is  never  stared  at, — the  light  comes  to  us; 
the  glass  is  a window,  not  a picture  ; the  bar-: 
mony  of  colour  and  beauty  of  form,  with  the 
train  of  thought  excited  in  our  minds  by  a 
mere  suggestion,  give  us  a pleasure  which 
cannot  easily  be  described.  The  chapter  on: 
ecclesiastical  glass-painting  enters  concisely: 
into  the  subject. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  examples  of  old 
glass,  for  the  most  part,  are  bold  and  vigorous.  ' 

As  the  work  purports  to  be  practical,  all 
historical  notice  could  have  been  dispensed 
with,  and  a chapter  or  two  added  on  the  subject) 
of  theory  and  composition  of  “enamels”  and 
“ fluxes.”  This  knowledge  is,  to  a great  eX' 
tent,  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  the  art.  The 
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jjmical  formulas  of  the  various  glasses  should 
supy  a prominent  position  in  a work  of  this 
ucription. 


VARIORUM. 

'«  Tiie  Architects’  and  Contractors’  Hand- 
ok  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Materials 
:d  Manufactures,”  edited  by  J . Douglass 
i thews  (London : B.  T.  Batsford,  52,  High 
>lborn.  Liverpool:  Harris  & Co.,  Drury- 
le),  has  reached  its  third  annual  issue.  We 
dewed  the  first  issue  at  some  length  in  the 
'Alder  on  December  15,  1883,  and  we  note 
at  the  editor  has  acted  upon  some  of  the 
ingestions  which  we  made  at  that  time.  There 
3 still  a great  many  things  not  included  in 
but  in  a compilation  of  this  kind  it  takes 
ne  to  get  all  the  materials  together.  The 
>rk  will  be  found  exceedingly  handy  for 
jEerence,  and  is  provided  with  two  indices, — 
ie  to  the  materials  and  appliances  themselves, 
id  one  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 

10  supply  them. “A  Walk  Through 

ncoln  Minster,”  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Venables, 
.A.,  Precentor  of  Lincoln  (Lincoln  : Ackrill, 
iddock,  & Key  worth,  printers),  is  a lecture 
livered  by  the  author  to  a local  association, 
gives  an  historical  account  and  architectural 
scription  of  the  Minster,  and  will  be  found 
eful  by  visitors,  although  in  saying  this  we 
• no  means  give  our  endorsement  to  all  the 

thor’s  views. That  the  Electrician  and 

e Electrical  Engineer  are  finding  increas- 
-*  scope  for  activity  and  usefulness  would  be 
ide  evident  (even  if  it  were  not  otherwise 
.parent)  by  “ The  Electricians’  Directory 
d Handbook  for  1885”  (London:  Electrician 
fice,  1,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street),  which 
lbodies  one  or  two  improvements  upon 
evious  issues.  A new  and  interesting  feature, 
w introduced  into  the  work  for  the  first  time, 
nsists  in  a biographical  secrion,  in  which 
ief  biographies  are  given  of  those  whose 
jnes  are  best  known  in  connexion  with 
actrical  pursuits,  in  some  cases  illustrated 
th  portraits.  The  work  contains  a great  deal 
useful  information  relating  to  dynamos,  arc, 
d incandescent  lamps,  electrical  formulae, 
i.,  as  well  as  a directory  of  electricians  and 

jctric-light  engineers. “ The  Tenth  Annual 

iport  of  the  Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund” 
iondon : Waterlow  & Sons,  London-wall), 
768  a summary  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
;eful  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Thirty  - 
ur  shelters  have  now  been  placed  in  various 
,rts  of  the  metropolis,  and  they  are  used  by 
DOO  cabmen  daily.  It  is  stated  that  until 
ese  shelters  were  established  the  drivers  had 
i means  of  obtaining  refreshment  or  protec- 
m from  the  weather  when  on  a cab  rank, 
e police  regulations  prohibiting  them  from 
iving  the  rank.  Those  of  our  readers 
ho  may  be  able  to  help  the  work  of  the 
ind  Bhould  address  the  Hon.  Seo.,  Mr. 

alter  H.  Macnamara,  15,  Soho-square,  W. 

very  useful  Illustrated  Catalogue  has  just 
ien  issued  by  Messrs.  Treggon  &Co.,  of  Jewin- 
ireet,  E.C.,  and  Brewery-road,  King’s-cross, 
jsides  being  a catalogue  of  the  multifarious 
tides  and  materials  which  are  supplied  by  the 
•m  t contains  some  very  handy  trade  memo- 
U.nda,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  approximate 
{eights  per  square  foot  and  per  sheet  of  zinc, 

Ipper,  and  black  and  galvanised  iron. Mr. 

ilward  Stanford,  of  55,  C haring-cross,  sends  us 
s “ Catalogue  of  Maps  and  other  Geographical 
jublications  ” published  or  sold  by  him,  as  well 
' “ A R6sum6  of  the  Publications  of  the  Ordnance 
aprvey  of  England  and  Wales.”  Those  who 
:ant  maps  of  any  part  of  the  world  will  be  sure 
: find  what  they  need  in  these  catalogues,  while 
lie  information  as  to  the  -publications  0f  the 
ucdnance  Survey  shows  the  progress  that  has 

ien  made  in  that  important  work. “ Sell’s 

dictionary  of  the  World’s  Press  for  1885” 
Jijondon  : H.  Sell,  167,  Fleet-street)  brings 
ligether  in  a convenient  form  a great 
sal  of  interesting  and  useful  information 
i to  the  newspaper  press  of  the  world.  It 
illustrated  with  a large  number  of  maps, 
iudded  with  red  dots  at  all  points  where 
iwspapers  or  periodicals  are  published.  We 
nil,  however,  to  find  any  information  in  the 
Drk  about  the  newspapers  of  Malta,  although 
» one  of  the  maps  the  island  is  almost  ob- 
ured  by  one  of  the  red  dots  in  question, 
avertheless,  the  work  appears,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  will  be  a 
islcome  addition  to  the  reference  books  of  the 
unting-house  or  library. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stone  (Staffordshire) . — Christ  Church,  Stone, 
has  been  re  - opened,  after  extensive  addi- 
tions and  alterations.  The  church,  which  is 
a plain  brick  structure,  was  built  about  forty 
years  ago.  The  old  chancel,  which  was  but 
20  ft.  by  13  ft.  9 in.,  has  been  removed,  as  also 
the  former  vestry.  A great  portion  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  nave  has  also  been  taken  down.  All 
the  old  pews  have  been  cleared  out,  and  the 
organ  has  been  removed  from  the  gallery.  A 
new  chancel,  30  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  has  now 
been  built.  This  is  25  ft.  6 in.  high  internally, 
and  some  33  ft.  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  ex- 
ternally. It  has  a polygonal  apse,  five  of  the 
sides  having  windows  the  heads  of  which  are 
filled  with  tracery.  The  chancel  roof  is  com- 
posed of  strongly  - framed  principals  with 
curved  ribs  rising  from  the  walls  some  feet 
below  the  cornice.  The  organ  is  to  be  re- 
erected in  a spacious  organ-chamber,  which 
has  been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
into  which,  and  the  nave,  there  are  wide  and 
lofty  arches  for  the  double  front  with  which 
the  organ  is  to  be  re-arranged.  The  new 
vestry  is  upon  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  is  commodious  and  lofty.  The  nave 
and  western  gallery  have  been  entirely  re- 
seated with  substantial  seats  of  pitch-pine. 
In  the  chancel  are  oak  choir-benches,  with 
panelled  fronts,  an  oak  prayer-desk,  and,  on 
both  the  north  and  south  sides,  stalls  for  the 
clergy.  The  pulpit  is  placed  so  as  to  form 
the  termination  of  the  low  screen  wall  by 
which  the  chancel  has  been  extended  into  the 
nave  somewhat  beyond  the  lino  of  the  chancel 
arch  above  ; the  base  is  of  Croxdon  Abbey  and 
Hazelstrine  red  stone,  similar  to  that  used  for 
all  the  other  internal  masonry;  above  this  base 
the  pulpit  is  of  the  finest  Painswick  stone  and 
veined  alabaster.  All  the  external  masonry  is 
of  Hollington  stone.  The  general  works  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lowe  & Sons,  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  who  also  have  supplied  the 
pulpit  and  all  the  joinery,  including  the  chancel 
seats  and  prayer-desk.  The  gasfittings  have 
been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Brawn  & Co. ; 
the  brass  chancel-rails,  a new  alms-dish,  the 
frontal  and  cover  of  the  Communion-table,  and 
other  furniture,  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis  ; and  the  heating  apparatus  has  been  re- 
modelled and  extended  by  Mr.  Parkes,  all  of 
Birmingham.  The  chancel  has  been  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs.  Minton  Hollins  & 
Co.,  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  The  whole  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  and  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Hawley  Lloyd,  architect,  of 
Birmingham. 

Waterloo  (Liverpool). — A new  set  of  choir- 
stalls  in  pitch  pine,  replacing  the  old  and  incon- 
venient fittings  which  before  existed  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  John’s,  Waterloo,  a suburb  of 
Liverpool,  has  just  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architects. 

Brierfield. — There  has  just  been  placed  in 
St.  Luke’s  Church,  Brierfield,  a new  steam 
heating  apparatus.  The  apparatus  is  fitted 
up  on  the  gravitation  principle,  and  is  easily 
worked  with  a pressure  of  15  lb.  The  boiler 
is  in  a cellar  immediately  below  one  of  the 
vestries.  The  main  pipe,  which  is  It  in.  in 
diameter,  leaves  the  boiler,  and  is  conducted  in 
a flue  at  one  time  used  for  a hot-air  apparatus 
(which  was  formerly  the  mode  adopted  for 
heating  the  church)  into  the  body  of  the  edifice, 
from  which  branches  are  taken  of  1-in.  pipes 
round  the  body  of  the  pews  in  the  centre  aisle, 
and  the  east  and  west  aisles.  The  steam  is 
taken  round  in  these  pipes,  and  the  condensed 
steam  caused  by  circulation  returned  to  the 
boiler.  The  apparatus  has  been  provided  by 
Messrs.  Thos.  Birtwistle  & Co.  (Limited),  of 
Burnley.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  first 
church  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has  been 
heated  by  steam. 

Haglourne. — Some  time  ago  it  was  decided  to 
apply  for  a faculty  to  erect  a plain  oak  reredos 
in  place  of  the  faded  and  dilapidated  screen 
standing  before  the  east  window  of  the  parish 
church.  While  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
Sir  Robert  Loyd  Lindsay  came  forward  and 
proposed  to  erect  a reredos  at  his  expense.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  work  is  now  com- 
pleted. According  to  a local  paper,  the  east 
window,  though  a very  fine  one,  has,  when 
entirely  uncovered,  quite  spoiled  the  general 
beauty  of  the  church,  as  it  stretches  the  whole 
width  of  the  chancel,  and  comes  down  very  low 
indeed.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  architect 


(Mr.  Woodyear)  to  correct  this.  The  wall,  from 
the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the  window,  has 
been  faced  with  Bath  stone,  and  the  reredos 
proper  has  been  built  on  to  what  was  hitherto 
the  thickness  of  wall  inside  the  window-sill.  On 
each  of  the  outsides,  north  and  south,  is  a narrow 
canopy  divided  in  the  centre,  and  having  panels 
at  the  back  divided  into  squares, — these  are  per- 
forated, and  display  open  work,  through  which 
the  light  can  be  seen.  Next  to  these,  on  either 
side,  are  two  wider  canopies,  divided  from  the- 
others  by  columns  projecting  far  out,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a pinnacle  and  finial.  The  panels 
of  these  are  also  perforated.  In  the  centre  a 
much  deeper  and  higher  canopy,  having  on  either 
side  projecting  columns  with  pinnacles,  and  at 
the  back  a diaper  panel  not  perforated.  Stand- 
ing boldly  out  under  this  centre  canopy  is  a 
white  marble  cross,  and  in  the  front  of  the 
whole  is  the  super-altar,  projecting  some  distance 
from  the  reredos,  and  fi  in.  above  the  altar.  All 
the  work  above  the  super-altar  is  done  in  Caen 
stone. 

Boynton  (Cheshire).— The  church  on  Lord 
Vernon’s  estate  at  Poynton  has  now  been  com- 
pleted by  the  erection  of  a tower  and  spire  of 
simple  Early  Decorated  character,  correspond- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  stone  for 
the  most  part  has  come  from  Lord  Vernon’s 
quarries.  The  steeple  has  been  built  by  MeBBrs. 
Ellis  & Hinehcliffe,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry 
Taylor,  architects,  Manchester. 

Queenstown  (South  Africa) . — The  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  nave  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels  took  place  on  Sunday, 
February  15th.  Tho  foundation  stone  was  laid 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1882,  by  Sir  T.  C. 
Scanlen  (then  Premier  of  the  Colony).  The 
design  is  Early  English,  and  the  work  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Reid,  architect,  Cape  Town.  The  only 
portion  opened  at  present  is  the  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  and  baptistery,  covering  a space 
of  85  ft.  long  and  45  ft.  wide.  The  walls  of  the 
nave  are  supported  by  polished  marble  columns 
given  by  members  of  the  congregation.  With 
the  object  of  making  a temporary  chancel  a 
screen  has  been  erected  across  the  church, 
thus  forming  a choir  and  sanctuary  in  the- 
centre,  an  organ-chamber  on  the  north,  and  a 
vestry  on  the  south  aisle, — which  will  all  be 
removed  on  the  completion  of  the  chancel  and 
transepts.  The  roof  is  50  ft.  from  the  floor, 
and  has  substantial  principal  rafters  covered 
with  diagonal  boarding,  all  in  pitch-pine,  well 
oiled. 

Kensington.— A richly-sculptured  reredos  has 
jnst  been  erected  in  St.  George’s  Church, 
Campden  Hill,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Lieut.- 
Colonel  D.  W.  Lawrell,  R.A.,  by  his  wife.  It 
rises  to  a height  in  the  centre  of  about  13  ft., 
and  occupies  three  sides  of  the  apse,  which  has 
been  newly  decorated.  The  main  features  of 
the  reredos  are  a sculptured  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  statues  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George.  The  decoration  of  the  arch  was  by 
Mr.  Pullen,  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  and  the  reredos 
is  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of  Finchley-road. 

Headon  (Notts). — The  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Headon,  near  Tuxford,  Notts,  is  about  to  be 
repaired  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Somers  Clarke  and  J.  T.  Mickle thwaite,  of 
Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster.  The  chancel  was 
roofed,  a new  east  window  inserted,  and  the 
stonework  throughout  the  church  mercilessly 
scraped  in  1858.  The  plaster  then  put  upon- 
tho  walls  is  in  a worse  condition  than  the  old 
plaster  still  remaining  on  part  of  the  nave 
walls.  A flat  plaster  ceiling  and  new  roof  was 
put  up  over  the  nave  some  eighty  years  ago. 
This  ceiling,  much  decayed,  will  be  lined  with 
boarding  and  panelled  by  ribs,  the  old  bosses, 
many  of  which  remain,  being  placed  at  the 
intersections.  The  pews,  which  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  nave  roof,  and  are  arranged  wdthout 
a central  alley,  will  be  used  for  wall  linings. 
The  church  is  ultimately  to  be  reseated  with 
oak  pews.  The  Jacobean  pulpit  retains  its 
back-board  and  canopy;  with  this  exception, 
there  is  not  any  old  wood-work  in  the  church. 
The  repairs  are  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Johnson,  of  Doncaster. 


Sub- River  Tunnel  at  New  York.  At 

New  York  preparations  are  being  made  for  the- 
construction  of  a tunnel  under  the  river  East 
and  Blackwell’s  Island,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  nearly  one-fourth  of  a mile  in  length. 
The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  will  be,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, nearly  seven  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  a 
bridge. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  — IX. 

BE  have  already  solved  some  problems  by 
employing  the  method  of  Rotations.  In 
this  method  the  original  projection 
.planes  are  kept,  and  the  object  itself  is  made  to 
girate  round  an  axis.  It  is  an  operation  very 
much  easier  to  conceive  than  that  of  changi ng  che 
projection  planes,  but  in  practice,  except  for  a 
class  of  surfaces  which  we  shall  study  hereafter, 
it  leads  to  very  much  more  complicated  opera- 
tions in  drawing.  In  architecture  many  of  the 
sui faces  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  both  in  the 
•delineating  of  shadows  and  in  solving  cases  of 
masonry,  belong  to  those  where  the  method  of 
rotations  is  the  most  convenient  to  use;  there- 
fore we  must  thoroughly  master  it  by  solving, 
through  its  means,  simple  problems  on  points, 
line,  and  plane. 

Draw  the  new  position  occupied  by  the  point, 
a after  rotating  round  the  vertical  axis  O, 
an  angle  measured  by  the  arc  a (3. 

In  rotations  the  object  rotated  is  supposed  tobe 
connected  by  a radius  with  the  axis  of  rotation, 
just  like  the  circumference  of  a wheel  is  con- 
nected by  spokes  with  its  axle.  The  amount 
.of  a rotation  is  given  by  the  angle  formed  by 
the  now  and  the  old  position  of  the  radius  of 
any  point  of  the  object  rotated.  The  arc  a [3, 
which  measures  the  angle  of  rotation,  has  been 
given  us  on  some  definite  circle  round  0,  which 
we  begin  by  drawing;  this  is  the  measuring 
’d'cle. 

We  join  ah  to  0A,  and,  as  the  radios  ah,  0A 
will  move  with  tho  point  a in  the  rotation  of 
.the  latter  we  have  only  to  mark  the  point 
7 where  ah  0*  cats  the  measuring  circle  ; then 
carry  the  distance  a f3  from  y to  tf,  and  we  have 
the  new  radius  a'A  0A,  which  gives  ns  the  new 
position  of  the  point  A.  The  student  should 
note  that  in  rotations  the  dash  which  indicates 
•the  second  position  of  a point  is  put  directly 
after  the  latter,  whereas  the  signs A and  ”,  which 
indicate  the  horizontal  or  vertical  projections 
of  the  points,  remain  unchanged,  as  in  a,A  or 
-a'1’;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  point  does  not 


facilities  than  any  other  to  the  reader  in  follow- 
ing out  the  explanations  ; but,  when  working 
drawings  are  made,  those  sign3  are  in  general 
dispensed  with,  ora  shorter  system  of  notation, 
such  as  a plain  letter  for  the  plan  of  tho  point, 
and  the  letter  followed  by  a dash  for  its  eleva- 
tion, may  bo  adopted.  The  lines  should  be 
drawn  fine,  our  thick  lines  are  only  made  to  dis- 
tinguish the  various  lines  according  to  their 
importance.  (See  fig.  47.) 

Draw  the  new  position  of  the  line  D after  rotating 
round  the  vertical  axis  0,  a given  angle  mea- 
sured by  the  arc  a (3. 

In  the  fig.  48  we  have  marked  only  oA.  the 
elevation  of  o being  quite  useless  for  our  pur- 
pose. We  could  draw  the  rotation  of  any  two 
points  of  D,  and  thereby  get  D in  its  new 
position  Dl  ; but  we  spare  ourselves  drawing 
many  lines  by  selecting  for  rotation  the  points 
a and  b where  DA  cuts  the  measuring  circle;  we 
then  have  only  to  carry  the  distances  aA,  alA,  bh, 
b'h  equal  to  a /3,  and  draw  the  new  elevations 
a1 ",  biv  to  get  the  new  projections  D1A,  D1" 
required. 
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Fig.  47. 


move  but  new  projections  are  made,  we  tl 
put  the  dash  to  the  signs  themselves,  A or  ” 
in  a and  o* , thus  clearly  denoting  the  cl 
racter  of  the  transformation  the  point  1 
Tiudergone.  This  method  of  station  has  b< 
. adopted  m the  Builder,  aB  it  offera  grea 


Draw  the  new  position  of  the  plane  P after 
rotating  round  the  vertical  axis  0,  a given 
angle  measured  by  the  arc  a [3. 

As  for  the  horizontal  trace  PA  of  the  plane  P, 
it  rotates  like  a straight  line  ; you  will  draw  it 
most  easily  by  the  means  of  the  points  a and  b 
where  it  cuts  the  measuring  circle.  Where  P,A 
cuts  L T we  have,  of  course,  a point  of  P1";  to 
get  another  point  thereof,  we  take  a horizontal 
line,  F,  belonging  to  the  plane  P,  we  rotate  F 
also  according  to  the  same  angle  a (3,  and  the 
point  c where  F1  penetrates  the  elevation  plane 
is  also  a point  of  P1*’.  A notable  simplification 
to  the  drawing  is  obtained  by  so  selecting  the 
horizontal  line  F that  FA  pass  over  0A,  for  after 
rotation  the  plan  F A of  F1  will,  of  course,  still 
pass  through  0A,  which  is  the  centre  of  rotation. 
Please  note  in  fig.  49  that  the  points  a and  b,  as 
well  as  c,  have  no  signs  A or  u racked  on  to  them, 
because  they  are  not  the  projections  of  a,  b,  and 
c,  but  the  points  themselves.  (See  fig.  49.) 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  have  made 
separate  diagrams  for  each  operation  of 
rotating  a point,  a line,  and  a plane,  but  in 
practice  wo  will  probably  have  to  carry  out  tho 
three  operations  simultaneously  on  the  same 
drawing. 

Draw  the  new  position  of  an  object  after  rotating 
round  a horizontal  axis,  6,  a given  angle 
measured  by  the  arc  a [3. 

We  have  already  seen  that  to  obtain  any  new 


projection  we  may  wish  of  an  object,  tw< 
rotations  are  required,  the  axes  of  which  area* 
right  angles  with  one  another  ; the  one  axis  ii 
vertical,  the  other  is  perpendicular  to  thi 
elevation  plane,  for  they  are  tho  only  rotation). 


Fig.  49. 


we  can  draw  readily.  The  student  must 
therefore,  exercise  himself  in  drawing  horizontal1 
rotations  as  well  as  vertical  ones.  There  is  n* 
difficulty  in  doing  so ; wo  have  only  to  turn  th  : 


Fig.  50. 


drawing  upside  down  to  find  that  the  operation 
is  identical  with  the  preceding  one.  We  wil 
limit  ourselves  to  drawing  in  fig.  50,  the  rotation 
of  a plane,  P,  round  a horizontal  axis  withon'! 
giving  any  further  explanations. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Water  Waste  Preventer  for  Water- 
&c.  F.  C.  Biddiscombe. 

istern  is  divided  into  two  parts,— upper 
jr.  The  upper  one  is  filled  with  the  usual 
id  ball  float.  The  second  or  lower  one 
by  a hole  in  the  partition  plate.  The 
cistern  has  two  c\lindrical  chambers,  one 
by  a plate  and  the  other  by  a plurger. 
11-lever  works  the  plunger,  which,  on  its 
forces  the  water  up  the  other  chamber  and 
ar  starts  a syphon  which  empties  the  lower 
An  after-flush  can  be  obtained  by  .placing 
syphon  witbiu  the  first,  but  of  much  smaller 
ons,  the  shorter  leg  of  which  extends  into 
am  below  that  of  the  first  syphon. 

Pavements,  Wall  Surfaces,  &c.  J.  H. 
se. 

invention  consists  in  constructing  surfaces 
tse  of  tiles,  bricks,  or  blocks,  the  whole  or 
the  edges  of  which  are  curved.  Borders  and 
s made  up  of  tiles  of  simple  shape,  haying 

0,  or  three  curved  edges,  may  be  combined 
e pavement. 

Steam  Boilers.  J.  Calverley. 

Iditional  furnace  flue  is  provided  in  the  lower 
a Lancashire  boiler  to  displace  water  and 
i for  more  uniform  heatiDg. 

Cistern  Ball  Yalves.  E.  Brock, 
outlet  is  turned  downward,  and  the  valve 
upwards,  against  an  inverted  seat.  A bent 
th  a slot  in  the  upper  end,  has  its  longer  arm 
vertically  by  lugs  on  the  outside  of  the 
f the  valve,  and  the  ball-lever  passes  through 
t.  The  valve  is  attached  to  the  shorter  arm, 
in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  with  a 
ig  of  indiarubber  stretched  over  it. 

3,  Brushes.  S.  Morley. 
tewashing-brushes  for  railway  cattle-trucks 
>r  other  purposes  are  made  with  a hollow 
, through  which  passes  a tube  terminating  at 
id  of  the  brush  in  a small  T- piece,  from  which 
rnbes  pass  through  the  brush  to  the  bristles, 
mid  to  be  used  is  supplied  from  an  elevated 
and  a tube  runs  either  through  a hollow 
, or  on  the  outside  of  a solid  handle,  to 
the  brushes. 

iO,  Door  Letter-box.  G.  W.  Potter, 
sides  and  top  and  bottom  of  the  letter-box  are 
if  flexible  material,  so  as  to  allow  the  door  to 
y opened.  The  b ick  is  rigid,  and  contains  an 
re  through  which  the  letters  are  removed. 

>36,  Nails.  J.  J.  James, 
improvement  consists  of  a shoulder  turned 
the  shank,  and  which  supports  the  head  of 
il  squarely.  The  shoulder  is  formed  by  a re- 
stamp operating  upon  the  end  when  the  shauk 
. by  countersunk  gripping  dies. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

■ch  20.-3,585,  G.  Wolff,  Wood  Staio.-3,592, 
in,  Improvements  in  Electric  Bells. — 3,604,  J. 
son,  Self-regulating  Water  Waste  Preventer.— 
G.  Sowerby,  Improvements  in  Ventilators  for 
ngs. 

jrcA  21.-3,650,  B.  and  D.  Cross,  Waste  Pre 
g Cisterns.  — 3,651,  W.  Green,  Noiseless 
iving  Chimney  Cowl. — 3,656,  F.  Royers,  Im- 
i Vane  and  Indicator. — 3,660,  J.  Lewis  and  C. 
,Dgs,  Improvements  in  Fire  Grates  and  Stoves. 
51,  A.  Stephens,  Apparatus  for  Supplying 
rto  Water  cb  sets,  Urinals,  &c. 
rck  23.-3,692,  T.  Lowe,  Smoke  - consuming 
ratus.— 3,707,  G.  Stephens,  Opaque  Stained 
for  Wall  Decorations,  &o. — 3,711,  J.  Kretsch 
l Water-cl.set  Valves.— 3,714,  C.  Port  way, 
iwemeuts  in  Fences,  Dividing  Walls,  and  such 
cructures.— 3,721,  A.  Emanuel,  Oblong  Syphon 
less  Water  Waste  Preventer  Cistern.— 3,723, 

1. rrett.  Apparatus  lor  Opening  and  Closing 
i in  connexion  with  Hoists. —3.749,  R.  Pyne, 
ictive  Safety  Door  Fastener  for  internal 
,rck  24.  — C.  Hardiman,  Chimney  Pots  or  Tall- 
— 3.757,  W.  Miller,  Wash-hand  Basins  or 
cries.— 3,772,  C.  Unger  and  P.  Gerlach,  Im- 
d Cooking  Stove.— 3,780,  R.  Pyne,  Fa-teners 
Jaseuieuts,  Sasbes,  Doors,  &c. — 3,787,  G. 
im,  Improvements  in  Trusses  for  Bridges,  &c. 

, W.  Johnson,  Improvements  in  Walls,  Parti- 

Rods,  and  other  similar  Siruotures. 
rch  25.-3,823,  J.  Baber,  Apparatus  for  Print- 
•ados  on  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. — 3,828,  B.  Walker 
Others.  Machinery  for  Forging  or  Shaping 
.—3,836,  W.  Brown  and  H.  Clayton,  Construe- 
|>f  Sinks  and  Traps.— 3,83y,  E.  Gardner,  Manu- 
re of  White  Lead. — 3,840,  H.  Heron,  Venti- 
' Closet,  Soil  Pit,  or  Privy,  applicable  also  to 
iBiu8. 

'.rch  26.-3,875,  H.  Ibbotson,  Opening  and 
ig  Sash  Windows.— 3, 8S4,  H.  HadHan,  Im 
mems  in  Window  Fastenings.  — 3,897,  J 
3on,  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

1,185,  PI.  and  T.  Sanders,  Improvements  in 
Locks.— 1,340,  W.  Gedee,  Machine  for  Cutting, 
Planing,  or  Shaping  Wood.  — 2,036,  W.  Ellis, 
Machine  for  Cutting  Laths,  Veneers,  &c. — 2,408, 
C.  Harvey,  Ventilating  Sowers,  Draius,  Cesspools, 
&c.— 2,810,  J.  Witter  worth,  Improved  Ornamental 
Panel  Work.  — 2,917,  L.  Groth,  Heating  aud  Disin- 
fecting Apparatus  for  Urinals  or  Privies.— 2,933, 
W.  Hayward  and  W.  Eckstein,  Cellar  Covers  and 
Coal  Plates. — 3,065,  P.  Simons,  Improved  Tile.— 
3 130,  J.  E.  and  F.  B.  Ren  ile,  Improvements  in 
Glazed  Structures.— 3,248,  D.  Sugg,  Inverted  Gas 
Burner.— 1,476,  W.  Walton,  Apparatus  for  obtaining 
quick  and  easy  Access  to  the  Summits  of  Tall 
Chinme\s,  Shafts,  Spires,  Lofty  Buildings,  &c. — 
3,270,  G.  Losekann,  Mixing  Ingredients  for  Colours. 


3,400 


— 2,775,  W.  D maid,  Manufacture  of  Refractory 
Materials  and  Bricks. — 2,977,  A.  Ivohlhofer  and  J. 
Haller,  Construction  of  Domestic  Stoves. — 3,334,  J. 
Humpbrys,  Automatic  Gas  Heating  Apparatus. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

8,372,  J.  GUI,  Chisels  aud  Gouges. — 8,747,  A. 
McLean,  Moulds  for  Moulding  Decorative  or  other 
Slabs  and  B ooks.- 9,926,  W.  Lake,  Improvements 
in  Bridges,  Piers,  and  similar  Structures. —2,304,  J. 
Turner.  Material  for  Covering  and  Decorating  Walls, 
&c.— 2,365,  F.  Podany,  Adjustable  Planes  for  pro- 
ducing Parquet  Flooring  in  various  kinds  of  curvi- 
linear desiyus. — 2,424,  T.  Dykes,  Improvements  in 
Girders.-  2,457,  J.  Campbell,  Improvements  in 
Ladders  or  S eps.— 2,492,  F.  Humphcrson,  Waste 
Water  Prevenier. — *5,562,  R.  B >wles,  Stove  for 
Warming  and  Ventilating. — 7,948,  G.  Nebeling, 
Metallic  Coverings  for  Roofs  aud  Walls. — 8,212,  E. 
and  A.  A^by,  Apparatus  for  Deod..risiDg  the  Fumes 
of  Cement  and  other  Kilns.  — 14,742,  J.  Cornelius, 
Improved  Cistern.— 2,684,  P.  Heuderwick,  Appliance 
for  using  a Closing  Cooking  Range  as  an  open  Fire. 

2,687,  J.  A.  aud  J.  Hopkinson,  Hot-Water  Appa- 
ratus. 


March  25. 

By  J.  Bakrr  A Wilkinson. 

Camberwell — Ground-ieuts  >f  3221.  16s.  a year, 

reversion  in  77  years  £8,400 

Kennington—  Ground-rents  ot  ill.  8s.  a year,  rover- 

sion  in  38  years * 

Ground-rents  of  25Z.  a year,  reversion  in  33  years  1,060 

Ground-rents  of  16/.  a year,  reversion  in  39  years  490 

Ground-rents  of  26 /.  a year,  reversion  in  4 1 years  860 

Shepherd's  bush -Improved  ground-rents  of  99Z.  a 

year,  term  78  years 1,920 

Paddington-  Improved  ground-rents  of  176/.  a year, 

term  78  years 

Marcii  26. 

By  A.  Parish. 

Croydon-4  to  11,  Bridge-terra  :e  ; 1 to  5,  Coleshill- 

terrace  ; and  “ Bridge  douse,”  freehold  . 3.04* 

By  A.  Yocnq. 

Shepherd’s-bush,  Malpas-ruad-A  plot  of  freehold 

land  763 

By  Waostapf  & Warman. 

Southgate,  Aveaiue-road-The  freehold  residence, 

“ Chase  Bank  ” M00 

By  Woods  & Snelltno. 

Stepney— 13,  Devouport-street,  67  years,  ground- 

rout  2/.  10s •••  430 

Chelsea  — 31,  Gertrude- street,  75  years,  ground- 

rente/ 445 

By  Bean,  Bdbnbtt,  & Eldridob. 

Batte-sea— 6,  Northeote  road,  and  19  to  25  odd, 

Ahyssinia-road,  freehold  ...  ;•  2,2-10 

Shortlands,  Beekenham-grovo— The  freehold  rest- 

denue,  “Fairlie” 1»625 

By  Nrwdon  & Habdinq. 

Islington — 13,  Morten-road  ; aud  l to  8,  Lindsey- 

cottuge-,  65  years,  ground-r-nt  501.  ..  ...........  3J0 

Limehouse — :6  Hnd  28  Ropemakers -held*,  freehold  300 
Iloxton— 20  and  21,  Parr-street,  21  years,  ground- 

rent  10/.  1 610 

Nos.  4 V and  45,  Shaftesbury  - street,  18  years, 

ground-rent  

Nos.  1«*8  and  116,  8t.  John's -road,  25  years, 

grouud-reut  I '/ •••■■ 7ri? 

Sydenham— 34,  Kent  House-road,  62  years,  10/.  ...  90 

By  E.  8timson. 

Peokham— 6,  Maria-terrace,  freehold  306 

Ground-rents  of  48/.  a year,  term  78  years  820 

Old  Ford  — Ground-rents  of  3uZ.  2s.  a year,  term 


RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  18. 

By  Hards,  Vaughan,  & Jenkinson. 

Greenwich  — 24,  Ashburnham  - grove,  04  years, 

ground- rent  5/ *- 

Nos.  1 aud  2,  High  Bridge,  and  1 to 4,  Crown-court, 

74  years,  ground-rent  16/ 

Mabch  23. 

Bv  w.  Holcombe. 

Stockwell  — 266,  South  Lambeth-road,  31  years, 

ground-rent  11/ 

By  L.  Farmer. 

Kentish  Town  — 73,  VVeedington-road,  72  years, 

ground-rent  

By  J.  K Coleman. 

Stepney— 316  to  324  even,  Oxford-street,  62  years, 

ground-rent,  20/ L 

By  E.  E.  Croucheb  & Co. 

Elstree  — Two  enclosures  of  freehold  land, 

II  a.  3r.  3’p L94,0 

Thatched  cottage  farm,  37a.  lr.  21p.,  freehold  0 onn 

Mabch  24. 

By  G.  Gouldsmith,  Son,  & Co. 

Belgrave- square  — 17,  Chi-sham-stieet,  38  years, 

ground-rent  30/ 4j 

Regent-street  — No.  261,  term  34  years,  ground- 

rent  61/.  12s.  6d J. 

No.  273,  37  ve»rs,  ground-rent  63/.  2s 1, 

a ylebone-road— 27,  Nottingham-plaee,  6 years, 

ground  rent  14/.  14s 

By  Debenham.  Tewson,  Farmer,  & Bridgbwatbr. 
St.  Giles's.  Queen-street— Ground-rent  of  67/.  10s. 

a year,  reversion  in  78  years 

By  A.  Walton. 

3 and  6,  St.  Pel 


2,600 


Hammersmith  - 


ye. 


. gr°' 


indre 


t 6/.  . 


375 


. ..  7 ’to  13  odd,  St.  Peter's-grove,  41  years, 

ground-rent  8/ 

Forest-gate— U 2,  Sebert-road,  freehold  415 

By  F.  Jolly  & Co. 

Pimlico-11  to  14,  Gregory-st.eet,36  years,  ground- 

rent  16/ 

Gray's  Inn-road— 49,  Acton-street,  53  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 

Homerton— 92  and  94,  High-street,  and  20,  Rosina- 

streec,  65  years,  ground-rent  12/ 

Islington— 1 5,  1 7,  and  109,  St.  Peter's-atroet,  60 

years,  ground-rent  6/.  345 

Hoxton—  35,  Hemsworth-strcet,  43  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  

By  A.  Watson. 

Portland-place— 20,  Devonshire-place,  3 years  at 

42/.,  aud  32  years  at  15  Z.  a year 

Oxford  street— A profit  rental  of  200/.  a year,  term 

18  years  •••• •••••••• 

Regent's  Park— 16,  Primrose  Hill-road,  80  years, 

ground-rent  7/ ••••••  2,000 

Kilburn— 2,  6 to  10  even,  and  9,  Garhnge-road,  94 

years,  ground-rent  46/ 

Nos.  12,  14,  a .d  16,  Garlinge-road,  97  years, 

ground-rent  

By  Wohsfold  & Hayward. 

Dover  — 3.  Camden  • crescent,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  l»i , •••••■ *-S? 

No.  9.  No'man-Hireet,  leasehold  •’-> 

BuckUud,  291,  London-road.  freehold  ...  9 ' 

Buckluod,  293.  L ndon  road.  freehold  

Buokl-md.  two  plots  of  freehold  land 1<5 

Nos.  22  and  23.  Waterloo  - crescent,  50  years, 

ground-rent  2"/ 3»°“° 

Nos.  3 and  9,  Esplanade,  53  years,  ground-rent, 

2/.9s.  1.°45 


rent  8/.  10s 

Hackney— 5 and  6,  Queen  Caroline-place,  32  years, 

ground-rent  4/ •••  260 

Islington  i<,  Ellington-street,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  410 

Camberwell— 1 to  7.  Rust-square,  73  years,  ground- 

rent  44/.  2s •••••  2>170 

New  Cross  — 13  and  19,  Somerville-road ; and  a 
ground-rent  of  3/.  10s.  a year,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  10/.  Us 560 

By  C.  C.  A T.  Mookb. 

St  George’s-in-the-East  — 355,  Cabel-street ; and  1 

aud  2,  Cowley-stre-t,  29  years,  ground-rent  lr/.  006 
Hackney- 89  and  91,  Weymuutb-terrace,  29  years, 

ground-rent  3/.  10s. 449 

March  27. 

By  Blakb.  Haddock,  & Carpentbr. 

Mitcham,  High-street -Tne  King's  Arms,  and  2, 

High-street,  freehold 

Freehold  house  adjoining 

By  Baker  & 8ons. 

Greenhill,  Harrow— Freehuld  land,  17a.  3r.  6p 1,170 

Epsom,  Pitt-place— Freehold  land,  la.  2r.  38p.  ...  1,000 

Marylebone-roud— 118,  term  35  yeais,  grouud-rent 

630 

By  R.  Rbid. 

Piccadilly — 12,  term  33  years,  ground-rent  66/.  3s., 

land-tax  4/.  10s 3.810 

Kingston  on-Thames  - House  and  shop,  77  years, 

grouu  -rent  

Camden-square — 20,  South-villas,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  11/  "V""" 

No.  27,  North-villas,  78  years,  ground-rent  11/.... 

Tufuell  Park— 16  a d 17,  Auson-road,  81  years, 

ground-rent  12/.  

By  Rushworth  & Stbvkns. 

Islington-357,  Liverpool-r  ad,  24  years,  gronnd- 

CamdemroHd  — 6,  Wellington- street,  28  years, 

ground-rent  4/ ••• 

Durset-square— 6 aud  7,  Little  Park-street,  16 

years,  ground-reut  It)/ 

By  Frank  Lewis  a Co. 

Pimlico,  Ponsonby-p  ace— The  lease  of  the  Pon- 

8 -nby  Arms  ..  

Regency-street— The  lease  of  the  Star  Beer-house 
Pecknam— 27  to  37  odd,  Asylum-road,  24  years, 
ground-rent  18/ 


1,110 


670 


3,OCO 

1,950 


3,580 

1,990 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  April  4. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  Rosslyn 
Castle  and  Chapel. 

Monday,  April  6. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Archircctural  Society.— Election  of 
Ollicers  and  Presentation  of  Report  and  Balance  Sheet. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  D.  Furves 
on  ‘-House  Drainage  and  the  Sanitary  Arrangements 
Connected  iherewith.”  b.3-»  p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute.— 8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  7. 

Northern  Architectural  Association  (Newcaatle-on-Tyne). 
— Quarterly  Meeting. 

Wbdnbsday,  April  8. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.— Mr  David 
Graved  on  “ The  Markets  ot  me  Metropolis.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  9. 

Architectural  Association.—  Members'  Soiree.  7.30  p.m. 

Friday,  April  10. 

In.titvlion  of  CM  Enginoer.  (Sl.i.ni.' 

Mr.  S.  fomliuaon  "On  Machines  for  Crushing  Stone  and 
other  ilurd  Materials.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  11. 

Architectural  Association.-V isit  to  the  Northumberland 
Avenue  Hotel.  3 p.m. 
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The  Farringdon  Vegetable  Market. — The 

City  Press  states  that  the  Markets  Committee 
have  recently  viewed  the  site  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  in  Farringdon-street.  It  is 
proposed  either  to  re-model  the  market,  or  to 
entirely  re-build  it.  One  thing  iB  certain,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  something  must  be  done. 
The  general  opinion  of  those  connected  with  the 
market  is,  that  nothing  short  of  an  entire  new 
building  will  be  of  any  permanent  service. 
Those  who  know  the  dilapidated  and  forlorn 
condition  of  the  buildings  will  be  disposed  to 
coincide  in  this  opinion.  We  notice  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Rudkin,  who  is  especially  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  the  City  in  regard  to 
market  accommodation,  proposes  that  the  whole 
of  the  area  available  for  market  purposes 
should  be  excavated  to  20  ft.  below  the  level  of 
Farringdon-street ; that  the  basement  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  adaptable  for  stabling 
for  at  least  200  horses, — a requirement  much 
needed  by  market-gardeners  and  others  bringing 
their  produce  to  the  market;  the  remainder  to 
be  used  as  stores  for  the  tenants.  The  entrance 
to  the  basement  would  be  (according  to  Mr. 
Rudkin)  from  Farringdon-street.  The  market 
itself  would  be  on  a level  with  Farringdon- 
street,  and  would  be,  practically,  the  same 
shape,  and  its  carriage  entrances  and  exits  in 
the  same  form,  shape,  and  position,  as  the  new 
Central  Fish  Market,  Farringdon-road.  The 
whole  of  the  market  area  could  be  covered  with 
a light  iron  and  glass  roof.  Wagons  and  other 
vehicles  would  be  able  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
market  at  either  of  the  three  entrances,  namely, 
Stonecutter-street,  the  present  entrance  in 
Farringdon-street,  and  at  a third  entrance  to  be 
provided.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Rudkin 
thinks  that  the  market  scheme  should,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  as  also  in  that  of  the 
Corporation,  as  landlords,  be  supplemented  by 
constructing  on  three  sides  of  the  site,  over  the 
market,  viz.,  the  south,  north,  and  ease,  a range 
of  buildings  as  dwellings  for  the  working- 
classes,  and  on  the  western,  or  Shoe-lane  side, 
a row  of  shops  or  warehouses.  This  part  of  the 
scheme  would,  of  course,  be  distinct  from  the 
expenditure  on  or  construction  of  the  market. 

Water  Supply  in  the  West  of  England. 
Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  Local  Government  Board 
inspector,  has  been  holding  an  inquiry  at 
Tiverton  Town  Hall  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  Council  for  sanction  to 
borrow  2,0001.  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  water 
bailiff,  for  improving  the  water  supply  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Ellis  described  his  plan,  explaining 
that  it  was  proposed  to  construct  new  works 
near  the  site  of  the  present,  on  a piece  of 
sround  nampd  « Allers  Copse,”  belonging  to 


ground  named  ai1HB  trapse,”  belonging  to 
Sir  John  Heathcote-Amory,  Bart.,  and  situated 
about  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  town 
The  supply  would  be  taken  from  the  main 
stream  at  a point  just  under  How  Farm,  and 
about  400  yards  above  the  settling-tanks. 
Filtering  beds  would  be  provided,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  utilise  the  present  works  as  a service 
resei-TO.^-— We  learn  that  Torquay,  Newton 
Abhot,  St.  Mary  Llmrcb,  and  Cockington  are 
jnst  now  m an  exceedingly  satisfactory  condi- 
tion as  regards  their  water  supply.  The  new 
reservoir  constructed  by  the  Torquay  Local 
Board  at  a cost  of  about  30,0001.,  is  now  filled 
to.  a height  of  24  ft.  6 in.,  and  contains  120 
milhon  gallons.  The  old  reservoir,  a short 
distance  below,  ,s  quite  full,  and  holds  103 
million  gallons,  so  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  ,s  an  available  supply  „f  water  stored  in 
the  two  reservoirs  of  no  lees  than  223  million 
gallons.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  reservoir 


pi  . 'iccivB,  anu  Lfiat 

after  that  time  the  deferred  celebration  of  its 
construction  wdl  m all  probability  be  held.  The 
work  of  duplicating  another  section  of  the 
water  mam,  at  a cost  of  5,000/ 


, is  now  so  far 


AmirTh™  ,wor[i”S  by  the 'middle  of 

April.  This  further  extension  of  the  mains  will 
increase  the  sopply  by  200,000  gallons  a day 
making  the  total  daily  snpply  1,200,000  gallons’ 

zszssl**™"  «■"»■  ^ s 

Partnership.  _ Mr.  Henry  H.  Leonard 
Quantity  Surveyor,  of  202,  Bishopsgate-atreet 
Sv  taken  MLOS,DC6f  thcat  he  tas  horn  Lady- 
ana  thaHhM,\  , ,°y  °larte  int°  Partnership 

& CIa*  J*  yl6  °f  thC  wil1  ba  " Leonard 


York  Architectural  Association. — At  the 
fifth,  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  present 
' session,  Mr.  R A.  Parkin,  of  York,  gave  a lecture 
on  “ Building  Construction,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  varying  solidity  of  the 
earth  which  formed  the  foundation  for  the 
building,  and  showed  how  to  overcome  in- 
equalities iu  the  foundations.  Referring  to  the 
construction  of  walls,  he  remarked  that  brick- 
work could  never  be  crushed  by  fair  means.  If 
the  foundation  was  good,  and  the  areas  were 
all  gone  into,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  build 
a building  high  enough  to  crush  brickwork. 
There  were  three  classes  of  walls, — the  massive, 
the  substantial  (3  ft.  to  4 ft.  thick),  and  the 
walls  built  to  the  precision  required  by  the 
science  of  to-day.  He  would  only  deal  with 
the  third  class  of  walls,  as  the  other  two  were 
wasteful.  A straight  wall  would  give  way  at 
the  bottom,  a wall  arched  at  one  end  and  sup- 
ported at  one  end  would  turn  and  fall  inwards, 
while  a wall  with  a binding  piece  at  each  end 
would  have  the  greatest  pressure  in  the  centre. 
While  speaking  of  the  thickness  of  walls,  he 
remarked  that  the  scientific  construction  of  the 
walls  was  never  considered  at  all  by  some  people 
building  them;  they  generally  built  them  thick 
enough  to  stand,  and,  of  course,  the  builder 
had  to  pay  the  cost. 

An  Auger  to  Bore  a Square  Hole. — An 

American  paper  states  that  the  first  and  only 
auger  ever  manufactured  that  will  bore  a square 
hole  is  now  in  the  shops  of  the  Cleveland 
Machine  Company.  This  auger  bores  a 2-in. 
square  hole,  the  size  used  in  ordinary  frame 
buildings  and  barns,  but  it  can  be  made  on 
the  same  principle  to  bore  square  holes  any 
size.  Its  application  is  the  ordinary  one,  and 
it  works  on  the  same  principle  as  round-hole 
augers.  Its  end,  instead  of  having  a screw  or 
bit,  has  a cam  motion  which  oscillates  a cutter 
mounted  on  a steel  rocking-knife  which  cuts  on 
both  sides.  In  order  to  prevent  the  splin'ering 
of  the  wood,  the  ends  of  the  cutter  are  provided 
with  small  semi-circular  shaped  saws,  which 
help  in  cutting  out  perfectly  square  corners. 
It  is  estimaterl  that  this  new  process  will  save 
the  labour  of  three  men  who  work  with  chisels, 
as  one  man  can  conveniently  cut  a 2-in.  mortise 
in  the  same  length  of  time  he  can  bore  a round 
hole. — Iron. 

Tne  Preservation  of  the  Thames.— On 

Tuesday  a Bill  prepared  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  who  took  evidence  as  to  the  “ opera- 
tion of  the  Acts  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  the  river  as  a place  of  recreation,” 
was  issued.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  pre- 
serve the  Thames  above  Teddington  Lock  for 
purposes  of  public  recreation,  and  for  regulating 
the  pleasure  traffic  thereon.  It  asserts  a public 
right  of  navigation,  but  private  artificial  cuts 
are  not  to  be  deemed  parts  of  the  river.  The 
Conservators  may  exclude  the  public.  The 
right  of  navigation  is  to  include  anchoring  and 
mooring,  and  the  riparian  owner  is  to  remove 
obstructions  unless  maintained  for  twenty 
years.  There  is  a provision  for  preventing 
annoyance  to  riparian  owners,  and  also  against 
shooting  or  the  use  of  firearms  on  the  river. 
All  pleasure-boats  are  to  be  registered.  Juris- 
diction for  offences  against  the  Act  will  be 
exercised  by  the  Justices. 

Spring-bank  Presbyterian  Church,  Hull. 
Ihis  church,  which  has  been  closed  for  altera- 
tions about  two  months,  was  re-opened  on 
Sunday  last.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Mus- 
grave  architect,  Hull.  To  remedy  acoustic 
defects,  Mr.  Musgrave  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a false  roof,  commencing  a few  feet 
above  the  wall-plates,  and  formed  into  panels, 
and  boarded  with  narrow  boarding;  also  the 
bringing  forward  of  the  rostrum  or  pulpit,  and 
the  erection  of  a semicircular  platform  behind, 
a rru n °rgan  might  be  advantageously 
I™1,,  These  recommendations  have  now'  been 
laithiully  carried  out. 

**ui[ne88.  Abb/^~A  Provincial  paper  states 
that  the  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey  were  recently 
m danger  of  suffering  severe  damage  through 
the  running  of  heavy  mineral  trains  on  the 
Furness  Railway,  which  skirts  the  ruins.  To 
avert  the  danger  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on 
whose  North  Lonsdale  estate  the  remains  of 
the  abbey  are  situated,  has  had  the  walls  of  the 
north  transept,  the  refectorium,  chancel,  and 
sacristy  supported  and  strengthened  by  means 
of  strong  stays  and  tie-rods,  and  the  ruins  are 
of  tte 


The  Proposed  Woolwich  Steam  Perl 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  info 
the  Woolwich  Local  Board  of  Health  th: , 
has  recommended  to  her  Majesty’s  Tre'. 
the  proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Boat 
Works  to  provide  a steam  ferry  at  Woolwi' 
a scheme  which  ought  to  receive  the  suppi. i 
the  Government.  To  say  nothing  of  the  jL 
convenience,  the  advantages  of  the  inti 
ferry  to  the  garrison  and  military  atojsi 
Woolwich  in  the  facilities  which  it  will 
for  communication  with  the  docks  and  rai 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  are  ver* 
siderable.  Tho  mounted  troops  and  wa 
which  have  hitherto  had  a march  of  ei» 
miles  from  Woolwich,  by  way  of  Lc 
Bridge,  to  the  Albert  Docks,  will,  whey' 
ferry  is  at  work,  have  a journey  of  less  tk  i 
mile. 

The  Painters’  Company. — Mr.  G.  11, 

Smith  has  presented  a beadle’s  solid  s. 
mounted  staff  to  this  company.  On  the  bl 
the  staff  are  the  company’s  arms,  enamel) 
proper  heraldic  colours,  supported  by 
leopards  rampant,  above  which  is  the  cr«'  ■ 
the  company;  and  surmounting  the  wh’; 
the  figure  of  St.  Luke,  the  patron  saint  oui 
company.  Round  the  ferrule  at  the  top  o[  : 
staff  is  the  following  inscription  “ This  ' I 
was  presented  to  the  Painters’  Compai 
George  Mence  Smith,  A.D.  1S85.  JohnDi  . ; 
Crace  (master).”  This  staff  was  designe^i 
Mr.  J.  G.  Crace,  and  manufactured  by  Mi 

G.  Edward  & Sons,  1,  Poultry.  The  staflb 
presented  at  a banquet  given  on  Wedne1 ' 
evening  last,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Company,  1 i 
Trinity-lane. 

Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving 

pany. — The  fifteenth  ordinary  general  me 
of  this  company  was  held  on  the  25th  nlt.ii 

H.  C.  Scott  presiding.  In  their  reports 
directors  recommended  a dividend  of  7s 
per  share,  making,  with  the  interim  payn'. 
12s.  Gd.  for  the  year,  and  the  carrying  for 
of  2,061£.  10s.  3d.  to  the  next  account.  i i 
Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re’ 
and  in  doing  so  said  there  had  been  a consu : 
able  improvement  on  the  previous  year,  am  . 
directors  were  able  to  pay  an  increased  diviii ' 
The  gross  profit  of  the  year  was  16,8862.  8s. 
as  against  15,103L  4s.  2d.  in  1883,  the  inci- 
having  been  gained  at  the  same  rate  of  exp; 
Mr.  James  Edmeston  seconded  the  motion  i 
the  report  was  adopted. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Aske's,  HatcL 
Schools. — In  connexion  with  these  school 
which  the  Haberdashers’  Company  ii 
governors,  it  has  been  provisionally  agreed;*.' 
the  managers  shall  be  empowered  to  borne 
sum  not  exceeding  23,000Z.,  to  be  gradr; 
replaced  out  of  income,  with  a view  to  ad' 
the  buildings,  at  present  used  as  a girls’  sc  : 
for  the  purposes  of  a lower  department  o;?: 
boys’  school,  and  to  purchase  land  upon  to.- 
to  erect  commodious  new  buildings  in  whioi. 
educate  the  girls.  Upon  the  completion  ohN 
enlargement  of  the  schools  there  will  be  aci 
modation  for  500  boys  and  400  girls,  instea 
300  and  200  respectively  under  existing  cel 
tions. 

Salford. — The  trustees  of  the  MancheL 
and  Salford  Savings  Bank  have  purchased 
in  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  Salford,  where  r. 
have  hitherto  rented  premises.  The  desd 
for  the  new  bank  have  been  prepared1- 
Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  architi 
and  the  work  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sirt 
The  architectural  character  of  the  propn  j 
work  is  Italian.  The  chief  front  will  bi' 
thin  Ruabon  red  bricks,  with  dressingsi. 
stone  and  terra  cotta.  The  interior  of  the  R 
proper  will  be  of  Cliff’s  glazed  bricks.  Besi 
the  bank  there  is  to  be  extensive  cellaring 
ranch  of  it  fireproof, — and  live  good  rooms; 
fronting  the  main  street. 

Obituary. — The  death  is  announced  of  , 
Henry  C.  Harris,  A.R.I.B.A.,  which  took  pl- 
after  a painful  and  protracted  illness,  at 
residence,  “ Kingscote,”  Penarth,  on  the  1' 
ult.  The  deceased  was  in  this  thirty-for. 
year.  He  designed  and  carried  out  sev 
buildings  in  Cardiff,  Penarth,  Bridgend,  Maesl 
Pontypridd,  and  other  places,  most  of  wl 
were  won  in  open  competition.  At  Penarth; 
held  the  office  of  Surveyor  to  the  Board  i 
Health  from  its  commencement. 

Winchester  Cathedral. — At  a meeting 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  last  w; 
Mr.  Sedding  was  appointed  the  architect; 
the  restoration  of  the  great  screen  in  TV 
cheater  Cathedral. 
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broath. — A four-light  Munich  stained-glass 
3w  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Mary’s 
ch,  Arbroath,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

. of  Abbey  Bank.  It  occupies  the  west 
pf  the  church,  and  consists  of  four  lights 
elaborate  tracery.  The  leading  features  of 
j'indow  are  large-sized  figures  of  St.  Paul, 
Jeter,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  John,  while 
jr  each  apostle  is  a small  subject  descrip- 
of  a scene  in  his  life.  The  artists  are 
!rs.  Mayer  & Co. 

ntilation  at  the  Law  Courts. — It  is 

Ibtedly  difficult  to  please  every  one,  and  the 
ion  of  ventilation  appealing  to  various 
iptibilities  is  rendered  none  the  less  easy 
i the  occupants  of  a room  are  removed 
I time  to  time,  as  is  the  case  at  the  New 
l Courts,  where  much  remonstrance  has 
tly  been  occasioned  by  more  than  one 
]).  It  appears  that  the  ideas  in  the  judicial 
as  to  what  constitutes  a pleasant  tempera - 
vary  some  ten  degrees,  and  the  officials  of 
Office  of  Works,  who  have  charge  of  the 
lating  arrangements,  are  frequently  called 
j at  short  notice  to  raise  or  lower  the 
lerature  accordingly.  The  rule  adopted 
j’egulating  the  work  is  to  know  in  the 
ng  which  (particular!)  judge  will  sit 
ich  and  such  a court  on  the  following 
ling,  and  to  arrange  the  necessary 
ith  to  suit,  but  as  the  judges  change 
s during  the  day,  a further  alteration  has 
i made,  hence  the  individual  dissatisfaction, 
la  are  nineteen  courts  to  be  thus  attended 
id  the  rapid  displacement  of  air  is  expected 
, brought  about  without  draught  or  incon- 
|nce,  and  accordingly  the  principle  of  the 
system  is  condemned,  one  judge  going  so 
is  to  enjoin  that  the  apertures  should  be 
id  up,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  dis- 
ge  the  entire  scheme,  and  that  no  attempt 
d be  made  to  ventilate  his  court  at 
:This  is  an  unfair  tax  upon  science,  or 
:t  a hopeless  attempt  to  make  natural 


causes  immediately  subservient  to  several  con- 
ditions at  one  time. — Sanitary  Record. 

Excavations  m the  Roman  Forum. — A 
telegram  to  the  Times,  dated  Rome,  March  31, 
announces  that  a very  important  discovery  has 
been  made  in  connexion  with  the  topography  of 
the  Forum.  In  dressing  and  carrying  back  as 
far  as  possible  the  escarpment  of  the  accumu- 
lation on  the  unexcavated  portion  of  the  north- 
east side,  on  which  stands,  between  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Adriano,  that  row  of  modern  buildings  which 
is  ultimately  to  be  removed  for  the  completion 
of  the  excavations,  a part  of  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  street  connecting  the  Forum  with 
the  Suburra  has  been  uncovered.  It  lies  at  a 
level  of  some  18  in.  below  the  flagged  area  of 
the  Forum,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
that  of  the  seventh  century  at  the  earliest.  The 
street  extends  along  the  south-east  side  of 
that  part  of  the  Curia  which  is  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Adriano.  The  pavement  is  in  a fine  state 
of  preservation,  and  on  one  Bide  of  the  street 
Btands  a large  pedestal,  probably  of  a statue 
dedicated,  as  the  inscription  shows,  to  the 
Emperor  Constantinus  the  Second  by  Memmius 
Vitrasius  Orfitus,  who  was  Prmfectus  Urbis 
from  355  to  359.  The  point  at  which  the  end 
of  this  street  touches  the  area  of  the  Forum  is 
still  covered  with  debris  and  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  masses  of  marble,  such  as  pedestals 
of  columns,  pieces  of  cornice,  and  other  frag- 
ments, found  lying  heaped  upon  one  another 
beneath  the  accumulation  removed  on  the 
carrying  back  of  the  escarpment  some  10  ft. 
or  12  ft. 

London  Bridge. — The  Comptroller  of  the 
Bridge-house  Estates  announces  that,  on  and 
after  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  London  Bridge 
will  be  partially  closed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
paving. During  the  execution  of  the  work 
provision  will  be  made  for  keeping  open  two 
lines  of  traffic,  one  leading  to  the  City  and  the 
other  to  Southwark. 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


For  the  completion  of  fire  houses  at  Oxford -road, 
Wellington,  Surrey.  Mr.  Thomas  Spearing,  surveyor, 
Beaconsfield-terrace,  St.  Johu’a-road,  Olapham- junction : — 

H Brown,  Wandsworth  £950  0 0 

Win.  Ellis,  Clapham  950  0 0 

J.  Dickeaon,  Battersea  875  0 0 

A.  H.  Harris,  Sutton  8W  0 0 

G.  Collis,  Wandsworth 776  0 0 

F.  Warr,  Croydon  093  0 0 

J.  Myring,  Wandsworth  609  0 0 

J Stap'et  n,  Wandsworth  699  10  0 

Chas.  Malkin,  Kensington  689  0 0 

Horne,  Fenn,  & Co.,  Guildford  667  0 0 

Couzins  4 Co.,  Camberwell 537  11  0 


For  two  9hopa,  dwelling-houses,  and  outbuildings,  at 
Crossbrook -street,  Cheshunt : — 


Sanders  £1,631 

White  1,665 

Bunco  1,460 

Archer  ." 1,455 

Hart  1,332 

Lawrence  1,331 

Boswell  (part  accepted) 1,225 

Holding  1,010 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 


For  erection  of  two  houses  at  Gray’s  Inn-road.  Mr.  W. 


Ansell,  architect: — 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £3,362  0 0 

Wm.  Brass  A Son 3.28  0 0 

J.  Anley  3,260  0 0 

Lawrence  & Son  3.228  0 0 

Macey  A non  3,131  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 3,109  0 0 

Wm.  Downs  3,°37  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 2,988  0 0 

8.  Ooddeu  2,898  0 0 


Accepted  for  works  at  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  Davies. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bailey,  surveyor: — 

Bedford,  Kingsland £180  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  stabling,  Ac.,  situate  at  Hurlingham-lane,  Fulham, 
for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Lauham.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Bolton  : — 

Jackson  A Todd  £1,100  0 0 

Haynes  1,"25  0 0 

Bichens  A Mount 992  0 0 

Aldridge  A Jenvey  965  0 O 

Garrud 951  17  0 

Evans  939  0 0 

Howell  & Son 937  0 0 

Parker  935  0 0 

Knight  9. 2 0 0 

U .nt  (accepted)  886  0 0 

Hearing  & Sou  871  9 0 


CONTRACTS. 


i Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

April  7th 
do. 

,;T 

•g  Sewers  Work’  

do. 

do. 

xix. 

April  9th 
April  10th,  Ac. 

April  Uth 

ii 

f>n  of  Engine-House,  Ac 

motion  of  Reservoir,  Ac 

( Atherstone  Rural 

Baldwin  Latham, 

f Saniitary  Authority  ... 

ii8  and  Pumps,  &c 

Lowestoft  Imp.  Com.... 

R.  H. Inch 

do. 

ii. 

ial  of  Human  Remains,  Ac 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

Official  

April  13th 

11. 

S.W.  Sub.  Wtrwks  Co. 

do. 

ii. 

(g-up  and  Soworiog,  Factory-road 

West  Ham  Local  Brd. 

Lewis  Angell 

April  14th 

xix. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

xix. 

Ig-up  and  Paving  Roadwavs,  Ac. 

Willesden  Local  Board 

O.  Claude  Robson  

do. 

ii. 

D,  Engines,  and  Sludge  Pres-es 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

land  Sewers,  Chatto’s  Estato,  Clapham 

ii 

.in  of  Public  Mortuary 

Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

April  16th 

uction  of  Water-Closets,  Lavatories,  Ac. 

Grdus.  St.  Olave’s  Un. 

H.  8axon  Snell  & Son 

April  16th 

ii. 

Compton  Gilford  Lcl.  B. 
Birmingham  Public 

Paving  

ilTorks  to  Pariah  Church,  Eastington  ... 

The  Committee  

v\  aller,  Son,  A Wood... 

April  22nd 

xix. 

jj 

Abingdon  Corporation 

ii. 

* Time  for  receiving  Tenders  has  been  altered  from  THREE  p.m.  to  TEN  a.m. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Reading  Corporation  ... 
WeUngtn(Somerst)  L.  B. 

April  14th 
April  21st 

Si: 

of  Works  ! . 

do. 

TENDERS. 

i sewage  outfall  works  at  8ilvertown,  Essex,  for  the 
Ham  Local  Board.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  C.K.,  engi. 
i Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Son 


lierden  A Co 

£14,414 

0 

0 

• Greenwood  

13.830 

0 

0 

.J.Botterill  

12,998 

0 

0 

unday  A Son 

12,675 

0 

0 

owletn  A Co 

12,485 

0 

0 

. Bell  

12,280 

0 

0 

W.  A:  J.  Neave  

11,936 

0 

0 

\ Webster 

11,924 

0 

0 

J.  Robson  

11,396 

0 

0 

Adams  

10,999 

0 

0 

Gregar  

10,830 

0 

0 

Chafen 

10,656 

0 

0 

i.  Cooke  A Co.,  Pbcenix  Wharf, 

Church  road,  Battersea'  

10,464 

0 

0 

• Accepted. 


For  additions  to  the  Trossachs  public-house,  with  two 
shops  adjoining,  in  the  Barking-r'-ad,  for  Mr.  G.  W.  Kidd. 
Mr.  G.  More,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & 
Sons  : — 

Main  Old 

Building.  Repairs.  Materials. 

Nye  £3,344  £194  £55 

Gregar  3,137  22  38 

He-rle  3,903  198  10 

Morter  3,075  250  30 

Lamble 2,856  163  50 

Jackson  & Todd*  2,700  175  25 

* Accepted. 


For  works  at  High-Btreet,  Epping,  for  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  E.  Boyce,  surveyor  : — 

Davis,  Epping  £173  10  0 

Palmer  Bros.  & Wiffin,  Epping 143  17  0 

G.  Bulford,  Kingsland  139  16  0 


For  new  stable,  shed,  and  alterations  to  Gateway  House, 
situate  at  Estcourt-road,  Fulham,  for  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G. 
T.  Lanharn.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Bolton  : — 

8tables.  House.  Totals. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  £ s.  d. 

Hack  1 093  0 0 ...  205  0 ...  1,298  0 0 

975  0 0 ...  195  0 ...  1,170  0 0 

997  0 0 165  0 ...  1,162  0 0 

954  0 0 ...  144  0 ...  1,093  0 0 

932  0 0 ...  163  0 ...  1,096  0 0 

879  15  6 ...  197  17  ...  1,077  12  6 

899  0 0 ...  177  0 ...  1,076  0 0 

970  0 0 ...  103  0 ...  1,070  0 0 

890  0 0 ...  175  0 ...  1,065  0 0 

886  0 0 ...  139  0 ...  1,  25  0 0 

870  0 0 ...  16  i 0 ...  1,020  0 0 

814  0 0 ...  158  10  ...  972  10  0 

815  0 0 ...  118  6...  933  6 0 


Jackson  & Todd  ... 

North  Bros 

Evans  

Richens  & Mount... 

Garrud  

Hunt  

Haynes  

Howell  & Son  

Parker  

Knight  

Dearing  & Son 

Aldridge  & Jenvey 


For  partially  rebuilding  No.  204, 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell,  architect. 
Stanger : — 

Colls 

Greenwood  

L.  H.  a H.  Roberts  

Grover 

Dove  Bros 

Combes  & Son  


Upper-street,  Islington. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  O, 

£732  0 0 

670  16  0 

646  0 0 

620  0 0 

611  10  0 

666  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Board  Schools  at  Claygate, 
Surrey  for  the  Thames  Ditton  8ehool  Board.  Mr.  Richard 
J.  Lovell,  architect,  63,  Finsbury-pavement.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  Guildford-atreet 


Martin,  Addlestone,  Surrey  .. 

Home,  Clapton 
Oldridge,  Norbiton,  Surrey  .. 

Clark,  F.sher 

Staines  & Son,  London  

Woodbndge,  Maidenhead 

Woolgar,  Horsham 

Parker,  Pcckham 

Croaker.  Borough  

Jarvis,  Surbiton-hill  

Holt,  Croydon  

Holloway,  Lavender-hill 

Bonell,  Teddington  

Carless.  Richmond  

P.  Peters,  Horsham 

Stephenson,  Hampstead 

Wells.  Kingston-on-Thames.. 

Wheat  lev.  East  Moulsey  

Lorden,  Upper  Tooting  

Collinson,  Teddington 

Hann  & Co.,  Windsor 

J.  Piller,  Teddington  3,*><u  " u 

F.  Peters,  jun.,  Oatlands  Park  3,578  10  0 

Babbs  Bros.,  Surbiton-hill  3,499  0 0 


..£4,810  0 0 
..  4,646  0 0 
..  4,441  0 0 

..  4,4  8 12  6 
..  4,376  0 0 
..  4,300  0 0 
..  4,200  0 0 
..  4,200  0 0 
..  4,170  0 0 
..  4.065  0 0 
..  4,' 03  0 0 
..  3.996  0 0 
0 0 


3,976 
3,967 
3,950 
3,857 
3,850 
3.840  10  O 
3 830  0 0 
3,795  0 0 
3.789  0 0 


r the  erection  of  two  villa  residences  at  Hadley-road, 
iet.  Mr.  U.  F.  Brown,  architect  :— 

Daniels,  Barnet  £1,388  14  6 

Knigh:  A Sob,  Tottenham 1,1  >8  0 0 

Reed,  Walthamstow  940  0 0 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  DoC 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limit 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [j 


Bath  Stone. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUAD 


PICTOR  & SONS, 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  building  first  section  of  Cowleigh  Schools,  near 
Malvern.  Mr.  Henry  Haddon,  architect  : — 

Thomas  Broad  JC9I5  0 0 

William  Porter 911  0 0 

John  Kveral  

John  Inwood  (accepted)  

[All  of  Malvern. 3 


J.  E.  (Stuttgart). — J.  P.  (Madrid).— W.  8.  (shall  have  attention).— 
It.  F.  (thanks)  —A.  8.  C.— M.  T.— E.  J.  T.-W.  11.  8.— A.  C.  (we  can 
only  discuss  the  question  iu  general  principle;  If  we  were  to  begin 
to  go  into  special  cases  in  that  way  we  should  get  into  a com- 
plicated correspondence  which  would  only  confuse  the  main  ques- 
onj.  — U.  D.  (cannot  go  into  so  old  a matter  now).  — J.  L.  P. 
. .mounts of  tenders  must  be  given). — " An  Amateur"  (no  name  and 
address  given.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  opinion  you  express,  but 
it  would  be  hepeless  to  attempt  to  re-open  the  matter).— T.  E.  K.  (too 
late,  as  we  have  to  go  to  press  a day  earli.r  than  usual  this  week).— 
" A Sufferer  " (letters  cannot  be  published  unless  authenticated  with 
name  and  address). 

All  statements  of  facts  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Si 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  read;! 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Qu<i; 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects', 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  srl 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  U 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHAR 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  I 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIu, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [j 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.i 

HAM  HTT  T 9TONTT  dress  ^ STA  1 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  I 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Mercbc 
Stoke  - under  - ]■ 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [J 
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compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


For  erecting  business  premises,  Nos.  8,  9, 10,  11,  and  12, 
Lovell's-court,  Paternoster-row.  Mr.  W.  H.  Scrymgouri 
architect.  6<\  Lincoln's  luti-iields  : — 

W.  Shepherd  £6.844  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton 8,7V>  0 0 

Barrie  Bros 6,697  0 0 

Nightingale  6,683  0 0 

Anley  6,650  0 0 


ejected  communications. 

(beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 


lot  undertake  to  r 
Letters  or  communicatloi 

sen  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
eased  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
.einents  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
)d  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  ii 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offica 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mate 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareh 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  il 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [i 


For  new  office9  and  additions  to  factory  at  Vauxhall,  for 
Messrn.  Barrett  & Co.  (Limited).  Contract  No.  3.  Mr. 
Edward  Rawlings,  architect.  3.  Victoria -street,  West- 
minster. Quantities  by  Mr.  Morris  EvaDs,  7,  John-street 
Adelphi : — 

C.  Dickinson,  Louehboro’-j unction  ...  £910  0 0 

Fish,  Prestige,  & Co  , Pimlico 795  0 0 

H.  & E.  Lea,  Warwick-street 780  0 0 

G.  Stephenson,  Hampstead  74s  0 0 

F.  Higgs,  Loughboi o’- junction  720  0 0 


For  new  schools,  class  rooms,  and  other  buildings  ad 
nmg  Congregational  Church,  Leytonstone,  Essex."  Mr 
mes  Cubitt,  architect:  — 

£2,886  0 0 

"ob,,,on  2,748  0 0 

?°°k  2,451  0 0 

Johnson  2,430  0 0 

“orj«r 2,3s7  0 0 

“eed 2.332  0 0 

Yrlc*r 2.33)  0 0 

J.  Catley  (accepted)  2,246  0 0 


, r«t  wtcHo|,«f  tdditioial  .«.try,  Chrirt'. Chord., 
Juiheld  Mr  W.  D.  Chuich,  architect  — 

£atma"  ..£1,319  0 0 

Thompson  1,296  0 0 

l*®t1B/08 1,199  0 0 

Richardson  1.103  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  1.188  0 0 

Staines  & 8on 1 me  0 0 

S“;head j.079  0 0 

Tinson 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATION  0 VACANT,  PaRTN  KKBtl  I Pe,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  Hues  (about  Itfty  words;  or  under 4s.  Bd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  leu  words) Os.  Bd. 

arms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  BpeolaJ  Adver- 
rneuts  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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Each  additional  line  labout  ten  words) Os.  Bd. 
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Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  u 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [i| 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


SONS,! 


B.  J.  HUDSON 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  Londono 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  ■ 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  & EEi 


Manufacturers  of 
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rchitcdural  Problems  for  Parliament. 

an  early  date  the 
members  of  our 
Legislature  will  be 
invited  to  give  tbeir 
opinions  and  their 
votes  on  two  archi- 
tectural questions 
of  considerable 
importance,  though 
of  very  different 
re  ; the  new  building  for  the  Admiralty 
War  Offices,  and  the  so-called  “restora- 
’’  of  Westminster  Hall.  Indeed,  the  con- 
ation of  the  first-mentioned  subject  was 
lised,  or  threatened  (whichever  way  honour- 
members  like  to  take  it),  for  the  actual 
t of  re-assembling,  on  the  9th  ; but  we 
3 in  the  expectation  that  no  definite 
ion  will  have  been  come  to  when  these 
s appear.  To  a considerable  proportion 
le  House  of  Commons  as  at  present  con- 
ted  we  fear  that  such  questions  are  no 
i than  those  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
it  the  time  when  the  subject  of  the  present 
ior  the  War  Offices  was  first  discussed  in 
louse  we  took  occasion  to  comment  * on 
nercantile  and  Philistine  spirit  displayed 
apparently  gloried  in  by  some  honourable 
ibers,  one  of  whom  did  not  scruple  to 
ess  his  “ horror  of  artistic  buildings  and 
tic  sites.”  To  preach  to  these  gentlemen 
' course,  useless.  But  among  the  minority 
i are  not  so  enthusiastic  in  waving  what 
Wilfrid  Lawson  once  called  “ the  glorious 
ter  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform” 
b may  be  some  to  whom  the  treatment  of  a 
p building  for  an  important  public  service 
be  something  more  than  a mere  matter  of 
Snditure ; and  to  such  liberal-minded  mem- 
of  the  Legislature  we  would  address  a 
words  of  exhortation  in  season. 

Ur  first  text  in  regard  to  the  War  Offices  is 
ion  which  we  have  preached  over  and  over 
n to  deaf  ears,  and  on  the  main  point  of 
th  it  has  for  some  time  back  been  too  late 
!2each.  That  is,  the  question  of  site.  A 
:aificent  site  for  concentration  of  the  whole 
:3rnment  Offices  about  the  Great  George- 
lit  and  Parliament -street  neighbourhood 
;it  once  have  been  had  at  no  exorbitant  rate  ; 
it  was  neglected  till  it  became,  or  was  thought 
ive  become,  too  expensive  to  purchase  as 
,iole,  though  in  the  meantime  it  had  been 
:led  at  by  piecemeal  purchases  to  the  extent 
inking  a good  deal  of  money  in  property 
;ih  by  itself  was  of  no  use  for  any  great 
i'ovement  scheme.  That  is  an  old  story 
, and  we  presume  it  is  useless  to  revive  it, 


• See  Builder,  May  26,  1883,  p.  699. 


and  that  the  vicinity  of  Spring-gardens  must 
now  be  taken  as  the  accepted  site  for  the  War 
and  Admiralty  Offices.  But  it  is  at  least 
possible  to  avoid  making  an  absolute  and 
deplorable  mistake  with  that  site  ; and  yet 
this  will  be  done  unless  the  Government  pause 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  unless  those  who  have 
some  sense  of  the  value  of  dignified  architec- 
tectural  emplacement  will  exert  themselves  to 
stop  the  vote  for  the  new  building  until  a re- 
adjustment of  the  site,  and,  as  far  as  necessary, 
of  the  plan  of  the  building  has  been  obtained. 

The  particular  defect  in  the  manner  of 
arranging  the  site  which  we  pointed  out  and 
protested  against  from  the  first  lies  in  the  false 
economy  of  neglecting  to  acquire  the  two 
banks,  Drummond’s  and  Biddulph’s,  and  the 
buildings  between  them  facing  Charing-cross, 
and  sending  this  portion  of  the  new  building 
skulking  behind  them,  thus  throwing  away  all 
chance  of  producing  a grand  and  dignified 
fagade  towards  Whitehall.  The  detachment 
of  a small  block  or  wing  of  the  new  plan 
running  southward  to  meet  the  Horse  Guards 
we  do  not  object  to  ; it  offers  a means  of  con- 
necting the  new  building  with  the  old  one  ; 
which,  however,  has  hardly  been  made  the 
most  of  in  the  accepted  design.  But  the 
cutting  up  of  the  northern  end  of  the  site,  in 
order  to  leave  the  two  banks  and  their  sur- 
roundings intact,  is  a fatal  mistake.  We 
pointed  out  that  it  would  prove  so  as  soon  as 
the  Government  plan  of  the  site  was  pub- 
lished. Non-professional  readers,  of  course, 
do  not  always  understand  or  realise  what 
the  effect  of  such  a feature  in  a building 
site  will  be  until  they  see  the  building  on  it. 
But  the  new  perspective  views  of  the  revised 
form  of  the  design  which  have  been  got  out, 
and  which  we  published  last  week,  seem  as  if 
specially  prepared  to  give  to  the  lay  mind 
absolute  and  obvious  proof  of  the  validity  of 
our  objection.  We  know  not  whether  the 
particular  point  of  view  selected  for  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Whitehall  front  was  chosen  by  the 
architects  themselves,  or  directed  by  the  Offiee 
of  Works  ; but  it  could  not  have  been  more 
significant  if  it  had  been  made  on  purpose  to 
support  our  views.  Copies  of  these  drawings 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  we  ask  those  who  will  have  to  vote 
upon  the  subject,  before  they  do  so,  to  look 
at  that  Whitehall  view, — at  the  mean  and  in- 
congruous effect  produced  by  the  irregular 
collection  of  buildings  left  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  site,  and  the  new  building  turned 
round  into  their  rear,  and  we  ask  again,  as  we 
asked  last  week  (and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
our  question  has  found  an  echo  in  the  pages  of 
many  of  our  daily  contemporaries)  “ whether 
that  is  a worthy  way  for  a great  and  wealthy 
nation  to  carry  out  a building  of  the  first  im- 


portance for  the  palace  of  its  military  and  naval 
administration  1 ” 

“ Great  and  wealthy.”  The  latter  adjective 
is  still  true,  though  one  would  hardly  think  it 
sometimes,  to  see  the  cheeseparing  way  in 
which  we  potter  about  great  works  of  archi- 
tecture, civil  and  naval.  But  is  it  possible 
that  the  first  one  is  ceasing  to  be  applicable 
to  us  as  a nation  ? Indifference  to  great  public 
works,  which  might  be  part  of  the  glory  of 
a nation, — which  have  been  regarded  as  such 
by  nations  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 
aspiration, — is  a bad  sign.  “ Architecture,” 
said  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  words  which  have 
long  stood  as  a text  on  our  title-page, 
“ can  never  want  commendation  where  there 
are  noble  men  and  noble  minds.”  Is  it  not 
a sign  that  such  men  and  such  minds  are 
becoming  scarcer  and  of  less  influence  among 
us,  when  we  find  such  an  unwillingness  to  do 
any  good  architectural  work  in  a manner  worthy 
of  a great  nation1?  In  another  column  we 
have  occasion  this  week  to  comment  on  the 
noble  liberality  with  which  the  small  kingdom 
of  Belgium  has  carried  out  its  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, giving  to  the  world  a building  faulty 
indeed  in  detail,  but  marked  by  the  impress 
of  genius  and  by  the  sumptuous  liberality 
which  disdains  to  carry  out  such  work  in  a 
paltry  and  cheeseparing  fashion.  Surely  the 
contrast  ought  to  shame  our  authorities  (and 
our  tax-payers,  whose  money  they  control)  out 
of  this  paltry,  mean,  insignificant  way  of  doing 
things,  and  suggest  to  them  a more  liberal 
policy  than  to  spoil  the  largest  new  public 
building  of  the  day  by  an  ill-judged  economy. 
We  may  add  that  not  only  will  the  clearing 
out  of  this  north-east  corner  of  the  site  give 
the  opportunity  of  making  a homogeneous 
whole  of  the  new  building,  of  extending  a 
somewhat  cramped  plan,  and  of  possibly 
making  a picturesque  vista  into  the  Mall,  but 
it  will  also  get  rid  of  one  building  which  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  a fine  position.  It  is  a 
misery  to  those  who  care  about  seeing  fine 
sites  worthily  occupied,  to  notice  the  common- 
place and  uninteresting  buildings  which  are 
being  got  all  round  the  new  sites  adjoining 
Charing  Cross ; and  if  Drummond’s  Bank 
were  disestablished,  one  minor  architectural 
fiasco  would  be  got  rid  of,  at  all  events. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  new  buildings, 
the  quadrangle,  to  the  unhealthiness  of  which 
objections  have  been  raised,  has  now  been 
widened,  though  we  are  still  in  the  mind  that 
the  closed  quadrangle  form,  for  a crowded  and 
rather  lofty  building  in  London,  to  be  occupied 
most  fully  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  year, 
is  a principle  of  plan  bad  in  itself.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  present  editor  of  this  journal 
some  time  since,  in  an  article  in  a monthly 
periodical,  that  the  true  sanitary  way  of  em- 
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ploying  the  quadrangle  form  would  be  with 
open  angles  and  partially  open  bridges  of  com- 
munication, at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  with  the 
main  blocks  ; and  that  such  a scheme  (which 
has  never  been  tried)  would  prove  not  only 
good  on  sanitary  grounds,  as  getting  rid  of 
the  trenches  of  stagnant  air  in  the  angles 
of  the  courts,  but  susceptible  of  good  and 
novel  architectural  effect.  W e repeat  the 
suggestion  as  one  worth  considering.  If 
the  property  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  site  is  acquired,  a re-modelling  of  the 
plan  would  be  necessary  as  well  as  de- 
sirable. Whether  any  re-modelling  of  the 
design  can  be  carried  out  is  also  “a  ques- 
tion to  be  asked.”  It  is  useless  to  pretend 
that  many  persons  who  understand  what  archi- 
tecture means  are  satisfied  with  it.  In  the 
main  that  cannot  be  helped  now.  We  have, 
indeed,  been  urged,  from  various  quarters,  to 
press  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  competi- 
tion should  be  re-opened.  We  have  always 
declined  to  counsel  any  such  course,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  after  all,  morality  is  above 
art,  and  no  architectural  improvement  would 
in  our  eyes  atone  for  what  would  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  a breach  of  faith.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  result  of  the  judgment  of  a small  and 
heterogeneous  committee,  apparently  proceed- 
ing on  a preconceived  idea  of  plan,  has  been 
to  cull  out  for  us  a design  which  is  respectable 
no  doubt,  but  (save  in  draughtsmanship) 
nothing  more ; one  entirely  deficient  in  genius, 
and  in  some  points,  at  variance  with  what  among 
the  most  educated  class  of  minds  are  now 
almost  self  - evident  propositions  in  regard 
to  architectural  truthfulness  and  significance. 
We  need  only  point  to  that  illogical  array 
of  columns  which  mount  guard  along  great 
part  of  the  Park  Front  of  the  design  ; 
useless  masses  carrying  nothing  whatever, 
taken  out  of  books  and  planted  there  as 
architectural  scenery.  The  Romans  did  this 
sort  of  planted  - on  column  business  at 
each  side  of  their  triumphal  arches,  and  it 
is  illogical  and  unmeaning  enough  there, 
though  those  were  essentially  show  con- 
structions, but  it  is  much  more  unmeaning  to 
see  it  continued  along  a whole  range  of  wall 
between  the  windows  of  offices,  because  the 
authors  wanted  something  there  and  did  not 
know  what  else  to  put.  We  do  not  mean  to 
be  unkind,  but  that  is  the  plain  English  of 
the  matter  ; and  what  is  the  use  of  Ruskin 
having  preached  architectural  truth  for  a life- 
time among  us,  if  such  a sham  as  this  is  to  be 
put  up  in  our  largest  new  building  ? That 
little  matter  will  bear  consideration,  at  all 
events.  The  cost  of  that  bit  of  scenery  would 
form  a handsome  subscription  towards  pur- 
chasing the  property  in  the  north-east  angle. 
And  why  are  we  to  have  those  eternal  un- 
meaning vases  along  the  balustrade, — a worn- 
out  piece  of  rococo  which  ought  to  have  been 
buried  long  ago  1 We  do  not  care  to  continue 
the  list ; but  let  us  at  least  have  one  shot  at 
those  preposterous  pots, — “a  long  shot,  Sir 
Lucius,  if  you  love  us.” 

The  other  matter  referred  to,  that  of  West- 
minster Hall,  is  in  some  respects  a less 
important  architectural  question,  but  also  a 
more  difficult  one  to  come  to  a decision 
about,  more  especially  as  we  have  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  dust  will  be  blown  in  the  eyes  of 
the  House  when  the  subject  comes  to  be  dis- 
cussed ; not  intentionally,  but  inevitable 
archaeological  and  sentimental  dust.  Now  we 
wish  briefly  to  put  to  those  who  may  vote  on 
the  subject  what  the  matter  really  amounts  to. 
The  removal  of  the  old  Law  Courts  laid  bare 
the  west  wall  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  but- 
tresses : the  latter  very  much  decayed,  and  in 
very  bad  condition.  The  wall  was  found  to 
contain  portions  of  Norman  masonrv, — merely 
masonry,  nothing  to  call  architecture.  On 
historical  grounds  no  old  masonry,  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  hand  of  the  ancient  workman, 
should  be  removed  if  it  can  be  avoided.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a fetish  to  fall  down  and 
worship,  as  some  people  make  it.  The  buttresses 
absolutely  require  repair  ; the  Norman  wall 
requires  preservation  from  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  course  of  repairing  the  buttresses  it  would 
also  be  quite  right  architecturally  to  complete 


their  design  in  a manner  suitable  to  their 
style  : architectural  completeness  and  fitness 
demand  that.  It  might  be  a reasonable  and 
a practical,  though  not  a necessary  course,  to 
build  a low  cloister  between  them,  which 
would  strengthen  them  laterally  and  would 
at  the  same  time  afford  a screen  to  the  old 
Norman  wall  aforesaid.  Those  who  have 
taken  up  the  matter  have  gone  much  further 
than  this,  however.  The  able  archaeological 
architect  they  have  employed  has  found 
various  traces  in  the  remains  which,  with  the 
assistant  testimony  of  old  plans  and  engravings, 
afford  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a double 
cloister  and  a probable  battlemented  parapet, 
between  the  buttresses.  The  actual  design  of 
these  has  perished  ; it  is  only  a matter  of 
inference, — probably  correct  inference  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  nothing  more.  Historically,  they 
arc  therefore  valueless  when  built  up  again  ; 
architecturally  they  shoulder  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  buttresses,  hiding  the  fine  lines  of  the 
flying  buttresses,  and  dwarfing  the  architectural 
surroundings  by  a big  battlemented  parapet, 
a form  which  is  itself  a bad  and  unmean- 
ing survival  from  ancient  military  architec- 
ture. As  all  this  “ restoration  ” will  be 
an  expensive  process,  a use  must  be  found  for 
the  rooms,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  them 
into  committee-rooms,  much  smaller  and  lower 
than  any  existing  committee-rooms  in  the 
House,  and  lighted  with  veiy  small  and  inade- 
quate windows,  because  indications  of  windows 
of  that  width  were  found  on  an  old  plan  made  by 
or  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  showing  some  of 
the  old  walls  and  windows.  It  was  attempted  to 
find  some  use  for  the  lower  cloister  as  a carriage 
porch  ; but  that  idea  has  had  to  be  abandoned 
by  those  who  suggested  it.  Lastly,  the 
foundations  of  another  building  at  right  angles 
to  the  Hall  were  found, — simply  the  barest  re- 
mains of  a foundation,  that  was  all  ; and  ac- 
cordingly a building  was  to  be  built  there,  and 
a use  found  for  that  if  possible,  because  there 
had  once  been  one  there  ; and  this  is  called 
a “ restoration,”  although  every  trace  of  the 
original  building  has  vanished. 

Is  this  common  sense  ? The  question  is  to 
the  point,  for  true  architecture  is  a thing  based 
on  common  sense.  In  every  age  when  archi- 
tecture has  been  a real  living  thing,  people 
have  built  a thing  because  they  wanted  it  then, 
and  in  the  way  they  wanted  it  then,  not  because 
they  had  reason  to  think  something  of  the  sort 
had  once  been  there  before.  The  whole  affair 
is  a piece  of  foolish  archaeological  trifling,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  architecture  in  its  true 
sense ; and  those  who  may  vote  money  for  it 
will  have  wasted  so  much  on  a piece  of  senti- 
mentality. They  will,  perhaps,  be  told,  as  they 
have  been  told  before,  that  architectural 
journals  usually  oppose  the  architectural 
schemes  of  the  Government.  If  the  charge 
were  true,  which  in  that  sweeping  form  it 
hardly  can  be  said  to  be,  is  it  not  just  possible 
that  we  may  know  something  more  about  what 
architecture  really  means  than  the  Chairman 
of  the  Westminster  Hall  Committee,  or  than 
some  other  previous  officials  who  have  not  given 
special  study  to  the  subject  ? 

But  there  is  another  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  regard  to  this  scheme  for  which  money 
is  asked.  The  great  Palace  at  Westminster 
which  Sir  Charles  Barry  designed  has  never 
been  completed.  The  erection  "of  the  proposed 
mean -looking  building  at  right -angles  to 
Westminster  Hall  would  be  a bar  to  the 
completion  of  Barry’s  design.  The  erection  of 
the  foolish  committee-rooms  between  the 
buttresses  of  Westminster  Hall  would  be 
doing  badly  what  would  be  far  better  pro- 
vided for  whenever  that  design  can  be  com- 
pleted. We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Westminster  Hall  Com- 
mittee, that  the  completion  of  Barry’s  design 
is  a thing  not  to  be  thought  of.  Why,  we 
are  not  told.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
sense  of  architectural  fitness,  dignity,  and 
common  sense  on  the  part  of  people  who  can 
make  all  this  fuss  in  favour  of  a foolish  piece 
of  sentimental  restoration,  and  put  aside,  with 
a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  the  question  of  the 
completion  of  the  greatest  national  building 
by  the  greatest  English  architect  since  Wren 
(for  Barry  unquestionably  was  so),  as  a matter 


of  no  consequence  in  comparison  with  thd 
indulgence  of  their  own  archceo  ogical  whim 
of  the  moment  ? 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  PANTHEON 
AT  PARIS. 

BY  CHARLES  YRIARTE. 

HE  Church  of  Ste.  Genevieve  a 
Paris,  to  which  we  commonly  giv<; 
the  name  of  the  Pantheon , will  bi  j 
in  future,  in  virtue  of  the  pictorial 
and  sculptural  decorations  which  it  has  received- 
a national  museum,  the  most  complete  example 
of  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  artists  os 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  ar 
of  monumental  decoration. 

The  Pantheon,  for  each  of  the  successive! 
Governments  of  France,  has  been  a kind  oli 
Palladium,  the  possession  of  which  they  hav; 
demanded  in  order  to  imprint  on  it  the  cha 
racter  which  has  in  turn  distinguished  them 
The  Monarchy,  in  consecrating  the  edifice  hi 
religious  worship,  would  have  placed  Pari 
under  the  banner  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  the  patrol: 
saint  of  the  city  ; the  Republic,  in  removin' 
the  edifice  from  the  worship  of  that  sainii 
raised  the  standard  of  free  thought,  substitutec 
the  patriotic  for  the  religious  idea,  and,  open 
ing  the  vaults  of  the  temple  to  the  shades  of  th  i 
heroes  who  had  died  for  their  country,  and  tl 
the  remains  of  those  who  would  have  honoured 
it,  inscribed  on  the  facade  of  the  temple  th 

fine  inscription  which  we  still  read  there  : 

" Aux  grands  Hommes  la  Patrie  reconnaissante.Li 

From  the  year  506  there  existed  there  t 
sanctuary  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pau: 
King  Clovis,  on  the  eve  of  a decisive  battle 
on  urgent  pressure  from  the  Queen  Clotildc. 
had  consecrated  himself  to  this  worship  ; an 
it  was  in  the  crypt  of  the  primitive  edifice  thft 
the  ashes  of  the  king  long  reposed.  Clotildn 
the  friend  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  wished  that  tl  i 
body  of  her  protector,  who  had  also  save 
Paris  from  the  invasion  of  Attila,  should  U 
placed  in  the  same  crypt  after  death,  and  tl 
ashes  of  the  queen  herself  were  gathered  theil 
in  545.  The  hill  which  then  overlooked  Pari 
now  the  Butte  de  Montmartre,  and  then  calle 
Mount  Leucotitius,  acquired,  in  consequence  d 
the  pilgrimages  of  w'hich  the  tomb  of  the  sail.! 
became  the  pretext,  the  name  of  Mount  St 
Genevieve. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century  tl 
church  passed  architecturally  through  man 
phases,  but  it  always  preserved  the  charactaj 
of  a chapel  for  the  worship  of  relics.  It  w; 
King  Louis  XV.  who  was  destined  to  take  tl- 
initiative  in  the  construction  on  that  site  of  •' 
temple  w'hich  should  be  to  the  city  of  Parr 
what  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  is  to  the  city  t 
Rome. 

Following  a fashion  in  use  in  France  sine 
the  Renaissance,  and  which  came  to  us  frof 
Italy,  he  asked  for  a number  of  plans  in  con 
petition  from  the  leading  architects  of  tl 
day.  The  architect  Soufflot  presented  the  be 
scheme.  In  September,  1764,  the  king  laid  tH 
first  stone  ; and  when  Soufflot  died,  in  1781 
the  triple  cupola  only  wanted  its  crownin 
finish.  The  architect  had  kept  before  him  a 
his  ideal  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  bi, 
the  levelling  for  the  site  having  material}’ 
reduced  the  height  of  Mount  St.  Genevi&v 
above  the  level  of  the  Seine,  Soufflot  coi 
siderably  modified  his  first  project.  He  die 
full  of  grief  in  consequence  of  the  deficiet 
mass  of  the  principal  buttresses  necessary  t 
sustain  the  cupola.  Four  architects, — Br4bio:l 
architect  to  the  king,  Vielle  de  St.  Maul 
Peyre,  and  Rondelet  (this  last  a consummau 
constructor,  whose  technical  treatise  on  stont 
cutting  is  still  studied  in  our  schools), — we: 
entrusted  with  the  completion  of  the  tempi 
of  Ste.  Genevieve.  The  cupola  was  for  i 
moment  in  danger  of  being  compromise 
through  the  result  of  settlements  ; with  coi 
siderable  effort  and  by  works  of  consolidate 
which  did  not  interfere  with  its  general  appea; 
ance,  the  architects  brought  the  building  to  ii 
final  bearing  and  completed  the  work.  Scarce: 
had  the  monument  been  completed  when  i 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionax 
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Government,  who  overturned  the  culte  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  and  decreed  that  the  temple  con- 
structed in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paris 
should  henceforth  be  consecrated  to  the  glory 
)f  France  and  the  religion  of  patriotism,  under 
he  title  of  the  PcmthSon  Frangais  (1791). 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  recognise  these 
various  vicissitudes  ; they  help  to  explain  the 
slain  and  barren  style  of  the  actual  decora- 
tion of  the  monument ; the  something  inde- 
scribable of  frigid  and  austere  character, 
vhich  is  characteristic  of  the  reformers  of 
French  society,  great  admirers  of  the  sobriety 
ind  symmetry  of  the  antique,  wholly  in 
avour  of  the  re-action  already  provoked 
>y  the  artists  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 
[his  reaction  both  the  Directory  and  the 
Umpire  tended  to  exaggerate  to  the  extent 
f adopting  no  symbols  in  the  decoration 
xcept  those  borrowed  from  classic  antiquity. 
U less  than  a half-century’s  distance  such 
i painting  as  the  “ Abduction  of  the  Sabine 
Yomen,”  by  David,  excited  the  passionate 
dmiration  of  a nation  who  had  been  pre- 
iously  admiring  the  bergeries  of  Boucher 
nd  the  sentimentalities  of  Greuze  ; and  the 
1 Emile  ” of  Rousseau  became  the  gospel  of  a 
lociety  which  had  just  been  admiring  the 
oets  of  the  CEil  de  Bceuf  and  the  petits  levers 
f Y ersailles  and  Marly.  In  architecture  the 
ococo  of  our  pavilions  and  petites  maisons , the 
leal  architecture  of  powdered  “Marquises”  in 
oop  petticoats  and  of  gentlemen  in  silk  with 
ice  trillings,  was  succeeded  by  the  austere 
atline  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome.  The  severe 
rders  of  Palladio,  the  decorations  of  the 
iglyph,  the  garland,  and  the  palm-leaf, 
)pied  from  the  edifices  of  ancient  Rome, 
instituted  the  whole  ornamentation  of  a 
eriod  whose  object  was  to  revive  the  memory 
f Brutus,  and  to  establish  the  worship  of  the 
oddess  of  Reason. 

The  Restoration  of  1815  effaced  the  fine 
evice,  _ “ Aux  grands  Homines  la  Patrie 
iconnaissante,”  and  (a  circumstance  not  easy 
> forget,  whatever  be  one’s  political  bias)  cast 
te  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  into  a 
wer  near  the  Seine.  This  crime  was  enacted 
) night ; apparently  it  was  a kind  of  reprisal 
,r  the  violation  of  the  Royal  tombs  at  the 
bbaye  St.  Denis  by  the  revolutionary  mob. 
or  thirty  years  the  Parisians  and  the  strangers 
ho  have  visited  the  crypt  of  the  Pantheon 
ive  paid  homage  to  these  empty  tombs  ; for 
lere  was  no  proof  of  this  disappearance  of  the 
hes  of  the  two  great  idols  of  revolutionary 
ranee  till  1848,  when  people  bethought  thern- 
lves  of  opening  the  sarcophagi. 

An  experiment  in  decoration  was  made  by 
e Government  of  the  Restoration.  Baron 
ros  had  the  commission  for  the  painting  in 
e cupola,  which  represented  the  Apotheosis 
. Ste.  Genevieve.  Baron  Gerard  was  com- 
issioned to  paint  the  four  pendentives ; these 
sre  the  sole  points  of  colour  which  arrested 
e eyes  in  the  great  edifice,  in  the  midst  of 
ave  architectural  lines  and  smooth  grey 
aces.  It  might  be  3aid  at  the  time  that 
ese  fine  paintings  made  a kind  of  spot  in 
e architectural  ensemble , and  almost  con- 
futed a defect  of  harmony,  the  coloured 
irtions  attaching  themselves  to  nothing.  The 
evolution  of  July,  faithful  to  the  ideas  of 
e first  Republic,  re-established  the  dedication 
lux  grands  hommes,”  but  changed  nothing 
the  general  aspect  of  the  edifice.  David 
Angers,  however,  sculptured  the  fine  pedi- 
snt  which  has  been  still  preserved ; and,  as 
ach  to  give  life  to  whatever  in  French  sculp- 
re  kept  up  the  fine  old  traditions  of  the 
untry,  as  to  complete  a decorative  ensemble 
harmony  with  the  architecture,  artists 
Jeived  commissions  for  grand  groups,  historic 
bjects  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
enument,  groups  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance 
the  peristyle  and  in  the  interior. 

In  December,  1851,  Napoleon  III.,  who 
pied  complacently  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  I., 
d set  himself  the  same  task,  to  pacify  and 
store  order,  once  again  reconsecrated  the 
mtheon,from  the  “culte  aux  grands  hommes  ” 
that  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  A sufficiently 
nous  attempt  was  then  made,  which  ended 
n°l  ’ a sck°°l  of  religious  elocution  was 
mded  in  the  Pantheon,  now  once  more 


become  a church,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Abbe  Duquesnay,  who  lately  died  Bishop  of 
Limoges. 

The  architect  to  the  Pantheon  was  then 
M.  Constant  Dufeux,  who  enjoyed  a great 
reputation  in  our  national  art-schools,  and 
who  nevertheless  had  never  given  the  mea- 
sure of  his  ability  in  any  monument  en- 
tirely constructed  under  his  direction.  He 
took  in  hand  the  Pantheon,  to  fit  it  for 
religious  service,  and  as  the  funds  voted  were 
insufficient,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a pro- 
visionary decoration  which  has  lasted  to  the 
present  day.  This  decoration  consisted  in 
coloured  woodwork,  in  wooden  altars  draped 
with  gilt  hangings,  on  which  sculptures  were 
executed  in  distemper  as  in  theatrical  decora- 
tion. The  shrine  which  contained  the  relics 
of  Ste.  Genevieve  over  the  altar  specially 
dedicated  to  her  is  the  reproduction  in  plaster 
and  joinery,  painted  and  gilt,  of  the  admirable 
work  which  Jean  Goujon  carved,  and  the  four 
original  statues  of  which,  in  wood,  figure  at 
this  moment  in  the  “ Mus6e  de  Sculpture  de 
la  Renaissance  Frangaise.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Third 
Republic,  which  gave  itself,  in  these  latter 
years,  to  the  programme  of  the  abolition  of  reli- 
gious orders  and  the  secularisation  of  buildings 
devoted  to  the  religious  life,  did  not  continue 
the  tradition  of  the  Convention  in  closing  the 
church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  to  make  it,  as  before, 
the  national  Pantheon.  Quite  on  the  con- 
trary, however,  it  was  the  Government,  and 
the  very  Ministry  of  M.  Waddington,  which, 
under  the  initiative  of  the  Director-General  of 
Fine  Arts  (M.  Ie  Marquis  de  Chennevieres),  in 
the  year  1876,  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
covering  the  walls  of  the  building  with  mural 
paintings,  for  the  execution  of  which  Parlia- 
ment has  been  asked  to  devote  a sum  exceeding 
a million  francs. 

People  bowed  then,  as  now,  to  the  idea  of 
developing  among  French  artists  the  taste  for 
grand  monumental  painting,  the  tradition  of 
which  is  fading  day  by  day.  It  is  certain  that 
with  our  French  ideas  of  centralisation  it  is  the 
State  alone  that  can  encourage  such  works, 
and  that  it  is  her  mission  to  search  among  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  painting  for  artists  who 
give  proofs  of  their  disposition  for  decorative 
art,  and  exhibit  faculties  which  they  will  know 
how  to  employ  when  great  surfaces  are  con- 
fided to  them.  Some  members  of  Parliament 
raised  objections,  and  put  the  question  whether, 
in  fact,  the  most  truly  beautiful  decoration  of 
the  Pantheon,  that  which  was  most  appro- 
priate to  its  severe  style,  the  nobility  of  its 
lines  and  harmony  of  its  proportions,  was  not 
the  very  immaculate  whiteness  of  its  great 
surfaces,  the  unity  of  tonality  in  monochrome 
which  recalled  the  great  conceptions  of  anti- 
quity ;*  whether  any  painting  which  trenched 
strongly  and  with  a blaze  of  colour  on  that 
harmonious  purity,  would  not  bring  with  it 
the  loss  of  the  solemn  and  grandiose  effect 
produced  by  the  architectural  lines  alone. 

The  thesis  was  a good  one  to  argue  upon, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it  very  repugnant  to 
our  feeling.  “ Rien  e’est  bien”  is  an  archi- 
tectural principle  which  may  be  often  applied 
with  good  result ; neverthless,  the  “Direction 
des  Beaux- Arts,”  through  the  mouth  of  M. 
Waddington,  answered  by  an  irresistible 
argument  : they  produced  the  design  of  the 
architect,  Soufflot,  who  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  Pantheon,  in  which  he  had  indicated,  at 
that  stage  of  the  project,  a whole  ensemble  of 
painted  and  sculptured  decorations,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
leading  artists  of  his  own  day.  No  further 
objection  was  possible,  and  the  funds  were 
voted. 

What  was  the  general  project  agreed  upon  1 
The  plan  of  the  Pantheon  gives  a Greek  cross 
with  a peristyle  in  advance  of  it.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross,  four  colossal  piers  sup- 
ported a central  dome.  This  cupola,  as  already 
observed,  had  received  the  paintings  of  Baron 
Gros  and  Baron  Gerard.  The  scheme  of  the 
Directeur  des  Beaux- Arts  was  as  follows  : — 
Each  arm  of  the  cross  presents  a nearly  un- 
broken surface  of  the  height  of  the  columns 

* We  think  we  have  heard  something  like  this  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel. —Ed.  I 


which  support  the  entablature  ; and  this  sur  • 
face,  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  that  of  the 
capitals,  only  offers  two  slight  projections, 
those  of  the  engaged  half  - columns  forming 
pilasters  and  repeating  the  colonnade,  and 
(about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  columns) 
a slight  band  or  string  intended  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  wall-surface.  It  was  in  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross  that  the  portion  to  be 
covered  with  painting  was  found ; the  embay  - 
ment  of  the  high  altar,  the  cellce  of  the  lateral 
altars,  and  the  two  faces  of  the  vestibule. 
These  would  thus  be  united  to  the  coloured 
surfaces  of  the  pendentives,  and  through  them 
with  the  dome  decoration  itself.  Never  could 
artists  find  a mere  propitious  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  talents ; but  with  all  this, 
those  who  had  before  their  eyes  their  respon- 
sibility to  future  ages,  and  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  littleness,  began  again  to  ask,  in  the 
face  of  these  noble  expanses  of  yet  virgin  wall- 
surface,  if  it  might  not  be  better  not  to  intrude 
on  their  purity.  The  names  of  those  who  were 
summoned  to  the  honourable  task  of  decorating 
the  Pantheon  are  all  well  known,  but  in  men- 
tioning them  to  readers  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country,  to  readers  some  of  whom 
are  perhaps  not  very  familiar  with  the  modern 
schools  of  art  on  other  soil,  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  to  define  a little.  We  are  not  here  con- 
cerned so  much  to  discuss  the  merit  of  their 
works,  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scheme  adopted 
by  the  Directeur-Gemiral  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
to  state  what  is  the  result  obtained  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.* 


THE  EAST  PEDIMENT  OF  THE 
PARTHENON. 

HE  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  contains  an  article  of  great 
interest,  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  on  the 
interpretation  of  certain  figures  in 
the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  Dr. 
Waldstein  maintains  that  the  two  figures 
marked  L and  M in  the  Guide-book,  and 
usually  held  to  be  two  of  the  Fates,  are,  in 
fact,  Gaia  and  Thalassa, — Thalassa  resting  in 
the  lap  of  Gaia.  Dr.  Waldstein  supports  his 
view  with  his  usual  eager  enthusiasm  and  with 
that  personal  conviction  that  is  sure  to  carry 
weight,  but,  equally  as  usual,  his  arguments 
and  what  he  calls  his  demonstration  lag  far 
behind  his  swift  and  sometimes  prophetic 
imagination.  The  interpretation  of  figure  M 
as  Thalassa  is  not  new.  As  far  back  as  1822 
Weber  (before  the  topographical  school  came 
in  at  all)  suggested  that  the  reclining  figure 
might  be  Thalassa  leaning  against  Amphitrite. 
Weber’s  conjecture  was  a mere  isolated  shot, 
not  part  of  a well-considered  system  ; but  we 
think  Dr.  Waldstein,  who  so  frankly  and 
amply  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Brunn,  might  have  made  some 
mention  of  this  earlier  suggestion. 

We  incline  ourselves  to  attach  considerable 
weight,  if  not  as  yet  absolutely  to  give  in  our 
adherence,  to  Dr.  Waldstein’s  conclusions , but 
we  must  decline  to  accept  the  mere  analogies 
he  brings  forward  as  demonstrations.  To  turn 
to  the  so-called  Theseus  (which  Dr.  Waldstein 
quite  rightly,  we  think,  declines  to  call  Theseus 
at  all),  Professor  Brunn  calls  the  figure  the 
mountain  god,  Olympos.  Dr.  Waldstein  says 
that  on  sarcophagoi  reliefs  he  has  found  a 
number  of  mountain  gods  “ bearing  in  attitude 
and  general  type  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
figure  from  the  eastern  pediment.”  What  pre- 
cisely these  reliefs  are  it  would  have  been  well 
if  Dr.  Waldstein  had  stated:  local  personifica- 
tions are,  of  course,  common  enough,  and  a 
general  statement  like  this,  unless  supported 
either  by  illustration  or  direct  citation,  amounts 
to  very  little.  A little  lower,  Dr.  Waldstein 
does  cite  one  actual  instance, — an  instance 
already  very  familiar  to  all  archaeologists,  i.e., 
the  mountain  god  in  the  Esquiline  wall-paint- 
ing representing  the  landing  of  Odysseus  on 
the  coast  of  the  Lrestrygones.  About  this 
mountain  god  he  makes  a statement  which 
will,  we  think,  astonish  the  most  con- 
fiding disciple.  “ The  immediate  depend- 


* To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 
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ence  of  these  types  upon  the  figure  in  the 
eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  becomes, 

I venture  to  believe,  actually  demonstrable 
■when  we  compare  with  the  Parthenon  figure 
the  mountain  god  from  the  mural  painting  ot 
the  Esquiline.”  After  this  what  Dr.  Wald- 
stein’s  notion  of  “actually  demonstrable  is 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  conceive  : he  means,  he 
can  mean, — we  think  all  who  look  at  the  picture 
and  the  pediment  will  agree, — nothing  more 
than  that  there  is  a pleasant  analogy  between 
them,  an  analogy  which  will  come  in  admirably 
when  the  question  is  demonstrated,  but  which 
does  not,  could  not,  demonstrate  it.  To  have 
a personal  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a certain 
archaeological  attribution  is  one  thing  ; to  be 
able  to  demonstrate  it,  i.c.,  make  it  a matter  of 
necessary  conviction  to  others,  is  quite  another. 
That  Dr.  Waldstein  has  a personal  conviction 
about  the  Olympos  figure  we  do  not  doubt,  and 
we  even  confess  we  are  inclined  to  share  it,  but 
to  talk  of  the  matter  as  demonstrated  is  a 
grave  confusion  of  thought,  and  one  extremely 
likely  to  cause  the  ever-ready  enemy  of  archaeo- 
logy to  blaspheme. 

So  far  as  literature  goes,  Dr.  Waldstein  un- 
doubtedly has  the  Homeric  hymn  on  his  side  ; 
but  he  is  too  good  an  archaeologist  to  press 
very  closely  the  comparison  between  literature 
and  art.  What  we  really  want  are  a few  sub- 
stantial instances  of  art  tradition  as  regards 
the  conjunction  of  Gaia  and  Thalassa.  For 
anything  we  know,  Dr.  Waldstein  may  have 
such  instances  in  petto  ; all  we  can  say  is  that 
in  this  article  he  does  not  produce  them,  and, 
therefore,  his  theory  is  still  in  the  air.  It  is  a 
little  surprising  that  in  a discussion  of  the 
figures  of  the  east  pediment,  he  does  not  even 
allude  to  the  acute  conjecture  made  by  Mr. 
Murray  about  the  so-called  Iris  figure.  Mr. 
Murray  does  not  dogmatically  assert  that  this 
figure  is  not  Iris,  and  must  be  Eileithyia  ; but 
he  points  to  a long  line  of  artistic  vase  tradi- 
tion to  show  that  it  is  a highly  probable  attri- 
bution. Eileithyia  would  serve  Dr.  Wald- 
stein’s  theory  as  a transitional  figure  from  the 
dramatis  persona  to  the  cosmical  setting, 
almost  as  well  as  Iris  herself.  Dr.  Waldstein’s 
conjecture  is  so  suggestive  and  so  brilliant  that 
we  can  only  regret  that  it  is  at  present  sup- 
ported in  a manner  so  unmethodical,  and  hope 
that  he  will  eventually  furnish  us  with  argu- 
ments more  substantial. 


NOTES. 

BONSIDERABLE  excitement  seems 
I to  have  been  caused  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  a bronze  statue  in 
I Rome.  The  statue,  which  is 
more  than  life  - size,  and  in  part  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  was  seen  by  a few  im- 
mediately after  its  discovery,  and  rumour 
was  instantly  busy  to  give  it  a name  and  a 
date.  It  has  now  been  removed  to  the  some- 
what jealous  guardianship  of  Santa  Francesca. 
In  a warehouse  close  to  the  church  the  statue 
is  housed  for  the  present,  and  there,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Excava- 
tions, Sig.  Fiorelli,  we  were  able  to  get  a sight 
of  it.  The  first  view  is  pathetic  enough.  The 
statue  lies  flat  on  its  back  on  some  straw  and 
matting,  the  uplifted  left  arm  supported  on  a 
chair,  and  is  the  only  occupant  of  a huge 
gloomy  room.  This  flat  position  of  the  statue 
is  a good  deal  against  a fair  estimate  of  the 
proportions  of  the  statue,  and,  perhaps,  accounts 
somewhat  for  the  to  us  unpleasant  effect  these 
proportions  produce.  The  head  is  extremely 
small  for  the  body,  and  the  features,  especially 
the  eyes  and  mouth,  have  a curious  compressed, 
— almost  pinched, — look,  which  contrasts  oddly 
with  the  powerful  finely-developed  body.  The 
hair  is  thick  and  massively-arranged,  and  just 
where  it  rises  from  the  forehead  there  is  a deep 
dent  which  adds  to  the  troubled  expression  of 
the  face.  The  surface  of  the  right  cheek  of  the 
statue  is,  from  some  accident  of  position,  in 
perfect  preservation,  the  original  bronze  colour 
is,  for  about  2 in.  square,  perfectly  preserved, 
and  every  line  of  the  working  still  observable  ; 
a growth  of  soft  hair  is  indicated  on  both 
cheeks  and  extends  over  the  lip  and  chin. 
The  statue  is  perfectly  nude,  and  apparently 


stood  in  a somewhat  Polycleitean  attitude  “ uno 
crure  ” ; but  as  both  legs  are  badly  damaged 
it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  in  the  present  position. 
The  left-hand  was  raised,  and  held  some  object. 
The  right-hand  is  placed  behind  the  back. 
There  is  a slight  rift  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  arm,  but  not  enough  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  the  original  position.  Just  in  the  middle 
of  the  body  an  inscription,  as  yet  unexplained, 
is  scratched,  probably  a Roman  number,  as 
follows : L ■ VI  • T • XXIX.  The  statue  was  at  first 
called  a Heracles,  an  attribution  suggested  by 
the  somewhat  excessive  muscular  development. 
Perhaps  when  no  authoritative  dictum  has 
been  pronounced  it  may  be  rash  to  advance 
an  opinion,  but  our  own  clear  conviction  is  that 
the  statue  represents  neither  god  nor  hero,  but 
is  a portrait  statue ; further,  that  it  has  no 
claim  to  be  of  either  the  best  or  second  best 
period,  but  that  a certain  realism  of  style  and 
also  a want  of  reserve  in  expression  condemn 
it  to  at  least  post- Alexandrian  days. 

rPHE  proposed  system  of  charging  for  the 
1 names  and  addresses  of  sender  and 
recipient  in  sixpenny  telegrams  is  not  likely 
to  commend  itself  to  the  public  mind.  It  is, 
to  begin  with,  such  a very  decided  change  of 
system  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted 
without  very  strong  and  convincing  reasons 
shown  for  its  adoption  ; and  the  theory  of  the 
Postmaster-General  that  the  sender’s  address 
is  usually  surplusage,  has  already  received 
very  strong  contradiction  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness firms  who  make  large  use  of  the  telegraph. 
In  the  case  of  what  may  be  called  private  or 
social  telegrams,  no  doubt  the  sender’s  full 
address  often  is  superfluous,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  business  telegrams.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  entirely  concur  in  the  general  principle 
that  the  telegraph  system  should  be,  if  not 
remunerative,  at  least  self-supporting  ; in  other 
words,  that  those  who  do  not  send  telegrams 
are  not  to  be  charged  with  any  part  of  the 
expenses  of  those  who  do.  A plausible  sug- 
gestion is  that  of  “ Compromise  ” in  the  Times, 
who  proposes  that  the  address  of  the  recipient 
should  be  uncharged,  and  that  the  telegram 
form  should  be  headed  only  for  the  one  address, 
leaving  the  sender  to  describe  himself  as  far  as 
he  thinks  necessary  in  the  body  of  his  message. 
This  would  effect  half  the  desired  saving  in 
space  and  cost,  and  be  a premium  on  brevity, 
without  altering  the  general  principle  and 
method  of  procedure  so  much  as  the  Post- 
1 master-General’s  proposition  must  alter  it. 
But  we  are  against  any  tampering  with  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  address.  Free  addresses, 
and  messages  at  a halfpenny  a word,  would 
probably  meet  the  public  needs  best. 


T'HE  promoters  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Railway  Rates  Bills  both  held  meetings 
last  week  to  consider  the  present  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  to  decide  upon  future  action. 
The  latter,  as  represented  by  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations,  expressed  the  satis- 
faction with  which  they  received  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’s statement  that  it  was  his  intention,  if  the 
Bills  were  pressed  to  a second  reading,  to 
oppose  them.  The  Royal  Commission  pro- 
posal does  not  commend  itself  to  the  traders  so 
long  as  the  Bills  are  in  suspense,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  arrived  at  : — “ That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  issue  of 
a Royal  Commission,  so  long  as  the  Bills  are 
before  the  House,  is  inexpedient,  as  tending  to 
show  that  the  Bills  had  not  been  uncondition- 
ally withdrawn  or  rejected ; but  that  this 
Association  will  hereafter  concur  in  the  subject 
being  referred  to  a Commission  which,  both  in 
regard  to  instructions  and  especially  its  com- 
position, will  command  the  confidence  of  the 
public.”  The  General  Committee  presided 
over  by  Lord  Henniker  had  previously  ex- 
pressed a strong  objection  to  the  matter  being 
referred  to  a Commission,  even  though  the 
Bills  were  withdrawn,  and  until  this  had  been 
done,  or  the  Bills  rejected,  they  determined 
not  to  proceed  with  further  negotiations. 
Now,  as  the  railway  companies  had  shown 
their  willingness  to  accept  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
proposition,  and  had  promised, — in  order  to 
facilitate  negotiations, — not  to  introduce  the 
Bills  for  the  second  reading  before  Easter,  it  is 


not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  resent  thisr:  tl 
and  at  their  meeting  they  decided  “ Not  to  r 
withdraw  the  Bills  under  the  dictation  of  thel 
traders  ” ; and  although  they  do  not  expect  to : : 
pass  them,  they  wish  to  have  the  subjeat::Sj 
discussed  in  the  House.  This  is,  after  all,  thel) 
best  thing  that  could  happen  for  both  parties, ei 
and  if  a Royal  Commission  should  be' 
eventually  appointed,  they  would  probably  : 
find  in  the  discussion  some  useful  material  fori- 
their  work. 


rPHE  tramcar  disaster  which  occurred  at  Bury  b 
I-  on  the  3rd  current  may  lead  us  tori 
congratulate  ourselves  on  what  has  been  > 
sometimes  regarded  as  unfortunate,  namely,ia 
the  limited  area  of  the  arches  that  crossi 
over  our  railways.  The  tendency  to  carry  i 
a dangerously  top-heavy  weight,  — which,  i 
was  the  cause  of  the  Bury  overturn, — is  thuBji 
adequately  checked.  It  should  be  the  care  of  c 
the  Legislature  to  provide  some  corresponding:! 
limit  to  contours  in  the  case  of  tramways.  Tht  ’ 
disposition  to  pile  on  a vehicle  all  that  it  car- 
carry,  and  even  “ to  stand  up  on  the  top  ” o’g 
the  mass,  is  natural  to  men  ignorant  oa 
mechanics  ; and  this  is  a case  which  it  i I 
evidently  dangerous  to  leave  to  the  unassiste(»j 
prudence  of  the  English  public.  The  tramway 
returns  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  d>  i 
not  enumerate  the  number  of  accidents  amonfi 
either  the  330  million  of  annual  passengers,  o, e 
the  unenumerated  servants,  of  the  tramway: 
companies.  We  apprehend  that  the  list  d 
casualties  must  be  proportionately  mucVl 
higher  than  on  railways.  It  would  be  doinijj 
good  service  if  the  honourable  member  whr 
moves  for  the  return  of  tramways  up  to  nexa 
July  would  add  a requisition  for  the  statement 
of  the  numbers  of  servants,  the  numbers  p 
horses,  and  the  numbers  of  accidents  on  eac..-* 
line. 

rPHE  case  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Marylebone  d 
-I  Rose,  which  was  decided  on  the  30th  ulti. 
in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  Higil 
Court  of  Justice,  deserves  a passing  nob  i 
This  was  an  appeal  on  a case  stated  by  Mr.  L 
Rutzen,  the  police  magistrate,  with  regard  ip 
a building  erected  in  Finchley-road,  nea 
Marlborough-road  Station,  in  advance  of  tl 
general  line.  The  questions  for  the  opinion  of  tlk. 
Court  were, — (1)  whether  the  certificate  of  tl; 
Superintending  Architect,  with  plan  annexed 
constituted  a sufficient  decision  as  to  tl  * 
general  line  of  buildings  ; and  (2)  whether, e 
the  certificate  were  held  to  be  sufficient,  it  w 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  magistrate 
so  that  he  had  no  power  to  fix  any  other  lb; 
than  that  determined  by  the  Superintend^' 
Architect.  The  Court  gave  judgment  f| 
favour  of  the  Vestry,  with  costs.  Mr.  Justi 
Mathew  remarked  that  the  main  question  a 
the  case  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  decisic 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Spac: 
man  v.  The  Plumstead  Board  of  Works,  :h 
which  we  have  already  referred  (Buildii 
pp.  328,  405,  ante),  and  replying  to  an  obje 
tion  that  had  been  taken  by  the  respondem; 
that  the  Superintending  Architect  in  the  pi ! 
attached  to  the  certificate  had  not  made  tt; 
general  line  of  buildings,  as  found  by  hi: 1 
continuous,  observed  that  he  was  not  dearth' 
the  Superintending  Architect  was  bound  toy: 
so  ; differing  upon  this  point  from  the  opinit 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  expressed  in  til 
course  of  his  judgment  in  Spackman’s  ca1 
Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith  remarked  that  t 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Spac 
man’s  case  had  established  that  the  Super} 
tending  Architect  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  tr 
general  line  of  building  may  be,  and  that  t 
magistrate  has  no  power  of  supervision  o\ 
him.  

BY  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  ti 
Etruscan  tombs,  chiefly  at  Corneto,  P; 
fessor  Helbig  seems  to  have  succeeded  i\ 
throwing  a ray  of  light  on  a mysterious  ars 
ject.  The  graves  of  Corneto  (and  also  of  Vm 
show,  in  their  earliest  forms,  two  types.  Fu 
and  most  ancient,  the  so-called  “ tombai 
pozzo,”  a hole  pierced  vertically  either  m t 
ground  or  through  rock,  and  containmgi 
vessel  with  the  ashes  of  the  corpse.  Secot 
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;t  tomba  a fossa,”  a square  grave  containing 
nburned  corpse ; graves  of  this  second  time 
ain  undoubted  specimens  of  “ Corinthian  ” 
s,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the 
iscan  people  ; so  much  is  also  clear  of  the 
nba  a pozzo.”  The  interesting  point  is 
a whole  series  of  burying-places  have  been 
d in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  which  are  of  a 
acter  precisely  identical  to  these  “ tombe 
zzo  ” and  “ tombe  a fossa.”  This  affords 
ence,  that  is  well  nigh  conclusive,  to  prove 
hypothesis  advanced  years  ago  by  Professor 
big,  namely,  that  the  Etruscans,  like  the 
ans,  came  in  from  the  North.  This  influx 
Professor  Helbig  thinks,  about  at  the 
3 time  as  the  Dorian  influx  into  Greece, 
paper  was  read  at  the  “ Winckelmanns- 
” of  the  Archceological  Society  at  Berlin. 


r the  same  occasion  Dr.  Curtius  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  his  sum- 
y is  so  valuable  that  we  abstract  the 
lance  from  the  report  of  his  speech  in  the 
in  Philologische  Wochenschrift.  The  exca- 
ons  on  the  Acropolis  have  led  to  important 
Its  for  the  history  of  archaic  Greek  art. 
ndations  of  pre-Periklean  date  have  been 
bare,  and  monuments,  and  above  all  in- 
itions  of  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidai  have 
i brought  to  light.  When  we  consider 
t a clean  sweep  the  Persians  made  of  all 
more  obvious  monuments  of  this  date,  the 
llest  residuum  becomes  infinitely  precious, 
se  excavations  are  still  in  progress, 
jially  valuable,  too,  for  the  history  of 
aic  art,  have  been  the  discoveries  of  the 
ich  at  Delos.  Any  opinions  on  the  sculp- 
schools  of  the  Cyclades  must  now  be 
d on  the  monuments  gathered  together  in 
r newly-founded  museum  at  Myconos. 
excavations  at  Clazomense  have  brought  to 
t the  first  known  monuments  of  early  Ionic 
ted  pottery.  America  has  been  busy  at 
>s,  and  the  full  publication  of  the  results 
leir  new  excavations  is  eagerly  expected, 
it  little  was  left  by  the  Prussians  to  be 
ivered  at  Olympia  has  been  carefully 
aed  together  by  the  Greek  Government ; 
.ast  quarter  of  the  great  Palasstra  has  been 
bare ; and  small  fragments  of  the  pediment 
p of  the  metopes,  a few  bases  of  statues, 
some  archaic  bronze  and  stone  works  have 
i dug  out.  Popular  interest  will,  un- 
itedly be  most  excited  by  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
jveries  at  Tiryns,  but  to  archaeologists  they 
1 in  interest  to  the  investigations  carried 
it  the  Asklepeion  near  Epidauros.  Here 
musually  fruitful  yield  of  inscriptions  and 
itectural  and  sculptural  remains  has  been 
d,  and  many  details  added  to  our  know- 
e of  ancient  medical  practice.  Our  know- 
je  of  pedimental  sculpture  has  received  im- 
ant  additions  from  the  discovery  of  the 
fs  in  porous  stone,  with  representations  of 
iakles  ; Epidauros  has  also  yielded  frag- 
;ts  of  this  particular  department  of  sculp- 
. _ Further  afield  come  the  Lycian  dis- 
ries  of  Benndorf,  which  we  have  elsewhere 
id  in  detail ; and  last,  though  nowise  least, 
continuation  of  the  work  at  Pergamos. 

| interest  of  these  Pergamene  excavations 
m with  the  marbles  of  the  great  altar,  but 
irdinate  discoveries  have  followed  beyond 
limits  of  the  altar  terrace,  and  of  scarcely 
'ior  value.  The  labours  of  the  present 
.,  the  report  of  which  has  not  yet  reached 
in,  may  have  much  to  show. 


is  interesting  to  hear  from  Athens  an 
xact  statement  of  the  money  expended  in 
i ecological  wort.  Mr.  S.  Kumanudes,  in 
ing  the  report  at  the  annual  meeting, 
id  that  in  the  past  year  (1884)  35,000 
hmas  (i.e.,  about  1,400Z.)  had  been  ex- 
led  in  excavations  carried  on  in  Eleusis, 
lauros,  Olympia,  and  Oropos,  and  45,000 
'hmas  ( i.e .,  about  1,8002.)  on  additions  to 
national  archaeological  museums.  The  total 
■ is  not  a large  one,  considering  the  archaeo- 
jal  needs  of  the  country  ; but  it  must,  of 
se,  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  work  is 
led  on  quite  independently  of  the  funds 
alied  by  the  Greek  Government.  Dr. 
demann  has  his  own  private  resources  ; 
ice,  Germany,  and  America,  with  their 


Hellenic  schools,  are  all  at  work.  May  the 
proposed  British  school  at  Athens  be  soon  added 
to  the  number. 


IN  the  Literarisches  Ccntralblatt,  No.  52, 
p.  1,883,  appears  an  interesting  account  of 
the  now  notorious  archaeological  forgeries  at 
Leghorn.  An  apparently  fine  collection  of 
antiquities  was  presented  to  this  Museum  of 
Leghorn.  It  consisted  of  objects,  chiefly  vessels, 
of  remarkable  and  hitherto  unfamiliar  shapes, 
and  a number  of  undecipherable  inscriptions. 
A good  deal  of  speculation  was  aroused  among 
archaeologists,  but,  happily,  no  one  committed 
himself  to  any  very  serious  opinion  before 
Dr.  Schliemann,  with  that  happy  “ flaire  ” for 
which  he  is  famous,  scented  imposture  and 
pronounced  the  whole  thing  a hoax.  A full 
account  is  given  under  the  title  “Kaccolta 
Archaeologica  Chiellini  in  Livorno,  by  Pelle- 
grini,” and  reviewed  in  the  Literarisches 
Centralblatt. 


IN  clearing  the  ground  preparatory  to  laying 
foundations  for  a new  museum  at  Treves, 
the  workmen  have  come  upon  remains  of  a 
mosaic  pavement,  containing  both  figures  and 
inscriptions.  The  design  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  the  Nine  Muses  engaged  each  in  in- 
structing some  poet  or  prose  writer.  At 
present  there  have  been  made  out  the  figure  of 
Urania  instructing  Aratos  ; another  Muse, 
name  uncertain,  instructing  the  logographer 
Kadmos ; Euterpe  teaching  the  Phrygian 
musicians  Agias  and  Polyhymnia.  On  the 
outside  border  of  the  mosaic  are  figures  of 
gods  with  the  names  of  the  months  attached. 
In  the  four  corners  are  the  seasons, — of  which 
Autumn  only  is  preserved. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS* 

Tnu  exhibition  of  works  in  black  and  white, 
which  we  announced  last  month,  has  been 
opened  in  the  Grande  Salle  des  Etats  at  the 
Tuileries.  It  is,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  from 
England  that  our  artists  have  borrowed  the  idea 
of  this  class  of  exhibition,  which  has  not  given, 
this  time  at  least,  all  we  hoped  from  it.  Too 
great  hurry  in  hanging,  and,  perhaps,  too  much 
indulgence  in  the  admission  of  works,  have  pro- 
duced results  very  inferior  to  what  people  were 
expecting.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to 
note  with  appreciation  the  etchings  by  Gaucherel , 
the  engravings  of  MM.  Boilvin  and  Lalauze, 
the  beautiful  charcoal  drawings  of  M.  Maxime 
Lalanne,  the  drawings  of  MM.  Bida,  Fran<jais, 
Ger6me,  H.  Leroux,  and  lastly  the  charming 
compositions  of  M.  H.  Pille,  whose  talent  as  a 
designer  makes  ns  forget  his  dull  and  sometimes 
disagreeable  colouring  as  a painter. 

This  last  observation  would  apply  equally,  in 
relative  proportion,  to  Gustave  Dore,  whose 
works  are  at  present  exhibited  at  the  Cercle  de 
la  Librairie ; a singular  exhibition,  organised 
with  pious  care  by  M.  H.  Plon  (the  celebrated 
printer)  and  M.  Duplessis,  curator  of  engravings 
at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  biography  of  the  artist. 

Dore  has  been  an  incomparable  designer, 
with  a fecundity  almost  unprecedented,  and 
his  inexhaustible  imagination  has  given  birth 
to  some  chefs  d’ceuvre.  There  are  in  this 
collection  works  of  extraordinary  force,  and  a 
diversity  of  type,  style,  and  manner  which  con- 
founds one.  The  colossal  work  of  Dore  is 
exemplified,  but  from  the  contemplation  of  it 
arises  afresh  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor  the  con- 
viction, already  long  ago  formed,  that,  both  as 
painter  and  sculptor,  Dore  has  only  pursued, 
without  attaining,  these  forms  of  a talent  which 
only  reached  its  full  development  when  he  took 
the  crayon  in  hand  to  illustrate  Cervantes, 
Dante,  Rabelais,  or  to  interpret  his  own  im- 
pressions in  his  travels  in  France  or  Spain,  or 
his  residence  in  London. + 

If  posthumous  exhibitions  have  their  dangers, 
they  form  also,  for  some  artists,  a magnificent 
consecration  of  a talent  too  soon  cut  off.  This 
is  the  unanimons  opinion  of  those  who  have 


* Concluded  from  last  number,  p.  476,  ante. 
t Yet  Dord’s  London  sketches  were  curiously  unlike 
the  reality  ; they  were  London  seen  through  Dor<5’s 
spectacles.  But  we  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent 
as  to  the  superior  Talue  of  Dor4’s  monochrome  illustra- 
tions to  Dante  and  liahelais.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  he  ever 
did  anything  superior  to  the  Rabelais,  which  was  a pro- 
duction of  his  early  youth.— Ed. 


seen,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  Bastien-Lepage.  What 
vigour,  what  truth,  what  masterly  simplicity, 
what  absolute  respect  for  nature  ! Almost  all 
his  work  is  collected  here,  from  his  first  drawings 
at  the  Ecole  down  to  the  sketches  for  the 
pictures  which  were  interrupted  by  his  death. 
This  exhibition  shows  plainly  that  the  youthful 
master  was  far  from  having  completed  his 
task,  and  that  the  future  would  still  have  had 
masterpieces  in  store  for  us.  There  are  more 
than  200  pictures  and  117  drawings  and  water- 
colours. Without  pretending  to  make  a choice 
among  so  many  remarkable  works,  we  may 
notice,  in  passing,  “ Le  Foins,”  the  “ Portrait 
de  mon  Grand-pere,”  “ La  Recolte  des  Pommes 
de  Terre,”  the  portraits  of  Albert  Wolf, 
Gambetta,  and  Coquelin,  and  that  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  which  is  a marvel  of  delicacy  and 
sentiment. 

From  this  exhibition  to  that  of  the  works  of 
Delacroix  is  but  a few  steps,  and  the  crowd 
issuing  from  the  one  betakes  itself  to  the  other, 
without  the  redoubtable  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  master  in  any  way  prejudicing  Bastien- 
Lepage,  who  so  little  resembles  him.  Although 
already  belonging  to  a past  generation,  and  in 
spite  of  the  oblivion  into  which  romanticism 
in  art  has  now  fallen,  the  work  of  Delacroix 
maintains  itself  still  in  those  serene  regions 
where  criticism  cannot  penetrate.  Putting 
aside  certain  faults  of  method  which  are  often 
and  perhaps  too  much  dwelt  upon,  there  remain 
nevertheless  beauties  of  the  first  order  which 
give  to  that  exhibition  a strong  attraction. 
“ Le  Martyre  de  St.  Etienne,”  “ L’Amende 
honorable,”  “ Les  Deux  Foscari,”  “ L’Entree 
des  Croises  k Constantinople,”  “ La  Barque  du 
Christ,”  “ Le  Giaour,”  “J6bus  au  Jardin  des 
Oliviers,”  and  especially  “ Boissy  d’Auglas  a 
la  Convention,”  that  sketch  so  finely  translated 
in  the  etching  of  Bracquemond,  are  imperish- 
able pages  which  one  is  happy  to  see  united  in 
an  exhibition  which  has  for  its  object  to  raise 
to  Delacroix  the  monument  which  he  should 
have  long  since  had.  And  while  on  this  subject 
let  us  add  that  the  “ Entree  des  Croises,”  which 
up  to  this  date  has  been  exiled  at  Versailles,  is 
now  to  take  its  proper  place  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Louvre. 

Following  the  example  of  the  water- colourists, 
the  pastellists  of  France  are  also  about  to  con- 
stitute themselves  a society  and  to  exhibit  their 
works  every  year  in  the  galleries  of  M.  Georges 
Petit.  The  first  exhibition,  organised  by  M. 
Roger  Ballu,  will  take  place  this  month,  and 
will  comprise  works  by  MM.  Emile  Levy, 
Lefebvre,  Baudry,  Gervex,  Besnard,  T.  Beraud, 
Cazin,  John  Lewis  Brown,  Jacquet,  Adrien 
Moreau,  Lhermitte,  Philippe  Rousseau,  &c. ; it 
will  be  rendered  more  complete  by  a retro- 
spective exhibition,  in  which  will  figure  the 
pastels  of  Latour,  Rosalba,  and  other  charming 
masters  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

There  is  yet  another  exhibition  very  well  suited 
to  the  Parisian  public,  which  goes  to  indulge 
its  curiosity  in  the  Goupil  galleries,  Rue  Chaptal, 
to  see  the  drawings  which  Edouard  Detaille  has 
executed  for  a grand  publication  to  be  entitled, 
we  believe,  “ L’Armee  Frangaise.”  M.  Detaille’ s 
reputation  is  long  since  made ; no  one  knows 
better  than  he  how  to  render  the  military  types 
of  both  French  and  foreigners.  His  drawings 
have  marvellous  precision,  irreproachable  cor- 
rectness ; his  unerring  pencil  does  not  forget 
a fold  of  the  cloth  or  a buckle  of  the  belts,  a 
bit  of  the  braid  or  a button  of  the  gaiters ; it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  carefully 
done.  But  does  not  this  very  exactitude  weary 
one  in  the  end  ? The  personal  details  are  given 
with  such  minute  fidelity  that  life-like  character 
disappears,  and  these  admirable  drawings  seem 
like  excellent  photographs  heightened  by  a tint 
of  water-colour.  Apart  from  this  criticism  one 
cannot  but  recognise  the  interest  of  this  exhi- 
bition which  passes  in  review  before  us,  with 
so  much  learning,  the  variety  of  uniforms  worn 
by  the  French  army  from  the  last  century  to 
our  own  days. 

To  finish  with  these  special  exhibitions,  which 
tend  to  multiply  more  and  more,  we  have  an 
announcement  of  an  exhibition  of  an  entirely 
new  kind,  and  which  will  certainly  not  want 
originality.  A group  of  Republican  journalists 
propose  to  collect  the  works  of  artists  who  have 
become  celebrated,  and  who  at  the  outset  were 
refused  admission  into  the  Salon  by  a jury  even 
more  academic  than  that  of  to-day.  It  is  one 
way  of  showing  the  public  what  the  spirit  of 
clique  in  matters  of  art  is  capable  of,  and  what 
| cruel  injustice  the  Institute  is  to  be  accused  of 
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against  those  whose  talent  posterity  has  recog- 
nised. “ Tantse-ne  animis  crelestibus  iras  ?”  It 
will  certainly  be  piquant  to  find  there,  in  touching 
posthumous  confraternity,  Courbet,  Rousseau, 
Millet,  Daubigny,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Troyon, 
Manet,  and  even Delacroix  ! 

Henri  Lehmann,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  inflexible  among  those  select 
judges  of  the  old  days  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts,  carried  to  an  extreme  his  horror 
at  the  novel  tendencies  of  modern  painting. 
Lehmann  is  dead,  but  his  artistic  hatred  has 
survived,  and  in  his  will  a sum  of  30,000  francs 
was  left  to  the  Institute,  to  found  a triennial 
prize  of  3,600  francs  in  favour  of  the  young 
painter  who  in  his  works  should  have  shown 
the  strongest  practical  protest  against  the 
fancies  of  the  Impressionist  school. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  splendid 
present  which  the  Committee  of  the  Societe  des 
Artistes  Frangais  have  made  to  M.  Bailly,  Pre- 
sident of  that  Society  since  its  foundation.  It 
is  an  album  containing  an  original  drawing 
by  each  of  the  members,  and  signed  by  fifty 
painters,  twenty  sculptors,  nine  architects,  and 
ten  engravers.  This  inestimable  collection  has 
been  presented  to  M.  Bailly  by  M.  E.  Guillaume 
in  the  name  of  all  his  colleagues.  M.  Bailly  is 
known,  beloved,  and  respected  by  all  the  artists 
in  France,  and  in  other  countries,  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  kindness  of 
manner  and  goodness  of  his  heart  in  his  relations 
with  his  brother  artists,  and  we  are  glad  to 
register  this  homage  rendered  to  the  venerable 
President  of  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Frangais. 


SMOKELESS  HOUSES  AND  MANU- 
FACTORIES. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  delivered 
at  the  Parkes  Museum  (by  invitation  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Smoke  Abatement 
Institution),  on  the  26th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Fletcher,  F.C.S.,  of  Warrington. 

The  lecturer  said  : — There  is  no  possible  doubt 
that  all  large  towns  can  be  made  absolutely 
smokeless  with  economy,  and  also  that  the 
strongly  acid  nature  of  the  atmosphere  in  all 
large  towns  and  cities  can  be  very  greatly  im- 
proved. Howbad  the  state  of  things  in  London 
is  at  present  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that, 
wanting  some  litmus  paper,  which  is  used  in 
testing  for  weak  acids,  I failed  totally  to  obtain 
any,  after  a long  search,  which  was  not  already 
turned  in  colour  by  the  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  I had  to  telegraph  direct  to  the  makers  for 
some.  I held  a strip  of  this  paper  out  of  a 
railway  carriage  window  for  a few  seconds,  with 
the  result  that  the  exposed  part  was  turned  red 
by  the  acids  in  the  air.  The  mud  in  the  streets, 
the  damp  stone  walls,  and  even  the  moisture 
on  the  leaves  of  plants,  all  gave  a distinct  acid 
reaction.  I have  seen  the  leaves  of  plants, 
miles  away  from  the  city,  burned  by  a light 
shower  after  a fog  in  the  city.  When  our  towns 
are  smokeless  the  total  consumption  of  fuel  will 
be  decreased  enormously,  as  I will  prove  to  you, 
both  in  houses  and  manufactories.  The  most 
advanced  users  of  fuel  are  beginning  to  see 
through  the  fog  and  smoke,  and  I believe  it  is 
now  a question  of  a very  limited  time  before 
we  see  the  end  of  the  nuisance.  The  question 
of  smoke  must  be  looked  at  from  a money  point 
of  view,  and  smoke  abatement  must  be  either 
compulsory  or  profitable.  Not  one  householder 
or  manufacturer  in  a thousand  cares  how  much 
smoke  he  makes  provided  it  goes  the  right  way 
up  his  chimney.  My  principal  business  to-night 
is  to  give  you  actual  results  obtained  in  my  own 
works  and  house,  which  are,  and  have  been  for 
a long  time,  practically  smokeless.  The  house 
was  built  with  the  ordinary  fireplaces  for  coal, 

an  open  fire  range  with  boiler,  hot- water  cylinder, 
and  the  usual  appliances.  What  it  would  cost 
to  work  this  with  coal  entirely  I cannot  tell  you, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  gas  has  been  used’ 
more  or  less,  since  the  house  was  built.  Those 
who  hare  had  experience  with  coal  will  be 
able  to  compare  the  figures  as  to  compara- 
tive cost.  In  the  first  place,  absolutely  no 
alteration  has  been  made  with  any  exist- 
ing fireplaces  or  fittings,  except  that  a large 
gas  - meter  and  good  - sized  gas-  pipes  have 
been  fixed.  The  extensions  as  regards  gas 
have  been  gradual,  and  in  the  last  eight  years 
probably  51.  may  have  been  expended  in  gas 
fittings,  to  get  a large  service  to  every  room  in 
the  house.  The  first  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 
appliances,  gas  fireplaces,  cooking,  water- 
heating,^  bath-heating,  washing,  drying,  ironing, 
<xc.,  at  “Stores”  prices,  for  the  house,  which  l 


contains  thirteen  rooms,  would  be  about  261. 
Of  the  three  sitting-rooms,  two  are  used  only 
at  intervals,  and  fires  are  used  in  at  least  three 
bedrooms  every  night  and  every  morning  for 
about  seven  months  in  the  year,  fires  being 
also  lighted  whilst  the  bedrooms  are  being 
used  as  dressing-rooms.  The  whole  of  the 
cooking  for  ten  persons,  water-heating  for 
baths,  and  general  domestic  purposes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  washing  and  drying  (sometimes 
all)  are  done  entiroly  by  gas.  Now  comes  the 
question  of  cost.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  have  coal  fires  in 
the  bedrooms  both  night  and  morning,  as  we 
have  them,  and  here  gas  scores  one  important 
advantage.  If  it  were  possible,  there  would  be 
with  us  at  least  twelve  fires  to  be  lighted  every 
day  for  six  or  seven  months.  This,  and  the 
consequent  cleaning,  would  be  nearly,  if  not 
quite  one  servant’s  work ; in  fact,  if  the  extra 
labour  in  cooking  by  fire  and  the  usual  style  of 
washing  are  added,  there  would  certainly  be 
quite  the  work  of  a servant,  which,  for  seven 
months,  would  mean  in  food  and  wages  at  least 
162.  Our  total  gas  bill  for  twelve  months  has 
been,  on  an  average,  with  gas  at  3s.  3d.  per 
1,000,  81.  for  lighting  and  13 l.  to  141.  for  all 
other  service,  i.e.,  fires,  washing,  cooking,  and 
baths.  This  for  the  last  two  years  may  be  con- 
sidered an  experiment,  and,  being  so,  no  doubt 
has  had  extra  supervision,  which,  when  discon- 
tinued, may  possibly  mean  51.  or  61.  per  annum 
in  extra  waste  ; but  the  fact  remains  that  with 
ordinary  care  the  work  has  been  done  in  a style 
totally  impossible  with  coal,  for  two  years  in 
succession,  at  about  the  same  cost  as  coal,  and 
with  a great  saving  in  servants,  dirt,  and  incon- 
venience. Further  than  this,  whilst  one  of  the 
children  was  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  we 
were  enabled  to  maintain  perfect  isolation  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and  so  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease, — a matter  almost  if  not 
quite  impossible  if  gas  had  not  been  available 
for  all  purposes.  From  what  I can  learn,  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  districts  where  coal  is 
plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap,  it  costs 
about  71.  per  annum  for  the  kitchen  fire  and 
about  31.  each  for  sitting-room  and  nursery 
fires.  In  London,  where  coal  is  twice  as  costly 
as  with  us,  I do  not  believe  the  actual  expendi- 
ture per  annum  is,  on  the  average,  any  higher, 
the  fire-grates  being  very  much  smaller,  and  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  coal  common  in  the  North 
is  checked  in  this  neighbourhood  by  its  exces- 
sive cost.  The  necessary  cost  of  fuel  for  any 
domestic  purpose  is  exceedingly  small,  the 
actual  cost  bearing  no  proportion  whatever  to 
this,  which  is  ruled  by  habit  and  education, 
rather  than  by  necessity.  The  London  fire- 
places strike  a visitor  from  the  coal  country 
with  astonishment  at  their  apparently  ridiculous 
smallness,  but  they  soon  learn  that,  by  a slight 
alteration  in  the  method  of  dressing,  they  can 
keep  themselves  quite  as  comfortable,  or  even 
more  so,  than  by  a large  fire.  As  the  cost  of 
fuel  goes  up  in  different  countries,  so  do  we  Bee 
its  consumption  going  down,  whilst  the  same 
operations  are  being  performed.  This  reduc- 
tion in  quantity  of  fuel  is  apt  to  strike  those 
accustomed  to  more  extravagant  ways  as  mean 
and  uncomfortable,  but  it  is  simply  a question 
of  habit.  There  can  be  no  meanness  in  economy, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any  discomfort  if  the 
economy  is  not  accompanied  by  meanness  : a 
cook  in  India  will  do  more  good  work  with  a 
pound  of  fuel  than  a North  of  England  cook 
will  with  twenty  pounds.  Many  English  cooks 
will  burn  one  hundred  pounds  or  more  of  coal 
in  preparing  a dinner ; on  the  other  side,  I may 
refer  to  some  tests  made  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Gas  Institute,  and  published  November, 
1884.  In  one  of  them,  with  a consumption  of 
25  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  is  in  fuel  value 
equal  to  about  one  pound  of  coal,  the  work  done 
was  7\  lb.  mutton  roasted  (not  baked),  If  lb. 
soles  grilled,  5 lb.  potatoes  roasted,  a rice 
pudding,  rhubarb  tart,  and  samples  of  puff 
pastry  baked,  the  weights  of  the  latter  three 
dishes  not  being  taken.  The  whole  of  the 
cooking  was  very  well  done.  I do  not  wish 
you  to  imagine  that  even  this  small  quantity 
of  gas  fuel  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
actual  heat  absorbed  by  the  food  whilst  being 
cooked  would  not  be  one-fourth  of  this.  There 
is  a limit  to  excessive  economy  in  the  fact  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  are  not 
always  either  cheap  or  easy  to  manage  for 
such  irregular  work  as  domestic  cookery.  Wo 
have  rather  large  and  straggling  plant-houses 
and  conservatory,  the  boiler  of  which  is  heated 
by  coke,  this  giving  a smokeless  chimney.  I 
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am  not  an  advocate  of  smoke  prevention* 
has  been  commonly  dealt  with,  as  an  abe 
matter  which  is  desirable  at  any  cost,  t 
would  not  use  any  of  the  arrangements  uefc 
to  except  as  a matter  of  direct  advantag . 
am  only  an  average  mortal,  and  considei 
own  pocket  and  convenience.  One  of  the! 
culties  with  gas  has  been  that  for  ki : 
purposes  an  open  fire  is  sometimes  a nece*  i 
and  this,  the  missing  link  between  the  olcif 
new  systems,  I think  we  have  at  last  succiq 
in  obtaining,  by  a gas  fire  which  will  ifl 
bake,  heat  water,  and  warm  the  kitchens 
a single  burner.  Those  whom  business  sn 
into  closely  - populated  districts  in  the  (fl 
morning  will,  I think,  agree  with  me  i 
private  houses,  as  a whole,  are  as  gree 
nuisance  as  regards  smoke  as  manufactiii 
The  people  employed  in  a works  will,  as  a 
make  more  smoke  and  create  a greater  nuiir 
with  their  house  chimneys  than  is  made  iiti 
works.  The  workman’s  wife  can,  by  th>^ 
of  gas,  Bave  herself  a great  amount  of*' 
dirty  work  and  reduce  her  expenses  to  a gi  . 
degree  even  than  those  who  are  in  a b ; 
position  in  worldly  matters.  There  is  one : 
against  the  adoption  of  coal  gas  as  a ge 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  fact  tl  * 
has  been,  and  still  is,  almost  invariably  sc 
a fancy  price. 

My  recent  statement  in  the  Journal  eft 
Society  of  Arts,  that  we  carry  on  a manufai : 
employing  130  (and  more  recently  140)  h)l 
with  the  necessary  steam  power,  forges,:* 
&c.,  without  any  smoke,  has  called  forth  ill 
comments  and  expressions  of  disbelief.  J 
only  say  that  if  our  chimneys,  which  are  frl 
in  number,  have  a smoky  end  it  is  outside 
in  full  view  from  the  Warrington  Static’' 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  ,p 
is  used  for  the  fires  and  forges,  simply 
matter  of  economy,  and  the  steam  bon' 
worked  also  with  coke,  occasionally  assist*; 
a very  small  quantity  of  slack,  a space  of  81 
half  of  an  inch  being  open  under  the  br 
furnace  doors  to  supply  a thin  Aim  of  airi< 
the  surface  of  the  fire.  Our  steam  boilc 
those  who  do  not  know  it,  is  a joke:  it  i 
old-fashioned,  externally  fired,  egg-e; 
pattern,  15  ft.  long,  3 ft.  6 in.  diameter,? 
a fire  3 ft.  wide  and  2 ft.  8 in.  long,  a - 
shallow  flue,  5 in.  deep,  the  whole  length  dr 
boiler,  without  return.  It  fortunately  hapr 
that  Mr.  Paterson,  the  President  of  the  * 
Chester  District  Association  of  Gas  Engineers 
been  making  experiments  on  the  evapor: 
power  of  coke  and  coal  in  a double-flued 
cashire  boiler,  18  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  diameter’ 
cost  of  which  is  about  three  times  that  o‘.r 
own,  the  space  occupied  being  more  than  do  r 
In  this  boiler,  with  two  fires,  he  evaporates 
average  of  724  5 lb.  of  water  per  hour,  nl 
1 lb.  of  coal  for  every  8 05  lb.  of  water  <j 
verted  into  steam.  With  coke  in  the  < 
boiler  he  evaporated  765'3  lb.  per  hour  wit' 
average  of  7'8  lb.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coke.  Li 
small  boiler,  with  a single  fire,  we  have  evapoi;- 
in  a twelve  days’  test  1,000  lb.  of  waterlr 
hour,  and  the  average  fuel  consumption  of : 
years  has  been,  as  near  as  I can  possibly  if 
mate,  1 lb.  of  coke  to  every  7k  lb.  of  water  r 
into  steam  : the  exact  figures  to  decimals]; 
not  available,  because  we  use  from  the  l 
coke  supply  for  the  blaoksmith’s  fires,  r 
credit  of  the  high  duty  of  the  boiler  may  f r 
be  given  to  the  width  and  shallowness  ob; 
flue  and  firebox,  and  with  a very  good  rei ' 
The  boiler  inspectors  objected  to  the  fluesi 
venting  proper  external  examination,  so  w» 
the  setting  away,  making  a deep  flue  off 
usual  form.  As  a matter  of  experiment;! 
was  left  open  for  six  months,  and  our  fuelc 
sumption  went  up  about  20  per  cent.  We> 
fill  the  deep  flue  behind  the  bridge  with  1, 
bricks,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  foi 
spection  of  the  boiler,  and  our  fuel  consump1 
has  dropped  to  its  normal  level.  You  will 
in  mind  that  I do  not  recommend  so  sin 
boiler  to  be  worked  so  hard  as  to  evapo; 
1,000  lb.  of  water  per  hour,  as  it  is  extreri 
difficult  to  prevent  priming,  but  the  fact  : 
we  can  on  an  emergency  get,  with  agoodenl 
and  expansion  valves,  about  30-h.p.  indici 
from  a boiler  15  ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  with  cok< 
fuel,  is,  I think,  an  unanswerable  argumeni 
favour  of  a smokeless  boiler.  The  fire  barSl 
12  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler;  ra>, 
thick  fires  are  used,  and  the  boiler  is,  at  ev 
inspection,  reported  to  be  in  first-rate  condr: 
by  the  Manchester  Steam  Users’  Associat 
who  are,  perhaps,  the  most  independent : 
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to  please  of  any  boiler  insurance  com- 
in  existence.  If  it  paid  better  to  have  a 
r chimney  we  should  have  one,  so  far  as 
nisance  inspector  would  permit.  Steam 
have  occasionally  tried  coke  as  a fuel 
died  to  keep  up  steam  : an  explanation  of 
ailure  has  been  afforded  by  our  having 
time  to  drive  the  boiler  to  its  maxi- 
possible power.  After  clinkering  the  bars 
k mass  of  cold  and  possibly  damp  coke  is 
n on,  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
is,  affects  the  supply  of  Bteam  at  once, 
the  time  of  firing,  a thin  scattering  of 
is  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  coke,  a clear 
dess  flame  rises  instantly,  which  keeps  up 
earn  until  the  coke  is  fairly  incandescent 
japable  of  doing  the  work ; if,  when 
ig  our  hardest,  we  had  omitted  to  do 
ve,  like  some  others,  should  have  failed 
tain  satisfactory  results,  although  this 
ance  from  slack  is  never  required  except 
hal'd  firing  and  excessive  driving  of  the 
8 is  a necessity.  We  have  in  the  Lanca- 
district  a large  number  of  works  which, 
a opinion  of  the  proprietors,  cannot  be 
d on  without  making  smoke.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  my 
■e  on  flameless  combustion  was  received 
curiosity,  and  the  demonstrations  were 
as  laboratory  experiments  rather  than 
jle  commercial  facts.  That  they  created 
mg  impression  in  the  minds  of  earnest 
imenters  was  proved  by  the  communica- 
received  from  scientific  men  all  over  the 
. The  value  of  the  possible  application 
s system  of  heating  has  been  fully  appre- 

I as  an  abstract  idea,  and  endeavours  have 
made  to  reduce  it  to  practice  on  a com- 
al  scale.  I think  the  honour  of  having 
.pplied  it  practically  in  large  furnaces  may 

be  given  to  Mr.  F.  Radcliffe,  the  forge 
ger  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
teel-making  furnace  of  the  simplest  con- 
ion  and  of  exceedingly  low  cost,  he  has 
ned  a gas-producer  of  almost  unlimited 
•,  from  which  the  hot  gas  is  taken  direct 
;he  furnace,  a simple  continuous  regene- 
and  a furnace  of  a power  which  we  may 
jay  is  practically  almost  unlimited.  With 
rect  introduction  of  the  hot  gas  into  the 
ce  he  obtains  a heat  of  any  character 
•ed,  and  a regenerator  which  is  free  from 
ty  to  choke  with  burned  pitch,  andexceed- 
Bimple  and  cheap  in  construction.  The 
amount  of  waste  heat  which,  in  the  experi- 

II  furnace,  goeB  into  the  chimney,  can 
ease  be  utilised  to  make  steam  for  the 
■ which  is  always  required  for  dealing 
the  products  of  the  furnace.  I have 
ined  this  furnace  whilst  in  full  work,  and 
also  looked  into  the  chimney,  and  both 
as  free  from  flame  and  dirt  as  this  room, 
lay  take  it  as  an  accomplished  fact  that 
, compact,  and  cheap  furnaces  can  be 
which  will  make  gas  from  the  poorest  fuels, 
eill  give  a pure  flameless  heat  of  any  cha- 
r and  of  any  required  intensity.  It  is 
y a question  of  form  and  detail  to  adapt 
ystem,  not  only  to  the  open  hearth  steel 
,ce  in  which  it  is  now  used,  but  also  for 
| puddling,  all  classes  of  reverberatory 
ce  work,  glass-making,  heating  gas-retorts, 
a fact  any  purpose  where  high  temperatures 
continuous  heat  are  wanted.  The  waste 
is  always  needed  for  steam  raising,  and 
i this  there  are  many  other  industries  to 
a any  remaining  heat  could  be  applied. 
fi  are  several  purposes  to  which  gas  is 
ed  to  a limited  extent,  and  matters  are  at 
nt  in  a state  of  transition.  Amongst  these 
y mention  bakers’  ovens  and  furnaces  for 
ed  glass  and  enamels.  No  doubt,  in  a 

time,  these  and  other  matters  will  be 
ed  out  so  fully  as  to  make  the  adoption  of 
'uel  a necessity  of  the  trades  ; a beginning 
cen  made,  and  a little  time  now  is  needed 
'rfect  the  arrangements,  which,  up  to  the 
int,  do  not  fulfil  all  necessary  requirements 
■very  trade  as  to  simplicity,  convenience, 
iconomy.  The  ground  has  been  cleared  by 
lendent  experimenters,  and  I think  it  may 
7 be  said  that  both  houses  and  all  manu- 
ring industries  can  be  profitably  carried  on 
utely  without  smoke,  and  it  is  simply  a 
ion  of  time  as  to  when  this  state  of  things 
lies  general  throughout  the  world.  The 
■e  of  gaseous  fuel  is  settled  beyond  all 
non  on  the  best  of  all  possible  grounds, 
it  is  profitable  to  use,  and  users  of  solid 
will  soon  discontinue  their  present  system 
i they  learn  their  position  in  the  matter. 


COMPLETION  OF  NEW  PALACE  AT 
WESTMINSTER,  AS  DESIGNED  BY  ITS 

ARCHITECT,  SIR  CHAS.  BARRY,  R.A. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barry  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
we  are  requested  to  give  it  further  circulation, 
which  we  very  willingly  do,  agreeiug  in  general 
with  the  views  expressed  in  it,  and  holding 
that  the  ultimate  completion  of  our  greatest 
national  building  of  modern  times  is  a matter 
which  is  not  to  be  shelved  at  the  instance  of  a 
committee,  mainly  composed  of  very  amateur 
archaeologists,  who  are  bent  on  carrying  out  a 
piece  of  ‘ fancy  ’ restoration.  Mr.  Barry 
writes : — 

“ This  important  subject  has,  I think,  been 
overlooked  by  the  Committee  on  Westminster 
Hall  in  the  smaller  consideration  of  whether  or 
not  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Hall  shall  be 
restored  and  left  open  to  public  view. 

On  this  matter  I submit  the  following 
remarks  on  certain  designs  for  a cloister 
building  between  the  buttresses  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hall,  and  represented  by  painted 
models  on  the  site,  representing  two  modes  of 
treating  the  question. 

It  seems  a waste  of  public  money  to  carry 
into  effect  a so-called  restoration  which  is  con- 
jectural only,  so  far  as  design  is  concerned. 

It  seems  a waste  of  public  money  to  start 
with  this  idea  of  restoration,  authentic  or  not, 
and  then  to  try  and  find  some  use  for  a few 
rooms  which  would  be  contained  in  the  new 
work. 

If  further  rooms  are  wanted  at  the  New 
Palace,  the  proper  course  would  be  to  consider 
their  number,  use,  convenient  size,  and  con- 
venient position,  and  then  to  find  if  and  where 
such  accommodation  could  be  got  in  connexion 
with  or  addition  to  the  present  building. 

Three  or  four  rooms  are  contained  in  the 
proposed  cloister  and  building  at  the  north  end 
of  the  same,  and  are  said  to  be  intended  for 
committee-rooms. 

Those  between  the  buttresses  are  narrow 
(only  20  ft.  wide),  low  (only  an  average  of 
13i  ft.  high)  have  ceilings  in  part  sloping ; 
have  two  small  windows  in  each,  giving  in- 
sufficient light,  and  they  are  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building,  being  approached  only  by 
stairs  which  would  project  very  inconveniently 
into  Westminster  Hall. 

Under  these  rooms  an  open  arcade  is  pro- 
posed, practically  useless  for  any  purpose. 

In  short,  the  said  rooms  are,  in  my  judgment, 
entirely  unsuitable  for  committee-rooms,  and 
no  other  use  has  been  ever  defined  for  them. 

As  to  external  effect,  the  two-storied  building 
between  the  buttresses,  which  it  is  Baid  is  the 
one  preferred  by  the  Committee,  dwarfs  the 
side  wall  of  the  Hall  (if  it  is  to  be  left  open  to 
view),  already  low  in  effect,  in  spite  of  a lofty 
parapet  proposed  to  be  added,  for  which  no 
authority  exists,  its  existence,  height,  and 
design,  being  all  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  above-named  building  at  the  north  end 
of  the  proposed  cloister,  at  right  angles  to  it, 
and  the  design  of  which  is  also  matter  of 
conjecture,  is,  as  designed,  low,  with  little 
architectural  character,  and  will,  I think,  have 
a very  mean  effect  as  seen  from  Bridge-street, 
Great  George-street,  or  Parliament-street.  The 
one  room  in  it  will  serve  no  ascertained 
purpose,  and  is  isolated  from  the  rest  ef  the 
building. 

The  general  effect  of  the  whole  treatment 
thus  proposed  (viz.,  to  attempt  to  restore  the 
west  side  of  Westminster  Hall  to  what  it  may 
or  may  not  have  been  in  the  time  of  Rufus), 
will  be  thoroughly  incongruous  with  the  far 
more  important  building  of  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster,  of  which  it  unavoidably  now  forms 
a part,  since  the  style  of  architecture  of  the 
Hall  is  essentially  different  from  the  style 
adopted  for  the  Palace.  The  details  of  the 
former  are  consequently  quite  out  of  scale  with 
those  of  the  latter,  and  the  harmonious  effect 
which  should  be  preserved  throughout  so  im- 
portant a building  will  be  entirely  sacrificed. 
More  or  less  picturesque  it  may  be,  but  devoid 
of  the  dignity  and  unity  which  should  be  charac- 
teristic of  an  important  public  building. 

I see  that  some  architects  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Committee  speak  of  this  mutilation 
of  architectural  harmony  as  a ‘pleasing  foil.’ 
Surely  it  is  rather  a violent  and  unpleasing 
contrast  of  two  conflicting  ideas. 

No  sort  of  reason  is  given  for  any  of  this 
work  being  done  at  present,  save  the  protection 
of  the  now  exposed  and  partly  decayed  side 


wall  of  the  Hall  and  its  buttresses  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  This  may  be  done  in 
either  of  two  ways,  and  at  one-fourth  of  the 
cost  of  25,000J.  to  35,000 1.  now  proposed  to  be 
spent  on  useless  buildings,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Either  by  cutting  out  and  replacing  all 
decayed  and  decaying  stone,  as  iB  being  now 
done  at  Westminster  Abbey ; 

(b.)  Or  by  repairing  the  buttresses  and 
covering  in  the  side  wall  of  the  Hall  with 
a low  passage  or  cloister  sufficient  for  that 
purpose  only,  and  which  cloister  or  passage 
might  be  constructed  either  in  stone  or 
other  material. 

I think  the  former  the  most  reasonable  course 
to  pursue. 

By  this  mean 8 the  only  area  which  exists 
adjacent  to  the  New  Palace  available  for  the 
enlargement  of  that  building,  having  regard  to 
surrounding  thoroughfares,  if  and  when  the 
need  for  such  enlargement  arises,  will  be  kept 
free  and  useful  when  so  wanted. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee,  professional  or  other- 
wise, that  when  such  enlargement  shall  be 
needed,  the  design  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  in 
respect  of  this  area  should  be  carried  out,  as 
conceived  by  him  and  recommended  to  the 
Government  in  1854,  the  design  and  plans  of 
which  are  extant,  though  no  doubt  some 
modifications  in  detail  (but  not  in  principle)* 1 
would  be  needed  to  suit  the  actual  public 
requirements  at  the  time.* 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  has  suggested,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  committee,  that  the  designs 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry  ‘ may  be  understood  to  be 
given  up.’  ThiB  is  a gratuitous  assumption. 
Now  is  the  time  for  their  practical  consideration. 

In  any  case  I think  nothing  should  now  be 
done  beyond  replacing  or  protecting  the 
decayed  stone  of  the  walls  and  buttresses  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  preserving  careful 
record  of  the  foundations  and  remains  of 
former  buildings  on  this  area,  for  the  archseo- 
logical  interest  attaching  to  the  same,  by 
making  measured  plans  and  taking  photographs 
of  the  same. 

It  may,  I think,  be  further  urged  that  con- 
sideration should  now  be  given  to  the  question 
whether  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  design  should  not 
very  soon  be  carried  out,  as  it  would  effect  a 
large  saving  annually  of  public  money  now 
paid  for  rents  of  dispersed  buildings  in  London 
rented  temporarily  and  expensively  for  various 
purposes  connected  with  Government  or 
Parliament. 

Authenticated  returns  of  such  out  - offices 
so  rented  would,  it  is  believed,  make  this 
abundantly  clear,  while  the  convenience  of 
concentration  seems  obvious,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  advanced  by  different  Governments 
as  one  chief  reason  for  the  erection  of  the 
various  public  offices  which  have  been  erected 
from  time  to  time.  Such  arguments  would 
surely  be  equally  valid  in  this  case. 

No  evidence  was  given  by  the  architects  who 
were  called  in  support  of  the  proposed  plan  as 
to  the  accommodation  it  provides  being  either 
required  or  good  of  its  kind  (which  it  certainly 
is  not),  but  they  were  agreed  that  Mr.  Pearson 
had  treated  the  matter  ‘qua  restoration’ 
with  ability,  which  nobody  has  denied. 

I contend,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  such 
a restoration,  which  is  practically  useless  for 
any  public  purpose,  should  not  be  the  con- 
sideration in  this  case,  but  the  true  aim  should 
be  to  do  nothing  which  might  conflict  with  the 
fitting  completion  of  the  most  important 
building  which  this  country  possesses,  and 
one  acknowledged  by  Englishmen  and  foreigners 
to  be  an  architectural  work  of  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  well  be  proud.  And  if 
this  be  so  surely  some  regard  is  due  to  the 
recorded  intentions  of  its  architect  how  most 
fittingly  to  complete  it. 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  part  which  I 
have  taken  in  this  controversy  has  been  dictated 
by  the  duty  which  I owe  both  as  son  and  as 
architect  to  my  revered  father’s  memory. 

Charles  Barry,  Architect.” 

No.  1,  Westminster- chambers, 

March,  1885. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association  of  Great 
Britain. — The  second  annual  dinner  of  this 
Association  will  take  place  on  Monday  evening 
next  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall  Restaurant,  Regent- 
street.  Mr.  Goymour  Cuthbert,  A.R.I.B.A., 
will  preside. 

* A perspective  view  of  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  design  is  on 

I view  in  the  Tea-room  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE,  BRUSSELS. 

D GLANCE  at  what  the  good  people  of 
Brussels  have  lately  been  doing  in  the 
matter  of  public  buildings  is  calculated 
to  take  a little  of  the  conceit  out  of  the  peri- 
patetic Briton.  The  population  of  London 
alone  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  Belgian 
kingdom,  and  the  population  of  Brussels  is  less 
than  that  of  a first-rate  English  manufacturing 
city.  But  while  we  have  been  for  twenty  years 
or  more  hesitating  to  spend  a poor  half-million 
or  so  on  the  housing  of  two  of  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  State,  although  urged  thereto 
by  economical  considerations,  the  Brussels 
Municipality  has  expended  no  less  a sum  than 
two  millions  and  a half  sterling  on  their  New 
Law  Courts,  and,  undismayed,  is  laying  out  an 
additional  half-million  in  providing  suitable 
approaches  and  surroundings  to  the  building  ; 
sacrifices,  made  in  great  measure  out  of  a pure 
love  of  art,  which  may  without  exaggeration  be 
called  heroic. 

The  new  Palais  de  Justice, — of  a portion  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration  on  a larger 
scale  than  that  of  the  view  which  has 
already  appeared  in  our  pages, — occupies  a 
commanding  site,  and  is  seen  from  all  the 
country  round.  Its  enormous  mass  impresses 
all  beholders,  but  the  magnificent  ampli- 
tude of  the  structure  is  only  fully  realised 
when  the  interior  has  been  explored.  It  is 
essentially  a monument  of  architectural  art, — 
providing,  incidentally,  eight  small  law-courts 
and  some  minor  accessories,  which,  however, 
absorb  but  a very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the 
whole.  The  buildings  cover  an  area  of  between 
eight  and  nine  acres,  the  main  frontages  of  the 
block  being  656  ft.  and  558  ft.  respectively.  The 
Central  Hall  is  of  vast  dimensions, — 279  ft.  in 
height  to  the  lantern, — and  the  subordinate 
apartments  are  proportionately  magnificent. 

The  author  of  this  stupendous  work  is  said  to 
have  been  an  ornamentalist  rather  than  an 
architect,  and  an  examination  of  his  work 
supports  the  statement.  His  architecture  is 
full  of  eccentricities.  They  are  not  the  result 
of  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  art,  and  can 
only  be  put  down  to  a wanton  defiance  of 
architectural  traditions.  The  most  unwarrant- 
able liberties  are  taken  with  the  general  pro- 
portions and  dispositions,  and  the  details  are 
often  little  short  of  barbarous.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  project  was  never 
studied  in  perspective,  and  that  the  several 
facades  were  independently  arranged  without 
due  consideration  of  their  mutual  adjustments. 
Our  illustration  shows  one  of  many  examples  of 
a capricious  treatment  of  the  principal  orders, 
the  frieze  and  architrave  of  one  being  squeezed 
into  the  depth  of  an  adjoining  frieze,  Ionic 
caps  jostling  against  Doric  triglyphs  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  Nothing  is  gained  by  such 
irregularities,  which  are  far  too  numerous  and 
very  much  to  be  regretted  in  this  otherwise 
fine  design.  The  central  lantern  was  the  subject 
of  several  trial  models,  and  the  result  fully 
justifies  the  thought  and  care  expended  upon  it. 
In  contour,  proportion,  and  detail  it  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  The  statuary  is  exactly  right  in  scale 
and  treatment,  and  shows  how  very  far  our 
Continental  brethren  are  in  advance  of  us  in 
this  important  feature  of  all  really  fine  archi- 
tecture. The  sculpture  and  ornament  of  the 
interior  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  being  abundant 
and  of  uniformly  high  excellence.  Statues  of 
heroic  size,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Cicero, 
&c.,— already  grace  the  broad  flights  of  steps 
which  lead  from  the  porticos  on  either  side  of 
the  main  entrance  to  the  premier  dtage,  and  funds 
are  being  ungrudgingly  voted  for  the  completion 
of  the  series.  But,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise 
of  all  should  be  given  to  the  ornamental  plaster 
work  in  low  relief  with  which  the  ceilings  of 
the  halls  and  corridors  are  adorned.  In  this 
part  of  his  work  the  architect  was  thoroughly 
at  home,  and  he  has  not  spared  himself  either 
in  the  variety  of  his  designs  or  their  exquisite 
and  delicate  beauty.  Tho  exterior  mouldings 
are  almost  always  coarse  and  ill-designed  — and 
the  angles  of  his  blocks  of  building  when  seen 
en  silhouette  are  clumsy  and  inartistic  to  a 
degree.  But  every  line  of  the  interior  has  been 
traced  with  a quite  Grecian  subtlety,  and  the 
curves  of  consoles  and  brackets  are  of  surpassing 
grace  and  refinement.  Nor  is  the  breadth  of 
the  general  effect  less  remarkable  than  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  details.  The  courts  are 


adorned  with  Belgian  and  other  marbles,  and 
the  fittings  are  of  rare  woods,  of  quiet  and 
appropriate  treatment.  The  only  point  in  which 
a little  more  care  might  have  been  exercised  is 
tho  ornamental  metal-work,  which,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  is  certainly  below  the  general 
artistic  standard. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  and  they  are 
many  and  grievous,  the  building  is  beyond 
question  a work  of  genius, — wayward  and  un- 
equal if  you  like,  but  genius  still.  With  pain 
one  feels  obliged  to  add  that  its  gifted  designer 
shared  a too  common  fate  of  genius, — that 
tho  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion, aggravated  by  the  meddling  of  official 
mediocrities,  first  drove  him  out  of  his  mind, 
and  then  did  him  to  death.  He  has,  how- 
ever, lived  to  accomplish  sufficient  for  fame. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a monument  of  amazing 
originality  and  power,  which  will  not  only  per- 
petuate his  own  personal  skill,  but  form  an 
enduring  and  honourable  record  of  his  country- 
men’s unselfish  love  of  art. 

The  constructive  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking were  considerable,  and  have  been  on  the 
whole  successfully  overcome.  An  instance  of 
the  kind  of  perversity  which  the  work  exhibits 
in  so  many  forms  is  tho  use  of  monolithic  or 
trilithic  columns  carrying  architraves  formed 
of  small  Btones  which  are  obviously  kept  in 
position  by  concealed  expedients.  The  weights 
of  the  enormous  superstructure  are  prodigious, 
and  of  very  varying  incidence ; but  a careful 
scrutiny  does  not  discover  any  very  serious 
settlements,  nor  any  of  those  serious  fractures 
which  one  might  reasonably  have  expected  to 
meet  with  in  a work  of  such  unusual  magnitude 
and  complexity. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  1866,  and 
opened  in  1S83,  and  wo  congratulate  our 
Belgian  friends  on  their  splendid  achievement. 

It  will  be  some  years  before  it  can  be  said  to 
be  complete  in  all  its  details.  But  the  work  is 
going  on.  Fortunately  tho  architect  made 
careful  provision  for  everything  necessary  to 
complete  the  building  before  illness,  long 
foreseen,  disabled  him  from  supervising  the 
execution  of  his  designs.  The  whole  will, 
therefore,  bear  the  impress  of  a single  mind. 
It  is  a building  of  which,  in  spite  of  faults  of 
detail,  any  age  might  be  proud.  And  in  the 
roll  of  the  foremost  architects  of  the  nineteenth 
century  posterity  will  surely  accord  an  honour- 
able place  to  that  of  Joseph  Poelaert. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  HIPPOLYTE, 
DELFT. 

The  view  of  this  church,  which  we  give 
this  week,  is  drawn  from  the  plan  and  geo- 
metrical drawings  furnished  to  us  by  its 
eminent  architect,  Herr  Cuypers.  The  site 
being  limited  in  extent,  the  transept  form 
could  not  be  adopted  on  the  ground-plan,  but 
the  line  of  aisles  is  broken  by  two  quasi- 
transepts, as  seen  in  the  view,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  side  elevations.  The  main 
portion  of  the  church  is  built  in  yellow  and 
red  brick.  The  shafts  round  the  apse  are  in 
Swedish  granite,  the  others  in  sandstone. 
The  tower  rests  on  piles  driven  deep  into  the 
foundation,  about  one  yard  apart  from  centre 
to  centre. 

The  style  of  detail  in  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, more  especially  in  the  spire,  differs  very 
remarkably,  as  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  recognise  in  this  country  as  in 
keeping  with  the  feeling  of  Mediceval  architec- 
ture. It  is  partly,  however,  for  that  very  reason 
that  this  design,  by  an  architect  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  his  own  country,  may  have  a cer- 
tain additional  interest  to  our  readers,  as  a 
practical  exemplification  of  the  influence  of 
local  habit  and  association  on  architectural 
taste. 


DESIGNS  BY  THE  LATE  M.  E.  HADFIELD. 

In  connexion  with  the  illustrations  of 
Churches  by  the  late  Mr.  Hadfield,  of  Sheffield, 
we  now  give  in  full  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Had- 
field, which  was  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — 

“ After  being  articled  to  Messrs.  Woodhead  & 
Hirst,  of  Doncaster,  and  improving  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge  in  the  office  of  Mr.  P.  F- 
Robinson,  Fellow,  then  an  architect  of  note  in 
London,  Mr.  Hadfield  settled  at  Sheffield,  where 
he  commenced  practice  in  1837.  In  1838  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  fellow-pupil 
and  friend,  the  late  Mr.  John  Gray  Weightman, 
an  arrangement  which  lasted  until  that  gentle- 
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man  retired  from  professional  life  in  185^} 
From  the  first  Mr.  Hadfield  was  actively  en 
gaged  in  general  professional  practice,  chiefly  ifjr 
the  northern  and  midland  counties,  and  amoma 
a variety  of  public  and  private  buildings  designer  i 
by  him  and  his  partner  may  be  named  the  towiv 
hall,  Glossop,  the  Norfolk  and  Fitzalan  markdi 
halls,  also  the  Queen’s  Tower,  Sheffield,  Knecu 
lington  Manor,  Boreatton  Park;  and  later,  i L 
conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Goldie,  who  hat  1 
been  his  pupil,  the  Farm,  a local  seat  of  th; 
Dukes  of  Norfolk;  Glossop  Hall,  for  Lord 
Edward  Howard ; several  schools,  besides  mami; 
important  churches  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
Mr.  Goldie,  after  a partnership  of  eight  yeartli 
commenced  practice  alone  in  London  in  1861. 

The  revival  of  the  Gothic  style,  which  receive.! 
so  great  an  impetus  forty-five  years  ago,  founm 
in  Mr.  Hadfield  an  active  votary,  and  the  chnrchd1  • 
and  schools  erected  at  the  time  from  the  design? : 
of  himself  and  his  partner  show  the  result  c l 
much  zealous  study. 

The  churches  they  built  at  Carlton,  Worksop: 
Masborough  New  Mills,  and  Matlock  Bath  ar 
earlier  instances,  followed  immediately  by  other-. i 
at  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Manchester,  Middle! i 
brough,  &c.,  and  when  Augustus  Welby  Pugir.. 
writing  in  1842,  what  he  termed  ca  review  c 
the  state  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,’  dwell  i 
with  all  but  exclusion  on  his  own  works  a 
being  worthy  to  form  the  text  of  his  remarks!:) 
he  pays  Mr.  Hadfield  the  compliment  of  de! 
scribing  and  illustrating  the  little  church  thei| 
just  built  at  Masborough,  near  Rotherham. 

In  1844  was  begun  St.  John’s  Cathedra.-.: 
Salford,  one  of  the  very  first  * revivals  ’ of  t . 
large  cruciform  church  with  a central  towenf 
and  spire.  It  is  given  by  Mr.  Eastlake  as  a 
instance,  with  an  illustration,  in  his  very  ir; 
teresting  work.  That  this  and  several  other  c l 
tho  architect’s  churches  in  Lancashire  and  else ! 
where  showed  a great  advance  was  universall.il 
admitted  by  those  who  hailed  the  Gothic  revival 
as  it  gained  ground.  II 

The  dissatisfaction  which  some  criticjii 
were  expressing  as  to  copying  too  literalljj ; 
rather  than  developing  from  ancient  modeldii 
began  soon  to  assume  a decided  fonjl 
in  the  pages  of  the  Rambler  where  may  fcj 
seen,  in  its  number  of  September,  1848,  ,11 
view  and  description  of  St.  John’s.  The  article!) 
of  Mr.  Capes,  in  his  magazine  and  review,  tht‘ 
Rambler,  were  so  talented  and  convincing  as  tv 
induce  several  architects  to  offer  designs  am 
suggestions  for  town  churches  in  its  p agent 
The  late  Mr.  C.  Parker,  tho  author  of  ‘ Villi f. 
llustica’;  Mr.  W.  W.  Wardell,  now  a leading 
architect  in  Australia;  and  Mr.  Hadfield,  wexjl 
of  this  number,  the  latter  contributing  a desigij; 
in  the  Byzantine  style  to  the  January  numbeM 
1850.  Gx-ieved  by  its  sharp  criticisms,  am 
accustomed  to  little  but  adulation  where  churdi 
architecture  was  the  question,  an  amusing  amjj 
characteristic  pamphlet  next  appeared  from  ttti 
pen  of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  entitled  ‘ Remarks  c 
tho  articles  in  the  Rambler,’  which  gives  ij 
lively  insight  of  the  progress  of  the  ‘ revivalr,? 
In  it  the  round-arcliod  design,  of  course,  comcjj 
in  for  an  unmerciful  scathing,  and  expression!! 
more  direct  than  elegant  testify  to  the  wrong! 
doing  of  a friendly  rival,  who  could  dream  t|i 
deserting  the  pointed  arch.  Not  that  their 
remarks  ruffled  the  temper  of  the  peccant 
architect, — a smile,  with  a good-humoureD 
vei'bal  protest,  was  the  reply.  The  design  iji 
question  was  afterwards  carried  out,  with  soroi) 
modification,  in  the  church  at  Mulberiy-streefjj 
Manchester;  but  the  English  Gothic  of  till 
fourteenth  century  remained,  after  all,  M.’ 
nadfield’s  chosen  style,  as  instanced  in  tH;i 
well-designed  church  at  Burnley,  1845,  and  sti-j: 
more  in  a better-known  work,  St.  Mary  jb 
Sheffield,  begun  in  1846,  which  gained  for  il|| 
architect  much  credit. 

This  church,  near  to  his  home,  completed  onl. 
by  degrees,  and  avowedly  the  favourite  of  a 
his  works,  may  be  taken  as  the  ideal  of  his  aimi  i 
Not  of  great  scale, — 150  ft.  long  and  85  fa 
wide, — nor  possessing  any  unusual  or  startlini 
feature,  its  composition  is  even  and  well . 
balanced,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  within  anil 
without.  The  effect  is  thus  just  such  as  to  giyf) 
increased  pleasuro  after  a first  acquaintance^ 
and  to  allow  itself  to  grow,  the  simplicity  (I 
parts,  and  the  fitness,  even  richness,  in  tho  d< 
tails  of  others,  being  most  satisfactory, — nev<  I 
oppressive  or  forced,  but  consistent  with  a plac. 
of  worship,  as,  indeed,  it  was  till  near  its  endi 

In  the  busy  West  Riding,  the  early  growth  of 
the  railway  system  furnished  much  emploji 
ment  to  Mr.  Hadfield’s  firm,  and  in  association 


The  late  Herr  Poelaert,  Architect. 
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Exterior  Detail:,. 


(For  General  Design,  see  Builder,  March  28(A). 
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with  Mr.  John  Fowler,  the  engineer,  they 
designed  the  Gorton  dep6t,  and  various  stations 
and.  works  on  large  sections  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway.  These 
were  followed  by  some  important  hotels  built 
for  this  and  the  Great  Northern  Company, — the 
Victoria  Hotel,  Sheffield,  1860 ; the  Railway 
Hotel,  Grimsby,  1863  ; and  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel,  Leeds,  1865.  This  last  commission, 
obtained  in  a limited  competition,  afforded 
eoope  for  Mr.  Hadfield’s  practical  talent  and 
matured  experience.  The  plan  is  meritorious, 
and  has  proved  to  be  well  considered.  As  a 
design,  the  building  is  a very  effective  one. 
Profuse  ornament  is  eschewed,  and  much  judg- 
ment is  shown  in  the  application  of  detail,  all 
of  it  suitable,  and  generally  evincing  originality. 

Having  practised  alone  for  a few  years,  Mr 
Hadfield  took  into  partnership,  in  1864,  his  only 
son,  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield,  who  had  completed 
his  education  by  passing  through  the  student’s 
grade  of  thiB  Institute.  With  continued  activity 
a number  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  buildings 
were  carried  on, — Bleak  House,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Fowler,  the  engineer,  and  Thornbury,  for 
Mr.  Mappin,  M.P. ; the  Sheffield  Club  House,  the 
banks  at  Chesterfield,  Rotherham,  and  Mex- 
borough  ; the  Gas-office,  the  Drill-hall,  and  the 
Intake  Public  Cemetery,  at  Sheffield  ; the 
Custom-house  at  Grimsby ; the  Market-hall, 
Howden ; and  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  near  Tadcaster,  besides  various  houses, 
schools,  churches,  and  convents,  that  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Liverpool,  being  one  of  the  more 
effective  designs.  Between  1859  and  1865  a 
gate-house,  a chapel,  and  some  monumental 
works  were  carried  out  at  Arundel  Castle ; a 
more  recent  commission  from  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  to  Mr.  Hadfield  being  the  Sheffield 
Corn  Exchange,  in  1878.  This  was  among  the 
latest  works  to  which  he  gave  serious  attention. 
It  is  a large  and  richly-executed  building,  in  the 
Tudor  style,  comprehending  an  hotel,  the 
Norfolk  estate  - office,  and  other  offices  and 
chambers,  with  shops  under,  so  planned  as  to 
enclose  a central  glazed  court, — the  corn- 
market  itself.* 

Many  of  our  members  have  enjoyed  the 
i acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hadfield,  who  joined  the 
I Institute  as  an  Associate  in  its  earlier  years, 
and  who  had  become  in  time  one  of  the  elder 
Fellows,  and  had  served  on  the  Council. 

In  professional,  as  in  private  life,  Mr.  Had- 
field was  always  genial,  tolerant  of  opinion,  and 
popular,  though  able  to  hold  and  express  his 
opinions  with  weight ; and  among  his  towns- 
men he  bore  a high  character.  He  took  part 
in  advocating  several  public  improvements,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gentleman’s 
Club.  Another  object  which  he  strenuously 
worked  for  was  the  School  of  Art,  and  pro- 
viding a home  for  it  in  Arundel-street,  Sheffield. 
After  holding  the  office  of  President  for  three 
years,  he  continued  to  be  a member  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Hadfield  died  on  March  the  9th  of  the 
present  year  at  his  residence,  Knowl  House, 
near  Sheffield,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.” 


DETAILS  OF  THE  “ TITE  PRIZE” 
DESIGN. 

We  give  this  week  two  of  the  sheets  of  detail 
from  the  design  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell  for  “ A 
Pavilion  at  a fashionable  Watering-place,”  which 
gained  the  “Tite  Prize”  this  year  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects.  The  general  elevation  and  plan 
we  gave  in  the  Builder  for  March  28.  The  first 
page  shows  part  of  the  external  elevation,  in 
which  the  author  has  contrived  to  impart  to 
those  time-honoured  “ properties,”  the  griffin 
and  the  “swag,”  rather  more  than  their  usual 
effectiveness  : the  second  page  shows  a portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  music-room,  the  detail  of 
which  is  elegant  and  suitable. 


“ Things  one  would  rather  have  left 
unsaid.” — Fair  visitor  at  a studio  on  “Picture 
Sunday  ” : — “ Thanks  so  much  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  your  Academy  pic- 
ture, Mr.  McDuffer,  — and  good  bye!”  He. 
“ Delighted  to  have  seen  you.  I suppose  you 
are  now  going  to  see  Smythe’s  picture,  over  the 
way  ? ” She.  “ Oh,  no ! I shall  see  that  at  the 
Academy,  you  know  ! ” — Punch. 

* Several  of  the  buildings  enumerated  have  been  illus- 
trated in  the  pages  of  the  Builder.  Of  the  Sheffield  Corn 
Exchange  we  gave  a large  view  and  plan  in  our  number 
for  November  12,  1831.  Another  important  and  effective 
building,  being  the  new  offices  for  Messrs.  Pawson  & 
Brailsford,  printers  and  lithographers.  Church  Gates, 
Sheffield,  was  illustrated  in  our  pages  by  a large  view  aud 
plan  more  than  a year  ago,  viz.,  February  23,  1884. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Baths  for  the  Borough  of  Stockport. — 
The  award  in  this  competition  was  made  some 
months  since,  when  the  design  submitted  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Prestwich,  architect,  Leigh,  near 
Manchester,  was  placed  first,  subject  to  the 
estimates  for  the  work  being  obtained  by  the 
Corporation  within  the  stipulated  sum  of  5,000/. 
given  in  the  “ Instructions  to  Competing  Archi- 
tects.” The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
borough  met  on  the  6th  inst.,  when  tenders 
were  opened,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  found 
in  our  list  of  tenders,  the  lowest  and  accepted 
tender  being  4,8651.  The  work  will  be  at  once 
proceeded  with,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect. 

Co-operative  Stores,  Jarrow-on-Tyne.  — The 
building  committee  of  the  Jarrow  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society,  having  invited  architects 
to  send  in  competitive  plans  for  their  new 
premises  in  Hill-street,  have  received  ten  sets  of 
drawings,  from  which  they  have  selected  those 
bearing  the  motto,  “ Commerce,”  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hanson,  of  South  Shields  and  Jarrow,  and  have 
appointed  him  architect  for  carrying  out  the 
work. 

New  Church  Schools,  Accrington. — It  having 
been  decided  to  erect  new  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  above  church,  in  Hargreaves-street, 
Accrington,  the  Committee  invited  the  follow- 
ing architects  to  submit  designs,  viz.  : — Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Manchester  ; Messrs.  Stones 
& Gradwell,  of  Blackburn  and  Accrington ; and 
Mr.  George  Baines,  of  London.  The  plans  sent 
in  have  been  on  view  for  the  last  fortnight,  and, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  a meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  church  was  held,  at  which  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Building  Committee,  that  the  design 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Stones  & Gradwell  be 
accepted,  was  confirmed.  The  building  will  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  school,  which, 
however,  will  be  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of 
three  houses  adjoining.  It  is  expected  that  the 
cost  will  be  about  3,500/.  The  design  chosen 
shows  two  entrances,  — the  main  entrance  in 
Hargreaves-street  and  one  in  Chapel  - street. 
Accommodation  is  provided  on  the  ground-floor 
for  304  girls,  176  infants,  and  72  babies,  with 
convenient  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  There 
is  also  a private  room  for  the  mistress.  A tea- 
making room  is  also  provided,  having  a lift  for 
communication  with  the  upper  floor.  By  raising 
a revolving  shutter  between  this  room  and  the 
adjoining  class-room,  a large  room  is  obtained 
for  cookery  classes.  There  is  ample  playground 
accommodation,  part  of  which  is  under  cover. 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a large  assembly-room 
containing  337  square  yards  (exclusive  of  gallery 
at  one  end)  and  approached  by  staircases  from 
both  streets.  There  is  also  a lecture-hall  con- 
taining 151  square  yards,  a large  committee- 
room,  and  ante-room  for  use  in  connexion  with 
the  platform;  also  an  ante -room  to  serve  as 
cloak-room  both  for  lecture-hall  and  assembly- 
room.  For  Sunday-school  purposes  the  assembly- 
room  can  be  divided  into  a number  of  class- 
rooms. The  style  adopted  is  Gothic  of  a simple 

type-  


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College,  on  the  31st 
ult.  The  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ken- 
drick, was  in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  H.  Clere  on  “Artisans’  Dwellings,  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts,  and  cognate  Acts  of 
Parliament.”  The  lecturer  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  flat  system  in  preference  to  the 
vertical  system  for  artisans’  dwellings,  and  ex- 
hibited a number  of  plans  and  drawings  of  pro- 
posed and  existing  buildings  in  support  of  this 
view.  A vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  F . 
Bailey,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Franklin 
Cross,  Victor  Scruton  (Hon.  Sec.),  H.  H. 
McConnal,  T.  W.  F.  Newton,  and  the  Vice- 
President,  was  unanimously  awarded  to  the 
lecturer.  After  a lengthy  reply  by  Mr.  Clere 
to  many  points  raised  in  debate  the  meeting 
terminated.  . 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  On 
Saturday  last  about  seventy  members  of  this 
Association  left  Edinburgh  by  train  for  Roslin. 
The  scene  of  the  excursion  was  Roslin  Chapel 
and  Castle,  and  the  party  were  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Andrew  Kerr,  who  read  a paper. 
The  lower  chapel,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
a separate  building,  with  a priest’s  chamber  on 
the  south  side,  was,  he  remarked,  said  to  have 


been  erected  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Douglas,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  upper  chapel, 
or  collegiate  church,  was  founded  by  Sir  William 
St.  Clair,  third  Earl  of  Orkney,  on  St.  Matthew’s 
Day  (21st  of  September,  1450),  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Matthew.  The  present  chapel  was  intended 
for  the  choir  of  the  complete  building,  which 
had  been  founded  to  its  full  extent.  The  founda- 
tions had  been  traced  a considerable  length; 
but  thoso  of  the  cross  west  wall  were  removed 
about  the  end  of  last  century.  The  western 
part  or  nave  appeared  to  have  been  intended  to 
embrace  a central,  with  a double  aisle  on  each 
side,  after  the  manner  of  the  nave  of  Toledo 
Cathedral.  The  choir  was  confined  to  a single 
aisle  on  each  side  of  the  central  one,  and  a 
double  aisle  at  the  east  end,  more  properly,  a 
retro-choir,  embracing  four  chapels.  The  entire 
arrangement  of  the  choir  was  almost  a repeti- 
tion of  that  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  only  Roslin 
Chapel  had  been  more  carefully  studied  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  ornaments.  The  plan  of 
thirteen  of  the  pillars  was  the  same  as  that  of 
those  in  the  nave  of  Seguenza  in  Spain.  One 
special  peculiarity  of  Roslin  Chapel  was  the 
“horizontal  arches”  over  the  side  aisles.  In 
these,  however,  safety  arches  were  concealed 
by  a face  ornament  on  each  side.  In  some  parts 
of  the  chapel  there  appeared  indications  of  repre- 
sentations of  religious  or  other  allegories,  and  in 
the  western  compartments  of  the  roof  Scriptural 
teachings  were  plainly  represented  in  the 
sculptures.  The  entrance  to  Roslin  Castle  had 
originally  been  protected  by  a trench  and 
drawbridge,  which  were  replaced  by  a stone 
arch  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  castle  formed  an  irregular  oblong  square, 
with  gardens  at  the  south  and  east  sides.  On 
the  left  of  the  court  was  the  “Lamp”  tower, 
known  by  that  name  on  account  of  signal  lights 
having  been  displayed  from  it.  The  keep  or 
donjon  tower  at  the  south-west  corner  was 
erected  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  buildings  on  the  west  side 
connecting  the  towers  were  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  These  contain 
domestic  apartments  and  a chapel.  The  build- 
ings existing  upon  the  north-east  side  were 
erected  between  1597  and  1622,  and  were 
arranged  for  additional  servants’  accommoda- 
tion, including  a great  hall  with  a fireplace  of 
characteristic  design. At  the  usual  fort- 

nightly meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  D.  Purves  read  a 
paper  on  “ House  Drainage  and  the  Sanitary 
Arrangements  connected  therewith.”  Referring 
to  the  question  of  water-storage,  he  recom- 
mended that  cisterns  should  be  placed  as  near 
as  possible  to  where  the  water  was  to  be  drawn, 
and  be  of  such  dimensions  that  the  water  would 
be  renewed  each  day ; that  each  cistern  should  be 
fitted  with  plug-valve,  and  the  bottom  so  sloped 
that  this  valve  would  entirely  empty  the  cis- 
tern ; that  this  valve  should  be  connected  with 
pipe  and  trap  to  waste-pipe  arrangement,  and 
have  pull  and  cord  in  an  accessible  position, 
that  the  cistern  might  be  emptied  without 
trouble  at  any  time.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a large  cistern  a great  benefit  would  be 
derived  by  having  a division  fitted  in  it,  self- 
acting, with  syphon  arrangement  between  the 
two  compartments,  so  that  the  whole  water 
could  bo  emptied  out  periodically  instead  of 
being  mixed  up  from  day  to  day.  All  cisterns 
should  bo  carefully  covered  and  placed  in  such 
positions  and  so  fitted  that  the  unskilled  might 
inspect  them  conveniently. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  Thomas  Seward.— 

; a meeting  held  at  the  Crown  BathB, 
mnington  Oval,  a few  days  ago,  Mr.  T. 
■ward,  who  is  leaving  the  firm  of  Messrs, 
igga  & Hill,  of  Crown  Works,  South 
imbeth,  was  presented  by  them  with  a 
rse  of  gold,  also  with  an  album  from  the 
irk  men,  while  a black  marble  clock  and 
naments,  inlaid  with  malachite,  was  pre- 
nted  by  the  foremen  and  clerks  The  clock 
re  the  following  inscription ‘ March  27th, 
85.  Presented  to  Mr.  Thomas  Seward,  by 
e foremen  and  clerks  in  the  employ  of  Messrs, 
fro* g & Hill,  together  with  a purse  of  gold  from 
b firm,  as  a token  of  esteem  and  regard,  at  the 
>se  of  thirty-five  years’  service  with  them  and 
9 late  Mr.  William  Higgs.”  The  annual 
tertainment  afterwards  was  given  by  the  firm 
their  employes  and  their  wives,  and  of  whom 
wards  of  1,000  sat  down  to  a substantia,! 
;at  tea.  Such  entertainments  beBpeak  good 
fling  between  masters  and  men. 
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REARS  OP  HOUSES. 

Sir, — I think  a little  consideration  will  show  that 
the  “consensus  of  opinion”  you  mention  in  your 
issue  of  the  2Sth  ult.  [p.  464]  will  not  be  the  opinion 
of  the  Courts,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  It  is 
an  established  rule  that  no  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
any  part  thereof,  can  be  annulled,  except  by  express 
language  in  a subsequent  Act,  unless  the  wording 
of  the  subsequent  Act  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cancelraent. 

Now,  in  sec.  29  of  18  & 19  Vic.,  c.  122,  there 
are  two  classes  of  houses  dealt  with  : those  whose 
rooms  can  all  be  lighted  from  a street  or  alley,  and 
those  buiidings  which  cannot.  The  Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1882  (45  Viet.,  cap.  14),  sec.  14,  does  not  make  any 
mention  of  any  distinction  of  buildings,  but  deals 
with  the  area  at  the  back,  beginning  by  an  increase 
of  50  ft.  on  the  Building  Act  before  mentioned. 

Of  course,  if  the  Amendment  Act  were  not  an 
amendment  Act,  the  language  “ every  new  build- 
ing ” would  clearly  mean  every  building  ; but  as  in 
the  Building  Act  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
houses,  it  appears  as  if  it  would  commend  itself  to 
the  Courts  that  buildings  lighted  and  ventilated 
from  a street  or  alley  were  not  intended  to  be 
interfered  with,  but  ouly  those  buildings  which  are 
lighted  in  part  from  the  rear ; and  this  really  seems 
the  intention,  because  the  amending  Act  follows 
the  wording  of  the  Building  Act,  only  giving 
increased  air  space. 

You  will  notice,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  the 
final  words  in  the  paragraph  in  the  Amendment 
Act  distinctly  state  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  form  part  of,  the 
rules  of  the  Building  Act.  Now  the  increased 
space  is  an  addition,  and  there  is  no  word  indi- 
cating a radical  change  like  the  abolition  of  a 
right  to  build  premises  which  can  be  lighted  en- 
tirely from  the  street  or  alley. 

I had  my  attention  called  some  time  ago  to  this 
paragraph  in  a responsible  manner ; for  I received 
instructions  to  value  for  a mortgage  a terrace  of 
shops  which  had  been  erected  after  the  passing  of 
the  Amendment  Act,  and  after  much  considera- 
tion of  these  clauses  I advised  my  clients  that  the 
buildings  were  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act. 

All  will  admit  the  importance  of  removing  all 
doubt ; and,  I trust,  now  you  have  called  attention 
to  the  Acts,  such  a result  will  ensue. 

Banister  Fletcher. 

***  We  think  that  the  construction  put  upon  the 
Acts  in  our  article  was  the  right  one,  ar.d  that  the 
maxim  “ Leges  posteriores  priores  contrarias  abro- 
gant,”  which  specially  governs  the  construing  o( 
legislative  enactments  where  they  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  applies,  and  that  buildings  erected  after 
the  Act  of  1882  must  have  the  increased  area, 
whether  they  can  be  lighted  from  the  street,  &c.,  or 
not.  The  rules  of  the  Building  Act  do  not  affect 
the  question,  as  they  apply  to  other  matters  not 
within  sec.  29  of  the  Building  Act. 


THE  PROPOSED  “ GORDON  ” HOSPITAL 
AT  PORT  SAID. 

Sir,— If  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  a house 
was  purchased  in  1S82  at  Port  Said  from  Prince 
Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  for  “ strategic  pur- 
poses,” at  a cost  of  70,OOOZ. 

If  not  made  use  of  militarily,— which  I fancy 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case, — why  should  not  this 
mansion  be  utilised  for  the  memorial  in  ques- 
tion ? I feel  sure  the  nation  would  approve  of 
itB  being  devoted  to  such  a purpose,  and  it  would 
help  to  make  the  money  now  being  subscribed 
go  further  than  in  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new 
building.  C E 


THE  LOWEST  TENDER. 

Sir,— Whatever  may  be  the  legal  bearings  of 
the  question,  I cannot  agree  as  to  the  expe- 
diency or  the  morality  of  rejecting  the  lowest 
tender,  except  upon  grounds  which  might  be 
held  to  justify  the  act,  such  as  incapacity,  or 
want  of  position,  or  previous  bad  work,  which 
might  be  even  subject  of  public  inquiry  if  de- 
manded by  the  builder.  Much  clamour  has 
been  made  for  many  years  by  the  public  as 
to  the  dishonesty  of  builders.  My  belief  is, 
they  are  as  honest  as  any  other  class  of 
tradesmen.  But  the  unfair  dealing  of  em- 
ployers will  not  tend  to  make  them  retain 
their  honesty ; and  I for  one  do  not  see  the 
fairness  of  making  a professedly  public  offer, 
equally  open  to  all  alike,  with  the  foregone 
determination  to  employ  some  one  else,  “from 
neighbourly  feeling,”  if  only  by  their  pro- 
fessedly public  offer  they  can  beat  him  down 
to  the  lowest  penny. 

I have  had  the  lowest  tender  rejected  from 
the  want  of  capacity  and  position  in  the  man 
tendering  ; and  again  from  an  attempt  to  revise 
the  tender  after  being  sent  in.  If  any  one 


should  wish  to  ensure  the  employment  of  a 
proper  man,  it  is  easy  enough  to  invite  only 
such  as  will  satisfy  their  requirements.  Any- 
thing like  jobbery  will  only  disgust  good  men, 
and  architects  who  sanction  it  will  find  them- 
selves in  a position  to  obtain  only  second-class 
tenders.  In  a recent  case  I was  on  the  point  of 
rejecting  the  lowest  merely  on  account  of  its 
being  so  low  that  I feared  the  work  could  not 
be  properly  done.  I now  find  that  I should 
have  lost  a most  capable  and  fair-dealing  man. 
The  highest  was  6,600Z.,  the  lowest  4,860/. 

Wm.  White,  F.S.A. 


FIREPROOF  FLOORS* 

SIR, — We  thank  you  for  the  insertion  in  your 
number  of  Feb.  28th  [p.  321]  of  our  letter  on  this 
subject,  and  as  the  question  raised  by  your  note  is 
one  of  considerable  importance,  we  are  writing  again 
in  the  hope  that  the  matter  may  be  thrashed  out,  and 
a satisfactory  conclusion  arrived  at. 

In  your  note  you  state  that  a beam  in  good  con- 
crete requires  no  top  flange. 

This  opinion,  we  take  it,  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  concrete  and  iron  form  together  a 
compound  beam,  in  which  the  former  takes  the  com- 
pressive, and  the  latter  the  tensile  strain.  If  this 
were  so,  a series  of  round  tie-rods  under  the  con- 
crete would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  stability.  But 
when  spans  of  as  much  as  say  16  ft.  have  to  be  con- 
sidered with  a thickness  of  only  6 in.  of  conerete  (by 
no  means  unusual  dimensions),  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  such  a construction  becomes  obvious. 

Regarding  the  matter  in  another  light,  the  weight 
of  the  concrete  alone  represents,  in  many  cases,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  floor  load  to  be  sup- 
ported ; and  it  will  be  admitted  that  in  making  fire- 
proof floors  in  the  usual  way,  the  whole  of  this 
load  must  be  carried  by  the  iron  beams  acting  as 
girders  and  not  as  ties,  because  the  concrete  before 
it  has  set  and  whilst  straining  the  iron  by  its  weight 
cannot  possibly  afford  any  sensible  resistance  to 
compression. 

We  shonld  also  be  glad  to  know  your  reasons  for 
suggestng  that  a tee-iron  is  more  effective  than  a 
girder  section  of  equal  area  and  weight. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  rolled  iron  joists  with 
unequal  flanges  would  reduce  the  cost  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  fireproof  floors,  we  should  be  fore- 
most in  advocating  their  use  ; but  no  such  advan- 
tages are  now  apparent  to  ns ; and,  regarding  the 
matter  merely  in  its  mercantile  aspect,  we  should 
like  to  be  assured  of  a sufficient  demand  before  pro- 
viding a supply  with  which  to  meet  it. 

Rownson,  Drew,  & Co. 

***  Our  “ reason  ” is  simply  our  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  concrete  beams,  with  imbedded  iron  bottom 
flanges  only,  have  been  tested  to  very  severe  cross 
strains  at  Messrs.  Kirkaldy’s  testing  works.  The 
sections  so  tested  included  various  arrangements  of 
iron  and  concrete,  among  them  the  precise  one  to 
which  our  correspondents  refer,  of  a series  of  round 
tie-rods  embedded  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
concrete  beam.  We  have  been  permitted  to  refer 
to  Messrs.  Kirkaldy’s  books  to  confirm  our  recollec- 
tion, but  the  results  are  not  available  for  publica- 
tion here.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  have 
other  tests  made  for  the  special  object  of  investi- 
gating the  point,  and  we  should  think  it  quite  worth 
while. 


COLLAPSE  OF  A LARGE-SIZED  SEWER. 

Sir, — A case  of  the  above  has  lately  happened  in 
the  execution  of  the  Dorking  sewerage  works,  and 
8ince,  although  they  are  not  without  precedent 
such  cases  are  happily  rare,  particulars  doubt- 
less will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  The 
pipes  were  21  in.  in  diameter,  and  If  in.  thick 
(Jennings’s  make),  and  were  first-class  specimens  of 
stoneware  pipes.  They  were  laid  in  a trench  13  ft. 
deep  and  4 ft.  6 in.  wide.  The  subsoil  strata  were 
alluvial,— upper  green  sand  and  gault  clay  ; the 
latter  was  nobbly  and  full  of  water  when  the  trench 
was  excavated,  but  was  got  into  a dry  good  condi- 
tion by  means  of  small  agricultural  drains  laid  as 
subsoil  pipes  6 in.  below  formation  level  on  each  side 
of  the  trench.  The  sewer-pipes  were  laid  in  the 
ordinary  manner  on  their  barrels,  with  joint  holes 
for  the  sockets,  which  the  latter  probably  touched 
throughout,  but  upon  which  they  had  no  undue 
bearing.  The  joints  were  Stanford’s  patent  (the 
chipping  for  which  doubtless  slightly  weakened  the 
pipes),  over  which  a band  of  clay  was  worked  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  mode  of  filling-in  after  the 
pipes  wore  laid,  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  specification,  was  unique.  The  finest  material 
was  selected  (sifted,  if  necessary),  it  was  laid  to  a 
height  of  2 ft.  above  the  highest  parts  of  the  first 
three  pipes;  other  similar  material  was  then 
thrown  upon  that  _ and  carefully  pushed  along 
on  to  the  next  pipe,  and  so  on,  no  ramming 
whatever  being  permitted  until  this  fine  soft 
falling  material  was  2 ft.  above  the  highest 
parts  of  the  pipes.  The  remainder  was  then  thrown 
in  and  rammed,  there  being  two  rammers  specified 

d *aThd  publication  of  this  letter  has  keen  unavoidably 
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to  one  filler.  The  pipes  being  thus  without  lateral 
support  (for  the  loose  filling  could  have  been  of  no 
possible  use  in  this  respect),  and  practically  arches 
without  abutments,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
every  pipe  collapsed  as  far  as  the  ground  had  been 
filled  in.  The  ramming  applied  to  the  last  9 ft.  of 
filling  consolidated  it  into  one  mass,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
which  settled  bodily.  There  were  4 ft.  of  soft  un- 
rammed filling  at  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  and  only 
2 ft.  on  top  of  them,  so  that  when  the  mass  sub- 
siding had  compressed  the  soft  filling  on  the  top  of 
the  pipe  to  its  greatest  density,  the  filling  at  the 
side  was  only  half  compressed ; consequently, 
13,000  lb.  of  earth  ultimately  settled  upon  each 
pipe,  whose  crushing  strength  was  not  equal  to  one- 
half  that  weight.  IGNORAMUS. 


TEMPLE  BAR. 

Sir, — I think  the  site  suggested  in  “Delta’s” 
letter  of  the  30th  ult.  [p.  497,  ante ] for  the  re- 
erection of  Temple  Bar  a most  excellent  one, 
and  in  every  way  more  appropriate  than  carting 
it  away  to  Epping  Forest,  where  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  its  element.  In  the  Temple  it 
would  still  be  “Temple  Bar”  and  amid  the 
most  interesting  associations,  historical  and 
civic ; more  than  this,  it  would  still  be  in  the 
“ City.” 

There  is  no  difficulty,  as  we  see  in  this  case, 
in  finding  suitable  Bites  not  only  for  Temple 
Bar, ’but  for  the  Burlington  House  Colonnade 
and  York  Gate,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to 
disturb  the  latter;  the  difficulty  is  in  getting 
the  proper  authorities  to  do  the  work.  With 
this  view  one  is  glad  to  welcome  such  letters  as 
“ Delta’s,”  and  the  assistance  of  every  one  who 
cares  for  the  preservation  of  such  interesting 
monuments,  and  I sincerely  echo  his  trust  that 
you  will  kindly  exert  all  your  influence  in  favour 
of  the  movement  so  cordially  taken  up  by  the 
Institute  the  other  night. 

J.  M.  Brydon. 


LIME-MORTAR  GAUGED  WITH 
PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir,— I notice  that  some  builders  are  now  using 
lime-mortar  gauged  with  Portland  cement  in  con- 
nexion with  brickwork,  and  am  informed  that  the 
work  is  stronger  than  when  ordinary  lime-mortar  is 
used.  I consider  that  the  setting  properties  of  the 
two  materials  when  so  mixed  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  cannot  understand  how  any  permanent 
cementing  agent  can  result,  and  would  be  glad  to 
receive  further  information.  Mortar. 


CHELSEA  YESTRY-HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Being  one  of  the  competitors  in  the  above 
I think  it  only  right,  in  fairness  to  others  who  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  drawings 
(which  are  open  this  week  to  public  inspection  at 
the  Cadogan  Club,  next  Vestry  Offices),  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  out  of  the  three 
sets,  viz.,  Nos.  14  and  26,  chosen  by  the  assessor,  have 
not  complied  with  the  instructions,  having  sent  in 
coloured  drawings,  although  it  was  specifically  laid 
down  that  the  “ drawings  are  to  be  finished  in  line 
in  Indian  ink.” 

I wish  to  ask  you,  Sir,  what  good  instructions 
are  if  they  are  to  be  flatly  ignored  ? And  also  of  what 
use  are  “Professional  Assessors,”  who  allow  such 
things  in  dire  contradiction  to  the  same,  as  I have 
mentioned? 

I enclose  my  card. 

Fiat  Justitia  ruat  Ccelum. 

The  two  competitors  referred  to  kept,  if  we 
remember  right,  the  spirit  of  the  instructions,  which 
referred  mainly  to  the  getting-up  of  the  elevations. 
One  of  them  did  send  a coloured  detail  of  a bay  of 
the  large  room,  but  we  should  hopo  that  drawing 
acted  against  his  chance  of  selection  rather  than  in 
favour  of  it,  apart  from  the  question  of  regulations. 
Wo  do  not  think  the  injustice  is  more  than  a merely 
technical  one. 


“ STREET  ARCHITECTURE  OF  LONDON.” 

Sir, — I have  read  the  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place  in  your  columns  [pp.  465,  498]  in  con- 
nexion with  the  above  as  applied  to  the  new 
street  from  Bloomsbury  to  Piccadilly,  which  is  now 
being  formed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

That  the  entrance  to  this  new  street  at  the 
Bloomsbury  end  should  be  so  greatly  disfigured 
must  be  a matter  of  regret  to  all  who  have  the 
slightest  respect  for  architecture,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  dangerous  curve  there  will  be  in  this 
important  thoroughfare. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  nothing  less  than 
insurmountable  difficulties  could  have  induced  the 
Board  to  have  so  much  marred  what  might  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  metropolis. 
But,  from  the  letter  of  “ A Large  Ratepayer”  in 
your  last  issue,  it  appears  that  the  Board  had  every 
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facility  afforded  it  for  carrying  out  the  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

That  a serious  blunder  has  been  committed  it  is 
clear,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
parishioners,  &c.,  feel  themselves  much  aggrieved. 

One  of  Them. 


ARCHITECTS  v.  CORPORATIONS. 

Sir, — I have  read  the  decisions  in  Hunt  v 
Wimbledon  Local  Board,  and  Young  & Co.  v- 
Leamington  Corporation,  and  as  it  is  a question  of 
interest  to  the  whole  profession,  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you,  or  to  some  readers,  if  you  or  they 
can  inform  me  whether  that  law  applies  to  all  public 
bodies  that  deal  with  public  money. 

Dubious. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Market  Harborough. — Last  week  Major  Tul- 
Ioch,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  into  an  application 
by  the  Market  Harborough  Local  Board  for  a 
provisional  order  to  purchase  land  in  the  parish 
of  Husbands  Bosworth  for  the  purpose  of  a 
water  supply  for  this  united  district.  Mr. 
Rawlins  and  Mr.  Clark  represented  the  Local 
Board  ; Mr.  Owston  and  Mr.  Thomas  watched 
the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Canal  Com- 
pany; and  Mr.  Wratislaw  and  Mr.  Stewart 
were  present  in  the  interests  of  the  Rugby 
Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Owston  produced  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  Act  of  1810,  showing  that 
the  company  had  the  right  of  water  within  a 
thousand  yards  of  their  property.  He  intimated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
resist  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Walton 
Holt  scheme.  Mr.  Wratislaw  pointed  out  that 
the  proposed  scheme,  if  carried  out,  would 
interfere  with  the  Rugby  water  supply,  and 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Rugby 
Board  to  oppose  the  scheme.  Mr.  Rawlins, 
I Clerk  to  the  Harborough  Board,  and  Mr. 
Everard,  of  Leicester,  engineer,  contended  that 
no  one  had  a prescriptive  right  to  water  taken 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Several  per- 
sons held  that  the  supply  of  water  was  in  some 
instances  cut  off,  and  in  others  contaminated  by 
the  construction  of  the  large  sewers  through 
the  town.  Major  Tulloch  laid  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Grant’s  report  stated  that 
there  were  in  the  Local  Board  district  no  fewer 
than  144  houses  without  water  supply.  Some 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  but  the  inspector  pointed  out  that  a 
water  supply  in  the  legal  sense  meant  a supply 
on  the  premises  of  pure  water.  He  mentioned 
that  water  might  look  beautiful  and  sparkling, 
and  still  be  utterly  unfit  to  drink.  They  could 
not  tell  whether  or  not  it  was  dangerous  with- 
out analysis.  The  Inspector,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  said  Mr.  Everard,  who  was  a very 
careful  and  painstaking  man,  told  him  that  he 
had  examined  the  whole  district  with  a view  to 
obtaining  a water  supply  for  the  town,  and  as 
near  to  it  as  possible,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  available  supply  nearer  than  Walton 
Holt,  which  was  about  seven  miles  away.  If, 
however,  any  one  could  propose  a better  one  and 
nearer  the  town  he  would  be  glad  to  consider  it. 

Bedale. — New  kennels  for  the  Bedale  Hounds 
have  been  provided  on  the  premises  known  as 
the  Low-street  Stud  Farm,  which  were  acquired 
for  the  purpose.  The  buildings  which  formerly 
I comprised  the  stud  groom’s  cottage,  loose  boxes, 
and  covered  sheds  for  brood  mares  and  foals, 
with  chambers  for  provender  above,  are  now 
converted  into  huntsman’s  and  stud  groom’s 
1 houses,  quarters  for  the  helpers,  corn,  hay,  and 
l straw  chambers,  and  saddle-room,  with  stabling 
for  twenty-two  horses,  and  lodging-rooms  for 
i the  dog  and  bitch  packs,  whilst  another  wing, 
l containing  cooking-house,  feeding-house,  three 
» spare  kennels,  with  rooms  for  the  whips,  and 
i meal-chamber  above,  has  been  newly  built,  and 

I a room  for  drying  saddlery,  &c.,  a spacious 
washing-box  for  horses,  and  a fiesh-house  or 
I larder  have  also  been  added.  A row  of  wooden 
I houses,  for  bitohes  with  puppies,  given  to  the 
I Hunt  by  Major  Dent  (the  late  master)  has  been 
removed  from  the  old  kennels  and  placed  in  a 
i sheltered  and  dry  situation,  within  a neatly- 
fenced  grass  yard  in  the  corner  of  the  kennel 
field,  near  at  hand.  Before  commencing  the 
i alterations  and  additions  required,  the  com- 
i mittee  commissioned  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  archi- 
tect, of  Whitby,  to  visit  Lord  Middleton’s 
i kennels  at  Birdsall,  near  Malton,  also  other 
kennels,  and  when  the  plans  were  completed 
tenders  were  advertised  for,  and  the  contract  for 
the  work  was  let  to  Messrs.  G.  & B.  Mackenzie, 


builders,  and  J.  Todd,  joiner,  of  Catterick, 
Messrs.  Mattison,  of  Leeming  Bar,  doing  the 
ironwork,  and  Mr.  William  Wray,  of  Catterick, 
the  painting. 

Plymouth. — A West-country  paper  says  that 
Mr.  John  Pethick,  builder  and  contractor,  of 
Plymouth,  has  ceased  to  be  the  Government 
contractor  for  repairs  at  the  Royal  William 
Victualling  Yard,  Royal  Marino  Barracks,  and 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Stonehouse.  For  a 
considerable  number  of  years  Mr.  Pethick  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  triennial 
contract  for  the  repairs  in  these  establishments 
and  also  in  the  dockyards  at  Devonport.  But 
this  year  he  loses  both  contracts.  The  work  is 
to  be  done  by  the  Director  of  Works  Depart- 
ment at  the  Dockyard  by  Government  instead 
of  contractor’s  labour,  contracts  being  entered 
into  only  for  the  materials.  In  the  Hospitals, 
Victualling  Yard,  and  Barracks  at  Stonehouse 
the  old  system  of  contracting  for  labour  and 
materials  is  to  remain  in  force,  but  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Marshall  has  been  accepted  for  the  three 
years,  commencing  April  1st,  instead  of  Mr. 
Pethick’s.  Why  the  Admiralty  should  continue 
the  old  system  for  the  three  establishments  at 
Stonehouse,  and  abolish  it  for  those  at  Devon- 
port, is  not,  says  the  paper  in  question,  very 
clear. 

Oxford. — The  venerable  clock  of  New  College, 
which  has  for  so  many  centuries  sounded  the 
hours  at  this  College,  having  become  unfit  for 
further  service,  is  now  replaced  by  one  of  new 
and  superior  construction,  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Benson's  Steam  Clock  Factory,  on  Ludgate- 
hill.  Graham’s  dead-beat  escapement,  a com- 
pensated pendulum,  and  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced.  The  clock  will 
strike  the  hours  on  a great  tenor  bell  of  1 ton 
3 cwt.,  and  chime  on  eight  smaller  bells  the 
well-known  Oxford  quarters. 

Harrogate. — It  is  proposed  to  rebuild,  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  the  Harrogate  Bath  Hospital,  at 
a cost  of  about  15.000Z.,  the  old  structure,  built 
sixty  years  ago,  having  become  too  small  and 
unsuitable  for  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The 
site  now  comprises  an  area  of  four  acres,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  accommodation  for  100 
resident  patients. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kingsbury. — Kingsbury  Church,  Middlesex, 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  fate  of  suburban 
churches,  is  about  to  be  enlarged  and  restored, 
at  the  instance,  it  is  said,  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  who  have  refused  to  divide  the 
parish  until  the  old  church  has  been  enlarged. 
The  church  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity, being  a mere  parallelogram  on  plan, 
about  70  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  6 in.  wide,  without 
aisles  or  chancel.  It  is  almost  entirely  without 
decorative  features,  but  impresses  by  its  absence 
of  pretension.  It  retains  its  original  roof,  which 
is  ceiled  and  is,  apparently,  in  good  preservation, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  firm  line  of  the  ridge 
externally  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
slating.  The  walls  are  of  flint,  with  fire-stone 
quoins,  and  are  coated  with  rough-cast,  portions 
of  which  have  been  removed  in  places,  it  would 
seem,  with  a view  to  its  entire  removal.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  if  there  is  such  an  intention,  that 
it  will  not  be  carried  into  effect,  as  it  will 
certainly  render  the  church  damp.  On  the 
south  wall,  near  the  altar,  is  a small  brass, 
removed  from  a ledger  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  to  Thomas  Scudamore,  described  as  a 
servant  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James 
for  forty-seven  years,  who  died  in  1626.  On 
the  opposite  wall  is  an  upright  ledger  with  a 
brass,  to  the  memory  of  John  Shephard,  knight, 
who  died  in  1520,  with  effigies  of  himself,  his 
two  wives,  and  their  eighteen  children.  There 
are  marble  tablets  on  the  north  wall  to  a 
Countess  of  Mansfield,  who  died  in  1860,  and 
her  daughter,  who  died  in  1880,  and  were 
buried  in  the  church,  and  a similar  tablet  to 
Lady  Vernon,  who  died  in  1853.  Dr.  Stukeley, 
in  his  account  of  the  Brill,  prefixed  to  his 
“Iter  Boreale,”  supposes  that  the  church 
stands  within  the  site  of  a Roman  camp,  which 
was  Caesar’s  second  station  after  he  had  passed 
the  Thames.  Lysons  asserts  that  the  name 
of  the  place  denotes  a royal  residence,— per- 
haps, of  some  of  the  Saxon  monarchs.  It  is 
certainly  a place  of  great  antiquity,  Edward 
the  Confessor  having  made  a grant  to  West- 
minster Abbey  of  one-third  of  the  fruit  growing 
in  his  woods  there. 

Manchester. — On  Easter  Eve  the  reredos 


erected  in  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  in  memory  of  the  first  and  late 
rector,  was  unveiled  immediately  before  the 
evening  service.  The  central  feature  is  a cross 
of  white  alabaster,  6 ft.  high,  with  a back-ground 
of  red  veined  marble,  and  which  stands  under 
a boldly -projecting  canopy  supported  by  shafts. 
At  either  side  of  this  central  oross  and  canopy 
are  two  arches  with  back-grounds  of  coloured 
alabaster,  and  which  contain  carving  emble- 
matical of  the  eight  Beatitudes.  On  each  side 
of  the  head  of  the  canopy  are  five  cusped 
arches.  A battlemented  cornice  completes  the 
structure  at  the  top.  Immediately  above  the 
Communion-table  is  a shelf  of  red  marble  ; and 
beneath  the  foot  of  the  cross  are  carved  the 
words  “ Till  He  Come.”  The  narrow  spaces 
between  the  reredos  and  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  filled  with  a diaper 
of  terra-cotta  and  stone.  The  design  has  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor, 
architects,  of  Manchester.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Earp  & Hobbs,  under  the 

superintendence  of  the  architect. A carved 

oak  pulpit,  and  lofty  pyramidal  canopy,  have 
recently  been  placed  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Manchester.  They  have  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Medland  & Henry  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester, who  suggested  the  canopy,  as  a sound- 
ing-board was  necessary  to  enable  the  preacher 
to  be  heard  at  all,  and  also  to  relieve  a certain 
baldness  in  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
church. 

Holbeck.  — The  Church  of  St.  Matthew, 
Holbeck,  after  having  been  closed  during  up- 
wards of  three  months  for  alterations  and  re- 
decoration, was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  on  Saturday  last.  Holbeck  Church  is  an 
edifice  capable  of  accommodating  more  than 
1,000  worshippers.  Prior  to  the  alterations  it 
was  furnished  with  the  old-fashioned,  uncom- 
fortable, and  unsightly  Btraight-backed  pews,  in 
five  of  which  there  were  tables.  The  entire 
body  of  the  church  has  now  been  seated  with 
open  pitch-pine  benches  of  a uniform  size,  the 
seats  being  covered  with  carpet.  The  windows 
in  the  nave  have  been  reglazed,  and  the  walls 
painted  in  light  colonrs  so  as  to  relieve  the 
interior  of  its  heavy  appearance.  Formerly  the 
gallery  ran  to  the  chancel  opening,  but  now  the 
ends  are  rounded  off,  with  the  result  that  a con- 
siderable amount  of  additional  light  is  secured. 
The  pulpit  has  been  brought  out  of  the  chancel 
and  placed  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  gallery  front 
has  been  painted  and  all  the  pews  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  church.  The  decoration  of  the 
chancel  and  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Lincoln  and 
London.  The  choir  seats  are  of  pitch  pine, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  organ  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  by  Mr.  Sagar,  of  Leeds. 
Mr.  Nicholson  (Leeds)  is  the  contractor  for  the 
builders’  and  joiners’  work,  and  Mr.  Jackson  for 
the  ordinary  painting  and  glazing.  The  total 
cost  of  the  alterations  and  improvements  will 
amount  to  a little  over  1,0001. 

Aveton  Gifford.  — The  restoration  of  the 
ancient  parclose  screens  which  formerly  stood 
between  the  two  easternmost  bays  of  the  south 
arcade  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at 
Aveton  Gifford,  being  now  completed,  they  have 
just  been  replaced  in  situ,  after  an  absence 
of  sixteen  years  from  the  edifice.  In  the  year 
1869,  being  in  a dilapidated  condition,  and 
seemingly  past  repair,  they  were  removed  from 
the  church,  and  lay  uncared  for  and  almost 
forgotten  in  the  rectory  cellar  until  last  summer, 
when  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Pitman,  the  present  rector, 
felt  constrained  to  restore  them  to  their  original 
position,  and  with  this  end  in  view  enlisted  the 
services  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  their  renovation.  The 
screens  now  re-erected  measure  about  22  ft.  in 
length,  and  show  much  delicate  detail.  The 
lower  panels  on  the  one  side  are  traceried,  and 
on  the  other  are  decorated  by  the  raised 
“ linen  ” pattern.  The  upper  parts  are  of  open 
work,  and  are  surmounted  by  richly-carved 
cornices  and  crestings.  During  the  progress  of 
the  works  just  brought  to  a conclusion,  frag- 
ments of  some  other  screens  were  discovered. 
These  are  to  be  utilised  by  being  formed  into 
screens  destined  to  occupy  the  two  bays  in  the 
north  arcade  immediately  facing  those  now  re- 
erected.  This  additional  work  has  also  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  Hems. 

Farnley. — The  chief  stone  of  St.  Michael  s 
Church,  Farnley,  was  laid  on  Easter  Monday. 
The  church  is  being  built  in  the  place  of  one 
erected  in  1761,  which  has  become  too  small  for 
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he  requirements  of  the  parish.  The  new 
building  will  be  a stone-faced  structure,  with  a 
few  traceried  windows,  and  will  have  a wooden 
porch,  buttressed  sides,  and  picturesque  out- 
line. It  is  designed  to  suit  its  special  position, 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  thick  belt  of  forest 
trees  forming  the  boundary  to  Farnley  Park. 
Internally  the  building  will  consist  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  organ- chamber, 
and  vestries.  On  each  side  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  will  be  an  arcade  of  arches  carried  on 
columns,  and  crowned  with  a range  of  traceried 
windows.  The  roof  will  be  of  unvarnished 
pitch  pine  arranged  in  deep  panels,  with 
moulded  principals  forming  regularly  spaced 
bays.  All  the  walls  of  the  interior  will  be 
faced  with  buff-coloured  terra-cotta  blocks  sup- 
plied by  the  Farnley  Iron  Company,  the  sur- 
face of  which  will  be  varied  by  one  or  two  bands 
of  ornamental  work.  All  the  columns,  arches, 
and  other  stonework  of  the  interior  will  be  of 
red  stone.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Chorley 
& Connon,  of  15,  Park-row,  Leeds  ; the  builders 
being, — Masons,  Messrs.  Wood  & Sons,  Chur- 
well  ; joiner,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Yeadon ; plumber, 
Mr.  J.  Woffenden,  Leeds  ; slaters,  Messrs.  Sharp 
& Harper,  Leeds.  The  entire  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  about  3,900Z.,  exclusive  of  some  of 
the  fittings.  The  accommodation  will  be  for 
420  worshippers,  exclusive  of  the  choir.  Towards 
this  sum  2,750 Z.  has  already  been  raised,  1,000Z. 
being  the  gift  of  the  Farnley  Iron  Company, 
and  another  1,000Z.  that  of  Mr.  Porson,  who  laid 
the  chief  stone. 

Queensbury. — Queensbury  Church  was  re- 
opened on  the  2nd  inst.,  after  beiDg  closed 
eighteen  months  for  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment. The  church  was  built  about  forty  years 
ago.  For  a long  time  it  answered  tho  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  Queensbury,  but  during 
late  years  it  has  been  too  small  for  the  increasing 
number  of  attendants.  With  the  development 
of  the  business  of  Messrs.  John  Foster  & Son, 
the  population  has  gradually  increased.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  church  for 
renovation  accommodation  was  afforded  for 
about  800  worshippers,  and  all  the  seats  were 
occupied.  By  the  recent  alterations  150  addi- 
tional seats  have  been  provided.  The  exten- 
sions and  improvements  have  been  carried  out 
at  a cost  of  about  5.000Z.,  which  has  been  de- 
frayed by  members  of  the  Foster  family.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  improvements  is  the 
erection  of  a chancel,  built  from  designs  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Healey  & Healey,  architects, 
of  Bradford,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
various  works  have  been  carried  out.  In  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  building  the  chancel 
is  in  the  Early  English  style.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  chancel  has  been  placed  the  new  organ, 
the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Foster.  The 
oak  screen  and  choir  stalls  have  been  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Marsh,  Jones,  & Cribb,  of  Leeds. 
The  renovations  in  the  church  have  been  of  a 
complete  character.  The  old-fashioned  high- 
backed  pews  have  been  replaced  with  seats  of 
pitch-pine.  The  stained-glass  window  in  the 
chancel,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
has  been  given  by  the  sons  of  the  late  John  and 
Ruth  Foster,  in  memory  of  their  parents.  It 
is  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster. 
The  window  in  the  south  aisle,  by  Messrs.  Win- 
field (late  Camm  Bros.),  of  Birmingham,  is  given 
by  Mrs.  W.  Foster  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
husband.  The  various  works  in  connexion  with 
the  alterations  and  additions  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  following  firms Mason  work, 
Messrs.  Michael  Firth  & Son,  Queensbury; 
carving  work,  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of 
London ; joiner’s,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  Brad- 
ford; plastering,  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Bradford; 
painting,  Mr.  Harland,  Bradford  ; heating 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Clapham  Bros.,  of  Keighley; 
plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  Michael  Stocks’ 
Queensbury;  slating,  Mr.  James  Smithies,  of 
Ureat  Horton ; lightning  conductor,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Bradford;  tiling,  Messrs.  Taylor  & Parsons, 
Bradford.  The  gas-standards  and  altar-rail 
have  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Dutton  & Power 
of  Manchester. 

. Penzance.— The  parish  church  of  St.  Madron 
is  about  to  be  restored  under  Mr.  Seddine’s 
directions.  The  church  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  it  is  the  mother-church  of  Penzance. 

Iron  Storehouses  for  the  War  Depart- 

f163 T' ,~Having  completed  their  Suakim  con- 
tract, Messrs.  Clarke,  Bunnett,  & Co.,  Limited 
nm61Ted  further  instructions  from  the 
a C6S  n?  I fecfc  iron  8torehouses  at  the 
Royal  Army  Clothing  Dep6t,  Pimlico. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Edrjbaston  ( Birmingham ). — The  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  Stirling-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
has  lately  been  opened  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dale, 
M.A.  Although  intended  eventually  as  a lecture- 
hall  and  school-building,  the  present  structure 
has  been  adapted  and  fitted  as  a place  of 
worship  for  the  society  and  congregation,  who 
will  at  once  take  possession  of  it.  The  archi- 
tect has  adopted  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, but  has  subordinated  it  to  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained,  namely,  the  adaptation 
of  the  building  for  its  present  and  future  uses. 
It  has  a central  hall  lighted  with  clearstory 
windows,  with  rooms  opening  out  of  it.  The 
new  chapel  has  been  designed  to  consist  of  a 
main  hall,  60  ft.  by  23  ft.,  with  ten  compart- 
ments or  class-rooms  adjoining  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  various  classes  when  under 
instruction.  These  rooms,  which  are  about 
12  ft.  square,  are  divided  from  the  principal 
apartment  by  glazed  and  revolving  partitions 
and  curtains,  so  that  when  required  they  can 
all  be  made  available  for  congregational  pur- 
poses. Provision  is  also  made  for  the  addition 
of  other  class-rooms  when  necessary,  and  the 
position  of  the  superintendent’s  desk  enables 
him  to  overlook  the  whole  of  the  class-rooms 
when  occupied  by  the  scholars.  Including  the 
class-rooms,  the  interior  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  55  ft.  by  60  ft.  In  place  of  the 
conventional  pulpit  there  is  a rostrum  at  the 
recessed  end  of  the  building,  and  the  floor  is 
fitted  with  pews  and  chairs  for  a congregation 
of  400  persons.  On  the  site,  however,  there  is 
ample  space  for  the  future  erection  of  what 
may  be  called  the  chapel  proper,  to  seat  800 
persons.  The  building  is  lighted  by  an  im- 
posing window  at  the  main  entrance,  and  by 
several  side-lights,  all  of  which  are  glazed  in 
lead  with  coloured  and  tinted  glass.  The  chapel 
is  built  of  red  bricks  with  red  stone  dressings, 
and  a half-timbered  gable.  The  cost  of  the  new 
chapel  and  the  circuit  extension  scheme  is  some- 
thing over  3,OOOZ.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewen 
Harper,  of  57,  Colmore  - row,  Birmingham, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  James  Smith  & Sons, 
builders,  of  Great  Tindal-street. 

Teignmouth. — The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Teign- 
mouth  has  been  reopened,  after  enlargement. 
The  building  has  been  lengthened  by  the  taking 
in  of  a portion  of  the  school-room,  and  a new 
school- room  has  been  constructed.  The  whole 
of  the  old-fashioned  pews  have  been  removed, 
and  open  pitch-pine  benches  substituted.  A 
new  rostrum  takes  the  place  of  the  pulpit,  and 
immediately  behind  and  above  it  has  been  fixed 
a large  stained-glass  window.  The  chapel  has 
also  been  newly  painted  and  decorated,  both 
inside  and  out,  aud  the  result  has  boen  to  give 
the  whole  building  a much  lighter  appearance. 
By  the  enlargement  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  about  150  additional  worshippers, 
and  the  building  will  now  seat  600.  The  im- 
provements have  been  carried  out  at  a cost, — 
including  the  price  of  the  land  for  the  new 
school-room, — of  between  1,400Z.  and  1,500Z. 
The  work  has  been  executed  (from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  John  Watson,  architect,  of  Torquay)  by 
Mr.  John  J.  Hayman,  contractor,  the  joiner’s 
work  having  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  R.Valeutine. 

Truro. — St.  Mary’s  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Truro, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  renovation  and  altera- 
tions involving  a total  cost  of  about  2,000 Z. 
Open  seats  of  pitch  pine  have  replaced  the  old 
pews.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  plans,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  architect. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  W.  Battershill,  of 
Truro,  the  sub-contractors  being,  — Mr.  W. 
Glasson  for  glazing  and  decorating,  Messrs.  M. 
& J.  Clemens  for  the  masonry,  Messrs.  Cock  & 
Son  for  the  plumbing,  and  Messrs.  Smith  & Son, 
Birmingham,  for  the  ornamental  ironwork.  The 
organ  has  been  re-voiced,  and  several  stops 
added  to  it,  by  Messrs.  Brewer  & Co.,  of  Truro. 

Scarborough.  — On  the  2nd  inst.  twelve 
memorial  stones  were  laid  in  connexion  with 
the  new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  which  is 
being  erected  on  the  South  Cliff  at  Scarborough. 
The  building  will  occupy  a prominent  position 
at  the  corner  of  Prince  of  Wales-road  and 
Ramshill-road.  It  is  designed  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  will  consist  of 
nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  which,  together 
with  an  end  gallery  over  the  vestibule,  will 
accommodate  about  550  persons.  A large 
lecture-room  and  two  class-rooms  are  arranged 
at  the  back  of  the  chancel  end,  the  organ- 


chamber  opening  into  the  nave  and  chancel : 
with  wide  arches.  A spire  will  occupy  a pro- 1 
minent  position  at  the  south-west  corner.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Morley  & Woodhouse,  of  i 
Bradford  and  Bolton.  The  total  cost,  including 
spire,  will  be  about  5,OOOZ. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOET. 

March  24. 

By  John  Lbbs. 

Aslistead,  Surrey — A plot  of  freehold  land £633  j 

Reigate,  Nutley-road— A freehold  chapel  and  plet 

of  land 4001 

March  26. 

By  Buckland  & Sons. 

Windsor,  “ The  Grove  House  Estate  "—34  plots  of 

freehold  land 3,865 ![ 

March  30. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Old  Eent-road — Freehold  ground-rent  of  100/.  a 

year,  reversion  in  26  years 7,6601 

Abbey  Wood,  Kent — “The  Cottage,"  and  H acre 

part  freehold  and  part  leasehold 1,690* 

By  Torus  & Harding. 

Notting-hill,  Crescent-street — “The  Shamrock” 

Beerhouse,  freehold  770 

By  Huntingdon  & Co. 

Camberwell,  Grove-lane — “ The  Eerlield  Arms,” 

74  years,  ground-rent  20/ 1,610! 

Westbourne  Park— 17,  Southam-street,  77  years, 

ground-rent  71. 10s 400 

By  Haeds,  Vaughan,  & Jenkinson. 

Woolwich,  lligh-street — “ The  Waterman's  Arms," 

beerhouse,  freehold 7001 

March  31. 

By  J.  & W.  Johnson  & Co. 

Bethnal-green— 1 and  2,  Thomas-street,  61  years, 

ground-rent  15/ 3401 

No.  26,  Edward-street,  61  years,  ground- rent  10/.  360: 

Nos.  14  and  16,  Matilda- street,  16  years,  ground- 

rent  3/.  5s 186; 

No.  4,  Russia-lane,  17  years,  ground-rent  21.  16s.  1101 

By  Debknham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  & Bridgewater. 

Clapton-common — 29,  freehold  1,760';, 


Leith  Hill,  burrey — The  freehold  residence,  “ Lay- 

lands,”  und  36a.  Or.  17p 2,160 

Seven  freehold  cottages,  and  la.  Or.  20p 110. 

By  Farbdrothkr,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 

Grosvenor-square  — 4,  Upper  Brook-street,  and 

stabling,  21  years,  ground-rent  200/ 6,000  ', 

Borough — 2,  3,  and  4,  Blaeknian-street,  and  2,  Great 

Dover-street,  20  years,  ground-rent  300/ 1,300  * 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Tottenham— 36  and  38,  Vicarage-road,  freehold 460  > 

A plot  of  freehold  land  27  : 

KiDgsland—  33,  Buckingham -road,  38  years,  ground- 

rent  31.  10s 340  ; 

Islington— 88  and  90,  Southgate-road,  34  years, 

ground-rent  7/.  4s 806  * 

Finchley — 5 and  9 to  12  even,  Torrmgton-terrace, 

80  years,  ground-rent  47/.  10s 3,026  ! 

Notting-hill — An  improved  ground-rent  of  10/.  a 

year 80 

Edg ware-road — 123  aud  126,  Church-street,  and  the 

Temperance  Hall,  16  years,  ground-rent  85/.  ...  900  < 

Holloway—  66  Penn-road,  69  years,  ground-rent  10/.  630  - 

By  W.  Hall. 

Holt,  Wilts — Freehold  house  and  la.  Or.  9p 210  ( 

Accommodation  land,  22a.  Or.  22p.,  freehold 1,900  < 

April  1. 

By  Messrs.  Elgood. 

Hyde  Park — 38,  Albion-street,  37  years,  ground- 

rent  10/.  10s 1,660  i 

Regent's  Park — 61,  Upper  Gloucester-place,  36 

years,  ground-rent  22/.  8s 860  ( 

April  2. 

By  C.  C.  Taylor  & Son. 

Stepney— 2 to  7,  Angel-alley,  copyhold  616  ! 

By  Dale  & Son. 

Mile-end — 46,  Harford-street,  32  years,  no  ground- 

re  Dt  355 

No.  155,  Skidmore-street,  27  years,  ground-rent 
21.  10s 220  t 

Lower  Clapton, — 41,  Elderfield-road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  6/.  10s 300  ( 

By  Marsh,  Milner,  & Langton. 

8horeditch— 42,  Duke-street,  freehold 355  l 


Church.  Furniture  and  Fittings. — Among  : 
the  works  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
of  London  and  Birmingham,  for  use  at  Easter,  ■ 
are  a carved  oak  reredos  for  Kirkby  Ravens- 
worth  Church,  and  an  oak  pulpit  for  the  Church  r 
of  Magourney,  Ireland.  They  have  also  in  r 
band  a memorial  pulpit  for  Ballycastle  Church,  * 

in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  of  Ripon. Messrs. ! 

White  & Sons,  of  Oxford-street,  London,  have  i 
just  completed  some  wrought-iron  screens,  i 
wrought-iron  entrance-door  binges,  polished  : 
brass  altar-rails,  and  polished  brass  chandeliers,  ! 
&c.,  for  St.  Agnes’s  Church,  Liverpool ; also  i 
some  work  of  a kindred  character  for  St.  ; 
George’s  Church,  Cullercoats,  near  Newcastle. 

Bromley  Sewers.— Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  i 
Surveyor  to  the  Bromley  Local  Board,  writes 
to  say  that  the  sewers  reported  upon  by  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  and  referred  to  in  a “ Note”  in  : 
our  last  (p.  474),  were  not  designed  by  him: 
(Mr.  Cregeen),  nor  carried  out  under  his  super* . 
intendence. 
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Cfrt  Siiibcnt’s  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  — X. 

E have  now  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  both  the  operations  of 

changing  the  projection  planes,  and 

f rotating,  which  are  to  descriptive  geometry 
s the  four  rules  to  arithmetic,  the  follow- 
ng  problems  will  show  us  the  method  of 
easonincj  we  use  in  attacking  any  new  ques- 
ion  we  may  have  to  solve.  We  begin  first 
ty  analysing  the  question  and  finding  out  what 
,re  the  divers  conditions  which  the  result  muse 
atisfy.  Most  often  there  is  an  infinity  of 
dements  (points,  lines,  or  surfaces)  which  would 
latisfy  each  one  of  the  conditions,  and  we  have 
o determine  the  series  of  elements  which  would 
latisfy  these  conditions  taken  separately;  if 
imongst  the  divers  series  of  elements  there  be 
my  one  element  in  common,  then  that  element 
[point,  line,  or  surface)  will  satisfy  all  the  condi- 
;ionsof  the  problem,  and  therefore  it  is  the  result 
required.  A very  simple  example,  taken  from 
slane  geometry,  will  illustrate  our  mode  of 
reasoning.  We  are  asked  to  find  out  a point 
situated  at  say  half  an  inch  from  a point  0 and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  a point  r. 

The  first  condition  will  be  satisfied  by  all  the 
points  of  the  circle  of  i in.  radius  round  the 
centre,  0,  the  second  condition  by  all  the  points 
cf  the  circle  fin.  radius  round  the  centre,  r.  It 
is  evident  that  the  points  a and  b,  where  the 
circles  intersect  one  another,  satisfy  both  condi- 
tions of  the  problem,  and  are,  therefore,  the 
points  required.  (See  fig.  51.) 


® O 


simultaneously  both  conditions.  A plane  is 
determined  when  it  contains  two  straight  lines; 
of  course  the  requisite  plane  must  contain  the 
line  A,  condition  number  one  ; on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  given 
plane  P contain  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
P ; that  is  condition  number  two.  Therefore, 
if  through  a point,  C,  of  the  line  A we  draw  a 
line,  F,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  P,  then  the 
plane  Q,  which  contains  the  lines  A and  F,  will 
satisfy  both  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  plane  required.  (The  projections 
of  a line  perpendicular  to  a plane  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  traces  of  the  plane.)  (See 
fig.  52.) 

We  have  gone  folly  into  the  preceding 
problem  so  as  to  initiate  the  student  in  think- 
ing for  himself ; for  we  should  be  very  sorry  if 
he  only  got  from  us  rule-of-thumb  learning,  with 
a bundle  of  recipes  for  solving  a certain  number 
of  problems,  and  no  more.  In  the  following 
problems  we  shall  cut  our  explanations  short, 
and  leave  the  student  the  task  of  reconstituting 
for  himself  the  general  argument  on  which  each 
solution  is  based. 

Through  a point,  C,  carry  a straight  line,  I,  so  as 
to  meet  two  other  straight  lines,  A and  B. 

We  first  draw  a plane,  P,  passing  through  the 
point  C and  the  line  A ; then  we  draw  another 
plane,  Q,  passing  through  the  point  C and  the 
line  B,  the  intersection  of  these  two  planes  is 
the  line  I required.  The  student  will  do  well 
to  carry  out  these  operations  on  paper,  but  as 
they  offer  no  novelty  we  shall  dispense  with 
giving  a figure  for  the  same.  Nevertheless  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  which 
we  shall  often  have  to  solve  in  masonry. 

Through  a given  straight  line,  A,  carry  a plane, 

P,  having  an  inclination  equal  to  the  angle 

given. 

The  horizontal  trace  PA  of  the  plane  passes 
necessarily  through  the  point  a where  the  line 
A enters  the  plane  of  the  plan.  If  by  a point, 
c,  of  the  line  A we  draw  a line,  D,  following  the 
inclination  of  the  plane  P,  the  foot  d of  that 


know  that  inclination  to  be  the  angle  a ; there- 
fore, we  can  draw  Dlu,  the  foot  of  which  is  d1.. 
When  rotating  back  the  line  D to  its  real  posi- 
tion the  foot  d1  describes  an  arc  of  a circle 
around  cA  to  get  to  its  position  d ; we  conclude, 
therefore,  that  PA  is  tangent  to  that  circle.  (See 
fig.  53.) 

Given  the  angle  formed  by  two  straight  lines  and 
the  inclinaiion  of  each  of  them,  find  out  the- 
angle  they  project  on  the  plan. 

We  can  assume  that  the  elevation  plane  con- 
tains one  of  the  straight  lines,  say  C S is  its 
elevation,  and  L T its  plan  ; this  done,  we  shall 
take  the  other  line  through  the  point  S.  If  we 
rotate  it  round  the  axis  S7'S,  wo  know  by  its* 
inclination  its  position  S m1  when  contained  in 
the  elevation  plane,  and  that  in  rotating  the 
point  m describes  a circle  round  SA.  If,  on  the- 
other  hand,  we  rotate  the  line  S m round  the 
first  line,  C S,  as  axis,  we  can  again  draw  it- 
when  contained  in  the  elevation  plane,  for  we 
have  the  angle,  a,  it  forms  with  C S.  The 
point  m will  then  be  in  m11,  and  S m"  will 
equal  Sffl1;  in  rotating  back,  the  elevation  of 
the  point  m will  travel  on  the  line  mnmv,  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  rotation,  C S,  we 


Fig.  51. 

All  the  problems  of  descriptive  geometry  are 
really  as  simple  as  the  above ; they  seem  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  trouble  we  have  of 
realising  what  our  drawings  represent  in  space, 
and  this  we  can  only  succeed  to  do  by  much 
practice. 

Through  a straight  line,  A,  carry  a plane,  Q, 
perpendicular  to  a given  plane,  P. 

In  this  problem  we  have  two  conditions,  for 
: each  of  which  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 


Jrtc.lin&£w7i 

of  c s 


jfn  ell  re, Cl  toorv- 
Of  3 no 
Fig.  54. 


deduct  therefrom  m on  the  circle  formed  by  m>- 
in  the  first  rotation  round  the  axis  SAS  and 
mv  SA  m gives  the  angle  required.  A simpli- 
fication is  obtained  by  the  fact  that  C m is 
equal  to  Cm";  therefore,  by  drawing  a circle* 
round  C,  with  radius  C m",  we  get  m at  its 
intersection  with  the  circle  round  SA.  (See- 
fig.  54.) 
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recent  patents. 

ABSTKACT8  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

86,  Combined  Door-knocker  and  Bell. 
Hepburn.  . 

Causing  the  knocker  and  bell  to  sound  simul- 
taneously when  the  knocker  is  used,  the  prolonga- 
tion or  rod  at  its  point  passing  through  the  door 
strikes  on  a bell.  The  rod  may  strike  the  edge  of  a, 
bell,  supported  on  a central  stud,  or,  in  anot^r 
modification,  a bell- crank  lever  may  be  substituted 
for  the  rod,  one  end  of  the  toer  bo.ng  earned 


Fig.  53. 


line  D will  be  another  point  of  P7‘.  If  round 
vertical  axis,  c*  c,  we  rotate  the  line  D until  it  be 


answers  ; an  infinite  number  of  planes  will  pass  m„r«  m«  u — 

1 tough  the  hue  A,  and  an  infinite  number  of  verta ITatfon  pllne,^  tto  elevation  of 
planes  will  be  perpendicular  to  any  given  plane  6 . 6 M Hs  Preal  inohnation.  We 

P ; but  there  is  one  plane  which  will  satisfy  j D wil  g 


TOr  MB  IUU,  UUS  vue*  - . , V , ... 

through  the  door  to  bear  against  the  tip  of  the 
knocker.  The  metal  piece  against  which  the 
kuocker  usually  strikes  is  preferably  dispensed  with, 
and  a strip  of  leather  may  be  used  to  further  deaden 
the  sound. 

125,  Hydraulic  Lift.  A.  Clark. 

The  dead  load  of  the  cage  rams,  &c.,  is  counter- 
balanced  by  a supplementary  ram  working  in  an 
independent  cylinder,  which  is  kept  in  constant 
communication  with  the  pressure  supply.  The 
diameter  of  the  ram  is  such  that  it  cannot  raise  the 
cTge  by  itself,  thereby  enabling  the  cage,  when 
empty,  to  descend. 
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221,  S aspending  Corrosive  Action  of  Acids 
Ac.  D.  Urqubart. 

The  corrosive  action  of  acids,  &c.,  is  suspended 
by  mixing  them  with  absorbent  substances,  such 
infusorial  earth.  The  mixtures  thus  obtainable  are 
useful  for  many  purposes,  disinfectants,  cleaning 
metals,  &c. 

512,  Kitchen  Kanges.  J.  Dean. 

Consists  in  forming  a hot-air  chamber  by  a metal 
casing  surrounding  the  oven,  and  fastening  the  same 
to  the  range,  thus  making  the  range  complete  in 
itself,  and  easily  set  in  position. 

1,088,  Ventilating  Drain-pipe.  J.  Becket. 

An  open  pipe  of  U-shaped  cross-section  is  inserted 
in  the  house-drain  between  the  house  and  the  sewer. 
On  each  side  of  the  pipe  the  brickwork  is  built  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  opening  at 
the  top  is  covered  by  a grating.  These  pipes  may 
be  utilised  to  form  a continuous  open  drain,  in 
•which  case  the  brickwork  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  gratings  are  laid  immediately  on  the  pipes. 

6,388,  Parquet  Flooring.  H.  A.  Duprene, 
Paris. 

The  strips  or  boards  which  form  the  floor  are 
•supported  by  an  under  floor  or  joists,  and  pre- 
vented from  shifting  by  tongues  of  wood  or  metal 
which  fit  into  suitable  grooves  made  in  the  ends  of 
the  strips,  the  use  of  nails  or  screws  being  entirely 
■dispensed  with. 

12,478,  Roller  Blind.  J.  E.  Hopkinson. 

A groove  is  made  along  the  edge  of  the  roller, 
cither  from  one  end  of  the  roller  or  at  intervals ; 
into  this  a strip  or  strips  of  heavy  metals  is  placed  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  blind 
which  is  unrolled. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

March  27.  3,910,  T.  Wood,  Improvements  in 
Hollers  for  Kitchen  Ranges,  &c.— 3,916,  E.  Omerod 
and  W.  Horne,  Rendering  Cements  Luminous  and 
Damp  Proof. — 3,932,  J.  Homan,  Improvements  in 
Fireproof  Floor.— 3,945,  D.  Putzevs,  Alarm  Ex- 
tmcteur  of  Fires  in  Chimneys. 

March  28.-3,956,  H.  Steven  and  W.  More,  Im- 
provements in  Spiral  and  other  Stairs  constructed 
principally  of  Iron.-3,958,  H.  Steven  and  W.  More 
Improvements  in  Sewer  Traps.— 3,965,  E L Ran- 
some,  Improvements  in  Constructing  and  Carrying 
up  Concrete  Walls  and  other  Structures,  and  in 
Apparatus  for  same. 

q ^ta\rh  F‘  Wildog°se,  Improved  Safety 

Sash  Ventilation  Bolt.— 4,018,  E.  and  E.  H.  LudlovT 
Adjusting-  and  Attaching  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles.  ’ 
March  31.-4,050,  W Willetts  and  H.  Ball  Im- 
provements in  Rock  Drills.— 4,067,  C.  H.  James 
Improvements  in  Latches  or  Fastenings  for  Doors 
and  Furniture. -4,078,  H.  Gilchrist  and  C.  Bellamy 
•Cons. ruction  of  Gas  Pliers  and  Gas  Tongs.— 4 081  ’ 

4 084aCr  e,RI^r0Ven?6Dts  iD  HeatiuS  Apparatus.- 
• -i  Kedfern>  Improvements  in  Bakers’  and 
3 ",  O'ens-4  0S6,  W.  T.  and  C.  Smith,  Math”, 
matical  Drawing  Instrument  or  Compass. 

'{  1,'n74w)5wJ-'l  TaJ,!Sr'  InJPr0Ted  Look  Farm'- 
ii  j ' Combined  Latch  and  Bolt 
' 4»f19»  £ Benn,  Improvements  in  Cutter 
I ’ °\°°'  Holders  for  Turning,  Planing,  and 
Shaping  Machinery.— 4,125,  S.  Low,  jun.,  Apparatus 
40127r°FU°Fg  Upcast  Draught  in  VentSion— 
4,12/  h.  Cooper  and  J.  Stanley,  an  Imnroved 
Manufacture  of  Polishing  Material.  — 4,1 3L  H 
Walker  and  G.  Clark,  Improvements  in  Dust 


for  Storage. — 12,181,  W.  Bahre,  Apparatus  for 
Preventing  the  Slamming  of  Doors. — 8,899,  C. 
Wenner,  Ventilation  of  Buildings.  — 2,825,  F. 
Grisler  and  A.  Logemann,  Smoke-consuming 
Furnaces. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Apbil  11. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Northumberland 
Avenue  Hotel.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  April  13. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  Dixon  Gibbs  on  “Thi 
Distribution  of  Electrical  Energy  by  Secondary  Gene' 
rators.”  7.30  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  of  Great  Britain.— Second 
Annual  Dinner  (St.  James's  Hall  Restaurant).  7pm 
Tuesday,  Apbil  14. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr . W.  Shelford  “On 
Rivers  running  into  Tideless  Seas,  illustrated  by  the  River 
Tiber."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  16. 


Society  of  Arts.— ( 1)  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  on  “The 
Removal  of  House  Refuse  Independently  of  Sewage.’  ’ (2) 

nn.q  Tin  wlzoolnx-  nn  “ A 4V.«  *1. - ai 


Dr.  Thomas  Hawkesley  on  " A Proposal  forThQ0 Abolition 
of  Water-Carriage  in  the  Removal  of  Effete  Organic 
Matter  from  Towns."  8 p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

British  Archceoloyical  Association.  — Mr  E Maunde 
Thompson,  F.S.A.,  on  "Archbishop  iElfric’s  Vocabu- 
lary. ’ 8 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.— Mr.  IE.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  will  read  “Some  Notes  on  the  Churches  of 
London."  7.3)  p.m. 

3 Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— Council  Meeting. 

Thursday,  April  16. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— Mr 
George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on  " Architecture'^  the  Ninei 
teenth  Century."  8 p.m. 

Institution  'of  Civil  Engineers  ( Special  Meeting).  — 
Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  on  "Tides  and  Coast-Works." 


Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Professor  Ewin<r 
1 he  Sanitary  Inspection  of  Dwelling-houses."  ° 


—Visit  to  Forth 


Saturday,  April  18. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association 
Bridge  Works  nnd  Rosyth  Castle. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society  —Visits  to  St.  Giles’s 
Church  Cnpplegate  (3.3)  p.m.);  and  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
Birch111  4,J'J  p md>  under  1,10  guidanoe  of  Mr.  G.  H] 


Stistcllmua. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

W-  Watson,  Improvements  in  Decorative 

St1n?rniKH  , Des,K”s'7,96».  A.  Graham  Self. 
? 379s  Bolt-fastenars  tor  Cupboard  Doors,  fat— 

1 848  F NpaTa,ad'  Ventilating  Chimney  Top— 
Pries’  ?-■  ,[odanL'  An.  ImP™™d  File. — 2 035)  C. 

2 77l’  J R (W  ?urn,ng  and  Drying  Bricks— 
~Y  o’  K-  ^ast f Apparatus  for  Setting  the  Teeth 

OkSr-  7 1.’094'  Wi  SharP'  Contraction  and 

Glazmg  of  Street  and  other  Lamps.— 3,179  C 
Nokes,  Pulley-wheels  for  Chandeliers,  &c!-3191 
A.  Sweet  Improved  Cisterns.  — 3,230,  H Ta’vlor' 

fee  -V3 *™*r*»U  Covers^ 

-3  349  F ^’S-«CoUw\rCroS3  SPrin£  Tip  Cart. 

0,.54y,  h.  Biggs,  Spring  Hinge,— 3,396  H Sans 
Improvements  in  Hinges.— 3,409,  S Hellver  Tm' 
provements  in  Pedestal  Water-closets  and  M^T 
“477SaiT8'  W’|464’R'  ?VSedl  rinahing  Cisterns— 

Ventilating  cZls— 2 964  °r 

ments  in  Brick  and  other  Kilns  -3  000  q f'0'’-' 


proof  Walls—  3 422  D Thomson  1 “d0,iaId.  Damp-  to  fulfil  their  agreetr 

Ventilating— 3,512,’  E.  Semmerfirid,  Adjuring  and  ' actl<m  of  the  company  in  asking  Pariia7 

Fixing  Door  Knobs  to  their  Spindles!  Jg“  ™ent.to  do  awa7  with  the  obli,  ' - 


^The  Proposed  Gordon  Memorial  Hos- 
pital.—The  choice  of  Port  Said  for  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a Gordon  Memorial 
Hospital  appears  to  be  adversely  commented  on 
by  professional  and  public  opinion  in  Egypt 
It  is  strongly  urged  that  by  far  the  most  suit- 
able place  is  Alexandria.  It  is  the  seaport  of 
Egypt,  the  centre  of  commerce,  and  has  a 
population  of  nearly  200,000.  Port  Said  is  an 
outlandish  insanitary  little  town,  with  only 
12,000  people,  of  whom  about  six  families  are 
English.  There  is  no  highway  to  it  from  any 
part  of  Egypt  except  from  Suez  by  the  Canal 
and  ships  passing  through  the  Canal  do  not 
stop  at  Port  Said.  Nor  is  there  any  railway 
communication  with  it,  so  that  a hospital  there 
could  benefit  only  an  odd  seaman  landed  from  a 
passing  vessel,  or,  perchance,  a Btray  traveller 
In  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  exten- 
sive shipping,  as  the  import  and  the  export  city 
of  Egypt,  a large  number  of  British  seamen 
every  year  are  landed  for  resident  treatment  in 
a hospital.  For  this  they  have  to  depend  on 
foreign  institutions,  and  are  attended  by  nurses 
that  do  not  always  speak  their  language 
English  residents,  also,  in  the  towns  and  villas 
of  Egypt,  that  have  no  real  home  where  fBby 
can  be  attended  to  during  sickness,  go  to  hospital 
in  Alexandria  as  the  commercial  centre,  and 
could  not  go  to  Port  Said  for  want  of  railway 
communication. — Lancet. 

The  Remova1  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Old 
^aywnridge;,—At  the  month]y  meeting  of  the 
Perth  Town  Council  on  Monday,  Lord  Provost 
Martin  referred  to  the  successful  issue  of  the 
litigation  of  the  town  against  the  North  British 
Railway  to  have  the  ruins  of  the  old  Tay 
Bridge  removed,  and  said  it  would  be  the  mind 
of  the  Council  that  they  should  give  notice  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  Court  of  Session  for  the 
company  to  fulfil  their  agreement.  Alluding 
to  the  action  of  the  rnmm,iv  65 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

S on  °Fen  l°  appo*iti°nf°r  two  month,. 

and  0,i„L0rSe7,d-  APPara-tns  for  Forming  Domes 
8 650  J DLR,Hldi'"g‘  iU  C°M™»  aad  Plaster— 
I 779  J ’ I7’Prove““‘»  id  Pi™  Grates— 

BeUs’- 10  sfr°VAp1£arat“B  f°r  Working  Electric 
Stove.  — 11  905  X-  Moosel,  a New  Economical 
11,900,  H.  Curzon,  Collecting  Rain-water 


obligation,  he  said 
that  it  would  form  a most  dangerous  precedent 
were  it  given  effect  to.  r 

St  Bartholomew's,  Smithfleld— We  are 

asked  to  mention  that  the  illustrations  of  the 

0Thfi°!!iOf>.?u  Bartholom<iw-the'Great, 
East  Smithfield,  which  appeared  in  the  Builder 
of  March  -Sth,  were  from  a series  of  photo- 
graphs  taken  by  Messrs.  Bedford  Lemere  & Co., 
JNo.  147,  Strand,  W.C. 


British  Archaeological  Association 

the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  IsL 
Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair  l 
Sheraton  reported  the  discovery  of  the  foi 
tions  of  a small  Norman  chapel,  in  a field) 
Ludlow,  which  has  been  called  “ Chapel  F t 
from  time  immemorial,  although  there  w*| 
record  whatever  of  any  such  building  h;\ 
stood  there.  The  foundations  showed  tl] 
consisted  of  a simple  nave  ending  in  a ij 
circular  eastern  apse.  A few  encausticii 
were  found.  Among  various  antiquities  vj 
were  exhibited  by  different  members  ii 
several  of  the  singular  objects  manufacii 
many  years  ago  by  the  Whitechapel  fir) 
“ Billy  ” and  “ Charley.”  Their  forged  * 
quities  were  exposed  at  the  time  by  Mr.  rf 
Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  and  some  other  r) 
bers  of  the  Association,  but  so  many  oil 
articles  are  still  current  in  old  curiosity  si', 
that,  in  the  interests  of  this  generation  ofy.) 
collectors,  the  selection  exhibited  had  t 
brought  together  by  Colonel  Adams,  FI; 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a cm 
bronze  mounting  of  an  old  English  cabu 
probably  a relic  of  the  Great  Fire, 
elaborate  paper  was  then  read  on  Dome) 
Book,  by  Mr.  W.  de  Grey  Birch,  F.S.A.  \ 
author  treated  at  length  upon  the  origin  oft 
Survey  and  of  the  mode  of  its  compilatj 
pointing  out  that  it  did  not  include  the  extr} 
northern  counties,  probably  on  account  of  t] 
disturbed  condition.  The  three  books  of  Doij 
day  were  fullj  described,  and  the  peculiars 
in  these  pointed  ont,  attention  being  drawl 
the  long  misunderstood  text  of  the  Cambri«( 
shire  portion  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
portance  of  collating  the  various  MSS.  . 
dwelt  upon,  and  it  was  suggested  that  J 
would  afford  abundant  and  useful  work  fcl 
new  Domesday  Society.  A paper  by  Dr.  Ali 
Fryer,  on  ancient  glass,  containing  an  elaboii 
table  of  analysis,  had  to  be  taken  as  read,  owl 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Archaeology  at  University  Colic] 
London. — Arrangements  have  been  madeli 
a course  of  five  lectures  on  Greek  Numismati' 
to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Barclay  V.  U 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
and  Medals  in  the  British  Museum.  Th 
lowing  are  the  heads  of  the  Syllabus  : — Le 
I.  (April  20),  “ Coin-types  and  Religions 
holism, — Portraiture.”  Lecture  II.  (Apri 
“The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Weights 
the  Invention  of  Coined  Money.”  Lectur 
(May  4),  “ Transmission  of  the  Art  of  Cc 
from  Asia  to  Europe.”  Lecture  IV.  (May 
“ The  Trade-routes  from  Greece  to  the  We 
Magna  Grmcia.”  Lecture  V.  (May  18),  1 
Greek  Coinage  of  Sicily  in  the  fifth  cei 
B.C.”  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  i 
diagrams, and  casts  taken  from  the  original  i 
Death  of  Mrs.  G.  T.  Clark,  of  Dow 
— We  notice  with  much  regret  the  anno 
ment  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  ( 
Clark,  F.S.A.  A Cardiff  paper  speaks  in  a 
ciative  terms  of  her  labours  among  the  po 
Dowlais,  a place  which  is  described  as  “ sim 
huge  workshop  covered  with  smoke  and  liar 
with  a howl  which  goes  on  incessantly  nigh 
day.  In  fine  weather  the  east  wind  revels 
sulphur  fumes,  and  in  wet,  habitation,  sar 
the  acclimatised,  is  horrible.  How  la 
refined  and  cultured,  could  elect  to  liv 
such  a spot,  and  devote  their  lives  in 
passionate  labour,  with  all  the  greenness 
gladness  of  the  world  around  them,  untho 
of,  is  one  of  those  facts  which  do  more  to 
port  one’s  faith  than  any  exercise  of  metaph; 
or  philosophy.” 

Wood-block  Flooring.  — Messrs.  Gear 
Walker’s  patent  system  of  wood-block  floe 
has  been  adopted  for  the  New  Science 
Art  Museum  at  Edinburgh.  This  firm  1 
also  received  instructions  to  lay  their  floe 
at  several  other  important  new  buildiDg 
various  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  be 
noticed  Messrs.  Geary  & Walker’s  pa 
system  of  laying  this  kind  of  flooring, 
addition  to  their  method  of  “ keying  ” 
blocks,  they  also  use  a new  composi 
which,  being  very  adhesive,  forms  an  additi 
“ key.”  It  is  claimed  that  this  composi 
also  preserves  the  blocks  and  is  damp-proof 
The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
annual  dinner  of  the  members  will  be  hel< 
Wednesday,  the  29th  inst.,  in  the  Conserva 
of  the  Inventions  Exhibition.  After  the  dii 
there  will  be  an  informal  private  view  of 
Inventions  Exhibition,  more  particularly  of 
electrio  lighting  arrangements. 
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Improvements  at  Burntisland  Harbour. 

]he  new  sidings  and  embankment-wall  com- 
peted at  Burntisland,  at  a cost  of  2,8001.,  are 
iow  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  coal 
raffic.  The  south  hoist,  on  east  quay  of  dock, 
,nd  enlargement  of  return  mains,  were  pro- 
dded by  Messrs.  Armstrong  & Co.,  for  751Z.,  and 
he  same  firm  substituted  an  iron  framework, 
m an  extended  scale,  at  No.  1 hoist,  for  the 
lecayed  wooden  frame,  raising  the  lift  from 
.5  ft.  to  22  ft.,  at  an  expense  of  about  927 l. 
standpipes  and  tanks  have  been  furnished  for 
tfos.  1,  2,  and  3 hoists,  for  relieving  the  back- 
pressure of  the  return  mains,  and  expediting 
he  lowering  of  the  lifts.  A new  chimney, 
.00  ft.  in  height,  is  being  raised  at  the  engine- 
louse,  at  an  estimated  cost,  with  brick  flues,  of 
1007.  Repairs  on  the  dock-heads  are  almost 
jompleted,  at  an  expenditure  amounting  in  the 


aggregate  to  800Z.  The  masonry  has  been 
thoroughly  tied  back  with  strong  iron  rods, 
fixed  to  concrete  blocks,  which  is  expected  to 
obviate  the  shifting  and  cracking  of  the  walls 
in  this  exposed  quarter.  The  work  of  replacing 
the  old  cofferdam  by  a substantial  stone  quay- 
wall,  running  parallel  with  it,  but  taking  in  other 
25  ft.  of  the  tidal  basin,  is  being  carried  out,  in 
successive  contracts,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chalmers. 
This  wall  is  founded  on  bearing-piles,  driven 
down  through  clay  and  mud,  a foundation  being 
thus  secured  at  34  ft.  from  cope  level.  It  is 
built  with  rubble  concrete,  faced  with  ashlar, 
and  the  remaining  600  ft.  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  until  a junction  is  formed  with  the 
embankment  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  harbour. 
The  works  have  all  been  designed  and  super- 
intended by  Mr.  R.  Henderson,  the  resident 
engineer. — Scotsman. 


.bor  Tonbridge  Union  Infirmary,  ai 
Cronk,  architects,  Tunbridgo  Wells, 
plied 

Paramor  & Son,  Margate 

Guliard  A Son,  8outhborough 

Balaam,  Bros.,  London  

John  Jarvis,  Tunbridge  Wells  . 

Edward  Proctor,  Woolwich  

Edward  Wheatley,  Tonbridge  . 
James  Longley,  Crawley  

G.  A F.  Penn,  Pembury 

Staines  A Son,  London  

W.  A T.  Denne,  W aimer  

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover 

P.  Peters,  Horsham 

H.  Webster,  Folkestone 

J.  J . Wise,  Deal  

John  Bingham,  Headcorn 

Foster  A Dicksee,  Kugbr  

Punnett  A Sons,  Tonbridge  .... 

Denne  A Son,  Deal  

Wallis  A Clements.  Maidstont* 

Q.  Austen,  Tonbridge 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Jaking-np  and  Sewering  Factory. road  

Just  Shoots  

taking. up  and  Paving  Roadways,  Ac 

’amps,  Engines,  and  Sludge  Presses 

londuras  Mahogany  

’aintieg  and  Repairs  

fittings,  New  Post-Office,  Exeter  

'avern,  Tilbury  Dock-road 

last-iron  Pipes 

lircular  Reservoir 

Vood  Paving  

Ingine-House 

toad  Material 

loads  and  Sewers,  Chatto's  Estate,  Clapba 

I Common  

tailwav  Stores 

louses  and  Stabling,  South  Acton  Estate  ... 

tepavmg  Carriageway  and  Footways  

Joundary-Wall,  Ac.,  Workhouse  School  .... 

Idditions,  4c.,  to  Orphanage  Buildings 

Public  Baths  and  Free  Library 

Vew  Hospital,  Newbury  

llteration,  Ac.,  Outfall  Sewer  

iteam  Pumping- Machinery  

Extension  of  Filters,  Ulley  Reservoir 
fiew  Municipal  Offices,  Police-courts,  Ac.  .. 

Mini-detached  Cottages  

Srection  of  Six  Small  Houses 

Erection  of  Corn  Exchange 


By  whom  required. 


West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
do. 

Willesden  Local  Board 
do. 

F.  Sage  A Co 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
Com.  of  II. M.  Works  ... 

Seibrooke  A Sons  

Maidstone  Wat.Wks  Co. 
Grdos.  Haslingden  Un. 
Birmingham  Public 

Works  Committee 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 

L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 

A.  Robertson  

Met.  Board  of  Works 
Guardians  of  St.  Mary, 

Islington 

Railway  Servants’ 
Orphanage,  Derby  ... 
Rotherham  Corporation 

The  Committee  

Dover  Corporation 

^ Rotherham  Cor 

Burnley  Corporation  ... 

Proprietors,  Belmont 

Estate,  Sutton  

Abingdon  Corporation 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer, 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Lewis  Angell 

April  14th 

n. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

April  16th 

XX. 

A.  A.  Langley  

do. 

ii. 

Official  

April  17th 

ii. 

E.  C.  Allam  

do. 

ii. 

K.  Easton  A Co 

April  18th 

ii. 

Official  

April  20th 

xxix. 

W.  S.  Till  

do. 

ii. 

— De  Pape  

April  21st 

XX. 

Official  

do. 

XX. 

W.  N.  Dunn 

do. 

ii. 

Official  

April  22nd 

ii. 

C.  N.  Lailey  

do. 

xxix. 

Official  

April  23rd 

W.  Smith  

do. 

ii. 

April  24th 

XX. 

H.  L.  Tacon  

April  25th 

XX. 

H.  G.  Turner  

April  27th 

xxix. 

Official  

April  26th 

11. 

J.  Mansergh 

April  30th 

XX. 

H.  Holtom 

May  13th 

ii. 

— Counew 

Not  stated 

xxix. 

E.  S.  A H.  Boosey  

do. 

XX. 

Chas.  Bell 

do. 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 

Page. 

Lssistant,  Borough  Surveyor’s  Office 

Reading  Corporation  ... 

Not  stated  

do. 

do. 

do. 

April  14  th 
April  16th 
April  21st 
April  22nd 

xviii. 

xviii. 

xviii. 

‘Herk  of  Works  

Jistrict  Surveyor,  East  Kensington  

Wellngtn(Somerst)  L.  B. 
Met.  Board  of  Works 

TENDERS. 

For  new  roads  and  sewers  at  Bognor,  for  Messrs.  Steel, 
!oote,  A Marshall.  Mr.  W.  L.  Barrett,  Assoc.  M.Inst. 

I.E..  eneineer  : — 

J.  W.  Hobbs £4.030  0 0 

A.  T.  Catley  4.  V0  0 0 

Thoe.  Adams 4,299  0 0 

Chas  Chamberlain  4,107  0 0 

W.  H.  Dearlo  . 4,093  0 0 

J.  W.  Holtham  4.085  0 0 

F.  G.  B.  Marshall  3.993  0 0 

Bolton,  Bros.  3,937  0 0 

J.  H.  Etberedgo  3,839  0 0 

Thos.  Rigby  3,832  0 0 

Cook  A 8mith  3,800  0 0 

Arthur  Smith  3,750  0 0 

B.  Cook  A Co 3.741  0 0 

John  Harrison  3,578  0 0 

Chas.  Killingback  3,513  0 0 

Robert  Nicholson 3,496  0 0 

Josh.  Butt  3,438  0 0 

Wm.  Williams  3,350  0 0 

J.  C.  Trueman  3.295  0 0 

Geo,  Newman  (accepted)  3,290  0 0 


For  repairing  roads  for  the  Acton  Local  Board.  Mr. 
. Nichols-  n Lailey  surveyor 

A.  Walker  £6,439  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 6,125  13  3 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall 6,112  0 0 

James  Pizzey 6,817  0 0 

B.  Cook  A Co.  (accepted)  5.545  0 0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  6,6072.3 


For  decorations  at  the  Foresters'  Hall,  Clerkenwell- 
oad,  for  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  : — 

Garrod  £ 247  15  0 ! 

Mann  210  0 0 

Gooden  170  0 0 

Ormiston  167  12  0 

Kin  loch  134  0 0 

Chapman  128  0 0 

Flint-iom  122  11  0 

Hearing  A Sou 109  0 O 

Eades  9)  0 0 

Btevons  87  0 0 1 


For  English  Congregational  Church  and  schools,  Colvryn 
Bay,  North  Wales.  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Rhyl,  North  Wales  : — 

J Plan  A.  Plan  B. 

Foulkes  A Son,  Rhyl £2,550  £2,300 

J.  Berth  Jones,  Llanrwst 2,864  2,2' 64 

Owen  Lloyd,  Colwyn  Bay  ...  2,450  2,263 

J.  Williams  A Son,  Rhyl  2,899  2,077 

A.  Torkington,*  Rhyl  2,720  2,000 

E.  Roberts,  Conway  3,683  1,9/6 

* Plan  B accepted  with  certain  modifications. 


For  rebuilding  13,  15,  and  17,  Gray's  Inn-road,  Holbom 
as  two  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  exclusive  of  shop-fronts 
and  fittings  to  ground-floors  and  basements,  for  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hollington.  Mr.  R.  W.  Crawley,  architect.  12,  Trinity- 
square,  Tower-hill : — 

Spaight  A Co.  (accepted)  £9o5  0 0 

For  Wanstrow  Water  Supply,  for  the  Frome  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority 

Harding #361  12  10 

Piekthall  A Sons  

Read  

Vallis  284  10 

Bodman  A Son 

Barnes 

Smith  

Wilcox 


...£955  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  villas,  at  Woburn  Sand,  for  Mr. 

F.  Moore.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Poole  

Sharrett 

George  

White 

Laughton  

Harrison 

Warton  A Walker  

Young  

For  new  drapery  premises,  for  Messrs^  Barrett  A Green- 
land,  H'gh-street,  ^Hereford.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson, 
architect,  21,  King-street,  Herefonl 

Wm.  Cullis,  Victoria-street,  Hereford  (accepted) . 


£4,270  0 
4,095  10 
4/59  0 
3,960  0 
3.900  0 
3,885  0 
3,853  0 
3,847  0 
3,844  0 
3.698  0 
3.670  0 
3,655  0 
3,654  0 
3,610  0 
3,697  0 
3,590  0 
3,673 
3,480 
3.332 


6 0 


For  the  erection  of  a mission-hall  and  premises  at 
Myrtle-street,  Blackstock-road.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Good- 
child  A Son,  architects,  81,  Finsbury-pavement : — 

Extra  for  Screen. 

Woodward £1,250  C 

Flaxman 1,220  C 

Chessum 1,169  C 

Johnson  1,160  C 

Thomas  Wontner 
Smith  A Son  1,144  C 


..£46 


For  the  erection  of  Baptist  chapel  and  lecture-hall,  St. 
Bencdict's-square,  Lincoln.  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Chapman> 
architect,  London.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Add  if  in 
Pitch-pine. 

Martin  A Sims,  Lincoln £3,390  £75 

J.  A T.  Binns,  Lincoln  3,293  100 

Walter  A Henman,  iHorncastle..  3,065  165 

J.  M.  Harison,  Lincoln 2,982  76 

Richardson,  Leake,  Boston  2,944 


Close,  Brayford-side,  N.  Lincoln  2,929  50 

Baines,  Newark,  Notts 

Knight,  Martin 

Young,  Lincoln 

Greenwood,  Mansfield 

J.  W.  Harison  A Sand,  Lincoln 

Horton,  Lincoln  

Otter  A Broughton,  Lincoln 

J.  B.  llarisson,  Lincoln  

Storey  A Son,  Bourne,  Lincoln  . 

J.  Crosby  A Sons,*  Linooln  2,329 

* Accepted. 


29 
29 

2,823  70 

2.8"0  70 

2,698  75 

2,51)  — 

2,614  35 

2,549  — 

2,490  45 

60 


For  additions  and  improvements  to  the  Bull  and  Busb 
Tavern,  Hampstead.  Mr.  H.  Hnrdwicke  Langston, 
architect,  9,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row.  QuantitieB- 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Uardcastlo  — 

Nightingale  £1,930  0 0 

Falkner  1.895  0 0 

Eady 1,8c 4 0 0 

Johnson  A Co 1,8  >0  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 1,773  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  1.769  0 0 

W.  A11.  Castle 1,768  0 0 

Ridout 1,610  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a class-room  adjoining  the  infant 
school,  for  the  East  Grinstead  School  Board.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Haughton,  architect,  East  Grinstead  : — 

Charlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinstead  £330  0 0 

W.  Pledge,  East  Grinstead 297  0 0 

G.  A.  Taylor,  Forest  Row  265  10  0 

J.  Morris,  Ashurst  Wood 265  0 0 

G.  Quickenden,*  East  Grinstead  250  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  schoolroom,  North  Eud,  East  Grin- 
stead. Mr.  S.  W.  Haughton,  architect:— 

Head  A Wallis.  Lingfield £351  0 0 

8.  Webber.  Crawley  Down  315  0 0 

G.  Beard,  East  Grinstead  307  10  0 

J.  Morris,  Ashurst  Wood  250  0 0 

Charlwood  Bros..  East  Grinstead  23)  0 0 

A Foster,  East  Grinstead 221  0 0 

W.  Pledge,*  East  Grinstead 177  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Edoobanks,  Edenbridge. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Haughton,  architect : — 

Charlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinstead  £249  0 0 

Beale  A Son,  Tunbridge  Wells  235  0 0 

J.  Tooth,  East  Grinstead  235  0 0 

T.  Dives,  Lingfield 23)  16  0 

1).  Smith,  Tonbridge  223  0 0 

J.  Jarvis,  Tunbridge  Wells  215  0 0 

Goodwin  Bros.,*  Edenbridge  18)  0 0 

* Accepted. 

Accented  for  dwelling-house,  bakehouse,  Ac.,  for  Mr. 
Mortimer,  Spring-road,  Bedford.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer„ 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Long  £69j  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  public  baths,  for  the  Corporation  of 
the  Borough  of  Stockport.  Mr.  J.C.  Prestwich  architect, 
Leigh,  near  Manchester.  Quantities  by  the  architect^ 

£ s.  d. 

205  0 0 


..2  0.. 


..  229  0 0 . 
..  198  0 0. 
..  1-48  0 0. 
..  231  0 0. 
..  250  0 0. 
..  297  0 0. 


Cordingley  A Sons...  6,160  ...  293 

Geo.  Parkinson  6.291  ...  255 

Thos.Norbury 6,338  ...  170 

Geo.  Warburton 5,265  ...  208 

John  Matthews  5.120  ...  207 

W.  Winnard  5,050  ...  230 

Wm.  Brown  6,020 

Ralph  Whitell  4,999 

W.  Southern  A Sons  4,9'_o 
F A W.  Meadows  ..  -4,9  "5 

J.  Broadhurst 4,900 

Geo.  Macfarlane 4,850 

R.  Neill  A Sons 4,818 

W.  H.  Brown 4,760 

Peters  A Sons 4,706 

Froggate  A Briggs  J 4,676 
* Extra  for  paving  in  wJ 

Pl+tExriatfhor  roof  boarding  in  lieu  of  plaster  ceilings, 
i Accepted  without  boarding  under  slates. 


6,6-48  0 0 
5,775  0 0 
5,706  0 0 
5,621  0 0* 
5,558  0 0 
5,530  0 0 
6,517  0 0 


300  0 0 ...  5,499  0 0 
215  0 0 ...  5,335  0 0 
208  16  9 ...  6,302  16  9- 
185  0 0 ...  5,275  0 O 
280  0 0...  5,265  0 0 
215  0 0 ...  5,227  0 0 
194  0 0 ...  5,148  0 O 
154  0 0 ...  5,048  0 0 
/O  ...  leu  ...  244  0 0 ...  5.109  0 0 
white  gluzed  bricks  to  bottom  o& 
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For  buildiog  four  workshops,  and  repairing  four  bouses, 
for  Messrs.  Sampson  & Friedlander,  at  Greenfield- street, 
Whitechapel.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  architect,  Loman-street  :— 

Gladding  £976  0 0 

Jas.  A.  Taylor  930  0 0 

Heath  694  0 0 

Isaacs  & Cohen  844  0 0 

Coulson  Bros 780  0 0 

Accepted  for  supplying  steam  lifts  to  factory  at  Vaux- 
5iall,  for  Messrs.  Barrett  & Co.  (Limited).  Mr.  E.  Raw- 
flings,  architect, 3,  Victoria-street,  Westminster: — 
Waygood  & Co £735  0 0 

Accepted  for  sundry  sanitary  works  to  workmen’s  dwell- 
ings, Tabor-street,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  R.  C.  Martin  : — 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons  £875  0 0 

For  new  residence  and  stabling,  Hart-hill,  Luton,  for 
Mr.  J.  Burge.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson,  architect: — 

X-  White  £1,585  0 0 

D.  Parkins 1,559  10  0 

T.  Neville 1,482  0 0 

Slough  Bros 1,475  0 0 

Dunham  A 8on 1,390  0 0 

H.  Spencer 1,315  0 0 

For  alterations  and  addition  to  the  Addington-square 
Baths,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  Sparrow.  Mr.  E.  Marsland 
Architect : — 

Greenwood  £8S9  0 0 

Shiptcj  851  0 0 

£>aher 635  0 0 

Watson,  Dulwich 825  10  0 

Down® 822  0 0 

Thompson  731  10  0 

Accepted  for  alterations  to  Melford  Lodge,  Underhill- 
■road,  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  Paulin.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baynes 
architect J ’ 
T.  Watson,  Dulwich  £150  8 6 

For  house  in  Bath-road,  Reading,  for  Mr.  William 
Weedon.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  architects,  Read- 

Bottrm ••••• £1,016  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

For  rebuilding  1,  Friar- street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  W.  F. 
Blandy.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury,  architects,  Read- 
eng:—  ■"  ’ 

^'ood™lf  £3.087  0 0 3 if  weeks. 

Wornham 2,643  0 0 32 

Higgs  A Sons  2,520  0 0 30  ’’ 

2,490  0 0 24 

Kingerlee  2,295  0 0 20 

8earle 2,290  0 0 27  *’ 

^°7eboild'nc  Vl?  White  House,  Bramley,  near  Guild- 

Si«^?&o^b-er-  Me88r3-  FeBk*  Luno-  & Peak. 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Shalford  ...£2,550  0 0 

Harvey  Brown,  Bromley  ...  2,636  5 3 Dec.  31 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co., 

P,nV«tr9M°V'i 2,600  0 0 Sop.  30 

Puikey,  Milford 2.488  8 2 Dec  31 

T W°biDE 2.473  0 0 Dec.  31 

J . iJottnll,  Reading 2,378  0 0 Nov,  9 

w[?doin“M,‘w  *'  Wallingford  for  Mr.  Fr.nl 

VYeeuon.  Mr.  \V  . Ravenscroft,  architect,  Reading  — 
8m.Ubo.e  £2.626  0 0 

q 41”  2,680  16  6 

T9’  KaadjDG  2,643  0 0 

road  F for' Tl01,  ““.‘j  neW  wa:fhoua«  at  >58,  Old  Kent- 
road,  for  Mr.  A Bennett.  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  architect 
•Choumert-grove,  Peckham  — ’ “rcmlect> 

IS?* » 

Hardiman  A Watts  (accepted)  128  o 8 

reFairs’  a,nd  decorations  to  premises  at 
Messrs’  for  the  Medical  Batterf  Company 

Strand  Bargmsn,  architects,  16,  Essei-stree^, 

j.  m.  M.c.y  & 8^':::::::;;:::::::::;;;;;;  “m  S oi 


For  a new  disinfecting  chamber,  for  the  Bromley  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  surveyor  : — 

George  Gill  £124  0 0 

J.  Taylor  A Son  119  0 0 

T.  Crossley  (accepted)  114  10  0 


For  alteration  of  premises  in  Albion-street,  Leeds 
(lately  occupied  by  the  National  Provincial  Banking  Com- 
pany), for  Messrs.  Ford  A Warren,  solicitors.  Mr.  Thos. 
VV'iun,  architect,  18,  Park-lane,  Leeds.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

Excavator’s,  Bricklayer’s,  Mason's,  Joiner’s,  and 
Carpenter' s Work, 

John  Hall  Thorp,  Leeds  £598  15  0 

a - ’ 685  18  0 


Franks  A Evans,  Leeds  .. 

Nicholson  A Son,  Leeds.., 

Irwin  A Co.  (accepted)  650  0 0 

Plumber  and  Glazier's  Work. 

Thompson  Bros.,  Leeds 95  0 0 

Lindley,  Leeds  (accepted) 91  0 0 

Plastering 

Franks  A Evans  (accepted) 49  10  6 


For  new  laboratory,  Reading  School.  Messrs.  Chas. 
Smith  A Sons,  architects  : — 

Wornham  

Higgs  A Son  

Woodruff  

Simtnouds  

Bottrill  


..£523  18  0 
..  489  0 0 
,.  487  0 


472  0 0 


470  0 0 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  i 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  I 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt, 


Bath  Stone. 
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Doulting  Freestone. 

f _ The  stone  from  these  quarrici 
is  known  as  the  “Weathsi 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a ver 
crystalline  nature,  and  nr, 
doubtedly  one  of  the  moe 
durable  stones  in  England.  I 


C 18 

3 natu 

j but  finer  in  texture,  and  men 
C suits' ' 


JLs  or  the  pame  crystallim  I 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stonsib 


suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fo: 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  oen  b<| 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  oi< 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  A SONSi 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somersetai 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  j 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyt,] 


Doulting  Free  Stone 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  ad  ! 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE!'! 
Quarry  Owners,  Stond: 
and  Lime  Merchants!!  r 
Stoke  - under  - Hamti 
Ilminster.  [Advtv:/ 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work'll 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quarryu 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albany, 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [AdytY 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavsu 
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EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 
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Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con-ti 
necting  Business  Premises. 
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WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

NNEK,  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers 

11,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  Smaller  Classical  Museums  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy. 

N the  matter  of  clas- 
sical archaeology, 
modern  Italy  is 
doing  her  best  to 
redeem  a mis-spent 
past.  Treasures  of 
art  she  has  always 
cherished  with  an 
eager,  if  somewhat 
ignorant,  rever 
ence  ; the  materia 
of  archeeology,  which  has  an  interest  and 
a charm,  scientific  instead  of  sensuous, 
she  too  often  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Every 
lover  of  art  has  stopped  to  look  at  the 
wonders  of  Greek  vase-painting  gathered 
together  in  careful  selection  in  the  Etruscan 
Museum  of  the  Vatican,  but  every  archceo- 
logical  student  has  ached  with  the  remem- 
brance of  thousands  of  inferior  specimens 
wilfully  broken  up  as  mere  unsaleable  “ roba,” 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tombs  whence  they  were 
dug.  But  such  things  are  of  the  past.  The 
South  sent  her  message  of  beauty  to  the 
North,  and  the  North  has  made  fitting  answer 
by  the  colder  voice  of  science.  On  the  summit 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill  stands  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  there  North  and 
South  have  met  together  and  two, — that  would 
be  foes,  and  should  be  friends,— art  and 
archaeology,  have  kissed  each  other. 

The  right  method  once  inaugurated  in  Rome 
spreads  quickly  to  the  provinces.  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Chiusi,  Orvieto,  Corneto,  and  the  like, 
are  all  learning  that  honour,  and  even  profit, 
come  not  from  the  blazoning  forth  of  one  or  two 
(show  antiques,  and  the  fabrication  of  countless 
ishams,  but  from  the  careful  and  complete 
jexcavation  of  their  own  local  necropolis,  and 
the  systematic  exhibition  and  classification  of 
the  results.  Even  so  late  as  five  years  ago 
:exact  information  was  difficult  to  obtain  in 
my  local  collection.  The  student,  as  opposed 
:o  the  purchaser,  was  a hybrid  to  be  dis- 
couraged. Attentive  study  of  a vase  or  a 
-relief,  was  supposed  to  be  the  preliminary  step 
1:0  a course  of  bargaining  More  vexatious 
,»till,  the  guardianship  of  archaeological 
treasures  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of 
custodians  as  superstitiously  jealous  as  they 
were  ignorant.  The  old  order  is  not  quite 
passed  away,  but  the  new  is  steadily  ad- 
vancing ; the  local  cicerone  still  lives,  and  alas  ! 
(till  lies,  but,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
(iupplanted  by  the  authorised  and  scientifically 
compiled  catalogue.  We  purpose  to  gather 
together  a few  of  the  instances  in  which, 
iipecially  as  regards  collections  of  Greek  vases, 
narked  advance  has  been  made. 


If  we  wish  to  study  Greek  sculpture  we 
must  study  what  has  been  found,  and  still  to 
a large  extent  remains,  in  Greek  lands.  If  we 
want  to  study  Greek  vases  we  must,  owing  to 
the  accident  of  Etruscan  fashion  and  Etruscan 
trade,  study  what  has  been  found  and-  largely 
still  remains  in  Italy.  The  museums  of 
Northern  Italy  are,  naturally,  not  rich  in  art 
treasures,  which  have  been  the  chief  yield  of 
Etruria  ; but  a few  scattered  treasures  have 
found  their  way  into  the  museums  of  Turin 
and  Milan,  though,  because  they  are  isolated, 
not  into  north  Italian  Guide-books.  Egypto- 
logists, of  course,  know  their  Turin,  but  for  the 
classical  student  there  is  a small  collection  of 
Greek  vases,  which  contains  one  specimen  of 
special  interest,  a signed  vase  by  Euthymides. 
Dr.  Klein,  in  his  recent  list  of  signed  vases, 
notes  eleven  by  this  master,  and  to  his  list 
we  may  add  the  Turin  vase  as  a twelfth. 
In  Milan,  if  the  traveller  can  disengage  his 
attention  from  the  sensational  architectural 
splendours  of  the  city,  he  will  find,  in  collec- 
tions given  over  for  the  most  part  to  Mediaeval 
“roba,”  one  or  two  classical  matters  worthy 
of  note.  Foremost  among  these,  in  the  Museo 
Archeologico, — now  in  the  basement  of  the 
Brera  Palace, — is  a very  primitive  bronze  situla. 
It  was  found  in  a grave  near  the  Villa  Giovio, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  Lake 
Como.  The  situla  is  decorated  with  repousse 
work,  consisting  entirely  of  a succession  of 
dots.  The  designs  are  very  crude  and  early  : 
a frieze  of  men  on  horseback,  or  rather  attached 
to  the  sides  of  their  horses,  for  there  is  no 
attempt  to  depict  them  as  riding, — men  on 
foot  ; stags  with  branching  horns  ; a doe 
suckling  her  young  : this  last  drawn  with  a 
very  vigorous  naturalism.  With  the  situla 
was  found  the  armour  of  the  dead  warrior. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  tomb  are  carefully 
published  by  Sig.  Biondelli,  who  supposes  the 
tomb  to  have  belonged  to  a Gallic  warrior.  Any- 
how, it  is  of  the  highest  interest  as  a specimen 
of  local  Italian  art,  before  it  was  subjected  to 
Greek  influence.  Milan  has  a right,  of  course, 
to  her  own  discovery  ; but  we  wish  that 
these  rare  specimens  of  early  Italian  work 
could  be  collected  together,  as  their  juxta- 
position might  possibly  make  some  sort  of 
chronological  classification  possible.  Beyond 
this  situla  the  Museum  has  scarcely  anything 
of  classical  interest.  A fragment  of  a wall- 
painting  from  the  Famesina,  a Roman  lamp, 
representing  Actason  and  his  dogs;  and  another, 
with  a design  of  Cupid  among  flowers,  and 
three  small  bronzes,  i.e.,  a Spinario,  a crouch- 
ing Venus,  and  a Mars  resting  in  the  pose  of 
the  Ludovisi  Mars,  a small  marble  copy  of  the 
Capitoline  Satyr,  and  a Greek  gravestone, 
complete  the  list. 

The  city  of  Milan  has  recently  been  enriched 


by  the  gift  to  the  municipality  of  the  Poldi 
Pezzoli  Collection.  The  collection  under  the 
title,  “ Fondazione  artistica  Poldi  Pezzoli,”  is 
preserved  in  exactly  the  same  state  that  it  was 
at  the  death  of  the  possessor,  and  the  magni- 
ficent rooms,  furniture,  &c.,  add  greatly  to  its 
attractions.  No  one  will  pass  over  the  fine 
paintings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  school,  nor 
the  splendid  specimens  of  sixteenth-century 
enamel  work  ; but  the  catalogue  recently 
issued  makes  no  mention  of  the  classical  gems 
of  the  collection.  In  the  Sala  Dorata  are  two 
small  one-handled  wine-cups  ( cyathoi ),  white 
ground,  with  black  figures.  On  the  one  is 
represented  a scene  of  grape-gathering.  Two 
satyrs  perched  high  up  in  a vine  are  busy  filling 
baskets  with  huge  bunches  of  grapes  ; on  each 
side  of  the  grape-gathering  scene  are  the  familiar 
“Dionysiac”  eyes.  This  cup  is  a marvel  of 
delicate  execution  ; the  careful  balance  of  the 
two  satyrs,  the  symmetry  of  the  clusters  of 
grapes,  and  even  of  the  two  baskets,  make  it 
also  a tiny  marvel  of  composition.  The  com- 
panion cyathos  is  of  exactly  the  same  shape 
and  technique,  but  slightly  inferior  workman- 
ship. The  design  represents  maenads  and 
satyrs  on  each  side  of  a recumbent  Dionysos. 
The  design  is  framed  on  each  hand  by 
heraldic  griffins.  Two  vases  of  such  con- 
spicuous beauty  could  not  have  so  long 
escaped  notice  and  publication,  but  that  they 
are  of  small  size,  and  are  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  a museum  mainly  modern  and  Mediaeval. 

Passing  on  to  Parma,  if  the  student  can 
steal  an  hour  from  the  study  of  Corregio,  he 
will  find  in  the  Palazzo  della  Pilotta  a small 
and  remarkably  well  - arranged  museum  of 
antiquities,  recently  re-organised.  Among 
them  the  contents  of  an  Etruscan  tomb  found 
in  1882  near  the  Porta  Garibaldi  are  especially 
noticeable,  also  collections  of  Gracco-Roman 
antiquities  found  at  Velleia.  Among  its  vases 
the  Parma  collection  contains  the  amphora 
with  two  scenes  between  Odysseus  and  Circe, 
a subject  extremely  rare  on  painted  vases. 
This  Parma  vase  is  well  known,  but  in  the 
museum  at  Bologna  we  noted  a second  instance 
of  the  same  subject,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  hitherto  the  notice  of  collectors  and 
monograph  writers.  Nor  is  this  a matter  of 
surprise,  for  the  vase  had  suffered  severely  from 
fire,  and  the  design,  though  clearly  traceable 
when  once  perceived,  is,  failing  the  clue,  almost 
undecipherable.  It  represents  Circe,  who  has 
started  up  in  alarm  from  her  seat  at  the 
threatening  approach  of  Odysseus ; to  each  side 
the  comrades  of  Odysseus  (all  with  beast- 
heads)  are  escaping  in  various  attitudes  of 
amazement  and  despair.  Save  for  this  vase 
the  collection  at  Bologna  is  too  well  known,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  its  director,  Count 
Gozzadini,  too  easily  accessible  to  students,  to 
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need  description.  In  spite  of  some  recent 
acquisitions  its  principal  attractions  still 
remain  the  monuments  from  the  Felsinean 
Necropolis,  arranged,  displayed,  and  catalogued 
in  a way  that  is  a model  to  all  Italy. 

The  Greco-Etruscan  museum  at  Florence  is 
less  sumptuously  circumstanced  than  that  of 
Bologna,  hut  its  arrangement  is  not  less  ad- 
mirable. The  director  (Professor  Milani)  had 
before  him  a far  more  difficult  task.  In  the 
case  of  recent  excavations,  such  as  those  which 
have  in  the  main  supplied  the  Bologna  Museum, 
the  director  has  but  to  keep  together  the  objects 
found  in  one  tomb,  and  he  secures  a classifica- 
tion, if  not  absolutely  chronological,  at  least 
highly  instructive  ; but  where,  as  in  the  case  at 
Florence,  the  Museum  is  made  up  of  odds  and 
ends,  vases  that  have  come  out  of  private 
collections,  discovered  no  one  knows  when 
or  where,  then  obviously  classification  must 
be  based  on  internal  evidence.  Professor 
Milani  is  a good  representative  of  the  rising 
school  of  young  Italian  archaeologists,  trained 
in  Germany  for  the  best  of  reasons,  i.e.,  that 
till  quite  recently  Germany  has  been  the  only 
possible  place  for  training.  His  museum  is  a 
model  of  careful,  systematic  work.  Here,  and 
here  only,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  has 
some  attempt  been  made  to  classify  the  vases 
known  as  “ bucchero  nero.”  Nearly  every 
painted  vase  of  importance  in  the  museum  has 
been  photographed,  and  is  thus  available  for 
study  all  the  world  over.  Perhaps  the  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  part  of  the  business 
of  the  director  of  every  museum  to  see  that 
the  monuments  under  his  care  are  thus  made 
readily  accessible.  The  catalogue  of  the  museum 
is  not  yet  complete. 

To  pass  from  Florence  to  Arezzo  is  a long 
descent  in  the  archaeological  scale,  but  Arezzo 
is  fully  aware  of  its  importance  as  the  ancient 
centre  of  a strictly  local  manufacture  of  a pecu- 
liar sort  of  red  ware,  with  designs  impressed  in 
relief.  The  museum  once  in  the  charge  of  the 
Fraternita  dei  Laici  is  now  in  process  of  re- 
arrangement, and  the  Accademia  Petrarca  has 
published  a small  guide-book  in  which  scraps 
of  archaeology  are  oddly  mixed  up  with  lives 
of  the  celebrities  of  Arezzo  and  notices  of  the 
principal  alberghi.  A fine  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous antiquities  has  been  got  together,  and 
is  most  courteously  shown  to  visitors,  by  a 
local  architect,  the  Cavaliere  Funghini ; its 
chief  strength  lies  in  majolica,  but  one  room 
is  devoted  to  Etruscan  urns  and  red  Arezzo 
ware. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  we  come  to  the  country 
proper  of  Etruscan  shades,  where  every  city 
and  every  museum  is  set  on  a hill,  and  results 
are  not  always  duly  proportioned  to  difficulty 
of  access.  Cortona  still  rests  her  claim  to 
archaeological  fame  on  her  enigmatic  “ Muse  ” 
and  her  lamp  with  eight  Sirens  ; but  for  these 
and  the  lovely  view  of  the  Thrasymene  lake 
there  is  little  to  tempt  the  archaeologist  to 
climb  the  hill. 

It  is  otherwise  at  Perugia.  The  long-stand- 
ing collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  the 
University  has  recently  been  increased  by  the 
bequest  of  the  whole  of  the  Guarda-Bassi 
collection.  The  Cavaliere  Guarda-Bassi  had 
been  a collector  from  quite  early  youth,  and 
one  who  had  tempered  his  zeal  with  discretion, 
so  that  the  collection  is  a fine  one.  It  is  a 
subject  for  great  rejoicing  when  a private 
collection  merges  in  a public  museum.  Family 
pride  can  be  sufficiently  gratified  if  the  col- 
lection still  bears  the  founder’s  name,  and  the 
risk  of  dispersion  by  illiterate  or  impecunious 
descendants  is  obviated:  The  gem  of  the 
Guarda-Bassi  collection  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
beautiful  bronze  mirror  case,  with  Bacchus  on 
a panther  in  relief.  The  vase  collection  of  the 
University  museum  is  not  a large  one,  but  it 
contains  a few  pieces  of  great  interest.  Most 
of  these  are  catalogued  in  an  admirable  little 
guide  compiled  by  Angelo  Lupatelli  ; but 
there  is  one  noticeable  omission.  Whether 
the  vase  we  are  about  to  speak  of  has 
been  added  since  the  publication  of  the 
guide  we  could  not,  in  the  absence  of  the 
director,  ascertain,  but  in  one  of  the  wall-cases 
of  the  fourth  room  we  came  unexpectedly  on 
the  famous  Troilos  vase,  by  the  potter  Euphro- 
nios.  The  vase  is  perfectly  well  known,  pub- 


lished  by  Gerliard,  and  fully  discussed  by 
Dr.  Klein  (“  Euphronios,”  p.  9).  It  was  found 
at  Vulci,  and  once  belonged  to  the  Canino 
collection  ; but  Dr.  Klein  says  of  it  that  the 
last  news  of  it  was  that  it  was  sold  by  auction 
in  Paris,  and  of  the  buyer  no  record  kept. 
How  it  came  into  the  Perugia  Museum  we 
are  unable  to  say,  but  there  it  undoubtedly 

is,  and,  alas  ! in  very  bad  condition.  At 
Orvieto,  just  opposite  the  great  cathedral 
front,  within  a stone’s  throw  of  Luca  Signo- 
relli’s demons,  are  two  fine  vase  collections, 
one  belonging  to  the  Municipality,  the  other 
the  private  property  of  Count  Faina,  but, 
with  the  utmost  generosity,  always  open  to 
the  public.  In  this  latter  collection,  by  far 
the  finer  of  the  two,  are  some  fine  specimens 
of  the  Corinthian  Kelebe.  A complete  cata- 
logue is  • shortly  to  be  published,  and  will  be 
a very  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  vase  painting. 

We  have  kept  Corneto  to  the  last  because 
it  has  an  importance  all  its  own.  The  excava- 
tions made  year  by  year  and  still  continued  in 
the  necropolis  of  Tarquinii,  are  fast  raising  the 
Corneto  museum  to  the  highest  rank.  It  is  at 
present  under  the  able  supervision  of  Signore 
D’Asti,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Greek  vase-painting  extant.  At 
present  no  classification  is  attempted  ; as  year 
by  year  brings  new  material  this  material  is 
set  aside  and  marked  with  its  date.  This 
classification,  though  not,  of  course,  attempt- 
ing to  be  scientific,  has,  for  the  archeologist 
who  seeks  to  keep  himself  a u courant , obvious 
advantages.  Five  minutes  in  the  museum 
will  tell  him  what  is  new  since  his  last  visit. 
The  “find”  of  1884  has  not  been  a very  large 
one,  but  it  has  yielded  a remarkable  archaic 
amphora  inscribed  and  decorated  with  the 
exploits  of  Herakles  and  Iphitos.  This  vase  is 
in  process  of  publication  by  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Rome.  In  fact,  at 
Corneto  no  one  has  a chance  against  the 
Germans  ; 'every  archreological  prize  of  any 
importance  is  instantly  pounced  upon  by  the 
watchful  Prussian  eagle  who  sits  upon  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  Scarcely  a day  passes  at 
Corneto  without  bringing  to  light  some  frag- 
ment of  antiquity.  As  we  went  to  the  out- 
lying Etruscan  tombs  we  passed  a trench 
newly  sunk  from  which  two  heads  of  Etruscan 
type  roughly  carved  had,  the  day  before,  been 
excavated  ; they  lay  still  by  the  side  of  the 
trench. 

A good  many  of  the  private  collections 
once  existing  at  Corneto  have  lapsed  ; the 
collections  of  the  Palazzi  Boccanera,  Falza- 
calpa,  Margi,  are  no  more,  but  the  Bruschi 
collection  is  still  kept  together.  Perhaps 
nowhere  does  the  vase-student  suffer  keener 
pangs.  With  all  courtesy  he  is  admitted  ; he 
is  begged  to  honour  the  house  with  his  name 
and  signature  ; he  is  even  permitted,  though 
under  strict  vigilance,  to  handle  the  vases. 
But  publish  one,  even  sketch  one, — never ! 
And  yet  that  collection  contains  a priceless 
Centaur  cylix,  signed  by  the  potters’  names, 
Aristophanes  and  Erginos,  a matchless  archaic 
amphora  with  the  wrestling  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  a Dionysos  in  a racing  galley  on  a 
black-figured  amphora,  beautiful  enough  to  set 
any  archaeologist’s  heart  longing,  and  he  must 
go  away  and  leave  them  unknown  and,  what 
is  worse,  insecure. 

On  the  whole,  matters  are  hopeful  for  local 
archaeology  in  Italy,  but,  there  is  no  denying 

it,  the  subject  has  still  its  seamy  side,  and  a 
seamy  side  apt  to  be  excessively  irritating  to 
the  student.  The  boundary  line  between 
custocle  and  direttorc  is  still  in  Italy  of  delicate 
and  anxious  demarcation.  The  civil  custode,  to 
whom  last  year  you  gave  a couple  of  francs,  is 
this  year  a dircttore,  bristling  with  importance 
and  red  tape.  You  ask  him  a question  meekly 
enough,  and  as  he  makes  answer  the  misgiving 
steals  over  you  that  this  gentleman’s  academic 
baptism  has  not  been  by  total  immersion.  Think- 
ing in  your  simplicity  that  archaeology  is  neutral 
ground,  you  arm  yourself  with  a letter  from 
some  Government  official  of  high  place  and, 
gladly  confident,  present  it  at  the  local  museum 
only  to  find  that  the  director  is  an  ardent  son 
of  the  Papacy,  and  that  the  door  is  closed  to 
you  for  ever.  Or  you  arrive  at  some  obscure 
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village  on  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint:  in 
two  hours  the  diligence  will  start  which  is  your 
only  hope  of  return  to  civilisation  for  at  least  a 
week,  and  in  those  two  hours  the  local  museum 
is  to  be  seen  ; local  cults  are  interesting,  but 
it  is  trying  to  find  the  director  prostrate  before 
his  patron’s  skull  with  the  museum  keys  in  his 
pocket.  The  Italian  innkeeper  still  survives, 
splendidc  mendax : as  you  wearily  consume 
your  almost  impossible  food  he  still  spreads 
before  you  his  cheaply  manufactured  “ anti- 
chita,”  which,  believe  him,  his  own  hands  took 
from  an  Etruscan  tomb;  only  last  night  he 
sold  half  his  treasure  to  an  English  milord, 
and  another  is  coming  to-morrow  ; now  is  your 
chance.  You  decline  indignantly  and  rashly 
embark  in  a protest  against  imposture,  for 
next  morning  you  pay  the  price  of  the  rejected 
“ antichita  ” in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  charges 
for  your  sour  bread  and  sourer  wine.  At 
another  time  you  have  come  far  to  see  some 
particular  vase  long  enshrined  in  your  memory, 
and  you  hear  with  some  sinking  of  heart  that 
the  collection  is  about  to  be  moved : the 
smiling  Sindaco  of  the  place  conducts  you  up 
three  flights  of  steep  stairs  only  that  you  may 
gaze  panting  on  packing-cases  sealed  with 
official  seals.  You  offer  to  return  in  three 
weeks  or  a month  ; when  will  they  be  un- 
packed ? you  ask,  and  the  true  Italian  answer 
meets  and  confounds  you,  “ Chi  lo  sa  ? ” Or. 
worst  of  all,  you  see  the  object  of  your 
desire  before  you,  but  high  aloft  in  a glass 
case,  dark  with  dust  and  closely  locked,  and 
by  your  side  is  a boy  or  girl  of  ten  years  old, 
vested  with  municipal  authority  and  the  keys, 
or,  perhaps,  some  half  idiot  old  harridan,  or  all 
three,  and  in  chorus  they  declare  that  the  cases 
may  not  be  opened,  that  their  life  is  in  danger 
if  they  do  your  bidding ; but  a franc  all  round 
soothes  them,  and  the  keys  are  in  the  lock, 
but  they  never  turn,  — probably  never  have 
turned.  They  are  not  keys  that  fit  at  all,  only 
symbols  to  terrorise  the  intruder  and  make 
him  pay  black- mail. 

These  and  like  sorrows  await  the  seeker  after 
knowledge  in  the  byways  of  classical  lands  : 
but,  for  all  that,  if  in  his  heart  he  carry. some 
love  of  huxxan  nature  and  a great  patience, 
and  in  his  purse  abundance  of  small  change, 
he  will  leave  Italy  well  instructed  and  still 
better  amused. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  PANTHEOH 
AT  PARIS.* 


BY  CHARLES  YRIARTE. 


T the  entrance  of  the  vestibule,  to 
right  and  left,  the  two  portions  of 
cross  wall,  bounded  by  two  pilasters, 
were  entrusted  to  MM.  Bonval  and 


Galland  ; the  longitudinal  wall  on  the  right 
was  delivered  over  entirely  to  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  and  that  on  the  left  to  M. 
Delaunay.  MM.  Cabanel  and  Humbert  had 
the  surfaces  of  the  two  transverse  walls  to  the 
left  of  the  cupola,  along  with  M.  Paul  Baudry, 
the  decorator  of  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
MM.  Levy,  Blanc,  and  Maillot,  were  entrusted 
with  the  right  arm  of  the  cross.  Lastly,  the 
longitudinal  arm,  containing  the  high  altar, 
was  entrusted  to  MM.  Meissonnier  and  J.  P. 
Laurens.  M.  Hubert,  as  an  artist  brought  up 
in  Italian  traditions,  was  commissioned  tc 
make  the  cartoons  for  the  mosaic  to  be 
executed  in  the  bay  occupied  by  the  high 
altar,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  and  of  the  Basilicas  ol 
Ravenna  and  of  S.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura. 

Each  of  these  artists,  in  the  course  of  hie 
career,  had  given  proofs  of  his  leaning  towards 
monumental  art.  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
whose  appointment  was  most  contested  by 
the  realist  school,  as  well  as  by  the  Classicists 
(a  rather  singular  fate),  was,  nevertheless,  thf 
one  who  was  most  in  the  secret  of  architectural 
convenances,  and  who  knew  how,  abstracting 
himself  from  mere  detail,  to  produce  the  mosl 
harmonious  effect  as  a whole.  The  inteiven- 
tion  of  M.  Meissonnier,  who  paints  ordinarily 
in  thoroughly  Liliputian  proportions,  was  very 
little  expected  in  a company  among  whon 
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special  faculties  for  painting  on  a larce  scale 
were  specially  looked  for.  But  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  painter  of  “ La  Campagne  en  France  ” 
and  of  “ 1808,”  had  dreamed  for  a long  time 
back  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  the 
talent  of  an  artist  is  independent  of  the  size 
of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  displayed.  The 
acceptance  of  such  a work,  if  out  of  the  line 
of  his  usual  practice,  was  the  result  of  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  part  of  his  very  nature  • 
perhaps  also  of  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 

Directeur  des  Beaux- Arts.” 

What  a singular  spectacle,  in  truth,  and 
what  an  astonishment  for  posterity,  if  it  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  with  the 
minute  and  microscopic  productions  of  M 
Meissonnier,  the  great  walls  on  the  Pantheon 
covered  with  giants  created  by  the  same 
pencil.  But  time  has  passed,  and  M.  Meis- 
Sonnier,  engaged  on  numerous  works,  solicited 
on  all  sides,  pressed  by  the  demands  of  life 
and  already  touched  by  the  advance  of  acre’ 
has  left  the  walls  so  far  untouched,  and  it°is 
pretty  certain  that  those  who  will  succeed 
us  will  have  neither  the  surprise  of  con- 
trast which  the  Directeur  des  Beaux- Arts 
wished  to  realise,  nor  proof  of  the  efforts  of 
which  the  artist  believed  himself  capable, 
the  other  names  which  we  have  cited  have 
their  ration  d’etre.  M.  Alexandre  Cabanel 
made  his  debut  more  than  thirty  years  arm  in 
paintings  of  heroic  scale.  At  the  Pantheon 
with  a conscientious  punctuality  which  is  rare 
among  artists  of  any  country,  he  executed 
mth  busmess-hke  rapidity  the  “Episodes  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Louis.”  M.  J.  P.  Laurens  had 
for  his  subject  “The  Life  and  Death  of  Ste 
Genevieve.”  He  brought  to  the  task  his 
dramatic  talent,  his  vigorous  scale  of  colour 
lus  conscientious  research  in  archmology’ 
and  a certain  unity  and  spontaneity  of  style 
which  seems  to  put  out  of  question  all 
idea  ot  concession  to  circumstances.  M Levy 
a young  painter  who  has,  year  after  year  in 
our  exhibitions,  grappled  with  large  surfaces, 

- represented  the  incidents  of  the  “ Life  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne  ” ; and  when  people 
stand  before  his  painting,  there  rise  to  the 
lips  the  names  of  Subleyras,  Jouvenet,  and 
other  French  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  M.  Blanc  had  been 
commissioned  to  recaH  the  drama  of  “ Attila  ” 
and  Clovis  at  the  Battle  of  Tolbiac.” 
Earnestly  pre-occupied  with  the  relation  of 
architecture  to  decorative  painting,  he  made  it 
his  object  to  produce  silhouettes  of  a monu- 
mental character  ; and,  the  better  to  mark  the 
epoch  of  lus  subject,  in  the  frieze  above  the 
horizontal  band  before  named,  where  most  of 
the  artists  employed  have  introduced  a pro- 
cession  _ of  personages  somewhat  in  Pan- 
Athenaic  taste,  he  collected  the  portraits  of 
most  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  political 
and  social  Prance  of  the  period.  M.  Maillot 
who  was  to  represent,  in  the  rear  of  the  altar 
where  the  relics  of  St.  Genevieve  are  laid,  the 
part  which  the  worship  of  that  saint  had 
played  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  Middle 
Ages  considered  himself  bound  to  lookback 
o that  time  ; and,  studying  in  manuscripts,  in 
frescos,  in  miniatures,  in  the  sculptures  of 
cathedrals  and  their  beautiful  gilt  and  painted 
reredoses,  the  costumes,  monuments,  and 
manner  of  the  epoch,  he  restored  the  epoch 
ttselr,  and  executed  his  compositions  d la  circ, 
m a distinctly  archaic  style.  When  these 
works  shall  have  received  the  toning  of  time, 
tbey  will,  perhaps,  be  attributed,  at  first  sight, 
to  a date  four  centuries  previous  to  that  of 
tneir  actual  execution.  M.  Paul  Baudry,  the 
brilliant  decorator  of  the  foyer  of  the  Opera 
Jlouse,  drawn  away  from  this  work  by  the 
task  of  decorating  the  Chateau  of  Chantilly, 
MAraS  ^et  execufced  nothing.  M.  Delauny, 
Bonnat  and  Gallaud  have  their  works 
3tul  m their  studios,  though  in  a very  advanced 
stage  ; and,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  M. 
Humbert,  the  youngest  of  the  party,  is  still 
waited  for  and  has  not  fulfilled  his  task. 

I hasten  to  quit  these  mere  enumerations, 
which  may  be  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  more 
especially  since  they  are  not  supported  by  any 
representation  of  the  compositions  of  which 
1 am  speaking.  The  most  interesting  point  is 
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work  to  the  rest,  and  of  the  whole  to  the 

architecture.  The  proper  medium  for  such 
works  should  evidently  have  been  fresco ; but 
when  we  consider  that  our  French  artists  are 
n°  means  familiar  with  this  method, 
and  that  it  is  not  very  compatible  with  our 
climate  and  with  our  cold  churches,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  this  idea  was  abandoned, 
and  it  was  determined  to  paint  the  works  as 
easel  pictures,  and  then  attach  them  to  the 
walls.  There  is  one  important  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,— oil-painting  induces  a manner  less 
broad  ; it  is,  on  general  admission,  less  monu- 
mental than  fresco,  and  in  total  effect  it  must 
always  lose  something  from  the  point  of  view 
of  unity,  for  the  painting  is  not  so  incor- 
porated with  the  architecture.  How  is  one  to 
connect  such  paintings  with  the  sober  orna- 
mentation of  the  edifice,  and  how  can  one  pass 
without  violence  from  the  bare  and  cold  walls 
to  the  brilliant  vivacity  of  costumes  charged 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  to  the 
brilliant  lighting  of  the  scenes  represented  1 
One  of  the  artists  whom  I have  named,  M. 
Galland,  classed  among  “ decorators,”  and 
whose  speciality,  till  now,  consisted  in  paint- 
ing architectural  devices,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
monumental  figures  (one  of  the  few  French 
artists  of  the  day  who  has  put  into  practice 
that  fruitful  principle  of  the  Renaissance 
period  which  wills  that  an  artist  should 
practise  all  arts  simultaneously),  was  charged 
with  the  design  of  the  borders  which  should 
unite  the  paintings  with  the  architecture.  He 
contrived  a kind  of  frieze  design,  of  inter- 
mediate type,  of  medium  colouring,  obtained 
by  a mingling  of  gold  with  grey  tones,  con- 
sisting of  wreaths  and  other  decorative  elements 
which  achieved  the  transition,  enclosing  the 
compositions  as  in  a border  of  tapestry.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  broad  surfaces  to 
be  decorated  were  divided  by  the  engaged  half- 
columns playing  the  part  of  pilasters.  It  was 
decided  to  leave  the  shafts  of  these  half- 
columns their  natural  colour,  and  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  three  portions  of  the  composition  which 
were  cut  by  these  shafts  exactly  as  the  lead- 
lines of  a stained-glass  window  cut  through  a 
figure.  This  was  to  leave  to  the  architecture 
its  natural  role,  giving  at  the  same  time  to  the 
painting  the  conventional  character  necessary 
to  every  composition  executed  for  the  decora- 
tion of  an  architectural  monument  with  which 
it  must  connect  itself. 

The  spectacle  which  is  presented  to  the  eyes 
and  the  mind  by  such  a monument,  finished, 
complete  in  itself,  and  which  all  the  arts  have 
united  to  decorate,  may  in  many  ways  be  com- 
pared to  the  effect  of  a grand  musical  com- 
position in  which  all  the  instruments  and  voices 
have  each  their  own  part  suited  to  themselves, 
but  for  that  very  reason  contributing  so  much 
the  better  to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  It  is 
rare,  at  any  time  and  in  any  country,  to  find 
that  each  of  the  artists  whose  aid  is  called  in 
by  the  architect  (the  chef  cVorchestre  whose 
mission  it  is  to  conduct  the  whole)  has  that 
perfect  sentiment  of  discipline  from  which  alone 
a harmonious  whole  can  result.  In  the  Pan- 
theon, this  stumbling  block  was  more  difficult 
to  avoid  than  in  any  other  edifice ; for  by  the 
special  disposition  of  the  plan  in  the  Greek 
cross  form,  the  eye  would  take  in,  in  quick 
succession,  the  two  arms  of  the  cross,  and  con- 
trast the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  risk  of  entrusting  the  wall 
on  the  right  face  to  a colourist,  and  letting 
him  have  the  full  bent  of  his  genius,  and  that 
of  the  left  face  to  one  who  was  more  especially 
a draughtsman  who  would  look  for  his  effects 
in  harmony  of  lines  and  in  tone  of  retiring 
half-tints.  One  can  hardly  imagine,  in  short. 


who  have  already  won  renown  (and  who  keep 
i by  the  very  force  of  their  temperament)  that 
they  should  renounce  their  special  gift  to  bend 
to  the  sober  scale  of  the  one  who  is  least  of  a 
colourist  among  them.  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
for  example,  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  colour-scale  of  his  next  neighbour,  has 
struck  his  habitual  note,  harmonious,  sweet, 
and  pale  ; and  his  paintings  remind  one  of 
faded  tapestries,  gently  and  harmoniously  dis- 
coloured by  the  hand  of  time. 

The  art  of  mosaic,  born  in  antiquity  in  a sun- 
lit land,  practised  later  and  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess by  the  Byzantine  artists,  and  of  which  the 
finest  examples  are  still  those  of  Ravenna  and 
of  the  old  Basilicas,  has  become  in  our  time, 
for  the  Western  nations,  a decorative  element 
which  they  endeavour  to  acclimatise  among 
themselves.  In  a vast  ensemble  such  as  that  of 
the  Pantheon,  we  must  endeavour  to  make  an 
application  of  it,  and  to  give  to  our  artists  and 
French  school  ot  mosaicists  the  occasion  to  show 
how  far  they  have  assimilated  the  methods  of 
the  Italians,  which  have  been  looked  to  as  their 
guides.  M.  Hubert,  Director  of  the  “ Acad4mie 
de  France  ” at  Rome,  drawing  his  inspiration 
from  the  archaic  compositions  of  the  tenth 
century,- — in  regard  to  the  necessary  conven- 
tion of  form  and  contours,  more  bounded  even 
than  those  of  fresco, — must,  nevertheless, 
remain  modern , under  pain  of  being  in  violent 
contrast  with  the  painters  charged  with  the 
decoration  of  the  wall-surfaces  surrounding  the 
high  altar.  The  difficulty  may  be  said  to  have 
been  surmounted ; but  one  soon  feels  the 
necessity  of  uniting  to  the  brighter  surfaces 
which  surround  them  the  brilliant  gold  and 
the  vitrified  ground  of  the  mosaic  : and  in  this 


Ingres  and  Delacroix  summoned  to  figure  face 
to  face  with  one  another  in  such  a decorative 
scheme.  Without  saying  that  the  contrast  is 
quite  so  striking  at  the  Pantheon  as  in  the 
two  cases  we  have  supposed,  one  can  see  never- 
theless M.  Bonnat,  whose  tones  are  sombre,  and 
whoseshadows  are  deepened  almost  to  blackness, 
representing  a “Supplice  de  Saint-Denis,”  which 
takes  place  in  an  interior,  face  to  face  with 
M.  Galland  who  paints  the  “ Predication  de 
St.  Jean  ” under  the  luminous  sky  of  Palestine. 


effort  to  apply  coloured  decoration  to  a building 
of  which,  till  recently,  the  colourless  stone  was 
its  only  ornament,  the  artist  who  has  conceived 
it  and  the  architect  who  has  to  realise  it, 
have  been  carried  off  their  feet.  It  must 
evidently  have  been  so  ; all  those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  polychromatic  decoration 
to  a monument  hitherto  only  adorned  by  its 
plain  stone  surface,  know  the  fate  that  awaits 
them.  They  have  not  escaped  it  at  the 
Pantheon.  Little  by  little  each  day  has  done 
something  more  in  adding  a new  decoration, 
resulting  from  the  principal  decorative  scheme, 
with  the  risk  of  finding  that,  in  place  of  having 
embellished  the  monument  at  the  cost  of  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  one  has  compromised  for 
ever  the  solemn  grandeur  and  perfect  harmony 
of  the  building.  The  mosaic  executed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  high  altar  naturally 
called  for  a coloured  frieze  in  the  entablature  ; 
in  its  turn,  this  will  demand  painted  fillets 
on  the  pilasters  ; and  at  this  moment,  in  order 
that  the  colourless  surfaces  remaining  may  not 
cause  a kind  of  hole  (un  trou ) in  the  whole 
work,  they  have  got  to  the  point  of  ordering, 
from  the  manufactory  of  Gobelins,  tapestries 
which  will  serve,  so  to  speak,  as  a binding 
colour,  a passage  and  transition  between  the 
cold  surfaces  of  the  columns,  plinths,  and 
surbases,  and  the  surfaces  covered  by  the 
artists  ; as  one  sees  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Cologne  and  of  the  churches  of  Nuremberg, 
and  the  majority  of  those  churches  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  still  retain  their  original 
decorative  furnishing.  That  done,  it  has 
naturally  followed  that  the  leading  sculptors 
of  the  French  school, — the  Chapus,  Falgui&res, 
Merciers,  Dubois,  &c., — have  been  called  upon, 
and  groups  in  marble  have  been  placed  here 
and  there  of  a tone  warmer  than  the  stone, 
which  assist  still  further  the  transition  between 
that  and  the  coloured  surfaces.  And  thus  it 
is  that  the  Pantheon  is  becoming,  from  day  to 
day,  a museum  of  contemporary  art  which 
will  give  the  precise  measure  of  what  the 
French  school  can  do,  in  the  way  of  monu- 
mental decoration,  at  this  latter  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 


Obituary. — Mrs.  Palmer,  of  the  firm  of 
M.  A.  Palmer  & Co.,  builders,  of  7,  Old  Gravel- 
lane,  St.  George’s  East,  died  on  Good  Friday, 
at  the  age  of  74  years,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  St.  George’s,  had  been  all  her  life  in  the 
parish,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 


m regard  to  the  relation  of  each  painter’s  | Yet  for  all  that,  one  can  hardly  expect  of  artists  premises  in  Old  Gravel-lane. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  18,  1885. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  AND 
BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

| HE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  presented  petitions  against 
several  schemes  before  Parliament 
in  the  present  session.  Among  others 
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the  Board  has  petitioned  against  the  Columbia 
Market  and  Railways  Bill,  on  the  ground  of 
the  insufficient  widths  of  the  bridges  over 
Hackney-road  and  Harwar-street,  and  that  it 
is  proposed  to  stop  up  and  appropriate  the  site 
of  certain  streets  without  paying  compensation. 
The  petition  against  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
(General  Powers)  Bill,  by  which  the  company 
seek  to  obtain  powers  to  widen  their  main  line 
on  the  south  side  between  Upper  North-street, 
Bethnal  Green,  and  Devonshire  - street,  Mile 
End  Old  Town,  near  the  Globe-road  Station, 
prays  that  provision  be  made  for  securing  in 
every  case  an  adequate  span  and  headway  for 
bridges  over  the  public  streets,  for  preventing 
any  projections  beyond  the  general  line  of 
frontage,  for  regulating  the  design  of  bridges, 
and  providing  that  any  bridge  or  arch  over  the 
public  way  should  be  made  water-tight  and 
sound-proof,  and  that  any  street  or  way  bridged 
or  arched  over  should  be  lighted  at  the  expense 
of  the  company. 

In  the  case  of  the  Greenwich  and  Mill  wall 
Subway  Bill,  which  proposes  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  works  and  to 
give  compulsory  powers  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a subway 
under  the  river  Thames  between  Poplar  and 
Greenwich,  the  petition  alleges  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  will  be  injuriously 
affected  if  such  extension  of  time,  &c.,  as  is 
contemplated  is  authorised  by  Parliament, 
that  the  company  is  and  has  been  entirely 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  but  that  if  the  powers  of 
the  company  are  extended  they  will  be  made 
the  basis  of  a claim  against  the  Metropolitan 
Board  for  compensation  in  the  event  of  the 
Board  obtaining  powers  for  establishing  im- 
proved means  of  communication  across  the 
river. 

The  King’s-cross,  Charing- cross,  and  Water- 
loo Subway, — which,  although  described  as  a 
subway,  is  in  reality  a railway, — is  petitioned 
against,  the  petitioners  submitting  that  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  subway  will 
involve  grave  inconvenience  and  damage  which 
will  far  outweigh  any  public  advantage  which 
it  may  afford.  It  will  interfere  with  the 
Northumberland  - street  sewer,  the  Middle 
Level  sewer  (Main  Line  and  Piccadilly 
Branch),  the  Essex-street  sewer  (Main  Line), 
the  Fleet  sewer,  and  the  Victoria  Embankment 
and  Low-level  sewer,  and  derange  the  present 
metropolitan  system  of  drainage.  It  is  alleged 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  that  the  construction 
of  the  subway  will  probably  entirely  prevent, 
and  will  certainly  render  more  difficult  and 
costly,  necessary  or  desirable  extensions  and 
improvements  of  the  Main  Drainage  system. 
It  is  further  submitted  that  the  powers  sought 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Bill  with  regard  to  the 
subsoil  of  the  streets  should  not  be  conferred 
upon  a company,  but  that  such  subsoil  should 
be  reserved  for  the  various  purposes  for  which 
it  may  be  required  by  public  authorities. 

The  London  and  Blackwall  Railway  Bill,  for 
widening  the  railway  of  this  company  on  the 
north  side,  between  Little  Prescott-street, 
Whitechapel,  and  Bower- street.  Stepney,  and 
on  the  south  side  between  the  last-named  street 
and  Stepney  Junction  Station,  is  petitioned 
against  on  the  general  ground  of  the  interfer- 
ence that  would  be  occasioned  to  the  Board’s 
sewers,  and  the  inadequate  means  of  control 
provided  by  the  Bill  with  regard  to  bridges 
and  arches  over  the  public  way. 

The  London  and  South-Western  Railways 
(Various  Powers)  Bill  is  opposed  on  similar 
grounds  to  the  preceding  Bill. 

The  London  Central  Subway  Bill,  by 
which  power  is  sought  to  construct  a railway 
from  Liverpool-street  to  Charing  Cross,  is 
opposed  by  the  Board  on  similar  grounds  to 
those  set  out  in  the  petition  against  the  King’s- 
cross,  Charing-cross,  and  Waterloo  Subways 
Bill.  J 

The  Bill  to  extend  the  time  for  the  purchase 


of  lands  and  for  the  completion  of  the  market 
at  Shad  well,  authorised  by  the  London  River- 
side Fish  Market  Act,  1S82,  will  be  opposed 
by  the  Board.  The  powers  conferred  by  the 
Act  of  1882  will  expire  on  the  24th  of  July 
in  this  year,  and  the  time  for  the  completion 
of  the  works  will  expire  on  the  24th  ol  July, 
1887.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  three 
years,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  works  for 
five  years,  from  the  time  limited  by  the  Act  of 
1882.  The  fifty -fifth  section  of  the  Act 
exempts  the  streets  and  buildings  belonging 
to  the  company  from  the  operation  of  the  Local 
Management  Act  and  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  and  any  by-laws  or  regulations 
made  in  pursuance  of  such  Acts.  The  petition 
against  the  Bill  alleges  that  the  efiect  of  the 
section  in  question  will  apparently  be  to 
exempt  the  company  from  the  whole  of  the 
municipal  legislation  affecting  the  metropolis, 
and  that  the  law  with  regard  to  sewerage, 
drainage,  street  cleansing,  repair  and  main- 
tenance, the  prohibition  of  buildings  con- 
structed of  improper  materials,  the  removal  of 
dangerous  structures,  the  levying  of  local 
rates,  the  regulation  of  the  construction  of 
streets,  and  the  various  other  matters  dealt 
with  by  the  above  Acts,  would  be  abrogated 
so  far  as  the  company’s  property  is  concerned. 

The  Bill  promoted  by  the  London,  Tilbury, 
and  Southend  Railway  Company  recites  in  the 
preamble  that  the  company  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  disused 
burial-ground  of  a community  known  as  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  Mill-yard,  White- 
chapel, and  that  by  reason  of  the  Disused 
Burial  Grounds  Act,  1884,  the  company  are 
prevented  from  dealing  with  the  land  in 
question,  and  they  seek  to  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  Bill  is 
opposed  by  the  Board,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  contrary  to  public  policy  and  Parlia- 
mentary precedent  that  the  provisions  of  a 
public  Act  with  reference  to  burial-grounds 
should  be  set  aside  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  Bill. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  (Various  Powers) 
Bill  is  opposed  by  the  Board.  This  company 
propose  to  acquire  for  the  purpose  of  their 
undertaking  an  area  of  nearly  two  acres  of 
land  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  on  both  sides 
of  the  railway  between  King’s-cross  Station  and 
the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market.  This  is  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  the  acquisition  of 
such  a large  area  of  ground  may  lead  to  con- 
siderable crowding  and  obstruction  of  the 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  further 
submitted  by  the  petitioners  that  if  it  should 
be  considered  desirable  for  the  company  to 
acquire  the  land  in  question  the  company 
should  be  required  to  widen  that  portion  of 
King’s-cross-road  extending  westward  from  its 
junction  with  Baker- street,  and  also  to  widen 
and  improve  the  end  of  Granville-place  leading 
into  Granville-square.  A portion  of  an  open 
space  forming  part  of  Wbitechapel-road  is 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  company,  and 
the  petitioners  suggest  that  if  the  company  be 
empowered  to  acquire  this  land  it  should  be 
left  open  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company  propose  to  lay  a single  line  of  rails 
across  Worship  - street,  Finsbury,  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  goods  traffic.  This  is 
objected  to  by  the  Board  as  being  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  the  public.  The  company 
further  propose  to  acquire  the  premises  known 
as  the  Spread  Eagle,  Piccadilly-circus,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  undertaking.  The  Board  by 
their  petition  allege  that  they  are  advised  that 
if  the  company  are  authorised  to  acquire  these 
premises  by  their  Bill,  any  building  erected 
upon  the  site  would  be  exempt  from  the  first 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and 
they  submit  that  the  purposes  for  which  the 
premises  are  to  be  used  should  be  more  strictly 
defined,  and  that  any  building  erected  thereon 
should  be  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act. 

The  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  by 
their  Bill  propose  to  extend  the  time  limited  by 
their  Act  of  1882  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
additional  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Deptford, 
Greenwich,  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  and  St. 


Olave’s,  Southwark.  This  Bill  is  opposed  on  |. 
the  ground  that  the  Board  has  purchased,  at  a I 
large  expense,  the  land  and  buildings  neces-  J 
sary  for  the  widening  of  Tooley- street,  and 
that  the  widening  has  been  completed,  but  t 
that  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  company  ; 
to  elect,  as  they  are  empowered  to  do,  whether  r 
they  will  purchase  the  surplus  lands,  the  Board  t 
are  unable  to  sell  or  relet  the  ground  fronting  i 
upon  the  new  street.  The  petitioners  further  s 
submit  that  no  adequate  obligation  has  been  > 
laid  upon  the  company  with  regard  to  the  re-  > 
housing  of  the  labouring  classes  who  will  be  c 
displaced  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  works  |j 
authorised  by  the  Bill. 

The  Westminster  (Parliament-street,  &c.)  c 
Improvements  Bill  contemplates  the  formation  ( 
of  a company  for  carrying  out  certain  improve-  I 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parliament-  j 
street  similar  in  character  to  those  proposed  in 
connexion  with  the  Parks  Railway  of  last  i 
session.  The  improvements  suggested  are  the  I 
widening  of  Parliament-street  between  Charles- 
street  and  Great  George-street  to  120  ft.,  the  • 
widening  of  Charles-street  between  Parliament-  i 
street  and  Delahay-street  to  50  ft.,  the  widen-  t 
ing  of  a portion  of  Delahay-street  to  60  ft.,  and  r 
the  formation  of  a new  street,  50  ft.  wide,  be-  j 
tween  Parliament-street  and  Delahay-street.  i 
This  Bill  is  opposed  by  the  Board  on  the  ;| 
ground  that  the  streets  are  inconveniently  n 
planned,  and  that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  is  ij 
inadequate  for  the  work.  The  petitioners 
further  allege  that  the  proposed  alterations  are  :-j 
of  considerable  importance,  and  that,  however  u 
desirable  such  alterations  may  be,  they  should  j 
not  be  carried  out  except  in  a manner  to 
be  approved  by  the  Board  as  the  repre-  t 
sentatives  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  metro-  i 
polis.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  i[ 
matter  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  we  have  n 
already  noted  (see  p.  440,  ante).  _ The  peti-  • 
tioners  refer  to  the  experience  gained  by  the  d 
powers  conferred  by  Parliament  on  the  West-  i 
minster  Improvement  Commissioners  for' 
effecting  a somewhat  similar  improvement,^ 
namely,  the  laying  out  of  Victoria-street,  t 
Westminster.  The  existence  of  the  powers  so  \ 
conferred,  it  is  asserted,  caused  great  public.; 
inconvenience,  and  ultimately  involved  the  I 
public  authorities  in  considerable  expense,  and  ii 
the  petitioners  are  apprehensive  of  similarij 
results  in  the  present  case.  If  the  improve- i 
ments  are  commenced  and  left  incomplete,  on 
are  delayed,  the  Board  are  apprehensive  that) 
themselves  or  the  Westminster  District  Board 'I 
may  be  called  upon  to  complete  the  works. 

The  Board  in  every  petition  against  a Rail-!| 
way  Bill  require  that  provision  should  bemadeli 
in  the  Bill  prohibiting  the  company  fromc 
placing  any  notice,  placard,  or  advertisement)! 
on  any  work  or  building  in  sight  of  any  street0 
or  public  thoroughfare  in  the  metropolis. 


NOTES. 


HE  Parliamentary  debate  on  thei 
War  Office  site  was  reached  on> 
Thursday  evening,  the  9 th,  after* 
all,  but  the  vote  carried  merelyl 
amounted  to  a sum  of  10,000Z.  for  pre-( 
liminary  expenses.  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  moved 


the  reduction  of  the  vote  by  1,OOOZ.  in  ordeit 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  a building  which  he  rightly  described  as 
“ sadly  disappointing,”  regarded  as  a produc-.< 
tion  of  national  art.  It  was  “ commonplace,' 
and  overloaded  with  ornament.”  Mr.  Shaw-* 
Lefevre  lectured  the  House  on  the  subject: 
stating  that  he  had  been  mainly  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  the  matter  so  far,— a fact 
which  may  account  in  some  degree  for  thtl 
unsatisfactory  result  obtained.  Mr.  Shaw-\ 
Lefevre’s  claims  to  pose  as  an  architectural- 
instructor  to  the  House  may  be  gauged  by  thtl 
fact  that  he  compared  the  design  with  that  ol 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter,  and  suggested  St.  George’s  Halh 
at  Liverpool,  as  a parallel  case  of  a fine  desigi; 
produced  in  a competition  by  an  unknown 
man.  Any  one  who  can  seriously  make  such 
comparisons  shows  himself  entirely  withou: 
perception  of  what  constitutes  greatness  ii 
architectural  design.  Both  St.  George’s  Hal 
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and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  emphatically 
works  of  genius , — marked  by  the  force, 
originality,  and  unity  of  conception  character- 
istic of  genius.  The  new  design  for  the  War 
Offices  is  simply  a draughtsman’s  design,  put  to- 
together  from  books  and  precedents.  Mr.  Hope’s 
suggestion  that  the  distribution  of  the  rooms 
should  be  accepted,  and  the  “ carcass  clothed 
with  artistic  features  ” is,  we  fear,  one  hardly 
possible  to  realise  without  absolutely  throwing 
over  the  architects  ; and  that,  as  we  have  said, 
would  be  a breach  of  faith.  But  it  would  be 
possible  to  associate  with  them  an  architect, 
say  an  able  man  of  the  modern  French  school, 
who  would  pull  the  whole  design  together  and 
supervise  the  details.  Mr.  Hope’s  amendment 
was  supported  by  26  votes,  as  against  45  for 
the  original  motion, — a pretty  fair  support  con- 
sidering how  indifferent  the  subject  is  to  most 
members  of  the  House.  We  do  not  regard  the 
matter  as  settled  yet ; and  we  must  caution 
members  against  accepting  as  their  instructor 
in  architecture  the  late  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  who  has  made  it  evident  that  he  has 
no  qualification  whatever  for  such  a role  except 
that  furnished  by  his  recent  official  position 
and  by  his  apparently  very  abnormal  self- 
confidence. 


THE  Joint  - Committee  representing  the 
Meteorological  Office  and  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  “ the  decrease  of 
water  in  springs,  streams,  and  rivers,”  and  also 
“the  simultaneous  rise  of  the  flood  level  in 
cultivated  countries,”  have  elicited  replies  con- 
taining several  series  of  observations  made  by 
various  well-known  authorities  in  this  country. 
So  far  as  the  available  records  go,  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  either  any  marked 
general  decrease  or  increase  of  the  water 
supply  in  England,  though  there  have  been 
isolated  cases  where  either  or  both  have  been 
occasionally  experienced.  During  a period  of 
sixty-five  years  a deficiency  of  water  has 
occurred  in  sixteen,  at  intervals  varying  from 
one  to  eleven  years,  while  there  has  been 
an  excess  in  seventeen  years.  The  dry 
years  seem  to  have  occurred  at  somewhat 
quicker  intervals,  for  five  years  out  of  the 
sixteen  have  occurred  at  seven,  nine,  ten, 
and  eleven  years’  intervals,  whereas  there 
have  been  only  two  intervals  of  seven  and 
eleven  years  respectively  in  the  wet  year. 
The  causes  of  fluctuation  or  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  flood  levels  of  rivers  depend 
so  much  on  the  characteristics  and  con- 
figuration of  the  respective  basins  that  it  is 
impossible  to  base  any  general  conclusion  from 
specific  instances,  but  the  fact  of  any  absolute 
progressive  decrease  in  the  aggregate  water- 
supply  of  a country  generally  is  quite  capable 
of  determination.  Such  decrease,  however, 
has  not  as  yet  seemingly  taken  place  in 
England,  though  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  local  droughts  has  been  often  experienced, 
and  will  continue  to  be  felt  until  measures  are 
taken  to  store  some  of  the  superabundance  in 
certain  localities  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
it  in  times  of  deficiency  to  others,  or  perma- 
nently supplementing  a defective  supply. 


THE  character  of  the  lines  of  communication 
between  Russia  and  the  Affghan  frontier  is 
a subject  of  paramount  interest  for  the  moment. 
The  basis  of  any  Russian  movement  may  be 
placed  at  Michailovsky,  on  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  to  which  spot  access  is 
given  by  the  steam  flotilla  on  that  sea.  From 
Michailovsky  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  was 
completed,  in  September,  1881,  to  Kizil  Arvat, 
a distance  of  144  miles.  Thence  to  Askabad,  a 
distance  of  135  miles,  the  route  lies  chiefly 
through  desert,  or  rather  deserted  country. 
From  Askabad  to  Sarakhs  is  185 ’5  miles,  and 
from  Sarakhs  to  Herat  202'5  miles,  making  a 
total  distance  of  667  miles  from  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  to  Herat.  The  distance  from 
that  city  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bolan  Pass  is 
400  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  but  the  road 
makes  a circuit  of  600  miles  round  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  and  by  the  valley  of  the 
Helmund  River.  Between  Sarakhs  and  Herat 
the  road  lies  through  the  Robat  Pass  of  the 
Borkhut  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  3,100  ft. 


above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  900  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  locality.  Thus,  from 
Michailovsky  to  Sibi  is  1,266  miles,  a distance 
through  a difficult  and  deserted  country  for 
the  most  part,  which  nothing  but  a very 
tempting  and  definite  object  could  induce  a 
military  expedition  to  encounter. 


THE  work  of  piecing  together  and  arranging 
-L  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  Pergamene 
marbles  is  still  energetically  carried  on  at 
Berlin  by  the  two  sculptors,  Frere  and  Pos- 
sentis.  Certain  recent  combinations  have  been 
made  which  lead  Frere  to  think  that  the  con- 
jectural restoration  of  the  great  altar,  pub- 
lished by  authority,  and  now  widely  known,  is 
fundamentally  in  error.  He  believes  that  the 
great  stair-case  which  led  up  to  the  platform 
of  the  altar  was  not,  as  has  been  hitherto 
supposed,  on  the  south,  but  on  the  north  side. 
Further  excavations  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
before  his  conjecture  can  be  proved.  Mean- 
while, writers  and  teachers  on  the  subject  will 
do  well  to  held  their  doctrine  on  this  point  in 
reserve.  Frere  has  further  succeeded  in  put- 
ting together,  out  of  fragments  hitherto  inex- 
plicable, a very  interesting  group,  in  which 
one  of  the  snakes, — in  which  so  many  of  the 
giant  figures  terminate, — is  engaged  in  battle 
with  a monster  somewhat  like  a crocodile. 
Probably  this  fight  went  on  somewhere  in  the 
retinue  of  Poseidon,  of  whom  no  trace  remains. 
Two  colossal  heads, — one  of  Trajan,  the  other 
of  Hadrian, — are  about  to  be  set  up  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  They  are  reported  to  be  of 
splendid  execution,  and  are  interesting  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  acrolithic  statues,  i.e., 
statues  the  trunk  of  which  was  of  wood, 
with  armour  of  bronze,  while  the  extremities 
were  of  marble.  The  statues,  reliefs,  &c.,  from 
the  Sabouroff  collection,  of  which  we  spoke 
last  year  before  they  were  shown  to  the  public, 
are  now  exposed  to  view,  with  the  exception  of 
the  beautiful  Salamis  bronze,  which  is  being 
cleaned.  In  a paper  recently  read  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bronze,  Dr.  Furtwaengler  came  to 
the  conclusion, — which,  we  think,  no  one  will 
dispute, — that  the  Salamis  bronze  belonged  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and 
was  a work  of  the  Argive  bronze  school.  The 
long  curls,  of  which  slight  remains  are  visible 
on  the  shoulders,  make  it  probable  that  the 
statue  represents  Apollo.  The  statue  is  the 
only  bronze  of  any  size  which  we  possess  from 
the  best  period  of  bronze  work.  The  Berlin 
Philologische  Wochenscrift  rightly  observes 
that  the  acquisition  of  ihe  Sabouroff  grave- 
reliefs  raises  the  Berlin  Museum  at  once  to  a 
high  rank  as  regards  monuments  of  pure  Attic 
work.  Its  fame  no  longer  now  rests  on  the 
Pergamene  marbles  only. 


A CORRESPONDENT  writes  “ On 
Thursday,  April  2nd,  another  fine  bronze 
statue  was  found  at  the  new  theatre  on  the 
Via  Nazionale,  Rome.  It  is  in  a much  better 
state  of  preservation  than  that  recently  dis- 
covered ; in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  flaws 
at  the  knees,  it  is  perfect.  The  statue  repre- 
sents a boxer  seated,  and  resting  himself  alter 
the  fatigues  of  the  contest.  The  body  is  bent 
slightly  forward,  the  legs  are  wide  apart, 
whilst  between  them  one  hand  rests  upon  the 
other,  the  thighs  supporting  the  forearms.  The 
head  is  turned  towards  the  right  shoulder,  the 
open  mouth  seeming  to  draw  in  breath, 
replenishing  the  exhausted  lungs,  so  the 
breasts  are  somewhat  sunken.  The  thick, 
curly  beard,  moustaches,  and  hair  denote 
strength,  which  is  fully  shown  in  the  muscular 
body.  The  contest  has  evidently  been  severe: 
the  hands  are  swollen,  also  the  ears,  neck,  and 
nose,  showing  that,  although  he  may  be  the 
victor,  victory  has  not  been  achieved  without 
leaving  traces  of  a hard  struggle.  The  cestus 
is  bound  round  the  hand  and  well  up  the  fore- 
arm, ending  in  a fringe.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  simple  strap,  as  represented  in 
Canova’s  boxer  in  the  Vatican,  being  loaded 
with  a heavy  piece  of  metal  across  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  thus  adding  weight  to  the  blow. 
The  statue  was  found  within  4 in.  of  a wail 
of  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  and  was  evi- 
dently buried  when  those  baths  were  erected, 
and  then  narrowly  escaped  discovery.  It  was 


found  seated  on  the  fragment  of  a capital 
which  fortunately  held  the  figure  together, 
and  enabled  the  workmen  to  excavate  it,  and 
carry  it  to  the  Magazine.  It  is  unique,  and 
we  should  say  the  man  represented  is  not  a 
Greek.  The  height  of  the  seated  figure  is 
4 ft.  4 in.” 


ROME  is  just  now  fated  to  be  fortunate. 

Near  the  Porta  Salara  a necropolis  has 
been  discovered,  and  already  not  only  a num- 
ber of  ancient  cippi,  but  also  some  sarcophagi, 
reputed  to  be  of  great  beauty,  have  been  dug 
out.  These  last  are  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  still  contain  the  dead  men’s  bones.  They 
are  decorated  with  reliefs  of  considerable 
mythological  interest.  Among  the  designs 
are  “ The  Rape  of  the  Leukippidze  ” and  the 
“Nurture  of  Bacchus.”  It  seems  that  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  whom  the  spoils  belong  to, 
and  they  are  kept,  as  is  usual  with  discoveries 
in  Rome,  as  strictly  invisible  as  possible.  This 
habit  of  being  mysterious  about  discoveries  is 
based  on  the  very  commonplace  desire  to  raise 
the  money  value  in  case  of  a sale,  aggravated  by 
the  wearisome  officialism  which  always  waits 
upon  ignorance. 


DURING  recent  weeks  some  ordinary  works 
of  repair  have  been  in  progress  in  that 
portion  of  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
known  as  the  French  Protestant  Church. 
These  works  required  the  removal  of  a portion 
of  the  floor,  and  certain  excavations  were 
made.  The  workmen  speedily  came  upon  a 
large  number  of  fragments  of  elaborately  carved 
and  moulded  stonework.  They  were  carefully 
removed  to  the  office  of  the  Cathedral  Archi- 
tect, Mr.  Austin,  where  they  remain,  for  the 
most  part,  for  safe  custody.  They  consist, 
without  a doubt,  of  portions  of  a very  elabo- 
rate monument  or  shrine,  being  very  finely 
wrought,  and  coloured  blue,  vermilion,  and 
gold.  The  style  is  that  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  fragments  are  so 
broken  that  few  of  them  join,  and  no  portion 
is  of  large  size.  From  the  repetition  of  the 
parts  it  is  possible  to  recover  the  design,  and 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  monument  to  which 
they  belonged.  Many  of  the  fragments  are 
portions  of  delicately  - carved  canopy -work, 
indicating  that  there  were  many  small  niches 
to  have  such  ornamental  terminations.  Among 
the  fragments  was  a very  small  piece  of  a 
sculptured  robe,  evidently  a portion  of  an 
ecclesiastical  figure  of  life-size,  and  a single 
pearl  remains  embedded,  as  one  of  the  ornar 
ments  of  the  robe,  in  the  surface  of  the  stone. 


ON  inspection  of  the  cathedral  it  is  found 
that  several  of  the  fragments  of  shafts 
agree  in  character  with  the  remains  known  to 
be  those  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Dunstan,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir,  just  to  the  east  of 
Archbishop  Sudbury’s  monument.  There  are 
here  traces  of  a small  projecting  structure  of 
which  three  moulded  columns  remain  embedded 
in  the  wall.  The  return  mouldings  of  the 
plinths  are  also  visible,  and  since  there  are,  as 
well,  the  marks  where  the  arches  and  taber- 
nacle work  above  the  columns  sprang  from,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  recover  the  design. 
The  length  is  marked  by  the  fragments  in  posi- 
tion, as  is  also  the  height.  The  details  of 
some  delicate  diaper  work  agree  exactly  with 
what  has  just  been  found.  Traces  of  very 
good  wall  decoration  in  colour  remain  be- 
tween the  pilasters  referred  to,  and  these 
indications  have  additional  interest  from 
the  discovery  now  made.  The  position  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Dunstan  is  given  in  the  register 
of  Prior  Hemy,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
printed  in  Dart’s  History  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  his  body  was  m 
“feretio  suo  juxta  magnum  altare  versus 
austrum.”  The  shrine  was  doubtless  demo- 
lished at  the  Reformation,  when  many  other 
of  the  wonders  of  the  cathedral  were  removed. 
There  were  here  pieces  of  Aaron’s  rod,  of  the 
clay  out  of  which  Adam  was  made,  and  several 
other  such  “curiosities,”  as  they  are  called  by 
Professor  Willis.  Some  of  the  fragments  found 
may  prove  to  relate  to  some  one  or  another 
of  the  shrines  removed  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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A REMARKABLY  clear  summary  of  the 
working  of  fifteen  of  the  principal  rail- 
ways  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Hollebone  and  Trench,  which 
deserves  the  attentive  study  of  all  railway  share- 
holders. During  the  six  months  ending  with  last 
December,  the  falling-off  in  the  merchandise 
and  mineral  receipts  of  these  lines  amounted 
to  598,899?., — a sum  which  the  increase  of  pas- 
senger and  other  receipts  reduced  to  472,701?. 
The  corresponding  decrease  in  working  expenses 
was  only  50,79  lZ  But  the  operation  of  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act,  1883,  reduced  the  Govern- 
ment duty,  to  the  advantage  of  the  railway 
companies,  by  136,849?.  To  the  net  decrease 
in  revenue  thus  arrived  at,  which  is  285,061?., 
have  to  be  added  the  charges  on  new  capital, 
amounting  in  all  to  245,018?.  On  the  Metro- 
politan line  the  prior  charges  on  capital  have 
decreased  by  18,561?.;  and  on  the  North- 
Eastern  by  3,746?.  During  the  half-year  on  the 
London  and  North-Western  the  increase  under 
this  head  has  been  as  much  as  62,728 ?.  ; the 
dividends  paid  by  this  great  line  having  fallen 
off  by  89,202?.  The  Great  Eastern,  with  an  in- 
crease in  gross  revenue  of  25,287?.,  accompanied 
by  a decrease  of  11,653?.  in  working  expenses 
(including  saving  of  duty),  has  paid  28,883?. 
more  in  dividend,  as  well  as  14,674?.  for 
charges  on  new  capital,  in  the  year.  But  this 
is  a solitary  case.  Four  lines  have  managed 
not  to  reduce  their  dividends,  but  the  balance 
of  the  falling  off  in  the  net  revenue  of  the 
lines  compared  has  been  285,061?.  And  thus 
a further  capital,  bearing  interest  to  the 
amount  of  245,000?.,  has  been  expended  to1 
earn  a diminished  gross  revenue.  The  deduc- 
tion from  dividends  on  the  ordinary  stock  of 
nine  of  the  companies  cited  is  thus  as  much  as 
524,754?., — a loss,  if  not  recouped,  equal  to  a 
depreciation  of  more  than  ten  millions  sterling 
in  the  capital  value  of  these  lines. 


ORTY-FIVE  pounds  is  not  a large  sum  as 
consolation  for  a whole  family  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  and  a son  being  compelled 
to  take  a voyage  to  Australia  in  consequence. 
But  these  were  the  damages  which  were 
awarded  Mrs.  Chichester  by  a j ury  in  an  action 
against  her  landlord  for  not  putting  the  drains 
in  order.  It  appeared  in  this  case  of  Chichester 
v.  Lance,  which  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Wills  and  a special  jury,  on  the  14th  instant, 
that  the  landlord  of  the  house  had  undertaken 
to  put  the  drains  in  order.  We  must  assume 
from  the  case  that  he  did  not  properly  comply 
with  his  undertaking,  and  he  has  had  to  pay 
-damages  and  costs.  It  will  perhaps  be  a lesson 
that  Baptist  Ministers  from  Wales,  for  such 
was  the  defendant,  should  not  purchase  houses 
in  London  and  then  let  them,  unless  they  are 
fully  alive  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  their 
lay  as  well  as  their  clerical  position.  It  must 
further  be  observed  in  this  case  that  the  land- 
lord had  agreed  to  put  the  drains  in  order. 
The  tenant,  therefore,  showed  more  foresight 
than  many  of  the  class  in  making  such  an 
agreement,  and  considerable  courage  in  seek- 
ing for  her  remedy  in  the  Law  Courts. 


'THE  Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works,  having  regard  to 
the  views  expressed  in  the  late  cases  of  Space- 
man v.  The  Plumstead  Board  of  Works  and 
The  Yestry  of  St.  Marylebone  v.  Rose,  has 
■decided  to  remodel  his  certificate  as  to  lines  of 
frontage  under  section  75  of  25  and  26  Vic., 
■c.  102,  as  the  one  now  issued  does  not  meet 
the  present  state  of  circumstances. 


TYTE  understand  that  the  Buccleuch  Memorial 
' ' Committee  have  given  up  their  first  idea 
of  an  equestrian  statue,  and  have  commissioned 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  to  prepare  a design  of 
more  architectural  character.  This,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  architect’s  first  sketch,  consists 
of  a lofty  pedestal  having  three  stages  of 
relievos  in  bronze,  twelve^  in  all,  illustrating 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Buccleuch 
family.  A statue  of  the  Duke,  in  his  robes  as 
a peer,  surmounts  the  pedestal.  Besides  the 
relievos  there  are  small  detached  figures  at  the 
angles  and  heraldic  and  other  emblems.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  give  the  subsidiary 
decorations  to  resident  sculptors,  and  to  entrust 


the  statue  of  the  Duke  to  Mr.  Boehm  ; but 
nothing  is  settled  as  yet. 

IjJROMsome  correspondence  which  has  reached 
- us  it  appears  that  something  not  very 
u straight  ” is  going  on  about  the  competition 
for  the°Newcastle-under-Lyme  public  buildings. 
The  Assessor,  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Chester,  chose, 
we  are  told,  three  designs,  signed  “ For  England, 
Home,  and  Beauty,”  “ Mind  and  Body,”  and 
“ Bona  Fide,”  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
premiums  respectively.  Then  it  is  announced 
in  the  local  papers  that,  though  the  award  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Council,  four  other 
designs  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
possible  execution.  This,  if  true,  is  simply 
making  the  competition  a farce.  If  the  first 
premiated  design  is  not  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  should  not  have  been  premiated  ; if  it 
is,  it  should  be  accepted  for  execution. 

UNDER  the  title  of  the  “Common-sense 
Drying  Apparatus  ” we  have  before  us  the 
particulars  of  a patented  system  of  drying 
timber  and  other  things,  which  seems  to  us  as 
perfect  a one  as  can  be  needed  or  desired,  and, 
beyond  the  first  outlay,  a cheap  one.  The 
apparatus  used  by  the  company  who  have 
introduced  this  excellent  system,  of  which  Mr. 
L.  R.  Fuller  is  the  patentee,  can  be  fixed  to 
an  existing  drying-room  for  the  purpose  of 
seasoning  all  kinds  of  timber,  cut  or  uncut. 
The  room  used  requires  to  be  fitted  up  specially 
to  render  the  walls  non-absorbent,  and  steam 
pipes  are  laid  over  the  floor  for  warming  the  air. 
The  timber  is  first  “ sweated  ” by  sprays  of 
steam,  which  dissolve  the  sap ; the  air  laden 
with  the  moisture  is  extracted  by  a fan  worked ' 
by  steam  and  taken  to  a condenser  kept  at  a 
low  temperature  ; here  the  moisture  condenses 
and  the  air,  now  dry,  is  returned  to  the  drying- 
chamber  to  be  again  used  to  take  away  more 
moisture  to  the  condenser,  and  this  process  it 
repeats  until  the  timber  is  “ seasoned.”  This 
is  simple  and  we  should  say  most  effectual  and 
speedy.  The  machinery  is  of  American  pro- 
duction, but  an  agency  for  it  has  been  estab- 
lished in  London.  The  Americans  seem  to  be 
getting  well  ahead  of  us  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 


THE  subject  of  cremation  is  to  be  dealt  with 
on  Thursday,  the  23rd,  in  a lecture  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  by  Sir  Spencer  W ells.  It  is 
known  that  this  eminent  surgeon  has  given 
his  strong  support  to  cremation  as  the 
system  of  the  future  ; and  whatever  may  be 
the  difference  of  opinion  among  scientific  men 
on  the  subject  (differences  arising  out  of  mere 
sentiment  need  hardly  be  taken  account  of, — 
they  could  only  have  a temporary  effect),  the 
systematic  exposition  of  it  by  so  high  a medical 
authority  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

To  the  layman  it  seems  very  unjust  that 
when  a corporation  has  obtained  the  benefit  of 
work,  it  should  evade  the  responsibility  of  pay- 
ing for  it  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  under 
which  it  was  executed  was  not  under  seal.  But, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  such  is  in  many  cases 
the  law,  as  we  have  endeavoured  from  time  to 
time  to  show,  especially  in  reference  to  the  latest 
of  the  decisions  which  have  thus  laid  down  the 
law,  namely,  Young  & Co.  v.  The  Mayor  of  Royal 
Leamington  Spa.  In  delivering  judgment  in 
that  case,  Lord  Justice  Lindley  pointed  out  that 
though  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  every 
contract  exceeding  50Z.  must  be  under  the  seal 
of  the  urban  authority,  yet  that  the  general 
law  on  the  subject  was  somewhat  in  a doubt- 
ful state.  We  endeavoured,  in  a paper  on 
“ Contracts  of  Corporations,”*  to  explain  what 
that  state  was ; and  now  there  comes  another 
decision  which, — at  any  rate,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  reversed  on  appeal, — settles  the  law  as 
regards  work  done  for  a School  Board.  The 
case  is  the  more  important  to  our  readers,  be- 
cause it  settles  without  doubt, — if  it  settles 
nothing  else, — that  an  architect  at  any  rate 
has  a right  to  recover  against  a School  Board 
for  work  done,  though  the  contract  under 
which  he  has  done  the  work  is  not  under  seal. 

* 8eo  Builder,  Aag.  12,  1882. 
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We  refer  to  the  decision  of  Mr.  JusticiL 
Mathew,  given  after  taking  time  for  consider™ 
ation,  in  the  case  of  Scott  v.  The  Cliftoi& 
School  Board,  Law  Reports,  14  Queen’iji 
Bench  Division,  p.  500  (April  number).  Thi  ] 
work  done  was  that  which  belongs  to  thi  I 
usual  business  of  an  architect,  namely,  prei.i 
paring  plans  for  buildings,  — in  this  easel 
schools, — and  for  superintending  their  ereci1 
tion.  The  orders  under  which  Mr.  Scot! 
acted  were  agreed  to  by  resolution  of  thin 
particular  Board,  and  were  recorded  in  thi  I 
minutes  of  their  proceedings;  they  wore  noty 
however,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Board;. 
When  work  has  been  done,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a person  is  entitled  to  some  remunerationii 
the  law  must  be  very  clear  to  enable  a judge  tq 
deoide  against  such  a claim.  There  is,  howl 
ever,  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  no  prot; 
vision,  in  so  many  words,  that  a contract  musiji 
necessarily  be  under  seal.  But  in  that  statute 
is  to  be  found  a section  which  states  that  “ any. 
minute,  if  signed  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  rerj 
ceivable  in  evidence  in  all  legal  proceeding)! 
without  further  proof.”  Mr.  Justice  Mathewl 
having  regard  to  this  section,  and  to  the  caseBp 
which  have  decided  that  some  corporations  ar«| 
sometimes  liable,  so  to  speak,  gave  the  go-by; 
to  the  cases  on  the  other  side,  and  held  thal 
it  was  unnecessary  that  the  order  should  b<: 
under  seal,  and  that,  having  done  the  work,  thi, 
architect  was  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it. 

But  on  a second  ground  the  Judge  held  thij] 
Board  liable,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  even  of  greate;f 
importance  than  the  other  part  of  the  cases^ 
The  35th  section  of  the  Elementary  Educatioii 
Act  states  that  a School  Board  may  appoint  t|l 
clerk,  and  a treasurer,  and  other  necessanj 
officers.  A part  of  the  third  schedule  sayst 
“ the  appointment  of  any  officer  of  the  Boaru 
may  be  made  by  a minute  of  the  Board,  signeijj 
by  the  chairman  and  countersigned  by  the  clerlj 
(if  any)  of  the  Board,  and  any  appointment  sii 
made  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  it  were  made  undeij 
the  seal  of  the  Board.”  Mr.  Scott  was  appointed 
architect  to  the  Board  in  the  manner  stated  ill 
the  Act  as  above,  and  the  subsequent  ordera 
were  communicated  in  like  manner  by  thi* 
clerk.  The  Judge,  on  this  part  of  the  casej 
held  that  Mr.  Scott  had  been  duly  appointed 
architect  to  the  Board,  not  for  the  temporary! 
purpose  of  planning  and  looking  after  the 
erection  of  the  schools  in  question,  but  as  j; 
permanent  official.  It  was  contended  on  behalii 
of  the  Board  that  an  architect  was  not  such  ij 
person  as  was  contemplated  by  the  statute  ; but 
said  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  “although  after  th  ■ 
erection  of  the  schools  his  duties  might  not  b 
onerous,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ii 
was  intended  that  he  should  not  continue  tj 
act  whenever  his  services  were  necessaryif 
Further,  the  regulation  is  intended  to  be  one  o t 
general  application,  and  in  large  towns  where! 
there  are  many  schools  there  may  well  be  thi1 
necessity  for  the  appointment  of  an  architect  ai 
a permanent  official  of  the  Board.” 

The  application  of  this  case  is  therefore  clearly/ 
two-edged  ; on  the  one  hand,  it  decides  that  those] 
doing  work  for  a School  Board  which  is  essentials 
to  their  business  as  such  a Board,  are  entitled  t<  I 
be  paid  for  the  work  so  done.  In  this  sense  thd 
case  seems  to  apply  as  much  to  a builder  as  t< 
an  architect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  settles  that] 
a person  appointed  by  minute  in  regular  fornri 
architect  to  a School  Board,  even  though  thd 
primary  object  of  his  appointment  be  that  hdl 
shall  perform  a temporary  duty,  is  a permanent!, 
official  of  the  Board,  and  so  is  entitled  to  bdj 
paid  for  his  work  till  his  appointment  is  cam; 
celled. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary; 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — A Lancashire! 
and  Cheshire  District  Meeting  will  be  held  ata 
Burnley,  on  Saturday  next,  April  25th.  The!' 
members  will  assemble  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Elizabeth-street,  at  half-past  eleven  a.m.  Mrl 
J.  E.  Stafford,  A.M.I.C.E.,  the  Borough  Suri! 
veyor,  will  give  a short  sketch  on  subjects  of* 
local  and  of  professional  interest,  and  will  show)! 
and  explain  the  plans  of  the  intended  new 
waterworks,  municipal  buildings,  and  hospitals 
At  one  p.m.  the  members  will  proceed  to  thel 
Store  Yard  of  the  Corporation  and  inspect  thel 
“ Refuse  Destructor,”  “ Elevator,”  and  “ Tool 
Sharpener,”  and  afterwards  to  the  new  public! 
Abattoirs,  River  Invert  and  Gasworks  Walls,! 
Danes  House,  Canal  and  Railway  Bridges,.’ 
Scott’s  Sewage  Works,  and,  if  time  will  allow, i 
the  Bank  Hall  Colliery. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OP  INDIA. 

It  was  not  iill  a rapid  succession  of  famines 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  had  brought 
home  to  the  Government  of  India  the  fact  that 
there  was  almost  a total  absence  of  agricultural 
statistics  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  organise 
a systematic  collection  of  data,  agricultural 
and  meteorological,  whereby  some  idea  might 
be  formed  of  the  possible  annual  out-turn  of  the 
food  crops  of  the  country  during  the  respective 
seasons.  After  the  last  great  famine  the  Home 
Government  despatched  Sir  James  Caird  on  a 
mission  of  inquiry,  and,  subsequently,  special 
commissioners  were  appointed,  who,  in  their 
turn,  submitted  a very  able  and  exhaustive 
report,  in  which,  amongst  other  suggestions, 
was  recommended  the  formation  of  a distinct 
Agricultural  Department  on  whom  should 
devolve  the  collection  of  all  the  information 
possible  regarding  the  commercial  and  economic 
products  of  India,  with  a view  to  their  embodi- 
ment in  periodical  reports.  At  the  head  of  the 
new  department  was  placed  Mr.  Buck,  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
in  the  North-West  Provinces,  who  haB  recently 
given  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  subject 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  J.  Caird.  As  England  has  so 
great  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
economic  productions  of  India,  and  only  a few 
persons  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr. 
Buck’s  lecture,  a brief  notice  of  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  acceptable  to  many  readers  of  the 
Builder. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  points  least  capable  of 
being  correctly  apprehended  by  persons  not 
conversant  with  India  is  its  enormous  size.  This 
Mr.  Buck  very  happily  illustrated  by  com- 
paring it  with  Egypt, — a country  very  similar 
in  many  respects,  but  with  only  one-fiftieth  of 
its  capacity  in  every  particular.  India,  though 
so  large  in  itself,  is,  after  all,  but  a shred  of  the 
vast  Asiatic  continent,  but  yet  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  possessing 
a treasure  in  its  rainfall.  This  treasure,  how- 
ever, is  not  by  any  means  equally  distributed, 
and  hence  arise  the  great  uncertainties  in  agri- 
cultural operations  and  the  extreme  oscillations 
to  which  the  food  outturn  is  exposed.  The 
problem  which  has  been  exercising  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  for  many  years  is  how  those 
oscillations  may  be  mitigated,  if  not  altogether 
obviated.  Before  describing  the  measures 
which  have  been  undertaken,  Mr.  Buck  gives  a 
short  description  of  Indian  cultivators,  and  of 
the  prevailing  system  of  agriculture.  The 
former  he  pronounces  to  be  “the  most  patient, 
hard-working,  and,  in  many  cases,  skilful  agri- 
culturists that  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Inured  to  privation,  accustomed  to 
maintaining  life  on  short  meals,  and  with 
scanty  clothing,  they  give  their  labour  for  the 
smallest  return  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
consequence  is  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  a vast 
human  machine, — a machine  of  flesh  and  blood, 
which  is  cheaper  in  its  working  than  it  is 
possible  for  any  machine  of  steam  and  iron  to 
be  ” ; and  hence  he  concludes  that,  until  wages 
have  risen  to  a much  higher  standard,  the 
question  of  increasing  the  products  of  India  by 
the  application  of  machinery  must  be  considered 
a secondary  one. 

The  system  of  j agriculture  he  [describes  as 
that  of  'petite  culture,  the  country  being  split  up 
into  many  millions  of  five-acre  farms.  It  is  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  holders  of  these  farms 
in  a normal  condition  of  health  and  strength, 
rather  than  to  the  supplying  a starving  popula- 
tion with  food  in  a time  of  famine,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  increase  the  produce  of 
the  country  rather  than  to  the  distribution  of 
the  existing  supplies  in  a time  of  scarcity, — in 
other  words,  the  policy  of  maintaining  agricul- 
tural operations  at  the  highest  attainable 
standard  of  efficiency,  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Famine  Commissioners  pointed. 

Mr.  Buck  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the 
measures  necessary  to  secure  that  end,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  gives  the  place  of  precedence 
to  the  promotion  of  railways  ; that  is  to  say,  to 
the  mode  of  carriage  rather  than  to  the  means 
of  increasing  production,  apparently  in  contra- 
diction to  the  principle  he  just  previously 
stated  to  be  essential.  He  is  quite  correct 
when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “ railways  with 
few  exceptions  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  cultivator  mainly  in  two  ways, — first,  by 
insuring  a better  average  price  for  his  produce 
when  he  has  a surplus  for  export ; and  secondly, 


by  bringing  him  food  at  a cheaper  price  when 
ho  has  insufficient  for  subsistence.”  It  is  easily 
conceivable  that  there  may  be  tracts  blessed 
with  a superabundance  of  food  over  and  above 
the  requirements  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  construction  of  a cheap  means  of  communi- 
cation between  it  and  another  tract  where  there 
is  a redundancy  of  population  with  a deficiency 
of  food  may  be  the  best  and  readiest  method  of 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  latter ; but  on  the 
principle,  rightly  advocated  by  Mr.  Buck  at  the 
close  of  his  lecture,  that  in  legislating  for  the 
wants  of  India  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  for  it  as 
a whole,  and  not  for  fractional  portions  of  it 
only,  surely  the  most  obvious  measures,  when 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  empire  has  to  be 
considered,  should  be  such  as  will  not  only 
secure  from  fluctuation  its  food  supply,  but  will 
increase  its  out-turn.  If  so,  the  measure  of 
first  importance  would  rather  be  a reliable 
system  of  irrigation,  and  the  next,  the  means 
of  insuring  its  distribution.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  a truer  economic  principle  that  the  two 
measures  should  proceed  simultaneously,  for  to 
increase  the  outturn  from  the  soil  without  pro- 
viding the  means  for  its  subsequent  distribution 
would  be  a doubtful  benefit  even  to  the  locality 
immediately  concerned,  but  to  provide  increased 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  food  which  was 
not  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  hour  of  need  would 
be  productive  of  good  to  no  one.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  consideration  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  these  discussions, 
and  that  is,  while  the  construction  of  lines  of 
intercommunication  is  useful,  nay  essential, 
for  the  easy  distribution  of  the  existing  food 
supplies  of  the  country,  its  economic  advan- 
tages are  confined  to  transferring  capital  from 
one  portion  of  the  empire  to  another,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  in  any  way  tend  to  develope 
or  increase  its  actual  wealth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  construction  of  a class  of  works  which 
tend  to  double  the  out-turn  of  agricultural  and 
economic  products,  coupled  with  lines  of  com- 
munication for  its  conveyance  to  the  markets 
of  the  woi’ld,  directly  leads  to  an  increase  of 
commercial  transactions,  and  either  by  an 
intei’change  of  commodities,  or  by  actual 
specie  payments  introduces  fresh  and  foreign 
capital  into  the  country  generally,  and  so  con- 
duces positively  and  tangibly  to  an  increase 
in  its  resources  and  wealth.  Hence  there  must 
be  considerable  reserve  in  assenting  to  Mr. 
Buck’s  conclusion  that  “ the  expenditure  of 
capital  on  railways  affords  a quicker  benefit  to 
a greater  number  than  irrigation  or  any  other 
measure  Government  can  undertake,  and  rightly 
heads  the  list  ” of  remedial  measures. 

His  remarks  on  canal  and  well  irrigation  are 
much  to  the  purpose,  as  also  his  disposal  of  the 
objections  which  have  occasionally  been  raised 
as  to  the  evils  resulting  from  irrigation.  Those 
not  conversant  with  the  subject  understand 
the  term  “ irrigation  ” in  India  to  be  limited 
to  the  mere  act  of  covering  the  land  with 
water;  whereas  a proper  system  of  irrigation 
combines  drainage,  with  protection  from  floods 
where  necessary,  and  water  carriage  where  pos- 
sible. Of  this  last  point,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Buck  has  made  no  mention.  Advo- 
cating expenditure  on  railways  with  a view  to 
facilitate  and  cheapen  carriage,  not  only  has  he 
omitted  to  suggest  any  improvements  to  the 
waterways,  but  has  not  even  made  the  slightest 
allusion  to  them,  and  yet  if  any  country  in  the 
world  stands  in  need  of  the  cheapest  of  all 
methods  of  transit,  it  is  India.  A strange 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  with  whom  it  might  be 
supposed  the  extension  of  the  wheat  trade 
between  India  and  England  would  of  itself  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  suggest  an  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  why  that  trade  is  still  prac- 
tically monopolised  by  America,  when  all  that 
is  needed  for  its  permanent  transfer  to  India  is 
such  a d ’ic* inn  in  the  cost  of  its  conveyance 
to  the  ports  for  shipment  as  will  admit  of  its 
being  [sold  at  a profit  in  London,  even  when 
prices  are  as  low  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Buck  next  advocates  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  estimated  at  100  millions  of  acres, 
and  the  establishment  of  fuel  and  fodder 
reserves,  the  latter  so  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  cattle  which 
over  the  greater  part  of  India  are,  as  a rule,  kept 
in  very  low  condition.  This  measure  is  followed 
by  that  of  emigration,  on  which  there  is  a good 
deal  to  be  said,  judging  from  the  very  varying 
opinions  expressed  during  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  lecture.  Emigration  to  foreign 


countries  of  kindred  climatic  conditions,  styled 
by  Mr.  Buck  “ Greater  India,”  but  where  the 
rate  of  wages  is  three  or  four  fold  higher  than 
in  India,  has  much  in  its  favour ; but  while  there 
still  remains  so  vast  an  area  awaiting  reclama- 
tion at  home,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  better  policy  would  not  be  to  encourage  a 
transfer  of  labour  from  where  it  is  superabundant 
to  home  tracts  where  it  is  deficient. 

The  last  measure  treated  is  the  improvement 
to  be  effected  by  new  machines  and  new  methods 
of  culture.  With  very  few  exceptions,  Mr.  Buck 
thinks  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  machinery  can  be 
profitably  utilised,  not  as  respects  a reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  to  avail  himself  of 
it,  as  to  the  fact  of  which  he  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  his  cattle  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  work  heavier  appliances.  The  cultivator’s 
readiness  to  use  machines  adapted  to  the  power 
of  his  cattle  has  been  already  evidenced  by  his 
adoption  of  improved  surgar-mills  in  parts  of 
Bengal.  Mr.  Buck  lias  a word  to  add  on  the 
favourite  theme  of  many  self-constituted  Indian 
reformers,  the  indebtedness  of  the  Indian  culti- 
vator, whose  position,  however,  he  considers  to 
be  not  so  bad  as  it  has  been  represented  ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  the  only 
way  to  keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  money- 
lender is  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
uncertainty  which  now  attends  his  harvests. 
While  acknowledging  that  in  some  tracts  the 
state  of  the  Indian  cultivator  is  “deplorable,” 
he  at  the  same  time  observes  “ that  it  is  due 
not  to  the  cruel  treatment  (as  has  often  been 
so  recklessly  alleged)  that  he  receives  from  his 
British  rulers  and  their  representatives,  but 
from  his  mistress  Nature  and  her  capricious 
monsoons,  against  the  tyranny  of  which  every 
nerve  is  now  being  strained  to  protect  him 
and  he  concludes  with  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  though  “ much,  very  much,  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  and  though  the  work  of  protection  is 
far  from  being  accomplished,  yet  whatever 
pictures  may  be  drawn  of  local  distress  in  some 
parts  of  India,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
empire,  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  is  mate- 
rially better  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.”  The 
charts  which  Mr.  Buck  states  are  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  Indian  Survey  Department, 
and  which  will  illustrate  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  empire,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  attentively  scanned  by  thousands 
of  visitors  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition, 
in  1886. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Vestry-hall  for  Chelsea. — The  Vestry  of 
Chelsea  considered  at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday 
night  a long  report  by  the  Committee  of  Works 
as  to  the  various  designs  submitted  by  com- 
petitors for  the  new  Vestry-hall.  Seven  plans 
had  been  selected  as  best  desexwing  considera- 
tion, and  of  those  the  committee,  advised  by 
Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  who  had  been  appointed  the 
professional  assessor,  recommended  that  Nos.  26,. 
14,  and  18  be  the  designs,  the  authors  of  which 
should  receive  premiums  of  100,  50,  and  30 
guineas  respectively.  The  committee’s  recom- 
mendations were  adopted,  and  it  was  then 
agreed  to  reveal  the  names.  The  author  of  the- 
first  (No.  26)  proved  to  be  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  5,  Cambridge  - place,  Regent’s 
Park;  the  author  of  No.  14  was  Mr.  William 
Leek,  of  20,  Moore-street,  Chelsea  ; and  Messrs. 
Newman  & Newman,  of  Tooley- street,  London 
Bridge,  were  the  authors  of  No.  18.  Mr.  Brydon 
was  then  by  formal  motion  appointed  architect 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  hall,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  15,0001. 

New  Church  at  Mosley  Common,  near 
Tyldesley. — Mr.  F.  H.  Oldham,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of 
John  Dalton-street,  Manchester,  has  been  the 
successful  architect  in  a recent  competition  for 
a new  church  at  Mosley  Common,  near  Tyldes- 
ley, which  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 
Mr.  T.  Worthington,  a vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  was  the 
assessor.  


Peterborough  Cathedral. — It  is  stated  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  given  his 
award  in  the  Peterborough  Cathedral  contro- 
versy. He  advises  the  appointment  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  and  Restoration  Committee 
of  an  executive  of  seventeen  to  decide  the 
question  ; failing  which,  his  Grace  recommends 
that  the  first  plan  of  rebuilding  the  tower,  as 
originally  provided  for,  be  adhered  to. 
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Illustrations. 


MONUMENT  DESIGNED  BT  M.  DADOU. 


HHE  monument,  of  whioh  we  publish  an 
illustration  from  a photograph  of  the 
sculptor’s  model,  is  designed  for  the 
decoration  of  the  “ Place  do  la  Nation,”  and  the 
municipal  administration  count  upon  solemnly 
inaugurating  it  on  July  4th,  1886.  Surrounded 
by  sparkling  fountains  and  masses  of  green 
verdure,  it  will  occupy  the  centre  of  the  vast 
central  basin  of  that  Place  which  for  some 
years  has  been  called  “ Place  du  Tr6ne,”  and 
which  is  situated  at  tho  extremity  of  the 
Boulevard  Yoltaire. 

The  artist  from  whom  the  city  of  Paris  has 
commissioned  this  great  piece  of  work  is  well 
known  in  England,  which,  indeed,  offered  him  a 
generous  hospitality.  It  was  there  that  he 
lived  during  long  years,  and  there  that  his  fine 
talent  “became  fully  developed  and  ripened. 
M.  Jules  Dalou  was  tho  favourite  pupil  of 
Carpeaur,  whose  nervous  and  expressive  talent 
his  own  recalls.  For  him,  as  for  his  master, 
nature  is  no  dried-up  convention,  cold  and 
stiff,  but  a living  and  palpitating  model,  com- 
municating to  the  marble  or  the  bronze  which 
reproduces  it  its  own  life  and  animation. 

The  model  of  M.  Dalou’s  design  figured 
in  an  open  competition,  in  1879,  for  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Republic  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1883,  in  which  competition  M.  Charles 
Morice  was  the  fortunato  victor.  M.  Dalou  gained 
nothing  officially  then,  not  even  “ honourable 
mention,”  though  all  the  world  of  the  public 
and  the  press  agreed  in  considering  his  work  as 
quite  out  of  the  common  groove,  — frankly 
original  and  thoroughly  decorative  in  treat- 
ment. 

The  Academic  clique,  even  more  than  the 
restricted  conditions  of  the  competition, 
operated  in  excluding  this  most  remarkable 
design  from  success  ; but  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  did  itself  the  honour  to  repair 
the  wrong  done  by  this  unexpected  judgment, 
in  voting  the  acquisition  of  the  group  of 
M.  Dalou  at  a price  of  70,000  fr.,  and  granting, 
for  the  cost  of  casting  it  in  bronze,  a further 
sum  of  1 10,000  fr. 

It  was  then  that  the  material  difficulties  com- 
menced. Tho  artist,  whom  the  political  amnesty 
had  recalled  to  France,  arrived  in  Paris,  but 
with  no  notion  where  he  could  commence  to 


uguico,  ouuib  ui  wmcu  wouia  oe  neari 
five  metres  in  height.  The  Municipal  Counci' 
wishing  still  further  to  second  his  efforts,  ha' 
an  immense  shed  constructed  in  planks  i: 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  am 
it  is  in  this  hastily  improvised  atelier,  with  th 
wind  blowing  through  the  gaps  of  tho  boarding 
and  the  rain  coming  through  the  skylights,  that 
since  1880,  M.  Dalou  has  been  working  withou 
cessation  at  this  group  and  at  the  completion,  a 
the  same  time,  of  two  other  groups  now  wel 
known  : “ Le  Triomphe  de  la  Ropublique,”  a: 
alto-relief  for  the  Hotel  do  Ville ; and  “ Mira 
beau  aux  Etats  Generaux,”  commissioned  b 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

We  will  endeavour  to  give  what  must  at  bes 
prove  but  a dry  description  of  the  work,  which 
in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  is  proceedin 
step  by  step  and  carrying  out  moro  and  mor 
fully  the  promise  of  tho  original  model. 

On  a car  drawn  by  two  lions  and  guided  b 
the  genius  of  Liberty  brandishing  a torch,  th 
figure  of  the  Republic  stands  upright,  in  a 
attitude  of  triumph,  command,  and  protectior 
lo  right  and  left  of  her,  on  either  side  of  th 
car,  two  other  figures  representing  Labour  an 
Justice  are  pushing  onward  the  wheels;  th 
first  represented  under  the  aspect  of  a 
ouvrier,  with  naked  torso,  mallet  on  his  shouldei 
sabots  on  his  feet ; tho  second  under  the  aspec 
of  a woman  richly  draped.  Peace,  carrying  th 
symbols  of  Plenty,  marches  behind  the°cai 
scattering  as  she  goes  flowers  and  fruits.  Th 
child  figures  symbolising  Instruction,  Equity 
WeaRb,  &c  contribute  to  the  decorative  effec 
or  the  whole  composition. 

This  rich  composition,  full  of  movement,  rest 
on  a pedestal  divided,  by  great  reversed  console 
adorned  with  acanthus  foliage,  into  four  face 
decorated  with  attributes  in  relation  with  th 
general  idea  of  the  monument.  The  later? 

as  "eI1  as  the  animals  and  childron,  ar 
ZTau  7lfch.g,reafc  spirit  and  knowledge,  finel 
Sbot  Thl  ,a  f5reat  feelin"  for  toorativ 
SduLJ1!  B"]ands  and  otter  decorativ 
adjuncts  have  been  modelled  and  elected  b 


the  sculptor  himself,  who  is  too  rich  in  resources 
to  have  occasion  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
specialists  for  those  accessory  details  which 
sculptors  generally  leave  to  ornamentists. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  reproduction 
in  bronze  of  such  a work  will  be  a long  and 
difficult  task,  requiring  the  most  minute  care, 
especially  as  tho  artist  has  decided  on  employ- 
ing for  this  work  the  system  d cire  'perdue,  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  which  is  so  favourable  to  the  perfect 
execution  of  work  in  bronze. 

Thus,  although  the  model  of  the  principal 
figure,  as  well  as  that  of  the  car,  is  already 
completed  and  cast,  and  the  other  models  far 
advanced  in  clay,  M.  Dalou  does  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  hand  over  his  colossal  group  to  the 
City  of  Paris  before  1886.  Our  readers  are 
already  aware  that  the  French  Government  has 
not  chosen  to  wait  for  that  inauguration  to 
give  to  the  energetic  artist  the  recompense  so 
well  earned  by  him.  The  jury  who  selected  the 
work  for  execution  in  1883  have  already  given 
him  the  most  liberal  recompense,  and  a few 
days  after  the  Journal  OJJiciel  enrolled  among 
the  names  of  the  new  “ Chevaliers  de  la  Legion 
d’Honneur”  the  name  of  the  most  brilliant 
representative  of  the  younger  school  of  French 
sculpture.  R.  B.  Fenwick. 

*#*  The  front  view  of  the  group  we  illus- 
trated in  the  Builder  of  July  9,  1881,  remarking 
at  the  time  that  the  side  view,  which  we  now 
give,  was  even  finer.  We  may  eventually  give 
a larger  illustration  of  tho  completed  work  from 
the  bronzo ; but  we  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  illustrate  the  original  model  of  so  remarkable 
a work,  rather  than  wait  for  its  completion. 


LUBECK  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The  panoramic  view  of  Liibeck  is  a reproduc- 
tion of  an  old  German  wood-engraving  on  a 
very  large  scale.  It  is  an  example  of  a type  of 
work  which  was  not  uncommon  in  the  early 
days  of  wood-engraving,  when  representations 
of  towns  in  this  manner  were  rather  popular 
subjects,  and  among  these  were  some  of  the 
largest  engravings  ever  made.  The  present 
example  is  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long.  Messrs. 
Kell  have  succeeded  vory  well  in  reducing  it  to 
manageable  size  without  losing  clearness  of 
definition. 


THE  COLLEGE  STE.  BARBE,  PARIS. 

We  give  this  week  two  views  and  apian  of  the 
Preparatory  School  of  the  Collfcge  Ste.  Barbe, 
Paris.  In  the  Builder  of  June  21st,  1884,  we 
mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the  last  Congress 
of  French  Architects,  the  visit  of  the  members  to 
the  Lycoe  Jeanson  de  Sailly.  But,  among  the 
institutions  of  this  nature,  rather  private  than 
governmental,  there  is  one  which  has  always 
maintained  a foremost  rank  among  houses 
devoted  to  secondary  classic  education,  and 
given  to  the  State  an  admirable  example  to 
follow;  that  is,  the  College  Ste.  Barbe,  situated 
in  the  Place  du  Pantheon,  and  directed  by  M. 
Dubief,  member  of  the  “ Conseil  Superieur  de 
l’lnstruction  Publique.” 

11  Sainte-Barbe,”  as  it  is  familiarly  termed, 
comprises  in  its  programme  the  whole  circle 
of  secondary  education,  from  the  elementary 
grammar  classes  carried  on  in  its  accessory 
establishment  (“L’Internat  de  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses,”  or  “ Sainte-Barbe des  Champs”),  pass- 
ing by  intermediate  classes  to  tho  rhetoric 
classes  of  the  “ College  Ste.  Barbe,”  in  tho  Place 
du  Pantheon  (at  once  a boarding,  semi-boarding, 
and  day-school),  and  terminating  in  the  ad- 
vanced classes  of  literature  and  science  with 
which  the  “Ecole  preparatoire”  is  more  espe- 
cially connected.  This  latter,  in  juxtaposition 
to  the  College,  has  its  special  entrance  from 
Rue  A alette,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
intended  to  receive,  either  as  “externes”  or 

internes,  the  elder  pupils  who  are  preparin'11, 
for  Government  schools,  such  as  the  Ecole 
Normale,  Ecole  Polytechnique,  Ecole  St.  Cyr, 
&c. 

It  is  this  “ Ecole  preparatoire  ” which,  having 
developed  considerably  of  late  years,  has  given 
rise  to  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  in 
connexion  with  the  College  Sto.  Barbe  °and 
grouped  with  it  adjacent  to  the  Bibliotheque 
Ste.  Genevieve,  and  which  deserve  note  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  plan,  the  suitable  treatment 
of  the  facades,  and  the  ingenious  design  of  its 
furniture  and  fittings. 
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The  architect  of  these  buildings,  which  covers 
2,000  square  metres  with  five  Btories  in  height;!1 
and  have  cost  nearly  two  million  francs,  is  Mi 
Lheureux,  one  of  the  sectional  architects  to  theld 
City  of  Paris. 

Cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  sheet  iron,  em  : i 
ployed  in  columns,  floors,  stairs,  and  roofs  ;lil 
stone  and  brick  in  the  facades  ; pine,  oak,  andu 
pitch-pine  fo  • the  intern r woodwork;  togetheiu 
with  cement  and  mosaic,  are  the  principal 
materials  which  M.  Lheureux  has  made  ust 
of,  and  which  he  has  turned  to  account  in  s 
manner  always  practical  and  often  very  worthjl 
of  study. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  new) 
construction  are  the  large  refectory  in  which 
500  can  be  seated  at  once,  the  dormitories  and 
the  private  studies  for  the  older  pupils,  the! 
covered  gymnasium  and  the  drawing-school: 
with  lecture-halls  adjoining;  this  latter  apart-: 
ment  and  the  lecture  halls  or  theatres  can,  bjif 
an  ingenious  arrangement,  be  in  a few  hours 
disencumbered  of  their  special  fittings  and  even 
of  their  platforms,  in  order  to  form  a grand 
salle  de  fetes  intended  to  accommodate  all  the! 
personnel  of  Ste.  Barbe,  scholars  and  teachers; 
as  well  as  numerous  visitors. 

All  these  new  portions,  and  the  main  stair-i 
cases  (of  iron)  which  give  access  to  them,  are 
in  other  respects  for  use  in  common  with  thel 
old  College,  and  the  two  establishments  have  a 
common  playground,  the  court,  across  which,  al 
certain  hours,  the  great  shadow  of  the  dome  oi 
tho  Pantheon  extends.  The  larger  view  given 
in  this  number  shows  the  exterior  facade  and 
entrance  towards  Rue  Yalette,  and  the  smallei 
one  the  entrance  from  the  inner  court,  at  thel 
end  next  to  the  Bibliotheque  Ste.  Genevieve. 

The  views  are  from  photographs,  and  thel 
plan  is  reproduced  from  that  originally  com-: 
municated  by  the  architect  to  the  pages  of  the! 
Encyclopedic  d’ Architecture. 


PORTION  OF  A DESIGN  FOR  A 
MUNICIPAL  MANSION. 

SOANE  MEDALLION  COMPETITION. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Builder  oi< 
this  year,  in  an  article  on  “ Architecture: 
Illustration,”  we  drew  attention  to  the  neces-) 
sity  of  clear  definition  and  uniform  black-: 
ness  of  lines  (howevor  thin  they  might 
be)  in  drawings  which  were  to  produce  suci 
cessful  results  in  photo  - lithography.  Thel 
drawings  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  which  obtained 
a medal  of  merit  in  the  last  Soane  medallion 
competition,  are  an  unfortunate  example  of  this 
fact.  We  had  intended  to  reproduce  the  per-) 
spective  view  (which,  though  too  like  a town-i 
hall,  looks  very  well  as  a whole)  ; but  owing: 
to  the  author  having  aimed  at  producing  soft-' 
ness  of  effect,  by  using  half-tint  ink  for  thd 
lines  in  the  middle  distance  and  Bky  (and  to  a 
general  want  of  sharpness  of  line),  the  result 
was  such  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  tot 
publish  it.  The  detail  elevation,  which  wei 
publish,  gave  better  results ; but  even  there  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  fluting-lines  of  the  columns 
are  very  faint  and  “rotten”  in  effect,  not  the: 
result  of  defect  on  the  lithographer’s  part,  bub 
of  the  fact  that  the  lines  in  the  drawing  werei 
grey  and  not  black.  The  lines  could,  of  course;' 
have  been  put  in  again  on  tho  stone,  but  wet 
preferred  to  leave  them  as  a practical  example, 
of  the  necessity  of  lines  of  black  and  even  tint 
for  photo-lithography. 

Of  course  the  author  may  say  that  he  did  nob 
make  the  drawing  with  that  object,  but  we  aret 
disposed  to  hold  that  a line  drawing,  properly  sa 
called,  should  produce  its  effects  and  grada-: 
tions  by  management  of  line,  not  by  weakening) 
the  ink  for  half-tints.  At  all  events,  those 
who  wish  their  drawings  to  be  eventually  pub-1 
lished  in  lithograph  form  would  do  well  to  bears 
this  caution  in  mind. 


Eastbourne  Improvement  Scheme. — Tlid 
Eastbourne  Improvement  Bill,  now  before  Par-, 
liament,  having  caused  much  local  interest  and 
considerable  opposition  from  some  of  the  rate-' 
payers  and  one  or  two  of  the  magistrates  of  thet 
borough,  a poll  was  demanded,  and  the  result] 
made  known  on  Wednesday  last,  the  figured 
being: — For  the  Bill,  2,269;  against  it,  1,4591 
giving  a clear  majority  of  810  in  favour  of  thel' 
measure.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  G.  Ambrose  Wallisii 
C.E.),  who  is  engineer  to  the  sea-front  workel: 
under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  supported  thel 
Bill. 
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THE  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE 
HOTEL. 

VISIT  OF  TIIE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’. 

The  sixth  visit  this  year  by  the  members  of 
this  Association  took  place  last  Saturday,  to 
the  Northumberland  Avenue  Hotel,  Charing- 
cross,  now  in  course  of  erection  from  designs 
by  Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence.  The  members 
assembled  at  three  p.m.,  and  were  received  by 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  who  was  subsequently  joined 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  his  partner.  A number 
of  working  and  detailed  drawings  were  shown. 
Mr.  Charles  Till,  the  clerk  of  works,  was  also 
in  attendance.  In  explaining  the  drawings  and 
building,  Mr.  Isaacs  said  great  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  preparing  for  the  foundations 
of  the  hotel,  in  May,  1883,  when  a contract  was 
entered  into  with  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  builders, 
of  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  who  executed  the 
works  from  the  foundations,  including  the  base- 
ment and  part  of  the  ground-floor.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  site  the  excavations  for  the 
external  walls  had  to  be  taken  down  to  the 
great  depth  of  50  ft.,  to  reach  a solid  foundation. 
A large  quantity  of  running  water  was  met  with, 
which  was  found  to  come  from  an  old  river 
which  took  its  rise  at  Highgate,  and  fell  into  the 
Thames  about  this  point,  and  a powerful  pump 
had  to  be  worked  by  a 10-horse  power  engine, 
night  and  day,  for  six  or  seven  months.  The 
works  were  next  stopped  by  the  failure  of  the 
original  company,  and  on  the  formation  of  a 
new;  one  another  contract  was  entered  into  with 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs,  builder,  of  Croydon  and 
Queen’s-buildings,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  who 
took  up  the  work  in  September,  1884.  The 
building  has  now  been  carried  up  to  the  fifth 
story.  The  intention  of  the  first  company  was 
to  erect  an  hotel  with  a frontage  to  the  Avenue 
of  353  ft.,  but  53  ft.  of  land  at  the  Charing-cross 
end  being  mortgaged,  this,  on  the  failure  of  the 
company,  was  lost.  The  services  of  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  being  re- 
tained by  the  new  company,  the  design  had 
to  be  largely  remodelled  to  suit  the  present 
frontage  of  300  ft.  The  site  is  in  the  shape 
of  a triangle  nearly,  being  162  ft.  deep  at  the 
deeper  end,  and  contains  upwards  of  32,000 
superficial  feet.  The  building  is  to  contain 
eight  floors  besides  the  basement,  the  main  roof 
being  110  ft.  above  the  ground-line.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  front  elevation  will  be  entirely  faced  with 
Portland  stone,  supplied  by  the  firms  of  Messrs. 
Crickmay  & Co.,  of  Portland  and  Weymouth ; 
Steward  & Co.,  of  Portland  and  Niue  Elms  ; 
and  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Hobbs.  The  stone 
carving  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Daymond 
& Sons,  of  Edward-street,  Vauxhall.  The  cast- 
iron  stanchions  were  supplied  and  executed  by 
Young  & Co.,  of  Eccleston  Foundry,  Pimlico; 
and  the  iron  girders  and  stanchions  by  Dibley 
& Son.  Mansion  House  - chambers,  Queen 
Victoria-street.  A number  of  rolled  iron  joists 
have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Matthew  T.  Shaw. 
The  ground-floor  contains  a large  dining-room 
or  salle  d manger,  93  ft.  by  42  ft.,  and  has  a 
circular  apse  at  one  end,  and  two  side  wings  in 
addition ; there  will  also  be  several  coffee-rooms, 
and  rooms  for  billiards  and  other  entertain- 
ments. The  large  dining-hall  will  be  32  ft. 
high,  or  up  to  top  of  first  floor.  The  first  floor 
is  reached  by  a grand  staircase  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  the  upper  floors  by  two 
other  large  staircases,  and  two  passenger- 
lifts. 

Through  the  53-ft.  slice  of  land  being  cut  off, 
accommodation  for  100  rooms,  as  intended,  was 
lost,  and  the  upper  floors  will  now  contain  about 
600  reception  and  bed  rooms, with  conveniences, 
and  the  hotel  as  now  planned  will  stretch  from 
the  National  Liberal  Club  at  the  Cbaring-cross 
end  to  the  buildings  recently  erected  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  basement  is  covered  over  the  whole  area 
with  concrete  6 ft.  thick.  It  contains,  besides 
the  accommodation  for  the  heating  apparatus 
and  engine  room,  a number  of  spare  sitting- 
rooms,  and  extensive  cellarage.  The  area 
courts  are  faced  with  glazed  white  bricks  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Cliff,  Balfour,  & Co.,  and  by  the 
Farnley  Company.  In  excavating  for  the 
foundations,  Mr.  Isaacs  said  a few  specimens 
of  Roman  pottery  were  found  at  a depth  of 
32  ft.  The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  as 
originally  designed  to  cover  the  larger  area 
was  200,000i.,  the  building  now  being  proceeded 
with  on  the  reduced  scale  will  cost  160,000Z. 
The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  executed  from 
designs  by  the  architects,  under  the  super- 


intendence of  Mr.  Charles  Till;  the  general 
foreman  of  the  works  being  Mr.  Shute. 

The  visitors  having  inspected  the  various 
parts  of  the  building  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded, 
returned  again  to  the  ground-floor,  when  Mr. 
H.  D.  Appleton,  honorary  secretary,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence  for 
their  permission  to  view  the  building  and  to 
Mr.  Isaacs  for  kindly  explaining  it. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SOIREE. 

No  one  can  bo  always  serious,  and  earnest 
students  as  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  are,  they,  twice  a year,  deign  to 
amuse  themselves;  once,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  they  invite  their  friends  to  help 
them,  and,  on  that  occasion,  the  entertainment 
is  usually  of  a decorously  commonplace  descrip- 
tion, and  it  needs  a general  hat-smashing  to 
make  the  evening  a very  exciting  one.  But 
when  they  meet  again  in  April  it  is  with  the 
object  of  enjoying  themselves  in  more  or  less 
Bohemian  style,  the  significant  word  “ smoking  ” 
appears  upon  the  invitation  card,  and  we  put 
on  our  hat  to  go  with  a pleasurable  curiosity 
as  to  what  the  entertainment  committee  shall 
have  provided  for  our  amusement. 

This  year,  for  the  second  time,  the  soiree  took 
place  in  the  Westminster  Town-hall,  which  was 
already  well  filled  when,  at  half-past  eight, 
Professor  Eloc  & Smada,  a learned  archaeologist 
of  the  twenty-second  century,  proceeded  to 
address  his  audience  upon  the  arts  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  remote  nineteenth  in  a lecture 
entitled  “ The  Brass  Age.”  The  lecturer,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  referred  to  a rare 
volume  called  “A  Book  on  Building,”  evidently 
by  a great  authority  on  the  subject.  No  actual 
domestic  buildings  of  those  days  could  be  pointed 
to,  because,  in  consequence  of  an  odd,  but 
legalised,  custom,  a house  was  liable  to  be  for- 
feited a few  years  after  its  erection  to  the 
ground  landlord,  and  the  architects,  being  men 
of  genius,  contrived  to  erect  buildings  which 
would  last  only  until  the  time  of  forfeiture 
arrived.  So  accomplished  were  the  architects 
of  that  time  that  they  practised  in  all  styles, 
but  their  preference  was  for  the  “ Sanitation  ” 
style,*  and  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
age  devoted  their  energies  to  designing  traps 
and  cowls,  pipes,  pans,  and  patent  junctions, 
and  other  features  necessary  to  its  development. 
After  some  reference  to  the  dress  of  the  period, 
the  learned  Professor  concluded  by  calling 
attention  to  the  curious  diagrams  on  the  wall, 
including  a conjectural  restoration  of  a building 
in  the  Sanitation  style,  in  which  the  serpentine 
windings  of  drain-pipes,  surmounted  by  tasty 
cowls,  and  crowned  with  an  elegant  smoke- 
preventer,  produced  a tout  ensemble  not  so  un- 
pleasing as  it  might  have  been.  There  were 
also  drawings  of  stained-glass  windows  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Lee,  representing  the  ’arry-stocrasy  of 
the  period,  and  a clever  picture  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Pite,  of  the  emaciated  body  of  a cat  discovered 
in  Conduit-street,  and  represented  clasping 
a pillar,  which  was  the  crest  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects. 

The  lecture  was  much  applauded,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  Professor  Kerr’s  good- 
humoured  speeches;  and  then,  after  a short 
interval,  “ The  Ghost : a Burlesque  Extrava- 
ganza Travesty  of  Hamlet,”  as  the  programme 
had  it,  was  introduced  with  a song  by  Marcellus, 
an  office  boy, — Mr.  Killmister, — in  which  he 
informed  the  audience  how  he  did  not  become 
an  architect.  A characteristic  conversation  with 
Tracio,  the  pupil, — Mr.  Miller, — is  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  (Mr.  Gotch) 
and  Tracio,  who,  in  another  song,  tells  how  the 
latter  is  the  elder  brother  who  is  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  to  whose  practice  and  wife  John 
Claudius,  the  ignoramus,  has  succeeded ; and 
how,  taking  advantage  of  his  brother’s  taste  for 
unsweetened  gin,  he  keeps  him  in  durance  vile 
to  do  the  work  while  he  himself  takes  the  credit 
and  profit.  This  story  is  repeated  to  Hamlet  d- 
Beclcett,  the  art-critic,  — a part  excellently 
played  by  Mr.  Blagrove,  whose  mimicry  of 
certain  well-known  persons  was  as  entertaining 
as  it  was  good-natured,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Ghost  himself,  who,  in  strict  accordance  with 
precedent,  will  speak  only  to  Hamlet.  The 
latter  threatens  to  expose  the  fraud,  and  sends 
Tracio  for  his  diary,  but  John  Claudius  Thorpe, 
— Mr.  A.  Young, — enters  and  threatens  an 

* We  fear  the  evidence  the  learned  Professor  could 
collect  would  hardly  bear  out  this  statement. — Ed. 


action  for  libel,  and  Hamlet,  recollecting  a 
recent  cause  calibre,  dissembles.  Then,  in  a 
scene  between  Thorpe  and  the  Ghost,  the 
former  is  posted  for  an  interview  with  his 
client,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham , and  the  drawings 
being  examined,  a chimney-stalk  is  found  to  be 
carried  on  nothing  ; but  the  Ghost  excuses  him- 
self by  saying  that  the  matter  can  be  “set 
right  in  the  details”  or  “ omitted  in  execution.” 
Something  not  shown  upon  the  drawings  is 
sought  for  in  the  specification  and  eventually 
found  among  the  “Provisional  sums.”  Mean- 
while Sir  Thomas  Tresham, — Mr.  Booth, — is 
announced.  The  plans  are  shown  him,  and 
many  absurd  explanations,  due  to  misunder- 
stood hints  from  the  Ghost,  who  has  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a statue,  are  given  by  Thorpe, 
bnt,  when  the  crucial  question  as  to  cost  is 

asked,  the  former  says  he’ll  be  if  he 

knows ; and,  coming  down  from  his  pedestal 
and  being  recognised  and  seconded  by  Sir 
Thomas,  threatens  his  brother  with  an  action, 
and  the  scene  closes  with  an  agreement  to  refer 
the  matter  to  arbitration. 

The  second  scene  is  laid  in  the  arbitration 
room  in  Conduit  - street.  Hamlet  d-Beckett 
appears  as  arbitrator,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Weldon  Portia,  the  actor  of  which  part  retains 
his  incognito,  is  counsel  for  the  Ghost.  The 
witnesses  are  called  and  cross-examined  by 
Portia,  and  Marcellus  is  asked  what  are  his 
duties  in  Thorpe’s  office,  and  mentions  that, 
among  other  things,  he  has  to 

Take  out  the  quantities,  and  sweep  up  the  cinders. 

To  draw  the  details,  and  clean  the  winders. 

The  case  for  each  side  being  concluded,  the 
arbitrator  proceeds  to  make  his  award,  and 
first  gives  “every  one  a silver  medal,”  but  is 
disconcerted  by  the  Ghost’s  claiming  an  “ extra  ” 
medal  on  the  ground  of  being  a Scotchman. 
The  affair  is  finally  concluded  by  the  elder 
brother  receiving  back  his  practice  and  his  wife, 
and  the  younger  being  condemned  by  d-BecJcett, 
in  a black  cap  and  in  solemn  tones,  to  read  his 
Book  on  Building, — a sentence  which  causes  the 
criminal  to  fall  fainting  into  the  arms  of  his 
pupil. 

The  play  was  replete  with  audacious  puns 
and  comic  references  to  the  recent  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  profession,  and  several  pretty 
songs  were  introduced,  the  most  effective  being 
perhaps  the  final  duet  by  Messrs.  Booth  and 
Gotch. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  actors  were  twice  called 
back,  but  repeated  cries  for  “ author”  met  with 
no  response. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  Stuart’s  Orchestral 
Society  performed  a selection  of  good  music, 
and  at  about  eleven  o’clock  dismissed  the  com- 
pany with  the  national  anthem. 

The  entertainment  was  a decided  success, 
and  the  Association  is  very  much  indebted  to 
the  gentlemen  who  took  so  much  trouble  to 
provide  it ; but  we  think  that  some  of  the  older 
members  felt  themselves  a little  aggrieved  that 
there  was  so  small  an  opportunity  for  friendly 
chat,  and  that  the  absence  of  so  many  familiar 
faces  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  growing 
tendency  of  the  annual  soirSe  to  become  merely 
an  entertainment.  A.  A. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY  BY  SECONDARY  GENERATORS. 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  April  13th,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Caxton-street,  Westminster,  Mr. 
Charles  Gandon,  President,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Gibbs  on  this 
subject. 

The  author  laid  down  the  following  principles : 
— A complete  system  of  electrical  distribution 
necessitates  the  supply  to  individual  house- 
holders of  electrical  energy  to  be  applied  at  will 
to  the  production  of  light  by  means  of  any  type 
of  lamp,  whether  arc  or  incandescent,  or  to  the 
production  of  mechanical  power  by  means  of 
motors,  or  to  the  production  of  currents  suitable 
to  electro-chemical  purposes.  Every  lamp  or 
other  receiving  apparatus  must  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  and  without  affecting 
them.  The  regulation  must  be  automatic, 
instantaneous  in  its  action,  and  require  no 
attention;  and,  further,  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  generating  dynamo  machine 
shall  produce  at  each  moment  the  exact  amount 
of  electrical  energy  necessary  to  supply  all  the 
apparatus  in  action.  Nothing  that  has  yet 
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been  done  in  the  way  of  lighting  streets  or 
isolated  establishments  by  means  of  machinery 
on  or  near  the  premises  can  claim  to  amount  to 
a distribution  of  electricity,  which  to  be  practical 
must  be  effected  from  distant  central  stations, 
and  with  the  same  facility  as  gas  or  water. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  limit  of  large 
conductors  being  soon  reached,  the  future  lies 
in  the  employment  for  distributive  purposes  of 
conductors  of  small  diameter  : this  necessitates 
the  employment  of  currents  of  small  quantity 
and  high  electro-motive  force,  which,  not  being 
generally  suitable  for  direct  use,  require  to  be 
transformed  on  the  spot  where  the  energy  is  to 
be  utilised  into  currents  of  small  electro-motive 
force  and  varying  quantity,  suitable  in  fact  for 
any  purpose.  The  Gaulard  - Gibbs  Secondary 
Generators  are  such  transformers.  In  the  type 
now  in  use  the  inducing  and  induced  circuits 
are  composed  of  copper  discs  superposed,  and 
furnished  with  ear  pieces  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  them  together.  The  simplicity  of 
this  method  of  construction  is  obvious;  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  apparatus  are  remarkably 
Bmall  in  relation  to  the  work  it  is  capable  of 
performing.  The  measurements  made  by  Dr. 
Hopkinson,  and  by  a Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Jury  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition  of 
Turin,  confirmed  by  practical  experience,  amply 
prove  their  return  in  effective  work  to  be  ninety 
per  cent. 

The  currents  obtained  by  means  of  induction 
are  necessarily  always  alternating,  and  are  not 
on  that  account  adapted  to  many  purposes, 
such  as  the  driving  of  various  kinds  of  motors 
and  electro-chemical  purposes : the  inventors 
have  sought  and  found  a way  of  overcoming 
that  difficulty  by  straightening  out  or  redressing 
an  alternating  current.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a simple  apparatus  which  has  the  property 
of  taking,  under  the  influence  of  a very  small 
current,  a speed  which  is  Bynchronic  with  the 
changes  of  direction  of  the  current  which 
feedB  it. 

The  employment  of  alternating  currents  of 
high  electro  - motive  force,  on  conductors 
metallically  closed  with  the  terminals  of  the 
dynamo  machine,  has  been  admitted  by  high 
authorities  to  be  practically  free  from  danger 
to  the  public. 

An  important  installation  is  being  prepared 
in  Bond-street  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  & Co., 
Limited,  under  the  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  system, 
of  the  merits  of  which  the  public  will  shortly 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging. 


St.  Clement’s  (?)  Well.  — We  underst 
that  an  old  well  answering  fairly  to  Stc 
description  of  the  position  of  St.  Cleme 
Well,  was  come  upon  the  other  day  in  the 
present  waste  ground  adjoining  the  Law  Cou 
between  Clement’s  Inn  and  the  Courts, 
cording  to  our  informant,  the  well  was  brie 
round  and  contained  water  about  30  ft.  be 
the  ground  level.  It  was  filled  in,  and  notl 
done  to  mark  the  spot,  which  seems  rai 
Btupid. 


BECKED’ S PATENT  COOKING 
APPARATUS. 

This  apparatus,  of  which  a longitudinal  and 
transverse  section  are  here  given,  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time  in  Germany  for  cooking  on  a 
large  scale  in  civil  and  military  establishments, 
and  it  has  been  in  use  for  some  little  time  on 
trial  in  the  kitchens  of  the  St.  Pancras  work- 
house. 

The  following  is  the  explanatory  reference  to 
the  portions  figured  in  the  section  : — 

(и)  FuDuel  of  overflow  connected  with  condensing  pipe 
leading  to  cistern,  and  serving  to  regulate  the  water  bath. 

(6)  8teara  pipes  provided  with  minute  holes  bringing 
steam  to  each  eompurtment. 

(c)  Steam  valve  and  stop-cock  affixed  to  the  steam  pipe 
of  each  compartment. 

(d)  Steam  distributor,  whence  the  steam  coming  from 
the  boiler  is  distributed  through  the  valves  c c c into  the 
pipes  b b b. 

( e ) Cooking  vessels  or  pans,  fixed  to  the  hearth-plate  i, 
and  surrounded  by  water. 

(f)  Taps  fixed  to  the  pans  e e e. 

(£)  Hearthplate,  in  which  the  several  cooking-pans 
e e e e are  fixed,  and  which  is  covered  with  a layer  of  water 
of  2i  centimetres  (1  in.). 

(к)  Iron  knee  with  valve  and  socket  tap  to  let  off  water 
from  hearthplate  i. 

( l ) Double  walled  covers  to  each  compartment  filled  with 
isolating  material. 

(m)  Copper  rim  fixed  to  cover  l,  which,  when  the  cover  is 
down,  dips  into  the  water  on  the  hearthplate  i,  hermetically 
closes  the  vessels  and  protects  them  from  outer  air. 

(o)  Small  movable  cooking-pans. 

( p)  Taps  to  let  off  the  baths. 

(r)  Pillars  with  counterweights,  chains  and  rollers,  to 
balance  cover  l. 

The  apparatus  fixed  at  St.  Pancras  is  capable 
of  cooking  for  about  500  persons,  at  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  about  1|  cwt.  of  coal  per 
day.  The  head  cook  of  the  workhouse  kitchen 
reports  very  much  in  favour  of  the  apparatus. 
It  is,  from  what  we  saw  of  it,  exceedingly  com- 
pact and  handy  to  work.  All  steam  is  kept  out 
of  the  actual  cooking  vessels  by  their  edges 
being  trapped  in  a trough  of  water,  as  shown. 
The  heat  is  well  shut  in  by  the  double  wall  and 
cover  of  the  whole;  how  little  waste  of  heat 
there  is  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  cook- 
ing, with  the  water  at  a temperature  of  85°,  the 
outer  face  of  the  lid  is  quite  cool. 

The  apparatus  can  be  left  over-night  at  85° 
(the  usual  temperature  used),  and  will  be  found 
in  the  morning,  without  any  attendance,  to  have 
sunk  no  lower  than  75°  : so  we  are  informed, 
but  of  this  we  cannot  speak  from  observation. 
The  cook  who  has  been  in  charge  of  it  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  much  less  waste  of  nutri- 
ment in  using  this  apparatus  than  with  the 
ordinary  copper  ; he  puts  the  difference  of  loss 
at  7 per  cent,  as  against  20  per  cent,  with 
the  copper.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Carl  Becker,  is 
anxious  to  have  the  apparatus  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  architects  and  managers  of  publicinsti- 
tutions,  barracks,  Ac.,  in  this  country.  As  far 
as  our  inspection  of  this  one  specimen  goes,  and 
the  particulars  we  learned  as  to  its  operation, 
we  should  recommend  it  as  well  worth  atten- 
tion, where  it  is  desired  to  have  cooking 
done  on  economical  terms,  and  with  clean 
and  compact  working,  for  large  numbers  of 
people. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  this  Association 
took  place  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  St. 
James’s  Hall  Restaurant,  Mr.  Goymour  Cuthbert, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  a large 
number  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ Prosperity 
to  the  Clerks  of  Works’  Association  of  Great 
Britain,”  the  Chairman  referred  to  the  great  ser- 
vices which  intelligent  and  competent  clerks  of  works 
were  able  to  render  to  architects  in  those  days  of 
hurry  and  bustle,  when  architects  were  called  upor. 
to  provide  buildings  for  varied  and  often  novel 
purposes.  An  architect  who  bad  a competent  and 
reliable  clerk  of  works  could  safely  delegate  to  him 
a great  deal  of  the  general  supervision  of  the  exe- 
cution of  his  buildings.  It  was  because  the  Asso- 
ciation had  for  its  primary  object  the  bringing 
together  of  all  competent  clerks  of  works  with  a view 
to  their  mutual  benefit,  that  it  was  deserving  of 
the  warm  support  of  the  architectural  profession. 
The  Association  had  now  been  established  three 
years,  and  from  what  he  could  see  of  it,  it  had  a 
vigorous  and  useful  career  before  it. 

Mr.  Dashwood,  the  Secretary,  re.-ponded,  stating, 
in  the  course  of  a humorous  speech,  that  the  Associa- 
tion now  numbered  nearly  a hundred  members,  and 
had  established  a small  monthly  Journal  as  a means 
of  communication  between  the  committee,  the 
members,  and  architects. 

The  other  toasts  included  “The  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  C.  Harston  ; and  “The  Hon. 
Treasurer”  (Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott),  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hocking,  who  referred  to  the  great  services 
which  Mr.  Scott  had  rendered,  and  continued  to 
render,  to  the  Association. 


HARBOURS  AND  DOCKS. 

Silt, — In  your  valuable  article  on  my  book  on 
“ Harbours  and  Docks,”  which  appeared  in 
your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  (p.  471),  you  express 
a desire  for  a clear  explanation  of  the  statistical 
diagram  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
entering  eighteen  of  the  principal  British  ports 
each  year,  from  1873  to  1883,  which  appears  on 
p.  G28  of  the  book.  Your  reviewer  states  that 
the  figures  are  not  in  accordance  with  those 
given  in  the  “Statistical  Abstract”  for  1883, 
owing,  apparently,  to  its  omitting  the  important 
item  of  coasting  traffic.  My  diagram  was  based 
on  the  Navigation  and  Shipping  tables  issued 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  pur- 
posely includes  coasting  vessels  as  well  as 
foreign  trade.  These  official  tables  are  clearly 
the  proper  source  whence  to  derive  such 
statistics.  Moreover,  in  estimating  the  trade 
of  a port,  it  would  manifestly  be  most  unfair 
and  inexpedient  to  leave  out  of  account  the 
coasting,  or  home,  trade,  as  the  capabilities  and 
prosperity  of  a port  must  be  measured  by  its 
whole  trade,  and  not  merely  by  its  foreign  and 
colonial  trade,  which  in  some  ports  is  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance.  Taking,  for 
instance,  the  Tyne  ports,  which  send  so  much 
of  their  coal  to  the  British  ports,  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  entering  in  1883,  according  to 
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: your  reviewer’s  system  of  reducing,  amounted 
only  to  2,723,466  tons;  whereas  the  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  entering  reached  6,373,801  tons. 
Would  it  be  fair,  in  comparing  the  Tyne  ports 
with  other  British  ports,  and  with  the  flourish- 
ing Belgian  port  of  Antwerp,  to  adopt  the 
smaller  figure  as  representing  the  trade  of  the 
Tyne  ? I venture  to  think  not,  and  consider 
that  the  whole  trade  of  a port  must  be  taken  as 
being  the  trade  for  which  quay  accommodation 
and  other  facilities  must  be  provided,  and  not 
merely  the  foreign  trade,  which  would  vary  in 
each  country,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
country  and  the  importance  of  its  local  trade. 

It  is  suggested  that  M.  Pettit’s  name  should 
i be  Petit,  which  is  like  proposing  that  Mr. 

Forrest’s  name  (which  appears  in  my  preface) 

I should  be  spelt  Forest.  On  this  point  I have 
the  authority  of  M.  Pettit’s  own  signature, 
which  I regard  as  sufficient. 

By  glancing  only  at  the  first  part  of  my  book 
i relating  to  harbours,  your  reviewer  has  given 
i neither  the  full  number  of  ports  referred  to,  nor 
I at  all  a complete  list  of  engineers  who  have 
aided  me  with  plans  or  other  information.  If 
| he  had  turned  in  the  index  to  the  headings  of 
i ports  and  docks,  instead  of  confining  his  atten- 
tion to  harbours,  he  would  have  found  that  104 
i ports  have  been  indexed,  not  merely  sixty-nine 
as  he  states,  though  I naturally  disclaim  any  in- 
j tentionof  furnishing  an  encyclopaedic  dictionary 
I of  the  ports  of  the  world.  As  I fully  agree 
with  your  reviewer  that  the  value  of  a book  like 
| mine  is  greatly  increased  by  the  orginal  in- 
i formation  kindly  sent  me  from  various  quarters, 
allow  me  to  add  that  whereas  he  enumerates 
| thirteen  engineers  who  have  assisted  me  with 
plans  or  details,  I am  really  indebted  alto- 
gether to  at  least  thirty-eight  engineers,  as 
acknowledged  in  the  book. 

L.  F.  Vernon  Harcourt. 

*#*  Mr.  Vemon-Harcourt  explains  that  in 
the  diagram  on  which  we  commented  he  has 
lumped  together  ocean  and  coasting  traffic  ; but 
he  does  not  explain  the  discrepancy  between 
this  diagram  and  the  table  on  p.  630.  As  to 
I the  importance,  in  questions  of  harbour  accom- 
modation,  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
kinds  of  traffic,  it  is  conclusive  to  observe  that 
while  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Harbour  Accommodation  names  850  piers  and 
harbours  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles 
which  are  available  for  fishing  and  coasting 
traffic,  only  thirty-seven  ports  have  sufficient 
foreign  trade  to  be  individually  named  in  the 

Statistical  Abstract.” 

In  taking  the  trouble  to  collect  the  names  of 
the  thirteen  engineers  from  whom  Mr.  Vernon - 
Harcourt  received  information  as  to  some  of 
the  sixty-nine  harbours  indexed  on  p.  674, 
our  object  was,  as  stated,  to  show  the  merit 
of  the  work,  which  rather  seems  to  us  to 
demand  acknowledgment  than  to  justify  com- 
plaint that  we  did  not  repeat  the  trouble  in  the 
case  of  the  forty-five  docks  indexed  on  p.  666. 
A list  of  authorities  would  have  added  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 


OPEN  SPACES  IN  REAR  OF  HOUSES. 

Sec.  29,  Met.  Building  Act,  185 5. 

Sec.  14,  Mel.  Building  Amendment  Act,  1882. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  article  in  your  issue  of 
March  28th  [p.  464],  I thiDk  that  no  difficulty  need 
arise  in  the  construction  of  these  two  sections.  The 
wording  of  sec.  14  of  the  Act  of  1882  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  does  not  repeal  sec.  29  of  the  Act  of  1885  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  states  that  it  is  in  addition  to 
the  rules  of  the  said  Act.  And  if  you  continue 
seo.  29  of  the  Act  of  1855  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  sec.  14  of  the  Act  of  1882,  and  read  on  as 
though  the  two  sections  were  one,  we  should  arrive 
at  the  proper  construction,  both  sections  remaining 
as  written.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  both 
sections  it  is  clearly  expressed  and  definitely  stated 
to  what  extent  in  each  case  the  word  every  (build- 
ing) is  to  be  qualified.  Thu3  in  sec.  29  the  word 
every  is  qualified  by  the  words  “ used  or  intended  to 
bo  used  as  a dwelling-house,  unless  all  the  rooms 
can  be  lighted  and  ventilated  from  a street  or  alley 
adjoining,”  while  in  sec.  14  the  word  every  is 
qualified  by  the  words  “new  building  begun  to  be 
erected  upon  a site  not  previously  occupied  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  a building,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  intended  to  be  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  a 
dwelling-house.”  And  we  have  no  more  right  to 
further  restrict  the  application  of  sec.  14  by  the 
qualification  of  the  word  every  used  in  sec.  29  than 
we  have  to  restrict  the  application  of  sec.  29  by  the 
qualification  of  the  word  every  in  sec.  14. 

It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  a building  might 
come  under  the  meaning  of  sec.  29  and  not  of 
sec.  14,  or  under  sec.  14  and  not  29,  or  might  come 


under  both.  If  it  only  comes  under  sec.  29,  then 
it  would  only  require  an  open  space  (i.e.,  a space  not 
covered)  of  100  ft  If  it  only  comes  under  sec.  14, 
then  it  would  only  require  the  open  space  according 
to  its  frontage  as  required  by  that  section  (this  open 
space  may  be  built  upon  up  to  the  level  of  ceiling  of 
ground  floor).  But  if  it  comes  under  the  meaning 
of  both  sections,  then  it  would  require  an  uncovered 
space  of  100  ft.,  as  required  by  sec.  29,  plus  the 
open  space  as  required  by  sec.  14  of  the  Amendment 
Act,  1882.  The  100  ft.  uncovered  space  requiredby 
sec.  29,  if  placed  at  the  rear  could,  of  course,  form 
part  of  the  space  required  by  sec.  14. 

Frederic  Hale  Collins,  A.R.I.B.A. 


Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher's  letter 
published  in  the  Builder  of  April  11  fp.  530],  I 
should  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  my  opinion 
coincides  with  his,  and  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
houses  in  which  “all  the  rooms  can  be  lighted  and 
ventilated  from  a street  or  alley  adjoining”  (to 
quote  the  words  of  sec.  29  of  the  Building  Act) 
remain  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1882,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  original 
Act. 

The  two  enactments  read  together  form  a per- 
fectly intelligible  statement  of  requirements,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  exemption  is 
repealed  ; and  this  being  so,  the  direction,  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  the  amendments  are  to  be 
regarded  as  m addition  to  and  part  of  the  Building 
Act,  seems  to  maintain,  not  repeal,  this  exception. 

Of  one  thing  I am  certain.  If  to  a legal  mind  the 
view  which  Mr.  Fletcher  and  I have  taken  be  ten- 
able, it  is  quite  certain  the  London  magistrates  will 
take  it.  One  of  the  most  experienced  of  them  said 
in  my  hearing  a few  days  ago,  “These  Acts,  which 
go  to  prevent  a man’s  doing  what  he  likes  with  his 
own,  must  be  construed  with  the  utmost  strictness,” 
and  proceeded  to  dismiss  a summons  on  a technical 
point,  which  he  might  have  waived  or  postponed  had 
he  cared  at  all  to  consider  the  real  point  at  is-sue. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  in  connexion 
with  the  open  space  in  the  rears  of  houses  about 
which  authorities  are  not  agreed  ; and  no  doubt  the 
exact  state  of  the  law  will  remain  matter  of  opinion 
till  some  case  is  settled  by  a Superior  Court. 

T.  Roger  Smith. 


LIME  MORTAR  GAUGED  WITH  CEMENT. 

SIR, — Replying  to  the  letter  of  “Mortar”  in  your 
last  number  [p.  530],  I,  some  fifteen  years  since,  in 
an  alteration  work  where  new  brickwork  was  to  be 
added  to  old,  by  reason  of  the  expense  was  prevented 
from  building  the  new  work  in  cement,  so  I used  the 
following,  viz.  : — Lime-mortar  of  one  measure  of 
fresh  burned  grey  stone  lime  to  three  similar 
measures  of  clean  sharp  sand.  Portland  cement 
mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  similar  sand.  The 
lime-mortar  and  cement  were  first  mixed  separately, 
the  lime-mortar  well  tempered,  and  the  cement 
mixed  only  in  small  quantities  as  required,  and  both 
afterwards  mixed  and  well  beaten  up  together  in 
the  proportions  of  one  of  the  cement  mixture  to  six 
of  the  lime-mortar.  I had  but  little  faith  in  its 
being  superior  to  lime  mortar  only  ; I do  not  defend 
it  theoretically,  because  I do  not  understand  it.  I 
have  never  used  it  since,  because  I have  not  had 
the  same  motive  to  do  so,  but  the  practical  result 
was  that  the  new  work  did  not  settle  from  the  old. 
The  whole  remained  perfectly  sound,  and  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  at  the  completion  of  the  job,  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  away  some  of  the  new  work, 
it  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  hard  and  tough. 

Perhaps  the  extra  beating  up  and  mixing  had 
something  to  do  with  the  favourable  result.  W. 
April,  1885. 


SUPERIMPOSED  IRON  COLUMNS. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
of  the  best  way  to  superimpose  one  cast-iron 
column  above  another,  each  column  to  support  two 
beams,  14  in.  deep,  by  12  in.  wide,  built  rolled 
girders  ? Lowest  column,  10  in.  diameter  ; next, 
8 in.  diameter ; next,  6 in.  diameter ; next,  5 in. 
diameter,  each  girder  carrying  say  40  tons. 

Enquirer. 


INTERLOCKING  ROOF  TILES. 

Sir, — I notice  in  your  valuable  paper  of  the  28th 
of  March  [p.  442],  a report  of  a lecture  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Slater,  B.A.,  F.R.I.B.  A.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  introducing,  amongst 
other  roof  coverings,  my  patent  roofing  tiles.  He 
states  no  maker  has  yet  devised  an  interlocking 
“hip ’’tile,  and  I beg  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  this,  as  I supply  an  interlocking  hip-tile 
specially  designed  to  work  with  my  tiles,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  only  interlocking  hip-tile  in  the 
market.  These  tiles  interlock  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  but,  so  far,  I have  not  perfected  a tile  for 
interlocking  at  the  sides  as  well  as  at  the  ends,  but 
this  is  having  my  very  careful  attention,  and  i hope 
to  bring  out  an  interlocking  hip-tile  to  lock  on  all 
four  sides  in  the  same  manner  as  my  patent  roofing 
tiles.  c-  D-  Phillips. 


COLLAPSE  OF  A LARGE-SIZED  SEWER. 

Sir, — The  collapse  of  a stoneware  pipe  sewer  at 
Dorking  as  described  in  your  last  issue  [p.  530] 
appears  to  point, — apart  from  the  very  uuique  direc- 
tion for  filling  in  a sewer  trench, — to  entire  ignor- 
ance of,  or  happy  disregard  for,  an  elementary  rule 
of  engineering  construction,  namely,  making  pro- 
vision for  a due  factor  of  safety,  such  as  is  usually 
deemed  necessary. 

I admit  that  this  rule  is  but  too  frequently  ignored 
in  sewer  laying,  but  that  in  no  way  excuses  the  fact ; 
and  surely  work  that  is  intended  to  last  for  genera- 
tions hidden  away  underground,  and  which  cannot 
be  renewed  except  at  more  than  a repetition  of  first 
coBt,  should  be  endowed  with  the  widest  margin  of 
safety,  instead  of,  as  in  this  case,  considerably  less 
than  none  at  all. 

The  fallacy  of  filling  in  trenches  in  the  manner 
described  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  your  corre- 
spondent, but  this  is  merely  an  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary or  primary  error  of  laying  such  large-sized 
pipes  without  any  concrete  underneath  to  give  a firm 
foundation,  or  any  at  the  sides  to  give  abutments  to 
the  arch.  Pipes  of  such  diameters  should  be  laid  in 
concrete.  So  treated  they  make  the  best  of  sewers, 
and  afford  facilities  for  the  quickest  construction, 
and  this  method  of  laying  large  pipes  is  that  adopted 
by  engineers  of  experience. 

I should  have  liked  to  comment  on  the  risk  to 
contractors  as  illustrated  by  this  occurrence,  but  I 
fear  to  trespass  further  on  your  space  on  this 
occasion. 

Perhaps  the  engineers  to  the  scheme  will  give 
your  readers  the  benefit  of  their  views  as  to  any 
exceptional  causes  there  might  be  in  their  opinion 
for  this  failure  of  stoneware  pipes,  the  quality  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  beyond  question. 

Entrepreneur. 


COLOURED  CEMENT. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  “ Port- 
land ” [p.  49S],  I saw,  when  looking  round  the  last 
Exhibition  of  Building  Appliances  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  some  samples  of  cement,  plaster,  &c., 
treated  with  different  kinds  of  colouring  matter, 
producing  the  effect  he  requires.  These  wore 
shown  by  the  Cambrian  Chemical  Company,  of  110, 
Cannon-street,  from  whom  I have  no  doubt  he  could 
obtain  full  information.  J-  D. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


1,046,  Water-closets.  H.  Sutcliff. 

The  basin  has  an  extension  or  recess  at  one  side 
of  the  basin  in  which  is  placed  a tipping  vessel, 
hinged  out  of  centre,  so  that  when  the  said  vessel 
gets  full  of  water  the  weight  overbalances  it.  The 
valve  in  the  cistern  is  conical  with  skeleton  form  to 
admit  the  water  easily.  There  is  also  a system  of 
levers  for  raising  the  float  and  closing  the  inlet. 

1,258,  Roads  and  Pavements.  E.  Hill. 

Metallic  supports  are  placed  at  intervals  on  a level 
surface  and  wood  blocks  driven  between  them.  The 
interstices  are  filled  up  and  the  surface  may  be 
asphalted.  The  supports  consist  of  a base  plate  and 
standard  supported  by  ribs,  between  which  the 
blocks  are  driven. 


1,202,  Joining  Lead  Pipes.  J.  Jakens. 

The  ends  of  the  two  lead  pipes  are  placed  near  to 
ch  other,  a short  metal  tube  is  introduced  between 
e ends,  leaving  an  annular  space.  A coating  of 
bestos  or  other  heat-resisting  substance  surrounds 
e joint  and  has  an  opening  at  its  upper  end  for 
e introduction  of  the  tube  of  a funnel.  Molten 
jtal  is  poured  through  the  funnel  and  fills  the 
nular  space,  fusing  the  ends  of  the  pipes  and 
•ruing  a homogeneous  joint.  Holes  may  be  made 
the  funnel  to  assist  the  flow  of  the  metal,  and  an 
erflow  may  also  be  provided  for. 

1,407,  Corrugated  Shutters.  S.  P.  Wilding. 
Shields  of  metal  are  placed  on  the  corrugations 
d riveted  through  the  shutter  to  pads  which  do 
t project  beyond  the  crests  on  the  other  side. 
ie  shields  may  be  placed  along  both  edges  of  the 
itter  and  in  any  other  position  where  it  requires 
engthening.  They  may  be  placed  on  every 
ernate  or  every  third  crest.  The  pads  deaden  the 
ise  when  rolling  up. 

1,498,  Vice.  W.  P.  Thompson. 

Ordinary  jaw-vice,  but  with  movable  jaw,  against 
ich  a spring  fitted  on  end  of  fixed  jaw  presses, 
e jaws  are  further  strengthened  by  clamps. 

711,  Window  Sash  Fastener.  G.  Bisley. 

^ lever  abuts  at  one  end  against  the  upper  sash 

I,  at  the  same  time,  an  eye  on  the  centre  engages 
h an  undercut  pin  on  the  upper  sash.  Ihe  other 
1 of  the  lever  has  a nut  formed  on  it,  through 
ich  passes  a screwed  rod,  which  may  be  rotated 
a milled  head.  By  rotating  this  screwed  rod  the 
) sashes  are  pressed  together  and  prevented  irom 
ling  by  the  undercut. 

G 4,  Glazing  Greenhouses,  &o.  T.  W.  Helli- 

II. 

’he  glazing  bar  is  formed  with  channels  on  each 
a,  the  upper  ones  receiving  the  glass  and  carrying 
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away  any  water  that  enters  them.  The  bar,  in  one 
piece  of  metal,  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  edges  are 
turned  over  the  glass  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  glass 
is  retained  by  the  elasticity  of  the  bar,  which  is 
sprung  together  to  admit  it.  It  is  further  secured 
either  by  a spring  cap  or  by  T-headed  bolts,  which 
hold  on  an  outer  cap  and  press  against  the  under 
sides  and  thereby  spread  out  the  bar.  When  double 
glazing  is  required  the  bar  is  modified,  so  that  the 
flange  and  trough  are  at  a lower  level.  Sheets  of 
glass  are  then  carried  in  the  two  angles  formed  by 
the  bars  and  pieces  of  metal. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTER8  PATENT. 

April  2.-4,150,  J.  O’Callaghan,  Securing  Door 
Knobs  or  Handles  to  Spindles. — 4,151,  W.  Heys, 
Manufacture  of  Fire  or  Water  Proof  Boards  from 
Asbestos. — 4,154,  R.  Best,  Improvements  in  Chan- 
deliers.—4,164,  W.  StobbsandE.  White,  Appliance 
for  Preventing  Down-draught  in  Chimneys.  — 4,169, 
G.  Holloway  and  II.  Stanning,  Improvements  in 
Window  Fasteners.— 4, 170,F.  Robinson,  a Collapsing 
Wardrobe.— 4,183,  W.  Berry,  Construction  of  Tool 
Holders. — 4,192,  G.  Henkel,  Improvements  in  Hoist- 
ing Machinery. — 4,193,  W.  Lake,  Heating  or  Warm- 
ing Apparatus. — 4,205,  F.  Vergard,  Improvements 
in  Stoves  and  Fire  Grates. — 4,209,  F.  Henderson, 
Improvements  in  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water 

April  7. — 4,239,  J.  Miller  and  C.  Cameron,  Im- 
provements in  Washhouse  Bins  or  Boxes  and  in 
Flushing  Drains.— 4,241,  P.  Walker,  Improvements 
in  Ventilators. —4,243,  H.  Allison,  Improvements  in 
Burglar  Alarms.  — 4,245,  C.  Longbottom,  Fastening 
Window  Sashes,  Doors,  &c.— 4,247,  G.  Crowe  and 
W.  James,  Cisterns  or  Flushing  Apparatus  for 
Water  Closets,  &c. — 4,269,  W.  J.  and  W.  F.  Rowe, 
Waste  Preventing  Cisterns.  — 4,275,  T.  Oakley, 
Domestic  Fireplaces. — 4,280,  A.  de  Bourbon  D’Este 
and  Others,  Additional  Improvements  in  Veneer 
and  Method  of  Applying  same. — 4,289,  D.  Waldie, 
Improvements  in  Mortise  and  Tenon  Work. — 4,294, 
P.  Jensen,  Improved  Arch  or  Span  Bricks  or  Blocks. 
— 4,295,  H.  Lake,  Fastening  Doors.  — 4,297,  H. 
Lake,  Locks  for  Fastening  Doors,  &c. 

April  8. — 4,342,  N.  Lines,  Boring  or  Drilling 
Wood  or  other  Material,  vertically,  or  at  any 
required  angle. — 4,344,  J.  Gibbard,  Wooden  Block 
Flooring  and  Lining  for  Walls. — 4,345,  W.  Sidgwick 
and  J.  Day,  Latch  Locks. 

April  9. — 4,379,  H.  Tbbotson,  Opening  and 
Cle8ing  Sash  Windows.— 4,397,  J.  Lamb,  Improve- 
ments in  Ventilators.— 4,398,  C.  Murray,  Manufac- 
ture of  Bricks,  &c.— 4,403,  M.  Conrath,  Embossed 
Wall  and  Ceiling  Decorations. — 4,413,  W.  Pope, 
Securing  Sliding  Window  Sashes  and  Shutters,  and 
Fasteners  for  same.— 4,419,  W.  Stein,  Improve- 
ments in  Bakers’  Ovens. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

725,  C.  Tebbutt,  Bricks  for  Paving  Cattle 
Markets,  Sheds,  Yards,  &c.— 1,189,  T.  Thorne, 
Improved  Burglar  Alarm.— 2,821,  W.  Stobbs,  a 
Novel  Construction  of  Spike  or  Nail.— 3.36S,  G. 
Whiteside  and  J.  Hoyle,  Apparatus  for  Brushing 
and  Cleaning  Timber  previously  to  Planing,  Cut? 
ting,  or  Sawing.— 3,420,  G.  Shorland,  Improve- 
ments in  Air-warming  Grate  Backs.— 3,549,  W. 
Lea  and  J.  Beech,  Adjustable  Brackets  for  Sup- 
porting Shelves,  &c.— 3,607,  G.  Sowerby,  Venti- 
lators for  Buildings.— 3,650,  B.  and  D.  Cross 
Waste-preventing  Cisterns.— 3,661,  A.  Stephens’ 
Apparatus  for  Supplying  Water  to  Water-closets, 
Unnals,  &c.— 3,707,  G.  Stevens,  Opaque  Stained 
Glass  for  Wall  Decorations,  Ac.— 2,934,  A.  Ran- 
someand  T.  Wilkie,  Wood  Plauing  and  Moulding 
Machines.— 2,992,  J.  Beanland,  Improved  Brick, 
Quarry,  or  Slab  for  forming  Smoke  and  Air  Flue 
in  Chimney  Stacks.— 3,022,  H.  Haddon,  Machi- 
nery for  Cutting  and  Dressing  Stone.  — 3,435, 
J.  Brown  and  T.  Porter,  Apparatus  for  ClimbiDg 
Chimneys,  Shafts,  Columns,  Steeples,  &c.— 3,552 
J.  Barnett,  Improvements  in  Stoves.— 3 585  g! 
Wolff,  a Wood  Stain. — 3,604,  J.  Anderson,  Self- 
regulating Water -waste  Preventer.  — 3,660,  J. 
Lewis  and  C.  Rawlings,  Fire  Grates  and  Stoves. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Apbil  8. 

By  Gbavbs  & Son. 

Westbourne  Park— 4,  Durham-terrace,  66  years, 

ground-rent  10/ £960 

Apbil  9. 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  & Coopeb. 

Hackney  — 177,  Mare-street,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  16/ 1,260 

By  R.  Tomlinson  & Co. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Twickenham — “Novesium  Lodge,” 

96  years,  ground-rent  9 1 620 

By  Nbwbon  & Handing. 

Stamford  Hill— 8 to  14  even,  37  years,  ground- 

rent  75 1 1,400 

Ball’s  Pond-road— 195  and  197,  35  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 690 

Nos.  2,  3,  15,  and  16,  Stanlpy-street,  67  years, 

ground,  rent  71.  10s 1,160 

Peckham— Ground-rents  of  16/.  a year,  reversion 

in  85  years 340 

Barnsbury — 14  and  15,  Little  Payne-street,  19 

years,  ground-rent  4/ 220 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Wands  worth-road  — Ground-rent  of  24/.  a year, 

reversion  in  12  years  1,150 

Walworth— 14  and"  16,  Elizabeth-street,  19  years, 

ground-rent  6/.  6s 290 

Gray's  Inn-road— 29  and  31,  Harrison- street,  17 

years,  ground-rent  12/ 400 

Kentish  Town— 7,  Healey-street,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  10s 410 

Bermondsey — 29,  Monnow-road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 335 

Kennington — 1 and  2,  Clayton-place,  and  2 and  4, 

Clayton-street,  61  years,  ground-rent  6/ 335 

Apbil  10. 

By  Dowsett  & Woods. 

Old  Kent-road,  Oakley-place — The  British  8chools, 

20  years,  ground-rent  12/.  10b 7 0 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Apbil  18. 

London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  and  Draughts- 
men. — Anniversary  Dinner  at  Cannon  - street  Hotel 
6 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Forth 
Bridge  Works  and  Rosyth  Castle. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visits  to  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  Cripplegate  (3.3)  p.m.)  ; and  St.  Sepulchre's, 
Snow-hill  (4.30  p.m.),  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Birch. 

Monday,  Apbil  20. 

j Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Tenth  Ordinary 
Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — Mr.  A.  J.  Burrows  “ On 
Romney  Marsh,  Past  and  Present  : a Sketch  of  the  Re- 
clamation of  this  and  adjoining  Marshes.”  8 p.m. 

University  College. — Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  on  “ Greek 
Numismatics.”  1.  4 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).  — Captain  Abney, 
F.R.S.,  on  “Photography  and  the  Spectroscope.”  I. 

8 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute.— 8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  — Members' 
Soiree. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  James 
Clark  on  “ Ornament.”  8.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Apbil  21. 

Statistical  Society.— Hr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  on 
“ The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Thrift : Ten  Years' 
Statistics  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Similar  Institutions.” 
7.45  p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  Read- 
ing on  “ English  and  Continental  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture.” 7.3)  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Apbil  22. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — Seventy-sixth  Anniversary 
Dinner,  Freemasons’  Tavern.  7 p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. — Mr.  T.  M. 
Rymer  JoneB  “On  Rendering  Wood  for  Building  Purposes 
Non-Inflammable.”  7.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Henry  Cunynghameon  “Technical 
Education,  with  reference  to  the  Apprenticeship  System.” 
8 p.m; 

Thursday,  Apbil  23. 

Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. — Sir  Spencer  Wells  on 
“ Cremation.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Anniversary.  2 p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.  — 
8 pm. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tivo  months. 

6,262,  H.  Lake,  Improvements  in  Bridges.— 6,27 
J.  Hartill,  Window  Blind  Pulley  Racks.— 8,810  \ 
Lake,  Apparatus  for  Dressing  and  Shaping  Stone. 
Wlii’  AV’  Morgan,  Latches  for  Gates  and  Doors. 
2,88b,  W.  Miller  and  C.  Nichols,  Accelerating  t 
betting  and  Hardening  of  Cements.— 2,988 
Kurtep,  Improvements  in  Water-closets’.— 3’  0c 
H- mP  Materials  for  Covering  Walls  and  Ceiling 
—7,490,  W.  Clark,  Apparatus  for  Casting 
forming  Ceilings,  Coating  Walls,  &c.— 8 175 
>mPr.ovements  in  Flooring  Cramps. 
01  * Martm,  Improved  Method  of  Securi 
Slates  to  Roofs. 


Chubb  & Sons’  Lock  and  Safe  Compa 

(Limited).  The  new  hall,  library,  cof 
tavern,  and  industrial  dwellings  which  ■ 
company  have  provided  for  the  use  of  the  r 
and  families  in  connexion  with  their  works 
the  Glengall-road,  Old  Kent-road,  will  be  ope 
on  Monday  afternoon  next. 


York  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  B.  Priestley 
Shires  on  “ Theatre  Planning  and  Construction.”  7.30  p.m. 
Friday,  Apbil  24. 

Architectural  Association.— Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  on 
“ A Prism  for  Architecture.”  7.30  p.m. 

Metropolitan  Board  qf  Works.— Election  of  a District 
Surveyor.  12  noon. 

Saturday,  April  25. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great,  West  Smithfield.  3 p.m. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Enqineers.  — 
I ancashire  and  Cheshire  District  Meeting  at  Burnley. 


The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  — On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Bill  gave 
their  decision  on  the  engineering  portion  of  the 
scheme  so  far  as  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  is 
concerned.  The  Chairman  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee were  satisfied  with  the  engineering  por- 
tion of  the  scheme,  and  had  decided  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  proceed.  The  Committee  will  now 
commence  an  inquiry  into  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  scheme. 


8 Sfutrmfs  Cxrlumn. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.  — XI. 
Produce  a line,  A,  forming  loith  the  elevation  Ji 
and  the  plan  the  angles  a and  ft. 

■E  assume  that  the  line  A passes  through  It, 
the  point  s in  the  elevation  plane  and  « 
require  only  to  find  its  horizontal  11 
trace  or  foot,  m.  If  we  rotate  A round  <| 
the  axis  SA  S,  we  know,  by  its  inclination  a,  1 
its  position  A1  when  contained  in  the  eleva-i': 
tion  plane,  and  that  in  the  rotation  the.| 
point  m describes  a circle  round  SA.  If,  on  the  I 
other  hand,  we  rotate  the  line  A round  a I 
horizontal  axis  of  which  the  point  s is  the  I 
elevation,  until  the  line  A be  parallel  to  the  I 
plan,  we  know  that  A11”  will  be  horizontal  and 
A11*  will  form  the  angle  /3  with  L T;  besides  1 
which  SA  mH\  being  the  real  length  of  the  line  d 
sm,  will  equal  sm1.  In  this  second  rotation  11 
mllv  describes  a circle  round  the  point  s,  and  if 
m11A  a parallel  to  L T;  we  deduce  therefrom  the  ( 
plan  AA  and  the  elevation  Au  required.  (See  l 
fig.  55.) 


Let  A be  a line  of  the  elevation  plane,  B a line  o)i\ 
the  plan ; from  the  point  O where  these  lines* 
meet  we  are  required  to  draw  a line,  F,  forming* 
the  angle  a with  A,  the  angle  ft  with  B. 

If  we  make  the  line  F rotate  round  the  linei' 
A as  axis,  it  will  describe  a cone,  defined  by  the] 
angle  a which  F forms  with  A.  If,  on  the  othert 
hand,  F11  rotates  round  B as  axis,  it  describes! 
another  cone,  defined  by  the  angle  ft  formed  by) 
F11  and  B.  The  real  position  of  F is  therefore  at; 
the  intersection  of  these  two  cones,  as  shown  ini 
fig.  56. 

We  can  readily  draw  F1  the  intersection  of  thei 
first  cone  with  the  elevation,  thanks  to  angle! 
a,  and  we  can  draw  F"  intersection  of  the: 
second  cone  with  the  plan  by  means  of  angle  ft-i 
If  we  take  on  F1  and  on  F",  the  points  m1  andi 
to11  at  equal  distance  from  0,  they  will  meet  ini 
m when  rotating  round  their  respective  axesi 
A and  B.  The  point  m1  will  move  in  a plane  ofi 
which  Pu  is  the  vertical  trace  ; and  the  point 
in  a plane  of  which  QA  is  the  horizontal  trace.' 
If  we  take  the  plane  Q as  auxiliary  elevation, 
plane,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  on  it  the  circle' 
described  by  m11  and  the  trace  P1'1  of  the  plane: 
P ; the  intersection  mvl  of  these  two  lines  is  the! 
elevation  of  a point  m of  the  line  F;  we  can  find) 
therefrom  the  original  projections  mh  and  m",) 
then  join  them  to  the  point  O,  which  will  give\ 
us  FA  and  F'1  required.  In  fig.  56  we  have  shown! 
the  whole  operation  by  a perspective  view  ; in 
fig.  57  we  give  the  operation  itself  as  carried  out  1 
in  plan  and  elevation. 

Find  the  distance  from  a point  0 to  a line  A. 
We  give  two  ways  of  solving  this  question. 
Firstly. — We  turn  down  the  plane  which t 
contains  the  line  A and  the  point  0 round  0 c: 
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k horizontal  line  of  that  plane.  When  the 
>lane  is  become  horizontal,  we  can  then  easily 
[raw  a line,  ox11,  perpendicular  to  the  line  A”, 
md  this  is  the  distance  required.  We  have  not 
ret  turned  down  a plane  round  any  horizontal 
ine  thereof,  but  if  we  consider  that  we  have 
ifted  up  the  plane  of  the  plan  so  that  our 
ground  line  L1  T1  coincides  with  ov  c°,  the 
fievation  of  o c,  the  problem  is  brought  back 
xj  one  we  have  already  dealt  with,  viz.  -.  — turn 
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down  a plane  round  its  horizontal  trace.  In 
our  diagram  b is  a point  of  the  line  A ; after 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  it  comes  in  bn  on  a 
prolongation  of  mh  bh,  perpendicular  to  oh  ch. 
The  circle  the  point  b describes  in  space  has 
been  turned  down  round  the  trace,  mh  bh,  of  its 
plane,  and  b 1 is  the  position  of  b on  that  plane, 
and  to*  W is  the  radius  of  the  circle  described. 
(See  fig.  58.) 

Secondly. — If,  as  in  sketch,  fig.  59,  we  take  a 
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vertical  plane  through  the  line  A and  from  the 
point  o take  op  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
and  px  from  p perpendicular  to  the  line  A,  the 
distance  ox  from  o to  A is  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  right-angle  triangle  of  which  op  and  px  are 
the  sides.  We  carry  out  this  operation  in 
fig.  60  by  making  an  auxiliary  elevation  on  the 
vertical  plane  which  contains  the  line  A itself. 
We  then  take  the  distance  oh  pK  from  a;*'1  to  to, 
and  top1’1  is  the  distance  required. 
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gfiaalltmta. 

Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition. — At  the 

Church  Congress  this  year,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  at  Portsmouth 
(on  Soufehsea  Common),  there  will  be  the  usual 
exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  art,  and  from  the 
historic  wealth  of  the  diocese  it  is  expected  that 
the  loan  collection  will  be  more  than  usually 
interesting.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly-rooms  of  Cawte’s  Esplanade  Hotel, 
next  to  Congress  Hall,  and  close  to  the  pier. 
The  promoters  of  the  exhibition  hope  that  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  and  others  possessing  in- 
teresting objects,  suitable  for  the  lean  collec- 
tion, will  generously  assist  in  making  the  exhibit 
of  ecclesiastical  art  a representation  capable 
■of  sustaining  the  high  repute  the  diocese  enjoys 
in  the  estimation  of  antiquaries  and  archaaolo- 
gists.  The  loans  may  embrace  goldsmiths’  and 
silversmiths’  work,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
ecclesiastical  metal  work  in  general,  embroidery, 
needlework,  tapestry,  wood  and  ivory  carving 
ecclesiastical  furniture,  paintings,  drawings, 
architectural  designs  for  churches  and  schools, 
photographs,  books,  and  MSS.,  and  other  objects 
of  archaeological  interest  belonging  to  the 
churches  of  the  diocese.  The  collection  of 
disused  communion  plate  is  always  a special 
feature  of  the  exhibition.  Contributors  to  the 
loan  collection  are  requested  to  send  particulars 
of  any  proposed  exhibit  to  the  manager  of  th 
exhibition,  Mr.  John  Hart,  33,  Southampton 
street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Lifting  Buildings  in  Northwich.— -Thos 
unacquainted  with  the  consequences  of  th 
rapid  subsidences  in  the  salt  districts,  nowgoinj 
on  to  such  a lamentable  extent,  can  scarce! 
realise  the  amount  of  its  cost  to  owners  of  pro 
perty.  One  of  these  consequences  is  tha 
buildings  have  either  to  bo  pulled  down  am 
rebuilt,  or  they  have  to  be  lifted,  if  they  are  t 
remain  tenantable.  Probably  the  case  of  th 
Wheatsheaf  Hotel  and  adjoining  premises,  ii 
Castle-street,  Northwich,  which  has  been  liftei 
within  the  last  three  weeks,  is  the  most  note 
worthy  one,  as  having  been  raised  the  most,— 
some  9 ft.,  at  one  simultaneous  effort.  Thi 
building,  which,  a month  ago,  was  pro 
nounced  a dangerous  structure,  is  now  level 
but  how  long  it  may  romain  so,  with  the  rapic 
subsidence  going  on,  remains  to  be  seen.  Tin 
next  highest  lift  given  at  one  time  was  probabb 
that  of  the  Winsford  Town-hall,  with  five  shop: 
and  a corn  warehouse,  all  in  one  block,  whicl 
was  lifted,  some  time  ago,  8 ft.  6 in.,  and  that 
we  believe,  without  a dozen  squares  of  glasi 
being  broken.  Both  these  were  carried  out  fo- 
the  owners  by  Mr.  R.  Beckett,  contractor,  o: 
Hartford. — Northwich  Guardian. 

,,The  Harris  Orphanage,  Preston.— .i 
Manchester  paper  says  that  the  plans  for  thi 
proposed  Hams  Orphanage  have  been  snb 
netted  to  the  Harris  trustees  and  approved  hi 
them  and  they  now  only  await  the  sanction  o! 
the  Court  of  Chancery  before  the  commence 
ment  of  building  operations.  For  the  erectioi 
imnnnjmSf'tU?-0?  ths  trMtec'8  bavo  grantee 
t?  ' a a-  Uh‘Ch  3°'00W-  wi“  b°  ^voted  t( 
the  building  of  the  fabric,  and  the  remaindei 
fot  an  endowment  fund,  4c.  It  is  to  accrnn. 
modate  200  children  who  have  lost  both  parents 

”0t  'mdCT‘hre=  Bor  ab0T°  thirteer 
years  of  age,  providing  the  parents  had  lived 

Tiw^hai?  -eight  “ilea  from  the  Fnwtoi 
n°  ? 1 a 6 81  v °f  the  orPh»Mg°  i»  twelve 
acres  of  land  at  Fulwood,  and  it  has  beer 
decided  to  adopt  the  cottage  home  system. 

Railway  Improvements. —An  automata 
apparatus  has  just  been  patented  by  Mr.  W B 
Holyoake,  and  is  about  to  be  adopted  for  thi 
a Ta^i.  Kllb,tl"B  in  eacb  compartment  ol 

soSe  HmeC  w826  of  the  statioi 

some  time  before  arriving  thereat.  A bell  u 

«onnSlhe  “h  aPParatM  Cal1  the  a““ 

I ‘™  °f  tb®  passengers  to  the  changing  of  the 
ta  t Th®  .difficulty  hitherto  foufd  with  al 
contrivances  has  been  the  want  of  ar 

of  Te  t'°hT  t.h?twonW  insnra  ‘be  changing 
of  the  tablets  without  the  attention  of  th, 
driver  guard,  or  porter,  because,  when  th, 

Ston  foLttPeDde'ld-  °n  “"P  °f  thBnb  !t 

•otten  forgotten;  this  invention  dispenses  witl 

SdUSSSS and  its  mochaDism  i8  ai^ 

sfcthw.  ^"'vedemt  Pand.-The  seventy 
toed  for  WeTt  Mr  °f  tWa  Corporation  i, 

Tavtm  VT.  e!  ,7  ”eit'  at  tbo  Preemasons 
tavern.  Viscount  Hardinge  in  the  chair 


Liverpool  City  Council. — At  a meeting  of 
tbis  council,  held  on  Wednesday  last,  it  was 
(after  some  discussion)  resolved,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Insanitary  Property  and 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Committee,  “ That  the  sum 
of  100,000?.  be  borrowed  under  the  Provisional 
Order  of  the  31st  of  May,  1884,  confirmed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board’s  Provisional 
Orders  Confirmation  Act,  1884,  and  that  appli- 
cation be  made  for  the  requisite  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ; ” and  also  “ That 
the  money  so  borrowed  shall,  with  the  express 
permission  of  the  Council,  be  applied  only  for 
the  purposes  of  the  7th  and  8th  presentments.” 
Mr.  A.  B.  Forwood,  in  moving  the  resolution, 
said  the  council,  in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  had  received  power  to  borrow  two  sums 
of  money,  each  of  100,000Z.  The  first  100,000?. 
was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  courts  and 
dwellings — the  pulling  down  of  houses  and 
improving  tho  character  of  the  courts.  The 
second  100,000?.  was  being  expended  under 
the  now  powers  obtained  by  the  corporation 
in  1884.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  something  like  60,000?.  of  that  100,000?. 
had  not  been  paid  away,  but  there  were  other 
presentments  that  had  been  made,  embracing  a 
large  number  of  houses.  The  committee  were 
confining  their  attention  to  certain  districts  of 
the  town  which  they  desired  to  put  into  sani- 
tary condition  before  they  went  further.  They 
were  dealing  with  Henderson-street,  Worthing- 
ton-street,  Limekiln-lane,  Carl  ton-street,  Chisen- 
hale-street,  and  Back  Portland-street.  To  com- 
plete the  work  in  these  districts  would  require 
10,000?.,  perhaps  15,000?.,  in  excess  of  the  bor- 
rowing powers  at  present  possessed,  but  they 
required  the  100,000?.  because  they  had  to  pro- 
vide dwellings  for  the  people  who  were  un- 
housed. All  they  had  provided  in  the  shape  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor  was  the  N ash-grove 
dwellings. At  the  same  meeting  it  was  re- 

solved that  the  salary  of  Mr.  T.  Shelmerdine, 
jun.,  Land  Steward  and  Surveyor,  be  increased 
from  1,000?.  to  1,100?.  per  annum,  and  that  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  City  Engi- 
neer and  Building  Surveyor,  be  increased  from 
900?.  to  1,050?.  per  annum,  to  be  increased  in 
twelve  months  to  1,200?.  per  annum. 

Quarrying  and  tlie  Preparation  of 
Setts.” — A meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineer- 
ing Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Mills,  President,  in  the  chair.  A 
paper,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Darbishire,  A.M.I.C.E.,  on 
“ Quarrying  and  the  Preparation  of  Setts,”  was 
read  by  the  author.  The  paper  commenced  by 
pointing  out  that  the  term  “quarry”  meant, 
primarily,  the  place  where  the  stone  was  hewn 
and  squared,  whereas  now  it  means  the  place 
where  it  is  won  from  tho  rock,  and  not  neces- 
sarily where  it  is  squared.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  dressing  of  stone,  as  far  as 
is  known  at  present,  was  probably  one  of  the 
first  accomplishments  man  possessed  when  the 
race  became  distinctly  human,  and  that  in 
every  age  quarrying  stone,  and  working  it  up 
to  serve  a useful,  or  even  merely  an  orna- 
mental purpose,  has  always  been  one  of 
the  leading  industries.  At  the  present  day, 
when  traffic  has  become  concentrated  into  com- 
paratively narrow  streets  of  cities  and  towns, 
to  the  extent  it  has  done,  exceeding  frequently 
200,000  tons  per  yard  width  of  street  per 
annum,  the  preparation  of  stone  for  paving  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  quarry  described  is  situated 
at  Penmaenmawr.  The  system  adopted  was 
fully  dealt  with,  the  various  duties  of  the 
different  sets  of  men  being  carefully  gone  into. 
Examples  of  the  tools  in  use  were  exhibited,  and 
they  appeared  simplo  enough  in  themselves, 
but  it  was  explained  that  the  art  lay  in  using 
them  skilfully.  The  paper  concluded  with  a 
brief  comparison  of  the  system  practically  in 
force  throughout  North  Wales  with  that  uuder 
which  quarrying  is  carried  on  in  the  large 
quarries  of  England. 

Royal  Academy:  Architecture  School. 

We  understand  that  the  class  for  architectural 
modelling  will  terminate  for  the  session  after 
to-day  ; and  that  Mr.  Stannus  will  give  a series 
of  lessons  on  the  Design  of  Architectural  Orna- 
ment, on  Monday  evenings,  from  six  to  eight, 
as  follows  April  20,  “ Classification  of  Bands, 
Borders,  and  Strings”;  April  27  and  May  4, 

Bands  and  Strings,  and  their  Corners  ” ; 
May  11  18,  and  June  1,  “Borders  and  their 
Angles  ; June  8 and  15,  “ Friezes,  and  their 
Corners.” 


[April  18,  1885. 


The  Chancery-lane  Safe  Deposit  Comb! 
pany’s  establishment,  in  New  Stone-buildingid 
Chancery-lane,  was  to  have  been  formally 
opened  by  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler,  M.P.  (noijj 
Lord  Mayor),  on  Thursday  evening  last,  bdl-l 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Mayor  tha 
inaugural  banquet  has  been  postponed  for  i|| 
short  time.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  is  thi}] 
intention  of  the  proprietor  to  open  the  place  feu 
business  next  week.  The  premises  are  so  defl 
vised  as  to  provide  elaborate  precautions  for  tht<| 
safe  custody  of  deeds  and  valuables  of  all  kindja 
The  safes  and  strong-rooms  have  been  coni 
structed  by  Messrs.  Milner  & Co.  The  vestfjl 
bulo  and  staircase  are  paved  and  lined  wit J 
marble  work  by  Messrs.  Salviati,  Burke,  & Cdn 
We  defer  a more  detailed  description  of  tht* 
establishment,  which  has  been  devised  by  anifl 
carried  out  under  the-  superintendence  of  thtil 
proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke.  We  believe  if! 
is  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the  hands  of  a conn] 
pany  now  in  course  of  formation. 


Enlargement  of  Ilkley  Hospital.— In  Jul 

last  the  Committee  of  the  Ilkley  Convalescent] 
Hospital  decided  that  the  accommodation  shouluj 
be  extended,  so  that  the  number  of  patientjl 
might  be  raised  from  70  to  100.  Plans  pre;j 
pared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hargreaves,  architect* 
Bradford,  were  approved,  and  a portion  of  th t 
work  is  now  being  executed  under  his  supenu 
vision.  As  the  hospital  was  originally  con!] 
structed,  there  was  no  dining-room,  the  women’ll 
day-room  having  been  used  for  that  purpose  b;H 
the  whole  of  the  inmates.  By  means  of  thtl 
extension  a separate  dining-room  will  be  prafl 
vided,  there  will  be  larger  and  better  kitchen] 
accommodation,  and  additional  dormitoriesiq 
The  old  building  is  of  a plain  domestic  Gothicq 
character,  and  the  new  buildings  correspond! 
with  it.  The  enlargement  of  the  main  building!] 
is  effected  by  extending  the  east  and  wesEn 
wings.  The  cost  of  the  additional  buildingijj 
will  be  about  2,100?. 

York  Architectural  Association.— On  th(ii 

9tli  inst.  Mr.  George  W.  Milburn  delivered  til 
lecture  on  “The  Decorated  Period  of  GothicOrnad 
ment  ” before  the  members  of  tho  above  Society  q 
in  the  saloon  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  Goodram<9 
gate.  The  President,  Mr.  A Pollard,  occupied] 
the  chair.  The  lecturer  described  at  lengths 
and  with  numerous  sketches  upon  the  blackoi 
board  how  the  thorn,  vine,  ivy,  oak,  and  maple! 
were  introduced  in  the  formation  of  capitals) 
crockets,  diapers,  spandrels,  &c.  At  the  com} 
elusion,  the  President  moved  a hearty  vote  oil 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  seconded  byl) 
Mr.  G.  J.  Monson,  and  carried.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Worthington,  of  Blake-street,  was  elected  anl 
honorary  member  of  the  Association.  The! 
subject  of  the  churches  scheduled  to  be  disused; 
or  demolished  was  brought  forward,  but  after  a i 
short  discussion  the  question,  for  want  of  time^ii 
was  postponed  for  future  consideration. 


An  Old  Pulpit  in  a New  Place.— A i 

very  fine  oak  pulpit,  carved  in  the  semi-classicil 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  just  beensa 
placed  in  the  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral  onefi 
a base  of  oak,  a work  which  Mr.  J.  Fielder  has: 
carried  out.  The  history  and  object  of  the! 
pulpit  is  told  in  the  following  inscription  on  a: 
brass  plate  : — “ This  pulpit,  formerly  in  New1! 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  was  given  by  thet 
Warden  and  Fellows  to  Charles  Mayo,  D.D.r. 
formerly  one  of  the  Fellows  of  that  Society,! 
and  it  is  completed  and  presented  to  Win-: 
Chester  Cathedral  by  members  of  his  family  in 
loving  memory  of  Jane  Mayo,  his  sister,  whol 
fell  asleep  October  8,  1S84.”  There  are  other, 
memorials  of  the  Mayo  family  in  the  stained-*; 
is  windows  in  the  north  aisle. 


Temple  Bar. — The  City  Press  says: — “Thai 
stones  of  old  Temple  Bar,  which  have  been: 
carefully  stowed  away  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  & 
Burt,  will  shortly  be  brought  to  light,  and: 
Temple  Bar  will  be  again  set  up  in  King’s! 
Bench-walk.  Thus  it  will  be  almost  within  a 
stone’s  throw  from  its  old  site.”  It  will  bel 
remembered  that  this  site  for  the  re-erection  of 
the  old  gateway  was  suggested  in  the  Builder'. 
a fortnight  ago. 

The  Inventions  Exhibition. — Messrs.  C ‘ 
Isler  & Co.,  of  Southwark-street,  have  secured  a I 
contract  for  supplying  fifteen  of  their  Improved  < 
Patent  Registering  Turnstiles  to  the  Inter-  ;| 
national  Inventions  Exhibition. 


Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  Carpenters’  and  Masons’  Companies  ii 
have  each  voted  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  in  aid  i 
of  the  funds  of  this  charity. 
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The  Disposal  of  Refuse  Matter. — Under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  two 
papers  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  sewage  and 
town  refuse  were  read  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  first,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Hawkesley,  related  to  the  abolition  of 
water  carriage  in  the  removal  of  effete  organic 
matter  from  towns.  The  second  paper,  read  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  had  reference  to  the 
removal  of  refuse  independently  of  sewage. 
This  he  comprised  under  the  heads  of  house 
; refuse,  trade  refuse,  market  refuse,  street 
sweepings,  condemned  food,  slaughter-house 
offal,  and  stable  refuse  ; and  quoting  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Haywood,  Engineer  to 
the  City  of  London,  he  said  that,  refuse  in 
the  City  under  the  first  four  heads  alone 
i amounted  to  about  61,230  cartloads  per  annum, 
i The  more  rapidly  the  refuse  was  removed 
ithe  better  for  the  health  of  the  community, 
and  it  appeared  that  in  towns  where  there  was 
; quick  removal  there  was  less  disease — a fact 
which  showed  that  these  agencies  had  an 
effect,  indirect  at  all  events,  upon  health. 
[Everything  connected  with  this  removal,  except 
[perhaps  in  the  City,  was  exceedingly  bad  in 
iLondon  and  most  large  towns,  but  this  should 
I not  be  the  case,  seeing  that  a profit  arose  from 
[it.  The  means  adopted  for  removing  house 
land  trade  refuse  in  the  City  might  be  taken  as 
an  example  for  other  towns  in  England ; but  in 
ithe  case  of  seaside  places  he  recommended  a 
I system  of  floating  barges  such  as  those  in  use 
on  the  Tyne.  He  condemned  the  common 
system  of  contracts,  and  insisted  that  the 
parish  authorities  should  themselves  undertake 
the  removal  of  refuse. — The  chairman  said  he 
felt  himself  debarred  from  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  but,  though  he  was  silent,  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  agreed  with  all 
the  arguments  adduced.  This,  however,  he 
might  say,  that  he  considered  scavenging  as 
the  root  of  sanitary  progress. — A discussion 
ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  and 
other  gentlemen  took  part. 

Line  of  Frontage  Case.  — In  the  late 
frontage  line  case  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Maryle- 
jone  v.  Rose,  tried  before  the  Divisional  Court, 
and  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  last  week 
'p.  508],  an  application  was  made  on  the  14th 
nst.  to  Mr.  De  Rutzen  at  the  Marylebone 
Police-court  for  an  order  of  demolition,  which 
was  granted ; as  also  one  in  the  case  of  an 
adjoining  owner,  both  of  the  buildings  being 
ased  as  florists’  shops. 


The  Westminster  Hall  Question. — Thurs- 
day’s Standard  says  : — “ The  Select  Committee 
on  the  Restoration  of  Westminster  Hall  will 
meet  to-morrow  to  consider  their  report.  Two 
draft  reports  have  been  prepared,  one  by  the 
chairman,  which  substantially  approves  of  Mr. 
Pearson’s  plans,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Dick 
Peddie,  which  proposes  that  the  buttresses 
should  be  repaired,  and  that  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  cloisters  should  be 
deferred  for  future  consideration.” 

The  Safety  of  Cast-Iron  Columns. — The 
safety  of  cast-iron  columns  in  case  of  fire,  as 
compared  with  columns  of  wrought  iron,  or 
pillars  of  stone,  brick,  or  cement  concrete,  has 
been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  Professor 
Bauschinger,  of  Munich.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Berlin  police  authorities,  in  con- 
sequence of  unfavourable  experiences  with  cast- 
iron  columns  in  recent  fires  at  Berlin,  issued 
regulations  forbidding  the  use  of  such  supports 
in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  but  per- 
mitting the  employment  of  columns  of  wrought- 
iron  and  clinkers  in  cement  mortar.  Cast-iron 
columns  may  only  be  employed  if  they  are  sur. 
rounded  with  immovable  mantles  of  wrought 
iron  separated  from  them  by  an  air  space. 
Professor  Bauschinger  heated  cast  and  wrought- 
iron  columns  weighted  with  burdens  usually 
imposed  in  structures  first  to  300°,  next 
to  600°,  and  finally  to  red  - heat,  and 
suddenly  cooling  them  afterwards  by  a jet  of 
cold  water,  as  applied  in  extinguishing  fires. 
The  experiments  demonstrated  that  cast-iron 
columns,  although  they  were  bent  by  red-heat, 
and  showed  transverse  cracks  when  water  was 
applied,  supported  the  weight  imposed  upon 
them,  whilst  wrought-iron  columns  were  bent 
before  arriving  at  a state  of  red-heat,  and  were 
so  much  distorted  by  the  application  of  water 
that  a straightening  was  out  of  the  question. 
In  reality,  they  would  have  collapsed  under  the 
weight  they  had  to  support.  Professor  Bau- 
schinger concludes  from  his  experiments  that 
cast-iron  columns,  notwithstanding  cracks  and 
bends,  would  continue  to  support  the  weights 
imposed  upon  them,  whilst  wrought  - iron 
columns  would  not.  In  examining  pillars  of 
stone,  brick,  and  cement  concrete,  the  latter 
proved  to  be  the  best.  Concrete  pillars  with- 
stood the  action  of  fire  for  from  one  to  three 
hours ; those  of  ordinary  bricks,  as  well  as 
those  of  clinkers  set  in  cement  mortar,  displayed 
great  resistance  ; whilst  natural  stone, — granite, 
limestone,  and  sandstone, — were  not  fireproof. 
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April  23rd 

April  24th 
April  25th 

ii. 

tead  Material . 

tenoral  Repairs,  Dwelling  House  

‘aving  Works 

Railway  8tores  

Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 

Chelsea  Guardians  

Vestry  of  St.  Luke’s  ... 
L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

xiv. 

additions,  &c.,  to  Orphanage  Buildings 

faking-up  Carriageway  

Jonstruetion  of  New  Road,  8.  Acton  Estate... 
lew  Police-Station  

St.  George-in-the-East 
Railway  Servants’ 
Orphanage,  Derby  ... 
Hornsey  Local  Board... 

do. 

do. 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade 

ii. 

The  Receiver,  Metro. 

do. 

April  28th 
do. 
do. 

Police  District  

Ojficial  

F.  Morris  

Hv. 

Vater  Vans  for  Road  Watering  

last-iron  Flexible  l'spe  Outfall  Sewer  

West  Ham  Local  Brd. 

Lewis  Angell 

JVf'dl  d R^"l  p 

May  1st 

'leaning  and  Painting  

do. 

United  Land  Co.,  Lim. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Aberdare  School  Board 
Guardians  of  Chelsea  ... 
Proprietors,  Belmont 
Estate,  Sutton  

do". 

do. 

“• 

Snlargomcnt  of  Post-Office,  Landport  

toys’  School,  &<• 

tompletion  of  New  Sanitary  Turret.  &e 

Srection  of  Six  Small  Houses  (2nd  Portion)  ... 

do. 

do. 

A.  & C.  Harston  

E.  S.  & H.  Boosey  

May  6th 
May  6th 
'do. 

Not  stated 

S: 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

r~~  A . t 

Sheffield  Town  Council 

April  29th 

xviii. 

TENDERS. 

For  new  warehouses,  corner  of  St.  Mary  Axe  and  Bevie 
Marks.  Mr.  E.  Collins,  architect,  61,  Old  Broad-street 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstono  Bros. 

Lawrence  * Sons £4,960  0 0 

Patman  & Fothetiugham  4,673  0 0 

8burmur 4,690  0 0 

Brass  & Son  4,250  0 O 

Colls  & Sons  4,216  0 0 

Shepherd  4,200  0 0 

Downs  4,181  0 0 

Kirk  k Randall 4,022  0 0 

Nightingale  3'.9l3  0 0 

Morter  3,939  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 3,827  0 0 


For  part  rebuilding,  underpinning,  and  strengthening 
the  tower  of  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Hythe-hill,  Colchester, 
damaged  by  the  late  earthquake,  for  the  Rector  and 
Churchwardens  Messrs.  Kbbetta  & Cobb,  architects, 
London  and  Colchester 

Chambers  £919  0 0 

Everett  & Son  700  0 0 

Dobson  483  0 0 

Ambrose  479  6 0 


For  a boat-house,  Sea  Front,  Dover,  for  the  Dover  Row- 
ing Club.  Messrs.  Cresswell  & Freeman,  architects, 
Dover: — Slate  Roof.  Iron  Roof. 

F.  Clark,  Dover £125  — 

Whelch  & Co 120  £105 

W.  T.  Adcock 115  110 


For  alterations  to  the  Angel  and  Crown,  235,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  for  Messrs.  Qerlach  & Cox.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Leworth,  architect,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  : — 

G.  Colls  £860  0 0 

Shurmur  693  0 0 

Larter  & Son  674  0 0 

Toms  C16  0 0 

Marr  645  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  623  10  0 


Accepted  for  new  Baptist  Chapel  and  school  at  Little- 
borough.  Mr.  F.  H.  Shuttle  worth,  architect.  Little- 
borough  : — 

Mcitons  and  Joiners. — E.  Taylor  & 

Co.,  Littleborough  £1,479  0 0 

Plastering.— T.  Blaeka,  Todmorden..  139  0 0 

Plumber. — R.  Hudson,  Littleborough  101  0 0 

Slating. — S.  Barnes  & Sons,  Tod- 
morden   70  0 0 

Painting. — A.  Stansfield,  Todmorden  89  0 0 


Accepted  for  two  h'  uses  at  Littleborough,  for  Mr.  Jno. 
Kershaw.  Mr.  F.  II.  Shuttleworth,  architect : — 

Mason. — B.  Hartley,  Littleborough  ...£328  0 0 


Joiners.  — E.  Taylor  & Co.,  Little- 
borough   110  10  0 

Plumber.—  J.  Mills,  Littleborough 32  0 0 

Flatterer.  — T.  Blaeka,  Todmorden 29  10  0 

Slaters.— S.  Barnes  & Sous,  Todmorden  20  6 0 
Painter. — C.  Whitworth,  Rochdale  ...  11  2 6 


Accepted  for  two  houses  at  Littleborough,  for  Mr.  A. 

Spencer.  Mr.  F.  H.  Shuttleworth,  architect 

Mason. — B.  Hartley,  Littleboiough  ...£190  0 0 

Joiner. — N.  Rigg,  Littleborough  100  0 0 

Plasterer. — T.  Blaeka,  Todmorden 29  0 0 

Slater. — R.  Woolfenden,  Rochdale 28  10  0 

Plumber. — J.  Mills,  Littleborough 19  6 0 

Painter.— C.  Whitworth,  Rochdale  ...  10  8 0 


For  the  extension  of  sewerage  through  the  upper  portion 
of  Freemantle.  for  tho  Shirley  and  Freemantle  Local 
Board.  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Tayler, 'surveyor 

Rowe  £430  0 0 

Batten  426  0 0 

Richards 420  0 0 

Penny 393  0 0 

Faulkner  386  0 0 

Butt 380  0 0 

Sibsey 348  0 0 

Simms 335  0 0 

Mearse  329  0 0 

Crook  & Smith.*  Southampton  3 7 0 0 

[All  of  Southampton  and  Shirley.] 

* Accepted. 


For  building  additions  to  Lucton  Foundation  School, 
near  Hereford.  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  architect,  Hereford* 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Downing,  7a,  Whitehall-yard 

4 ..  c ...  . 11-  *it.»  n n xa  u.,..Lq 


Page  & Son  . 

B.  Weale  

W.  Cullis  

Horsman  & Co. 

C.  Edwards  

T.  Collins  

R.  Yates  

Treasure  & Son  . 

C.  Claridge  

Jones  & Son 


..  £7,200 
..  7,168  0 
..  7,100  0 
..  6.99)  0 
..  6,650  0 
..  6,460  0 
..  6,361  0 
..  6,196  0 
..  6.178  0 


Dr  works  required  to  be  done  in  making  alterations  and 
tions  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Wandsworth,  for  the 
ding  Committee.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Coe,  architect, 
ntities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster 

Lucas  & Son  ...  *1.098  0 0 

H.  Barman  & Sons  L087  0 0 

K.  I’arson.  *•'  » J 

Turtle!  Appleton* 875  0 0 

• Accepted  (subject  to  certain  reductions)  at  605/. 

Dr  additional  wing  and  chapel  at  Princess  Mary’a 
»ee  Homes,  Addlestone.  Mr.  T.  Hey  gate  Vernon,. 

itect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Cecil  G.  Saunders:- 

G.  Candier,  Streatbain  *3,590  0 O 

C.  & T.  Adkins  3.480  0 0 

Higgs  &niB £25  2 S 

?r Gregory,  Clapham  Junction  3,185  0 0 

:«  l 

w.  Johnson,  WamUworth  A»»8  o u 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  premises  containing 
the  Roman  pavement  in  Jewry  Wall-street,  Leicester,  and 
other  works  in  connexion  therewith.  Quantities  and  speci- 
fication by  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C. K.,  Borough  Surveyor 


T Bland  & Son... 

F.  Major 

Joo.  Chester 

T.  Duxbtiry  & Sons 

T.  C.  Tyers  

J . O.  Jewsbury 

Harry  Bland  (accepted) 

I . B.  Turner 

[All  of  Leicester.] 


For  the  erection  of  a boiler-house,  coal-houses,  and 
«ther  works,  at  the  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum,  Leicester. 
Quantities  and  specification  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E., 
borough  surveyor:— 

T.  Bland  k Sons  £5C0  0 0 

T.  C.  Tyers 461  0 0 

Chas.  Bass 460  0 0 

J.  O.  Jewsbury 435  16  0 

J.  Riddett  436  0 0 

T.  B.  Turner 434  11  0 

T.  Tuxbury  A Son  430  0 0 

F.  Major  ' 428  0 0 

T.  Richardson  & Sons  427  10  0 

Jas.  Stevens  (accepted) 419  0 0 

[All  of  Leicester.] 

For  the  erection  of  a residence  at  Hampton  Wick. 
Messrs.  Bray,  Webb,  & Co.,  architects,  14,  Warwick- 
■court,  High  fiolbom  : — 

Gibbs  & Flew  (Limited)  £1,953  0 0 

Harris 1,695  0 0 

Thos.  Wontner  Smith  & Son 1,645  0 0 


Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Prince 
Regent,  North-street,  Walworth.  Mr.  Tbos.  Lock,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  : — 

Galland,  Hoare,  & Co.,  Walworth £685  15  0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  65,  Harlev-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  architect,  246,  Regent- 
■etreet : — 

Hebblethwaite £745  0 0 

Curtis  649  0 0 

Alden  & Plater  49s  0 0 

J.  T.  Howe  497  0 0 

Thos.  Wontner  8mith  & Son  438  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  430  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a hospital  for  infectious  diseases, 
for  the  Wrexham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Alfred 
C.  Baugh,  architect,  engineer  to  the  Board.  Quantities 
eupplied : — 

Johnson  Bros.,  Hereford  

David  Davies,  Cardiff ' 

Chaloner,  Rossett  

Griff.  Onflitbs,  Criccio'h  

Hughes  A Owen,  Wrexham  

W.  E.  Samuel,  Wrexham  

J.  Hamilton  

Davies  Bros.,  Wrexham  (accepted) 


..£7,470  4 
..  6,460  0 
..  6,243  0 
..  6,891  0 
..  6,841  0 
..  6,625  0 


5,239  10 


For  decoration  and  repairs  at  8toke  Newington  Wes- 
leyan Chapel.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect  : — 

Bradford  £388  10  0 

“,ch?rd®  333  16  0 

oiapleton  o-ji  19  *- 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts  325  0 O 

Chessum  


311  0 0 


ForrebuiMing32  and  34,  Great  Portland-street,  for  Mr 
Barber  •—  Quantlties  h?  Messr3-  Barber,  BoxhaU,  A 

Langridge  £5,400  0 0 

Greenwood  6,396  0 0 

Hal  . Beddall,  A Co 6,184  0 0 

Wm.  Oldrey  4,877  0 0 


*,;u°^dfdi!i0n\TanT  “!t®ration8  at  Raven  Villa,  Blythe- 
tnll,  Catford.  Mr.  J.  Goldsack,  architect : — 

General  Works. 


Carter  A 8°n,  New  Broad-street £239  ...  £ >p 

G.  Ruffell,  Forest-hill  i7g  jg 


!eptl ®d  five  new  houses,  butcher's  shop,  stabling 

addltlonal  Premises,  at  Stocksbridge,  for  the 
Stocksbndge  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  Robert  Dixon 
•architect,  Barnsley.  Quantities  by  the  architect  ’ 

Excavator's,  Mason's  Bricklayer's,  and  Slater's  Work. 
Kenworthy  A Brearley,  Stocksbridge. 

Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Work. 

James  Thompson,  Stocksbridge. 

Total  of  above  trades  £i  427  j7  g 


For  proposed  alterations  at  Ericht  Lodge,  West 
Dulwich,  for  Mr.  W.  F.  Hammond.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 
architect.  Queen  Anno's  gate  . — 

Lamblo  £1,263  0 0 

Goddeu  1,193  0 0 

B.  Cook  (accepted) 1,119  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  house,  shop,  and  bakehouse 
in  Spring-road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  H.  Mortimer.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Mercer  architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 

T.  Laughton  1 £1,039  15  0 

Wartcn  A Walker  863  0 0 

G.  Harrison  869  0 0 

Jas.  Potter 664  0 0 

J.  P.  White  839  0 0 

G.  Tedd  819  7 0 

F.  H.  Long 695  10  0 

For  two  pairs  of  villas.  Finchlev,  for  Mr.  J.  Winck- 
worth.  Mr.  T.  F.  Shaw,  architect,  ilarlesden  : — 

Cooper £2,667  0 0 

Bryor  2,600  0 0 

Jones  2,400  0 0 

Greenwood  2,300  0 0 

Penny  A Co.  (accepted)  2,230  0 0 

Accepted  for  pair  of  villas  at  Craven  Park,  Willesden. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Shaw,  architect,  Harlesden  : — 

G.  Hard y £1,350  0 0 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  lato  for  insertion.  Theyshould  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


O v Rome  (thanks).— A.  N.  H.— J.  O.  W.— " An  Old 

Subscriber  (if  you  wrote  openly  and  pointed  out  what  you  thought 
a defect  you  would  be  thanked  for  doiug  so.  but  we  will  not  do  anv 
thing  for  anonymous  correspondents.  A man  who  writes  anonymous 
attacks  does  an  ungeutlemanly  action;  and,  if  no  one  has  taught 
you  that,  you  had  better  learn  It  now).— \V.  M — n v * 

-M.  A Co. — F.  J.  C. — •"  Justitia.” — L.  C.  M. — F.  B. W.  R.  H* J D* 

A.  W.  (letter  and  tracings  received).— R.  S.  A O.— M.  & S. 
itatements  of  facts 


by  t: 


1 cempeUed  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 


addre 

Not*. -The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

1T«  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  cc 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  

ien  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED" 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER"  la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  I 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of!9s.  per  annum.; 
PB.KTA1D.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26«.  per  annum! 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIER,  Publisher. 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.G. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.: 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY.! 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Adtt.i 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  1 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries  s 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and  ' 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  Btone. ■ 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  1 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES  : 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin*  1 
ster,  Somerset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  • 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyt.  1 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  Ac.,  ad- 1 


TTAM  TTTT  T oirnwip  dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE,  . 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  owners,  Stone  . 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME  an(*  Lime  Merchants,  1 
Stoke  - under  - Ham,  1 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt.  : 


munications. 
va-items)  whioh  have 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  ’ 

Six  lines  (about  dfty  worda)  or  under L m 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  worda) " Oa!  8d! 

Terrna  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertiaementa,  alao  for  Speolal  Adver- 
tlaemeuta  on  front  page,  Competltiona,  Contracts,  Salea  bF  Auotlon. 

tain  ad  on  annlicAtion  fn  ttiA  P.iW.'.v.. 


Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the”  Publisher! 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnea  (about  THIRTY  worda)  or  under Jg  « 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa!  «d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•»*  8,t'mP,a  mute  not  be  aent,  but  all  amall  imui  ahould  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Regiatered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Oovent-garden,  W.C.  to  v 1 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publlaher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-atreel,  W.C. 

Advertiaementa  for  the  current  week'*  laane  must  reach  the  Offloe 
before  THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publiaher  cannot  be  reaponaible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  loft  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  ahould  be 


.a  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

ar  0RDER8  TO  DISCONTINUE  aame, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNES- 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The  Builder, "may have RepUetaddrested 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W 0 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
envelopes  are  aent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  : 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  i 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  ; 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  ; 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk, 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt.  1 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con- 
necting Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


f^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

VV  LEVER,  8CBEW,  & BAKEEL  BOLTS. 


Et,  SCREW,  & BARBEL  BOLTS*, 
Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  8TOP8. 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description, 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


BRaby’s  patent  GLAZING 


GLASS  SET  FREE, 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT. 


PAINTING  AND  PUTTY  SUPERSEDED. 


OVER  ONE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 


DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

— OIDZELS  -A_  3ST  ID  S IE  O T I O 3ST  S 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL: 

356  to  362,  EUST0N  ROAD.  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


O VIE  W.  - 

GLASGOW: 

335,  ARGYLE  STREET. 


iirilbfr. 


Vor..  XL VIII.  No  2203. 


IllUSTEATIOIS. 

The  Alcazar,  Segovia  

The  Cathedral,  8egovia  

Bk:  k rf  to  Gr,a!  Tow  M T 3,-Mr  Edwin  4 E c-acl.ii.  kr-hl.-ci 

Shops,  Gun-street,  Reading.— Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  Architect  ' 
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The  Peterborough  Cathedral  Question. 

HE  decision  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury as  arbitrator 
in  the  contention 
about  the  treatment 
of  Peterborough 
cathedral,  published 
at  length  in  the 
Times  of  Wednes- 
day last,  is  a grati- 
fying document  to 
(erase,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  like  our- 
fclves,  do  not  entirely  concur  in  its  conclusions, 
he  Archbishop  has  in  the  main  vindicated  his 
aim  to  be  regarded  as  a suitable  arbitrator  in 
le  case  ; and  in  contrast  with  all  the  exag- 
?rations,  sentimentalities,  cross  questions, 
ad  crooked  answers  which  the  dispute  has 
itherto  called  forth,  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
document  so  cool,  considerate,  and  business- 
ke,  and  which  takes  in  hand  the  whole  case 
ith  such  thoroughness  and  impartiality,  as 
ell  as  with  a knowledge  of  the  bearing  of 
rchitectural  and  archaeological  considerations 
irtainly  not  very  often  found  outside  the  group 
: specialists  in  the  study  of  such  subjects. 

The  Archbishop  divides  his  decision  into 
vo  main  heads  : his  criticism  on  the  constitu- 
on  of  the  committee,  and  that  on  the  archi- 
otural  schemes  propounded.  With  the 
)mmon-sense  of  a man  of  business,  he  points 
.it  that  in  carrying  out  any  great  work  of  the 
ind  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  that  it 
to  he  understood  who  is  to  have  the  ordering 
it.  The  Archbishop  comments,  with  a 
rtain  sarcastic  directness  of  expression,  on 
le  very  peculiar  constitution,  or  want  of  con- 
itution,  of  the  committee  for  directing  the 
ork.  “ The  committee,”  he  says,  “ consists 
F fifty  or  more  members  not  appointed  (I 
nderstand)  on  any  systematic  scheme.  The 
•ean  and  residentiary  Canons  are  naturally 
officio  members  of  it.  Its  decisions  are  by 
lajorities  of  members  able  to  attend  on  each 
icasion.  The  Canons  claim  to  control  every 
ecision,  and  state  that  they  have  originated 
<rery  proposal  and  formed  a decision  on  each 
■ep  (until  the  proposal  about  the  tower) 
jfore  it  came  to  the  committee.  They  have 
practically  conceded  a veto  on  every  step  ’ to 
ie  committee,  but  have  ‘not  contemplated 
i vesting  themselves  of  any  of  the  rights  or 
■sponsibilities  relative  to  the  cathedral  fabric 
hich  are  inherent  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter,’ 
id  ‘ that  the  committee  was  formed  for  the 
irpose  of  obtaining  funds.’  ” When  it  is 
Ided  that  on  this  basis  of  constitution  any 
iree  of  the  Canons  acting  together,  as  form- 
g the  majority  of  the  residentiary  Chapter, 
ould  in  any  difference  have  the  entire  control 


of  the  proceedings,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  contract  with  the  builder  engages 
him  only  to  look  to  the  subscription  fund  for 
remuneration,  most  clear-headed  folk  will 
agree  with  the  Archbishop  that  such  a constitu- 
tion is  “ absolutely  hopeless  ” for  the  successful 
execution  of  a great  work. 

Dr.  Benson  accordingly  recommends,  as  the 
first  step,  the  formation  of  a committee  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  general  committee,  whose 
real  function  is  to  raise  the  fund  for  the  work, 
should  appoint  an  executive  committee  to 
control  the  work  ; and  here  the  Archbishop 
suggests  a means  whereby  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers may  retain  their  ex  officio  character  and 
yet  be  hindered  from  exercising  undue  power. 
He  proposes  that  the  Dean  and  four  Canons 
should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  executive 
committee ; that  they  should  nominate  four 
other  members,  and  that  the  general  com- 
mittee should  nominate  eight ; giving  an 
executive  committee  of  seventeen  members, 
the  Dean  presiding.  This  committee  should 
in  its  turn  appoint  a sub-committee  of  three, 
to  be  on  the  spot  and  watch  the  work  con- 
stantly. The  general  committee  would  then 
meet  once  or  twice  a year  to  receive  reports 
and  decide  on  large  operations. 

Having  made  this  recommendation,  Dr. 
Benson,  before  proceeding  with  his  judgment 
on  the  architectural  side  of  the  question, 
points  out  that  should  such  a committee  be 
formed  it  would  he  the  duty  of  that  committee 
to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  architectural 
treatment  of  the  cathedral ; and  he  argues 
that  had  such  a committee  been  constituted  at 
first  the  deadlock  which  has  led  to  his  being 
called  in  as  arbitrator  would  never  have 
occurred.  He  therefore  proceeds  to  give  his 
judgment  on  the  architectural  question,  with 
the  proviso  that  if  the  new  committee,  as 
recommended  by  him,  be  formed,  his  arbitra- 
tion on  the  architectural  question  may  be 
considered  as  superseded,  and  the  matter  left  to 
be  decided  by  the  committee.  If  those  con- 
cerned decline  to  take  his  advice  and  form 
themselves  into  a committee  constituted  on 
a rational  basis,  then  they  are  to  be  bound  by 
his  decision  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  choice  of  the  various 
schemes  that  have  been  proposed. 

These  various  proposals  Dr.  Benson  simplifies, 
omitting  those  which  have  been  practically 
abandoned,  into  two.  The  one,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes as  A,  is  the  original  one,  to  replace 
everything  that  had  been  taken  down  exactly 
as  it  stood,  only  giving  such  strength  to  the 
re-construction  as  to  allow  of  a possible  addi- 
tion to  the  lantern,  in  the  way  of  an  octagon 
stage  or  otherwise,  at  some  future  time.  The 
other  plan,  B,  Dr.  Benson  describes  as  “ what 
remains  through  succesgiye  stages  of  a proposal 


for  a high  Norman  tower  to  be  erected  (or  re- 
erected) from  the  ground  upon  two  ancient 
Norman  arches,  and  two  others  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  pointed  arches  east  and  west,  with 
an  upper  stage  of  Decorated  work,  correspond- 
ing to  the  present  lantern  and  following  its 
main  lines,  but  much  heightened  and  em- 
bellished. Into  the  lower  arcade  of  the  tower, 
immediately  above  the  great  Norman  arches, 
were  to  be  worked  the  remnants  which  have 
been  found  of  the  original  arcading,  and  the 
whole  was.  according  to  this  proposal,  to  be 
crowned  with  a high  spire.”  And  these  are 
further  and  more  briefly  summarised  thus  : — 
“ I am,  accordingly,  to  choose  between  A,  viz., 
the  replacement  of  the  pointed  arches  of 
A.D.  1380  east  and  west  of  the  crossing ; 
above  these  the  present  Decorated  lantern  of 
that  date,  as  it  lately  rode  the  four  great  roofs, 
with  provision  for  a future  superstructure, 
possibly  an  octagon,  as  anciently ; — and  B, 
substitution  of  Norman  arches  for  pointed; 
above  these  a Norman  story,  15  ft.  to  18  ft. 
high,  working  in  the  relics,  which  probably 
formed  an  arcade  before  A.D.  1380  ; above 
this  the  Decorated  lantern,  necessarily  re- 
modelled to  its  new  position,  battlement,  and 
high  pinnacles.” 

The  Archbishop  gives  his  judgment  for  A, 
which  includes  the  rebuilding  of  the  two 
pointed  arches  of  the  crossing  (Sir  E.  Beckett’s 
“ good-for-nothing  arches  ”).  This  question  of 
the  pointed  arches  is  really  the  turning-point 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  a very  difficult  one 
to  come  to  a definite  conclusion  about.  Our 
own  conclusion,  in  considering  the  matter  a 
short  time  since,*  was  that  on  the  whole  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  replace  the  two  pointed 
arches  now  that  they  were  down ; that  once 
down  and  rebuilt,  their  historical  interest 
would  be  much  impaired,  and  that  their  intro- 
duction at  all  by  the  fourteenth-century  archi- 
tects was  a defacement  of  the  artistic  unity  of 
the  architectural  centre  of  the  building.  Dr. 
Benson’s  reason  for  taking  the  opposite  view 
we  will  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

“ In  favour  of  abolition  [of  the  pointed  arches]  it 
is  urged  that  they  are  less  'fine  and  rich'  than, 
indeed  are  ‘poor  and  mean  ’ in  compai-ison  with,  the 
Norman.  But  they  are  allowed  to  be  good  Deco- 
rated work,  so  that  this  criticism  is  only  to  be  taken 
as  a general  disparagement  of  the  Deoorated  style 
in  comparison  with  the  Norman.  Against  abolition 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  the  central  point  of  the 
fourteenth-century  remodelling  of  the  whole  church. 
They  correspond  to  the  west  windows  and  internal 
advanced  arch  before  it,  to  the  groining  of  the  choir 
roof,  to  the  pointed  labels  so  carefully  inserted  over 
every  clearstory  window  (as  well  as  over  the  side 
arches  of  the  crossing),  and  lastly  to  the  lantern 
itself,  which  they  supported.  With  all  these  the 
pointed  arches  form  one  sequence.  If  they  are 
abolished  on  principle  in  favour  of  Norman,  much 
else  ought  to  be  abolished  throughout  the  church  as 
fast  as  opportunities  occur,  and  probably  the  lantern 
itself.'' 


1 See  Builder , January  10th  of  this  year, 
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Of  course  that  is  the  other  possible  way  of 
lojking  at  it.  If  you  regard  the  pointed 
arches  of  the  crossingin  relation  with  the  other 
Pointed  work  of  the  church,  they  are  in  place  ; 
if  you  regard  them  in  relation  to  the  crossing, 
which  is  the  way  every  genuine  architect  (as 
opposed  to  archaeologist),  we  should  say,  would 
regard  them,  they  are  very  much  out  of  place, 
and  are  in  fact,  eyesores.  We  naturally  take 
the  latter  view  ; but  we  admit  the  reasonable- 
ness with  which  the  Archbishop  puts  his  own 
view. 

We  cannot  say  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
reasons  given  for  rebuilding  the  lantern  just  as 
it  was  before  the  failure  of  the  tower.  Dr. 
Benson  appears  to  have  made  a misapprehen- 
sion— singular  in  a document  otherwise  dis- 
playing such  clear  knowledge  of  the  facts,  in 
regard  to  the  lantern.  lie  says  “it  would 
have  to  be  singularly  altered  if  suspended  at  a 
greater  height.  It  was  specially  designed  to 

ride  close  down  upon  the  roofs The 

blind  panelling  between  the  windows,  which 
was  so  arranged  as  to  fit  down  above  the 
gable,  would  be  without  meaning  when  lifted  a 
space  above  it.”  This  is  surely  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  The  arcading  stage, 
against  which  the  roof  would  naturally  have 
abutted,  was  removed  when  the  crossing  was 
partly  rebuilt,  to  lighten  the  weight  on  arches 
which  had  shown  themselves  inadequate  ; and 
the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  tower  was  cleverly 
devised  to  make  the  best  of  disadvantageous 
circumstances  ; but  it  was  a kind  of  architec- 
tural makeshift.  Having  now  strengthened 
the  piers  so  that  they  will  carry  a much  greater 
weight,  why  replace  a design  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  which  was  especially  forced  on  the 
fourteenth- century  builders  by  the  fact  of  a 
weak  substructure  ? There  may  be  historical 
reasons  for  doing  this,  but  not  architectural 
ones,  as  the  Archbishop  seems  rather  to  think 
there  are. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Benson’s  decision,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
hope  that  the  committee  will  be  reconstituted 
as  he  has  suggested,  and  that  a scheme  more 
architectural  and  less  archaeological  will  be 
carried  out.  At  the  same  time  we  must  say 
that  the  more  archaeological  view  of  the 
question  could  hardly  have  been  more  ably 
or  more  moderately  stated. 

To  give  full  weight  to  the  Archbishop’s 
views  we  subjoin  his  final  summing  up  in  his 
own  words  : — 

“ B has  the  recommendations  : — 

First, — Of  recovering  into  its  place  the  design  of 
one  of  the  stages  of  arcading,  and  of  incorporating 
an  existing  remnant  of  it.  This,  as  a mode  of 
gaining  height,  is  reoommended  by  its  faithfulness 
to  the  past. 

Second, — And  of  substituting  copies  (with  some 
genuine  fragments)  of  the  earlier  Norman  arches  iu 
places  of  the  actual  past  of  the  last  five  centuries. 
This  is  recommended  on  the  ground  of  preference 
for  the  style,  as  well  as  of  the  pursuit  of  superior 
antiquity. 

But  B has  the  following  disadvantages  : — That 

1.  As  against  the  principle  of  faithfulness  to  the 
past  it  obliterates  the  mechanical  effort  of  1380,  and 
the  chief  features  of  the  * Pointed  ’ remodelling  of 
the  whole  church  about  that  time  ; and 

2.  Alters  the  design  and  adaptation  of  the  lantern 
to  its  place. 

3.  That  it  leaves  a large  space  between  the  arcade 
and  lantern,  to  be  either  a blank  or  to  be  used  to 
introduce  a novel  and  most  prominent  addition. 

(4)  That  it  presents  an  assemblage  of  features 
never  before  in  juxtaposition  ; partly  copied  and 
partly  old,  the  old  altered  in  some  characteristic 
points  (lantern)  to  enable  them  to  be  fitted  together, 
and  the  oldest  portion  appearing  between  the 
newest  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  middle 
period, 

The  disadvantages  of  B seem  to  me  rather  to  out- 
weigh its  advantages,  and,  balancing  merits  and 
demerits  in  the  two  plans  (which  is  all  that  I have 
to  do),  I cannot  but  recommend 

That  the  first  plan  A be  adhered  to  as  originally 
intended  and  provided  for,  viz.,  of  replacing  in 
solid  and  durable  work  the  form  of  the  tower  and 
arches  which  we  received,  providing  at  the  same 
time  what  may  be  necessary  as  preliminary  as  to 
heightening  the  tower,  whether  by  octagon  or 
otherwise. 

And  that  the  reoovered  fragments  be  fitted 
together  (as  well  aB  they  can)  in  some  place  where 
they  may  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  the  church.” 

The  argument  as  to  the  intermingling  of 
styles  of  various  dates  in  what  would  be  essen- 
tially a modem  erection  deserves  serious  con- 


sideration. But  our  general  summary  of  the 
matter  is,  as  before,  that  the  tower  as  it  recently 
stood  was  a poor  concern,  and  that  Mr.  P earson 
is  a nineteenth-century  architect  capable,  if 
he  has  a fair  chance,  of  producing  something 
better. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY. 

BY  WYATT  PAPWORTH. 

HE  third  volume  of  Mr.  Gould’s  ex- 
haustive History,*  which  has  now 
appeared,  continues  an  investigation 
into  “Early  British  Freemasonry  in 
England.”  The  details  of  the  four  chapters 
comprise, — Masonic  Tradition,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  Papal  Bulls,  Travelling  Bodies,  Annual 
Assemblies,  the  Cabbala,  Mysticism,  the 
Rosicrucians,  Elias  Ashmole,  the  Masons’  Com- 
pany, Plot,  Randle  Holme,  the  Old  Charges, 
the  Legend  of  the  Craft,  Light  and  Darkness, 
Gothic  Traditions,  Degrees,  and  Speculative 
Masonry.  Testimony  has  already  been  borne 
to  the  great  labour  and  research  displayed  by 
the  author  of  this  entirely  new  history  of 
Freemasonry,  culled  as  it  partly  is  from  all 
sources,  ancient  and  modern,  with  much  warm- 
hearted assistance  from  some  few  friends 
equally  zealous  with  himself  in  searching  for 
the  truth  connected  with  a series  of  events 
which  have  puzzled  all  investigators.  Among 
the  very  numerous  subjects,  and  points  con- 
nected with  them,  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated in  this  volume  by  Mr.  Gould,  there  are 
two  of  much  interest  to  architects.  1.  The 
negation  of  the  hitherto  received  assertion  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Freemasons.  2.  The  hitherto  unknown 
contemporaneous  existence  of  the  Guild  of 
Masons  in  London  and  of  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons ; while,  partly  arising  out  of  the  latter, 
is  the  query, — Did  the  older  copies  of  the  “ Old 
Charges  ” now  collected  belong  to  the  former 
or  to  the  latter  body  ? Discussing  the  merits 
of  Ashmole’s  diary,  our  author  conceives  that 
the  Sloane  copy  was  in  1646  in  use  by  an  opera- 
tive and  speculative  body,  and  adds  that  “we 
are  still  in  doubt  as  to  what  period  above  1646 
a monopoly,  if  any,  of  these  ancient  docu- 
ments by  the  working  masons  can  be  viewed  as 
probable.”  Further  on  Mr.  Gould  admits, 
from  the  words  used  by  Randle  Holme,  that 
“ there  were  then  [1688]  subsisting  unions  of 
practical  Masons,  in  which  there  was  no  ad- 
mixture of  the  speculative  element.”  Through- 
out this  review  the  two  bodies  will  be  distin- 
guished by  “Guild”  and  “Society,”  which 
latter,  in  an  opinion  formed  by  myself  after 
very  many  years’  researches  out  of  the  “old 
records  ” of  the  Society  (the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  1863,  and  have  been  largely 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Gould  with  kindly  acknow- 
ledgements) much  resembles  the  Hermit  Crab, 
which  quietly  ensconces  itself  in  the  empty 
shell  it  finds  convenient  for  its  residence.  In 
a previous  review  of  this  work  it  was  pointed 
out  that  this  “ History  ” would  be  equally 
available  in  a “ History  of  Architecture,”  and 
future  writers  upon  it,  treating  of  this  period, 
will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  the  treasures 
contained  in  these  volumes. 

In  commencing  chapter  xiii.  our  author 
writes  : “ It  is,  I think,  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Masonic  body  had  its  first  origin  in  the 
trade  unions  of  mediaeval  operatives.  At  the 
Reformation  these  unions,  having  lost  their 
raison  d'etre , naturally  dissolved,  except  some 
few  scattered  through  the  country,  and  these 
vegetated  in  obscurity  for  a period  of  close 
upon  two  centuries,  until  we  find  them  re- 
organised and  taking  a new  point  cle  depart 
about  the  year  1717.  But  by  this  time  the 
Masonic  bodies  appear  under  a new  guise. 
While  still  retaining,  as  was  natural,  many 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  words  which  they 
derived  from  their  direct  ancestors,  the  working 
masons,  yet  we  find  that  operative  masonry 
was,  and  probably  long  had  been,  in  a state  of 

* The  History  of  Freemasonry  : its  Antiquities,  Sym- 
bols, Constitutions,  Customs,  &c.,  derived  from  Official 
Sources.  By  Robert  Freke  Gould,  barrister-at-law,  Past 
Senior  Grand  Deacon  of  England.  4to.  Lond  n:  Thomas 
C.  Jack.  1884.  Vol.  iii.,  248  pages.  The  first  of  the 
previous  volumes  was  reviewed  in  this  journal  in  the  num- 
ber for  the  3rd  of  March,  1883,  p.  266,  and  the  second 
in  that  for  the  14th  of  July,  p.  37,  and  the  28th  of  July, 
p.  102,  of  the  same  year. 


decay,  and  a new  form,  that  of  speculative!' 

masonry,  had  been  substituted  in  its  place.”  , 
As  this  word  “ speculative  ” has  been  used,  I 
shall  prefer  to  notice  Mr.  Gould’s  elucidation)! 
of  it,  contained  in  the  closing  pages  of  the: 
volume.  “ It  is,”  he  writes,  “ a word  the: 
import  of  which  has  been  but  imperfectly!: 
grasped  by  members  of  the  craft.”  It  is  used; 
as  contradistinguished  from  “operative  or: 
practical  masonry.”  But,  I would  suggest,;; 
may  it  not  have  been  introduced  to  cover  the: 
practice  of  admitting  lay  brethren  into  the) 
local  lodge  or  town  guild  of  operative  masons  h 
The  author  has  amusingly  referred  to  a MS/' 
constitution  or  charge  (No.  2 in  his  list  oft) 
some  fifty  others  as  now  collected),  wherein  it 
is  stated  that  “Edwin,  the  youngest  son  ofq 
King  Athelstan,  learned  ‘ practical  ’ masonry  i 
in  addition  to  ‘ speculative  ’ masonry,  for  off! 
that  he  was  a master,”  which  passage  is  heldlf 
to  mean  that  “ this  ‘speculative’  was  a know-w 
ledge  of  geometry,”  that  the  writer  of  the  booku 
did  not  consider  speculative  knowledge  as> 
making  the  possessor  a mason,  for  he  writes,  r 
“and  became  a mason  himself,”  i.e.,  when  hei 
had  added  the  practice  of  that  science  to  his 
speculative.  He  was,  clearly,  not  a mason), 
when  only  in  possession  of  the  speculative.l 
science.”  How  many  of  the  members  of  thei 
present  society,  it  may  be  asked,  are  qualified1; 
as  masons  under  this  explanation  ? It  shouldlj 
be  added  that  the  manuscript  from  which  the. 
above  is  quoted  is  fairly  supposed  to  haver, 
been  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth:: 
century.  Our  author  gives  up  several  pagessj 
to  a careful  consideration  of  the  date  of  thisl 
and  the  earlier  (or  Halliwell)  MSS.,  assisted  by; 
the  learned  authorities  in  the  British  Museumt 
and  elsewhere. 

The  word  “ speculative  ” was  in  use  in  1582,; 
1570,  1530,  1643,  1538,  and  later,  as  I658»f 
1704,  1738,  &c.,  as  shown  by  the  extracts  and 
titles  of  several  printed  publications  quoted  ati 
the  end  of  this  third  volume.  It  is  also  im-: 
portant  to  notice  our  author’s  statement  that* 
“in  England  none  of  the  speculative  or  non-ij 
operative  members  of  the  craft  ....  in  theJ 
seventeenth  century  were  received  as  appren-; 
tices.  All  appear  ....  to  have  been  simply 
made  Masons  or  Freemasons.”  Then,  to  what  i 
other  body  could  the  two  earliest,  and  perhaps; 
also  some  later,  Charges  have  applied,  except, 
to  a working  Lodge  of  operative  Masons,.-i 
where  the  three  degrees  undoubtedly  existed1 
on  their  own  showing?  Mr.  Gould  quotes  thei 
two  passages  in  the  poem  (2)  relating  to  thei 
apprentice  ; and  Ashmole,  on  his  own  showing) 
was  made  a Mason  in  the  form  prescribed  by  ■ 
the  Old  Charges,  possibly  (as  pointed  out  by- 
Mr.  Gould)  the  copy  made  by  Edward  Sankey, 
(No.  13  in  Mr.  Gould’s  list)  having  been  read.: 
over  to  him,  and  his  assent  given  in  the  cus-s 
tomary  manner.  “Freemasons  and  Free-t 
masonry,  more  or  less  speculative,  existed^ 
certainly  in  Scotland,  and  inferentially  in 
England  ....  and  if  we  cannot  distinctly! 
trace  it  back  to  a higher  origin  than  the  six-  * 
teenth  century,  it  is  only  to  be  interred  that) 
jnoofs  of  a more  remote  antiquity  may  be  yet; 
forthcoming.”  Mr.  Gould  also  states, — “In 
my  opinion,  however,  Masonry  in  its  general ; 
and  widest  sense,— herein  comprising  every-) 
thing  partaking  of  an  operative  as  well  as  of  a 
speculative  character, — must  have  been  at  a 
very  low  ebb  about  the  period  of  Moray’s 
death  (1673),  and  for  some  few  years  after- 1 
wards.” 

“The  road  to  truth,  particularly  to  sub-, 
jects  connected  with  antiquity,  is  gene-c 
rally  choked  with  fable  and  error,  which: 
we  must  remove  by  application  and  perse- 1 
verance  before  we  can  promise  to  ourselves . 
any  satisfaction  in  our  progress.”  This  ouri 
author  quotes  from  Dalcho,  “ Masonic  Ora- ; 
tions,”  ii.,  p.  37,  and  he  has  acted  on  the; 
advice.  This  is  a sort  of  apology  for  his  i 
investigation  of  the  common  belief  that  the  i 
celebrated  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,; 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Freemasons, 
an  assertion  which  appears  to  rest  upon  two  * 
sources  of  authority  ; first,  an  obscure  passage : 
in  Aubrey’s  “Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  : 
and,  secondly,  statements  in  Dr.  Anderson’s) 
“ Constitutions  ” of  1738.  These  our  author  < 
considers  are  quite  irreconcileable  with  thei 
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statements  in  Anderson’s  earlier  publication  of 
1723.  Aubrey’s  “ History  ” was  written  and 
added  to  between  1656  and  1691,  but  only 
irst  printed  in  1847,  under  the  editorship  of 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.  The  extraordinarily 
minute  investigations  by  Mr.  Gould  to  try  and 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  statements  and 
legend,  may  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  author, 
ibut  Masonic  writers  must  be  in  despair  at  the 
result.  In  some  forty  pages  devoted  to  the 
inquiry,  we  find  the  following  statements  : — 

“From  neither  of  the  extracts  from  the  Parentalia 
are  we  justified  in  drawing  an  inference  that  Wren 
was  a Freemason"  (p.  15).  “The  fable  of  Wren's 
3rand  Mastership  I shall  not  further  discuss  ...  it 
being  sufficiently  apparent, — as  tradition  can  never 
be  alleged  for  an  absolute  impossibility, — that  he 
jould  not  have  enjoyed  in  the  seventeenth  century  a 
iiitle  which  was  only  created  in  the  second  decade  of 
die  eighteenth  (1717)  ” (p.  43).  “Assuming  Wren 
So  have  been  a Freemason  at  all, — and  in  my  opinion 
>he  evidence  points  in  quite  another  direction, — he 
would  have  had  much  difficulty  in  neglecting  an 
iffice  which,  at  the  time  named,  did  not  exist ! ” 
p.  49).  “The  belief  that  Wren  was  adopted  a 
freemason  in  1691  [is]  at  once  improbable  and  ill 
ittested  [and]  must  fall  to  the  ground  ” (p.  52). 
jastly  (p.  55),  “ The  popular  belief  that  Wren  was 
l Freemason,  though  hitherto  unchallenged,  and 
jupported  by  a great  weight  of  authoiity,  is,  in  my 
lUdgment,  unsustained  by  any  basis  of  well-attested 
act.  The  admission  of  the  great  architect, — at  any 
leriod  of  his  life, — into  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
teems  to  me  a mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  but 
t may  at  least  be  confidently  asserted  that  it  cannot 
>e  proved  to  be  a reality.’’ 

Such  statements  and  strong  opinions,  founded 
>n  a most  careful  inquiry,  require  no  comments 
it  the  hands  of  the  reviewer,  who,  however, 
akes  exception  to  the  remark  that  the  belief, 
is  above  stated, 'has  been  hitherto  unchallenged; 
or,"  on  reference  to  the  Masonic  journals  of 
ibout  twenty  years  since,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
bund  that  inquiries  were  made  at  that  time  on 
his  subject,  but  without  any  practical  result. 
Towever,  so  difficult  is  it  to  kill  a legend 
vhen  obtained  from  “ old  records,”  that  Mr. 
Jould  may  rest  assured  that  popular  writers 
vill  continue  to  transmit  the  hitherto  received 
statements  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  assisted 
>y  the  present  inscription  on  a silver  plate  let 
nto  the  head  of  “ the  historic  mallet  employed 
,o  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Paul’s,”  and 
low  belonging  to  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
vhich  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Gould  (p.  47), 
‘presents  no  less  than  six  misstatements.”  It 
vill  be  found  in  full  in  Notes  and  Queries , 
5rd  ser.,  viiL,  6,  having  been  contributed  by 
>ur  old  friend  “ A.  A.” 

There  appears  to  have  been  also  a “ muddle  ” 
is  to  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
‘Strong”  family.  The  Constitutions  of  1738 
itate  that  Wren’s  wardens!  at  work  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  were  Edward  Strong,  senior 
md  junior.  As  the  first  “ Edward  ” was  only 
12  years  of  age  in  1673,  neither  he  nor  his 
ion  could  have  assisted  at  “ levelling  the  foot- 
itone  ” in  that  year.  “ Thomas  ” appears  to  have 
)een  the  mason  who  was  succeeded  at  the  works 
jy  his  brother  “Edward”  senior,  who  claims 
.o  have  laid  the  last  stone  of  the  lanthorn,  on 
October  25,  1708,  whereas  Christopher  Wren 
the  son)  also  claims  the  honour  of  having  laid 
■he  “ highest  or  last  stone  ” in  1710.  It  will 
iirther  disappoint  those  relying  on  the  “old 
records  ” to  learn  that  neither  Thomas  nor 
Edward  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Freemasons,  although  it  is  now  assumed  that 
.hey  did  belong  to  the  Company  of  Masons. 
That  Inigo  Jones  may  possibly  have  belonged 
.o  some  body, — of  Masons  or  Freemasons, — 
tas  been  established  by  the  recovery  of  his 
);opy  of  the  Constitutions  or  Charges,  which  is 
dated  1607,  and  has  in  it  a drawing  signed  by 
nimself ; it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Rev. 
lA.  F.  Woodford,  of  London.  Any  one,  how- 
fiver,  knowing  how  greatly  Jones  was  interested 
iin  antiquities  (in  that  year  he  was  34  years 
of  age,  and  engaged  on  the  Masques  at  the 
iCourt  of  James  I.),  might  assume  that  he  may 
ihave  had  this  copy  made  out  of  sympathy 
Iwith  the  subject, — as  any  one  might  do  in  the 
present  day,  were  they  not  printed,  and  thus 
fiasily  accessible. 

t In  respect  of  the  tradition  of  “ travelling 
ijbodies  of  Freemasons,”  which  appears  to  have 
ibeen  first  mentioned  in  1686,  our  author  cites, 
for  the  first  time,  a very  curious  confirmation 


of  an  English  craft  guild  by  Pope  Lucius  III. 
(1181-85),  whose  privileges  had  been  already 
confirmed  by  the  English  King  Henry  II.  It 
was  Sir  William  Dugdale  who  told  Aubrey 
that  about  “ Henry  III.’s  time  the  Pope  gave 
a bull  or  diploma  (patent)  to  a company  of 
Italian  architects  to  travel  up  and  down  over 
all  Europe  to  build  churches.”  Our  author 
considers  that  “ a solution  of  the  problem  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  history  of  Italy,”  or  “that 
in  the  annals  of  that  period  (temp.  Henry  III.) 
of  English  history  will  be  found  a clue  to  the 
explanation  of  which  we  are  in  search.”  The 
era  (1216  - 72)  of  Henry  III.  is,  he  states, 
“ especially  memorable  as  a period  when  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Pope  was  at  its  zenith  in 
these  islands, — that  Henry  was  the  first  monarch 
of  England  who  paid  attention  to  the  arts,  and 
to  his  munificence  are  ascribed  the  most  beauti- 
ful works  of  the  Mediaeval  age  which  we  posses, 
— and,  if  we  consider  the  partiality  of  Henry  III. 
for  foreigners,  the  constant  communication  with 
Rome,  and  that  so  large  a portion  of  the  English 
benefices  were  held  at  that  period  by  Italians, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  these  circum- 
stances must  have  materially  influenced  the 
employment  in  England  of  the  artists  of 
southern  Europe.”  Such  a paragraph  irs  this 
requires  further  consideration.  No  facts  are 
given  as  to  the  employment  in  England  of 
foreign  artists,  and  though  a few  instances 
occur  to  the  reviewer  of  such  employment, 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  Walpole,  namely, 
Odo  and  his  son  Fitzodo,  goldsmiths,  &c.  ; 
Masters  William  and  Walter,  painters  ; and 
Pietro  Cavallini,  sculptor,  I doubt  if  any  of 
our  historians  would  agree  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  period  was  at  all  affected  by  the 
employment  of  any  foreign  artificers.  Our 
author  then  considers  the  establishment  of  the 
two  Orders  of  Mendicants, — the  Dominicans, 
1215,  and  the  Franciscans,  1210,  confined 
1274  with  the  Carmelites  and  the  Augustinians, 
— all  comprising  the  Friars,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Benedictine  Monks  and  the  Augus- 
tine Canons.  “ These  friars  travelled  wherever 
they  pleased,  instructed  the  people,  gathered 
riches,  taught  and  practised  art, — they  became 
possessed  of  ample  buildings  and  princely 
houses.”  Are  we  to  begin  to  assume  that  the 
larger  number  of  edifices  of  the  English  Gothic 
are  from  the  hands  of  foreign  artists  ? The 
Abb6  Bourass6  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the 
architects  of  the  Dominicans  followed  one  style 
and  those  of  the  Franciscans  adopted  another  ; 
that  these  styles  are  not  specified,  and  that  as 
the  Franciscans  had  not  architects  of  their  own 
body  they  must  either  have  availed  themselves 
of  exterior  talent  or  had  recourse  to  some 
member  of  the  rival  brotherhood.  This  last  is 
hardly  probable,  judging  from  the  jealousies 
existing  among  such  bodies.  “These  friars,” 
writes  our  author,  “were  Italians, — among 
them  were  many  architects,—  commingled  with 
French,  Germans,  Flemings,  and  others.  They 
procured  Papal  Bulls  ; they  travelled  all  over 
Europe  and  built  churches  ; their  government 
was  regular  ....  and  a General  governed 
in  chief  . . . .”  as  recorded  in  the  Parentalia, 
and  so  stated  by  Dugdale  and  Ashmole  ! But 
the  term  “ Freemasons  ” was  not  then  known, 
for  the  very  earliest  uses  of  the  term  yet  found 
are  in  1376-7  and  1396,  as  is  hereafter  further 
noticed. 

Having  discussed  the  legendary  “ Grand 
Masters  ” and  the  “ travelling  bodies,”  we  are 
taken  to  the  “ general  or  annual  assemblies,” 
mentioned  in  the  old  Charges  ; one  assembly, 
it  has  often  been  stated,  but  on  no  good  autho- 
rity, was  attempted  to  be  put  down  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1561.  These  Charges  mention 
that  the  member  is  to  attend,  if  he  knows 
where  the  meeting  is  to  be  held,  and  if  he  be 
within  five,  ten,  or  fifty  miles  of  the  place. 
The  annual  assembly  of  a lodge  of  Masons  was 
evidently  a movable  one, — due,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  locality  of,  and  to  the  numbers  in,  the 
local  body, — for  the  brother  Mason  might  be 
at  work  at  a distance,  and  in  a place  away  from 
the  usual  line  of  traffic,  by  means  of  which  he 
might  only  be  able  to  obtain  information  ! The 
author’s  amusing  description  of  Mediteval 
“ legend  making  ” need  only  here  be  adverted 
to.  . . 

“At  what  time  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Free- 


masons began  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  it  is 
impossible  even  approximately  to  determine,” 
. . . . nor  “ the  period  when  they  were  moulded 

into  a continuous  narrative The 

curiosity  of  the  early  Freemasons  would  natu- 
rally be  excited  about  the  origin  of  the  society. 
Explanatory  legends  would  be  forthcoming, 
and,  in  confounding  as  they  did,  architecture, 
geometry,  and  Freemasonry,  Dr.  Mackey  con- 
siders that  ‘ the  workmen  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  but  obeying  a natural  instinct  which  leads 
every  man  to  seek  to  elevate  the  character  of 
his  profession,  and  to  give  it  an  authentic  claim 
to  antiquity  ’ ” (p.  58). 

A portion  of  chapter  xiii.  relates  to  Elias 
Ashmole.  A very  careful  investigation  into 
his  history  ; his  initiation  as  a Freemason 
at  Warrington  in  1646  ; and  his  attendance  at 
an  admission  at  Masons’  Hall  in  1682,  leads 
to  the  declaration  that  “ whilst  he  [Ashmole] 
is  stated  to  have  regarded  his  admission  as  a 
great  distinction,  there  is  no  direct  proof  that 
he  was  present  at  more  than  these  two  Masonic 
meetings  in  his  life.”  He  died  May  18, 1692,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  This  sup- 
posed abstention  from  the  brethren  has  puzzled 
many  of  the  critics  ; but  Mr.  Gould,  after  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  Ashmole’s  diary,  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  “ it  is  probable  that  he  did 
in  some  way  keep  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Freemasons,  but  that  it  was  of  such  a slender 
character  as  not  to  merit  any  special  mention. 
....  His  diary  scarcely  gives  details  on  any 
point  except  his  ailments  and  his  lawsuits,  but 
he  would  probably  have  made  at  least  notices 
of  his  having  attended  Lodges,  had  he  done  so 
with  any  frequency,  as  he  does  of  having 

attended  astrologers’  feasts ” “ My  own 

view  [writes  Mr.  Gould],  therefore,  is  that  the 
Ashmolean  influence  on  Freemasonry,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  is  not  proved  to  have 
had  any  foundation  in  fact,  although  it  is  fair 
to  state  that  I base  this  opinion  on  circum- 
stantial evidence  alone,  which  is  always  liable 
to  be  overthrown  by  apparently  the  most 

trifling  discovery There  is  no  trace, 

as  far  as  any  remaining  evidence  is  concerned, 
that  the  Freemasons  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  any”  [of  the  societies  he  names],  “but,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  although  they  [the  Free- 
masons] had  probably  in  a great  measure  ceased 
to  be  entirely  operatives,  they  had  not  amal- 
gamated with  any  one  of  the  supposed  Rosi- 
crucian  or  Hermetic  fraternities,  — of  the 
actual  existence  of  which  there  is  proof, — still 
less  that  they  were  their  actual  descendants, 
or  themselves  under  another  name.  To  assume 
this,  indeed,  would  be  to  falsify  the  whole  of 
authentic  Masonic  history,  together  with  the 
admittedly  genuine  documents  upon  which  it 
rests.”* 


A NATIONAL  LAND  COMPANY. 
EW  undertakings  have  ever  been 
introduced  to  the  public  with  a 
more  imposing  array  of  names  than 
that  which  is  associated  with  the 
proposed  land  company,  whose  title  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  It  is  not  often  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P., 
Professor  Bryce  and  Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  the  Earl 
of  Egmont  and  Mr.  Burt,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  same  platform,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a sign  of  the  times  that  the  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  I1  riday,  is  one  in 
which  great  landowners  like  the  Dukes  of 
Argyll  and  Westminster,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  and  Earl  Cowper;  capitalists 
like  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Walter  Mor- 
rison’; and  lawyers  like  Mr.  Horace  Davey 
and  Mr.  Westlake,  appear  to  take  an  equal 
interest,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
not  all  take  an  equally  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  scheme,  as  shadowed  out  in  the  pro- 
spectus that  has  been  privately  circulated,  is 
definite  in  its  purpose  and  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. It  aims  at  increasing  the  number 
of  landowners  (in  England)  by  offering 
facilities  for  acquiring  agricultural  land  in 
' small  quantities,— in  other  words,  for  resus- 
1 citating  and  enlarging  the  class  of  yeomen 
! which, °from  a variety  of  causes,  has  almost 

* To  be  continued. 
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become  extinct  among  us.  Granted  that  it  be 
desirable  that  we  should  have  a larger  number 
of  small  freeholders,  the  questions  that  follow 
are,  necessarily,  whence  and  how  are  we  to 
obtain  them  ? The  promoters  of  the  company 
(which  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  is  both 
commercial  and  philanthropic)  expect  to  draw 
their  recruits  from  five  distinct  sources. 

First,  the  labourers  who  may  desire  to  pur- 
chase land  either  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation 
or  for  the  erection  of  cottages  for  their  own 
occupation,  will  be  assisted.  But  by  cultiva- 
tion is  to  be  understood  not  so  much  spade- 
husbandry,  which  under  present  circumstances 
does  not  promise  much  success,  but  dairy- 
farming upon  a limited  scale  and  cultivation 
by  horse-labour, — the  latter  requiring  a certain 
number  of  co-operative,  or,  at  any  rate,  con- 
tiguous, labourers,  in  order  to  make  it  worth 
the  while  of  any  man  to  keep  horses  for  their 
accommodation.  The  holdings  would  be  from 
one  to  four  acres  in  extent,  and  would  not 
demand  from  their  owners  more  work  than 
could  be  given  after  hours,  and  with  an  occa- 
sional day  or  half-day  at  harvest  times.  As  to 
cottage  building,  the  company  might  itself 
undertake  this  work,  or  advance  a certain  sum 
in  the  shape  of  building  materials,  leaving  the 
purchaser  to  find  the  labour. 

2.  Small  Farmers. — Here,  a certain  amount 
of  capital  might  be  presumed  to  exist,  and 
offers  might  be  made  of  holdings  varying  in 
extent  from  12  to  30  acres,  a certain  deposit 
being  paid  per  acre  before  entering  on  occupa- 
tion. 

3.  Tradesmen. — These  would  occupy  a cer- 
tain number  of  frontages  on  the  main  road, 
and,  besides  attending  to  their  shops,  would  be 
glad  to  cultivate  or  employ  for  pasture  an  acre 
or  two  of  land. 

4.  Marlcet  Gardeners. — Their  holdings  would 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  locality,  and  with 
them  spade  labour  would  be  the  rule. 

5.  Immigrants  from  large  Toivns. — “ There 
is,”  says  the  prospectus,  “a  certain  number  of 
men  in  the  large  towns,  who,  having  saved 
some  money,  wish  to  retire  to  country  life, 
cccupying  themselves  with  gardening,  bee- 
keeping, poultry-breeding,  &c.  Besides  these 
it  is  probable  that  a proportion  of  those  who 
now  emigrate  would,  if  land  could  be  acquired 
on  easy  terms,  attempt  the  experiment  of  home 
immigration.  Should  that  take  place,  which 
is  very  desirable,  some  failures  must  be 
expected.” 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  holders  of  the 
land  should  necessarily  be,  from  the  commence- 
ment, its  purchasers.  In  some  cases, — espe- 
cially with  the  labourers, — it  might  be  safer  to 
hire  with  the  right  of  pre-emption.  But  sup- 
posing the  holder  desires  to  become  a pro- 
prietor, how  is  he,  without  any  capital,  to  do 
so  ? The  company  offers  to  let  him  liquidate 
the  cost  of  purchase  either  (1)  by  spreading  it 
over  a term  of  years  with  annual  interest  cal- 
culated upon  the  amount  of  principal  still  out- 
standing ; or  (2)  by  making  the  usual  rent  a 
perpetual  payment.  In  this  latter  case  there 
must  be  buildings  erected  by  the  purchaser  as 
a security  that  the  land  shall  not  be  returned 
on  the  hands  of  the  company.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  holder  would  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  his  holding,  subject  to  any  claims  which 
the  company  might  have  upon  it. 

Where  possible,  the  company  would  be 
Willing  to  offer  a suitable  extent  of  land  for 
co-operative  farming  upon  the  same  terms  of 
repayment  as  in  the  case  of  individual  pur- 
chasers. 

The  funds  of  the  company  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  furnished  by  the  capital  arising 
from  the  issue  of  shares.  These  would  be  of 
two  sorts,— one  limited  to  5s.,  having  priority 
and  intended  for  labourers  and  workmen 
whose  active  interest  in  the  undertaking  essen- 
tial to  its  success.  These  shares  would  pay 
not  more  than  3£  per  cent.  The  other  shares, 
purchasable  by  the  public  generally,  would  be 
limited  to  1/.  in  amount,  and  would  pay  not 
more  than  4 per  cent.  Shares  might  be  taken 
in  part  payment  for  land  purchased. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  undertaking 
which  is  about  to  be  launched,  and  one  cannot 
but  wish  it  success.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
oDvious  criticisms  present  themselves  to  our 


minds,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  offered  in  the 
course  of  discussion.  Is  it  necessary,  it  may 
be  asked,  to  start  a limited  liability  company 
to  effect  objects  which  our  great  landowners 
might  do  for  themselves  ? If  the  law  of  entail 
forbids  them  to  part  with  land  for  such  pur- 
poses as  are  here  contemplated,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty, — in  fact,  every  facility  would  be 
given,— in  altering  the  law. 

Next,  we  cannot  but  feel  considerable  doubt 
whether  it  is  wise  to  let  labourers  build 
cottages  for  themselves.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  cottage  accommodation,  but, 
as  a rule,  labourers  themselves  are  indifferent 
or  even  adverse  to  these  improvements  ; and, 
if  a better  cottage  costs,  as  must  be  the  case, 
more  money,  and  that  money  is  to  come, 
sooner  or  later,  from  the  labourer’s  own  pocket, 
can  we  hope  that  it  will  be  so  expended  ? 
Again,  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  the  agri- 
cultural community  which  works  harder  for 
bare  sustenance  than  the  class  of  small  farmers. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  terms  of  the  Company 
are  exceptionally  easy  (and  then  what  becomes 
of  the  3A-  per  cent,  and  4 per  cent,  on  the 
shares  ?)  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
possibly  repay  principal  and  interest,  not 
merely  upon  the  cost  of  the  land  but  on  that 
of  the  necessary  house  and  farm  buildings. 
Their  annual  payments  must  exceed  the  rent 
they  now  pay,  and  if  it  be  (and,  from  personal 
knowledge  we  know  it  often  is)  a hard  struggle 
to  earn  this,  from  what  source  can  they  hope 
to  get  the  larger  sum  which  will  hereafter  be 
due  from  them  ? These,  and  other  considera- 
tions, make  one  at  present  hesitate  to  give 
cordial  support  to  a scheme  which,  in  its 
object,  is  unquestionably  a good  and  useful 
one.  It  seems  to  need  careful  revision  by 
thoroughly  practical  experts. 


NOTES. 

BUSKIN’S  retirement  from  the 
lade  Professorship  at  Oxford  is 
n event  which  will  be  variously 
stimated,  according  as  preference 
is  given  to  genius  and  eloquence,  or  to 
sound  and  commonsense  views  upon  the  func- 
tion and  the  history  of  art.  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
recent  lectures  have  been  as  remarkable  for 
brilliancy  and  paradox  as  any  of  his  earlier 
or  later  utterances.  But  even  genius  cannot 
entirely  reconcile  one  to  the  constant  utterance 
of  brilliant  paradoxes,  and  the  substitution  of 
fancies  for  facts,  in  one  of  our  most  important 
centres  of  higher  education.  It  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  a successor  who  will 
interest  audiences  as  Mr.  Buskin  can  interest 
them.  It  may  be  quite  possible  to  find  a safer 
and  more  judicious  guide. 


rFHE  case  of  Hogg  v.  Brooks,  which  has 
-L  recently  been  published  in  the  Law 
Reports,  is  worth  a passing  notice,  as  it  shows 
a difficulty  which  may  arise  in  the  relationship 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant  in 
the  present  case  held  under  a lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  in  which  there  was  a clause  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  landlord  to  put  an 
end  to  the  lease  at  certain  dates  “ by  delivering 
to  the  tenant,  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  six  calendar  months’ notice  in  writing” 
of  his  intention  to  do  so.  The  tenant,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  term,  mortgaged  the 
premises  by  means  of  a sublease  to  a solicitor, 
who  let  them,  and  who  duly  paid  the  rent 
named  by  his  tenant  to  the  plaintiff.  Sub- 
sequently, the  plaintiff,  or  rather  his  assignee 
(but  the  effect  is  the  same),  desired  to  discon- 
tinue the  tenancy,  and  proceeded  to  putan  end  to 
it  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  lease.  But  the 
original  tenant  had  disappeared,  and  conse- 
quently the  plaintiff  served  the  written  notice 
upon  his  relations,  upon  the  solicitor,  upon  the 
sub-tenant,  and  upon  every  one  in  fact  except 
the  necessary  person.  Not  succeeding  in  thus 
getting  possession,  he  commenced  an  action  of 
ejectment,  but  in  this  was  defeated,  since  it 
was  held  that  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  the 
notice  must  be  delivered  to  the  original  tenant. 
So  the  landlord  did  not  get  his  property,  but 
only  the  trouble  of  paying  the  cost  of  a law- 
suit. The  moral  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that 


a lease  should  always  contain  the  word  “ sub1 
lessee  ” in  the  proviso  we  have  quoted  abovn 
in  order  to  enable  the  landlord  to  get  thl 
benefit  of  the  proviso  under  all  circumstances^ 


MR.  WYKE  BAYLISS  and  other  corre 
spondents  have  recently  drawn  attentioi 
in  our  columns  to  the  way  in  which  tM 
eastern  approach  to  the  new  street  fror 
Bloomsbury  to  Regent  Circus  is  rendered  bob 
awkward  and  ugly  by  the  retention  of  a public]} 
house  which  ought  to  have  been  removec! 
Another  and  equally  striking  instance  of  thii 
manner  in  which  the  local  “authorities”  (:: 
such  they  can  be  called)  allow  modern  street 
improvements  to  be  spoiled  is  to  be  seen  ai 
Holborn  Circus,  at  the  corner  of  Hatton 
garden,  where  a new  building  has  recently 
been  erected  for  a firm  of  woollen-drapere 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  Holborn  Circrc 
know  how  much  traffic,  both  pedestrian  ant 
vehicular,  converges  there.  For  the  latter  kini 
of  traffic,  the  wide  roads  and  spacious  circuj 
afford  plenty  of  room  ; while  “ verge  enough;, 
is  provided  for  pedestrians,  except  at  thl| 
corner  to  which  we  are  now  referring.  The  build! 
ing  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Hatton-gardelj 
was  the  only  one  abutting  on  the  circus  whic! 
was  allowed  to  remain  without  rebuilding  a| 
the  time  the  Viaduct  improvement  was  carriei 
out,  and  the  sharp  angle  of  the  old  buildini) 
jutted  out  unpleasantly  and  awkwardly] 
trenching  upon  the  footpath  of  the  north! 
west  “ quadrant  ” of  the  circus  to  withil 
4 ft.  or  5 ft.  of  the  edge  of  the  kerb,  thl 
other  part  of  the  pavement  being  8 ft.  or  10  fii 
wide.  In  the  new  buildings  which  face  tht 
other  quadrants  or  segments  of  the  circus,  tht 
angle-/afades  have  been  canted  or  curved  so  a> 
to  secure  the  alignement  of  the  buildings  wit 
the  sweep  of  the  circus,  and  it  was  onh 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  the  old  build 
ing  at  the  corner  of  Hatton-garden  was  pulle 
down,  the  new  building  to  take  its  place  wouli 
be  set  back  at  the  angle  so  as  to  prevent,  no 
merely  unsightliness  of  appearance,  but  incoit 
venience  and  danger  to  pedestrians.  But  s 
reasonable  a supposition  was  entertained  witt 
out  giving  due  weight  to  the  idiosyncrasies  am 
inscrutable  ways  of  our  local  “authorities/ 
and  a new  building  has  arisen  on  the  site  e 
the  old  one  without  opportunity  being  take] 
to  effect  an  improvement  not  only  desirabl 
but  absolutely  necessary.  The  corner  i 
question  is  just  outside  the  City  boundary 
but  surely  the  Holborn  District  Board  c 
Works  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work 
ought  to  have  stepped  in  to  rectify  tht 
line  of  frontage  ? As  it  is,  the  awkward  effec< 
produced  is  only  exceeded  by  the  danger  ant 
discomfort  to  pedestrians  which  must  resul 
from  reducing  a footpath  8 ft.  wide  to  4 ft 
6 in.  or  5 ft.,  especially  as  the  contraction 
occurs  at  the  angle.  The  thing  only  needs  ti 
be  seen  to  be  condemned. 


A CONFERENCE  will  be  held  in  Brussel' 
during  the  month  of  June  to  discuss  the 
question  of  canal  navigation,  and  the  advisa; 
bility  of  extending  it  very  considerably 
throughout  the  country.  Belgium  is  not  the 
only  country  which  feels  that  a mistake  hat 
been  committed  in  allowing  the  railway 
interest  to  obtain  a complete  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade.  France  has  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  on  the  same  subject,  and 
the  importance  with  which  canals  are  viewed 
by  French  statesmen  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  by  the  Freycinet  scheme,  713 
millions  of  francs  are  to  be  laid  out  im- 
mediately in  developing  or  improving  tW 
existing  canal  system.  It  would  be  a very 
good  thing  if  the  freighters  of  this  country 
would  wake  up  to  a sense  of  the  enormous 
injury  that  has  been  done  to  English  traders 
by  the  utter  neglect  of  the  canals,  which  have 
been  so  swamped  by  the  railways  that  they 
are  practically  useless.  The  majority  of  themi 
have  been  bought  up  by  the  great  competing, 
companies,  who  prefer  to  see  their  waterways 
comparatively  idle,  in  preference  to  offering 
the  traders  a choice  of  routes,  or  their 
acceptance  of  a lower  rate  of  charge.  A more: 
short-sighted  policy  could  not  well  have  been 
devised.  There  is  enough  traffic  in  the  land 
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to  feed  both  railways  and  canals  ; and  the 
offering  of  facilities  by  the  latter  for  sendin 
heavy  merchandise,  in  the  delivery  of  whin 
there  is  no  occasion  for  speed,  would  stimulate 
all  kinds  of  trades  in  a marvellous  fashion. 
If  more  speed  were  required  than  the  old- 
fashioned  canal  boat  can  give,  it  would  be 
perfectly  feasible  to  use  steam  traction  ; and 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  construction  of  a 
few  good,  independent,  trunk  waterways  would 
form  a by  no  means  bad  investment,  either 
for  capitalist  or  country. 


ANAGRA  terra  cottas  are,  among  the 
. remains  antiquity  has  left  us,  distinctly 
the  most  popular, — we  might  say,  fashionable. 
[Their  artistic  beauty  is  fully,  and,  we  think, 
more  than  adequately,  prized.  This  being  the 
jase  Monsieur  B.  Haussoullier’s  book  on  the 
Tanagra  necropolis*  should  have  a wide  inte- 
rest. He  has  carefully,  in  the  first  part, 
fiassified  the  various  kinds  of  funeral  monu- 
ments, cippi,  and  stela1,  that  are  found  at 
Tanagra,  and  is  thus  able  to  single  out  local 
Peculiarities.  By  careful  study  on  the  spot  he 
las  obtained  from  the  present  inhabitants 
information  as  to  the  position  in  situ  of  stelae 
jiow removed.  One  interesting  fact  he  brings  out 
s that  the  stele  in  its  earliest  form  was  really 
t primitive  altar,  its  inscription  intended 
•ather  for  the  service  of  the  dead  than  the 
iving.  This  is  only  another  proof,  if  one  were 
leeded,  of  the  religious,  or,  we  might  say, 
itiial,  beginnings  of  Greek  art.  The  second 
)art  of  the  book  deals  with  the  forms  of  the 
[rave.  Here,  it  appears,  chronological  classi- 
ication  is  impossible,  as  all  the  various  forms 
ppear  contemporaneously.  The  third,  and  by 
ar  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book, 
eals  with  the  contents  of  the  grave.  M. 
ttaussoullier  has  not  the  thorough  practical 
mowledge  of  vases  and  vase  decorations  which 
lone  could  see  him  safely  through  this  portion 
f the  subject.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
sven  plates,  and,  taken  as  a whole,  is  a 
aluable  contribution  to  a subject  but  little 
ivestigated. 

ORE  railway  amalgamation  is  being  talked 
. of.  The  shareholders  of  the  Brighton 
nd  South  Coast,  South-Eastern,  and  Chatham 
nes  think  they  can  foresee  improved  dividends 
^suiting  from  a fusion  of  those  systems,  and 
t a meeting  of  the  Railway  Shareholders’ 
.ssociation  held  last  week  a resolution  was 
assed  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
lat  such  amalgamation,  — or  a working 
jreement, — was  most  desirable.  This  was 
a amendment  to  the  original  motion  (which 
as  very  indefinite),  and  was  carried  unani- 
tously.  The  shareholders  consider  that  the 
iree  systems  are  serving  the  South  of  London 
[strict  in  an  unnecessarily  expensive  manner, 
wnparing  the  position  of  the  three  lines  jointly 
ith  the  Great  Western.  Their  expenses  bear 
much  larger  proportion  to  the  gross  receipts 
lan  do  those  of  the  company  named,  though  the 
sceipts  are  lower.  The  scheme  seems  feasible 
lough  so  far,  but  the  question  is,  will  the 
iblic  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefit  1 
heir  receipts  are  chiefly  derivable  from 
jissenger  traffic,  whilst  the  goods  traffic  forms 
lie  largest  item  in  those  of  the  Great  Western  ; 
id  in  our  opinion  competition, — while  often 
a evil  with  regard  to  merchandise  traffic, — is 
i guarantee  that  the  public  interest  will  be 
ludied  both  in  the  running  and  equipment  of 
jissenger  trains.  In  the  event  of  this  some- 
hat  visionary  scheme  being  carried  out,  will 
creased  dividends  be  accompanied  by  in- 
eased  facilities,  or  the  reverse  ? We  are  not 
•epared  to  express  approval  of  the  proposed 
nalgamation  whilst  this  remains  a question- 
;>le  point. 


iT  seems  a matter  of  regret  that  the  statue  of 
Hermes  carrying  the  infant  Dionysos  in  the 
bboli  Gardens  at  Florence  should  be  left 
iposed  to  the  chances  of  weather  or  the 
Rice  of  the  casual  passer-by.  The  statue  is 
ely  placed,  about  a quarter  of  the  way  up 
le  great  avenue  of  pines.  But,  though  it  is 
m there  to  great  advantage,  it  would  be 

'•  “Qaomodo  SepulcrtiTanagrtei  decora verint.”  Parisiia  : 
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better  safely  housed  in  a museum.  The  Boboli 
Gardens  are  every  Sunday  the  resort  not  only 
of  the  tourist  but  of  the  Florentine  “ ’Arry,” 
whose  views  on  art  are  probably  much  the 
same  as  those  of  his  British  contemporary. 
Already  one  little  foot  of  the  child  Dionysos 
is  broken  away.  The  claim  of  the  statue  to 
the  care  of  archeologists  rests  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  general  type  the  same  as  the  famous 
statue  of  Praxiteles,  with,  however,  certain 
differences,  which  have  led  to  the  general 
opinion  that  it  is  a copy  rather  of  the  work 
of  the  father  of  Praxiteles  than  of  Praxiteles 
himself.  In  the  Boboli  statue  the  child  rests 
on  the  right  hand,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
Olympia  statue,  on  the  left  arm.  The  child 
is  treated  with  much  more  knowledge  of  baby- 
hood, but  this,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  Roman 
copyist.  The  figure  of  Hermes,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  much  squarer  and  more  Polycleitean 
in  type  ; it  is,  in  fact,  in  conception,  though 
not  in  execution,  of  just  the  sort  that  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  generation  that  stood 
between  Polycleitos  and  Praxiteles.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  Boboli  as  in  the 
Praxitelean  group,  Hermes  looks  away  from 
the  child  in  total  unconcern. 


A RECENT  controversy  between  Sir  E. 

Beckett  and  Mr.  William  White  has  given 
prominence  to  the  subject  of  preserving  wood 
or  timber  by  the  application  of  arsenic,  and, 
although  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  it  is 
opening  up  a very  old  and  obsolete  question. 
Mr.  William  Chapman,  who  published  the 
results  of  his  experiments  in  1817  under  the 
title  of  “ Preservation  of  Timber  from  Pre- 
mature Decay,”  proved  that  arsenic  afforded 
no  protection  against  dry  rot  whatever.  So 
conclusive  were  his  proofs  that  in  the  latest 
work  on  the  subject,  “A  Treatise  on  Dry 
Rot  in  Timber,”  by  T,  G.  Britton,  late  sur- 
veyor to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works” 
(London  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon,  1875),  the  subject 
of  arsenic  as  a preservative  scarcely  finds  a 
place.  It  is  noticed  as  being  detrimental  to 
vegetation  ; but,  in  the  case  of  arsenical  ores 
being  removed  from  ground  in  Cornwall,  where 
they  have  been  stored,  vegetation  has  followed 
in  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  which  proves 
that  it  is  not  effective,  unless  the  mineral  is 
always  present.  There  is  nothing  in  its 
qualities  as  a preservative  of  timber  that 
would  warrant  its  introduction  into  buildings. 


NOTES  IN  SPAIN,  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
HISTORICAL. 

I. — CATHEDRAL  AND  ALCAZAR  OF  SEGOVIA. 

According  to  Colmenares,  Tubal  colonised 
Spain,  Hercules  founded  Segovia,  and  Hispan 
built  el  puente,  “ the  bridge,”  as  the  aque- 
duct is  popularly  called.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  a fact  that  among  the  ancient  cities 
of  Spain,  of  which  the  origin  is  so  frequently 
lost  in  obscurity,  Segovia  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  The  city  proper  is  located  upon 
a natural  fortress  formed  by  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock  rising  out  of  the  valleys 
around  to  the  height  of  about  100  ft.,  and  the 
natui-al  strength  of  such  a site  was  completed 
by  the  picturesque  walls,  with  square  and  round 
towers,  with  which  some  800  years  ago  King 
Alfonso  YI.  surrounded  it.  The  shield  of  the 
city  bears  “ the  bridge,”  with  the  head  of  one 
of  Pompey’s  sons  looking  over  it. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Ford,  the  name  of 
the  city  and  its  foundation  are  Iberian.  Its 
monuments,  ancient  and  Medimval,  are  of  the 
highest  interest;  and  at  every  turn  of  its 
narrow  intricate  streets  you  come  across  some 
memento  of  the  past.  From  many  different 
points  outside,  there  are  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  striking  views  of  the  ancient  walls,  towers, 
and  gateways  of  the  Alcazar  perched  upon  its 
promontory  rock,  and  frowning  above  the  preci- 
pices below  ; of  the  domed  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral rising  above  all  its  surroundings  ; or, finally, 
of  the  grand  old  aqueduct,  compared  with 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  picture  seems  to  be 
mere  background. 

The  Cathedral. 

One  especial  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
Cathedral  of  Segovia  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  one  ot  the  last,  if  not  the  verj  last, 


erected  in  Europe  in  the  Gothic  style.  While 
the  glories  of  that  style  wore  being  elsewhere 
despised  and  forgotten  in  the  rage  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  antique,  Gil  and  Rodrigo  de 
Outanon,  father  and  son,  worked  steadily  on 
in  the  paths  of  their  predecessors,  leaving  to 
posterity  a splendid  monument  in  the  Christian 
style  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  begun  by 
tho  father  in  1525,  and  continued  by  the  son, 
who  died  in  1577. 

Our  illustration  of  the  cathedral  is  taken 
from  tho  Plaza  Mayor.  It  shows  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  building,  comprising  a choir 
in  the  centre,  with  circular  aisle  or  ambula- 
tory, outside  of  which  are  the  several  apsidal 
chapels.  Although  it  seems  that  the  general 
plan  and  many  details  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  lato  Gothic  cathedral  of  Salamanca, 
of  which  the  Outanons  were  also  the  architects, 
the  round  apse  is  a variation.  In  the  centre 
is  the  chief  dome,  and  beyond,  a single 
western  tower,  both  which  in  the  general 
view  accord  fairly  enough  with  the  rest  of  the 
edifice.  The  worst  fault  of  the  tower  is  the 
want  of  an  intelligible  finial,  the  lightning-con- 
ductor being  far  from  an  artistic  finish.  It 
seems  that  the  original  Gothic  spire  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  that  the  actual  summit  is  of  that 
time. 

The  right  of  our  illustration  shows  some  of 
the  old  houses  of  tho  Plaza,  underneath  which 
are  portales,  or  porticos  of  lintel  architecture 
set  on  square  columns,  which  afford  shelter 
against  snow  and  rain  in  winter,  as  well  as 
shade  in  summer.  There  are  balconies  for 
every  floor,  supported  on  long  projecting  corbels. 
On  the  opposite  side  to  the  cathedral  is  the  old 
Church  of  San  Miguel,  which  has  preserved  its 
Romanesque  campanile,  and  its  original  Gothic 
plan  of  nave,  transepts,  and  aisle  chapels. 

As  far  as  parapet  and  pinnacles  the  tower 
is  Gothic,  and  the  Perpendicular  outlines  are 
plainly  marked,  instead  of  being  lost,  as  in  many 
buildings  late  in  that  style,  in  a mass  of  details. 
The  seventeenth-century  addition  consists  of  a 
turret,  forming  aD  octagonal  drum,  set  in  the 
centre  of  the  Perpendicular  tower,  this  first 
stage  terminating  with  balustrade  and  ball,  in 
place  of  the  Gothic  finial.  This  turret  is  domed, 
and  terminates  with  a lantern  ending  in  a blunt 
and  emphatically  pointless  finial.  The  faces  of 
the  Gothic  tower  are  panelled,  though  tho  heads 
of  the  panels  are  round.  The  lantern  of  the 
central  dome  is  likewise  of  Renaissance  cha- 
racter, having  square-headed  windows.  How- 
ever, as  before  said,  tho  Renaissance  character 
of  these  details  is  not  so  strongly  marked  as  to 
destroy  the  generally  fine  effect  of  this,  the  last 
grand  Medimval  cathedral. 

The  interior  fully  confirms  the  opinion  here 
put  down  as  to  exterior.  The  height  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  dome,  and  the  extent  in  other  senses, 
appear  to  the  eye  all  on  a grand  scale  ; and  the 
actual  figures  bear  out  this  estimate.  The 
actual  dimensions  given  by  Madoz  are  those  : — 
The  nave  rises  to  120  ft.,  tho  aisles  to  80  ft., 
the  central  dome  outside  to  250  ft.,  and  the 
tower  to  350  ft. ; total  length  of  the  ground  plan, 
420  ft.,  width,  210  ft.,  and  each  side  of  the 
tower,  33  ft.  Not  merely  in  dimension,  but 
likewise  in  style,  is  this  cathedral  very  fine, 
especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  century  in 
which  it  was  planned. 

The  stained  glass  i3  really  very  fine,  especi- 
ally the  ruby,  emerald,  and  sapphire  ; it  looks 
like  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  Winston 
calls  the  Mosaic  Enamel  Style.  The  date  1544 
appears  in  two  windows  on  the  north  side. 
There  is  quite  sufficient  in  this  glass  for  a 
study  by  itself.  The  subjects  are  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  apparently  arranged  aa 
in  earlier  windows,  and  in  works  like  the  Biblia 
Pauperum  and  Speculum  Salvationis,  in  groups 
of  types  and  antitype,  one  window  containing 
the  Crucifixion  along  with  one  of  its  types,  the 
Brazen  Serpent.  Like  the  cathedral  itself,  the 
glass  is  evidently  not  all  of  the  same  date. 
The  earlier  windows,  and  more  mosaic  in  style, 
are  those  towards  tho  west  end  of  tho  aisles 
and  clearstory.  Those  towards  the  east  end 
present  a later,  broader,  more  enamelled,  and 
more  pictorial  character. 

The  choir,— in  the  centre,  as  usual  in  Spain, 
at  least  from  the  sixteenth  century  downwards, 
— presents  the  usual  carved  stalls.  These  are 
beautifully  wrought  in  tho  Gothic  style,  though 
surmounted  by  a later  balustrade.  The  iron- 
work ( verja  or  reja)  inclosing  the  Capilla  Mayor 
and  the  choir  presents  foliage  and  flowers  finely 
wrought,  and,  though  later  than  the  building, 
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it  accords  well  enough  with  its  Gothic  surround- 
ings. The  cloisters  belonged  to  the  older  cathe- 
dral, which  was  situated  nearer  the  Alcazar 
than  the  actual  one,  and  dated  from  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  taken  down 
and  put  up  again  by  Juan  Campero  in  1524. 
Geometric  forms  appear  in  the  window  tracery, 
very  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  stucco 
decorations  of  the  Alcazar.  The  retable  of  the 
high  altar  is  of  beautiful  marble,  and  presents 
to  view  the  patrons  of  the  city, — the  13.  Y.  M. 
and  Child,  San  Hierotes,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
see,  and  San  Frutos,  a hermit. 

The  history  of  the  construction  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  not  without  interest.  It  was  in  1510 
that  the  removal  from  its  original  site  was 
determined  on,  but  on  account  of  the  events 
of  the  time,  suoh  as  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  in  1516,  and  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.,  it  was  only  begun  in  1525.  Once 
begun,  the  bishop,  clergy,  and  people  worked 
away  with  a hearty  good-will,  night  and  day, 
working  days,  and  holidays,  so  that  by  1558 
sufficient  was  completed  for  Divine  worship. 
It  was  finally  completed  in  1620,  and  only  con- 
secrated in  1768. 


The  Alcazar. 


The  keep  of  this  ancient  castle  and  royal 
citadel,  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  a lofty 
tower,  the  walls  adorned  with  stucco  in 
the  Moorish  style,  and  crowned  by  a parapet 
set  out  on  corbels,  and  formerly  with  twelve 
salient  circular  turrets,  or  bartizans,  two  at  each 
angle  and  two  between  the  east  and  west 
respectively.  Its  present  appearance  shows 
but  a wreck  of  what  it  was  before  the  fire  of 
1862.  The  castle  is  admirably  placed  on  a 
precipitous  rock,  rising  abruptly  several 
feet  between  two  rivers,  the  Eresma  to  the 
north,  and  the  noisy  Clainores  to  the  south, 
which  unite  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  royal  castle  on  a promontory-rock, 
between  defending  streams,  has  been  compared 
to  a ship  s prow  dominating  the  waters’  meet 
below,  and  it  must  have  been  in  former  days 
well-nigh  impregnable.  The  city  walls  continue 
eastwards  on  either  hand,  and,  to  this  day,  the 
more  ancient  aqueduct  brings  water  to  the 
castle.  The  breadth  of  the  rock  at  the  entrance 
to  the  open  plateau  in  front  of  the  Alcazar,  now 
an  Alameda  and  parade-ground,  but  of  old 
the  site  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  is  only  some 
70  ft. 


rue  aate  or  tne  loundation  of  the  Alcazar  c 
Segovia,  “no  se  sahe,”  said  our  guide,  and  i 
this  same  conclusion,  due  research  bein"  mad 
we  are  forced  to  come  Though,  howeve 
nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  as  to  the  origin; 
foundation,  the  date  of  some  parts  can  be  fixe 
exactly.  The  picturesque  bartizan  tower  bea 
the  name  of  la  torre  de  Juan  II.,  and  belongs  i 
that  monarch’s  time,  which  includes  nearly  tl 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  decorations  of  the  Sala  de  los  Pinas  wei 
executed  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  in  1452.  Thei 
are  a court  and  cloister  of  the  time  of  Philip  II 
of  which  the  grauite  pillars  suffered  greatly  i 
the  fire.  Jn  the  Sala  del  Trono  we  observe 
walls  and  round-headed  windows  having  evei 
appearance  of  belonging  to  the  twelfth  centur 
The  name  Alcazar,  which  in  Arabic  meat 
Palace  of  Cmsar,  points  to  a royal  foundatic 
in  the  time  of  the  Saracen  dominion.  Tt 
latter  came  to  an  end  when  Alonso  YI.  ri 
conquered  Toledo  in  1085,  and  there  is  reuse 
to  suppose  that  the  older  portions  of  the  actu; 
walls  are  at  least  as  eld  as  his  reign,  and  i 
contemporary  with  those  of  the  city  the 
erected  (1073-1108). 

The  history  of  this  Alcazar  represents 
S?D???nd!Um  °f  fche  historJ  of  Spain  during  tl 
Muddle  Ages.  Segovia  having  been  assaultc 
and  destroyed  by  the  Moors  in  10S2,  Alonz 
after  defeating  them,  confided  the  reconstru 
tion  of  the  Alcazar  and  walls  of  the  city 
Don  Ramon,  brother  of  Pope  Calixtus  If.  I 
the  same  time  the  vacant  city  was  repeopled  1 

Gallegos,  Leoneses,  Asturianos,’’  and  “ Re 
janos.”  The  date  of  all  this  was  10S8.  Tl 
Alcazar  was  a favourite  residence  of  Alonso  VI] 

El  Imperador”;  and  of  Alonso  VIII.,  husbar 
of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  our  Henry  I 
Berenguela,  their  daughter,  was  born  therei 
ban  r ernaudo,  the  conqueror  of  Seville  w; 
brought  up  in  the  Alcazar.  “ Alfonso  al  Sabio 
and  tenth  of  the  name,  who  counted  a long  li 
of  kings  among  his  vassals,  also  resided  ! 
begovia.  Tradition  connects  the  name  of  th; 

a notable  incident  in  the  ye; 
1-b-,  which  is  thus  related  by  Colmeoares,  ar 


perpetuated  in  some  degree  by  the  name  of  the 
saloon  formerly  called  “ Del  Pabellon,”  and, 
since  the  above  date,  named  “ Del  Cordon.”  It 
was  publicly  rumoured  that  the  king  had 
asserted  “that  had  he  been  consulted  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  some  things  would  have 
been  done  differently,”  and  that  the  king, 
reproved  for  his  folly  by  his  brother’s  tutor, 
had  persisted  in  it.  That  very  night  a terrible 
thunder-storm  fell  upon  the  Alcazar,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  killed  several 
among  the  courtiers,  divided  the  roofs  of  the 
building,  and  penetrated  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments. The  King,  on  the  following  day,  made 
a public  abjuration  and  expiation.  In  memory 
of  the  event  the  cord  of  St.  Francis  was  sculp- 
tured all  around  the  room. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  in  connexion  with 
the  Alcazar,  we  find  Alfonso  XI.  and  Leonor  de 
Guzman,  Pedro  el  Cruel,  and  Enrique  de 
Trastamara,  whoso  son,  the  Infante,  A. 13.  1366, 
fell  from  the  arms  of  his  nurse  from  one  of  its 
windows  into  the  precipice  beneath,  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  In  the  fifteenth  we  meet 
with  Enrique  IV.  and  Isabella  the  Catholic.  In 
the  year  1474  she  was  here  proclaimed  Queen  of 
Castile  and  Leon ; the  Governor,  Andres  de 
Cabrera,  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  de  Bobadilla, 
having  much  contributed  to  her  accession.  Two 
years  later,  a riot  having  arisen  against  Cabrera, 
she  rode  boldly  out  among  the  rioters  and  awed 
them  into  submission  by  her  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.  In  1520  the  Alcazar  held 
out  against  the  rebellion  of  the  Commeros,  who, 
among  other  outrages,  nearly  destroyed  the  old 
cathedral,  and  so  the  place  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  During  the  romantic 
expedition  of  our  Charles  I.  to  Spain,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Infanta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.,  he  was  entertained  here  by  the 
hereditary  governor.  Later  on,  the  Alcazar 
was  made  a State  prison,  and  at  last  converted 
into  an  Artillery  College.  It  was  burned 
in  the  year  1862.  Whether  this  ever-to-be- 
lamented  destruction  was  voluntary  or  acci- 
dental has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  clearly 
made  out;  however,  in  December,  1881,  orders 
were  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for 
the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  Alcazar. 
The  restoration  is  being  carried  on  exactly  in 
its  ancient  style. 

In  the  illustration  the  reader  sees  the  Alcazar 
as  it  appeared  after  the  fire  of  1862,  and  before 
the  actual  restorations  were  commenced.  Not 
all  the  salient  turrets  or  bartizans  there  appear, 
and  even  of  those  which  do  appear,  several 
were  damaged,  and  had  to  bo  taken  down. 
Two  picturesque  sharply-pointed  towers  defend 
the  north  and  south-west  angles,  which  are 
united  by  the  remains  of  a corridor,  called 
“ Galeria  de  los  Moros.”  The  grand  tower  or 
keep  of  the  castle  is  arranged  in  two  chief 
stages,  the  curtained  corner  turrets  and  parapet 
being  in  part  destroyed.  The  entrance  on  this, 
the  eastern  side,  is  across  the  ancient  moat  of 
the  castle.  Several  views  of  the  Alcazar  as  it 
was  before  the  fire  are  extant,  and  in  these  the 
beauty  of  the  building  is  greatly  enhanced.  In 
these  we  see  high-pitched  gables  ; lofty,  conical, 
and  octagonal  spires;  picturesque  projecting 
turrets  between  the  bartizans,  and  the  “ Galeria 
de  los  Moros  ” has  likewise  its  roof  and  spirelets 
complete. 

The  walls,  exterior  and  interior,  are  covered 
with  what  remains  of  the  very  artistic  Moorish 
decorations  in  stucco,  representing  circles  and 
other  geometric  forms,  bearing  a remarkable  ' 
resemblance  to  the  Byzantine  sculptured  orna- 
ment of  the  portal  of  San  Martin  already  men- 
tioned. The  saloons,  Sala  del  Trono  and  Del  Reci- 
bimiento,  were  splendidly  adorned  in  the  time  of 
Enrique  IV. , already  referred  to.  These  details 
are  called  “ frisos  Moriscos,”  and  adorn  most 
of  the  apartments.  The  Sala  de  los  Pifias 
(pine  apples)  is  so-called  from  the  decorations 
in  the  roof  taking  the  form  of  that  fruit. 
Although  these  details  were  executed  by 
Moors,  the  general  style  of  this  apart- 
ment is  rather  Gothic  than  Moorish.  Under 
this  head,  we  noticed  a great  similarity  between 
the  geometric  forms  of  the  window  tracery  of 
the  cathedral  cloisters,  apparently  of  the  century 
of  Geometric  Gothic, — the  fourteenth, — and  the 
mural  decorations  in  the  Alcazar.  Other  saloons 
present  more  of  pure  Moorish  style.  The  Sala 
de  los  Reyes,  now  destroyed  in  the  fire,  was  a 
very  beautiful  apartment.  The  chapel  of  the 
castle  was  erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the 
groining  and  other  details  were  delicately 
executed.  The  bartizans  or  turrets  of  the 
castle  keep  are  called  almenas  (battlements), 


and  a tower,  so  defended,  is  known  as  almenada. 
The  bartizans  (original)  on  the  west  face,  were, 
we  understood,  to  remain,  while  most  of  the 
others  required  to  be  taken  down  on  account  of : 
the  damage  they  sustained  in  the  fire.  The 
stuccoed  decorations  on  the  outside  of  the  tower  i 
are  very  effective  and  picturesque. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sala  de  los  Reyes, 
attributed  to  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  most  of  the 
interior  decorations  we  have  mentioned  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Enrique  IV.,  or  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  style  of 
these  details,  though  showing  Gothic  influence, 
like  other  Moorish  examples,  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  was  certainly  the  work 
of  Moors,  professing,  doubtless,  the  faith  of 
Mahomet,  though  living  and  working  among 
Christians.  This  style  is  now  called  Mud&jar , 
from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  tributary,  and 
so  applied  to  those  Arabians  in  the  Middle 
Ages  who  were  subject  to  the  Catholic  mon* 
archs  of  Spain.  The  Mudijar  style  is  now 
regarded  as  an  important  one,  and  some 
Spanish  authors  even  advocate  its  restoration 
as  a sort  of  national  style.  Edifices,  such  as 
the  Alcazar  de  Sevilla,  and  the  Casa  de  Pilatoe 
of  the  same  city,  are  sometimes  classed  as 
Muddjar,  though  to  an  English  eye  they  seem 
merely  later  developments  of  the  Albambra. 
In  contrast  to  MudJjar,  though  the  two  are 
often  confounded,  — even  by  Spaniards,  — we 
have  Mozarabe,  a term  applied  as  well  to  those 
Christians  of  Spain  who  were  subjects  of  the 
Arabian  monarchs  as  to  the  ancient  Spanish 
rite  of  SS.  Ildefonso  and  Isidore,  still  in  vogue 
in  certain  churches  of  Toledo. 


NOTES  ON  FLINT  WORK,  ESPECIALLY 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  tenth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
took  place  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  the  Secretary,  having  read 
a long  list  of  nominations, 

Mr.  Cates  said  it  was  satisfactory  from  one 
point  of  view  to  find  that  provincial  architects 
looked  so  highly  on  the  advantages  of  the 
Examination  as  an  introduction  to  their  candi- 
dature. He  wished  the  same  feeling  was  more 
prevalent  in  London,  and  hoped  that  the  good 
example  set  by  these  young  men  would  have 
more  weight  with  their  metropolitan  brethren. 
There  were  not  only  candidates  from  several 
parts  of  the  country,  but  also  from  the  colonies, 
Mr.  England,  one  of  the  candidates,  being  the 
third  from  New  Zealand  who  had  passed  the 
Examination. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Cates,  and  considered  it  was  very  en- 
couraging to  find  men  from  the  outside  wishing 
to  enter  their  ranks.  He  hoped  that  what  had 
been  said  would  be  duly  attended  to  by  the 
young  architects  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
southern  counties. 

Mr.  Baggallay,  a former  Ashpitel  Prizeman, 
and  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
then  read  a paper  on  Flint  Work,  commencing 
by  referring  to  his  indebtedness  to  those  gentle- 
men who  had  lent  him  drawings,  and  notably 
to  Messrs.  Aston  Webb,  E.  Preston  Willins,  of 
Norwich,  and  Mr.  Goodall.  The  subject,  he 
remarked,  was  one  worthy  of  being  thoroughly 
sifted.  It  had  been  first  suggested  to  him 
by  a visit  to  the  picturesque  city  of  Norwich, 
and  its  splendid  churches,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  faced  with  flint.  He  examined  the  flint- 
work  of  some  twenty  buildings  there,  and  was 
led  from  astonishment  to  admiration  at  the 
accuracy  of  the  cutting, — in  some  instances  it 
was  impossible  to  insert  a penknife  where  the 
mortar  had  fallen  out.  He  had  desired  to 
make  a thorough  study  of  the  subject;  but 
though  he  had  visited  sixty  flint  buildings  in 
Suffolk,  he  had  only  seen  half  a dozen  outside 
Norwich  in  other  counties,  and  he  would 
therefore  add  to  the  title  of  his  paper  the 
words  “especially  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.” 
The  interest  chiefly  centred  in  the  flush 
tracery  and  panel-work,  and  this  was  essen- 
tially superficial.  They  had  been  told  that 
unless  a wall  was  of  one  substance  throughout 
it  was  a sham ; but  the  essence  of  an  untruth 
was  that  it  should  deceive,  or  be  intended  to 
deceive.  Did  they  suppose,  however,  when 
they  saw  a man  in  a broad-cloth  coat,  that  his 
shirt  was  of  the  same  material  ? Or,  again,  did 
any  one  who  saw  a green  meadow,  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  earth  was  a hail  of  grass  ? 
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li’or  an  eloquent  defence  of  surface  architecture 
fie  would  refer  them  to  Ruskin’s  “ Stones  of 
Venice.”  Flint  was  in  itself  practically  in- 
destructible. The  advantages  of  such  a material 
lor  monumental  buildings  was  obvious  ; it  was, 
kt  the  same  time,  intractable,  and,  except  in  its 
j'ougher  state,  expensive.  The  small  flints  com- 
monly used  occurred  in  almost  all  geological 
formations,  particularly  in  chalk,  gravel,  and 
alluvial  soils.  It  must  not  be  snpposed  that  the 
different  tones  of  the  flints  were  always  ori- 
ginal ; he  believed  that  more  often  they  were 
olack  or  grey  stones  faded,  and  that  a growth 
i)f  lichens  also  gave  a certain  appearance  of 
Jvhiteness  to  them.  Flints  might  be  mixed  with 
mortar  and  cement,  and  used  as  concrete, — 
indeed,  the  body  of  many  of  the  old  walls  was 
probably  made  of  this.  They  might  also  be 
uuilt  up,  as  gathered,  into  rough  rubble 
masonry,  as  was  the  case  at  all  periods  from 
.he  early  round  towers  to  the  latest  Perpen- 
dicular churches.  In  many  churches  near  the 
k>ast  flattish  pebbles  from  the  shore  were  used 
in  a sort  of  herring-bone  pattern.  The  next 
itep  was  to  break  the  flints,  and  use  them  in 
jourses,  or  otherwise,  the  first  being  the  most 
isual  and  artistic  mode.  For  facing  only,  a 
urther  improvement  was  to  split  the  stones 
vith  greater  care,  and  to  knock  the  white 
mating  off,  the  splinters  being  stuck  into  the 
oints,  probably  to  get  an  even  black  surface. 
Phis  was  termed  “ galetting.”  Roughly-dressed 
flocks  of  stone  were  used  to  form  a sort  of 
>seudo  - diaper,  and  probably  suggested  the 
ihequer  later  on.  Rough  patterns  were  also 
ormed  by  the  introduction  of  brick  diapers,  as 
n the  old  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Norwich.  Gauged 
lint  work  was  only  a facing  material,  and 
night  be  used  in  most  of  the  different  ways 
n which  such  material  could  be  employed. 
The  great  difficulty  of  cutting  it  no  doubt 
luggested  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  set 
n a framework.  The  earliest  flint  buildings 
vere  the  round  church  towers.  The  stones 
vere  laid  so  carelessly,  and  with  so  little 
•egard  to  an]  even  surface,  that  it  seemed  to 
lave  been  the  intention  to  cover  their  naked- 
iess  with  a coat  of  stucco.  The  fact  of  similar 
lowers  on  the  other  side  of  the  German  Ocean 
leing  nearly  always  Btuccoed,  lent  some  colour 
10  this  theory.  The  value  of  stone  was  remark 

Ityhly  accentuated  in  some  of  the  earlier 
Suffolk  churches,  as  at  Debenham,  for  instance. 
►j3e  did  not  believe  that  flints  were  used  other- 
ljvi8e  than  as  rubble  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
jorated  Period,  and,  for  a long  time  after,  the 
i of  split  or  gauged  flint  was  exceptional.  He 
not  find  that  the  gauged  description  was 
roduced  before  1450,  as  St.  Peter  Mancroft 
3 finished  in  1455,  Southwold  Church  in 
•0,  Walberswick  Church  in  1479-93,  and 
imundham  Church  in  1493,  &c.  He  had 
ie  thought  that  before  this  time  bands  of 
jk,  tile,  or  stone  had  been  used  to  tie  the 
ing  into  the  wall  and  for  other  purposes.  It 
med  difficult  to  understand  how  otherwise 
flush  panel-work  of  the  later  time  was  sug- 
ted.  Clyffe  Church  in  Kent  had  alternate 
ids,  but  this  was  too  far  off  to  have  had  an 
uence  over  the  East  Anglian  churches.  The 
th  aisle  of  Ixworth  Church  was  seen  to  be 
ularly  banded  with  courses  of  tile,  but  there 
re  not  many  examples  of  bands  with  random 
ssed  flint  facing.  In  one  church  he  found 
nave  walls  were  of  elaborate  courses  of 
ck  and  flint,  but  this  church  seemed  to  be  of 
ate  period.  About  the  conclusion  of  the 
i,rs  of  the  Roses,  a North  Sea  trade  was 
ablished  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  conse- 
mce  of  the  prosperity  which  followed,  some 
the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  buildings 
re  erected.  The  suddenly-developed  wealth 
aid  probably  have  enabled  the  builders  to 
sh  good  stone,  but  they  evidently  desired  to 
iduce  rich  effects  with  the  flint.  Once 
rted,  this  spread  like  an  epidemic.  Every 
i strove  to  outdo  his  neighbour  in  the  next 
•ish  in  the  extravagance  of  his  designs,  and 
aough  many  beautiful  features  were  pro- 
sed, the  results  were  not  all  equally  satisfac- 
y,  there  being  a perfectly  bewildering  mass  of 
igns.  Mr.  Baggallay  then  referred  to  the 
erent  styles  in  which  the  flints  were  used, 
vnd  notably  to  the  circular  and  equare  panels. 
1?here  were  running  patterns,  and  the  commonest 
xliaper  was  a common  chequer,  which  was  used 
in  some  part  of  one  out  of  every  three 
churches,  as  in  Southwold  and  other  churches, 
.nd  also  in  the  guildhall  at  Norwich.  There 
vere  bands  consisting  of  various  tracery 
watterns,  and  the  texts  and  mottos  so 


frequently  found,  might  be  termed  running 
patterns.  He  also  referred  to  the  different 
panel  patterns,  with  heads  trefoiled,  cnsped,  &c., 
and  stated  that  panels  sometimes  took  the  forms 
of  Perpendicular  tracery  by  the  vertical  division 
of  the  heads.  The  flint  panel  was  applied  to 
most  features  of  the  churches.  Among  the  beau- 
tiful features  of  the  late  churches  in  the  eastern 
counties  was  the  light  open  clerestory,  by  which 
a large  amount  of  light  was  admitted  far  above 
the  level  of  the  eye,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
shone  into  the  Renaissance  chnrches  of  Italy. 
In  England  this  effect  was  somewhat  spoiled  by 
the  aisle  windows,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Perpendicular  churches  a great  breadth  of 
design  was  reached ; the  manner  in  which  the 
open  roofs  made  one  with  the  clerestory  windows 
thoroughly  satisfying  one’s  sense  of  fitness. 
Mr.  Baggallay  here  drew  particular  attention 
to  the  clerestories  of  the  churclieB  of  East 
Stonham;  Coddenham;  Saxmundham,  with 
its  artistic  detail;  St.  Clement’s,  Ipswich; 
Framlingham,  Walsham-le-Willows,  &c.  Next 
to  the  clerestory,  the  porch  was  the  most  im- 
portant part  on  which  flintwork  was  lavished. 
The  Suffolk  porches  would  lead  them  to  deny 
that  the  importance  of  the  doorway  had  been 
overlooked  in  this  country,  and  he  would  in- 
stance those  of  Halesworth,  Blythford,  South- 
wold, Mendlesbam,  and  Ixworth.  He  next 
touched  upon  the  use  of  flints  in  plinths  and 
parapets,  and  alluded  to  the  faces  of  the  buttresses 
being  decorated  with  flintwork,  instancing  the 
parapets  of  Woolpit  and  Walberswick  churches, 
the  former  being  a perfect  architectural  gem. 
The  old  builders  seemed  to  have  used  the 
darkest  flints  in  the  lower  courses,  employing 
lighter  shades  as  they  ascended.  Brandon  in 
Suffolk  had  been  for  a long  time  the  head- 
quarters for  the  manufacture  of  gun-flints,  and 
he  went  there  to  see  the  quarrying  and  cutting 
of  the  flints,  which  were  doubtless  almost  the 
same  as  in  Medieval  times.  Each  pit  was 
worked  by  one  man  only,  and  was  a shaft  40  ft. 
or  50  ft.  deep.  On  the  surface  was  a stratum 
of  sand  from  7 ft.  to  10  ft.  deep,  with  chalk  con- 
taining large  numbers  of  small  flints.  Below  this 
was  chalk,  in  which  at  intervals  were  found  the 
large  flints,  never  more  than  one  stone  thick. 
The  largest  stones,  weighing  a hundredweight 
or  more,  were  seldom  got  whole.  These  were 
all  lifted  from  stage  to  stage  by  the  man  who 
worked  the  pit,  and  the  tools  used  were  of  the 
most  primitive  description.  The  lowest  flints 
were  those  most  in  demand,  being  regular  in 
shape,  fine  in  texture,  easiest  to  work,  and  of  a 
pretty  grey  colour,  which,  however,  often  faded. 
The  best  were  cut  into  gun-flints  and  gauged 
flints,  while  the  commonest  were  used  for 
rough  walls  and  concrete.  In  conclusion. 
Mr.  Baggallay  said : — It  is  surely  unneces- 
sary to  argue  in  favour  of  the  occasional 
adoption  in  these  days  of  cut  flint  facing,  when 
the  opportunity  occurs,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
a little  variety.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
if  plenty  of  long  bonders,  either  of  the  flint 
itself  or  of  stone,  are  used,  the  work  is  perfectly 
sound  ; and  also  that  if  it  once  be  granted  that 
facing  at  all  is  permissible,  then  for  concrete 
walls  what  facing  could  be  better  than  random 
dressed  flint  P The  material  would  be  the 
same  or  very  similar,  only  of  a better  kind  to 
that  of  the  body  of  the  wall,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  mortar  used  would  cause  it  to 
settle  almost  equally.  In  regard  to  the  flush 
panelling,  a great  deal  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  executed  in  gauged  work,  the  list  of 
prices  I have  collected  shows  that  the  cost 
would  not  be  prohibitive,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  which  I have  attempted  to  show  to  be  the 
right  one,  in  which  surface  architecture  appears 
as  not  only  no  sham,  but  the  most  sensible  and 
artistic,  then  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  is  the 
only  recommendation  for  its  revival,  that  it 
needs.  And  apart  from  mere  revival,  which  is 
in  truth  but  a backward  step,  it  is  surely 
capable  of  development,  or  at  least  of  affording 
a few  suggestions  for  those  of  us  who  desire  to 
carry  our  art  onwards.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  is  the  substitution  of  other  materials 
than  the  flints.  Not  to  speak  of  ganged 
brickwork,  which,  treated  in  that  way,  would 
be  at  least  as  beautiful,  there  are  varieties 
of  marbles  at  command,  at  prices  certainly 
high,  but  not,  in  these  days  of  cheap  car- 
riage, altogether  prohibitive.  And  in  what 
way  could  marble  be  more  appropriately  applied 
to  buildings  than  in  slabs,  cut  to  a form  which 
does  not  suggest  joinery,  or  any  other  material, 
and  tied  into  the  body  of  the  wall  by  the  stone 
frame  which  surrounds  it ; for,  of  course,  we 


should  not  be  guilty  of  imitating  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  extent  of  making  that  too  merely 
superficial.  Then  we  could  use  in  a similar  way 
decorative  panels  of  majolica  appropriate  to  the 
external  decoration,  like  those  of  della  Robbia. 
Is  it  quite  impossible  to  sink  the  panels  slightly, 
and  decorate  them  with  frescos  ? I will  even  dare 
to  suggest  that  a modern  building,  decorated 
with  well-designed  tracery  of  the  kind  execu  ed 
in  white  marble,  delicately  moulded,  and  the. 
ground  filled  with  mosaics,  would  rival  in  rich- 
ness and  might  easily  be  made  to  surpass  in 
beauty,  the  gorgeous  fronts  of  Sienna  and 
Orvieto  Cathedrals ; or  a less  extravagant  pro- 
ceeding would  be  to  use  or  develope  such 
banded  work  as  that  of  Clyffe.  The  bands 
might  be  of  a variety  of  materials, — stone  and 
flint,  brick  and  flint,  brick  and  terra  cotta,  brick 
and  faience,  &c.  And  any  one  who  knows  the 
beautiful  effects  of  this  banded  work  of  the 
various  Italian  buildings  will  confess  that  it 
would  be  worth  more  than  a mere  trial.  Pro- 
bably some  are  thinking  that  these  are  imprac- 
ticable suggestions,  and  there  would  be,  of 
course,  two  difficulties  in  carrying  them  into 
practice, — one,  to  get,  even  so  short  a distance* 
out  of  the  old  grooves ; and  the  other,  to  find 
a public  who  would  appreciate  or  pay  for  our 
efforts  to  give  them  something  worthy  of  this 
great,  wealthy,  and  go-ahead  nineteenth  century. 
But  surely  difficulties  should  act  but  as  spurs 
to  our  efforts,  and  I ask,  at  least,  that  the- 
matter  should  receive  consideration  at  your 
hands. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Baggallay,  and  observed  that  the  archi- 
tectural Association  last  year  visited  some  of 
the  churches  mentioned.  Had  he  known  the 
subject  of  the  paper  in  time  he  would  have 
placed  some  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Robinson- 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  the  subject  had  not  received 
any  extensive  study  by  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  want  of  a 
demand  for  flint-work.  It,  however,  deserved 
a great  deal  more  study  than  had  been 
given  to  it,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
flint  architecture  of  England  might  well  be 
made  the  subject  for  one  of  the  essays  of  the 
Institute  in  the  future.  Except  in  England 
the  flint  architecture  was,  he  believed,  almost, 
unknown,  and,  therefore,  there  was  the  greater 
necessity  and  opportunity  for  its  study  by 
English  architects.  It  was  curious  that, 
though  the  chalk  formation  where  the  flint, 
strata  was  found  prevailed  over  a large  part  of 
the  country,  the  flint  architecture  seemed  to  be 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  counties  * 
for,  though  there  was  the  same  kind  of  architec- 
ture to  be  found  in  Sussex,  he  believed  it  was- 
extremely  rare  in  that  country,  and,  at  any  rate, 
had  not  received  the  care  and  elaborate  artistic 
treatment  which  had  prevailed  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  They  must,  therefore,  come  to  the. 
conclusion  that  there  was  some  object  in. 
adopting  that  style  by  the  architects  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  What  was. 
that  object  ? Most  probably  it  was  to  obtain  a 
greater  development  of  the  colour  decoration 
which  was  known  to  have  been  the  fashion  of 
that  period.  The  object  could  not  have  been 
economy,  because  the  treatment  seemed  to  be. 
anything  but  economical.  The  object,  there- 
fore, was,  most  probably,  to  obtain  colour- 
represented  in  a durable  material,  together 
with  a solidity  of  building.  Colour  decoration 
was  again  receiving  the  attention  of  the  archi- 
tect, and,  it  might  be  that,  inspired  by  these: 
old  examples  which  Mr.  Baggallay  had  discussed,, 
there  would  arise  a desire  to  use  the  flint-work 
of  our  forefathers.  He  could  not  agree  with  those 
who  complained  that  inattention  had  been  given, 
with  a few  exceptions,  to  the  entrances  of  the. 
churches.  An  exaggeration  of  the  doorway, 
often  proved  to  be  a defect.  The  doorway* 
was  an  important  feature  no  doubt,  and,  in 
some  cases,  might  be  emphasised  without 
making  it  the  chief  feature  in  the  design,  but 
its  exaggeration  was  altogether  out  of  place, 
as  witness  the  doorway  of  the  Army  and  Nav^ 
Hotel  in  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett  believed  that  the  reason 
why  flint  was  used  more  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
than  in  Sussex  was  because  it  was  more  difficult 
to  get  stone  in  the  eastern  counties  than  in 
Sussex.  It  was  easy  to  get  Caen  or  Portland 
stone  by  sea  to  Sussex,  but  not  so  easy  to  get  it 
to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  remarked  that  there  was 
the  sea  coast  in  both  cases. 
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Mr.  Fawcett  replied  that  that  was  so,  but  the 
stone  would  have  to  be  carried  farther  in  the 
case  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  stone  used 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  appeared  to  have  been 
obtained  from  Barnack  and  floated  down  the 
canals  to  Lynn  and  Norwich.  As  to  colour,  he 
thought  that  much  ordinary  colour  was  used  on 
the  churches  described,  but  it  had  now  totally 
disappeared  except  in  one  or  two  instances  in 
which  only  traces  remained,  such  as  Cockfield 
Church,  Suffolk,  in  the  stone  panelling  work. 
The  panelling  at  Ixworth  Church  also  suggested 
that  colouring  had  been  used  on  the  stone.  lie 
did  not  believe  that  the  plastering  used  in  these 
churches  was  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  con- 
crete was  now  used,  viz.,  with  boards  and 
planks.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  laying 
the  stones,  he  believed  they  were  then  laid  with 
greater  care  than  now,  the  utmost  care  being 
taken  that  each  stone  should  rest  horizontally 
on  its  whole  under-surface,  instead  of  giving  a 
degree  of  unrest  to  the  whole  wall  by  being 
tilted  as  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  remarked  that  there 
appeared  to  have  been  no  influx  of  wealth  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  aud  the  consequence 
was  that  almost  without  exception  the  twelfth- 
century  churches  existed.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  square  flint  - work  in  square  panels, 
alternating  with  stone  panels,  but  little  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  referred  to  Long  Melford 
Church  * as  a model  example  of  the  use  of  flint 
and  stone  work  in  their  most  legitimate  way. 
In  the  case  of  modern  work  it  was  necessary  to 
use  the  stones  in  bands.  The  only  modern 
example  he  knew  was  that  of  a house  in 
Brighton  built  with  flints,  which  was  a charm- 
ing example  of  their  legitimate  use. 

Mr.  James  Fowler  (Louth)  said  that  in 
Lincolnshire  and  East  Yorkshire  he  could  not 
call  to  mind  one  example  of  this  sort  of  work, 
because,  although  they  were  chalk  counties, 
flints  were  very  Bcarce  there.  He  wished,  for 
the  sake  of  architecture,  that  there  were  plenty 
of  them. 

The  President,  referring  to  the  round  towers, 
aaid  that  these  had  been  matters  of  interest  to 
him  for  many  years.  Ho  had  examined  them 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  had  come  to  the 
distinct  conclusion  that  they  were  not  of  a later 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  churches.  With  regard 
to  the  matter  of  decoration,  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  Mediaaval  work  ever  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a sham.  These  flints,  which 
looked  so  nice  and  square  in  the  panels,  had  at 
the  back  a strong  affinity  for  the  wall ; and 
there  was  no  stronger  wall  than  a flint  one, 
rubble-built.  It  certainly  required  a good  pro- 
portion of  flints  and  good  lime,  but  he  could 
give  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  tenacity 
of  flint-work.  The  chancel  of  Cromer  Church 
was  destroyed  some  200  years  ago,  and  four 
years  back  he  was  asked  to  state  what  its 
restoration  would  cost.  He  spent  seven  hours 
over  the  work,  and  from  the  stone  and  flint 
work  on  the  ground  he  was  able  to  reconstruct 
minutely  every  detail  as  it  originally  stood,  and 
give  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  which  was 
10,000£.  He  believed  that  in  Medimval  times 
the  rubble  walls  were  plastered.  In  modern 
days  people  had  been  very  much  afraid 
of  plaster,  but  if  properly  executed,  with  the 
right  materials,  it  was  a sound  and  legitimate 
mode  of  covering  a rubble  wall,  only  the  old 
plaster  was  totally  different  from  our  modern 
cement.  The  making  of  inscriptions  round 
buildings  was  one  of  his  old  fancies.  It  was 
an  ancient  and  wholesome  German  custom,  and 
had  been  made  an  ornamental  feature  in 
Norfolk.  At  Mendlesham  he  got  a coal-hammer 
and  thumped  away  at  the  walls.  It  was  like 
striking  the  granite  rock  ; there  was  a solidity 
of  sound  about  it  which  was  delightful  to  hear. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Baggallay,  in  reply,  said  that  he  had 
understood  the  Architectural  Association’s  ex- 
cursion was  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  knew  of  no  Hint-work 
abroad,  except  some  simple  diaper-work  near 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  which  might  be  attri- 
buted to  English  influence. 


The  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art 

of  London  has  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan,  Glasgow,  for 
Practical  and  Literary  Contributions  towards 
the  Advancement  of  Sanitation.” 

* Bee  illustration  in  Builder  for  Aug.  23  1831 


NOTES  ON  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES 
OF  LONDON  * 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  refer  to  the 
group  of  churches  existing  or  formerly  existing 
within  the  walls  of  the  City,  or  so  close  to  the 
latter  as  to  cause  them  to  be  a portion  of  the 
City,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ; to  make 
some  observations  upon  their  dedications  and 
orientation ; and  finally,  to  describe  the  portions 
of  the  ancient  buildings  which  have  survived 
all  the  visitations  of  time,  the  accidents  of  fire, 
and  the  hands  of  the  “ improver,”  to  our  own 
times. 

An  ordinary  passer  through  the  streets  of  our 
great  City,  so  crowded  during  the  day,  and  so 
deserted  at  nightfall,  is  not  so  impressed  as 
must  have  been  our  grandfathers  with  the  great 
number  of  churches  within  the  limited  area  of 
the  City.  A glance  at  any  old  view  of  London 
is  sufficient  to  show  what  a fine  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  towers  and  spires  of  these  buildings 
rising  high  above  the  houses,  of  lesser  height 
which  then  formed  London.  To  a greater 
degree  is  this  so  if  the  view  we  are  inspecting 
is  that  of  the  City  before  the  Great  Firo  of 
1666,  which  levelled  so  many  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  the  City  which  were  not  after- 
wards rebuilt.  Now  the  number  is  still  further 
diminished,  while  the  lofty  nature  of  the  build- 
ings erected  from  one  end  of  the  City  to 
another,  often  higher  than  the  church-towers 
themselves,  has  completely  destroyed  the  rela- 
tive scale  of  proportion  between  the  churches 
and  the  other  buildings,  and  the  appearance  is 
diminished  accordingly. 

The  number  of  parish  churches  existing 
before  the  Great  Fire  was  109,  of  which  number 
thirty-five  were  not  rebuilt  after  that  event. 
If  we  add  to  these  the  names  of  the  four 
churches  removed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  we  have  no  fewer  than  113  churches 
as  having  once  existed  in  London,  apart  from 
the  cathedral  and  the  great  monastic  establish- 
ments. There  is  record,  too,  that  there  were 
in  the  twelfth  century  three  or  four  old  parishes 
incorporated  in  the  new  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Aldgate. 

Although  these  figures  are  well  known, 
attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  the  very 
remarkable  grouping  of  these  buildings.  They 
do  not  cluster  around  the  cathedral  as  in 
many  other  Mediseval  cities,  such  as  in  Paris, 
for  example,  but  they  are  the  closest  together 
more  to  the  east  of  the  cathedral.  A reference 
to  any  old  map  where  the  churches  are  marked 
(Vertue’s,  for  instance),  shows  this  at  a glance. 

Let  us,  however,  be  a little  more  precise,  and 
render  the  result  of  measurement.  Taking  the 
statue  of  King  William  IY.  as  a centre,  and 
striking  a radius  of  only  a quarter  of  a mile,  we 
find  that  the  whole  of  the  following  churches 
formerly  stood  within  this  small  space,  notwith- 
standing that  a large  portion  of  the  half-mile 
circle  is  occupied  by  the  Thames:— SS. 
Michael  (Paternoster  Royal),  John  Baptist, 
Mary  Botha w,  All  Hallows  the  Great  and  the 
Less,  Laurence  Pountney,  Martin  Orgar,  Michael 
(Crooked  - lane),  Swithin,  Mary  Abchurch, 
Stephen  (Walbrook),  Mildred  (Poultry),  Chris- 
topher-le- Stocks,  Bartholomew,  Benet  Fink, 
Mary  Woolnoth,  Nicholas,  Edmund  the  King, 
Peter  (Cornhill),  Michael  (Cornhill),  Allhallows 
(Lombard  - street),  Benet  (Gracechurch), 
Gabriel  (Fenchurch),  Allhallows  Staining, 
Margaret  Pattens,  Andrew  Hubbard,  Leonard 
(Eastcheap),  Margaret  (Monument  - yard), 
George,  Sc.  Mary-at-Hill,  Dunstan-in-the-East, 
Botolph,  and  Magnus, — or  thirty- five  in  all. 

This  extraordinary  group  of  churches  has 
not  its  parallel  in  any  other  city  of  Western 
Europe,  Rome  itself  not  excepted ; and  the 
reason  for  their  being  so  crowded  together  is 
a problem  far  more  readily  proposed  than 
answered.  Its  solution  is  difficult,  but  we  may 
at  least  be  content  to  consider  the  fact.  If  we 
enlarge  the  radius  of  our  circle,  we  shall  find 
that  proportionately  the  number  of  churches  is 
increased  up  to  a certain  distance,  but  no  more ; 
but  the  small  space  noted  is  sufficient  for 
attention  to  be  called  to  the  remarkable  fact 
indicated. 

Following  the  analogy  of  arrangements  in 
other  cities,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
these  churches  were  erected  whero  the  popula- 
tion was  the  thickest,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence, they  wore  the  more  needed,  a conclusion 
which  receives  some  support  from  the  fact  that 

* A paper  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  read 
before  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  St.  Paul’s,  April  15th,  1885. 


away  from  the  centre  indicated,  the  churches  ; 
gradually  dwindle  away  until  but  a few  only  are  : 
found,  one  at  each  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  J 
fewer  still  away  from  the  walls,  and  still  less  n 
along  the  line  of  the  ancient  thoroughfares  i 
of  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand.  It  will  be  I 
observed,  however,  by  reference  to  Faithome’s 
map  of  the  City  as  it  was  before  the  Great  Fire,  ; 
which  shows  generally  the  outline  of  all  the  I 
churches,  that  the  orientation  of  these  buildings  ;| 
was  fairly  perfect,  showing  that  it  had  been  ■ 
carefully  and  purposely  studied.  I conclude  ! 
from  this  that  whenever  these  buildings  were  i 
founded  space  was  sufficiently  at  command  to  ! 
admit  of  this  being  provided  for,  even  although  | 
they  were  erected  in  what  were  then  the  most 
closely-populated  portions  of  the  then  existing 
city. 

The  periods  of  the  foundation  of  these  build-  i 
ings  ought  to  be  clear  to  us  among  the  mass  of 
documentary  evidences  of  all  kinds  that  have  I 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  by  the  pains- 
taking researches  of  so  many  generations  of 
antiquaries  from  tho  time  of  Stow  to  the  present 
day. 

Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Stow  speaks  again  and  again  of  the  building 
of  churches,  money  being  left  by  will,  one 
citizen  helping  in  this  good  work  of  building, 
another  in  some  other,  and  the  like.  This 
occurs  from  end  to  end  of  his  carefully-compiled 
history. 

His  numerous  continuators  and  successors 
have  not  added  much  in  addition,  except  of  the 
same  kind.  When  we  examine  more  closely 
these  evidences,  we  muse  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  works  named  were  but  the  ordinary 
works  of  rebuilding  upon  an  old,  and  not  the 
construction  of  a new  foundation, — in  fact,  that 
churches  had  been  on  the  sites  long  anterior  to 
the  works  named.  Thus,  for  example  only,  it 
is  related  that  W.  and  John  Oteswich  were  the 
founders  of  St.  Martin  Outwich  ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  church  existed  before  their  time, 
since  John,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  was  its 
patron,  temp.  Edward  II.  St.  Stephen’s,  Wal- 
brook, it  is  related,  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  a new  site  being  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  the  parish  was  not  a new  one,  and 
we  find  a reference  to  its  existence  temp. 
Henry  I.  Allhallows,  Lombard-street,  was  built 
in  1516,  but  there  is  a reference  to  it  before 
the  Conquest.  Augustine’s  Papey  was  founded 
in  1430,  but  the  church  is  mentioned  early  in 
the  preceding  century. 

We  glean,  however,  the  following  from  older 
records  than  Stow : — 

The  Church  of  Canterbury  was  the  patron  of 
many  churches  in  London,  called  peculiars, 
thirteen  in  number,  which  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  that  foundation  from  a very  early 
period.  I can  find  no  reference  to  the  actual 
dates  when  they  were  presented  to  Canterbury 
but  from  this  circumstance,  tho  date  is  likely 
to  be  an  early  one,  and  the  more  so  since  some 
changes  of  patronage  and  transfers  of  later 
date  have  been  carefully  recorded.  St.  Martin 
Orgar  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Odgarus 
in  early  times,  and  Allhallows,  Lombard-street, 
by  Brightmenus,  citizen  of  London,  1053  or 
1054. 

There  is  reference  to  the  patronage  of  several 
churches  in  London  being  held  by  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand.  They  were 
possessed  of  these  anterior  to  the  Conquest, 
since  William  the  Conqueror,  by  a charter  so 
early  as  1068,  confirmed  them  in  their  possession, 
One  of  these,  the  Church  of  St.  Alphege,  is 
mentioned  by  name.  The  following  churches 
are  known  to  have  been  in  their  patronage  at  a 
later  time,  and  they  are  probably  those  to  which 
reference  was  intended  in  the  charter  referred 
to : — St.  Anne,  Aldersgate ; St.  Botolph, 
Aldersgate;  St.  Katharine  Coleman. 

We  are  informed  by  Newcourt,  in  his  Reper- 
torium,  that  several  churches  were  collated  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  No  evidence 
is  forthcoming  as  to  when  they  were  bestowed, 
but  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  Ralph  de  Diceto, 
dean  from  1181  to  about  1204,  a survey  was 
made,  and  we  know  from  this  that  the  following 
churches  were  then  in  existence,  as  they  had 
been  probably  for  a long  time  before  : — SS. 
Anthony ; Augustine ; Benet,  Gracechurch ; 
Benet,  Paul’s  Wharf  ; John  Baptist,  Walbrook; 
John  Baptist  (Zachary)  ; Mary  Aldermary; 
Mary  Magdalen  ; Michael,  Queonhitlie;  Michael- 
le-Quern  ; Olave,  Jewry  ; Peter,  Paul’s  Wharf  ; 
Peter-le-Poor ; Stephen  Coleman ; Thomas 
Apostle;  and  that  St.  Nicholas  Olave  was  given 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  Gilbert  Foliot, 
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Bishop  of  London  in  1163.  Had  the  others 
been  presented  at  a later  date,  I think  that 
there  would  have  been  a record.  As  it  is,  their 
gift  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  dim  past. 

Matthew  Paris  relates  (“  Lives  of  the  Abbots 
of  St.  Alban’s  ”)  that  in  the  time  of  Paul,  four- 
teenth abbot,  1077,  there  -were  many  churches 
in  London  belonging  to  St.  Alban’s,  of  which 
St.  Alban’s,  Wood-street,  was  one.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a chapel  erected  by  King 
Offa. 

St.  Botolph  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow  was  being  built  at  the  same  time. 

St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate,  seems  to  have  been 
of  early  foundation,  for  the  gate  was  called 
Botolph’s  Gate  temp.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  body  of  St.  Edmund  rested  for  three 
years  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory. 

There  was  certainly  a church  at  St.  Helen’s 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Priory,  and  called 
by  the  same  name. 

St.  Margaret  Moses  was  given  to  the  Priory 
of  St.  Faith,  Norfolk,  in  1105,  by  the  founder. 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  is  said  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester  to  have  been  founded  by  King  j 
Cadwallo,  who  was  buried  there  in  677.  This 
reference  is,  however,  of  more  value  to  show 
that  the  church  was  there  at  the  early  date  at 
which  this  author  wrote. 

St.  Martin,  Vintry,  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
Gloucester  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch  at  the  same  time  to 
St.  John’s,  Colchester;  St.  Michael’s  being 
given  to  Evesham  by  Alnothar  the  priest  about 
the  same  time  ; St.  Nicholas  Aeon  being  given 
to  Malmesbury  in  1084. 

The  evidences  of  new  parishes  are  clear 
enough,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  They  are 
as  follows  : — St.  Mary  Woolchurch  appears  to 
have  been  one,  since  it  is  called  a new  church. 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  was  built  temp.  William  the 
Conqueror.  St.  Mary  Mounthaw  was  a small 
chapel  at  first  attached  to  the  House  of  the 
Mounthaunts.  St.  Leonard,  Foster-lane,  was 
founded  between  1231  and  1241.  Holy  Trinity, 
Minories,  grew  out  of  the  Nunnery  at  the 
Dissolution,  as  did  Christ  Church  parish  at  the 
same  date,  on  the  suppression  of  two  smaller 
parishes,  following  at  this  later  date  what  was 
effected  when  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  Aldgate, 
was  founded  at  an  earlier  one,  when  three  or 
four  old  parishes  were  suppressed.  St.  James, 
Duke’s-place,  was  founded  1622,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  priory ; and  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars, 
1597,  on  the  demolition  of  the  old  parish  church 
with  the  conventual  one. 

This  is  a brief  outline  of  the  recorded  history 
of  the  London  parishes,  and  it  justifies  the 
remarks  made  with  respect  to  its  meagre  nature. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Norman  and  later  monastic  establishments,  of 
which  the  recorded  dates  are  ample, — numerous 
in  later  times,  but  apparently  very  few  in  num- 
ber anterior  to  the  Conquest.  The  later  histories 
of  the  parishes,  too,  are  precise  enough,  and  no 
work  of  building  of  especial  note  appears  to  be 
without  its  record.  All  this,  however,  points  to 
the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  bulk  of  the  London  parishes  ; 
for  it  will  be  apparent  from  what  has  been 
named  that  the  early  records  for  the  most  part 
speak  of  the  parishes  as  then  being  in  exist- 
ence. Not  a word  is  said  to  justify  the  belief 
that  they  were  new  creations  of  that  exact 
period.  Had  they  been  so  it  would,  we  may 
naturally  expect,  have  been  stated.  This  was 
so,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  one  case 
which  has  been  referred  to,  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church, and  of  the  new  buildings,  also  at  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  and  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  We 
know  also  the  circumstances  which  called  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Foster-lane,  into  exist- 
ence. Should  we  not  have  had  records  equally 
precise  if  the  other  parishes  were  even  of  but 
moderately  early  date  ? 

We  are  forced,  I believe,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  vast  mass  of  the  City  churches, 
crowded  together  as  they  were,  were  founded 
in  times  anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

This  is  a conclusion  somewhat  startling,  and 
it  opens  up  to  us  a field  of  inquiry  of  no  small 
interest.  What  were  the  forces  at  work  to 
produce  so  great  a number  of  churohes  in  so 
small  an  area,  and  when  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  population  must  have  been 
small  comparatively  for  the  space  ? How  was 
it  that  the  foundation  of  other  churches  ceased 
to  so  great  a degree  at  the  Conquest  ? When 
did  it  begin  ? How  was  it  that  other  churches 
were  not  founded  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase 


of  the  population  and  the  growth  of  the  City 
westward  ? 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  dedication  of 
the  buildings  we  find  evidence  which  points 
equally  to  an  early  rather  than  to  a late  found- 
ation. Let  us  consider  the  names  of  the  saints 
to  whom  the  churches  are  dedicated. 

St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of  England,  occurs 
once;  Allhallows,  the  old  Saxon  form  of  All 
Saints,  no  less  than  eight  times;  St.  Alphege, 
the  archbishop,  murdered  by  the  Danes,  once  ; 
St.  Andrew,  four  times ; St.  Anne,  twice ; 
St.  Anthony,  once ; St.  Augustine,  once ; St. 
Bartholomew,  three  times  ; St.  Benet,  three 
times ; St.  Botolph,  four  times  (at  three  of  the 
gates  of  the  City)  ; . St.  Bride,  once ; Christ 
Church  (as  a parish),  once;  St.  Christopher, 
once;  St.  Clement,  once;  St.  Dionysius,  once ; 
St.  Dunstan,  twice,  once  at  each  end  of  the 
City,  east  and  west,  in  fairly  corresponding 
positions ; St.  Edmund  the  King,  murdered 
in  866,  once ; St.  Ethelburga,  once ; St. 
Ewan,  once ; St.  Gabriel,  St.  Giles,  St. 
George,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Helen,  once  each; 
St.  James,  twice;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  twice; 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  once;  St.  Katherine, 
twice;  St.  Lawrence,  twice;  alike  number  to 
St.  Leonard;  St.  Magnus,  once;  St.  Margaret, 
four  times;  St.  Martin,  five  times,  apart  from 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand ; St.  Mary,  fifteen  times; 
St.  Matthew,  once ; St.  Michael,  seven  times ; 
St.  Mildred,  twice;  St.  Nicholas,  four  times; 
St.  Olave,  three  times ; St.  Osyth,  once ; St. 
Pancras,  once ; St.  Peter,  four  times ; St. 
Stephen,  twice ; St.  Swithin,  St.  Sepulchre, 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
St.  Yedast,  once  each. 

There  seems  never  to  have  been  a change  of 
dedication.  The  names  by  which  the  churches 
are  known  in  early  times  are  those  recorded  in 
later  ones.  St.  Osyth,  however,  was  called  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  its  rebuilder,  Benedict 
Shorne,  temp.  Edward  II.  There  is  also  refer- 
ence in  a list  of  the  churches  under  the  patron- 
age of  Canterbury  to  one  dedicated  to  St. 
Werebnrg.  St.  Agnes  occurs  as  a double  dedi- 
cation with  St.  Anne. 

The  mention  of  these  names  will  at  once 
show  that  many  of  them  are  of  saints  who 
were  popular  in  Saxon  rather  than  in  Norman 
or  later  times,  and  thus  evidence  of  another 
kind  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  foundation 
of  a large  number  of  the  London  churches  in 
times  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  The  dedica- 
tions to  SS.  Alphege,  Benet,  Botolph,  Edmund, 
Mildred,  Osyth,  Ewan,  Olave,  Dunstan,  Ethel- 
berga,  and  Swithin,  are  so  thoroughly  Saxon  as 
to  render  it  far  more  probable  that  they  would 
have  occurred  when  Saxon  influence  was 
strongest,  rather  than  when  it  was  weak. 
The  dedication  to  St.  Pancras  is  likely  to  be 
very  ancient,  since  it  was  introduced  by 
Augustine  at  Canterbury.  So  are  also  those 
to  SS.  Bridget,  Anthony,  Augustine,  Benet, 
and  Dionyisius.  St.  Martin  was  always  popular 
in  England  as  he  was  in  Wales,  Gaul,  and 
Switzerland,  and,  from  the  continuance  of  his 
popularity  from  early  to  later  times,  no  safe 
deduction  as  to  the  age  of  the  dedication  can  be 
drawn  from  the  naming  of  a church  after  him. 
Still,  of  the  number  of  churches  so  called  in  the 
City  it  is  within  the  range  of  fair  reasoning  to 
believe  that  some  of  them  are  of  remote 
antiquity.  We  must,  in  this  respect,  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  to  this  saint  that  Augustine, 
on  his  arrival,  found  the  little  Roman  Church 
at  Canterbury  already  dedicated.  It  is  desir- 
able also  to  note  that,  of  the  other  dedications, 
there  are  none,  not  even  to  St.  George,  that 
might  not  have  occurred  in  Saxon  as  well  as 
in  later  times.  St.  Mary,  St.  Michael,  and 
Allhallows  were,  in  fact,  as  favourite  dedica- 
tions in  the  earlier  days  of  the  church  in 
England  as  they  were  in  later  ones. 

There  is,  however,  another  statement  referred 
to  by  more  than  one  of  the  older  historians  of 
London,  and  it  appears,  too,  in  the  church  itself. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  St.  Peter’s-npon- 
Cornhill  by  the  British  King  Lucius,  in  Roman 
times.  This  is  the  Lucius  who,  in  the  year  156, 
according  to  Bede  (although  I do  not  think  that 
the  statement  is  more  than  a compilation  from 
other  sources),  sent  a letter  to  Eleutherus, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  “ entreating  that  by  his  com- 
mand he  might  be  made  a Christian.”  This 
statement  occurs  also,  much  in  the  same  terms, 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  in  the  Book  of 
Llandaf.  All  these,  of  course,  were  compiled 
long  after  the  event ; probably  it  occurs  also  in 
other  records,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the 
times,  one  compiler  following  another  frequently 


in  the  same  words.  On  the  face  of  it  the  state- 
ment appears  more  like  a pious  fraud  of  the 
seventh  century  than  a contemporary  record  of 
the  second.  At  that  early  time  evangelical 
doctrine  would  prompt  a man  to  appeal  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  rather  than  to  a 
pope  for  direction  in  the  spiritual  life.  In  the 
seventh,  it  was  not  unimportant  to  show  to  tho 
ancient  Church  of  Britain,  flourishing  in  the  un- 
Saxon  parts  of  the  country,  and  still  indepen- 
dent of  Rome,  that  in  the  earliest  times  popes 
were  appealed  to  by  the  British  Christians. 
The  statement  will  not  bear  investigation,  for, 
as  has  been  shown  more  than  once,  Eleutherus 
was  not  Bishop  of  Rome  until  at  least  twenty 
years  after  the  date  named.  There  are  two 
emperors  named  in  tho  statement,  Commodus 
and  Veras,  as  reigning  together,  which  they 
never  did;  and  to  this  may  be  added  that  King 
Lucius  himself  belongs  so  entirely  to  the  realm 
of  romance  rather  than  history  that  we  have  no 
reliable  evidence  of  the  actual  existence  of  such 
a personage.  I believe  fully  in  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  Britain  in  ancient  Roman  times, 
in  that  of  a Bishop  at  London,  and  consequently 
of  churches  in  this  remote  period  ; but  we  may 
dismiss  the  record  of  the  foundation  of  St. 
Peter’s-upon-Cornhill  at  this  time  as  being  to» 
uncertain  for  service  in  our  inquiry.  The  relics 
of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  Roman  times 
which  have  come  down  to  us  consist  of  personal 
ornaments,  some  plates  of  metal  marked  with 
the  Chi  Rho,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  like.  They  are  few  in  number,  but  are 
important  in  their  evidence.  The  reference  te 
St.  Peter’s  may  be  the  dim  indication  of  a 
remote  tradition,  similar  to  that  which  points 
to  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  cathedral  on 
the  site  of  the  present  building  beneath  whose 
shadow  we  are  gathered.  There  is  another 
tradition  worthy  of  passing  remark.  Stow 
relates  that  the  descriptive  “ Staining”  attached 
to  the  Church  of  Allhallows,  Mark-lane,  was  in 
consequence  of  the  building  being  erected 
originally  of  stone,  when  so  many  others  wero 
of  wood.  Stow  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
discussions  among  ourselves  as  to  the  erection 
or  non-erection  of  stone  churches  in  Saxon 
times,  and  his  record  of  what  was  thought  in 
his  day  to  be  the  reason  for  this  name  is  of 
interest  to  us,  as  marking  a state  of  things 
likely  to  have  existed  in  the  City,  but  only  in 
early  times.* 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

This  was  the  title  of  a lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on  Thursday 
evening,  April  16th,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Eegent-street,  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  he  had  no  doubt  the  lecture  to  be  read  that 
evening  would  be  an  interesting  one.  It  was 
upon  a very  interesting  subject,  but  he  was  told 
that  it  was  upon  architecture  generally,  and  not 
upon  that  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  par- 
ticular. Architecture  generally  concerned  all ; 
it  concerned  them  in  their  homes,  and  in  their 
walks  abroad,  and  in  the  character  of  the- 
nation.  It  concerned  them  in  their  homes 
because,  unless  their  homes  were  made  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  by  their  surroundings,  a 
great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  their  lives  must 
necessarily  be  curtailed.  It  concerned  them  very 
much  in  their  walks  abroad,  because  there  was 
nothing  more  miserable  than  to  see,  as  they 
were  obliged  to  see  in  some  parts  of  London, 
miserable  designs  most  miserably  carried  out. 
One  of  the  tortures  of  his  life  was  to  walk 
through  some  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  where 
one  could  see  street  after  street  of  houses,  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  working  classes  or  mechanics, 
— people  who  ought  to  be  instruc  ted  in  the  know- 
ledge of  architecture,  and,  at  any  rate,  ought 
not  to  have  things  put  before  them  that  were 
miserable  specimens  of  bad  taste.  If,  however, 
one  walked  through  streets  where  there  were 
beautiful  buildings  designed  by  good  archi- 
tects, and  where  mind  was  clearly  shown  in  every 
detail  as  well  as  in  the  main  outline  of  the 
work,  then  they  had  something  which  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  upon,  and  which  added  to  the 
charm  of  their  walks  through  the  streets.  He 
often  thought  how  little  architects  were  pro- 
perly considered  in  that  matter.  There  was 
* To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 
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no  greater  benefactor  than  a great  architect.  | much,  it  must  be  understood.  People  nowadays 
He-  was  a benefactor  to  every  person  who  | who  spoke  of  architecture  spoke  of  it  dis- 


walked  along  the  streets.  What  would  London 
have  been  if  such  a man  as  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  had  not  been  living  at  the  time  when  the 
Fire  occurred  ? Where  would  have  been  the 
beautiful  towers  and  spires  of  London  ? Where 
would  have  been  that  wonderful  view, — the  most 
beautiful  City  view  he  knew  of,  and  which  he 
did  not  think  was  to  be  surpassed  anywhere  in 
Europe, — the  view  looking  up  Ludgate-hill,  with 
the  beautiful  spire  of  St.  Martiu’s,  Ludgate, 
backed  by  the  magnificent  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  as 
the  culminating  point?  In  the  City  of  London 
there  was  as  fine  a collection  of  towers  and  spires 
<as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  world.  However,  such 
a man  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  not  arise  in 
every  century.  In  the  present  century,  when 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned,  there 
was  fortunately  a Barry  to  come  forward  to 
/produce  that  magnificent  palace  at  Westminster. 
People  might  and  did  quarrel  with  it,  still  it 
was  a magnificent  building.  TheD,  again,  the 
completion  of  Somerset  House,  towards  Wel- 
lington-street,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  done  in  this  century,  according  to  his 
■idea.  Then  there  was  the  beautiful  building 
of  the  University  of  Loudon,  which  was  one  of 
the  finest  Classical  buildings  of  modern  times. 
Having  mentioned  several  other  buildings,  the 
Chairman  concluded  by  saying  that  the  subject 
of  architecture  was  one  of  the  most  important 
that  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  Aitchison  in  the  course  of  his  lecture 
•remarked  that  Sir  H.  Wotton  said  that  “ Archi- 
tecture can  want  no  commendation  where  there 
are  noble  men,  or  noble  minds."  Architecture  was 
looked  upon  in  England  with  very  different  eyes 
to-day  to  what  it  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  finest  buildings 
never  excited  enthusiasm,  rarely  even  grati- 
tude. No  fine  art  existed  unless  there  was  an 
effective  desire  for  it ; and  for  architecture  there 
was  the  greatest  indifference.  If  architecture 
was  to  be  excellent  there  must  be  a general  and 
passionate  desire  for  it ; and  amongst  the 
architects  a keen  desire  for  appreciation  and 
honour^  and  “ that  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,  ’ fame,  must  be  the  incentives.  It  was 
just  possible  some  of  the  fine  arts  might  be 
cultivated  for  personal  delight.  To  fiud  the 
materials  to  follow  the  pictorial  arts  was 
within  the  means  of  all ; and  a lump  of  clay 
for  modelling  was  easily  obtained  by  the 
votary  of  sculpture.  But  that  could  hardly  be 
the  case  with  architecture,  because  that  was 
an  especially  costly  art,  and  could  only  bo  in- 
dulged in  by  wealth}  persons  and  States,  but 
when  once  embodied  it  could  be  enjoyed  by 
•everybody  for  nothing.  Man  was  a thought- 
less, selfish,  ungrateful  creature,  for  many  of 
his  greatest  benefactors  had  begged  their  bread. 
Homer  to  wit.  Many  of  the  different  arts  that 
made  up  architecture  could  to  some  extent  be 
understood  by  the  present  luxurious,  practical, 
and  prosaic  generation.  For  example,  the 
public  could  understand  the  advantage  of  a 
building  not  falling  down  ; that  it  was  not  de- 
formed by  cracks  and  bulging  ; that  it  was  well 
lighted,  and  could  be  easily  and  thoroughly 
warmed.  It  was  the  appreciation  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  its  treatment  that  he  wished 
to  enlarge  upon.  There  was  no  fear  of 
the  Englishman  of  to-day  not  being  keenly 
•alive  to  anything  that  would  touch  his 
pocket.  Architecture  meant  the  rhythmical 
•arrangement  of  the  exterior  of  a building,— -the 
•proper  proportion  of  parts  to  each  other 
and  of  parts  to  the  whole,  the  proper  alterna- 
tion ot  light  and  shade,  the  impressiveness  or 
picturesqueness  of  the  whole  outline  from 
various  points  of  view,  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior  m proper  proportions.  When  all  this 
was  done  and  done  well,  they  had  good  archi- 
tecture j but  each  age  had,  or  should  have,  its 
own  pecuhar  ideal.  So  far  ns  he  could  see,  the 
civilised  world  for  some  time  past  has  had  no 
•-deal,  and  consequently  the  architects  could  not 
■produce  it . i he  leaders  of  architectural  criticism 
were  like  the  political  leaders  in  the  sister 
islo,  they  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  but 
they  were  determined  to  have  it.  Archi- 
tecture had  always  sprung  from  something, 

but  TV  T0/  a tent'  aud  hatl  been 
ut  slowly  modified,  improved,  and  perfected. 

^UieT  ■ ““a  t0  hia  heart  t°  »ee  the 
mak  L „TS>an  de,siri”g  architecture,  and 

Smnheit  P ,mmd  what  woald  ut»  — 
most  im7’  graDdet;r’  or  picturesqueness.  The 
for  LX  th“g  f°r  arrbitecture  was 
people  to  love  it,  and,  to  love  anything 


paragingly,  and  said  fcboy  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and,  they  might  well  add,  they  cared  less. 
A good  idea  of  what  is  the  fate  of  archi- 
tecture iu  the  present  day  is  that  people 
only  ask  if  they  can  get  their  work  done  at 
current  prices.  They  all  knew  the  miserable 
pittance  a grateful  country  paid  Sir  Charles 
Barry  for  a labour  of  twenty-five  years,  40,000i. 
Few  living  architects  were  known  by  name  out- 
side their  own  profession,  and  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  a knight  among  them,  but  if  there 
were  he  obtained  the  title  in  return  for  political 
assistance.  Few  men  who  could  afford  to  build  a 
house  did  so;  thoy  bought  or  hired  a ready-made 
one.  The  wretched  leasehold  system  went  some 
way  to  make  London  the  most  common-place 
capital  in  Europe,  for  who  would  give  time, 
money,  and  thought  to  a place  when  it  must 
lapse  to  a stranger  ? Styles  were  only  the 
expression  of  what  people  liked  at  a certain 
epoch.  Each  generation  of  architects  acquired 
more  skill  and  endeavoured  to  keep  closer  to 
the  changes  of  its  day.  They  had  had  the 
Gothic  revival,  which  had  done  excellent  service, 
but  it  was  doomed  from  the  first  to  be  but 
ephemeral.  Whether  they  were  to  have  good 
work,  or  whether  they  were  to  have  bad  work, 
must  be  left  for  the  present  or  future  genera- 
tion to  decide.  Until  the  public  knew  what 
they  wanted,  and  until  they  learned  to  like 
something,  how  was  it  possible  to  invent  any- 
thing for  people’s  delight  ? The  public,  by  its 
ignorance  and  apathy,  lost  one  of  the  taste- 
ful pleasures  of  life.  Music  and  Architec- 
ture both  suggested  to  men  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, that  might  bo  more  important  than 
words.  It  was  impossible  to  give  a reason  why 
certain  proportions  gave  pain  or  disgust ; why 
others  raised  no  emotion,  while  others  gave 
delight.  There  were  many  fine  buildings  in 
London.  The  much-abused  National  Gallery 
was  beautiful  in  iu  its  central  portion,  and  the 
Reform  Club  was,  perhaps,  the  most  perfectly 
proportioned  building  in  Europe.  To  render 
architecture  perfect  it  must  be  associated 
with  sculpture  and  painting.  St.  Paul’s 
and  Westminster  Abbey  were  the  epitome 
of  London;  the  Pyramids,  of  Egypt;  St. 
Peter’s,  of  modern  Rome  ; and  Sta.  Sophia, 
of  Constantinople.  When  the  glory  and  great- 
ness of  a city  had  passed  away,  nothing  so 
forcibly  romindod  people  of  its  former  magni- 
ficence than  the  architecture  of  its  build- 
ings. Architecture  was  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  national  life,  but  it  seemed  in 
the  present  day  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  small  villas 
lately  built  in  London  were  more  tasteful 
than  they  have  been  since  Mediaeval  days.  The 
striking  characteristic  of  modern  buildings 
was  their  flimsiness.  They  appeared  to  be 
built  for  temporary  use,  and  a few  years  would 
see  them  in  ruins,  were  it  not  for  the 
fostering  hand  of  man.  They  all  bore  marks 
of  having  been  built  for  one  man’s  lifetime, 
after  which  they  would  pass  away.  As  to 
churches  in  good  Queen  Anne’s  time,  they  were 
expensive  structures,  costing  as  much  as  noble- 
men’s mansions ; while  nowadays  they  were 
ittle  better  than  sheds  of  rubble.  It  was 
almost  a desecration  to  call  some  of  the  present 
buildings  churches,  for  they  only  offered  a 
place  for  prayer,  rest,  and  shelter  for  one 
day  in  the  week.  England  was  said  to  be 
richer  than  she  ever  was  before ; but  one  was 
nclined  to  doubt  it  under  the  circumstances. 
They  heard  of  colossal  fortunes  being  made  in 
manufacture,  but  what  did  the  rich  do  with 
their  money  ? It  took  three  years’  income  of  a 
labourer  to  build  him  a good  cottage  ; yet  what 
millionaire  could  point  to  a house  in  London 
that  had  cost  him  three  years’  income  ? Then, 
again,  this  country  had  a national  income  of 
80,000,0001. ; but  in  the  last  fifty  years  had  one 
year’s  income  been  expended  per  annum  upon 
public  buildings  ? In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  re- 
marked that  he  was  afraid  they  would  say  they 
had  heard  nothing  about  the  nineteenth-century 
architecture  ; but  they  must  blame  the  printer 
for  that,  and  not  him,  as  he  never  said  a word 
about  the  nineteenth-century  architecture,  and 
never  intended  to  say  a word  about  it. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  they  had  heard 
a very  interesting  lecture  on  architecture,  and 
Mr.  Aitchison  had  told  them  some  home  truths. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  (Hon.  Secretary), 
thought  Mr.  Aitchison  had  said  a great  deal  about 
nineteenth-century  architecture,  and  they  might 
look  forward  much  more  hopefully  as  to  what 


the  architecture  of  the  next  century  would  1: 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  nation  could  n 
do  without  architects.  He  fully  endorsed  wh 
the  lecturer  had  said  as  to  the  nature  of  t 
building  of  some  of  the  churches  in  the  countri 
No  house  was  built  now  unless  it  was  made  ? 
appear  with  some  style,  and  shopkeepers  vh 
with  each  other  in  making  their  shops  loi 
pretty.  The  result  was  there  was  an  amour 
of  display  in  some  of  them  which  augured  ve? 
well  for  what  would  be  done  a little  later  o 
If  they  contrasted  old  buildings  that  we; 
erected  at  the  commencement  of  the  centmi 
with  those  of  the  present  day,  what 
difference  there  was.  Then,  again,  at  tl 
present  day,  good  materials  were  used,  au 
they  wore  not  content  with  cement  and  shai 
marble  and  things  of  that  kind,  such 
remembered  being  used  thirty  years  ago.  Arch 
tects  must  be  content  with  small  things.  Thei 
were  not  days  for  building  cathedrals  or  gran 
mansions,  so  they  must  be  content  with  tl 
small  fish  that  were  floating  about  in  the  preset 
waters. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
Mr.  Aitchison,  which  was  seconded  by  MI 
Edmeston,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Aitchison  replied,  and  the  proceeding 
terminated. 


(Illustrations. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  ALCAZAR  OF' 
SEGOVIA. 


| HE  subjects  of  the  two  double-page  inli 
J photos  which  we  give  this  week, — tbt 
Alcazar,  Segovia,  and  the  Cathedral  (1 


the  same  city, — will  be  found  described  am 
commented  upon  at  some  length  in  the  articl 
entitled  “ Notes  in  Spain,  Architectural  am 
Historical,”  printed  on  a preceding  pag<| 

(See  p.  577.) 


BLOCK  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  GREAT 
TOWER-STREET,  E.C. 

This  block  of  buildings  has  been  recent! 
erected  by  the  City  of  London  Real  Properti 
Company  (Limited)  in  Great  Tower-street  am 
Mincing-lane  for  office  purposes. 

The  premises  are  five  stories  in  height,  ani 
have  frontages  to  Great  Tower  - street  ant 
Mincing-lane  of  147  ft.  and  83  ft.  respectively 
The  street  fronts  are  constructed  of  red  sand 
stono,  supported  on  pilasters  and  plinths 
polished  grey  and  red  Aberdeen  granite.  There 
are  main  entrances  in  both  streets,  and  sub 
sidiary  entrances  to  the  ground-floor  offices  i 
the  Great  Tower-street  front. 

The  basements  facing  the  streets  are  we) 
lighted  and  used  as  offices. 

The  staircases  are  of  ironwork  with  Craigleitl 
stone  steps  and  landings.  The  dado  on  the  stair 
and  in  the  corridors  is  formed  with  glazed  tile! 
of  suitable  pattern  and  colour.  The  buildin] 
roofed  with  Broseley  tiles. 

There  is  a large  amount  of  ironwork  used  ii 
the  construction. 

There  are  lavatories  in  various  parts  of  thil 
building;  and  water  and  gas  are  laid  on  t< 
almost  every  room.  The  building  is  well  lighted 
in  every  part. 

It  has  been  constructed  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr! 
Edwin  A.  B.  Crockett;  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  E.  Lawrance  & Sons,  whose  genera; 
foreman  was  Mr.  Chandler. 


NEW  SHOPS,  GUN-STREET,  READING. 


These  buildings,  of  which  we  give  a geome-t| 
trical  elevation,  have  recently  been  erecte&l 
from  the  design  and  under  the  supervision  ofq 
Mr.  Ravenscroft,  of  Reading;  Mr.  Searle,  ofq 
tho  same  town,  being  the  builder. 

The  work  has  been  substantially  and  satis-f 
factorily  carried  out,  and  the  street  front,  com-a 
posed  chiefly  of  red  rubbing  bricks  and  Lutoni) 
bricks,  has  been  very  carefully  executed ; the) 
whole  of  the  mouldings  and  carved  portions) 
being  executed  by  hand. 

Internally,  these  buildings  are  fitted  with  lifts! 
and  other  business  appliances ; and  the  shops  ' 
are  warmed  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  venti-i 
lated  by  shafts  carried  up  in  the  chimney-; 
stacks,  &c. 

The  total  cost  of  the  two  shops  amounted  to  • 
just  over  2,200Z. 
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OLD  LONDON  CHURCHES. 

The  two  view’s  of  Old  Loudon  Churches  are 
riven  in  connexion  with  the  paper  on  the  subject 
>y  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  part  of  which  is  printed 
n this  number  [p.  580],  and  the  remainder  ol 
vhich  will  appear  in  our  next,  accompanied  b-v 
wo  other  views  of  churches  referred  to,  repro- 
luced,  like  the  present  ones,  from  old  en- 
'ravings. 

The  view  of  Allhallows-on-the-Wall  is  taken 
i-om  the  series  of  engravings  published  in  1740, 
>y  R.  West  and  W.  H.  Toms,  and  engraved  by 
I'oms.  A tolerably  full  description  of  the 
church  from  Toms’s  book  was  quoted  by  Mr. 
Jrock,  in  his  paper,  and  for  convenience  we 
ransfer  it  to  this  portion  of  our  columns  : — 
“Allhallows-on-the-Wall.  This  church  is  so- 
iled as  being  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and 
ituated  on  the  north  side  of  London,  a little 
asterly  from  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  is  in  the 
vard  of  Broad-street,  but  the  parish  is  in  the 
yards  of  Broad-street,  Bishopsgate,  and  Lime- 
treet.  When  it  was  first  built  I find  not,  but 
'20 1.  was  laid  out  on  it  in  the  year  1627. 

II.  It  is  of  the  Gothic  and  Tuscan  orders, 
,nd  not  having  been  consumed  by  the  late  Fire, 
3 not  so  beautiful  as  those  that  are  wholly  new 
rected. 

III.  The  church  being  pretty  old  and  not 
arge,  the  wainscot  is  not  so  considerable  as 
ome  others,  but  it  is  well  paved,  and  at  the  vv. 
nd  is  a small  gallery  (whose  front  is  adorned 
rith  shields  and  their  compartments),  elevated 
n small  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  which 
ms  new  beautified  in  the  year  1699,  at  the 
harge  of  the  parish.  At  the  altar,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Creed  are 
one  in  black,  with  Moses  on  the  north  and 
Laron  on  the  south  side  of  the  Decalogue,  finely 
iainted,  all  under  a Cornish,  in  the  middle 
thereof  are  the  Queen’s  Arms,  carved  and  put 
p at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners,  and  the 
I’hole  new  beautified,  in  the  year  1703.  And  a 
ttle  sly.  [southerly]  from  this  altar-piece  is  a 
iece  of  antiquity,  being  the  Commandment 
one  in  an  old  character,  with  glass  before  them, 
i a triangular  frame,  nearly  5 foot  high. 

4.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  a large 
ible  of  the  benefactors  to  the  poor,  well  done 
i gold  upon  black.  Mr.  Cromshaw  gave  50 1. 
)r.  Lewis,  the  late  Rector,  40Z.,  and  there 
re  24  others,  many  of  whom  gave  near  the  last- 
lentioned  sum.  And  close  by  this  table  is  a 
ery  large  piece  of  painting  upon  Cloth  in  a 
:rong  frame,  the  Effigies  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
ring  on  her  Tomb  with  the  Ensigns  of  Royalty 
nd  two  golden  Lyons,  one  at  her  Head,  the 
ther  at  her  Feet,  which  piece  was  there  placed 
i Memory  of  that  Queen,  as  being  (when 
live)  a nursing  Mother  to  the  Protestant 
[lurches. 

Upon  which  piece  are  these  lines  : — 

* Read  but  her  Reign,  The  Princess  might  have  been 
For  Wisdom,  call’d  Nicaulis,  Sheba’s  Queen. 

Against  Spain’s  Holofernes,  Judith  she, 

Dauntless  gain’d  many  a glorious  Victory. 

Not  Deborah  did  her  in  Fame  excel. 

She  was  a Mother  to  our  Israel ; 

An  Esther,  who  her  Person  did  engage 
To  Save  her  People  from  the  Publick  Rage  ; 

Chaste  Patroness  of  true  Religion, 

In  court  a saint,  in  Field  an  Amazon ; 

Glorious  in  Life,  deplored  in  her  Death, 

8he  was  unparallel’d  Elizabeth. 

Yea.  Mo.  Days. 

Born  anno  1534  ) ("Reigned  44  4 17. 

Crowned  anno  1559  j [ Dyed  anno  1602.’ 

V.  The  altitude  of  this  church  is  about  21  foot ; 

} length,  80;  and  breadth,  26.  And  the 
tight  of  the  tower  is  about  50  foot,  wherein  are 
bells  to  ring  a peal,  besides  a small  one, 
lich  isused  to  ringing  the  People  to  Prayers, 
d therefore  called  the  Saints  bell.” 

It  goes  on  to  give  the  name  of  the  (then) 
mm  bent,  the  tithes,  the  name  of  the  then 
jturer,  stating  that  here  are  prayers  every 
ednesday,  Friday,  and  holy  day  at  eleven 
dock.  It  gives  the  composition  of  the  vestry, 
mtions  the  names  of  the  streets,  alleys,  and 
arts,  and  concludes  by  stating  that  the  number 
houses  is  300. 

3t.  Dunstan-in-the-West,  the  other  church 
istrated,  was  removed  only  about  fifty  years 
3.  It  was  taken  down  to  widen  Fleet-street, 
t Mr.  Brock  states  that  its  foundations  are 
[1  there. 


Cambrian  Archeological  Society. — This 
sietv  will  make  Newport  its  headquarters  in 
igust  next.  Lord  Tredegar  is  to  be  the 
isldent,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Roberts  the  local 
retarv. 


ON  RENDERING  WOOD  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES  NON-INFLAMMABLE* 

The  rendering  of  wood  for  house  construction 
non-inflammable  should  be  a subject  of  great 
interest  to  all.  There  is,  however,  little  infor- 
mation obtainable  from  published  works,  though 
small  hints  on  the  subject  may  be  sometimes 
met  with  in  encyclopedias,  &c.  The  preserva- 
tion of  wood  from  rot  may  be  found  treated  of 
in  several  books,  which  contain  also  information 
on  the  physical  construction  of  timbers,  the 
various  preservative  solutions,  and  the  methods 
of  injection  and  impregnation.  On  all  these 
points  full  information  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
matter. 

Timber  structures  are  often  a necessary  evil, 
either  from  fear  of  earthquakes  or  from  scarcity 
of  other  material,  either  for  the  entire  building 
or  for  the  roofs  only.  I especially  allude  to 
Japan,  China,  South  America,  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America,  and  Jamaica,  in  which 
last  the  roofs  are  of  shingles  of  willow,  a very 
absorptive  wood,  and,  therefore,  easily  treated 
with  chemicals  for  resistance  to  fire.  Let  us 
see,  then,  how  these  wooden  buildings  may  be 
preserved  from  destruction  by  fire  in  the  best 
and  cheapest  manner,  remembering  always  that 
though  a single  house  so  treated  would  not 
blaze,  yet  if  in  the  midst  of  a large  conflagra- 
tion it  would  be  carbonised  and  thus  destroyed, 
so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a block  of 
prepared  houses  together  in  order  to  stem  the 
tide  of  fire  in  a large  timber-built  town.  This 
might  be  done  by  Government  order,  by  arrange- 
ment between  the  house-owners,  or  by  a fire 
insurance  company.  The  reduction  in  insurance 
rates  alone  would  pay  a handsome  interest  on 
the  first  outlay. 

Let  us,  then,  pass  the  various  processes  in 
review,  with  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
fully  set  out,  aod  with  their  capabilities  for 
preserving  textile  fabrics  as  well  as  timber  from 
fire. 

Should  it  be  decided  to  impregnate  the  wood 
with  chemicals  this  can  be  done,  or  a superficial 
coating  over  the  wood  may  be  applied  of  fire- 
proof and  waterproof  paint,  or  both,  though 
many  prefer  the  internal  woodwork  plain.  Any 
preservative  used  in  external  situations  should 
not  be  liable  to  be  washed  out  by  the  rain.  How 
far  those  non-inflammable  salts  which  unite 
chemically  with  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  the 
wood  are  capable  of  resisting  wet  it  is  difficult 
to  say  with  certainty,  but  there  are  some, 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  further  on,  which 
do  effectually  resist  both  water  and  soap. 

Again,  it  must  be  a sine  qxid  non”  that,  what- 
ever the  fireproofing  material  may  be,  it  must  be 
one  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire, 
does  not  give  off  injurious  or  suffocating  smoke. 

Also,  if  the  impregnation  of  the  timber  is  to 
be  thorough,  i.e.,  through  the  whole  of  the 
wood,  it  would  be  most  advantageously  done 
whilst  the  wood  is  green,  and  the  sap  uncon- 
gealed, otherwise  the  tubes  become  clogged, 
and  the  injection  of  the  chemicals  extends  only 
to  a certain  depth  in  the  wood  if  the  latter  is 
dry. 

Impregnating  the  timber  when  green,  and 
operating  on  large  balks,  would  perhaps  be 
more  economical  than  upon  smaller  pieces  when 
cut  up,  but  the  salts  are  said  to  cause  shortness 
of  grain,  so  that  it  might  be  difficult  with  the 
ordinary  hand-saw  to  cut  out  the  finer  kinds  of 
woodwork  used  for  interiors.  Lastly,  if  the 
woodwork  is  impregnated  when  green,  the  solu- 
tion acts  chemically  on  the  sap,  and  destroys 
the  germs  of  rot.  Uf  course,  the  “shortness” 
of  the  wood  caused  by  salts  applies  to  balks, 
whether  prepared  when  green  or  well-seasoned. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  tree 
itself,  Dr.  Boucherie  considers  that  no  con- 
nexion exists  laterally  between  the  vertical  sap- 
bearing  tubes,  as  is  shown  by  applying  a coloured 
solution  under  a moderate  pressure  to  certain 
tubes  at  one  end  of  a felled  tree,  when  the 
same  tubes  at  the  other  end  of  the  tree,  and 
only  those,  become  coloured,  and  a pattern  such 
as  the  name  FARADAY  so  injected  was  found 
perfect  at  any  point  of  the  tree  where  a cross 
section  was  made.  Langton,  however,  points 
out  that  “ in  timber  creosoted  under  pressure 
the  creosote  penetrates  between  1 in.  and  2 in.,” 
showing  that  there  is  some  lateral  connexion, 
although  so  slight  that  if  required  to  be  done 

* A paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rymer- Jones,  Memb. 
Inst.C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mr.  John  Ryiner-Joues,  Memb. 
Inst.Tel.E.,  read  before  ihe  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
I neers’  Society  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst. 


thoroughly  the  injection  should  take  place  from 
the  ends. 

Although  the  solutions  used  generally  for  the 
preservation  of  timber  from  rot  need  not  be  the 
ones  best  suited  for  rendering  the  same  fire- 
proof, yet  the  methods  of  application  are 
similar. 

The  soft  woods,  such  as  Scotch  pine  and 
spruce,  are  usually  best  suited  for  treatment, 
their  grain  being  coarse,  the  annular  rings  far 
apart,  and  the  tissue  soft  and  capable  of  great  ab- 
sorption, rendering  them,  when  prepared,  more 
lasting  than  closer  grained  woods,  owing  to  the 
density  of  fibre  not  permitting  the  latter  to  be 
thoroughly  impregnated.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  use  the  cheap  quickly-grown  woods,  the 
processes  for  rendering  them  non-inflammable 
at  once  preserving  them  from  rot  and  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  worms. 

The  idea  in  the  ordinary  methods  adopted 
for  preserving  timber  from  rot  is  to  introduce 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  some  salt  which, 
uniting  chemically  with  the  albumen  of  the  sap, 
shall  convert  it  into  an  insoluble  compound. 
The  best  known  of  these  methods  are  Burnet- 
tising,  Kyanising,  and  Boucherising. 

Burnettising  consists  in  impregnating  the 
timber  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  of 
the  strength  of  one  of  the  salt  to  thirty  parts 
of  water. 

Kyanising  consists  of  impregnating  with 
chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate). 
The  treatment  by  both  these  processes  con- 
sists in  immersion  in  open  tanks  or  more 
thoroughly  by  pressure  of  110  lb.  to  150  lb. 
to  an  inch  in  closed  wrought-iron  cylinders ; 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  these  methods 
are  so  good  as  Boucherising,  as  by  them  it  is 
necessary  to  force  the  solution  into  the  wood 
at  right  angles  to  its  tubes  thereby  injuring  its 
strength  and  letting  the  sap  which  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  decay  remain,  the  coagulation  of 
the  albumen  at  any  material  depth  below  the 
surface  being  a matter  of  doubt,  whilst  the  cost 
to  obtain  even  that  amount  of  saturation  would, 
cceteris  paribus,  point  to  the  Boucherising  method 
of  injection  as  most  suitable  to  our  purpose. 
In  this,  newly-cut  green  timber  (coarse-grained 
is  most  suitable),  before  the  bark  is  removed, 
is  exposed  at  the  end  (either  end  will  do)  to  a 
slight  pressure  from  a liquid  column  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (1  lb.  of  sulphate  to  5 gallons  of  water 
or  1 to  100  by  weight,  allowing  0 35  lb.  of  sul- 
phate to  1 cu.  ft.  of  timber)  arranged  in  a tank 
25  ft.  to  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  log.  The 
liquid  drives  the  sap  before  it  and  forms 
chemical  combinations  which  preserve  the 
wood  from  decay.  The  sooner  this  is  done  after 
felling  the  better,  as  the  resinous  substances 
rapidly  harden  and  prevent  the  movement  of  the 
liquid  salt  through  the  pores.  The  plant  required 
is  small  and  easily  erected  close  to  where  the 
wood  is  cut,  and  can  be  quickly  shifted  to  a 
fresh  situation.  The  time  for  the  appearance 
of  the  liquid  at  the  top  of  the  log  is  from  two 
to  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  drops  into  gutters 
placed  to  catch  it,  and  is  pumped  up  into  the 
cistern  to  be  used  again.  About  three  days 
are  required  for  a 25  ft.  log,  and  the  process  is 
complete  when  every  portion  of  the  top  of  the 
log  is  found  to  be  saturated  : this  is  known  to 
be  completed  when  a brown  stain  is  left  on 
timber  by  the  application  of  a piece  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  The  cost  of  the  process  with 
sulphate  of  copper  is  about  2£d.  per  cube  foot 
for  logs  25  ft.  long.  It  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  heartwood,  which  is  more 
durable  under  ordinary  circumstances,  has,  in 
Boucherised  timbers,  rotted,  leaving  the  im- 
pregnated sap  wood.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  free  as 
possible  from  iron,  but  as  it  is  usually  pre- 
sent in  some  degree  it  is  as  well  to  make  a 
saturated  solution,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  as  long  as 
possible  so  as  to  allow  the  iron  to  deposit  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  after  which  it  may  be 
diluted.  If  the  solution  is  too  strong  it  is 
liable  to  contract  the  sap  vessels  and  to 
crystallise  at  their  ends.  The  water  must  be 
free  from  lime  and  perfectly  clear.  If  it  con- 
tains lime  it  is  as  well  to  add  a little  sul- 
phuric acid  to  precipitate  it,  and  either  allow 
it  to  settle  or  filter  the  water  through  sand,  for 
even  the  slightest  cloudiness  interferes  with 
the  injection. 

All  timber  when  treated  by  any  of  the  pre- 
servative processes  in  general  use  becomes 
“ short,” — that  is,  it  breaks  in  two  crosswise 
easily,  and,  when  impregnated,  its  tensile 
strength  becomes  impaired.  It  loses  when 
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dry  a portion  of  its  elasticity,  bnt  regains 
much  of  this  when  in  a moist  state.  The  short- 
ness is  easily  tested,  as,  on  trying  to  split  with 
an  axe  a piece  of  dry  preserved  timber  it  will 
be  found  that  the  axe  will  not  follow  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  This  seems  a reason  in  favour  of 
impregnating  the  wood,  and  especially  the 
smaller  pieces,  after  they  have  been  cut  and 
fitted  into  their  several  positions.  No  ungal- 
vanised iron  should  come  in  contact  with  wood 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  copper  (and  the 
same  point  must  be  considered  when  using 
other  salts),  otherwise  the  copper  of  the  solu- 
tion will  be  reduced  by  galvanic  action.  The 
sulphur  itself  is  injurious,  not  only  attacking  the 
galvanising  of  telegraph  stay  wires,  but  eating 
away  the  iron  itself,  showing  that  when  salts 
are  used  for  impregnating  wood,  some  protec- 
tion, such  as  paint  say,  must  be  used  to  pre- 
serve the  iron  fixings.  Kyanising  (chloride  of 
mercury)  is  equally  injurious.  Another  process 
of  preserving  wood  from  decay  is  by  using  borax 
to  neutralise  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  in 
the  wood.  This  is  also  a very  good  non-inflam- 
mable solution. 

We  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  methods 
of  preparing  wood  with  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride 
of  mercury,  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  particular, 
because  whatever  may  be  the  non-inflammable 
solution  selected  as  most  suitable,  some  such 
method  of  injection  will  be  necessary  if  the  im- 
pregnation is  required  to  be  other  than  merely 
superficial.  All  these  three  being  salts,  will  not 
only  preserve  the  wood  from  rot,  weather, 
insects,  and  worms,  but  will  to  a certain  degree 
render  it  non-inflammable  ; but  which  solution 
is  best,  wo  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
later  on.  We  may  at  once  put  chloride  of 
mercury  out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  very 
expensive,  and,  when  burned,  is  turned  into 
vapour  which  is  fearfully  suffocating.  Sul- 
phate of  copper  is  cheap,  and  free  from 
this  objection,  but  turns  the  wood  a bluish 
colour  when  the  surface  is  exposed  to  a damp 
air.  Chloride  of  zinc  and  borax,  the  other  two 
above-mentioned  processes,  preserve  from  decay 
and  flame,  and  might  be  used  for  injecting  gi-een 
timber.  But  at  present  let  us  go  through  the 
information  that  can  be  gathered  on  the  subject 
of  non-inflammable  compounds  and  solutions. 
Much  of  this  relates  to  rendering  fabrics  non- 
inflammable,  and  this  is  done  by  steeping  them 
in  almost  any  saline  solution.  Thus,  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics,  prepared  with  a solution  of 
borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nia, alum,  or  sal  ammoniac,  do  not  suffer  active 
combustion,  nor  burst  into  flame.  The  salts  act 
by  forming  a crust  of  incombustible  matter  on 
the  surface  of  the  fibres.  They  do  not,  however, 
prevent  the  carbonisation  of  the  material  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature.  For  ladies’ 
dresses,  1 oz.  of  alum  or  sal  ammoniac  to  the 
last  water  used  to  rinse  them  is  sufficient  for 
safety  from  fire ; a less  quantity  added  to  the 
starch  would  suffice.  None  of  the  above  are 
used  for  fine  muslins,  as  they  render  the  fabric 
harsh,  and  destroy  its  beauty.  Sulphate  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia  are  efficacious,  but  in- 
terfere with  the  ironing.  The  salt  which 
answers  all  conditions  is  tungstate  of  soda: 
steeped  in  a solution  of  20  per  cent,  of  this  salt, 
muslin  is  perfectly  non-inflammable  when  dry, 
and  the  saline  film  left  on  the  surface  is  of  a 
smooth  and  fatty  appearance,  like  talc,  easily 
ironed  and  adding  a richness  to  the  appearance 
of  the  material.  The  addition  of  a little  phos- 
phoric acid  or  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  tungstate 
is  recommended,  as  without  this  the  tungstate 
is  liable  to  undergo  a chemical  change,  and 
become  comparatively  insoluble.  For  a solu- 
tion of  tungstate  of  soda  of  minimum  strength 
dilute  a concentrated  solution  of  neutral  tung- 
state of  soda  to  a specific  gravity  of  1 1 1,  and 
then  add  3 per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda.  This 
solution  is  found  to  keep  and  answer  its  pur- 
pose well.* 


Hatfield. — On  the  10th  inst.  a public  hall, — 
a present  to  the  town  of  Hatfield  from  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury, — was  opened  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  The  hall  is  a building  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  of  red  brick,  with  moulded 
terra-cotta  ornaments.  A portion  has  been 
fitted  up  and  let  as  a restaurant,  while  another 
part  has  been  converted  into  a Conservative 
club.  In  the  remaining  portion  are  two 
reading-rooms  and  a billiard-room,  which  are 
to  be  public,  while  a hall  above  is  for  enter- 
tainments. The  building,  which  cost  2,000 1., 
is  from  plans  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Shillitoe,  of  Hatfield. 

* To  be  continued. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  New  Infirmary,  Workington.  The 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  of 
Carlisle  and  Workington,  for  the  new  Infirmary 
to  be  built  at  Workington,  have  been  selected 
by  the  building  committee.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Infirmary  Committee  held  last  week  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  plans  recommended  by 
the  building  committee,  and  Mr.  Oliver  was 
instructed  to  prepare  working  plans  and 
specifications  and  get  in  tenders  without 
delay. 

Longton  Board  Schools. — The  Longton  School 
Board,  having  invited  plans  for  two  sets  of 
schools  at  Normacott  and  Florence,  each  to 
accommodate  700  scholars,  twenty-three  sets  of 
plans  were  sent  in  for  the  Normacott  School, 
and  eighteen  sets  for  the  Florence  Schools.  No 
professional  referee  was  appointed.  We  are 
informed  that  the  successful  competitors  were 
— For  Normacott,  Mr.  T.  P.  Hulse,  of  Longton 
(motto  “Education”);  and  for  Florence,  M. 
John  Taylor,  of  Longton  (motto  “Fairplay”). 


ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  76th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  Viscount  Ilardinge  pre- 
siding. In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
“ Prosperity  to  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,” 
the  Chairman  said  that  during  the  past  year 
54  widows  and  14  orphans  had  received  an- 
nuities, amounting  in  all  to  1,1461.,  and  since 
the  institution  of  the  society  48,0001.  had  been 
distributed  in  relieving  widows  and  orphans  of 
artists  whose  circumstances  rendered  assistance 
necessary.  He  pleaded  for  increased  support 
to  the  fund,  so  that  the  amounts  of  the  an- 
nuities might  be  increased,  and  eloquently 
urged  the  claims  of  artists  upon  the  public, 
who,  however,  were  often  so  capricious  as  to 
disregard  the  merits  of  men  who  had  deservedly 
made  a name  as  artists. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope  (Pre- 
sident of  the  society),  whose  name  was  coupled 
with  the  toast,  in  responding  dwelt  upon  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  artist,  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession  helped  to  civilise,  to 
delight,  and  to  elevate  all  that  was  human. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  concluded  by  proposing 
the  health  of  the  Chairman. 

Viscount  Hardinge  having  briefly  replied,  the 
Secretary  announced  subscriptions  (including 
100  guineas  from  the  Queen)  amounting  to 
nearly  5001. 

Mr.  Coomber,  C.M.G.,  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  referred  to  the  growing  appreciation 
of  art  in  Australia.  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A., 
replied. 

Among  the  other  toasts  was,  “ The  Artists’ 
Annuity  Fund,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Maguire,  who  eulogised  the  services  rendered 
to  the  public  by  the  artists  of  the  pictorial 
press  in  recent  wars.  Unarmed,  except  with 
pencil  and  sketchbook,  those  artists  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  battle-field  in  order  that  people 
at  home  might  be  able  to  realise  the  gallant 
deeds  of  our  forces  in  action. 


HEREFORD  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

The  Hereford  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting 
a few  days  since,  increased  the  salary  of  the 
city  engineer  (Mr.  John  Parker)  by  lOOi.  per 
annum  from  the  1st  January  last,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  extra  work  performed  by  him  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  and  bills  of  quantities 
of  the  proposed  new  sewerage  works,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  is  20,0001.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  also  resolved  to  allow  him  an 
extra  assistant  during  the  progress  of  the 
works. 

Six  miles  of  new  outfall  sewers  will  be 
required,  and  there  will  be  erected  at  the 
pumping  - station  engine  and  boiler  houses, 
sludge-pressing  room,  coal  and  lime  stores, 
&c.,  in  addition  to  a covered  reservoir  to 
contain  550,000  gallons. 

The  average  quantity  to  be  treated  will  be 
H million  gallons  per  day,  and  the  settling- 
tanks  have  a united  surface-area  of  15,000  ft., 
the  precipitating  agents  being  lime  and  other 
chemicals.  The  effluent  water  will  be  further 
purified  after  leaving  the  tanks  by  being  passed 
over  a limited  area  of  land,  which  will,  for  that 


purpose,  be  deeply  under-drained.  Eleven  acres' 
have  already  been  purchased. 

The  sludge,  which  has  ever  been  the  bane  of 
all  defcecation  works  as  well  as  sewage  farms, i 
will  gravitate  by  an  underground  conduit  to  a 
covered  tank,  and  thence  will  be  conveyed: 
by  compressed  air  to  two  of  Johnson’s  sludge- 
presses,  which  will  at  once  deprive  the  sludge, 
of  88  per  cent,  of  its  water, — the  water  pass- 
ing back  to  the  tanks  for  re-treatment.  The 
residue  will  consist  of  pressed  cakes,  practically 
inodorous,  and  reduced  to  such  a condition  that: 
it  can  be  disposed  of  without  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood  on  farms,  upon  which  it  will  be 
used  as  manure,  the  sludge  difficulty  being  ini 
this  way,  at  small  cost,  reduced  to  a minimum.- 

The  contracts  will  be  let  in  May,  and  the 
whole  work  is  intended  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1886. 

Owing  to  an  extensive  bed  of  clean  gravel 
underlying  the  site  at  a few  feet  below  the 
surface,  concrete  will  enter  largely  into  the 
construction  of  the  storage  reservoir,  the  tanks, 
and  other  portions  of  the  buildings. 

There  will  be  provided  horizontal  expansive 
condensing  engines,  with  cylinders  16  in. 
diameter  by  33  in.  stroke,  each  driving  15  ini 
centrifugal  pumps,  vats,  &c.,  the  steam  being 
generated  by  a pair  of  Galloway’s  steel  boilers! 
18  ft.  by  6 ft.  each. 


A LAUDABLE  EXPERIMENT. 

On  Monday  afternoon  last  the  new  coffee 
tavern  and  workmen’s  dwellings  erected  by 
Messrs.  Chubb  in  connexion  with  their  works, 
Glengall-road,  Old  Kent-road,  London,  S.El 
were  formally  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
acting  for  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  wal 
prevented  from  attending  by  indisposition. 

The  buildings  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  E J 
Hoole,  F.lt.I.B.A.,  and  consist  of  a large  halll 
coffee  tavern,  reading-room,  kitchen,  and  re! 
tiring-rooms  upon  the  ground  floor.  Above! 
three  floors  of  dwellings  have  been  constructed,! 
consisting  chiefly  of  single  rooms,  so  groupein 
that  they  can  be  combined  without  alteration! 
into  two-roomed,  three-roomed,  or  four-roomed 
tenements,  according  to  the  various  require! 
ments  of  the  families  inhabiting  them.  Watefl 
is  obtainable,  and  a laundry  is  provided,  on. 
each  floor ; the  flat  roof  furnishes  an  ample; 
drying-ground.  The  various  floors  are  reached; 
by  York  stone  staircases  and  landings,  giving 
access  to  galleries  situated  behind  an  arcadei 
of  lofty  arches,  thus  forming  an  airy  verandah 
to  each  set  of  rooms.  Every  tenement  is 
furnished  with  coal-bin,  cupboard,  and  cooking! 
range. 

Returning  to  the  ground  floor,  the  hall,  named 
the  Queen’s  Hall,  is  capacious  enough  to  hold; 
300  people  when  used  for  meetings  and  corn! 
certs,  and  in  the  daytime  it  will  afford  dining' 
accommodation  for  half  that  number;  it  has 
a da'is  at  its  upper  end  which  will  be  serviceable 
when  the  hall  is  used  for  meetings  or  entertain! 
ments.  The  hall  is  88  ft.  in  length,  28  ft.  in 
width,  and  16  ft.  in  height.  Above  the  dado  the 
walls  are  of  red  brick,  with  panels  of  plaster,) 
upon  which  are  some  clever  silhouettes,  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  James  Allen,  the  subjects 
being  illustrative  of  agriculture,  the  working  of 
metals,  &c.  A panelled  ceiling  in  pine  com- 
pletes the  interior,  which  is  lighted  by  a lofty 
range  of  semi-circular  windows.  The  coffee 
tavern,  which  is  immediately  opposite  the 
principal  entrance,  can  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  hall  or  not  as  may  be 
desired.  The  reading  - room,  stocked  with 
newspapers  and  other  current  literature,  will*! 
no  doubt,  prove  very  popular.  The  floors  of 
the  hall,  reading-room,  and  coffee-bar  have 
been  laid  with  Mr.  Roger  L.  Lowe’s  (of  Farn- 
worth)  wood  block-flooring.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  extension  of  the  buildings  when  neces- 
sary. The  erection  of  this  building  was  not 
undertaken  before  the  firm  had  had  a confer- 
ence with  the  workpeople,  and  ascertained 
their  wishes  on  the  subject,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hall  and  coffee  tavern  will  be  in- 
trusted to  a committee  of  the  employes.  These 
premises,  too,  will  be  available  for  use  by  work- 
people employed  in  other  factories,  and  by  resi- 
dents in  the  neighbourhood.  The  various  clubs 
and  classes  already  formed  in  connexion  with 
the  works  will,  in  future,  have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  new  building. 

Sir  Richard  Cross  was  amongst  the  speakers, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  City  livery  com- 
panies would  do  well  to  devote  some  of  their 
wealth  in  the  provision  of  better  dwellings  for 
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SOANE  MEDALLION. 

Sir, — The  proofs  of  my  drawing  have  just  reached 


I felt  much  surprise  and  disappointment 
the  failure  of  the  pboto-lithograph  of  my  drawing 
iu  your  paper  ; but  it  was  with  much  greater  sur- 
prise that  I read  your  remarks  in  explanation  of  the 
failure. 

You  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  drawings 
were  not  made  with  a view  to  reproduction  as  photo- 
lithographs, and  that  photo  lithography  is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  the  aim  or  the  standard  of  such  work. 
If  the  failure  was  unintentional  and  not  anticipated, 
ought  you  not  to  have  stopped  the  publication  of 
the  drawing  altogether  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
throw  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  what  was  really 
the  fault  of  the  process  employed  ? If,  on  the  other 
hand,  your  original  object  was  to  illustrate  the 
unsuitability  of  photo-lithography  for  a particular 
style  of  work,  was  it  generous,  or  even  consistent 
with  common  fairness,  to  apply  for  my  drawings  for 
publication  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  to 
appear  as  ordinary  illustrations,  and  without  the 
slightest  warning  that  they  would  be  exhibited  as  a 
terrible  example  of  what  a drawing  intended  for 
photo-lithography  ought  not  to  bo  ? 

John  Thomson. 


By  F.  Lbwis  & Co. 

Soho — 160,  Wardour-street,  45  years,  ground-rent 

18/.  17s £410 

14,  Carlisle-street,  a profit  rental  of  401.  a year, 

term  7 years  160 

By  Inman,  Bhaep,  & Harrington. 
Commercial-road,  E. — 21,  Lueas-street,  7 years, 

ground-rent  51 45 

By  Nbwbon  & Harding. 

Notting-hill  — 132  to  142  even,  Portland-road, 

67  years,  ground-rent  10/ 810 

Holloway— 1,  Shakespearo-torrace,  “Tho  Lamb” 

Beer  House,  freehold  700 

2 and  3,  Shakespeare-terrace,  freehold  2,630 

7 and  8,  Niebolay-terraee,  freehold  620 

2,  Grenville-plaee.  freehold  720 

Hornsey -road— 43,  Hegina  road,  freehold  420 

Highbury-orescent — No.  18,  tomi  68  years,  ground- 

rent  15/.,  with  the  reversion  2,600 

April  16. 

By  Glasibr  & Sons. 

Portlaud-place — 28,  Weymouth-street,  26  years, 

ground-rent  64/ 1,620 

Putney— 117,  High-street,  83  years,  ground-rent  20/.  1,810 

83,  High-street,  89  years,  ground-rent  16/ 1,910 

April  17. 

By  Murrell  k Scobbll. 

West  Smithfidld,  Peter’s-lane— A freehold  site, 

area  4,735  ft 3,000 

Bedford-row — 8,  Henry-street,  14  years,  ground- 

rent  51.  5s 200 


April  25,  1885.] 


he  poor.  It  was  also  suggested  by  more  than 
ne  speaker  who  took  part  iu  the  proceedings 
hat  the  laudable  example  now  set  by  Messrs. 
Jhubb  might  very  well  be  copied  by  other  large 
mployers  of  labour. 

An  inspection  of  the  large  works  (covering 
wo  acres  of  ground)  followed,  and  much  that 
vas  of  interest  to  the  visitors  was  to  be  seen. 
Imorig  the  jobs  in  hand  is  a large  strong  room 
or  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 


LINE  OF  FRONTAGE. 

William  Ellis  was  summoned  at  the  Wands- 
vorth  Police-court  by  the  Wandsworth  District 
Joard  for  builning  beyond  the  general  line  of 
rontage  at  St.  John’s  Hill,  Wandsworth,  contrary 
o the  75th  section  of  25  & 26  Vie.,  cap.  102. 

Mr.  Young,  solicitor,  appeared  in  support;  and 
Jr.  Sheppard  defended. 

Mr.  Pilditch,  the  Board’s  Surveyor,  produced  the 
>lan  of  the  Superintending  Architect,  showing  the 
ine.  He  said  the  building,  which  was  a shop  front, 
jrojected  3 ft.  10  in.  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Sheppard  called  attention  to  a plan,  and  said 
here  were  bay-windows,  but  the  shop-front  did  not 
iroject  beyond  them. 

Mr.  Shiel  said  the  certificate  of  the  Superintend- 
ng  Architect  was  conclusive.  He  made  an  order 
or  so  much  of  the  building  as  projected  beyond  the 
line  to  be  pulled  down,  and  also  ordered  the  defendant 
o pay  51.  5s.  costs. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  before  Mr.  Justice  Day, 
he  case  of  Crosby  and  Others  v.  TheGlengall  Work- 
nen’s  Coffee  Palace  Co.  and  Another  has  been 
feard. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  trustees  of  a Primitive 
dethodist  Chapel  in  Manchester- road,  Poplar,  for 
in  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  Company 
.nd  the  builder  employed  by  them  from  building  on 
i piece  of  land  adjoining  the  chapel  so  as  to  obstruct 
he  ancient  lights  of  the  chapel  and  the  schoolroom 
leneath  it. 

The  wall  of  the  building  complained  of  had  already 
eached  a height  at  which  it  was  alleged  to  darken 
he  schoolroom  windows,  and  an  interim  injunction 
vas  granted  a year  ago  to  prevent  it  being  carried 
my  higher.  The  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  were  ad- 
bitted,  and  the  only  question  at  issue  was  whether  or 
'tot  the  plaintiffs’  light  was  substantially  interferred 
vith,  or  would  be  so  when  the  wall  was  completed. 
7he  evidence  was  of  the  usual  character  in  such 
lases,  but  tho  defendants  endeavoured  specially  to 
ely  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  to  face  the 
Vail  in  question  with  glazed  bricks,  by  which  means 
,ny  loss  of  direct  light  would  be,  to  some  extent  at 
east,  compensated  by  reflection,  and  counsel  also 
iontended  that  tho  question  whether  or  not  the 
liminution  of  light  was  substantial  must  be  decided 
i7ith  reference  to  the  use  to  which  the  schoolroom 
vas  put,  classes  being  held  there  only  twice  on 
lundays,  and  the  defendants  being  willing  to  under- 
ake not  to  carry  the  wall  any  higher  nor  to  injure 
he  chapel  itself. 

! Mr.  Justice  Day,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that 
he  lights  had  been,  interfered  with,  and  that  the 
ilaintiffs  were  entitled  to  the  relief  they  asked  for, 
nd  gave  judgment  accordingly  withcosts. 


' THE  EARL  OF  HARRINGTON  V.  THE  BUILDING 
SECURITIES  COMPANY. 

A MOTION  for  an  interim  injunction  to  restrain 
i be  defendants  from  continuing  to  build  the  Avenue 
Motel,  Northumberland-avenue,  was  heard  before 
Ir.  Justice  Pearson,  and  the  injunction  was 
►ranted. 

i:  The  surveyors  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  were 
Ir.  Thomas  Edward  Collcutt  and  Mr.  Banister 
lletcher.  The  counsel  were  Mr.  Cozens  Hardy, 
R.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Buckley. 


) COOKING  APPARATUS  FOR  LARGE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

f:  Sir,— I observe  in  your  last  issue  [p.  566]  an 
illustration  of  a “ patent  ” cooking  apparatus 
ucently  fitted  up  at  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse.  I 
Herewith  beg  to  enclose  the  contract  drawing  of  an 
s.most  idenlical  apparatus  designed  by  me  (upon 
aaptain  Warren’s  principle)  in  1872,  which  I fitted 
i?  at  the  new  Lambeth  Workhouse  in  1873,  and 
ilhich  has  been  at  work  there  ever  since.  I am 
Lout  to  fit  up  similar  apparatus  at  the  new  work- 
ouse  for  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union,  and 
n the  extension  of  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  of 
sue  parish  of  St.  George-in-the-East. 

Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle. 

V 2,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

April  23rd. 


Board  of  Trade  Surveyors. — The  name  of 
r.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  63,  Bishopsgate-street 
rithin,  has  been  placed  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
1st  of  surveyors  and  umpires. 


Mr.  Thomson  takes  us  a little  too  seriously, 
and  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  there  was  any 
“pretence”  in  the  matter.  We  wished  to  give 
a good  representation  of  his  drawings,  and  found 
his  method  had  rendered  it  impossible.  As  before 
said,  we  think  the  method  itself  a bad  one;  not  true 
“line-drawing.”  Our  experience  is  that  the  best  line- 
drawings  are  also  those  which  photolithograph  best. 
But  we  did  not  call  Mr.  Thomson’s  drawings  a 
“terrible  example”  or  an  “awful  warning”;  wo 
only  said  “ unfortunate,” — both  for  ourselves  and 
him. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


By  Crispin,  Moobe,  & Hollebone. 

Piccadilly — No.  199,  a profit  rental  of  226/.  a year 

for  17  years  1,810 

Leatherhead — 3,  Swiss  Cottages,  freehold  280 

9 and  10,  Poplar-road,  freehold  390 

By  Bakbr  & Sons. 

Chelmsford,  near— Chalk’s  Farm,'  containing  135a. 

Or.  6p.,  freehold  1,200 

Tilbury,  near — Part  of  “ Brickhouse  Farm,"  81a. 

f r.  17p.,  freehold 3,200 

An  enclosure  of  land,  54a.  3r.  30p.,  freehold  3,750 

An  enclosure  of  land,  94a.  3r.  17p.,  freehold  1,400 

Enclosures  of  land,  99a.  Or.  20p.,  freehold  3,115 

By  W.  B.  Hallbtt. 

Battersea— 22  and  24,  Granfield-street,  95  years, 

ground-rent  10/ 280 

King’s-cross — 10  and  12,  Wynford-road,  39  years, 

ground-rent  44/ 2C0 


April  13. 

C.  D.  Fibld  & Sons. 

Bermondsey — Nos.  54,  56,  and  58,  Tanner-street, 

freehold  £1,025 

Peckham— 2 to  8 even,  Ansdell-road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  16/ 1,065 

Rotherhithe— 2'1,  22,  and  34,  Swan -lane,  freehold...  n'n 
40,  Swan-lane ; and  90  and  92,  Albion-street, 

freehold  

80,  Rotherhithe-street,  freehold 

Brixton— 17,  Bonham-road,  82  years,  ground-rent 

71.  10s 

By  Beabd  & Son. 

Bayswater — 2,  Monmouth-road,  35  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  15s 625 

By  G.  A.  Bickebton. 

8toke  Newington— 41,  Kynaston-road,  90  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 

By  Walford  & Wilshin. 

Beckenham — 1 and  3,  Thesiger-road,  freehold  

Apbil  14. 

By  C.  Davbnpobt. 

One  Third  Share  in  the  Hoxton  House  Lunatic 
Asylum,  comprising  freehold  and  leasehold 

houses,  &c 

By  H.  N.‘ Newton  & Co. 

Oxford-street— The  lease  of  No.  4,  term  9fc  years  ...  1,450 
By  Dedenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  k Bridgewater. 
Clerkenwell — 10  and  11,  Arlington-street,  26  years, 

ground-rent  12/.  12s 649 

By  Rogbrs,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Belgravia—  3,  Ecclestcn  Houses,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  14/ 2,100 

Lower  Norwood — Ground-rents  of  36/.  a year, 

reversion  in  82  years  746 

By  Fleurbt  & Son. 

Pall  Mall— 6 and  19,  Crown-court,  freehold 2,500 

By  A.  Chancellor. 

Hem  el  Hempstead— Two  copyhold  houses,  with 

shops  750 

By  Hards,  Vaughan,  & Jknkinson. 
Commercial-road,  E.— 35,  Caroline-strcet,  freehold  490 

By  F.  Jolly  k Co. 

South  Hackney— 71,  Lauriston-road,  67  years, 

ground-rent  6/.  10s — 6o° 

75  and  77,  Lauriston-road,  57  years,  ground- 

rent  13/ 1»c0° 

April  15. 

By  H.  A.  Cox. 

King’s-cross- 3 and  4,  Canal-terrace,  57  years, 

ground-rent  

Bermondsey— 21  and  23,  Anchor-street,  77  years, 

ground-rent  670 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  & Co. 

Hackney— The  Residence,  “Brunswick  House,” 

81  years,  ground-rent  2d l.OCO 

Acton— 6,  Essex-road,  freehold  600 

By  E.  W.  Richardson. 

Old  Ford — 4,  Sutherland-road,  freehold  350 

Bv  Humphreys,  Skitt,  & Humphreys. 

Old  Kent-road-36,  38,  and  49,  Kender-street, 

freehold  • 810 

1 to  3,  Kender-grove,  freehold,  and  a ground-rent 

of  4/.  a year  650 

East  Greenwich— 42,  Warldridge-street,  33  years, 

ground-rent  2/ 

April  16. 

By  Walford  & Wilshin. 

Anerley,  Croydon -road— The  Freehold  Residence, 

“ Chess  wood  House  ” 2,110 

Anerley-road— Ground-rents  of  80/.  a year,  re- 

version  in  94  years 2,U70 

Stodart-road— Ground-rents  of  21/.  a year,  re- 

version  in  94  years  540 

By  J.  k R.  Kemp  & Co. 

Camden  Town— 120,  Arlington-road,  freehold 900 


Student's  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— XII. 
Find  the  distance  which  separates  two  parallel 
planes  P and  Q. 

DE  simply  intersect  them  by  an  auxiliary 
plane,  R,  perpendicular  to  their  hori- 
zontal traces;  a j 3 is  the  length 
required.  (See  fig.  61.) 

Find  the  distance  between  two  straight  lines  A 
and  B not  in  the  same  plane. 

The  direct  method  of  solving  this  problem  is 
as  shown  in  sketch,  fig.  62.  We  carry  through 
a point  c of  A a line  D parallel  to  B.  Through 
tho  lines  D and  A we  carry  the  plane  P. 
Through  any  point  e of  B we  draw  the  line  F 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  P,  and  through  the 
point  g,  where  the  line  F meets  the  plane,  P, 
we  make  line  I parallel  to  B ; wo  get  thereby 
the  point  m on  the  line  A,  and  then  the  line  K, 
parallel  to  F,  gives  us  m r,  the  shortest  line 
between  A and  B. 

Nothing  looks  less  formidable  than  the  above 
sketch.  We  draw  the  above  operations  in  plan 
and  elevation  below,  and  behold  what  a complex 
network  of  lines.  (See  fig.  63.) 

As  an  exercise  of  drawing,  the  student  could 
not  do  better  than  solve  this  problem  as  above, 
but  in  practice  we  shall  want  something 
simpler. 

Second  Solution— We  draw  through  the  lines 
A and  B two  parallel  planes,  P and  Q.  For  this, 
through  a point  d of  the  line  A,  we  make  a line 
C parallel  to  the  line  B ; we  get  thereby  P\  the 
trace  of  the  plane  which  contains  the  lines 
A and  C ; as  for  QA,  trace  of  the  plane  which 
contains  the  line  B,  it  is  parallel  to  P\  and  we 
find  the  distance  of  the  plans  P and  Q,  as  wo 
have  done  before,  a /3  is  the  distance  they  are 
apart,  and  it  is  also  the  distance  required  of  the 
lines  A and  B.  (See  fig.  64.) 

Third  Solution— We  change  the  planes  of 
elevation  and  plan  so  that  A,  one  of  the  lines, 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plan.  The  plan  of  the 
line  will  then  be  a point  AAU,  and  the  distance 
from  that  point,  AA1‘  to  BAl1,  new  plan  of  B,  will 
be  the  distance  required.  (See  fig.  65.) 

Fourth  Solution. — Here,  as  in  the  former 
solution,  we  get  the  projection  of  the  lines  on  a 
plane,  P,  perpendicular  to  the  line  A,  but, 
instead  of  carrying  this  out  by  changing  the 
projection  planes,  we  find  at  once  the  projec- 
tions of  both  lines  on  the  plane  P,  and  turn 
down  that  plane  with  the  projections  it  contains, 
so  as  to  measure  the  distance  required. 

According  to  our  system  of  notation,  we 
indicate  in  this  drawing  the  projections  on  the 
plane  P,  after  turning  it  down  by  the  sign  * ; 
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for  instance,  B*  is  the  projection  of  the  line  B 
on  the  plane  P. 

In  fig.  66  the  lines  A and  B are  given  by 
their  planes  AA  and  BA,  their  horizontal  traces 
a and  b and  the  height  of  a point  of  each  snch 
as  BA  B"  on  the  line  A and  yh  y"1  on  the  line  B. 
If  we  make  an  elevation,  and  take  our  ground- 
line L T on  A\  the  elevation  plane  contains  the 
line  A itself,  which  is  identical  with  A” ; there- 
fore the  plane  P perpendicular  to  the  line  A 
will  have  its  vertical  trace  P"  perpendicular  to 
A",  and  its  horizontal  trace  PA  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  AA.  The  whole  of  the  line  A is  pro- 
jected on  the  plane  P in  one  point,  a.  To  find 
the  projection  B^  of  the  line  B we  get  the  pro- 
ections  yP  and  bP  of  two  of  its  points  as  follows. 
We  make  an  elevation  on  a plane  parallel  to 
our  first  elevation,  and  containing  the  point  y ; 
such  is  the  one  on  L1  T1.  We  see  by  the  figure 
that  P*1  is  then  parallel  to  P",  and  from  y"1,  the 
real  position  of  the  point  y,  we  draw  a perpen- 
dicular to  P"1,  which  gives  us  the  point  y1.  When 
we  turn  down  the  plan  P,  the  point  y1  comes  to 
yP  by  describing  the  arc  of  a circle  of  centre  0. 
By  a similar  operation  on  the  line  L11  T"  we  get 
hh,  and  thereby  B^,  the  line  C perpendicular 
from  the  point  a to  B^  is  the  distance  required. 
Note  that  in  our  drawing  the  point  y is  situated 
below  the  plane  of  the  plan,  for  y"1  is  below 
L1  T1. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  April  25. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great,  West  Smithfield.  3 p.m. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers.  — 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  District  Meeting  at  Burnley. 
11.30  a.m. 

Moitday.  April  27. 

Society  of  Arts  (CdTrigr  Lectures).  — Captain  Abney, 
F.R.S.,  on  “Photography  and  the  Spectroscope.”  II. 
8p.ro. 

University  College. — Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  on  "Greek 
Numismatics."  ll.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  28. 

Art  Union  qf  London. — General  Meeting  and  Prize 
Distribution;  A delphi  Theatre.  12  Noon. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Special  General 
Meeting  of  Corporate  Members  only,  “ To  decide  upon 
Proposed  Alterations  in  the  By-laws.”  3 30  p.m.  At 
I the  Ordinary  Meeting,  at  8 p.m.,  Professor  H.  8.  Hole 
Shaw  will  read  a paper  on  “ Mechanical  Integrators." 
Wednesday,  April  29. 

I Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Annual  Dinner  in  the 
Conservatory  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  [(Inventions 
Exhibition).  6.33  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  30. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — Mr. 
W.  Cave  Thomas  on  “ The  New  Aesthetics.”  8 p.m. 
Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

I Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.—  Ordinary  General 
! Meeting.  3.30  p.m. 

Friday,  May  1. 

I Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. — Bi-monthly 
meeting. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Ordinary  General 
! Meeting  continued.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  2. 

j Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Ravens- 
ii  craig,  Kirkaldy,  and  Djsart  House. 


miscellanea. 

[ Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 

.'  The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
j(  tion  for  the  current  session  was  held  at  Queen’s 

i College  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The  Vice- 
I President,  Mr  W.  H.  Kendrick,  was  in  the 
I chair.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Reading, 

on  “ A Comparison  between  English  and  Con- 
tinental Renaissance  Architecture.”  The 
);  lecturer,  with  the  aid  of  a powerful  lantern, 

ii  illustrated  his  remarks  by  views  of  some  of  the 
(most  important  Renaissance  buildings  abroad 
: and  at  home,  and  pointed  out  the  successive 
i waves  of  Renaissance  expression,  which  differed 
■i  very  materially  according  to  the  country  in 
j which  it  was  practised.  The  lecturer  urged  all 

admirers  of  this  style  to  study  the  Early  Italian 
|i  Renaissance,  as  it  was  only  to  be  found  in 
i that  country  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  and 
•i  further  strongly  advocated,  where  the  style  ■was 
adopted  in  this  country,  the  advisability  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  the  Italians,  and  drawing 
from  the  pure  Classic  of  ancient  Greece  and 
i Rome,  and  adapting  their  forms  to  modern 
requirements,  and  thus  in  time  forming  a pure 
j Renaissance  of  our  own.  A hearty  vote  of 
thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Victor  Scruton  (hon.  sec.), 
I and  the  Vice-President,  was  unanimously  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  Reading  for  his  interesting  paper. 
After  a brief  responso  from  the  author,  the 
^meeting  terminated. 


THE  BUILDER. 


British  Archaeological  Association. — 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  15th 
inst.,  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 
three  crucifixes  of  thirteenth-century  date  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rylands.  One  of  these 
was  enamelled  and  set  with  turquoises  and 
garnets,  the  others  were  enamelled,  with  blue 
colouring,  similar  to  Limoges  workmanship. 
A small  representative  collection  of  Persian  art 
pottery  was  described  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew, 
some  of  the  articles  being  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  Mr.  P.  Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a bell 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and,  among  other 
objects,  an  ancient  triptych  of  Russian  work- 
manship, from  the  Crimea,  which  was  com- 
mented upon  by  Mr.  Hodgetts.  Mr.  H.  Watling 
sent  a series  of  drawings  of  remarkable  anti- 
quarian objects,  including  a series  of  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr, 
from  churches  in  East  Anglia ; stained  glass 
in  Blythborough  Church  ; and  of  the  curious 
pewter  vessels  of  Puritan  times  used  in 
the  Holy  Communion  at  Imham  Church. 
Mr.  J.  Willson  described  another  of  the 
Saxon  crosses  of  which  so  many  have  been 
recently  reported  to  the  Association.  It  is  in 
Hackthorne  Church,  and  consists  of  a Latin 
cross  incised  on  a {large  block  of  stone,  the 
edges  of  the  latter  being  ornamented  with  a 
cable  moulding.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  three  or  four  fragments  of  marble 
statues  from  Rome,  including  an  arm  of  a 
Cupid,  of  excellent  workmanship.  A paper  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson,  F.S.A.,on 
a hitherto  unnoticed  Saxon  vocabulary  compiled 
by  Abbot  HDlfric.  It  occurs  on  the  margin  of 
a Latin  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  in  a French  hand  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  Saxon  words  are  neatly  written,  and  of 
these  fully  forty  in  number  do  not  appear  in 
Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries.  An  animated  discus- 
sion took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Rylands,  De 
Grey  Birch,  Hodgetts,  and  others  took  part. 

Southampton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Clubhouse  for  the  Royal  Southampton 
Yacht  Club  was  laid  on  the  9th  inst.  The 
building  will  occupy  a site  on  the  west  side  of 
Above  Bar-street,  at  its  junction  with  Ogle- 
road  and  Manchester-street,  thus  giving  the 
building  frontages  to  three  roads.  The  site 
contains  in  area  about  4,400  square  feet,  and 
will  be  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  new 
buildings,  a small  space  only  being  reserved  in 
the  rear  for  light  and  air  to  the  south  side,  and 
the  three  principal  fronts  being  kept  back  from 
the  boundaries,  but  with  sufficient  space  to 
admit  of  a broken  outline,  areas,  &c.  The  space 
between  the  boundaries  and  the  building  is  to 
be  paved  with  tiles  and  fenced  in  with  a low 
ornamental  iron  railing.  The  building  will  be 
three  stories  in  height,  besides  basement,  and  is 
to  be  faced  with  dark  red  local  bricks,  pointed 
with  black  mortar,  the  dressings  being  executed 
in  red  terra-cotta.  The  roof  will  be  covered 
with  slates,  the  ridges  being  furnished  with 
crested-tile  capping,  with  ornamental  termina- 
tion to  gables  and  hips.  The  design  is  Domes- 
tic Gothic  in  character.  The  contractors  for  the 
whole  of  the  works  are  Messrs.  John  Crook  & 
Sons,  of  York  Building  Works,  Southampton, 
the  terra-cotta  work  being  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Edwards,  of  Ruabon.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  of 
Portland-street,  Southampton,  is  the  architect. 

The  Employers’  Liability  Assurance 
Corporation  (Limited). — The  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  directors,  to  be  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  30th  inst., 
states  that  though  during  the  year  the  depres- 
sion of  trade  has  been  intensified,  and  there 
has  been  no  abatement  in  the  severity  of  com- 
petition, the  directors  have  continued  to  up- 
hold rates,  and  they  report  a further  increase 
of  premium  income,  which  now  stands  at 
70,210£.  The  net  unearned  premiums,  21,999J. 
are  reserved.  After  due  provision  for  this 
and  all  charges  there  remains  a balance  of 
5,737 1.  19s.  7d.,  out  of  which  the  directors 
recommend  a dividend  of  2s.  3d.  per  Bhare. 

Death  of  Mr.  Ansdell,  R.A.— Mr.  Richard 
Ansdell,  the  well-known  animal  painter,  died 
on  Monday  morning  at  his  residence,  Farn- 
borough,  Hants,  from  bronchitis,  after  three 
days’  illness.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  was  a native  of  Liverpool,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Bluecoat  School  there.  He  was  elected 
a Royal  Academician  in  1S70. 

Moscow.  — A new  and  large  Anglican  church, 
of  considerable  architectural  importance,  has 
just  been  completed  and  opened  at  Moscow. 
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Swanage. — A new  railway  is  about  to  be- 
opened  to  Swanage,  eleven  miles  from  Warehsm, 
and  125  miles  from  London,  on  the  South- 
Western  Railway.  Swanage  is  a small,  old- 
fashioned,  stone-built  town  on  the  eastern  coast- 
of  Dorsetshire,  and  promises  to  be  a flourishing 
watering-place.  It  has  a good  bay  and  sands- 
The  present  town  lies  in  a hollow  between  high- 
sheltering  hills,  almost  rivalling  some  of  those 
in  Wales,  one  side  of  the  coast  being  entirely 
rockbound,  and  numerous  legends  exist  of  King 
Alfred,  the  Danes,  and  a spirit  called  “ The 
Dari,”  which  was  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
caverns  in  the  rock  now  known  as  Darlston 
Head.  Of  late  years  Swanage  has  been  reached 
by  steamer  from  Bournemouth,  which  is  about 
eight  miles  distant,  the  land  route  being 
twenty-five  miles.  It  has  a church  with  fine 
old  pre-Norman  tower,  a new  town-hall,  of 
which  the  facade  (an  old  one)  was  brought 
from  London ; an  Institute,  handsomely 
endowed  by  private  generosity ; a good  hotel, 
at  which  Queen  Victoria  once  stayed  when 
young ; and  several  other  handsome  buildings, 
public  and  private.  The  streets  are  quaint  and 
in  parts  very  narrow,  all  the  buildings  being 
of  the  native  limestone.  Corfe  Castle,  of  his- 
torical renown,  where  is  constructed  a station 
on  the  new  railway,  is  distant  five  miles. 
Swanage,  hitherto  difficult  of  access,  has  for 
years  been  the  favourite  resort  of  those  few 
who  were  aware  of  its  attractions  and  in  search 
of  retirement  and  repose.  In  the  Builder  for 
August  25,  1883,  will  be  found  an  article 
entitled  “ The  Fortune  of  Secluded  Swanage,’* 
in  which  the  aspects  of  the  watering  - place, 
present  and  future,  are  discussed  at  some 
length. 

The  East-End  Dwellings  Company. — 

The  second  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
East-End  Dwellings  Company  was  held  on  Mon- 
day last  at  Toynbee  Hall,  Commercial-street, 
Whitechapel,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr- 
Edward  Bond.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  the  block  of 
buildings  in  Cartwright-street,  which  had  re- 
cently been  opened,  contained  28L  rooms,  of 
which  167  had  been  let,  66  of  which  were  occu- 
pied by  tenants  who  had  only  one  room.  It 
would  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  early  history  of  the  company, 
that  they  looked  forward  to  letting  a number  of 
their  rooms  to  tenants  of  single  rooms.  He 
thought  that  they  had  every  reason  to  be. 
pleased  with  the  way  the  buildings  in  Cart- 
wright-street  had  been  carried  out.  They 
were  not  so  unsightly  as  he  expected  iu  conse- 
quence of  their  desire  to  exercise  economy. 
Mr.  Crowder  seconded  the  motion.  In  reply  to- 
a shareholder,  the  chairman  said  that  unless, 
there  was  a further  application  for  shares  they 
would  have  to  call  up  more  capital,  but  that. 
would  not  be  for  four  months  yet.  Mr.  Raw- 
linson  stated  that  there  had  been  an  enormous 
number  of  applications  for  single  rooms  rented 
at  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  9d.  to  2s.,  and  it  would  be. 
desirable  to  keep  that  in  view  when  they 
erected  their  fresh  block.  The  chairman  said 
the  suggestion  would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Board.  The  motion  was  carried. 
[We  gave  some  account  of  the  operations  of 
this  company  in  our  issue  of  March  28  last, 
when  we  published  plans,  sections,  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  Cartwright-street  buildings.] 

The  Temple  Church,  London.  — This  in- 
teresting old  church  has  lately  been  enriched 
by  a stained-glass  window  in  memory  of  the 
last  acting  Master  in  Chancery,  Mr.  Charles. 
Beavan,  M.A.  It  consists  of  three  lights,  is  on 
the  north  side  next  to  the  organ,  and  contains* 
as  subjects  seven  miracles  of  our  Lord  in- 
medallions as  follows : — The  Bight  of  the  man 
who  was  born  blind  restored  ; the  nobleman’a- 
son  cured  ; the  widow’s  son  raised  to  life ; the- 
lame  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  healed  ; the 
demoniac  boy  cured;  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  healed ; and  the  ten  lepers  cleansed. 
The  general  ground  - work  of  the  window  is- 
formed  of  geometrical  bands  of  colour  and 
scroll  ornament  of  tinted  white  glass.  The 
window  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  Frith-street,  Soho-square. 

An  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  was  opened  at 
Hythe  on  the  9th  inst.  The  building  has 
been  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Martell, 
of  Hythe,  and  with  the  site  has  cost  about  600L 
It  is  built  with  red  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  bears  over  the  doorway  a stone  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  hall.  There  are  two- 
rooms.  The  large  lodge-room  is  55  ft.  by  20  ft. 
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Obituary.  — We  record  with  much  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  C.  Clinton  Hoey,  which 
took  place  on  Sunday  last,  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year,  at  his  residence,  South  Hackney, 
after  a long  illness.  Born  near  Dublin,  he 
was  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  and,  with  the  view  of 
at'aining  a good  practical  knowledge  of  con- 
struction, we  believe  he  worked  for  some  time 
at  the  joiner’s  bench,  subsequently  taking  an 
appointment  as  Clerk  of  Works.  A taste  for 
literary  pursuits  led  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  journalism,  and  he  has  been  a valued  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  the  Builder  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  We  believe  that  for  the 
last  twelve  years  he  has  edited  a professional 
journal  published  in  Dublin,  and  that  during 
the  last  few  years  he  contributed  articles  on 
technical  subjects  to  the  Evening  Standard  and 
some  local  (Hackney)  journals.  He  leaves 
a widow  and  one  son  to  mourn  his  loss.  He 
was  hard  - working,  conscientious,  and  self- 
denying,  and  in  him  we  have  lost  a contributor 
for  whom  we  had  great  regard. 

Gas  as  an  Economiser  of  Coal.  — The 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  supplies  of  the  country 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  some  of 
the  Manchester  papers  between  Mr.  Ellis  Lever, 
of  Bowden,  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Thomas  New- 
bigging,  the  President-elect  of  the  Gas  Institute. 
Mr.  Lever  laments  the  waste  in  getting  the  coal 
and  in  using  it  when  got,  whilst  Mr.  Newbigging 
is  of  opinion  that  the  coal  supply  is  not  so  close 
upon  the  point  of  exhaustion  as  many  people 
suppose.  Replying  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Lever 
offers  a sum  of  20 1.  for  the  best  paper  or  essay 
to  be  read  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the 
Gas  Institute  in  Manchester,  on  the  subject 
of  “ Economising  coal  by  the  more  extended 
or  general  use  of  gas  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  the  genera- 
tion of  steam.”  Mr.  Newbigging,  in  his  official 
capacity,  has  accepted  this  offer.  Gas  and 
Water  says  : — “ The  subject  is  one  of  vast 
importance,  and  must  be  carefully  considered, 
and  we  question  whether  a premium  of  20Z.  is  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  the  preparation  of  an 
exhaustive  paper.  We  shall,  therefore,  gladly 
supplement  that  sum  by  301.;  or,  alternately, 
we  shall  give  a premium  of  501.  for  the  best 
paper,  and  the  20i.  offered  by  Mr.  Lever  might 
then  be  awarded  as  a second  prize.” 

Measuring  the  Thickness  of  Boiler 
Plates. — An  ingenious  process  for  determin- 
ing  the  thickness  of  iron  plates  in  boilers,  or 
places  where  they  cannot  otherwise  be  measured 
without  cutting  them,  has  been  invented  by  M. 
Lebasteur.  He  spreads  upon  the  plate  the 
thickness  of  which  he  desires  to  find,  and  also 
upon  a piece  of  sheet-iron  of  known  thickness, 
a layer  of  tallow  about  0 01  in.  thick.  He  then 
applies  to  each,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  a 
small  object,  such  as  a surgeon’s  cauterising 
instrument,  heated  as  nearly  as  possihle  to  a 
constant  temperature.  The  tallow  melts,  and 
as  in  the  thicker  plate  the  heat  of  the  cautery 
is  conducted  away  more  rapidly,  while  in  the 
thin  plate  the  heat  is  less  freely  conducted 
away,  and  the  tallow  is  consequently  melted 
over  a large  area,  the  diameters  of  the  circles  of 
bare  metal  around  the  heated  point,  bounded 
after  cooling  by  a little  ridge  of  tallow,  will  be 
to  each  other  inversely  as  tho  thickness  of  the 
plates.  The  process  is  stated  to  have  given,  in 
the  inventor’s  hands,  results  of  great  accuracy. 
— Iron. 


Social  Science  Association.— The  Council 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  have,  after 
<3ue  notice  given,  unanimously  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that,  in  prospect  of  a general 
election  in  the  month  of  November,  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  hold  a Congress  during  the  present 
year.  They  have,  therefore,  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  decline  the  invitation  received 
from  the  City  of  Bath  to  meet  there  in  the 
forthcoming  autumn,  but  they  have  expressed 
a hope  that  the  invitation  from  the  city  may  be 
renewed  for  the  year  1886.  It  has,  however, 
been  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
consideration  and  report  whether  a Conference 
of  a more  limited  nature  should  not  be  organised 
in  London  on  some  special  subject  or  subjects  to 
which,  in  view  of  the  opening  of  a new  Parlia- 
ment, it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  call 
attention. 


aecjier  s Cooking  Apparatus.— Mr.  Bee 

writes  to  say  that  the  consumption  of  coals 
cay  for  cooking  for  500  persons  by  his  appara 
is  j cwt.,  not  1J  cwt.,  as  stated  in  our  notice 
the  apparatus.  We  gave  the  statistics  as  f 
mshed  to  us  and  noted  down  at  the  time. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Cheltenham  Gram.  Sch 

July  1st 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

The  Receiver,  Metro. 

April  27th 

iL 

Retort  House,  Ac 

Cravs  Gas  Co 

F.  Morris  

W ater  ^ ans  for  Road  Watering  

West  Ham  Local  Brd. 

Lewis  Angell 

do. 

April  29th 

April  30th 

May  1st 

May  2nd 

May  4th 
do. 

May  6th 
do. 
do. 

May  6th 
do. 
do. 

May  7 th 

May  8 th 

May  13th 

xix. 

Foundations  for  Station,  Air,  Bldngs,  Bradford 
Cleaning  and  Painting  

s Midland  Railway  Co... 

xix. 

Painting  and  Repairs  

Ramsey  Local  Board  ... 
L'  nited  Land  Co.,  Lim. 
Com.  of  H..M,  Works  ... 
Great  Western  Rv.  Co. 
do. 

| 

Roadmaking,  Ac 

Enlargement  of  Post-Office,  Land  port  

Quebec  Yellow  Pine 

New  Passenger  Station,  Pilning  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ii. 

ii. 

xix. 

iL 

Hoardings,  &c 

Granite 

New  Post -Office,  Guildford  

New  Municipal  Offices,  Police-courts,  Ac 

Grdns.  Dartford  Union 
Com.ofH.M.  Works ... 
Burnley  Corporation  ... 

do. 

do. 

xix. 

W atcr works 

May  18th 

T*  » 

Erection  of  Six  Small  Houses  

Proprietors,  Belmont 
Estate,  Sutton  

E.  S.  A H.  Boosey  

do. 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

County  Surveyor  

May  16th 

TENDERS. 

For  constructing  tho  High  - street  Arcade,  Cardiff. 
Messrs.  T.  Waring  & Sons,  St.  John's-square,  and  J.  P. 
Jones,  27,  Park-street,  Cardiff,  joint-architects 

Without  With 

H.  Forse,  Bristol  

It.  Price,  Cardiff 

A.  Lewis,  Cardiff 

Jones  Bros  , Cardiff  

Howell  & Sons,  Bristol 

D.  Davies,  Cardiff 

I).  J.  Davies,  Cardiff 

F.  S.  Lock,  Cardiff 

8.  Shepton  A Son,  Cardiff 


Spire. 

Spire. 

£12,490 

. £12,750 

11,390 

. 11,500 

10,800 

. 11,000 

10,800 

. 11,030 

10,58) 

. 10,779 

10,350 

. 10,570 

10,350 

. 10,640 

10,183 

. 10,379 

10,175 

. 10,367 

9,994  . 

. 10,194 

| For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Matthias  Church, 
Caledonian-read.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Pair.  : — 

Greenwood £3,780  0 0 

Lawrence  & 8ou  3,699  0 0 

Dove  Bros 3,360  0 0 

Stevens  Bros 3,293  0 0 

Grover 3,252  0 0 

Durnford  & Langham  3,240  0 0 

Kelly  & Gayford 3,234  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 3/  93  0 0 

Nightingale  3,071  0 0 

Larko  3,052  0 0 

Chessum 3,027  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  2.937  0 0 

Mortar 2,959  0 0 

Woodward  2,900  0 0 


For  erecting  a Congregational  Church  in  London-road, 
West  Croydon.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  architect,  12,  South- 
place,  Finsbury.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger, survoyor, 
21,  Finsbury-pavement .- — 

Alternate  Estimates. 

A*  Bf 

Colls  & Sons  £12,700  £100  £50 

Glasscock  12,700  107  100 

Higgs  A Hill 12,140  120  220 

Dove  Bros 11,875  85  60 

Jerrard  11,093  130  90 

Hobbs 11,090  115  120 

Woodward 10,937  12)  60 

Bowyer  10,879  102  ......  50 

Staines  & Son 10,666  116  100 

Shurmur 10,581  100  ......  200 

Goddard  A Son  10,480  10S  25 

Jas.  Smith  A Son  ...  10,445  100  20 

Perry  ACo 10,430  160  ! 176 

Pelham 10,293  69  66 

Kilby  & Gayford  ...  10,231  &8  43 

Holloway 9,973  88  .....  35 

* If  hoarding  and  felt  omitted  to  roof, 
t If  yellow  (leal  instead  of  pitch  pine. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  in  Stroud  Green- 
road.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect : — 

Durnford  A Langham  £298  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 297  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 294  0 0 

280  0 0 

Hewitt  271  0 0 

Stevens  Bros 209  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  100  and  101,  Archwav- 
road.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect — J 

, • , £557  10  0 

J.  Richardson 510  q y 

Meredith  505  10  0 

“e,wltt  505  10  0 

^n,7  497  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 4c, « n n 

larko  / S;n  «*£  0 0 

Durnlord  A Langham  ...  493  q q 

a"”1  300  0 0 


For  new  stabling,  Ac.,  at  Broad-street,  Ratcliff.  Mr. 
W.  Dunch,  architect  -. 

J.  3.  Curtis  £1,416  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 1 377  0 0 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood 1,374  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  1,315  0 0 

J.  Woodward  1,320  0 0 

J.  A.  Taylor  1,209  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  head  quarters  and  drill  hall,  Adam 
and  Eve  Yard,  High-street,  Kensington,  for  the  4th 
Middlesex  (West  London)  Rifle  Volunteers.  Mr.  Alfred 
J.  Hopkins,  architect,  10,  Berners-street.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Miller  & Brown £3, 450  0 0 

Bartlett  & Hawkins  2,1*00  0 0 

Hayward  Bros.  (Limitod) 2,860  0 0 

Ash  well  2,777  0 0 

Mattock  Bros  2,693  0 0 

Lasccile8  A Co 2,680  0 0 

Patman  A Fothetingham  2,615  0 0 

Chappell  (accepted)  2,429  0 0 

[Architect's  approximate  estimate,  2,5001.] 


For  forming  roads  and  sewers  in  laying  out  Chatto’s 
Estate,  Clapham  Common.  Mr.  W.  Newton  Duun,  sur- 
veyor. 1 ana  2,  Bucklersbury  : — 

Trehearne  A Co.,  Battersea £3,190  0 0 

U.  Knight,  Gravesend  3,000  0 0 

Prouse  A Lee,  Liverpool-streot  2,740  0 0 

Cooke  & Co.,  Battersea  2,400  0 0 

J.  Clarke,  Thornton  Heath  2,215  0 0 

A.  Oliver,  Harlesden 2,200  0 0 

H Lake.  Croydon  2,160  0 0 

A.  Blake,  Svdenbam  2.141  0 0 

H.  Potter,  Clanton 2,095  0 0 

Roland  Bros.,  Bletchley 2,069  0 0 

R.  Mayo,  Brixton  2,035  0 0 

A.  T.  Catley,  Lloyd-square  1,970  0 0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham 1,968  0 0 

Beadle  Bros..  Frith  1,936  0 0 

W.  Wi Liams.  Wimbledon 1,900  0 0 

J.  Hare,  Clapham  1,830  0 0 

W.  Nicholls,  Wood-green  1,815  0 0 

G.  A R.  Neal.  Wandsworth-common  1,787  0 0 

J.  Saunders,  Fulham  1,753  0 0 

C.  Killingback,  Camden  Town 1,715  0 0 

Bath  A Blackmore,  Clapham  1,600  0 0 , 

G.  Butler,  Camberwell  1,600  0 0 

Peill  A Son,  Bromloy  (accepted) 1,480  0 0 
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„ For  alterations  to  the  Nottingham  Castle  public-hoosc. 
Nmo  Eime.  Mr.  W.  T.  Fartliing,  architect  ■ - 

Boy®l  £760  0 0 

Birdi  & Co 617  0 o 

W.  Shurmur 685  0 0 

Sil>  517  0 0 

T.  Bealo 492  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 475  q 0 


For  enlargement  of  schools,  Dempsey-street,  for  the 
London  School  Beard.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  — 

F.  & F.  J.  Woods £1,802  0 0 

J.  Goodman  1,773  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  ) 1)700  0 0 

J.  Reading 1,680  0 0 

A.  Palmer  A Co 1,618  0 0 

J.  Outhwaite  & Son 1,612  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  A Son  l)t91  O 0 

G.  3.  Pritchard 1,693  0 0 

W.  Shnrraur  1,593  0 0 

Perry  & Co 1,590  0 0 

Latbey  Bros 1,589  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall l,f>80  0 0 

J.  R.  Hunt 1,675  0 0 

Holloway  Bros 1,561  0 0 

J.  Grovor  & Son  1,535  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 1,495  0 0 

8.  J.  Jerrard  l)-4S9  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 1,470  0 0 

C.  Cox 1*447  0 0 


For  removing  and  re-erecting  iron  building  at  Halford- 
road,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey 
architect  :— 

8.  J.  Jerrard  £250  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 245  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 227  0 0 

W.  Johnson  195  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 170  0 0 


For  removing  and  re-erecting  iron  buildings  at  Lang- 
ford-road,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
architect : — 

G.  8.  Pritchard  A Son  £415  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 383  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 335  0 0 

W.  Johnson 309  0 0 


J For  new  residence.  Lomlon-road,  Luton,  for  Mr.  F.  J. 

( Brown.  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  architei  t,  Luton  — 

T.  Neville  £1,315  0 0 

Smart  Bros 1,309  15  C 

F-  White 1,300  0 C 

D.  Dunham  1,290  0 C 

Cox  Bros 1,270  0 0 

Slough  Bros 1,227  0 0 

A.  H.  Lissaman  1,225  0 t 

W.  Dunbarn  1,216  0 C 

Ranee  Bros,  (accepted)  1,181  10  C 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Lea  Villa,  New  Bradford 
road,  Luton,  for  Mr.  W.  Lye.  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  architect, 
Luton  : — 

T).  Dunham,  Luton £420  0 0 

8mart  Bros.,  Luton 413  0 0 

T.  Neville,  Luton  (accepted)  375  0 0 

For  villa  residence,  Cardiff-roud,  Luton,  for  Mr.  G.  M. 
Johnson.  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  architect,  Luton  : — 

Smart  Bros.,  Luton  (accepted)  £1,046  17  0 

D.  Dunham.  Luton 1,009  0 0 

T.  Neville,  Luton 970  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  at  Bishopstoke,  for 
Mr.  H.  Wheeler.  Mr.  A.  W.  Galbraith,  C.E.,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wardle,  4,  Middle  Temple-lane, 
London.  The  whole  of  the  bricks  for  the  job  to  be 
delivered  on  to  the  site  by  the  building  owner,  free  of 
cost : — 

Franklin,  Southampton £1,825  0 0 

BuU,  8on,  & Co.,  Southampton  1,684  0 0 

Sanders,  Southampton  1,678  0 0 

Sealey  Bros.  & Bascomb,  Winchester  1,560  0 0 

White,  Bishops  Waltham 1,390  0 0 

For  tho  erection  and  completion  of  St.  Emmanuel  .. 
Church,  Harrow-road.  Quantities  .by  Mr.  William 
Thornicraft 


Dixon  . 

Raymond 

Longmire  & Burgo 

Axford 

CoUs  A Sons  

J.  Dorey  

Wm.  Oldrey  

Parmenter  

Goddard  A ‘tons  ... 

Dove  Bros.  . 

Simps. son  & Son 

Nightingale  


..£5,890  0 0 
,.  6,750  0 0 
,.  6,300  0 0 
..  6,293  0 0 
,.  6,218  0 0 
,.  6,027  0 0 
. 4,990  0 0 
. 4,958  0 0 
. 4,916  0 0 
. 4,920  0 0 
. 4,876  0 0 
. 4,821  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  King’s  Head  Public-house,  and  for 
four  houses  and  shops  in  Church-street  and  Church-street 
North,  West  Ham,  for  Messrs.  Charrington  & Co.  Mr. 
John  Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman-street.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  Stanger  : — 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood,  Mile  End £7,416  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Son,  Upper  East  Smith- 

field  6,777  0 0 

T.  Little,  Whitechapel  6,622  0 0 

J.  & H.  Cocks,  Mile  End  6,145  0 0 

T.  Norton  & Son,  Stratford  6,063  0 0 

J.  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex*  6,923  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  Compton  Gifford  Drainage  Works.  Contract  No.  1 . 
Mr.  E-.lward  Appleton,  engineer; — 

Thomas  A Sons.  Dartmouth £9,500  0 0 

Hawkins,  Dawlish  9,450  0 0 

Goad,  Plymouth  8,593  0 0 

Norris,  Boltou  8,560  0 0 

Shaddock,  Plymouth  7,736  0 0 

Finch  & Sou,  Plymouth 7,194  0 0 

Mackay,  Hereford  7,183  0 0 

Harley,  Plymouth  7,133  0 0 

Pelhicb,  Plymouth 6,991  0 0 

Shillabear,  Plymouth 6,899  0 0 

Hill,  Beckenham 6,694  0 0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  6,2867.] 


f °r*e  supply  and  erection  of  a boiler  7 ft.  diameter 
and  30  ft.  long,  with  two  internal  flues,  and  all  necessary 
mountings  and  fittings  in  connexion  therewith,  for  tho 
Sewage  V\  orks  at  Leicester.  Specification  and  conditions 
by  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor 
Of  boiler 

r - plates. 

Jos.  Adamson  A Co.,  Hyde £430  0 £425  0 

‘ f- Coleman,  Loughborough 365  0 370  0 

ueatn  A JMlwood,  Leicester  4 0 0 383  0 

W.  J.  Galloway,  Manches’er  385  0 ))))))  365  0 

Gimson  & Co.,  Leicester  (accepted)  315  0 315  0 


Of  steel, 


For  the  supply  and  erection  of  two  boilers  7 ft.  diameter 
and  30  It.  long,  with  two  internal  flues  to  each  boiler,  and 
all  necessary  mountings aud  fittiDgsin  connexion  therewith, 
for  the  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum,  Leicester.  Specification 
and  condition  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor ; — 

Of  boiler  . , 

plates.  Of  steel. 

W.  J.  Galloway  & Sons,  Manchester  £775  0 ...£795  0 
J . Adamson  & Co.,  Hyde,  near  Mau- 

_ cheater 762  0 ...  752  0 

Death  A Ellwood,  Leicester  757  10  ...  767  10 

W.  F.  Coleman,  Loughborough  620  0 ...  630  0 

Gimson  & Co.,  Leicester  (accepted)..  615  0 ...  616  0 

For  alterations,  reseating,  Ac.,  at  Commercial-road 
Baptist  Chapel.  Mr.  H.  T.  A.  Chidgey,  surveyor,  1,  Vine- 
street,  Minories.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

NewgaUery  New 

_ , front.  coping. 

9,al“»n £1.273  0 £106  0 £70  0 

Holland  1,233  0 85  0 20  0 

w°°d  1,180  0 65  0 ...  15  0 

Falkner  1,175  0 82  0 18  0 

1,17.1  0 93  0 ...  27  15 

Hewlitt  (withdrawn)  987  0 64  0 12  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Shord  Hill,  Kenley, 
near  Caterham,  Surrey,  the  residence  of  Mr.  B.  Blenkinsop. 
Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  66,  Ludgate-liill : — 

Clarke  & Bracey,  London £1,040  0 0 

J.  Woodward,  London  1,020  0 0 

D.  Waller,  Croydon  836  0 0 

Smith  & Son,  South  Norwood  * (.93  0 0 

* Accepted. 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house  in  the  Hamilton- 
road,  Ealing,  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson.  Mr.  Robert  Willey, 
architect : — 

T.  Nye,  Ealing £2,650  0 0 


For  new  Board  schools  and  master’s  house  at  C help  field, 
Kent,  for  tho  Chelsfield  School  Board.  Mr.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger,  21, 
Finsbury-pavement : — 

J.  Taylor  & Son,  Bromley,  Kent £2,607  0 0 

F.  Wood,  Chislehurst  West,  Kent...  2,573  0 0 

A.  Sykes,  Catford  2,46o  0 0 

W.  A.  Grubb,  Bromley,  Kent 2,417  0 0 

Neave  & Neave,  St.  John’s  Wood, 

London  2,412  0 0 

W.  Wright,  Chelsfield  2,396  15  0 

J.  C.  Arnaud  A Son,  Bromley,  Kent  2,396  0 0 

W.  Clark,  Bromley,  Kent 2,379  15  3 

C.  H.  Denne  & Son,  Queen-street, 

Dover  2,350  0 0 

J.  Bingham,  Headcorn,  Kent  2,317  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker,  Groat  Dover-st., 

Borough  2,335  0 0 

G.  H.  Lay,  Bromley,  Kent  2,335  0 0 

Diss 2,330  0 0 

Lees  & Hooker,  Blackfriars-road  ...  2,298  0 0 

Staines  & Son,  Great  Eastern-street  2,288  0 0 

Hunter  A Bryant,  WarliDgham 

Station  '. 2,281  0 0 

T.  Crossley,  Bromley,  Kent 2,273  0 0 

G.  Parker,  Pcckham  2, 180  0 0 

Brand,  Elibain 2,143  0 0 

W.  J.  Adcock.  Lady  well,  Dover 2,128  0 0 

F.  Warr,  Croydon  2,122  0 0 

H.  Bolding,  Bromley,  Kent  * 2,04-1  0 0 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  appro vul  of  Education  Depart- 
ment.   

For  the  completion  of  two  houses,  South  Hill  Park 
Estate,  Bromley,  Kent.  Messrs.  Baxter,  Payne,  & 
Lepper,  surveyors.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect : — 
No.  1.  No.  2. 

T.  Crossley  £776  0 £1,0C0  0 

W.  Cooper  790  0 950  0 

W.  Clark  (accepted) 575  0 796  0 


For  constructing  additional  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  and 
relief  offices  at  the  Workhouse,  TaDner-street,  Bermond- 
sey, for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  St.  Olave’s 
Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects, 
London  : — 

W.  Bamford £2,209  0 0 

Wall  Bros 2,118  0 0 

C.  Batchelder  1,997  0 0 

A.  White  A Co 1,989  0 0 

J.  Bullers  1,978  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee 1,885  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  1,631  0 0 

8.  Chafen  1,817  0 0 

G.  Roberts 1,802  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  1,700  0 0 

W.  T.  BrockweU  & Sons  1,539  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Sre  homo,,  Cobden-rond,  Norwood 

1,”.:  pe°ihS;*8’ic~  ■ Wot,m‘ 1 Co-  E-"- 

Wm.  Dean, 3,  South-place,  Peckhsm £1,300  0 O' 

Saunders  A Co.,  266,  Frieris-road,  East 

Dulwich  j 235  0 0 

T.  Barton  & Son,  Whitehorse-road...  1*206  10  0- 
1,  ?rrAP0'’  Neville-road,  Croydon  1,177  0 0 

Hubble  & Trott,  New  Cross 1,175  0 0 

Couzins  & Co.,  66,  Boyson-road 

Camberwell  ) 2 155  0 O 

J.  Holden,  Harringay-road,  i’otten- 

W.  Holt,  Limes  Estate,  Croydon  ...  1.100  0 0< 

Lee  & Gleves,  Thurlston-rd.,  Croydon  1,025  0 O 
John  Moody,  Woodside  - green, 

Croydon  (accepted)  1 ,060  0 0 

Horne,  Fenn,  & Co.,  35,  Lugard- 
road,  Pcckliam 2 003  0 0 

G.  A.  Taylor,  Nutfield,  Surrey  *649  0 0! 

For  class-room,  alteration,  and  extension  to  the  Buck- 
land  and  Tower  Hamlets  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools 
Dover.  Quantities  supplied.  Messrs.  Cresswdl  & New- 
man, architects,  Dover;  — 

J.  Parsons,  Dover. £t  217  10  10 

Jos  Stiff,  Dover  1)001  0 0 

J.  H.  Bushell,  Dover 901  8 2 

H.  Stiff,  Dover 817  10  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  850/.] 

For  erecting  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School  at  Tean* 
Colliery,  Gateshead.  Mr.  WiUiam  Thompson,  architect 
and  surveyor,  Chester-le-Street : — 

Thos.  Robson,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead  ...  £765  0 0 ! 

John  Jennings,  Chester-le-Street  380  0 0 

John  Reid,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead  377  10  0 

Wakefield  & Robson,  Gateshead £30  10  0 

Watson  & Robson,  Wreckenton  and 
Washington  (accepted) 311  0 0 ! 

For  the  erection  of  a parsonage  house  at  Tannington* 
Framlington,  for  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Tyler.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lowdell,  architect,  9,  Great  James-street,  W.C.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Francis  & Robinson,  1,  Furnival’a  Inn  : — 

House.  Stables.  Total. 

Allen  & Sons,  London  £1,910  ...£190  ...£2,1-0- 

Bardell  Bros.,  King’s  Lynn  ...  1,824  ...  173  ...  1,897 

Bell  & 8on,  Saffron  Walden  ...  1,709  ...  170  ...  1,879* 

W.  Sc  H.  Castle,  London  1,668  ...  179  ...  l)si7 

Grimwood  & Son,  Harleston...  1,610  ...  140  ...  1,750 

Thoday  & Son,  Cambridge 1,688  ...  160  ...  1,748^ 


Accepted  for  the  Keith  Institute  Buildings,  Fife  Keith,. 
N.B.  Mr.  F.  D.  Robertson,  architect,  Fife  Keith  ; — 
Thomas  Stewart,  Keith  (mason’s  work). 

G.  Sc  R.  Cameron,  Keith  (carpenter's  work). 

J.  Taylor,  Fife  Keith  (slater’s  work). 

J.  Paul,  Huntly  (plasterer's  work). 

R.  K.  Rathie,  Keith  (plumber's  work). 

Morrison  McConnachie,  Keith  (painter’s  work). 
[Total  amount  of  contracts,  exclusive  of  clock  tower,, 
slightly  over  2,000/.] 

For  house,  farm  buildings,  and  lodge  at  8calby  Bridge* 
Scarborough,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Brough.  Messrs.  W.  Sugden. 
& Son,  architects,  Leek 

T.  8.  Bromage  ■) 

James  Bland  >£3,145  0 0 

Septimus  Bland ) 


For  altering  shop-front  and  fittings  to  shop  adjoining  the 
Rock  House  Hotel,  Battersea  Park-road,  for  Mr.  E. 
Purchase.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  17,  Queen  Anue’e 
Gate,  Westminster  : — 

Beales £236  0 0 

Cowdry  Sc  Eaton 196  0 0 

Walker  186  15  0 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse  at  Under-the-Clifle* 
Maidstone,  for  Mr.  Georgo  Wakefield.  Messrs.  Ruck, 
Son,  Sc  Smith,  architects,  Maidstone.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Thos.  Elmore,  Maidstone £680  0 0 

J.  H.  Bridge,  Maidstone 670  0 O 

E.  Vaughan,  Maidstone  657  0 o 

Cox  Bros.,  Maidstone  625  0 »' 

Georgo  Gray,  Maidstone  625  0 O 

Wallis  & Clements,  Maidstone  615  0 0 

R.  Avard,  Maidstono  (accepted) 610  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  business  premises* 
..'est  Borough,  Maidstone,  for  Messrs.  A.  F.  Style  A Co. 
Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  A Smith,  architects  : — 

Thos.  Elmore,  Maidstone £460  0 0 

Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstono 456  0 0 

Cox  Bros.,  Maidstone 447  0 0 

E.  Vaughan,  Maidstone  (accepted) 437  0 0 


For  new  oil  mill,  Limehouse,  for  Hirsch’s  Copenhagen 
Oil  Mills,  Limited.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  A Aldwinckle, 
architects,  2,  East  India  Arenue,  Leadenhall-street. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Estimate  Estimate  Extra  for 

A.  B.  glazed  bricks. 

Hall,  BeddaU,  & Co...  £8,284  ...£13,644  ...£560 

Perry  & Co 8,000  ...  13,090  ...  655 

Richeua  A Mount  ...  7,190  ...  12,580  ...  520 

Bywaters  6,829  ...  12,353  ...  640 

Mowlem  & Co 6,980  ...  12,030  ...  629 

Ashby  A Horner 6,673  ...  11,790  ...  690 

Kirk  A Randall  6,695  ...  11,747  ...  496 

C.  Cox  6,600  ...  11,378  ...  600 

Brass  A Son 6,363  ...  11,273  ...  644 

PetoBros 6,452  ...  11,165  ...  398 


For  entrance  lodge  at  Kent-street,  Mereworth,  for  the- 
Right.  Hon.  Viscount  Falmouth,  Mereworth  Castle,  Kent. 
Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  A Smith,  architects,  Maidstone* 
Quantities  supplied: — 

William  Wells,  Watermgbury £531  0 0 

Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstono  * 442  10  0 

* Accepted. 

For  reconstruction  of  wharfs  on  the  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
Hospital  Estate  at  Chatham  Inka,  Kent,  for  Messrs.  W.  T.. 
Ashenden,  Woodhams  A Levy,  aud  John  Dunstall.  Hessrs. 
ltuck  Son,  A Smith,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : 

!No.  1 
£.  8 

Callund  A Son,  Rochester  ...|490  ( 

Ball  A Gammon,  Strood 125  ( 

Hocking  A Co.,  Strood  395  C 

Jas.  Thompson,  Chatham  ...  387  0 
Jus.  Farrow,  Maidstone  * — (377  12 

* Accepted. 


No.  2. 

No.  3. 

£.  s. 

£.  8. 

340  0 

198  0 

282  0 

180  0 

276  13 

166  9 

270  16 

156  8 

266  9 

161  10 

Total. 


For  reconstruction  of  Farningham  Lees  (Swing)  Foot- 
bridge Hartford,  Kent,  for  the  Justices  of  the  county  of 
Kent.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Ituck,  County  Surveyor,  Maid- 
stone. Quantities  by  Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  A Smith* 
architects: — . „ * 

Ball  A Gammon,  Strood  ..£5/6  0 0 

James  Clements,  Maidstone 619  0 0 

James  Farrow,  Maidstone  490  10  0 

Hocking  A Co.,  Strood  (accepted) 485  7 O 
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For  additiora  to  infirmary  wards  and  new  west  boundary 
wall,  railiog,  and  gates,  at  the  Great  Yarmouth  Workhouse 
for  t tie  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth. Messrs.  Bottle  tt  Olley,  architects  : — 

Infirmary  Ward*. 

Rand  k Cooper £2,283  0 0 

J.  Leggett 2,281  0 0 

J.  8.  Cooper 2,183  0 0 

J.  F B ay 2,160  0 0 

E Howes  2,150  0 0 

-Cerk  A Beech  (accepted)  2,091  10  0 

Wall. 

J.  F.  Bray £W9  0 0 

G Flax  man  409  10  0 

.1  Leggett  400  0 0 

K.  Howes  (accepted) 398  0 0 

-Cork  & lieecn  395  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  mailing  at  Ware,  Hertford,  for 
^Messrs.  H.  A.  A D.  Tailor.  Messrs.  Davison,  Inskipp, 
A Mackenzie,  architects,  62,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities 
'by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons: — 

F.  Hitch £7,693  0 0 

T.  Hunt  7,488  0 0 

J.  Morter  7,243  0 0 

Brown,  Sod,  & Blomfield  6,60)  0 0 

Thos.  Woniner  Smith  & Son 6,437  0 0 

G.  Grimwood  & Sons  (accepted) 6,420  0 0 

For  the  extension  of  Abbey-road  Schools,  West  Ham, 
for  the  West  Hum  School  Board.  Mr  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Feochurcb-street.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Catlcy  £1,699  0 0 

Gregar 4,420  0 0 

Hostings 4,356  0 0 

llearle  A Son 4,293  0 0 

Reed 1,197  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  4,130  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  premises,  376,  Mile  End-road,  for 
Mr.  8.  Saxby.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect : — 

F.  Heud,  South  Hackney  (accepted) ...  £229  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  shop9  on  site  of  51, 
Ei-sex  road,  Islington,  for  Mr.  A.  Clifford.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall, 
Architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Bridgman  £3,493  0 0 

Sabey  & Son  3,490  0 0 

Higgs  3,47  9 0 0 

Kirk 3,477  0 0 

M.  Redman  3,179  0 0 

Jackson&Todd 3,079  0 0 

S.  Salt  3,015  0 0 

U.  L.  Holloway  (amended)  2,975  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Rising  Sun  public- 
house,  Anerley-road,  for  Mr.  C.  Dayey.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall, 
-architect  : — 

H.  T.  Adams £179  0 0 

John  Flynn  163  0 0 

Barton  & Son,  Croydon  (accepted) 132  0 0 


For  erection  of  billiard-room  at  the  Deptford  Coaserva- 
Uve  Club,  New-cross,  for  the  Deptford  Conservative  Club 
■Company  (Limited).  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  aichitect:— 

H.  L.  Holloway,  New-cross £55)  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  VicarBge  bouse,  stabling,  &c.,  at 
iShedlield,  Hants.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect 
iHereford : — 

Groom,  Rowland,  & Co.,  London £2,390  0 0 

Knitht,  Wickham  2,320  0 0 

Davy,  Wickbam  2,314  0 0 

Light  Bros.,  Portsmouth  2,029  4 2 

Clatidge,  Banbury  2,007  0 0 

Goddard  & Son?,  Eambam 1,963  0 0 

Sanders,  Southampton  1 939  0 0 

Bull  A Sous,  Southampton l[s80  0 0 

Crook,  Southampton  i‘s78  10  0 

Green,  Meonstoke  1,861  0 0 

Curke,  Soutbsea  1,850  0 0 

Conway,  Wukbum  ’ j *832  17  6 

Fraokliu,  Southampton  1 ’si  1 10  5 

Stallurd,  Havant  1*785  0 0 

Tompsett  & Kingham,  Famham*  ...  1*782  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  for  Messrs.  Dandridge 
Church-street,  Deptford.  Mr.  J.  J.  Downs  architect  •— 

der.rard  £2.800  0 0 

Redman  2,637  0 0 

JL/ordoD  & Son 2 079  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  (accepted) 1*967  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Northumberland  Club,  40,  West 
Strand.  Messrs.  Hooker  A Hemings,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E.  Bull : — 

Longmire  & Burge  £1,670  0 0 

W.  J.  Hack  1,681  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 1,569  0 0 

J.  M.  Macev  & Son  (uccepted)  1,613  0 0 


For  labour  only  in  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  cottages, 
Crewborough,  Susses,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Peerless.  Mr.  C. 
Edwards,  surveyor : — 

Bricklayer's,  .Slater's,  and  Plasterer '»  Work. 

O.  Paine  £105  0 0 

J.  Mackeltew 92  0 0 

B.  Wickeus  90  18  6 

J.  Goldsmith  (accepted)  85  0 0 

Carpenter's,  Joiner's  Plumber' s , Glazier's,  and  Painter's 
Work. 

G.  Beard  £174  0 0 

T.  Midmoro  109  15  0 

O.  Paine 156  0 0 

C.  Weston 149  3 0 

J.  Goldsmith  (accepted)  120  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  additions,  Belvoir  Cottage, 
Grange-hill,  Chigwc!!.  Mr.  A.  Aslibridge,  architect.  No 
quantities  : — 

Read  £395  0 0 

M.  Cal  nan  & Co 371  0 0 

Moore 200  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.  C.  B.— W.  C.  C.— C.  L.  Paris.—  F.  A.  D.  (not  of  any  interest 
.jus). — J.  W.  A Solis.— C.  S.  (write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation).— W.  W.  L. — H.  A.— "An  Amateur"  (le'tera  should  be 
authenticated  with  name  and  address).— J.  T.  T. — G.  R.  W.  (shall 
have  attention).— A.  W.  C.  (not  inserted  because  amount  not  sent). — 
W.  T.  (under  our  mark). 

All  statements  of  facts  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion. 

Wo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IF*  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Hues  (about  lifty  words)  or  under 4s.  fld. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements od  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Aaetlon, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  a p plication  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  — la.  fld. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  fld. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  euma  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covont-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  bo  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

MKNTS  nr  fUlllRRS  Tfl  imrftKTTNIIII 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder, "mayhave  RepHesaddressed 
to  the  OJHce,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covont-garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
elopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  Btamps  to 


cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advt. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

RCHITECTURE 

has  now  for  the 
first  time  a gallery 
of  her  own  in  the 
great  art  show  at 
Burlington  House. 
Though  designed 
by  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  it  has  none 
of  the  character- 
istics of  that  rare 
artist,  and  is  far  less  ornate  than  the  twin 
Water-colour  Gallery  by  the  same  hand.  The 
room  is  not  large  ; but  it  will  serve.  In  plan 
it  is  an  irregular  octagon,  a figure  which  is 
better  adapted  to  the  display  of  pictures  than 
a rectangle,  with  its  comparatively  obscure 
corners.  The  canted  sides  are  carried  up  some 
10  ft.  in  height,  and  the  enclosed  triangles 
afford  the  means  of  admitting  fresh  air  a la 
Tobin.  The  floor  area  is  less  than  in  the  old 
room  ; but  as  there  is  only  one  door  instead  of 
two  the  available  wall  - length  is  about  the 
isame.  The  height  has,  however,  been  very 
considerably  reduced,  being  now  only  some 
13  ft.  or  14  ft.  from  floor  to  cornice.  The 
walls  will,  therefore,  accommodate  four  tiers 
of  pictures  at  the  most.  This  is,  on  the  whole, 
a gain.  Architectural  drawings  should  be 
placed  where  architectural  detail  can  be  seen, 
and  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  rejected 
outright  than  contemptuously  “ skied  ” as  of 
1 yore.  In  future  the  larger  the  drawing  the 
i less  its  chance  of  acceptance.  Inordinate  size 
1 alone  has  this  year,  it  is  believed,  led  to  the 
| exclusion  of  a great  number  of  important 
! and  meritorious  works.  Intending  exhibitors 
I will  thank  us  for  the  hint.  It  is  better  that 
(the  drawings  should  bo  rather  choice  than 
numerous.  If  every  good  architect  would 
; annually  put  his  strength  into  one  good  draw- 
ling, instead  of  sending  half  a dozen  indifferent 
sones  on  the  chance  of  one  getting  hung,  the 
j Architectural  Room  would  prove  as  attractive 
as  any  other  in  the  building.  Architecture  is 
tievery  year  appealing  to  wider  audiences,  and 
1 meeting  with  a more  intelligent  appreciation. 
It  remains  for  the  architectural  profession  to 
turn  the  newly-awakened  interest  to  the  best 
•'account.  As  to  which  one  word  of  warning 
;may  here  be  not  inaptly  spoken.  The  old 
iroom  was  a thoroughfare,  and  could  not  be 
< altogether  ignored ; the  new  one  is  a cul-de-sac , 
and  may  be.  Whether  it  shall  be  or  not 
depends  upon  ourselves.  Verbuvi  sap. 
r|  The  present  exhibition  consists  of  220 
drawings,  and  the  majority  of  them  possess 
rery  considerable  merit.  The  line  centres  of 
the  three  sides  are  respectively  occupied  by 


Mr.  Waterhouse’s  New  Liberal  Club  in  White- 
hall-place,  of  which  we  shall  give  a fac-simile 
next  week ; by  Mr.  Aitchison’s  Royal  Insurance 
Offices,  Pall  Mall ; and  by  Messrs.  Aston  Webb 
and  Ingress  Bell’s  premiated  drawings  of  the 
proposed  Admiralty  and  War  Office  buildings. 
It  is  noted, — not  without  surprise, — that, 
with  the  exception  of  a small  sepia  study  by 
Mr.  Marvin,  this  is  the  only  representative  of 
that  quite  recent  and  most  exciting  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Waterhouse’s  and  Mr.  Aitchison’s 
designs  are  each  flanked  by  careful  drawings 
by  Mr.  Pearson, — one  showing  his  proposed 
spire  at  Peterborough,  and  the  other 
his  proposed  additions  to  Westminster  Hall. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  sends  nothing  this  year, 
and  his  absence  is  sorely  felt.  Mr.  Brooks 
sends  a couple  of  churches  marked  by  that 
masculine  treatment  which  always  distin- 
guishes his  designs  ; and  Mr.  Sedding  has 
several  ecclesiastical  studies,  which  are  both 
artistic  and  original.  The  Badminton  Club  in 
Piccadilly,  and  a very  small  portion  of  the 
new  Conservative  Club,  are  all  Mr.  Edis  con- 
tributes this  year.  Mr.  Blomfield  has  an 
elaborate  drawing  of  his  proposed  work  at 
Chester  Cathedral,  and  Mr.  Jackson  several 
drawings  showing  his  perfect  mastery  over 
that  picturesque  Early  English  Renaissance 
which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  employ.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Messrs.  Ernest  George 
& Peto  are  as  captivating  as  ever  with  a long 
series  of  domestic  works,  designed  in  the  finest 
manner  and  piquantly  set  forth  in  brown  line 
and  wash.  Why  is  it  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this  artistic  cleverness,  there  is  on  paper, 
and  on  paper  only,  a forlorn  look  about  their 
works  ? The  “family”  invariably  out  of  town 
and  slatternly  servants  for  ever  idling  in 
picturesque  lassitude  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  open  doorways  ? Mr.  Collcutt’s  “ Business 
Premises  in  Oxford-street”  is  sent  up  aloft  in 
company  with  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott’s  design  for  a 
•eredos  for  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  latter 
is  a brilliant  water-colour  drawing,  and  gains 
perhaps  by  this  enforced  remoteness,  but  the 
other  is  in  the  (too)  fashionable  pen-and-ink 
manner,  and  is  absolutely  a blank.  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton,  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  and  other  architects 
of  their  school,  send  the  usual  crop  of  clever 
designs  which  differ  only  in  their  titles  from 
the  previous  works  of  the  same  artists.  The 
timber  gables,  the  bargeboards  and  finials,  the 
oriel  windows,  the  cramped  doorways,  the 
dodgy  little  summer-houses  and  pavilions, 
nay,  the  very  trees  which  garnish  their  designs, 
are  all  old  favourites,  and  greet  us  with  familiar 
looks.  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  repeats  this  year 
that  severe  and  dignified  manner  which  was 
noticeable  in  his  house  for  Mr.  Justice  Bowen 
last  year ; comfortable,  modest,  English  homes 


are  these ; and  Mr.  Coad  shows  us  in  several 
brilliant  drawings  what  he  is  doing  at  Lanhyd- 
rock.  A design  for  a Military  Hospital  (in  a hot 
climate),  by  Major-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Ingress  Bell,  is  an  important  and 
novel  contribution.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
building  as  an  assemblage  of  buildings  of 
enormous  extent  and,  apparently,  costly 
character,  carefully  designed,  and  grouped 
impressively  along  the  summit  of  an  almost 
barren  rock.* 

There  is  a perplexing  ambiguity  about  some 
of  the  subjects  exhibited.  “St.  Saviour’s 
Church”  is  all  that  we  are  told  about  one 
design.  Of  another  we  cannot  be  sure  whether 
it  is  simply  a study  of  an  old  church,  or  an  old 
church  restored,  and  the  restored  portions  not 
distinguished  from  the  rest ; or  a new  church 
drawn  in  such  a way  as  to  simulate  the  stains 
and  scars  of  time.  Still  more  bewildering  is 
a drawing  of  a sixteenth-century  hall,  known 
and  dear  to  us,  coupled  with  the  name  of  a 
living  architect.  We  have  sketched  it  more 
than  once,  and  our  sketches  upon  comparison 
tally  with  the  drawing.  In  what  relation, 
therefore,  does  the  modern  architect  stand  to 
the  ancient  hall  ? There  is  a good  deal  of  merely 
representative  draughtsmanship  in  the  exhi- 
bition, and  its  presence  leads  to  the  suggestion 
that  some  distinction  should,  if  possible,  be 
made  between  drawings  which  are  merely 
transcripts  from  old  work  and  architectural 
designs.  We  should  have  some  means  of 
knowing  in  what  capacity  the  author  in  each 
case  is  supposed  to  figure, — that  is,  of  course, 
where  there  is  reasonable  room  for  doubt.  Tom 
Pinch  may  sign  all  his  drawings  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  and  no  one  will  for  a moment  accuse 
him  of  taking  a liberty  ; but  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  little  abbreviation,  “ del.,”  would 
make  matters  much  clearer. 

In  brilliant  and  beautiful  draughtsmanship 
the  exhibition  is  particularly  strong.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  been  better  done  than 
Mr.  Barratt’s  Ruskin-like  Italian  studies,  or 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield’s  tender  pencillings,  or 
Mr.  Raffles  Davison’s  poetical  rendering  of 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway’s  charming  country- 
house,  which  looks  as  it  it  had  stepped  bodily 
out  of  her  own  pretty  piiges.  Mr.  Horsley 
and  Mr.  Flockhart  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer 
send  drawings  which,  in  their  several  manners, 
have  never  been  surpassed  ; and  the  unusually 
numerous  studies  in  decoration  and  designs 
for  stained  glass  are  also  this  year  of  unusual 
excellence.  In  subsequent  articles  we  intend 
to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  several 


* This  also  will  be  represented  in  onr  illustration  pages 
next  week.  We  purposely  avoid  giving  any  illustrations 
of  the  architectural  work  at  the  Academy  until  the  exhibi- 
tion is  open  to  the  public. 
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designs  in  detail.  Meanwhile,  without  ignor- 
ing the  very  obvious  amount  of  youthful  talent 
which  is  pressing  forward  and  every  year 
making  itself  felt,  we  cannot  but  note  regret- 
fully The  losses  we  have  lately  suffered,  and 
feel  more  and  more  how  great  our  losses  really 
are. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY .* 

BY  WYATT  PAPWORTH. 


JHAPTER  XIV.  is  reserved  for  the 
yj  further  consideration  of  Ashmole’s 
“Diary,”  the  entries  in  which  re- 
lating to  Freemasonry  “ are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  our  general  inquiry, 
since,  on  a close  view,  they  will  be  found  to 
supply  a quantity  of  information  derivable 
from  no  other  source,  and  which,  together  with 
the  additional  evidence  I shall  adduce  from 
contemporaneous  writings,  will  give  us  a 
tolerably  faithful  picture  of  English  Free- 
masonry in  the  seventeenth  century.”  The 
first  entry,  the  account  of  his  initiation  in  1646, 
has  been  carefully  investigated,  and  “ the 
composition  of  the  Lodge  ” thoroughly  over- 
hauled by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rylands,  through  whose 
researches  “a  flood  of  light  was  suddenly  shed 
on  the  subject,  and  who  has  so  far  proved  the 
essentially  speculative  (or  non  - operative) 
character  of  the  Lodge,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  could  have  been  a single 
operative  mason  present  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  16th,  1646.”  Mr.  Rylands  has  looked 
up  the  history  of  each  of  the  seven  brethren 
present, — one  of  whom  was  the  warden, — who 
admitted  Ashmole  and  Colonel  Mainwaring  on 
that  eventful  day  : — 


“ Concurrently  with  this  there  is  the  valuable 
evidence  of  the  MS.  Charge  in  the  Sloane  Collection, 
No.  3,848, f which  bears  the  attestation  of  one  of  tho 
seven  members,  with  the  same  year,  1646,  month, 

and  day Thus  we  should  have  speculative, 

and,  it  may  be  also,  operative  masonry,  co-existiDg 
with  the  actual  use,  by  Lodges  and  brethren,  of  the 
scrolls  or  constitutions,  of  which  this  Sloane  MS. 

affords  an  illustration  in  poiut We  continue 

to  direct  our  course  up  the  stream  of  Masonic 
history,  the  evidence  of  manuscript  constitutions 
successively  dating  further  and  further  back,  until 
tho  transcripts  are  exhausted,  without  apparently 
bringing  us  any  nearer  to  their  common  original, 
may  well  leave  us  in  doubt  at  what  point  of  our 
research  bet w een  the  era  of  th  e Lodge  at  W arringtoD , 
1646,  and  that  of  the  lor/e  at  York,  1355,  a monopoly 
of  these  ancient  documents  by  the  working  masons 
can  be  viewed  as  even  remotely  probable.” 


Why  this  loge  at  York  should  have  been 
brought  in  here  is  somewhat  puzzling.  The 
lodge  at  Warrington  may  have  been  only  a 
speculative  one,  but  certainly  the  loge  at  York 


was  only  a practical  one,  confined  to  the  opera- 
tive masons  at  York  Cathedral,  and  meaning 


their  workshop.  To  the  entry  of  1682  in 
Ashmole’s  Diary,  a similar  careful  scrutiny  is 
applied,  with  the  interesting  result  that  of  the 
six  new  members  then  admitted  into  the 
“ Fellowship  of  Freemasons,”  two  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Masons’  Company  in  London,  the 
nine  others  present  were  members  of  that  body 
(the  Masons’  Company),  and  then  there  re- 
mains only  Ashmole  to  make  up  the  sixteen 
present  “ at  the  noble  dinner  prepared  at  the 
charge  of  the  new-accepted  masons.” 

We  need  not  discuss  the  several  coats  of 
arms  granted  to  the  “ Hole  Crafte  and  Felaw- 
ship  of  Masons,”  in  1472-73  to  the  Masons’ 
Company  of  London,  confirmed  1520-21,  and 
entered  in  the  Visitation  of  London  in  1634. 
Two  existing  MS.  Charges,  both  dated  1686, 
have  the  coat  of  arms  as  figured  by  Stow  in 
1633  ( i.e .,  the  chevron  plain,  not  engrailed),  and 
“ are  associated  with  the  arms  of  the  City  of 
London,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  both  these 
rolls,  which  are  handsomely  illuminated  at  the 
top,  were  originally  prepared  for  London 
Lodges  of  Masons  or  Freemasons,”  writes 
Mr.  Gould  ; but  this  passage  appears  to  be 
somewhat  vague,  and,  to  prevent  error,  it  is 
suggested  that  they  were  originally  prepared 


for  the  Guild  of  Masons,  or,  perhaPs,  for  two 
members  of  the  Guild  or  Company  °f  Masons 
of  London.  We  may  both  mean  the  same,  but 
the  wording  differs. 

Further  on  Mr.  Gould  records  how  he  has 
discovered  that  “Robert  Padgett,  Clerk  to 
the  Worshipful  Society  of  the  Free  Masons 
of  the  City  of  London  in  1686,”  whose  name 
appears  appended  to  the  MS.  Constitutions  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
was  not  the  Clerk  of  the  Masons’  Company, 
which  company  possesses  an  “ Accompte 
Book,” and  under  the  date  1687  occurs  : “Mr. 
Stampe,  Clerk,”  . . . which  establishes  the 
fact  that  the  “Worshipful  Society  of  the  Free 
Masons  of  the  City  of  London”  and  the 
“Company  of  Masons”  in  the  same  city,  were 
distinct  and  separate  bodies.  Mr.  Gould  js  to 
be  congratulated  on  making  this  very  decisive 
discovery,  proving,  as  it  does,  that  there  were 
two  co-existing  bodies  of  Masons  and  Free- 
masons as  “ distinct  and  separate  sodalities.” 

It  is  also  assisted  by  the  investigation  into  the 
persons  attending  at  Masons’  Hall  in  1682  as 
just  narrated.  Mr.  Gould,  after  stating  that 
by  all  writers  alike  no  adequate  distinction 
between  the  Freemasons  of  the  Lodge  and 
those  of  the  Guild  or  Company  has  been 
maintained,  notes  that  the  above  - named 
“Accompte  Book”  specifies  that  from  1620 
to  1653  the  members  were  styled  Free- 
masons, and  then  goes  on  to  quote  numerous 
later  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term,  but 
to  the  reviewer  he  appears  either  to  mingle  the 
uses  of  the  term,  or  wishes  to  show  that 
although  a man  was  an  operative  mason  he 
could  become  a Freemason  by  joining  a 
Company  of  Trades,  as  at  Oxford  and  New- 
castle ; yet  he  candidly  admits  that  in  the 
Gateshead  register  the  two  terms  are  taken  as 
words  of  indifferent  application.  This  might 
very  likely  be  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
even  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  presence 
in  the  town  of  a Lodge  of  modern  Freemasons, 
and  probably  for  that  very  reason ! The 
archives  of  the  City  of  London  were  searched 
in  1879  by  one  of  Mr.  Gould’s  friends  for  early 
instances  of  the  terms,  “Mason  and  Free- 
mason,” but  apparently  only  the  already 
known  example,  dating  1376-77,  was  found 
for  the  latter  term,  with  “ Masoun  ” in  Norman 
French,  and  “Cementarii  ” in  Latin,  previously. 
He  remarks  on  the  earliest  use  of  the  exjires- 
sion  as  yet  found  in  connexion  with  actual 
building  operations,  that  is,  in  1396,  in  the 
document  in  the  Sloane  Collection,  No.  4,595, 
p.  50  (which  fact  was  published  by  the  reviewer 
above  twenty  years  since,  who  lately  com- 
municated the  full  reference  to  one  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  friends  who  was  assisting  him),  and 
then  follow  many  later  examples  of  the  uses  of 
the  word.  But  surely  the  word  used  in  1376 
in  connexion  with  the  Guild  of  Operative 
Masons  is  as  good  as  the  other  reference  of 
twenty  years  later,  and  both  are  Freemasons 
by  trade.  It  would  require  a long  research  to 
ascertain  whether  these  terms  given  by  the 
author  from  tombstones,  registers,  and  docu- 
ments, after,  say,  1700,  relate  to  the  Guilds  or 
to  the  Society.  The  question  for  solution  is, 
“ Is  there  any  instance  of  the  term  Freemason 
being  put  into  a register  or  on  a tombstone 
when  the  person  has  not  been  a mason  by 
trade  1 ” The  more  modern  letters  R.A.,  F.S.  A., 
and  so  on,  are  often  seen  on  tombs.  The 
derivation  of  the  term  “from  Freestonemason, 
Freemanmason,  and  Freemason,  or  free  of  a 
Guild  or  company,  will,”  he  thinks,  “afford 
satisfaction  to  every  class  of  theorist,”  and  “it 
lies  within  the  category  of  Masonic  problems.”* 
Another  use  of  the  word  “fre-mason”  of 
the  date  of  about  1383,  or  a little  later  (fitting 
in  between  the  two  dates  above  referred  to), was 
accidentally  discovered  by  me  only  at  the  end 
of  last  September  ; it  is  used  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Reformer  Wiclif,  in  the  follow- 
ing treatise  “ The  Grete  sentence  of  Curs 
expounded,”  printed  in  Arnold’s  edition  of 


“ Select  English  Works,”  by  Wiclif,  8vo.,) 
1S69-71,  iii.,  333,  cap.  xxviii. 


“ Alle  false  conspiratours  ben  cursed  of  God  and: 
man.  . . . Alle  new  fraternytes  or  gildis  maad  of  i 
men.  . . . Also  men  of  sutel  crafte,  as  fre  masons: 
and  others, semen  openly  cursed  bi  this  sentence.  For; 
thei  conspiren  togidere  that  no  man  of  her  craft  schal; 
take  lesse  on  a day  that  thei  setten,  though  he 
schulde  bi  good  conscience  take  moche  lesse,  anch 
that  noon  of  hem  schal  make  save  trewe  work  to  t 
lette  others  mennes  wynnyng  of  the  craft,  and  that: 
non  of  hem  schal  do  ought  but  only  hewe  stone,  i 
though  he  might  profit  his  mastir  twenti  pound  bi  o 
daies  work  bi  leggyng  on  a wal,  withouten  harm  ort 
penyng  himself.  See  hou  this  wickid  peple  cot>-i 
spireth  agenst  truthe  and  chnrite,  and  comyn  profit! 
of  the  lond,  and  ponyschith  hem  that  helpen  frelyi 
here  neigeboris.” 


* The  History  of  Freemasonry  : its  Antiquities,  Sym- 
bols, Constitutions,  Customs,  &c.,  derived  from  Official 
Sources.  By  Robert  Freke  Gould,  barrister-at-law,  Past 
Beoior  Grand  Deacon  of  England.  4to.  London  - Thomas 
C.  Jack.  1831.  Yol.  iii.,  248  pages.  8ee  b.  674,  ante. 
t See  p.  65  of  vol.  i.  of  this  “ History 


I cannot  help  still  believing  that  my  discovery,  about 
entv  Tears  since,  of  the  dncn>..on*  linn  n... 
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twenty  years  since,  of  the  document  of  1396,  showing  that 
the  Latin  term  “lathomos"  was  rendered  “ ffre  Maceons” 


in  the  fame  line,  is  indisputable.  The  Latin  words 
Latnotnx  and  cementarii  ” are  used  previously.  Iliad 
also  referred  at  the  same  time  to  the  list  of  1376-7,  as 
above  stated.  ’• 


This  was  written  probably  in  1383,  the  year, 
before  Wiclif s death,  but  possibly  may  be  by 
a somewhat  later  band.  The  MS.  is  stated 
to  be  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  i 
This  extract  is  interestingly  illustrative,  and: 
confirmatory,  if  that  be  needful,  of  the  popular 
outcry  against  many  of  the  trades,  and  of  the. 
masons  in  particular,  necessitating  the  Statutes! 
of  1350-1,  1360-1,  and  later  years,  the  inquiry! 
into  which  has  formed  a valuable  chapter  ini 
the  previous  volume  ; * it  also  proves  thei 
application  of  the  word  Freemason  to  thei 
practical  man,  and  not  to  the  speculative,  i.e^i 
Society  of  Freemasons.  Mr.  Gould  points  out 
fairly  the  non-use  of  the  term  Freemasony 
among  the  masons  employed  at  York  Minster,; 
even  when  quoting  one  instance  as  late  as 
1522-3,  qualified  by  his  previous  statement: 
that  “ it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  Edward  III.  (1376-7)  there  was  a use 
of  the  term  Freemason,  and  that  the  persons: 
to  whom  it  was  applied  were  a section  oi 
offshoot  of  the  Masons’  Company,  though  in 
either  case  probably  reabsorbed  within  the 
parent  body,”  which,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was 
effected,  as  may  he  proved  by  the  w'ords  oi 
Stow  in  1633,  “the  masons  otherwise  termed 
Freemasons,”  and  the  existing  tomb  of  William 
Iverwin,  Freemason,  of  1594,  having  the 
original  coat  of  arms  of  the  Masons’  Guild,  oi 
Company,  cut  on  it.  “ My  contention  is,’ 
writes  Mr.  Gould,  “ that  the  class  of  person! 
from  whom  the  Freemasons  of  Warrington: 
Staffordshire,  Chester,  York,  London,  and 
their  congeners,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
derived  the  descriptive  title  which  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England: 
were  free  men,  and  Masons  of  Guilds  oi 
Companies  ” ; and  a note  seems  to  explaii 
that  he  means  that  they  possessed  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  And  further,  “as  cumulative 
proofs  that  the  Society  of  Freemasons  hat 
derived  its  name  from  the  Freemen-masons.o: 
more  early  times,  the  examples  in  the  Scottish 
records  have  an  especial  value.”  From  this 
statement  the  reviewer  presumes  he  means  thai 
a “ free-gentleman  ” (that  is,  one  free  of  the 
town)  joining  a lodge  or  guild  of  Masons,  be- 
comes a Freemason,  and  hence  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Freemasons  ! 

He  then  reverts  to  Ashmole  to  discriminate 
between  his  undoubted  testimony  and  the 
opinions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him 
A very  interestingly  written  research,  but  one 
which  it  is  needless  to  revert  to  here,  is  there- 
fore “ taken  as  read.”  Dr.  Plot’s  account  of  the 
Freemasons,  1686,  follows  ; he,  Plot,  observed 
“that  St.  Amphibaius  by  judicious  persons  is 
thought  to  be  rather  the  cloak  than  the  mastei 
of  St.  Alban,”  a suggestion  which  is  not  sc 
modern  as  has  been  supposed.  Mr.  Gould  is 
not  inclined  to  admit  it,  and  writes, — “ AI 
accounts  concur  in  representing  St.  Amphi- 
baius as  a priest  or  missionary  from  Rome 
To  suppose  that  this  personage  was  merely  the 
cloak  of  St.  Alban.  ...  is  the  ridiculous 
assumption  of  self-opinionated  critics,”  is  his 
severely- worded  comment.  He  refers  to  Anto- 
ninus Bassianus  being  called  “Caracalla”  (f 
short  Gaulish  cloak) ; and  that  “ Amphibaius 
would  signify  a long  ample  garment,  such  as  £ 
pilgrim  might  naturally  carry  with  him.”  Bui 
Dean  Stanley,  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
February,  1875,  p.  480,  states  that  “the  cara- 
calla, a long  overall,  was  corrupted  intc 
casaoalla,  casaca,  and  cassock  ; it  had  a hood,' 
and  was  “ called  in  Greek  amphibalos,  and  as 


* The  Statutes  relating  to  the  Freemasons,  ii.,  328-38 
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such  appears  iu  the  account  of  the  persecution 

of  St.  Alban  (Bede,  H.  E.,  i.  6),  where  by 
a strange  confusion  the  name  of  Amphi- 
balus  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
l name  of  a saint.”  Who  shall  decide  when 
such  learned  men  disagree  so  entirely  ? 
Then  follows  the  inquiry  into  Dr.  Richard 
Rawlins  on ; and  into  the  three  Randle  Holmes 
with  the  Acaclemie  of  Armory  in  1688,  in 
which  occurs  the  term  “ Free  Masons— Stone 
Cutters.”  I do  not  make  out  from  the  text  of 
our  author  whether  he  considers  the  “ Frater- 
nity, Society,  Brotherhood,  or  Company,”  &c., 
to  use  the  words  of  Randle  Holme,  applies  to 
a Guild  or  to  the  Society  of  Freemasons,  which 
it  is  now  to  be  recognised  as  in  existence  in 
1688,  or  whether  one  of  the  Holmes  has  him- 
self muddled  up  the  two  together.  Mr.  Gould 
lesires  to  prove,  however,  that  “ the  author  of 
die  Academic  of  Armory”  the  Freemason  of 
Chester  Lodge,  and  the  copyist  to  whose 
labours  we  are  indebted  for  the  form  of  one 
)f  the  Old  Charges,  now  the  Harleian  MS. 
2054,  was  one  and  the  same  person  ” ; and 
'his  MS.  is  wished  to  be  dated  1625,  1650,  or 
ibout  1665,  which  latter  would  be  midway 
between  those  of  1646  and  1686.  In  the  same 
rolume  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
orm  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  a Freemason  about 
‘ several  words  and  signs  ” ; and  the  next  leaf 
ontains  MS.  entries  relating,  it  is  supposed, 

0 the  Chester  Lodge,  which  are  considered 
pith  great  scrutiny  by  the  author,  rendered 
asy  by  the  labours  of  his  friend  Mr.  Rylands, 
pho  has  obtained  from  the  Chester  Register 
f Wills  some  verification  of  the  twenty-six 
ames  contained  on  the  leaf  above  mentioned, 
our  of  whom  were  actually  “ Masons,”  and  the 
rhole  number  in  the  list  may  have  belonged 
3 a “ Society  of  Freemasons  ” of  Chester. 

Our  author  next  groups  the  several  versions 
f the  Old  Charges  or  Constitutions  into  six 
lasses  ot  divisions,  to  show  the  relative  esti- 
lation  in  which, — according  to  his  judgment, 
-they  should  be  regarded  as  authoritative  or 
^credited  writings.  Then  follows  the  descrip- 
on  of  the  two  plates  of  coats  of  arms  of 
nglish  and  foreign  companies  of  masons,  car- 
anters,  and  other  trades  given  for  comparison, 

: which  it  is  only  needful  to  notice  that  the 
lgrailed  chevron  in  the  coat  of  arms  granted 
1172-3  to  the  London  “Guild  of  Masons, 
rherwise  called  Freemasons,”  became  a plain 
le,  as  noticed  by  Stow  in  1633.  Was  the 
rtter  assumed  by  the  Society  Lodges,  and 
Is  (Stow)  did  not  observe  the  difference  ? 

1 Chapter  XV.  is  devoted  to  Old  Charges,  the 
pgend  of  the  Craft,  Light  and  Darkness,  Gothic 
i’aditions.  These  “ Old  Charges,”  Mi*.  Gould 
iates,  are  “ the  title  deeds  and  evidences  of 
• inherited  Freemasonry  ; they  would  amply 
(ward  the  closest  and  most  minute  examina- 
in.”  This  cannot  here  be  given  to  them, 
e,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  give  a 
vere  scrutiny  to  the  “ Harleian  MS.,  1,942  ” 

1),  dating  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
Roberts  MS.”  (44)  of  the  same  period,  the 
:;ter  being,  in  his  opinion,  a reproduction  or 
iunterpart  of  the  former,  and  “ both  parent 
d progeny  stand  on  the  same  footing  of  un- 
tality.”  They  are  interesting  as  differing 
>m  all  the  other  Charges  known,  in  that  the 
inner  contains  “ new  articles,”  which  form  its 
utinctive  feature  ; and  the  question  arises 
th  him,  if  No.  1,942  “ is  an  authorised  and 
credited  reading  which  has  come  down  to  us 
;rough  a legitimate  channel  ” : “ the  Roberts 
:ft  • • • . stands  upon  the  faith  of  the  com- 
er” . . . . “27th  December,  1663,  when  the 
if  'regulations  were  made,  of  which  only  the  first 
e are  given  ” in  No.  1,942,  though  all  are  duly 

i iwn  in  Roberts’s.  No  exact  date  can  be  given 
No.  1,942  ....  its  age,  I think,  “ cannot 
fixed  any  later  than  'l670.  (Mr.  Bond, 
ncipal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
iimates  it  as  of  “ the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
nth  century.”)  “ These  ‘ New  Articles  ’ I 
mot  explain  [he  says],  nor  in  my  judgment 
an  explanation  material ; it  also  contains 
lie  Apprentice  Charge,’  which  is  peculiar  to 
-W  versions  only.”  But  the  reviewer  would 
Is  the  oath  more  than  the  affirmation 
v taken  by  a newly-elected  Liveryman  on 
entering  a London  Guild  ? and  would  sub- 
■ for  Mr.  Gould’s  consideration  that  this 


1,942  Charge  may  have  belonged  to  an  inde- 
pendent Lodge  in  town  or  country,  knowing 
nothing  of  other  Lodges.  The  history  of  the 
Society  itself  is  only  now  being  thoroughly 
elucidated  through  the  comprehensive  grasp  of 
mind  of  Mr.  Gould  and  his  friends,  and,  as 
before  observed,  it  is  not  known  to  whom 
belonged  these  thirty-one  copies  of  the  “ Old 
Charges  or  Constitutions,” — perhaps  some  to 
the  Guild,  some  to  its  members,  and  some  to 
the  Society,  the  Lodge,  or  member  of  the 
Lodge.  As  before  observed,  the  City  arms, 
and  the  Masons’  coat  of  arms,  appear  on  some, 
as  the  latter  does  in  No.  29,  of  about  1714,  in 
my  possession.  It  is  lcnoivn  that  a “parch- 
ment book  containing  an  113  annals  of  the 
antiquity,  &c.”  was,  before  1839,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Masons  or  Guild  or  Company  of 
London,  and  is  classed  by  Mr.  Gould  as  one  of 
the  number.  Mr.  Gould  quotes  “ the  Masonic 
tradition  that  prior  to  1567  the  whole  of 
England  was  ruled  by  a single  Grand  Master,” 
but  does  not  state  of  what,  and  also  seems 
to  concur  with  his  friend  that  “the  Grand 
Lodge  MS.  Constitution  (4)  ‘dating  1583,’ or 
a previous  draft  originated  all  Constitutions 
(except  3 and  23),  whether  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Scotland,  or  South  Britain.” 

Among  other  subjects  considered  in  this 
elaborate  “ History,”  as  a necessary  part  of 
the  inquiry,  are  the  Mysteries,— of  Egypt,  the 
Ritual  of  the  Dead,  the  Profession  of  a Bene- 
dictine Monk,  Degrees,  Symbols,  Metaphors, 
and  Emblems  of  the  Freemasons  ; Lodge 
Elements  and  Appointments  (but  when  in- 
vented?), Vehmic  Tribunals,  Dr.  Armstrong 
and  his  Notions  and  Opinions,  and  the 
Opinions  of  “Dr.  Leeson,  Most  Puissant 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander  33°,  read  before 
the  Royal  Naval  Chapter  of  Sovereign  Princes 
of  Rose  Croix  in  1862”  (!) ; also  Fort’s  work, 
mentioned  above,  of  which  our  author  writes, 

“ he  has  succeeded  where  all  his  predecessors 
have  failed, — that  is,  in  rendering  the  study  of 

our  antiquities  an  attractive  task He 

does  not  wish  to  say  that  Fort  has  withheld 
information  from  his  readers  ; but  having 
clearly  established  in  his  own  mind  certain 
facts , these  appeared  so  incontrovertible  as  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  the  details  by  which 
they  were  supported.  But  no  one,  1 am  sure, 
would  more  heartily  concur  in  the  golden  rule 
of  criticism,  that  troth  is  the  great  object  to 
be  sought,  and  not  the  maintenance  of  an 
opinion,  because  it  was  once  expressed.” 
Mr.  Gould  remarks  further  on  : — “ Indeed, 
many  of  the  Rites,  Symbols,  and  Beliefs  now 
prevalent  among  Masons,  correspond  with  or 
are  analogous  to  those  supposed  to  have  been 
common  to  the  members  of  earlier  and  distinct 
societies.”  In  a future  chapter  we  may  read 
when  they  were  invented  or  introduced  among 
the  moderns.  He,  however,  does  add  : — “To 
what  extent  these  or  any  other  portions  of  the 
existing  Lodge  ceremonial  are  survivals  of 
more  ancient  customs,  cannot  be  very  accu- 
rately determined.”  But  could  they  not  all 
have  been  invented  or  manufactured  as  neces- 
sity required  at  or  after  1717. 

We  are  promised  in  the  next  volume  (of 
which  three  more  are  due)  an  examination  into 
the  character  of  the  Freemasonry  which  existed 
after  the  era  of  Grand  Lodges  ; the  proceed- 
ings of  the  few  Lodges  that  can  be  traced 
between  1686  and  1717  ; as  well  as  a com- 
parison of  the  Masonry  of  Scotland  with  that 
of  England  ; and  also  the  question  of  degrees. 
During  the  careful  perusal  of  this  volume  it 
has  appeared  very  desirable  that,  besides  an 
elaborate  index  to  the  whole  work,  a chrono- 
logical list  should  be  added  of  the  dated  facts 
laid  before  the  readers,  facts  which  Mr.  Gould 
has  shown  that  he  knows  well  how  to  use  and 
work  in,  in  all  their  bearings  one  with  another. 


Turnstiles  at  the  Inventions  Exhibi- 
tion.—Messrs.  0.  Isler  & Co.  have  received 
orders  from  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Inventions  Exhibition  to  fix  eleven  more  of 
their  turnstiles,  making  a total  of  twenty-six. 
Fourteen  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  subway  (these 
are  so  arranged  that  they  will  register  the 
number  of  persons  going  in  and  coming  out) 
and  twelve  at  the  Exhibition  entrance. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

have  certainly  been  finer  exhi- 
as  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
the  present  one,  though  it  con- 
works  of  great  interest,  and 
some  of  the  highest  artistic  power.  The  absence 
of  Mr.  Burne  J ones  deprives  the  exhibition  to 
some  extent  of  the  peculiar  cachet  which  has 
usually  seemed  to  mark  the  Grosvenor  collec- 
tions as  distinct  in  tone  and  feeling  from  other 
exhibitions  of  the  day ; and  some  of  the  most 
powerful  works  exhibited  would  have  found 
their  place  as  naturally  at  Burlington  House 
as  in  Bond-street, — a fact  which  will  be  rather 
welcome  than  otherwise  to  those  who  look 
doubtfully  upon  affectatiou  in  art,  even  when 
it  is  the  affectation  of  genius.  Among  those 
works  which  appeal  to  us  bygenuineand  straight- 
forward power  none  can  rank  higher  than  Mr. 
Millais’s  splendid  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
(54),  a strange  and  remarkable  contrast  to  that 
other  portrait  of  the  Premier  which  was  in  the 
Academy  some  little  while  back,  and  which 
has  become  the  most  popular  and  widely- 
accepted  representation  of  the  eminent  States- 
man. That  three  - quarter  length  portrait,  in 
standing  attitude  with  the  hands  clasped, 
represented  the  contemplative,  it  might  even 
be  said  the  pathetic  aspect,  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s character ; the  present  one,  in  which 
he  is  represented  seated  and  in  scarlet 
robes,  with  the  face  turned  towards  the 
spectator,  is  eager  and  energetic  in  expression. 
The  other  was  all  dark  in  colour  ; this  is  all 
brightness,  but  the  artist  has  been  quite 
successful  in  the  difficult  task  of  harmonising 
the  face  with  the  mass  of  warm  colour  in  the 
costume,  without  unduly  heightening  the  flesh 
tints, — how  successful  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood by  contrast  with  the  similar  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  Barrett  Browning,  in  his  portrait 
of  his  father  in  similar  robes  of  collegiate 
dignity,  where  the  great  poet,  in  order  to 
assimilate  him  to  the  costume,  is  represented 
with  a countenance  suggestive  of  much  libation 
to  Bacchus.  So  many-sided  a man  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  (to  return  to  the  immediate  subject) 
could  never  be  represented  by  a single  portrait ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  one  painter  should 
succeed  in  realising,  with  equal  power,  two 
such  different  phases  of  character  in  the  same 
person  ; or  it  would  be  remarkable,  if  the 
painter  were  not  Mr.  Millais. 

Mr.  Watts’s  “ Love  and  Life  ” (30),  if  it  be 
really  meant,  as  has  been  affirmed,  as  a com- 
panion to  “ Love  and  Death,”  is  far  below  that 
great  work  in  artistic  power  and  feeling. 
“Life”  is  represented  by  a thin  figureless 
female,  ascending  a rocky  steep,  and  ready  to 
faint,  as  her  countenance  expresses,  unless  up- 
held by  the  winged  figure  of  love  at  her  side. 
The  allegory  is  well  brought  out ; the  picture 
is  pathetic  in  a sense,  but  it  is  weak  ; “ Love  ” 
is  not  strong  or  dignified,  “ Life  ” is  painfully 
limp  and  feeble ; even  Love  can  hardly  do  much 
for  such  a Life.  It  is  a very  high  aim,  of  course, 
and  let  us  be  grateful  to  a painter  who  always 
aims  so  high  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  some- 
times comes  short  of  his  ideal.  The  opposite 
end  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a remarkable 
work  by  a painter  not  as  yet  known  to  fame, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  chosen  for  his  subject 
that  terrible  moment  when  Hypatia,  as 
described  in  Kingsley’s  semi-historical  romance, 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  making  one  last 
appeal  for  mercy  to  the  mob  of  bigots  who 
were  bent  on  her  destruction.  The  painter 
omits  the  monkish  throng,  however,  showing 
us  only  Hypatia  herself  on  the  altar-steps, — a 
figure  thoroughly  studied  in  drawing  and 
execution,  and  very  pathetic  in  expres- 
sion : perhaps  the  countenance  does  not  con- 
vey all  the  terrors  of  the  situation  ; but 
this,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  her  blood- 
thirsty persecutors  from  the  scene,  may  have 
been  intentional,  in  order  to  avoid  a lapse  from 
the  pathetic  to  the  purely  painful.  At  all 
events,  the  painting  is  one  which  will  make 
every  one  look  with  interest  to  the  future  pro- 
ductions of  its  author.  The  third  central 
picture  of  the  large  room  is  Mr.  Richmond’s 
“An  Audience  in  Athens  during  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Agamemnon”  (69),  at  the 
moment  when  Clytemnestra  recounts  how  she 
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slew  her  husband.  The  spectator  faces  the 
audience,  the  scene  being  behind  him.  The 
idea  of  representing  the  play  of  feeling  in  the 
faces  of  tiie  spectators  at  this  stage  of  the 
tragedy  is  a very  tine  one,  and  there  is  much 
in  the  various  countenances  that  is  expressive 
and  worthy  of  careful  attention  ; but  the 
picture  is  not  life-like  ; the  men  and  women 
do  not  appeal  to  our  sympathies  much.  The 
composition  is  backed  by  a double  Ionic 
colonnade  skirting  the  circumference  of  the 
auditorium, — a scenic  addition  which  has  a 
good  effect  on  the  composition,  but  for  which, 
as  a portion  of  a Greek  theatre,  there  is  no 
architectural  authority. 

The  charge  of  unreality  cannot  at  least  be 
brought  against  the  two  other  much  smaller 
antique  subjects  on  the  same  wall,  the  two 
brilliant  little  works  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
entitled  “Who  is  it?”  (57)  and  “Expecta- 
tions ” (81).  In  these  works  the  realisation  of 
antique  life,  not  only  in  the  accessories  but  in 
the  figures,  is  so  complete  that  we  feel  as  if 
the  lapse  of  time  was  annihilated  for  us, — as 
if  we  really  beheld  that  old-world  life  in  its 
reality.  In  “Expectations,”  in  which  a young 
woman  sits  on  a marble  seat  overlooking  the 
dark  ^Egean  sea,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  to  look  at  a boat  in  the  distance,  the 
artistic  effect  and  feeling  is  the  most  clear  and 
complete  of  the  two  ; but  both  are  remarkable 
works,  such  as  none  of  the  artist’s  now  rather 
numerous  imitators  have  in  the  least  degree 
approached.  The  perfect  drawing  and  per- 
spective of  all  the  architectural  details  is  as 
noteworthy  in  these  as  in  other  more  elaborate 
works  by  the  same  hand. 

In  the  East  Gallery  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
exhibits  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  paintings 
he  has  produced, — “Freedom”  (157), — illus- 
trating a splendid  passage  from  Swinburne’s 
“ Songs  before  Sunrise.”  A nude  figure  in  the 
foreground,  who  has  been  fettered  by  the 
influence  of  priest  and  king  on  either  side  of 
him,  is  hailed  by  the  winged  genius  of  freedom, 
at  whose  call  his  fetters  drop  off.  We  are  not 
over  fond  of  allegorical  paintings,  but  this  has 
the  merit  of  thoroughly  telling  its  story  and 
producing  a remarkably  fine  decorative  ensemble 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Crane’s  other  work, 
“Pandora”  (16),  is  hardly  a success;  the 
attitude  of  the  figure  is  rather  painfully  con- 
torted, and  the  drawing  of  the  head,  bowed 
forward  so  as  to  hide  the  face,  is  not  quite 
successful. 

After  these,  the  remaining  portraits  are  the 
most  noticeable  works.  Next  to  those  already 
mentioned,  perhaps  Mr.  H oil’s  “The  Late 
Lord  Overstone”  (33)  is  the  finest  work  ; with 
just  a suspicion  of  chic  in  the  sparkle  of  the 
high  lights,  this  is  nevertheless  a wonderfully 
solid  and  real  portrait,  of  which  the  face  is 
painted  with  splendid  finish  and  expression. 
Mr.  Watts’s  “ Miss  Rachel  Gurney”  (62)  is  a 
beautifully-refined  and  characteristic  portrait, 
a half-length,  showing  the  lady  in  black  half- 
leaning against  a wall  or  screen  behind  her. 
Mr.  Lehmann’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Browning  (10), 
hung  as  a pendant  to  Mr.  Barrett  Browning’s 
painting  before  alluded  to  (with  unhappy  result 
to  the  latter)  is  an  excellent  likeness,  and  a 
good  example  of  simple  and  unaffected  por- 
traiture. Among  other  portraits  may  be  named 
Mr.  Watts’s  “Mrs.  F.  Myers”  (140*),  a 
beautiful  bit  of  colour  ; Mr.  Collier’s  “ Lady 
Loraine  ” ; Mr.  Stuart  Wortley’s  “ Miss  Maud 
Waller  ” (161),  an  admirably-painted  portrait 
of  a young  girl;  Mr.  Richmond’s  “Mr.  A. 
Lang”  (191)  and  “Lady  Lloyd  Lindsay” 
(174)  ; and  Mr.  C.  E.  Halle’s  portrait  of  Mr. 
Chas.  Halle  (209),  more  remarkable  as  a like- 
ness than  for  artistic  effect,  but  certainly 
excellent  in  the  former  sense. 

Mr.  Nettleship,  the  animal  - painter  par 
excellence  of  the  Grosvenor  contributors,  sends 
a very  large  painting —“Refuge”  (195),— of  a 
lion  and  family  who  have  got  into  a safe  place 
from  a jungle  fire,  joined  by  one  or  two  more 
harmless  animals  which  have  forgotten  their 
fear  of  the  lions  in  the  common  danger.  The 
big  lion  is  a very  fine  beast,  but  his  body 
seems  rather  lengthened  out  in  perspective, 
considering  the  angle  at  which  he  is  seen.  In 
his  peculiar  faculty  of  conveying  animal 
character,  the  painter  is  more  completely 


successful  in  his  smaller  work,  “Bruin  ” (134), 
which  is  about  the  most  bearish  bear  we 
remember  to  have  seen  on  canvas. 

Landscape  is  seldom  very  strong  at  the 
Grosvenor,  and  is  less  so  than  usual  this  year. 
Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle’s  “ Kilchurn  Castle  ” 
(8)  is  the  most  important  work,  and  is  remark- 
ably effective  in  a sense  ; but  the  effect,  with 
the  hard-looking  steel-like  surface  of  the  lake, 
is  of  the  theatrical  kind.  Mr.  Hemy  is  less 
successful  than  usual  in  two  rather  large 
works  ; in  “ Homeward  ” (26),  one  of  his 
favourite  class  of  works,  the  water  seems 
somewhat  solid  and  un-watery.  In  “A  Kerry 
Pastoral”  (41)  Mr.  Mark  Fisher’s  unfortunate 
tendency  to  what  may  be  called  dirty  tones 
and  consequent  want  of  light  reaches  a climax, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  accept  this  as  a repre- 
sentation of  outdoor  effect.  Mr.  Henry 
Moore’s  “Queen  of  the  Night”  (120)  is  a 
really  fine  effect  of  moonlight  on  the  sea.  Mr. 
Watts  sends  a remarkable  study  of  dark 
mountains,  under  the  title  “Ararat”  (172). 

Among  the  portraits  we  should  not  have 
omitted  Mr.  Tadema’s  “My  Doctor”  (1), 
obviously  a portrait,  where  the  doctor  sits  by  a 
bedside  feeling  the  pulse  of  a patient  whose  face 
is  not  shown.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  contributes 
a head  of  a woman  under  the  title  “ The  Bride 
of  Bethlehem”  (14),  a singularly  unhappy- 
looking  bride,  whose  face  is  finished  with  that 
hard  and  over-wrought  minuteness  of  detail 
which  has  been  the  artist’s  great  stumbling- 
block,  and  seems  to  petrify  all  the  life  out  of 
his  faces.  Reverting  to  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  from  the  exhibition,  it  may  be 
observed  that  Miss  Pickering  seems  to  have 
regretted  this  in  anticipation  so  much  as  to 
have  endeavoured  to  fill  the  gap  by  producing 
a Burne-Jones  painting  herself,  in  the  shape 
of  “ A Dryad  ” (43),  and  really  with  no  bad 
success. 


NOTES. 

HE  result  of  the  Archbishop’s  charge 
in  reference  to  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral, on  which  we  commented  last 
week,  seems  to  have  been  wonder- 
fully pacifying.  It  is  understood  not  only 
that  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Benson’s  advice, 
to  reconstitute  the  committee,  is  to  be  acted 
upon,  but  that  his  licence  to  then  reconsider 
the  whole  question,  independently  of  his ; 
judgment,  will  not  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
rebuilding  of  the  tower  on  its  old  lines  will  be 
adopted  in  accordance  with  his  opinion.  Even 
Sir  E.  Beckett,  that  champion  of  the  modern 
architect  against  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
archaeology,  has  given  no  open  sign  of  rebellion 
against  “ the  Archbishop’s  most  fatherly  of 
rebukes,”  and  might,  perhaps,  express  his  atti- 
tude in  a slightly  altered  version  of  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist, — “I  kept  silence,  even  from 
bad  words,  but  it  was  pain  and  grief  to  me.” 
So  we  are  all  going  to  be  good  boys,  and  do  as 
we  are  told.  Let  not  a word  be  said  here  to 
disturb  such  an  unexpectedly  harmonious  state 
of  things.  Perhaps,  when  the  work  is  done, 
there  may  arise  in  some  minds  a qualm  of  con- 
science,—a dim  perception  that  a great  oppor- 
tunity has  been  missed.  A Mediseval  archi- 
tect would  have  felt  so,  at  all  events.  But 
then,  of  course,  we  are  not  Mediaeval  archi- 
tects : Q.  E.  D. 


rPHE  meeting  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  Fri- 
-L  day  last,  “inaugurated  ” (to  use  the  Chair- 
man’s expression)  a new  departure  in  land- 
holding.  “The  Small  Farm  and  Labourers’ 
Holding  Company,  Limited,”  — a cumbrous 
title  for  a simple  undertaking,  — has  been 
started  with  something  more  than  expressions 
of  goodwill  on  the  part  of  its  aristocratic 
backers.  Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay  offered  the 
company,  on  its  own  terms,  a suitable  estate 
of  400  acres  in  Berkshire,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  his  interesting  and  somewhat  auto- 
biographical speech,  indicated  the  county  of 
Essex  as  a very  eligible  field  for  the  company’s 
operations.  Some  reference  was  made  by 
Lord  Ripon  to  an  experiment  of  a similar  kind 
made  at  Rallaheen,  in  Ireland,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  and  also  to  what  Mr.  Bolton  King  has 
set  on  foot  with  no  little  success  in  Warwick- 


shire, but  none  of  the  speakers  said  a word1 
about  what  Mr.  Gurdon  had  effected  by  co- 
operative farming  on  his  estate  at  Assington. 
His  plan  would  seem  to  suit  the  temper  of  the 
times  better  than  that  of  Lord  Tollemache, 
where  the  feudal  principle  is  still  maintained,, 
though  tempered  with  so  much  justice,  libera- 
lity, and  common-sense  as  to  win  the  approba- 
tion even  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Peck- 
forton  estate  is  probably  the  only  one  in- 
England  on  which  are  to  be  found  no  less  than 
270  cottages,  with  three  acres  of  land  attached 
to  each.  These  Cheshire  cottagers  are,  how- 
ever, exceptionally  fortunate,  not  only  in  their 
landlord  and  in  their  holdings,  but  in  having- 
good  markets  close  at  hand  for  the  disposal  of 
their  produce  and,  above  all,  grass  land  suitable* 
for  dairy  purposes.  The  cow  is  to  them  what 
the  pig  is  to  the  Irishman, — a source  of  income 
and  an  object  of  interest.  But,  of  course, 
these  favourable  conditions  are  not  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  England,  even  where  the  land- 
lord is  as  well  disposed  towards  hi3  tenantry  as 
Lord  Tollemache  has  shown  himself  to  be. 
The  country  clergy,  who  are  often  at  a loss 
how  to  let  or  to  cultivate  their  glebes,  might 
do  much  to  encourage  peasant  proprietorship* 
and  in  so  doing  regain  the  influence  over  the 
labourer  which  has  been  largely  lost.  Co- 
operation would  unite  classes  which  have  been 
getting  wider  and  wider  apart,  and  a new  link 
would  be  forged  which  would  attach  the 
labourer  to  the  soil  and  prevent  him  from  in- 
juring his  fellows  by  seeking  work  in  oux- 
already  over-stocked  towns. 


IN  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  substance  of  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  one  or  two 
facts  are  noted  which  will  be  received  with 
regret  by  those  who  wish  well  to  the  Institute 
and  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  profession- 
One  of  these  is  in  regard  to  the  non-appearance- 
of  any  competitors  for  the  Grissell  Gold  Medal 
for  the  last  two  years.  This  medal  is  really 
one  of  the  most  valuable  offered  by  the  Insti- 
tute, being,  as  it  is,  especially  designed  to 
encourage  the  detailed  study  of  construction. 
The  neglect  of  it  by  the  students  and  younger 
members  implies  that  they  care  more  to  excel 
in  competitions  in  draughtsmanship  and  in  the 
external  appearance  of  buildings,  than  in 
matters  relating  to  scientific  construction. 
This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and 
is  not  the  way  to  raise  the  future  profession  of 
architecture  in  public  confidence.  The  failure 
of  the  essay  prize,  though  a matter  of  much 
less  importance,  is  also  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
faculty  of  logical  and  clear  literary  expression 
certainly  requires  more  development  among- 
architects.  The  Report  comments  also  on  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to 
competitions  ; many  architects  having  banded 
themselves  together  not  to  compete  exceptr 
where  a professional  assessor  is  employed,  while 
a considerable  number  hold  aloof  in  the  apparent 
hope  of  thereby  finding  easier  running  in  com- 
petitions not  guarded  by  an  assessor.  The  want 
of  esprit  de  corps  in  such  a mode  of  acting  is 
anything  but  creditable  ; and  we  hope  those 
who  pursue  these  tactics  will  have  their 
reward  in  being  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  by 
irresponsible  competition  committees.  In  re- 
gard to  those  who  support  the  principle  of  an 
assessor,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  a matter  of  proper  loyalty  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  assessor.  Some  gentlemen  seem 
always  desirous  to  call  it  in  question,  whenever 
it  goes  against  them.  They  should  remember 
that  in  all  games  it  is  considered  very  bad  form 
to  question  the  decision  of  the  umpire. 


PUBLIC  opinion  has  seldom  had  a more- 
marked  effect  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Bills.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
have  promised  to  use  his  influence  against  the 
measures  had  it  not  been  for  the  energetic 
action  of  the  various  Trade  Associations,  and 
the  consequent  flood  of  petitions  against  the 
Bills  which  poured  in  from  all  quarters  ; in 
fact,  it  is  very  probable  that,  at  the  outset,  the 
Railway  Companies  reckoned  upon  the  hon. 
gentleman’s  support.  The  statement  made  by 
I Sir  Joseph  Pease  on  Friday  in  last  week  proves- 
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that  the  Companies  are  at  length  convinced 
that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  persist  in  a second 
reading.  Sir  Joseph  said,  that,  as  far  as  his 
Company  (the  North  - Eastern)  were  con- 
cerned,— and  he  understood  that  the  other 
Companies  adopted  the  same  views, — the 
matter  would  either  be  allowed  to  rest  or  an 
application  would  be  made  to  the  House  for 
leave  to  formally  move  the  discharge  of  the 
order.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  course 
will  be  taken,  as  such  an  application  would  be 
accompanied  by  some  explanation  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Companies  in  the  matter,  and  this 
would  be  very  acceptable.  It  is  a singular 
fact  that  the  most  practical  outcome  of  the 
affair  should  be  the  thorough  ventilation  of  a 
point  not  dealt  with  in  the  Bills  at  all,  viz.,  the 
Preference  Rates  question.  This,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  will  certainly  not  be  allowed 
to  drop,  and  a Government  measure  dealing 
with  the  subject  may  be  confidently  expected. 


CIR  SPENCER  WELLS  made  a very  powerful 
appeal  in  his  lecture  last  week  on  behalf 
of  cremation,  mainly  on  practical,  in  part  also 
on  sentimental  grounds.  “ What,”  he  asked, 
“might  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  be 
if,  instead  of  the  coffins  with  their  corrupting 
contents,  occupying  large  space,  and  a source 
of  danger  to  the  living,  we  had  the  ashes  only 
admitted,  arranged  in  the  urns  along  the  sides 
of  the  cloisters  or  in  chapels  or  crypt,  or 
beneath  memorial  windows,  slabs,  or  brasses  ? 
We  should  have  the  same  change  in  grave- 
yards and  cemeteries,  from  danger  and  disgust 
to  health  and  beauty,  when  the  overcrowded 
cemeteries  of  to-day  were  converted  into  the 
God’s  Acre  of  the  future.”  But  surely  we 
might  go  a step  further  and  say,  if  it  is  false 
sentiment  to  keep  the  remains  of  the  dead  for 
slow  decay,  is  it  not  equally  so  to  keep  in  an 
urn  the  ashes  remaining  from  their  combus- 
tion? What  can  be  the  satisfaction  in  the 
possession  of  such  relics  ? Sentiment  is  really 
best  left  out  of  the  question.  We  are  unable 
to  understand  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  the  advocates  of  this  or  that  new 
system  of  disposing  of  the  remains  of 
the  dead.  To  hear  some  of  them  talk, 
one  would  suppose  they  had  discovered 
the  elixir  of  life  instead  of  a new  form  of  treat- 
ing the  dead.  The  subject  is  a painful  and 
I unattractive  one,  take  it  as  we  will,  and  is  best 
i regarded  from  the  practical  or  sanitary  point 
I of  view.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  doubt 

I that  with  all  who  understand  the  circum- 
;l  stances  the  coffin  system  must  be  condemned, 

II  though  it  will  probably  take  a long  time  to 
: eradicate  it  unless  Government  see  their  way 

to  special  legislation  on  the  subject.  Whether 
I Mr.  Seymour  Haden’s  “ earth  - to  - earth  ” 

I system,  which  we  have  always  been  disposed 

i to  favour,  may  not  be  extensively  used  without 
! danger,  is  a point  which  has  not  yet  received 

ii  sufficient  practical  consideration.  Our  ma- 
ll tured  impression  is  that  on  sanitary  grounds 
i cremation  is  the  best  method  ; but  we  can 

quite  understand  the  feeling  against  it  on  the 
; part  of  many,  not  so  much  in  regard  to  their 
own  remains  as  to  those  of  others,  as  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  frankly  expressed  it  in  the 
t discussion  that  followed  the  lecture. 


THE  case  of  Mellis  and  Pym  v.  The  Shirley 
Local  Board  of  Health,  which  was  recently 
ii  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  will  probably 
:i  find  its  way  to  to  a higher  tribunal.  It  decided 
■!  two  important  points  which  may  here  be 
shortly  noticed.  The  first  was  that,  where  one 
:j  Local  Board  makes  a contract  not  under  seal 
and  a subsequently  elected  Board  ratifies 
it  with  the  seal  of  the  Board,  it  is  then  a 
i1  binding  contract,  even  though  a subsequent 
N Board  endeavours  to  set  it  aside.  Of  course 
it  is  imprudent  of  any  person  who  contracts 
with  a Local  Board  not  to  take  care  that  the 
i|  contract  is  under  seal.  The  several  cases, 
| especially  Hunt  v.  The  Wimbledon  Local 
i1  Board,  on  which  we  have  more  than  once  com- 
1 mented,  should  have  made  this  a matter  of 
1 public  knowledge.  It  is  quite  right,  however, 
that  a ratification  under  seal  should  be  bind- 
ing, otherwise  even  original  contracts  under 


seal  might  be  set  aside  by  subsequently  elected 
Local  Boards,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
bona-fide  ratification  is  as  binding  as  a valid 
contract  in  the  first  instance.  The  second 
point  in  the  case  may  or  may  not  have 
been  rightly  decided  ; looking  to  the  words  of 
section  193  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  we 
are,  if  we  may  say  so,  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Justice  Cave.  The  contract  for  plans  for  a 
scheme  of  drainage  for  the  Local  Board  was 
made  with  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the 
surveyor  of  the  Board.  It  was  contended 
on  behalf  of  the  latter  that  the  contract  was 
therefore  void.  But  the  judge  held  that  this 
was  not  the  result  of  the  section  which,  in  so 
many  words,  fixed  the  penalty  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  it.  That  penalty  is  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  50/.,  and  incapacity  in  future  for 
holding  any  office  or  employment  under  the 
Act.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that 
Pym,  the  surveyor  in  this  case,  had  incurred 
these  penalties,  but  it  is  so  obviously  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  that  any  surveyor  to  a 
local  Board  should  enter  into  a contract  to  do 
work  for  it,  that  we  should  like  to  see  any 
such  contract  made  void  by  the  Legislature. 
In  some  cases  it  might  be  worth  while  to  incur 
the  above  penalties,  and  make  a large  sum 
directly  and  indirectly  out  of  a contract  with 
a Board,  and  the  public  will  not  be  fully  secure 
against  the  mischief  till  the  operation  of  the 
above  section  is  enlarged,  if  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Cave  is  correct. 


THE  reading  a second  time,  without  a division, 
of  the  London  Street  Tramways  Extension 
Bill  marks  the  advance  made  in  public  opinion 
with  reference  to  this  method  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  no  modern  invention 
has  met  with  more  opposition  than  the  tram- 
way. The  first  American  tramway  was  the 
New  York  and  Haarlem  line;  a section  of 
which  was  laid  through  the  main  thoroughfares 
in  1832,  but  which  proved  unpopular,  and  was 
for  a time  suppressed.  The  lines  laid  down  in 
the  Bayswater -road,  in  Kennington,  and  in 
Westminster  in  1861,  by  Mr.  Train,  were  also 
pulled  up.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Mr.  Gregory  and  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  which  rejected  the 
Bill  last  year  has  been  overruled;  and  the 
arguments  that  “ tramways  are  a great  benefit 
to  the  public,”  and  that  they  are  “ of  special 
advantage  to  the  working-classes  as  enabling 
them  to  get  where  there  is  pure  air  and  cheap 
dwellings,”  were  tacitly  accepted.  The  move- 
ment of  urban  and  suburban  building  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  affected  by  this  change  in 
public  opinion.  Being  purely  home  industries, 
tramways  pay,  and  this  is  so  exceptional  a case, 
with  regard  to  investments  in  business,  that 
the  customers  and  the  tramway- makers  pull 
comfortably  together. 


THE  authorities  have  at  length  recognised 
the  necessity,  which  we  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  of  some  immediate  communication 
at  the  Law  Courts  between  the  great  hall  and 
the  northern  corridor  on  the  court  floor,  which 
is  the  most  important  space  among  the  courts, 
forming  as  it  does  a kind  of  centre  of  com- 
munication. A small  staircase  is  now  being 
constructed  on  the  west  side  of  the  passage 
into  the  great  hall  from  the  north  up  to  a 
point  by  the  side  of  the  gallery,  which  over- 
looks the  hall.  It  will  soon  be  possible,  there- 
fore, to  gain  a comparatively  direct  route  from 
the  hall  to  the  courts  without  wending  a 
devious  way  through  the  crypt,  among 
lavatories  and  refreshment  - bars.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  the  authorities 
have  not  adopted  a bolder  remedy,  by 
making  a staircase  from  the  gallery  overlooking 
the  central  hall.  This  is  quite  useless  as  it  is  at 
present ; whereas  if  it  had  formed  the  landing 
to  a flight  of  stairs  it  would  at  once  have  been 
made  of  practical  use,  and  a fitting  approach 
would  have  been  made  to  the  courts.  We 
can  scarcely  regard  the  new  side  staircase  as 
other  than  a temporary  remedy,  for  it  is  most 
unfitting  that  the  chief  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  principal  courts  from  the  central  hall  should 
be  by  a winding  staircase,  which  more  resembles 
the  servants’  staircase  in  a large  mansion  than 
anything  else. 


THE  determination  of  the  Decoration  Com- 
mittee of  St.  Paul’s  to  abandon  the 
project  of  decorating  the  dome  sine  die  is  not 
one  that  causes  us  either  surprise  or  regret. 
Some  very  fine  work  was,  undoubtedly,  done- 
by  Mr.  Poynter  for  the  purpose,  but  the  ex- 
perimental exhibition  of  the  cartoons  only 
proved  that  such  painting  was  thrown  away  in 
that  position,  and  none  of  the  various  schemes, 
as  general  schemes  of  decoration,  recommended 
themselves  as  ideal  methods  of  treating  a 
domical  surface  in  a decorative  manner.  In 
commencing  anew  on  the  choir,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  now  the  intention,  the  committee 
and  their  artistic  coadjutors  will  have  a better 
chance  of  feeling  their  way  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  a suitable  style  and  scheme  of  decora- 
tion for  further  development,  as  they  proceed 
to  the  larger  spaces  and  more  difficult  problems 
presented  by  the  crossing. 


THE  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours  is  a remarkably  good  one, 
most  of  the  leading  members  being  very  well 
represented,  and  some,  who  have  been  rather 
defaulters  of  late,  have  re-appeared  in  force. 
Among  these  is  Mr.  Boyce,  whose  delicately- 
finished  paintings  of  old  buildings  in  the  midst 
of  equally  delicate  and  truthful  landscape  are 
a delight  to  the  eye,  “ Brougham  Castle  ” (103) 
being,  perhaps,  the  finest.  The  exhibition 
contains  an  unusual  number  of  architectural 
subjects  ; Roman  studies  by  Mr.  H.  Riviere, 
Mr.  A.  Glennie,  and  Mr.  Collingwood  Smith  ; 
“ Calais  ” (48),  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hodson  ; “ A 
Suppressed  Monastery  ” (95),  by  Mr.  Goodwin  ; 
Venetian  studies,  by  Mr.  Callow,  mannered 
certainly,  but  in  a very  effective  manner  ; 
“The  Gate  of  Justice,  Jerusalem”  (161),  by 
Mr.  Carl  Haag ; “ Amalfi  ” (98),  by  Mr. 
Naftel  ; and  “ Flagstaff,  St.  Mark’s  ” (70),  by 
Miss  C.  Montalba,  are  among  these.  The- 
recent  member,  Miss  Forster,  now  Mrs.  Mary 
Forster  Lofthouse,  shows  still  further  powers 
in  her  two  views  of  “ Pembroke  Castle  ” (234 
and  244).  Mrs.  Allingham  is  at  her  very 
best  (which  is  saying  much)  in  “A  Basket 
of  Clothes”  (17)  and  “Lessons”  (181);  the 
girl  pupil  in  the  latter  drawing  is  a lovely 
child  ; the  whole  scene,  an  interior,  is  perfect 
in  its  way.  The  landscapes  by  Mr.  Eyre 
Walker  are  notable  for  power  and  breadth  of 
style.  Among  other  specially  fine  things  are 
Mr.  W.  Field’s  “ Hampstead  Heath  ” (59), 
Mr.  Powell’s  “The  Opalescent  Sea”  (254), 
Mr.  Goodwin’s  “Abingdon”  (97),  and  Mr.  E- 
Waterlow’s  “Village  by  the  Sea”  (180),  than 
which  nothing  more  full  of  bright  clear  atmo- 
sphere could  well  be  seen.  The  exhibition  is 
a little  more  restricted  than  usual  numerically  ; 
the  screens  are  tilled  on  one  side  only,  but 
the  quality  of  the  exhibition  generally  is  very 
high.  

WE  fear  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
much  larger  exhibition,— larger  both  as 
to  numbers  and  as  to  the  average  size  of  the 
drawings,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute.  The 
strongest  member,  Mr.  Linton,  contributes 
only  two  figures,  “Waverley”  and  “Rose 
Bradwardine  ” (444,  464),  not  in  his  best  way  ; 
the  strongest  landscape  artist,  Mr.  Collier,  has 
a fine  work,  “ Near  Burley  ” (734),  in  his  usual 
broad  and  powerful  style.  But  there  is  a 
lamentably  large  array  of  uninteresting  and 
even  coarse  work,  the  coarseness  of  quality 
arising  in  some  instances  from  painting  up  to 
the  size  of  the  rooms.  Of  Mr.  Fulleylove’s 
various  contributions,  “ The  Great  Avenue, 
Hampton  Court”  (1,066),  is  the  finest  ; but 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  his  splendid  Versailles 
pictures  of  last  year.  The  most  important 
work  and  a very  clever  one,  is  Mr.  C.  Green’s 
large  drawing  of  “ Nellie  and  her  Grandfather 
at  the  Races”  (627),  a scene  crowded  with 
figures,  forming  a remarkable  study,  not  only 
of  character,  but  of  the  costume  and 
manner  of  a bygone  period.  The  two 
principal  figures  form  a yery  fine  realisation 
of  Dickens’s  most  pathetic  creation.  Two 
humorous  pictures,  by  Mr.  Frank  Dadd, 
especially  “ The  Boy,— what  will  he  become  ? 
(412),  where  a loutish  lad  is  examined  by  a 
phrenologist  in  the  presence  of  his  loutish 
father,  are  most  successful  in  their  way. 
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Among  other  prominent  works  are  “ How  we 
Caught  a Shoal  of  Pilchards ” (192),  by  Mr. 
Napier  Hemy ; “South  Harting,  Sussex” 
(306),  by  Mr.  Aumonier  ; “ Hoveringham 
Ferry”  [369),  by  Mr.  Orrock ; “ The  New 
Dress  ” (392),  by  Mr.  Small,  a figure  of  a lady, 
of  exquisite  grace  and.  refinement ; “ Cuckmere 
Haven”  (451),  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hine  ; “ A Dart- 
moor Stream  ” (802),  by  Mr.  Syer  ; “ Sunset, 
West  Coast  of  Ireland”  (823),  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Severn;  “Finale  Furioso”  (867),  a master- 
piece of  “ still  life,”  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Spiers  ; 
“ An  Old  Song  ” (294),  a large,  but  carelessly 
executed  work,  by  Mr.  Abbey,  who  has  not 
done  himself  justice.  We  should  be  curious  to 
know  what  hunting  men  think  of  Mr.  R. 
Caldecott’s  “ The  First  Flight  ” (438).  His 
leaping  horses  do  not  look  as  if  any  of  them 
would  get  clear  over  the  fence. 

AT  the  dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Lord 
Sudeley  proposed  the  health  of  the  President, 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  with  such  allusions  to 
the  great  work  of  the  engineering  profession  as 
were  both  true  in  themselves  and  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  The  Chairman,  however,  was 
hardly  content  with  this,  and  amplified  on  the 
text  to  the  extent  of  proving  that  engineering, 
which  employed  the  sources  of  powers  in 
nature  for  the  benefit  of  man,  was  the  most 
noble  pursuit  imaginable.  In  fact,  the  salva- 
tion of  our  souls  seems  to  be  due  to  it,  for 
without  the  steam  printing-press  we  could  not 
have  had  cheap  Bibles  ; the  Bible  itself  being  a 
minor  incident  of  a preparatory  nature, 
apparently,  in  the  chain  of  events  as  viewed 
by  Sir  F.  Bramwell.  We  certainly  think  the 
engineering  profession  a noble  one,  but  the 
interests  it  serves  are  primarily  material  ones, 
and  philosophers  hold  that  mental  and  spiri- 
tual interests  are  even  higher  than  these.  We 
should  be  glad  if  we  could  now  and  then  see 
on  the  part  of  engineers  any  perception  that 
the  universe  may  possibly  be  regarded  from 
other  than  an  engineering  point  of  view. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCHES 
OF  LONDON* 


Attention’  has  already  been  called  to  the 
extreme  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
orientation  of  the  London  churches,  for,  although 
four  are  now  built  north  and  south,  namely, 
St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate  ; St.  Edmund  the  King ; 
St.  Peter-le-Poor ; and  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate; 
yet  Faithorne’s  map  shows  us  that  this  was  not 
the  arrangement  prior  to  1666.  This  is  also 
the  case  in  the  two  little  ancient  Roman 
churches  of  Canterbury,  St.  Martin’s  and 
that  now  known  as  St.  Pancras.  It  is  the 
case,  too,  with  some  few  very  ancient 
churches  which  I have  pointed  out  in  Wales. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this  custom, 
so  remarkably  characteristic  of  our  London 
churches,  while  it  has  continued  in  England 
for  so  many  centuries,  does  not  appear  to  owe 
its  origin  to  Papal  Rome.  A comparison  of  a 
map  of  Rome  with  that  of  London  shows  the 
curious  fact  that,  while  all  our  churches  were 
fairly  well  orientated,  notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulties  of  site,  yet  in  Rome  itself  no  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  any  such  arrangement. 
The  groat  basilicas  point  in  all  directions,  St. 
Giovanni  Laterano  being  due  west  instead  of 
east;  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  north-west;  St. 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme  south-east ; many  of  the 
churches  north  or  south,  or  any  other  point 
indifferently,  while  St.  Peter’s  itself  has  its  main 
entrance  at  the  east  and  its  choir  altar  to  the 
west.  These  arrangements  are  of  early  as  well 
as  more  recent  date,  and  indicate  clearly  enough 
that  there  never  was  any  rule  of  orientation 
observed  in  Rome.  The  cities  of  Italy,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  most  part  follow  what  we  find 
in  Rome,  but  across  the  Alps  orientation  begins 
to  show  itself,  and  at  Paris  and  in  most  of  the 
other  cities  of  France  the  rule  is  observed  as 
in  Englaud  and  Wales.  These  facts  are  curious 
and,  perhaps,  unexpected,  for  it  raises  the 
inquiry, — From  what  people  did  the  ancient 
Roman  Christians  of  Britain  derive  the 
practice,  and  how  did  it  come  about  that  the 
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Anglo-Saxons  followed  the  older  practice  rather 
than  that  which  was  observed  in  Italy  ? 

The  churches  which  escaped  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666,  included  in  the  area  under  discussion, 
were  twenty-two  in  number.  These  were, 
doubtless,  fairly  typical  examples  of  the  whole ; 
so  far,  at  least,  as  one  group  of  churches  can 
resemble  another,  each  building  having,  in  fact, 
its  own  characteristics  not  to  be  found  in 
another.  The  resemblance,  therefore,  of  the 
churches  which  survived  can  be  but  a very 
general  one,  and  nothing  more,  to  those  which 
perished  in  the  terrible  calamity  referred  to. 
Of  these,  no  fewer  than  twelve  have  been  since 
rebuilt,  and  two  have  been  demolished,  leaving 
but  eight  in  number  of  those  which  survived. 
These  latter  have  been  so  frequently  described 
that  their  bare  enumeration  here  will  be  sufficient. 
They  are  as  follow:  — A1  hallows,  Barking; 
Andrew  Undershaft  ; Ethelburga  ; Helen  ; 
Katherine  Cree ; Olave,  Hart-street ; Bartholo- 
mew the  Great;  and  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

Our  attention  to  the  churches  which  have 
been  rebuilt  since  the  Fire  may  be  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable  than  any  further  considera- 
tion of  the  buildings  which  still  exist,  and  the 
more  so  since  so  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  directed  to  the  references  to  them  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time  from  the  last 
century,  when  their  rebuildings  took  place. 
These  notices  are,  indeed,  more  exact  and 
definite  than  many  may  be  aware  of.  They 
consist  not  only  of  pictorial  illustrations  in  a 
very  complete  form,  but  there  are  descriptive 
references  in  many  old  histories  and  magazines. 
The  pictorial  illustrations  give  us  views  of  every 
one  of  the  churches  which  have  passed  away, 
alas ! — not  very  exact  in  several  cases,  and  with 
the  usual  differences  of  proportion  to  be  found 
in  most  English  topographical  prints  more  or  less, 
one  view  giving  a very  different  form,  let  me 
say,  to  the  windows  or  doors,  a different  design 
to  the  window  tracery,  and  such  like.  Still, 
there  is  sufficient  to  show  what  the  general 
designs  were,  and  a critical  eye  will  speedily 
detect  what  appears  to  be  in  good  proportion, 
and  what  is  distorted.  The  views  by  R.  West 
and  W.  H.  Toms,  engraved  about  1740  by  the 
latter  of  these  two  artists,  are  by  far  the  best. 
Then  there  are  separate  views  of  several  of  the 
removed  buildings  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine,  as  well  as  some  now 
scarce  tracts  treating  of  separate  churches.  As 
to  the  descriptive  evidences,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  say  that  there  are  very  ample  and  complete 
notices  of  each  of  these  churches  in  a valuable 
little  treatise  on  London  generally,  and  particu- 
larly on  its  churches.  This  is  “ The  New  View 
of  London,  or  an  ample  Account  of  that  City,” 
London,  1708, — a work  which  really  should  be 
better  known  than  it  appears  to  be,  and  which 
is  certainly  seldom  referred  to.  If  contains 
brief  notices  of  each  of  the  London  churches,  of 
its  foundation,  design,  capacity  ; of  its  monu- 
ments, services,  and  in  some  cases  of  interesting 
points  of  ritual  and  church  furniture. 

It  may  be  well  to  pass  these  churches  rebuilt 
since  the  Great  Fire  briefly  in  review,  and  to 
afford  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  “ New  View 
of  London,”  let  us  extract  in  detail  the  notice 
of  one  of  these  buildings,  as  a sample  of  the 
remainder.  I have  taken  the  description  of 
Alhallows-on-the-Wall,  since  it  is  short,  and 
since  I am  able  to  accompany  it  by  one  of  Toms’s 
views. 

St.  Alphege  was  a church  of  poor  design. 
The  old  steeple  remains,  and  by  the  removal  of 
the  surrounding  buildings  it  was  recently 
visible.  There  are  also  an  archway  and  some 
fragments  of  walls  remaining. 

St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  still  preserves  its  old 
western  tower,  heightened  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  There  is  a plain  Perpendicular  window 
in  its  west  front,  and  a plainer  doorway  below. 

The  tower  of  the  rebuilt  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew-the-Less  still  remains,  with  some 
good  internal  arches. 

St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  is  shown  in  one  of 
Toms’s  views.  The  present  tasteless  building, 
now  the  ugliest  church  in  London  Bince  St. 
Martin  Outwich  has  been  pulled  down,  contains 
no  portion  of  the  picturesque  but  plain  country 
church  shown  in  the  view  referred  to. 

St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  had  a good  embattled 
fifteenth-century  tower,  with  some  picturesque 
buildings  before  it.  It  is  shown  by  a scarce 
print  in  the  Crace  collection,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Mr.  Gardner,  and  in  some  others. 

St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  is  well  described  in 
the  “ New  View  of  London.” 

St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West,  having  been  re- 


moved only  about  fifty  years  ago,  there  are 
several  engravings  extant,  showing  the  old  I 
building,  with  its  tower  at  the  north-west 
corner,  its  curious  clock,  &c.  There  is  also  a i 
book  of  views  showing  the  interior,  and  all  the  ! 
monuments.  Being  taken  down  to  widen  Fleet- 
street,  its  foundations  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  removed,  for  I saw  them  a few  months 
ago  only  just  under  the  modern  paving,  when  i 
some  repairs  to  the  road  were  being  effected. 

St.  Olave,  Southwark,  is  included  in  this 
survey,  since  some  of  the  houses  of  the  parish 
were  on  Old  London  Bridge.  I know  of  no  I 
record  of  the  old  building,  except  that  in  the 
“New  View,”  but  there  is  a very  good  view  < 
by  Toms. 

St.  Martin  Outwich  is  shown  by  several  old 
views,  as  well  as  by  Wilkinson’s  pamphlet,  , 
which  contains  plans  and  views.  It  was  a 
picturesque  but  plain  and  irregular  building. 

In  its  rebuilt  form,  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  i 
recommend  it,  being  probably  the  most  miser- 
able design  for  a church  possible  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  demolition  of  this  building  revealed 
the  existence  of  a single  Perpendicular  window,  , 
of  good  design,  on  the  south  side.  This 
remained  visible  for  many  months,  and  was  | 
only  removed  on  the  erection  of  the  secular 
buildings  on  the  site.  The  old  monuments  are 
now  in  St.  Helen’s  Church. 

St.  Peter-le-Poor  is  well  illustrated  by  old  1 
views  and  plans.  It  was  not  unlike,  in  the  £ 
irregularity  of  its  plan  and  design,  the  preceding  I 
church. 

Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  was  always  a small 
plain  church,  now  rebuilt  in  a poor,  tasteless 
manner. 

Of  the  two  churches  which  escaped  the  Fire, 
but  since  removed,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  St. 
James’s,  Duke’s-place,  was  a very  plain  build-  < 
ing,  of  brick,  with  four  wooden  pillars  internally ; | 

and  of  Allhallows,  Staining,  the  curious  tower 
still  survives,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company. 

Old  London,  prior  to  the  Great  Fire,  must 
have  had  a picturesque  aspect,  with  its  forest 
of  towers  and  spires,  not  clustering  around  [ 
the  massive  central  tower  of  the  cathedral,  , 
but  following  the  indications  already  recited, 
thickest  to  the  east  of  the  cathedral,  right 
and  loft,  so  to  speak,  of  tho  northern  end  I 
of  Old  London  Bridge.  Old  views  of  London,  j 
— Hollar’s  and  one  or  two  others,  — afford  f 
some  indications  of  the  designs  of  these  I 
perished  churches.  Thus  we  know  that  St. 
Mary-le-Bow  had  a steeple  of  open  arches  some- 
thing like  the  present  steeple  of  St.  Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East.  That  St.  Laurence  Pountney  had 
a lofty  wooden  spire,  and  such  like.  An  inquiry 
has,  however,  never  yet  been  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  fragments  of  the  buildings  which 
have  passed  away  still  remain  to  our  time. 

This  inquiry  I now  propose  to  begin,  and  with 
it  to  conolude  this  paper.  I cannot  say  that  it 
can  be  considered  at  all  as  a complete  one,  yet 
since  there  is  no  other  extant  known  to  me,  it 
will  have  the  merit,  at  least,  of  some  originality. 
Here  let  me  indulge  in  the  lament  that  the 
principles  of  church  reparation  which  many  of 
us  are  striving  to  enunciate, — that  is,  to  pre- 
serve as  much  as  possible  of  every  old  church 
requiring  repair,  and  to  destroy  nothing, — was 
unknown  to  the  builders  who  set  to  work  after 
the  Great  Fire  ; would  that  it  were  thoroughly 
known  even  to  the  men  of  our  own  day.  Were 
this  so,  we  should  not  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
several  interesting  works  and  the  mutilation  of  : 
others  at  the  present  time. 

The  builders  after  1666  found  several  of  the 
ancient  churches  with  their  towers  and  walls  i 
standing.  Their  rubble  facings  did  not  accord  I 
with  the  well-wrought  Portland  stone  then  con- 
sidered to  be  the  correct  style  of  building,  and 
either  a clean  sweep  was  made,  or  the  old  walls 
were  cased,  in  every  instance  the  whole  of  the  old 
materials  being  re-used  as  backing  to  the  new 
walls,  and  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  pre- 
serve the  monuments.  We  can  show  that  this 
was  as  stated  by  the  recent  results  of  the  demo- 
lition of  some  of  these  churches,  which  will  be 
recorded  further  on. 

There  are  remains  of  ancient  work  in  the 
following  churches,  or  there  were  so  until  the 
recent  period  of  the  removal  of  the  buildings : — 

St.  Stephen’s,  Coleman-street.  There  is  a j 
plain  western  tower,  the  walls  of  which  are  for 
a great  portion  those  of  the  old  building.  The  i 
old  masonry  is  visible  on  the  north  side. 
Above,  the  wall  has  been  faced  with  Portland 
stone. 

St.  Vedast,  alias  Foster.  On  the  south  side 
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there  are  bases,  and  a good  portion  of  two  or 
three  of  the  buttresses  still  remaining,  as  well 
as  the  connecting  portions  of  the  south  wall. 
There  are  bold  fifteenth-century  plinth  mould- 
ings carried  along  and  mitred  around  the 
buttresses,  while  the  wall  is  original  to  a fairly 
good  height,  some  of  it  without  any  casing. 
The  old  steeple  remained  after  the  fire  until 
1694,  when  it  had  to  be  rebuilt.  St.  Yedast  was 
Bishop  of  Arras  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
His  death  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
A.D.  399.  There  is  no  sufficient  recorded  reason 
for  the  “alias  Foster”  after  the  name  of  this 
ohurch,  but  in  the  register  of  Canterbury 
already  referred  to  the  name  Amand  occurs. 

St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey.  The  whole  of  the 
south  wall  of  this  church  is  original.  Before  the 
formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  it  was 
very  distinct,  being  formed  of  squared  Reigate 
Btone,  and  having  the  remains  of  a moulded 
string  course  high  up  just  below  the  parapet. 
The  portion  exposed  has,  since  the  formation  of 
the  railway,  been  cased  with  modern  ashlar  wdth 
false  windows.  There  were  no  signs  of  any 
windows  along  its  whole  extent,  showing  that 
old  buildings  had  come  close  up  to  it. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  The  south  wall  of 
this  church  is  very  similar,  with  the  peculiarity 
that  at  the  south-east  end  there  were  remains 
of  a domestic  building,  one  of  the  windows  of 
which  had  its  iron  saddle  bars  remaining.  More 
to  the  west  were  remains  of  another  cross  wall 
with  a fifteenth-century  doorway.  To  the  east 
of  the  east  end,  going  east  and  west,  there  is  a 
wall  of  finely-squared  masonry,  going  down  to  a 
great  depth,  entirely  buried  beneath  the  accumu- 
lated earth. 

St.  Mary  Aldermary.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
side  walls  of  this  fine  church  are  ancient,  as  well 
as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  finer  tower.  This 
tower  was  finished  in  1629,  having  been  founded 
120  years  before  by  Sir  Henry  Keble.  Robert 
Pierson  gave  200  marks  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  built  to  follow  the  ancient  pattern. 
The  cost  was  l,000i.  We  are  told  by  Newcourt 
that  this  “steeple,  notwithstanding  the  church 
was  burnt  in  the  late  dreadful  fire,  is  still 
standing  firm  and  good.”  Indeed,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  side  walls  and  tower  as  we  now 
see  them  are  practically  the  same  as  before  the 
Fire.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  was  renewed 
after  that  event,  and  doubtless  altered  more  or 
less,  but  the  openings  are  almost  entirely 
original.  At  the  recent  “ restoration  ” of  the 
church  the  ancient  nature  of  the  walling  was 
very  apparent.  The  walls  of  the  vestry  on  the 
north  side  were  also  original,  as  well  as  its  win- 
dow, then  laid  open  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
since  the  Fire,  but  all  has  now  been  scraped,  and 
the  marks  of  the  original  surface  obliterated. 
The  tower,  being  a new  one,  was  therefore  in 
sound  condition  to  resist  the  Great  Fire. 

St.  Alban’s,  Wood-street,  is  another  church 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  before  the  Great 
Fire.  Its  walls  are,  for  the  most  part,  original  ; 
the  tracery  even  of  one  or  two  of  the  windows 
is  also  original,  notably  the  north  window  of 
i the  tower  at  the  ground  level,  where  even  the 
old  saddle  and  stancheon-bars  remain.  It  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  continuation  of  “ Stow’s 
History”  that  the  walls  were  merely  repaired. 
Would  that  we  could  still  see  in  this  church  of 
most  ancient  foundation  some  of  the  curious 
capitals  and  Roman  brick  which  Stow  himself 
I speaks  of.  The  rebuilding,  however,  which  he 
mentioned  as  being  about  to  take  place,  did 
happen,  and  the  remains  of  the  church  anterior 
! to  the  Great  Fire  referred  to  are  of  that  struc- 
; ture,  erected  in  the  seventeenth  centnry.  Here 
was  another  new  church  to  meet  the  ravages 
of  the  Fire. 

St.  Mary-at-Hill  possessed  a large  quantity 
of  ancient  work  until  a comparatively  recent 
period.  There  were  many  old  buttresses  and 
some  fairly  good  Perpendicular  windows,  but 
; these  have  fallen,  so  far  as  outside  observation 
goes,  before  the  hand  of  recent  builders. 

St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East  preserved  almost 
i the  whole  of  the  ancient  side  walls  until  the 
rebuilding  in  1816.  There  is  a view  in  Smith’s 
1 “Antiquities  of  London”  showing  a portion  of 
these,  and,  notably,  a window  with  geometrical 
; tracery  of  about  1260.  The  present  east 
window  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  an 
it  ancient  one. 

St.  Christopher-le-Stock  was  almost  entirely 
| the  ancient  church  repaired  only  after  the  fire. 

Old  views  show  it  with  a Gothic  tower  with 
i.  pinnacleB,  with  poor  inserted  windows.  It  was 
f.  removed  to  enlarge  the  Bank  of  England. 

St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange  had  a 


curious  octagonal  turret  on  the  north  side, 
rising  above  the  height  of  the  north  aisle. 
This,  and  a large  mass  of  the  walling,  was 
original  work.  This  church  was  removed  about 
forty  years  ago. 

The  south  wall  of  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch, 
was  that  of  the  original  church.  It  existed  until 
quite  recently,  after  the  removal  of  the  church 
a few  years  ago.  Indeed,  a portion  of  it  may 
still  be  seen  doing  duty  as  a party -wall  between 
the  block  of  shops  erected  on  its  site,  and  the 
shop  to  the  south  now  in  course  of  erection. 

The  east  wall  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge, 
is  original,  and  it  used  to  extend  above  the 
height  of  the  present  north  aisle,  where  the  old 
masonry  was  visible,  but  Jt  was  cemented  over 
a few  years  ago.  The  tablet  to  Myles  Cover- 
dale  is  upon  a portion  of  this  wall. 

When  St.  Michael’s,  Queenhithe,  was  re- 
moved a few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  bases  of  the  walls  were 
original;  a part  of  the  old  wall,  indeed, 
was  always  visible  on  the  north  side.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  Mediaeval  builders  to 
raise  their  fabrics  through  the  accumulated 
earth  of  centuries  to  the  then  level  was  very 
apparent.  The  foundations  had  been  carried 
down  to  the  solid  earth,  and  this  necessitated 
the  building  of  thick  solid  walls  up  to  the  level 
required.  These,  for  the  most  part,  remain, 
having  been  utilised  for  the  new  clergy-house, 
&c.,  erected  on  the  site. 

The  pulling  to  pieces  of  the  beautiful  steeple 
of  St.  Antholin’s  Church,  a very  characteristic 
work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  so  ruthlessly  and 
needlessly  done  a few  short  years  ago,  made  it 
apparent  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  walling  had 
been  formed  of  the  former  church  demolished 
by  the  fire.  There  were  evidences  of  fine  work, 
— masses  of  neatly-wrought  freestone,  frag- 
ments of  carving,  and  the  like,  the  former  in 
great  abundance.  These  were  of  fifteenth- 
century  date,  doubtless  fragments  of  the  church 
rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  fine  steeple  will  be  a subject  of 
regret  for  all  time,  but  the  evils  of  disturbing 
an  ancient  burial-place  were  grievously  shown 
in  this  case.  After  careful  search  had  been 
made  and  every  interment  removed,  as  was 
supposed,  five  or  six  shells  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  contain  other  bones  which  were  found  by  the 
excavators  when  the  present  shops  were  erected 
on  the  site ; most  of  these  bones  were  blackened 
by  age.  It  was  a wretched  sight ! 

The  foundations  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  under 
the  modern  paving,  are  almost  entirely  those 
of  the  old  church.  They  are  just  to  the  west 
of  Peabody’s  statue. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Price,  F.S.A.,  in  a recent  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Society,  on  the 
discovery  of  a large  portion  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  nave  of  Christchurch,  Newgate-street. 
This  was  burned  in  1666,  and  never  rebuilt, 
the  present  church  being  on  the  choir  of  the 
old  one.  Mr.  Price  has  also  read  a paper  on 
the  results  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  subsequently  to  the 
removal  of  that  building.  The  little  crypt 
discovered  by  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  many  years 
ago,  was  hermetically  sealed  at  the  closing  of 
the  graveyards,  but  doubtless  reopened  at  the 
demolition.  Mr.  Price’s  paper  is  not  yet 
published. 

The  old  foundations  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Friday-street,  were  recently  cut 
through  by  the  underground  railway  extension. 
Some  old  fragments  of  monumental  work  were 
found  some  years  ago  in  making  a sewer  close 
to  the  site  of  St.  John’s,  Zachary,  and  were 
deposited  in  the  churchyard,  but  they  are  not 
now1  visible. 

St.  Laurence  Pountney.  A large  mass  of 
the  walling  of  the  north  side  of  this  church 
still  remains  incorporated  in  the  houses  forming 
the  south  side  of  the  churchyard. 

St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap.  The  site  of  this 
church  was  completely  excavated  a few  months 
ago,  and  it  now  hangs  in  air,  the  level  of  the 
railway  being  many  feet  below  it.  Only  a 
small  piece  of  the  old  burial  ground  remains. 
The  foundations  showed  a long  chancel  and  a 
nave,  the  latter  having  masonry  of  great 
antiquity  on  its  north  side,  made  up  with 
fragments  of  Roman  brickwork. 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate.  Much  of  the  old 
masonry  of  this  church  is  incorporated  in  the 
buildings  to  the  east  of  it. 

St.  Martin  Orgars.  The  old  tower  of  this 
church  remained  until  about  1850,  when  it  was 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  rectory- 


house.  It  was  a plain  low  structure  of 
fifteenth-century  date,  having  angle  buttresses 
and  poor  detail.  It  was  built  of  chalk  walling, 
and  the  marks  of  the  Great  Fire  were  very 
visible  on  its  demolition,  which  I witnessed. 

The  fine  old  Norman  crypt  below  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  the  oldest  [piece  of  Norman  work  in  any 
church  in  the  oity,  needs  only  passing  reference 
here,  for  the  completeness  of  thiB  list. 

The  old  east  wall  of  St.  Mary  Mounthaw 
formed  the  wall  of  the  burial-ground  in  Labour- 
in-Yain  Hill,  until  the  whole  neighbourhood 
was  remodelled. 

St.  Mary  Woolnoth  was  one  of  the  churches- 
like  St.  Christopher-le-Stock,  which  were  only 
repaired  after  the  Great  Fire.  It  was  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  present  building.  The 
“ New  Yiew  of  London”  gives  fair  details. 

A small  crypt  belonging  to  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len, Monument-yard,  was  found  a few  months 
ago,  and  reported  at  the  time  in  the  newspapers. 
It  was  covered  over,  unfortunately,  before  I 
could  see  it. 

St.  Matthew,  Friday-street,  just  demolished, 
was  a brick  building.  There  was  much  evi- 
dence that  its  ancient  predecessor  was  also  of 
brick.  The  removal  showed  a large  maBS  of 
wrought  stone  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury windows. 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  preserved  its  ancient 
steeple  for  a long  period  after  the  rebuilding, 
of  the  church.  Not  being  strong  enough,  how- 
ever, for  the  fine  peal  of  bells,  having  been 
weakened  by  the  fire  of  1666,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Sir  C.  Wren  aB  we  now  see  it.  The  design  is 
preserved  in  some  old  engravings. 

On  the  removal  of  Gerard’s  Hall  crypt,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  south  wall  of  St.  Mil- 
dred’s, Bread-street,  was  that  of  the  ancient 
building.  There  was  a private  door  of  approach, 
now  walled  up,  which  probably  still  remains. 

St.  Peter,  Paul’s-wharf.  A mass  of  the 
ancient  walling  of  this  church  was  to  be  seen 
recently  on  the  north  side  of  the  little  burial- 
ground  which  forms  its  site  in  Thames-street. 

The  concluding  church  to  refer  to  is  that  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  which  preserves  its  ancient  tower, 
its  pretty  south-western  porch  and  the  parvise 
over,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  old  walling  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles.  The  design  of  the  old 
windows  has  recently  been  brought  back 
to  the  church,  by  the  removal  of  the  plain, 
large,  semicircular  openings,  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  church  presente 
again  much  the  same  aspect  that  is  shown  in 
engravings  of  the  period,  one  of  which  I exhibit. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  the- 
Institute,  to  be  presented  and  considered  at  the 
fifty-first  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday 
next,  contains  the  following  passages  : — 

The  Council  have  much  regret  in  recording 
the  retirement  from  office  of  the  senior  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  David  Brandon.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Honeyman,  of 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  have 
intimated  their  intention  to  make  way  for  other 
non  - Metropolitan  representatives  ; and  Mr. 
Blomfield  has  resigned,  with  an  expression  of 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the  duties 
of  his  post. 

The  number  of  members  in  1884  compared 
with  that  of  the  two  previous  years  is  her© 
stated  : — 

1882.  1883.  1884. 

Fellows  402V  408V  412) 

Associates  682  [ 1196  686  [ 120)  694  [ 1209 

Hon.  Associates 112 J 107.)  1''3  ' 

Hon.  Fellows 15)  15  » 14V 

Hon.  Members  and  Hon.  f /4  >72  , 67 

Corr.  Members  59  1 57  » oij 

1270  1272  1276 


The  losses  by  death  have  been  considerable, 
namely  : — William  Pettit  Griffith,  Matthew 
Ellison  Hadfield  (Sheffield),  John  Middleton 
(Cheltenham), Edwin  Nash, Richard  Makilwaine 
Pliipson  (Norwich),  John  Holloway  Sanders 
(Derby),  William  Thompson,  and  John  Whioh- 
cord,  Past  President,  among  the  Fellows?. 
Alfred  Bevan,  Henry  Blackwell,  Frank  Johnson 
(Bodmin),  Charles  Marriner,  William  Paice, 
and  Herbert  E.  Tijou  (Manchester),  among  the 
Associates ; Charles  Henman  (formerly  a 
Fellow),  Henry  Andrewes  Palmer,  and  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  among  the  Hon.  Associates. 
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One  foreign  Member,  Professor  Lepsius,  of 
Berlin,  who  received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  in 
1869,  is  also  deceased  and  at  a very  advanced  age. 

A comparison  of  the  income  derived  from 
subscriptions  (exclusive  of  arrears)  shows 
3,145Z.  16s.  in  1884  as  against  3,0691.  Is.  in  the 
previous  year,  and  3,059Z.  12s.  in  1882.  A 
similar  comparison  between  the  ordinary  dis- 
bursements and  receipts  for  the  three  years 
shows  : — 

1882.  1883.  1834. 

Ordinary  annual  income  £3,423  ...£3.737  ...£3,766 

Ordinary  annual  expenditure  3,010  ...  3,^99  . 

[The  estimate  of  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  current  year,  1885,  exclusive  of  all  trust 
funds,  entrance  fees,  arrears  of  subscriptions, 
special  receipts  and  disbursements,  shows  a 
total  of  3,735 1.  on  the  side  of  income,  and  of 
3.515Z.  on  account  of  disbursements,  leavin 
balance  of  220Z.] 

Special  disbursements  will  be  required,  during 
the  year,  in  connexion  with  the  Charter  and  the 
new  Library  Catalogue,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  furniture  in  the  Arbitration  Room. 

An  Examination  in  Architecture  was  held  at 
Manchester,  during  the  week  commencing  the 
23rd  of  February,  1885,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Manchester  Society,  assisted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  London  Board  of  Examiners,  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates,  who  at  the  request  of  the  Council 
attended  at  Manchester.  Five  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  and  passed,  namely  : — 

Bonson,  George,  10,  Gray-street,  York. 

Ogden,  Paul,  Corporation  Chambers,  Corporation-street. 
Manchester. 

Spencer,  Norman,  The  Knoll,  Fulahaw  Park,  Wilmslovr 
Cheshire.  ’ 

Willink,  William  Edward,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Dingle  Bank, 
Liverpool. 

Wood,  Edgar,  Suffield-street,  Middleton,  Manchester. 
An  Examination  in  Architecture  was  held  in 
London,  during  the  week  commencing  the  23rd 
of  March,  1885,  when  nineteen  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  twelve  of  whom  passed, 
namely : — 

Berney,  Henry,  01,  North  End,  Croydon. 
gate>I|-i  wd  ‘^rt*lur’  16»  George'a-tcrrace,  Queen’s- 
Eaglesham,  John.  Town  Chambers,  Ayr,  N B. 

Ellison  Archibald  Taylor,  4,  Queou  Viotoria-street,  E.C. 
Lngland,  Robert  William,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand 
Farrow,  Frederic  Richard,  32,  Craven-street,  8trand, 

Minty,  James  Andrew,  6,  Lanhill-road,  Paddington  W 
Nisbett  Norman  Clayton  Hadlow,7,Eu-ton-square,N.w‘. 
Pick  Samuel  Perkins,  3«,  Guthlaxton-street,  Leicester. 


Watt,  John,  14,  Colby-road,  Upper  Norwood,  8 

rleb,  24,  John-street,  Bedford-r 


Yates,  Thomas’  Cnarles 
W.C. 

PerthUnJf  if0Org°  Penr03°  Kennedy,  21,  MarshaU-place, 

Of  the  twenty-four  gentlemen  who  thus  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  at  Man- 
chester and  London  seventeen  have  received 
notice  that  they  are  qualified  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  Associateship ; * four  have  been 
relegated  to  their  studies  for  one  year,  and  two 
for  two  years,  with  permission  to  present  them- 
selves again  for  examination  after  the  prescribed 
period  without  further  payment  and  without 
submitting  probationary  work.  The  Council 
have  also  to  report  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  the  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates generally  were  not  suoh  as  to  warrant  the 
presentation  of  the  Ashpitel  Prize,  which  has 
not  been  awarded  for  two  years.  The  Council 
trust  that  the  work  of  future  candidates  will  be 
ot  a character  sufficiently  good  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  these  results. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Institute  that  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  current  year  be 
awarded  to  Henry  Schliemann,  F S A Hon 
Corresponding  Member  (Athens),  D.C.l’’  Hon 
Follow  of  Queen's  College,  Ojford,  has  received 
the  graoions  approval  of  the  Queen,  who  has 
notified,  throngh  Sir  F.  H.  Ponsonbv,  that  Dr 
Schliemann  s services  are  well  known  to  her 
Majesty 

Among  the  donations  to  the  library,  the 
Council  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
present  of  a coloured  copy  of  the  great  work  f 

To'  . ,ed.’umip0r  th°  ana*>ice3  °f  Napoleon,  by  the 
Inshtnt  do  France,  as  a memorial  of  the  eipedi- 

Fnr  tip  at  tl,e  end  of  the  lost  century. 

For  this  the  Institute  is  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
lergusBon,  who  describes  the  work  as  the  most 

Wlthon^wh  °h  “E  CllBS  e™'  llroduoed>  “Od  one 
without  which  no  architectural  library,  like  that 

of  the  Institute,  can  be  considered  complete. 

- Pr°°f6  of  reSard  and  interest  from  foreign 

2'Jth  ult.  meeting  of  the  Institute  held  on  the 


only  with  the  antiques of  Pa™? la.te8-  a“d  deali“S  not 

hutorj,  beta,  and^geology,  fetr  "bji’ta.'" 


Governments,  from  members  of  the  archi 
tectural  profession  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  continue  to  be  received,  and  dona- 
tions of  works  to  the  library  from  these  sources 
have  been  numerous  and  gratifying.  . . . 

The  Council  have  to  express  their  regret  that 
only  one  essay  was  submitted  for  the  Institute 
Modal  (with  ton  guineas),  and  that  it  was  not 
of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  their  recommend- 
ing it  for  the  prize.  The  same  subject,  “ Pedi- 
ments and  Gables,”  has  been  set  for  next  year, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  general  wish,  ex- 
pressed at  the  special  mooting  for  the  award  of 
medals  and  prizes  held  last  March,  the  sum  of 
25  instead  of  10  guinoas  is  offered  as  a premium 
to  accompany  the  Institute  medal  for  essays  in 
1885-86.  They  have  further  to  report  that 
neither  in  this  nor  in  the  preceding  year  have 
any  designs  been  received  in  competition  for  the 
Grissell  Gold  Medal  for  construction,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  principal 
reason  for  this  marked  abstention  is  the  un- 
willingness or  inability  of  architect-students  to 
touch  the  important  subject  of  iron  construction, 
— a subject  which  was  set  in  1883,  repeated  in 
1884,  and  is  again  set  for  the  current  year,  with 
the  addition  of  a premium  of  ten  guineas  to  be 
given  with  the  medal. 

The  list  of  medals,  studentships,  and  other 
prizes  for  the  current  year  is  one  of  increased 
and  unusual  importance.  The  foundation  of 
a new  studentship,  to  be  held,  under  conditions, 
for  two  years,  for  the  study  of  architecture, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  ornament  and 
coloured  decoration,  and  the  present  of  a special 
studentship,  to  be  held  in  1886,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  study  of  Classic  architecture 
and  of  Classical  Renaissance  architecture  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  are  welcome  additions  to  the 
rowards  in  the  gift  of  the  Institute,  for  which 
the  Council  desire  to  record  their  warm 
thanks.  With  reference  to  the  former,  styled 
the  Owen  Jones  Travelling  Studentship,  it  will 
probably  be  remembered  that  the  late  Mr. 
Whichcord,  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
session  1880-81,  stated,  after  the  delivery 
of  his  presidential  address,  that  it  was  the 
generous  intention  of  the  two  sisters  of  the 
late  Owen  Jones  to  bequeath  to  the  Institute 
a sum  sufficient  to  endow  a studentship  in 
remembrance  of  their  brother.  Since  then 
one  of  these  ladies  has  died,  and  Miss  Hannah 
Jane  Jones,  in  pursuance  of  her  deceased 
sister’s  most  earnest  desire,  has  transferred  the 
sum  of  1,250L  Midland  Railway  4 per  cent, 
stock  to  the  Institute,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
studentship.  With  respect  to  the  special 
studentship  of  50Z.  for  the  encouragement  of 
study  in  Italy,  the  Council  have  only  to  add 
that  it  is  the  generous  gift  of  an  architect, 
although  not  a member  of  the  Institute,  namely, 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Aldwinckle,  of  London. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  Architects,  held 
in  May  last,  the  following  Papers,  which  form 
part  of  the  volume  of  Transactions,  1883-84, 
were  read  and  discussed,  viz.:  — The  duties, 
obligations,  and  mutual  relations  of  architect^ 
client,  and  contractor,  with  reference  to  English 
and  foreign  practice,  by  Arthur  Cates,  Member 
of  Council;  the  Tenure  of  Land  for  Building 
Purposes,  by  Thomas  Blashill,  Fellow  ; the  late 
George  Edmund  Street,  R.A.,  President,  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  Past- 
President  ; the  late  William  Burges,  A.R.A. 
Fellow,  by  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,’  Member 
of  Council ; the  late  Eugene  Emmanuel  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  as  Architect  and  Art-historian,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wethered ; the  French  Dipldme  d’Arclii- 
tecte  and  the  German  System  of  Architectural 
Education,  by  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  Fellow; 
English  Architecture  Thirty  Years  Hence,  by 
Professor  Kerr,  Fellow.  A full  report  of  the 
work  of  the  conference  appeared  in  the  Builder, 
and  an  official  record  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings,  1833-84,  p.  161.  An 
account  of  the  same,*  communicated  by  Charles 
Lucas,  Hon.  Corr.  Member  to  the  Societe  Cen- 
tral des  Arcbitectes,  Paris,  at  a Conference  of 
French  Architects  held  in  July  of  last  year,  is 
also  published  by  that  Society,  with  a commen- 
tary note  by  M.  Paul  Wallon,  the  Secretary  and 
Director  of  the  Paris  Conference. 

The  Special  Conference  on  the  sanitary  con- 


La  Beptiome  Conference  g6nt5rale  des  Architectea 
br.tanniques  (Londres,  6-9  Mai.  1884)  :-Notes  do  Voyage 
v1VTa\)  Se<!  Couferences  faites  au  siege  do  la 
bocetd  Centrale  des  Arcbitectes,  1S34,  pp.  69-81  See 
also  the  Bulletin  Mensuel,  No.  2,  Feb,  1886,pP  71-79  of 
the  Sociotd  Centrale  des  Architectes,  Paris  for  an  analv- 
188^-8  Wn i "'l ‘ a3 ^I01  °iWea  of  tho  Transactions, 
Member  * 1883 bj  Char,ea  L«™3.  Hon.  Corr! 


struction  of  bouses,  which  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  during  three  days  in 
July  last,  at  the  International  Health  Exhibi- 
tion, elicited  some  interesting  discussions.  A 
full  report  of  the  work  of  that  Conference  has 
been  published  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Health  Exhibition  and  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  it  forms  part  of  volume  ii.  of  the 
“ Health  Exhibition  Literature.”  An  official 
record  of  it  is  also  preserved  in  the  Journal  of 

Proceedings  18S3-84,  page  177 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
Competitions  Committee  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  the  work  that  lies  before  them. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  a circular-letter, 
setting  forth  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  archi- 
tects who  have  signed  the  undertaking,  has 
been  sent  to  all  the  mayors  and  other  public 
functionaries  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  far  as  their  names  and  addresses  could  be 
procured  ; and  a letter,  with  the  same  inten- 
tion, has  been  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the 
leading  metropolitan  journals.  The  reason  for 
this  step  was  to  acquaint  those  addressed,  and 
the  public  generally,  with  the  views  of  the  large 
number  of  architects  who  had  signed  the  under- 
taking; that  they  will  not  take  part  in  any 
public  architectural  competition,  unless  au 
architect  of  established  reputation  is  appointed 
to  advise  the  promoters  upon  the  relative  merit 
of  the  designs  submitted  in  that  competition  ; 
and  to  impress  upon  promoters  the  advisability 
of  an  assessor  being  appointed  as  the  initial 
step.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
adhesions  from  architects  exceeds  1,400. 
From  March,  1884,  to  the  present  date,  the 
committee  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  promoters  of  forty-six  competitions,  and 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  appointment  of  assessors  in  fourteen  cases, 
over  thirty  per  centum  of  the  entire  number 
applied  to,  a result  which  may  be  considered  on 
the  whole  satisfactory,  considering  the  short 
time  the  scheme  has  been  on  foot,  and  the  long 
time  it  takes  to  reform  any  abuse.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  a large 
number  of  architects  will  still  compete,  no 
matter  what  the  conditions  are,  so  that  pro- 
moters can  easily  procure  architects  to  send  iu 
designs,  without  the  condition  of  an  assessor 
being  appointed.  Were  support  given  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  signed  the  undertaking  reform 
would  be  very  soon  secured.  The  committee 
appeal  to  all  those  who  have  the  honour  of  the 
profession  at  heart  to  aid  them  in  theirendeavour 
to  procure  fairness  in  the  conduct  of  archi- 
tectural competitions. 

In  respect  to  the  Charter,  the  Council  have 
carefully  considered  a memorial  presented  in 
November  by  more  than  450  Associates,  as 
well  as  representations  received  from  non- 
metropolitan members,  and,  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  a solicitor  who 
had  large  experience  in  advising  on  such  matters, 
they  are  now  in  a position  to  consult  with  the 
Associates’  Memorial  Committee  and  with  dele- 
gates from  non-metropolitan  societies.  The 
Council  therefore  hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  lay 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  before  a special 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  body  of  members. 

The  Professional  Practice  Committee  have 
held  four  meetings,  at  which  subjects  of  much 
importance  have  been  considered  and  dealt  with. 

An  application  to  be  admitted  into  the  class 
of  Fellows,  which  was  received  from  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Council,  but  it  was  found  that 
no  power  existed  under  the  Charter  to  admit  as 
professional  members  such  military  officers, 
who,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  service,  and 
whatever  their  particular  employment  may  be, 
are  eligible  only  for  admission  to  the  class  of 
Honorary  Associates. 

The  resignation  of  some  non-metropolitan 
members  having  occurred  at  the  close  of  1884, 
on  the  sole  plea  that  they  are  resident  at  too 
great  a distanoe  from  London  to  attend  the 
Institute  meetings,  the  Council  venture  to  urge 
that  the  corporate  body  of  British  Architects 
exists  for  a higher  purpose  than  that  of  a general 
meeting,  or  for  the  maintenance  even  of  a 
library.  It  exists  for  the  advancement  of 
architecture  as  a profession,  as  well  as  an  art 
and  a science,  and  in  this  couutry  where  the 
State  remains  neutral,  academies,  institutes, 
and  such  learned  societies,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  individuals, 
a matter,  the  Council  think,  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  architects  throughout  the  country 
as  to  those  of  London. 
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ON  RENDERING  WOOD  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES  NON-INFLAMMABLE* 

I Tomlinson  Bays  that  out  of  forty  salts  tried, 
four  only  were  applicable  to  light  fabrics,  viz., 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  ammonium 
(sal  ammoniac),  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  tung- 
state of  soda.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
the  cheapest  salt,  but  causes  brown  spots  on 
the  muslin  when  ironed,  and  dissolves  in  water, 
bo  that  it  has  to  be  renewed  after  every  washing ; 
tungstate  of  soda  is,  therefore,  usually  adopted. 
The  oxides  of  tin  withstand  both  water  and 
soap,  but  render  fabrics  yellow : consequently 
their  use  is  restricted  to  canvas,  sails,  and  other 
coarse  materials,  but  this  would  not  affect  their 
use  with  wood.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
borate  and  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  tin  and 
arseniate  of  tin.  Those  last  are  some  of  the 
attempts  which  have  beeu  made  to  fix  some  of 
the  non-soluble  compounds  in  textile  fabrics. 

The  method  of  rendering  sail-cloth  perma- 
inently  non-inflammable  is  to  soak  the  canvas 
■for  two  days  in  a protochloride  of  tin  solution 
of  the  strength  of  two  parts  of  the  salt  to  one 
I of  water,  and  to  leave  it  for  a day  in  a concen- 
trated solution  of  stannate  of  soda  or  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  canvas  is  dried,  and  is  then  ready 
(for  use.  So  much  for  fabrics.  Many  of  the 
objections  to  which  the  above  solutions  are 
liable  would  not  affect  their  use  for  wood,  and 
[they  may  be  well  added  to  our  list  to  help  us 
to  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  one  here- 
iafter.  The  English  Cyclopcedia  says  “ many 
[methods  have  been  devised  for  making  wood 
(more  or  less  fireproof.  The  substance  which  is 
(most  attracting  notice  now  is  silicate  of  soda.” 
:Mr.  Abel,  chemist  to  the  War  Department, 
(England,  and  Mr.  Hay,  chemist  to  the  English 
[Admiralty,  made  experiments  with  this  salt  in 
> 1857  on  a wooden  hut,  painted  three  times 
(inside  and  out  with  a solution  of  silicate  of 
;Boda  ; but,  unfortunately  for  the  fairness  of  the 
[experiment,  the  building  (erected  to  try  other 
[experiments  with)  was  constructed  with  a 
( double  boarding,  so  that  it  was  only  possible  to 
icoat  or  impregnate  each  plank  on  one  side,  but 
»the  value  of  the  silicate  was  established  beyond 
a doubt.  A flame  from  a large  heap  of  shavings 
e played  against  the  building  for  some  minutes, 

! but  only  succeeded  in  catching  the  end  of  one 
5 plank,  and  even  that  did  not  blaze,  but  only 
[ smouldered  a short  time.  By  the  heat  of  the 
i fire  the  salt  was  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the 
iiwood,  and  formed  a glaze  upon  it.  Subse- 
i quently,  when  the  whole  hut  was  destroyed  by 
\ fire,  although  the  fierceness  of  the  flame  was 
i such  that  few  materials  could  have  withstood 
it,  yet  several  planks  remained  of  the  exterior 
(i  coated  portion.  Upon  examining  the  planks, 

i the  unprotected  surfaces  were  found  to  be 
(.  charred,  but  the  charring  only  extended  to 

those  parts  which  had  not  been  touched  by 
l the  Bilicate.  Asbestos  paint  has  been  used 
with  nearly  similar  results.  So  far  as 
I experiment  has  gone,  silicato  of  soda  appears 
the  most  convenient  and  effective  known  for 
the  purpose.  Spon’s  “Workshop  Receipts” 
says,  respecting  silicate  of  soda : — Deal  boards 

ii  become  almost  incombustible  when  painted 
i with  a diluted  solution  of  silicate  of  soda, 

I,  called  also  glass  water.  The  glass  water 

is  generally  sold  as  a thick  fluid  like  honey. 

|:  This  may  be  thinned  out  with  water  six  or 
l Beven  times  its  own  bulk,  the  water  must  be 
I soft,  or  boiled  water  will  do,  and  apply  the 
I solution  warm.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  apply 
a second  coat,  and  perhaps  a third ; use  a new 
||  brush,  and  wash  the  brush  clean  after  using, 
or  it  will  become  soft.  Avoid  grease  or  fat  on 
i the  boards  before  painting  them.”  In  the 
i same  book  is  another  receipt,  as  follows.  The 
Ii  timber  to  be  soaked  four  or  five  days  in  a solu- 
i tion  of  1 lb.  of  alum  and  1 lb.  sulphate  of 
jl  copper  to  100  gallons  of  water,  in  a tank  suffi- 
9 ciently  large  to  allow  of  the  timber  being  kept 
immersed.  The  wood  to  be  allowed  to  thoroughly 
f|  dry  before  using.  This  would  be  a good  plan 
to  adopt  with  the  large  upright  timbers  after 
i having  injected  them  whilst  green  by  the  Bouch- 
erisiug  process.  Though  owing  to  the  blue  tinge 
given  by  sulphate  of  copper  that  salt  could  hardly 
1 be  suitable  for  interiors  where  the  lighter  wood- 
work was  plain,  yet  chloride  of  zinc  might  be 
i used  for  every  part  of  the  wood  in  a house, 


* A paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rymor- Jones,  Memb. 
Inst.C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Mr.  John  Rymer-Jonea,  Memb. 
Inst. Tel. E.,  read  before  the  Civil  aDd  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers' Society  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.  See  p.  699, 
ante. 


injecting  it  while  the  wood  is  green,  as  it  acts 
chemically  on  the  sap  and  is  white.  Sir  W. 
Burnett  says,  “ Salt  water  only  increases  its 
efficacy.  It  is  perfectly  innocuous,  and  cannot 
endanger  health.  All  the  timbers  and  ceilings 
of  a ship  may  be  impregnated  with  the  solution 
without  the  slightest  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
crowded  inmates.  It  prevents  the  oxidisation 
of  metalB,  as  has  been  proved  repeatedly  on 
copper  and  iron  bolts  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  articles  prepared  with  this  solution 
resist  combustion  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  solution.”  By  Maughan’s  process  dry 
wood  is  saturated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda  and  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  a decomposition  ensues,  followed  by 
an  evolution  of  ammoniacal  vapour,  aud  the 
formation  of  an  incombustible  coating  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood.  Jackson’s  patent  consists 
in  the  application  of  salts  of  zinc  and  ammonia. 
Mr.  Payne’s  process  of  rendering  wood  fireproof 
is  by  pressing  a solution  of  sulphuret  of  calcium 
or  barium  into  the  wood  in  a confined  tank  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  at  a pressure  of  110  lb.  to 
140  lb.  per  square  inch  for  an  hour,  then  draw- 
ing off  the  solution  and  treating  the  wood  in  a 
similar  manner  with  an  acid,  or  a solution  of 
some  Bubstance  such  as  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
will  unite  with  the  barium  or  calcium  and  set 
the  sulphur  free.  When  the  wood  is  to  be 
impregnated  with  a large  amount  of  solid 
matter  it  should  be  dried  between  the  applica- 
tion of  the  two  fluids.  By  this  means  an 
insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  or  sulphate  of 
barium  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the  wood, 
which  is  thus  rendered  nearly  as  hard  as  stone. 
Wood  so  prepared  is  now  largely  employed  on 
English  public  works  and  railways.  The  most 
porous,  the  softest,  and,  of  course,  the  cheapest 
woods,  are  rendered  equal  in  point  of  useful- 
ness, durability,  and  strength  to  the  hardest 
aud  best  descriptions  of  timber,  and  are  suscep- 
tible of  a high  polish. 

Professor  Fuchs  invented  a solution  of  ten 
parts  of  potassa  or  soda,  fifteen  parts  of  fine 
silicious  earth,  with  one  part  of  charcoal  mixed 
with  water.  This  composition  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  wood  forms  a vitreous  coat  which 
effectually  resists  the  action  of  fire.  Decisive 
experiments  have  fully  established  the  efficacy 
of  this  plan,  and  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Munich 
was  protected  by  the  application  of  it.  The 
surface  covered  was  upwards  of  400,000  square 
feet,  at  an  expense  of  200Z.,  or  100  square  feet 
for  Is. 

A somewhat  similar  English  composition 
consists  of  one  part  by  measure  of  fine  sand, 
two  parts  of  wood  ashes,  and  three  parts  of 
slaked  lime,  ground  together  with  oil  and  laid 
on  with  a painter’s  brush,  the  first  coat  thin  and 
the  second  thick.  This  forms  a strong  adhesive 
compound,  both  fire  and  water  proof. 

Saloman’s  patent  consists  in  an  application  of 
two  solutions  to  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The 
first  consisting  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  glue,  and 
water,  the  second  of  chloride  of  calcium,  glue, 
and  water. 

In  Spou’s  “ Workshop  Receipts  ” a wash  com- 
posed of  lime,  salt,  and  fine  sand  or  wood  ashes, 
is  recommended  to  be  put  on  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  whitewash ; it  renders  a shingle  roof  fifty-fold 
more  safe  from  fire  from  falling  cinders  in  case 
of  fire  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  also  a preserving 
effect  against  the  weather,  and  the  older  and 
more  weatherbeaten  the  shingles,  the  more 
benefit  derived.  Such  shingles  are  generally 
more  or  less  warped  and  cracked,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  wash  to  the  upper  surface  restores 
them  to  their  original  form,  thereby  closing  the 
space  between  the  shingles,  whilst  the  lime  and 
sand  by  filling  up  the  cracks  prevent  them  from 
warping.  By  the  addition  of  a little  lamp 
black  the  wash  may  be  made  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  old  shingles,  aud  thus  remove  the 
offensive  glare  of  a whitewashed  roof. 

Such  is  the  information  we  are  able  to  glean 
so  far,  and  before  offering  any  suggestion  of  our 
own,  let  us  remember  that  to  season  timber  in 
the  ordinary  way  requires  seldom  less  than 
three  years’,  often  six  or  eight  years’,  exposure 
to  the  air  freely.  Whereas,  by  the  Kyanising 
(chloride  of  mercury)  process,  rendered  unfit  for 
our  purpose  by  the  suffocating  fumes  thrown 
off  on  exposure  to  great  heat,  the  Burnettising 
(chloride  of  zinc),  the  Boucherising  (sulphate  of 
copper),  and  the  Beerising  (borax)  systems,  the 
destructive  principle  (sap)  is  dried  and  rendered 
inert,  thus  making  larch,  firs  of  all  kinds,  willow, 
birch,  elm,  beech,  ash, poplar,  &c.,  of  considerable 
value  for  durable  purposes. 

We  would  suggest  the  following,  giving  pre- 


ference to  the  solutions  recommended  in  the 
order  named  : — 

For  houses  already  built,  apply  several  wash- 
ings of  silicate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
borax,  to  the  fixtures  of  every  description,  and 
let  all  movable  lighter  work,  roof  shingles  (when 
used),  mats  (as  used  in  Japan),  &c.,  soak  several 
days  in  the  same  solution. 

Where  shingle  roofs  are  used  let  them  be 
afterwards  coated  with  lime,  salt,  and  fine  sand 
or  wood  ashes. 

Where  houses  are  to  be  built,  impregnate  the 
main  or  thick  timbers  thoroughly  with  chloride 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper  or  borax,  by  pressure 
obtained  as  in  Boucherising,  whilst  the  timber  is 
green,  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly  before  fixing, 
and  paint  the  outside  with  silicate  of  soda  three 
times  when  in  position. 

The  lighter  woodwork,  shingles,  &c.,  can  be 
cut  from  large  balks  thus  impregnated,  and 
afterwards  washed  superficially  with  silicate  of 
soda,  or  this  woodwork  may  be  saturated  by 
steeping  in  silicate  of  soda,  chloride  of  zinc,  or 
borax,  but  with  a coat  of  silicate  of  soda  outside 
all. 

By  the  use  of  the  above  comparatively  simple 
and  inexpensive  remedies  all  complicated  steam- 
pressure  paraphernalia,  vacuum  pumps,  &c.,  are 
avoided.  The  area  of  fires  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  whilst  the  insurance  companies  would 
be  able  to  take  risks  which  at  present  they 
refuse  to  do,  even  on  stone  buildings  if  the  roofs 
are  of  shingle.  In  Jamaica  and  other  parts  this 
is  much  felt.  The  general  application  of  these 
precautions  in  many  towns  would  permit  of 
a sufficiently  large  reduction  on  insurance  pre- 
miums to,  of  itself,  pay  the  interest  on  the 
initial  cost  of  thus  treating  tho  timber  used  in 
our  dwellings.  We  say  nothing  of  the  daily 
risks  to  life  and  property.  In  the  foregoing 
paper  we  have  freely  borrowed  from  every 
authority  we  could  meet  with,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  fires  in  timber-built  towns,  destroying 
areas  up  to  one  square  mile  and  a half  at  one 
fell  swoop,  must  be  our  plea. 

Messrs.  Jessop  & Co.,  of  43,  Mincing-lane, 
have  kindly  given  us  the  following  quotations, 
subject,  of  course,  to  fluctuations  of  tho  market 
and  reductions  in  the  price  on  taking  large 
amounts : — 


Borax  crystals £43  0 0 per  ton,  for  large  quantities. 

,,  ,,  ground  46  0 0 ,, 

Alum  crystals 6 0 0 „ 24. 

,,  ,,  ground  6 15  0 

Phosphate  of  soda 


Silicate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  ammonia. 
Chloride  of  ammonium.. 

Sulphate  of  copper 

Bichloride  of  mercury  .. 
Sub.  „ „ 

Chloride  of  zinc,  cake  .. 
,,  ,,  sticks 

Sulphate  of  iron 

Sulphate  of  Alumina 


0 0 


..£)  2 2 per  lb. 


0 per  cwt.,  24. 
4 per  lb.,  24. 


3 0 0 per  ton,  2], 


ELECTION  OF  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  first  business  was 
the  election  of  a District  Surveyor  for  East 
Kensington.  There  were  thirty-one  candidates, 
viz.,  Messrs.  A.  Ashbridge,  T.  Batterbury,  H.  H, 
Bridgman,  C.  W.  Brooks,  H.  Cheston,  S.  F. 
Clarkson,  J.  S.  Edmeston,  G.  Edwards,  J.  M. 
Ferguson,  R.  F.  C.  Francis,  W.  Grellier,  J. 
Hamilton,  W.  J.  Hardcastle,  A.  Harland,  E. 
Haslehurst,  G.  InBkipp,  G.  Jackson,  G.  A.  Lean. 
H.  Lovegrove,  H.  McLachlan,  E.  Marsland,  T, 
E.  Mundy,  R.  C.  Murray,  W.  H.  Nash,  O. 
Renton,  W.  Smallpeice,  L.  Solomon,  W.  L.. 
Spiers,  W.  H.  Stevens,  H.  W.  Stock,  and  E. 


treet. 

In  the  preliminary  voting,  for  reducing  the 
umber  of  candidates  to  six,  the  successful  ones 
ere  Messrs.  Ashbridge,  Clarkson,  Hardcastle, 
[cLachlan,  Marsland,  and  Street.  The  sub- 
squent  voting  was  as  follows  : — 

2nd  3rd  4th  5th  Final 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 
13  ...  — ...  • 

15  ...  16*  ... 

22  ...  16*  ... 


Vote, 

Ashbridge  21 

Clarkson  16 

Hardcastle  24 

McLachlan  14 

Marsland 33 

Street  24 


Mr.  Marsland  was  therefore  declared  elected. 


The  Westminster  Hall  Restoration. — 

On  Monday  the  Select  Committee  on  West- 
minster Hall  restoration  held  their  last  sitting, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and 
agreed  upon  their  report. — Times. 

r. 
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Illustrations. 

CHELSEA  VESTRY  HALL. 

Iggfral  E publish  this  week  the  selected  desigu 
Ba  a ,n  ^is  comP0tifcion.  The  architect  is 
iKaAfcal  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  and  the  work  is  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  once.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
drawings,  the  large  hall  is  placed  in  the  line  of  the 
present  offices,  and  is  reached  by  three  entrances 
from  King’s-road.  Corridors  (lighted  from  the 
ceilings)  on  each  side  give  access  to  the  prin- 
cipal hall.  Its  dimensions  are  81  ft.  by  45  ft., 
and  35  ft.  6 in.  high.  A gallery  is  formed  over 
the  reception-lobby  at  the  north  end,  and  so 
does  not  project  over  the  floor  of  the  hall. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  550  people 
in  the  area,  and  150  in  the  gallery,  or  a total 
of  700  in  all.  The  hall  is  lighted  from  the  sides 
and  ends,  and  has  separate  access  to  the  plat- 
form at  the  south  end.  The  retiring-rooms  are 
on  each  side  of  the  central  corridor,  which  joins 
the  reception  lobby. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Vestry-hall  is  the 
secondary  hull,  lighted  from  the  south  and  west. 
Its  dimensions  are  50  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  22  ft. 
high.  Service-rooms  adjoin  it  on  the  north 
side.  The  committee-room  is  in  the  correspond- 
ing wing  on  the  east  side,  and  measures  28  ft. 
by  27  ft.,  and  22  ft.  high.  Adjoining  it  is  lava- 
tory, &c.,  accommodation  for  the  platform. 
Access  is  also  provided  to  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  platform  from  Manor- gardens  by  the 
basement.  There  is  a basement  under  the 
whole  of  the  building,  consisting  of  cellarage, 
heating-chamber,  kitchen  offices  for  public 
entertainments,  spare  room,  lavatory,  &c. 

The  style  is  English  Renaissance,  freely 
treated.  Externally  the  buildings  are  to  be 
faced  with  red  bricks,  with  Portland  stone  for 
pilasters,  cornices,  window  dressings,  &c.  In- 
ternal ly  the  halls  and  committee-room  are  to 
have  dadoes  and  doors  of  wainscot  or  American 
walnut,  and  the  walls  above  finished  in  plaster. 
The  pilasters  of  the  Vestry-hall  are  to  be  in 
marble  or  scagliola,  but  the  question  of  further 
coloured  decoration  is  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration, when  the  work  will  be  thoroughly 
dry  and  in  a fit  state  for  painting.  The  estimated 
cost  is  15,00(W. 


THE  PINES,  MIDHURST. 

This  house,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
Costeker,  stands  in  a prominent  situation  on 
the  brow  of  a hill  about  a mile  from  Midhurst, 
overlooking  the  Chichester  - road,  and  com- 
manding extensive  views  of  the  South  Downs. 

It  is  built  and  finished  in  wood,  no  plaster 
being  used  internally  either  for  walls  or 
ceilings,  and  the  foundations  and  chimney- 
stalks  only  being  of  brick.  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Baggallay  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  T. 
Gregory,  of  Clapham  Junction,  was  the  builder. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  AT 
COSLANY,  NORWICH. 

The  church  is  a good  example  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular Period  ; has  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
a chautry  chapel  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
chancel  and  fine  tower  with  eight  bells.  The 
south  aisle  known  as  Thorp  Chapel  has  on  the 
exterior  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  flintwork  in  the  kingdom.  The  following 
extract  is  quoted  from  the  parish  books  : — 

“ At  the  East  Eud  of  this  Isle,  is  a Chapel  of 
beautiful  workmanship  made  with  Freestone 
and  black  flints  : this  is  the  Chantry  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  built  and  endowed 
with  lands  and  houses  in  Norwich,  Barnham 
Broom.  Hunningham,  Sprowston,  Heigham,  and 
Wood-Dallyng,  by  Robert  Thorp,  the  Founder, 
in  the  time  of  Hen.  VII.  He  lies  buried  here 
under  a stone  which  hath  his  own  Effigies,  and 
those  of  his  three  Wives  and  three  boys,  and 
two  girls,  but  the  inscription  is  lost,  though  the 
most  part  of  it  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Weever, 
Folio  803.  It  had  the  Arms  of  Thorp.  Arg. 
3 Crescents  Arg.  on  the  first  shield,  and  the 
same  At-ms  impaled  with  those  of  his  three 
Wives,  his  second  wive’s  Arms  remain,  viz.,  a 
Tress  nebule  between  3 wolves  heads  (erased). 

Pray  for  the  sowl  of  Robart  Thorp  Gentil- 
man  Citezen  and  Alderman  of  Norwich 
Founder  of  this  Chappyll  and  lie,  with  a 
Chaotrie  prest,  he  to  sing  perpetually  for  the 
sowl  of  Robart  Thorp,  the  sowls  of  Elizabeth, 
Emme,  and  Agnes,  sowls  his  Wyffs  ; the  sowl  of 
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Chancel  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coslany. — New  Flint  Tracery  and  Restored  East  Window. 


John  Thorp  his  kindryd  sowls  and  all  Christen 
sowls,  the  which  Robart 

The  several  Chantry  priests  that  servd  here 
are  buried  in  this  Chapel  the  first  of  which  was 
Sir  Richard  Walloure  or  Waller. 

Anno.  1524  Robert  Long  citizen  of  Norwich 
and  Agnes  his  wife  gave  to  Gonvile  Hall 
in  Cambridge,  the  perpetual  donation  to  this 
Chantry,  on  condition  they  constantly  nominated 
an  honest  priest,  or  Fellow  of  their  College,  to 
reside  constantly  in  the  house  belonging  to 
Thorps  Chantry  priest  in  Norwich,  and  daily  to 
serve  the  said  Chantry.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  every  compartment 
of  the  tracery  is  of  a varied  character,  and  the 
whole  presents  an  excellent  study  of  harmony 
and  beauty  in  design.  The  south  and  east  walls 
of  the  chancel  consisting  only  of  rough  flint 
walling,  and  presenting  a sad  contrast  to  the 
Thorp  Chapel,  the  opportunity  was  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  Bullard  to  have  the  chancel  walls  faced 
with  tracery  flint-work.  The  east  window  was 
found  built  up  inside  the  wall,  and  had  for  some 
centuries  been  blocked  up.  A new  window  on 
the  old  lines  was  therefore  inserted,  and  the 
tracery  on  each  side  designed  in  proportion.  , 
The  panels  between  the  tracery  are  tilled  with  , 
black  cut  and  squared  flints,  and  laid  so  close 
(as  in  most  good  Norfolk  flint- work)  that  the 
point  of  a knife  can  hardly  be  passed  between 
the  joint3.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  W.  Hubbard,  contractor,  of  East  Dereham. 

In  the  interior  of  the  chancel  the  old  choir 
seats  have  been  removed,  the  floor  of  which  has 


been  raised,  and,  with  the  sacrarium,  laid  with  a 
design  of  encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co. 

New  seats  for  thirty  choristers,  and  reading- 
desk  in  pitch  pine,  have  been  provided,  and  a 
new  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Norman 
& Co.,  of  Norwich. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  E.  Preston  Willins,  A.R.I.B.A., 
Norwich.  The  ancient  work  is  illustrated  in  the 
lithograph,  from  measured  drawings  furnished 
by  Mr.  Willins,  and  the  accompanying  cut 
illustrates  the  new  work  in  the  same  stylo 
which  has  been  added. 


OLD  LONDON  CHURCHES. 

This  week  we  give  views  of  two  more  of  the 
churchps  referred  to  in  Mr.  Loftus  Brock’s 
paper,  for  wh'ch  see  pp.  580  and  612. 


Tlie  National  Liberal  Club. — It  may  be 

remembered  that  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
some  correspondence  took  place  in  a daily  paper, 
and  was  noticed  in  our  columns,  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  original  design  for  thia 
building  had  been  spoiled  by  official  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  a Government  office.  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  explanation  of  the  matter,  showing 
that  this  charge  has  been  unfounded,  will 
appear  in  our  next.  We  have  been  requested 
to  mention  this  in  advance,  as  it  is  desirable 
that  the  misunderstanding  should  be  removed. 


OLD  LONDON  CHURCHES.  St.  Olave,  Southwark. 


otilim'  /V15: 


SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  NEW  VESTRY  HALL,  CHELSEA. 


SOUTH  AISLE,  THORP  CHAPEL  : CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  COSLANY,  NORWICH. 
Drawn  by  Mr.  E.  Preston  Willins,  A.R.I.B.A. 


OLD  LONDON  CHURCHES.  St.  Botolph  Without , Alder  sg  ait. 
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“ A PRISM  FOR  ARCHITECTURE.” 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  took 
I place  on  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  Cole  A. 

■ Adam  8,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs, 
li  Isaacs  & Florence,  the  architects  of  the  North- 
i:  nmberland  - avenue  Hotel,  for  permitting  the 
ii  members  to  visit  the  building.  Votes  of  thanks 
> were  also  accorded  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Mer- 
l chant  Taylors’  and  Fishmongers’  Companies, 
I and  to  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  Surveyor  to  the 
i|  former  Company,  in  connexion  with  the  late 

i visits. 

| The  following  nominations  for  officers  for  next 
3j  session  were  announced  : — For  President,  Mr. 
. C.  R.  Pink;  and  for  Vice-Presidents,  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Gotch  and  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry. 

Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  then  gave  an 
il  address  entitled  “ A Prism  for  Architecture.” 
5 He  said  that  if  a cylinder  were  pared  down 
j into  a polygonal  straight-sided  figure,  triangu- 
1 lar  or  square,  the  result  would  be  a prism,  and 
if  made  of  a transparent  substance  it  produced 
B certain  results  on  the  rays  of  light  falling  on 
: it,  spreading  them  out  into  different  hues.  This 
fl  was  what  he  had  in  view  when  he  talked  about 
1 the  prism,  which  latterly  had  become  a remark  - 
Ii  able  instrument  of  analysis  in  the  hands  of 
>j  scientific  men.  The  spectrum,  and  the  dis- 
►t  tinct  rays  of  light  thrown  out  by  the  prism 
is  were  then  described,  and  the  results  to 
be  deduced  from  its  investigations.  Besides 
e the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum,  there  were 
i' also  a certain  number  of  rays  which  were  in- 
visible, termed  the  dark  rays.  The  question 
|)  had  therefore  suggested  itself  to  him  some  time 
o;  ago,  whether  it  were  possible  to  do  for  arcbitec- 
•i  ture, — or,  at  any  rate,  for  building, — something 
r.  like  what  the  prism  Jjad  done  for  rays  of  light. 
K Could  they  hit  upon  some  simple  method  of 
ft  spreading  out  the  different  constituents  of 

ii  building,  so  that  they  might  be  examined  one 
i ■ by  one;  and  that  instead  of  having  a series  of 

whole  buildings,  they  might  bo  cut  into  pieces? 
81  His  prism  was  really  a system  of  analysis  by 

i which  the  different  parts  of  a building  could  be 
[taken  to  pieces  and  examined.  Its  merit,  if  it 
hi  had  one,  was  that  it  provided  a place  for  every- 

ii  thing.  He  would  not  attempt  to  go  farther 
ui  than  the  material  part  of  the  building,  although 
n it  was  possible  to  find  a parallel  to  the  dark,  as 
h well  as  the  light  rays,  of  the  spectrum.  As  in 

the  case  of  the  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow,  so 
Ii.  building  fell  under  seven  heads  or  categories, 
ei  The  first  was  the  floor, — perhaps  the  most  im- 
tal  portant  part  of  the  building.  The  whole  purpose 
fi  of  a building,  unless  it  were  simply  a monument, 
si  was  to  provide  a floor,  to  protect  it  with  walls, 
to  cover  it  with  a roof,  to  let  light  in  by 
windows,  and  to  provide  access  by  doors  and 
iti  staircases.  But  the  floor  was  the  object  of  the 

■ care  of  all  the  other  constituent  parts.  It  was 

7 physically  and  intellectually  the  basis  of  the 
! building,  and  might  be  simple  in  its  outlines, 
ii  as  in  the  Pantheon  ; complicated  in  shape,  as  in 

ithe  plan  of  Westminster  Abbey ; or  composed 

8 of  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  parts,  like 
Ithe  Baths  of  Caracalla.  It  might  be  square  or 

a; round,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  shaped  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  also  the  structural 
^necessities  of  the  case.  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  recognising  the  importance  of  plans,  and  in 
nidoing  that  they  were  to  a large  extent  talking 
aqabout  the  floor.  The  object  of  a plan  was 
diquite  as  much  to  define  the  floor  as  the 
walls,  and  practically  the  floor  was  the  basis 
of  the  whole  structure.  The  Professor  here 
referred  to  the  plan  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  a 
large  building  containing  a good  many  sub- 
divisions, the  part  which  produced  a grand  in- 
terior being  the  perfect  forest  of  columns  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  roof.  Assyrian  temples  were 
also  complicated,  there  being  an  arrangement 
of  long  narrow  rooms,  arranged  in  or  at  round 
quadrangles.  The  next  great  building  people, 
the  Greeks,  had  structures  far  simpler  in  plan, 
and  as  a rule  smaller.  The  Greeks  also  intro- 
duced the  curved  line,  for  the  first  time  in 
i architecture.  Roman  plans  were  at  once  varied 
and  complicated,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
i their  buildings  were  of  almost  every  shape,  and 
of  the  utmost  degree  of  perplexity  and  com- 
i plexity.  Nothing  could  be  a grander  or  more 
applicable  plan  than  that  of  the  great  Baths  of 
l Caracalla.  Christianarchitectureagaindepended 
largely  for  its  plan  on  what  the  Romans  had 
previously  done.  The  first  new  departure  in 
die  Christian  architecture  of  the  West  was  the 
. introduction  of  monastic  buildings ; but  there 


was  no  remarkable  innovation  in  the  way  of 
planning  until  the  Renaissance,  when  the  plans 
began  to  resume  the  complexity  of  the  Roman 
plans.  As  regarded  the  actual  construction  of 
the  floors,  no  part  of  the  building  was  so  simple. 
There  was  not  much  in  the  way  of  ornament  to 
be  done,  the  only  grand  ornamental  floors  being 
the  Roman  mosaic  floors,  and  the  sometimes 
magnificent  tiled  pavements  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Westminster  Chapterhouse  possessed 
one  of  the  finest  of  these  tiled  pavements,  and 
the  Abbey  itself  had  a specimen  of  Alexandrian 
mosaic  on  a large  scale.  The  art  of  designing 
floors,  and  the  walls  connected  with  them,  was 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  fascinating  and 
interesting.  The  placing  of  all  the  columns 
and  features  of  a building,  and  especially  con- 
necting together  the  various  leading  features  in 
a complicated  structure,  was  a thing  requiring 
a great  deal  of  imagination  and  skill,  and  in 
which  the  mind  could  exercise  itself  in  the 
same  way  ns  in  any  other  part  of  the  design. 
The  second  feature  was  the  walls,  the  object 
of  which  might  be  stated  to  be  three-fold  : first, 
to  enclose  the  floors;  secondly,  to  carry  the 
roof ; and,  thirdly,  to  form  an  object  to  be 
looked  at  outside  and  inside.  The  shape  of  the 
floor  dictated  the  length  of  the  wall,  whether  it 
should  be  curved  or  straight,  and  its  position  ; 
but  beyond  that,  the  builder  had  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  in  the  height,  thickness,  outline,  and 
the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  matter  in  connexion  with 
this  was  the  sky-line.  In  the  majority  of  early 
building  this  was  straight,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptian  temple  at  Denderah,  and  this  was  the 
general  outline  in  the  majority  of  those  temples, 
varied  to  some  extent  by  the  increased  height 
given  to  the  pylons.  As  far  as  was  known,  the 
Assyrian  buildings  were  also  straight-topped, 
but  when  they  came  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  a 
remarkable  innovation  was  introduced,  viz., 
the  pediment  or  gable.  The  gable  once  intro- 
duced was  never  abandoned  ; it  was  sometimes 
flat,  and  sometimes  steeper  in  its  arrangement, 
but  it  had  remained  as  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  connected  with  the  wall  of  a build- 
ing. The  next  thing,  introduced  after  the  gable, 
was  the  tower,  and  this  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
a Christian  introduction.  There  were  some 
tower-like  buildings  in  Assyria,  but  it  was  not 
until  Christian  churches  began  to  be  built  that 
the  tower  was  a usual  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a building.  The  lecturer  here  pointed 
to  Romanesque,  English  Romanesque,  German, 
and  French  towers,  explaining  that  the  tower 
developed  into  the  turret,  and  also  into  the 
slender  turret  or  minaret.  One  notable  point 
with  regard  to  the  wall  was  its  thickness,  and 
this  became  less  at  those  periods  when  structural 
skill  was  greatest.  Construction  was  an  element 
of  great  importance  in  wall  building,  and  was  a 
matter  which  deserved  the  utmost  possible 
attention,  as  any  mistake  was  sure  to  tell  after- 
wards, and  at  a time  when  remedying  it  was 
almost  impossible.  The  stucture  of  a wall  varied 
very  much,  as  it  had  to  bo  built  in  most  cases 
of  the  materials  ready  to  hand.  It  consumed 
so  much  material  that,  if  brought  from  any 
distance,  the  [expense  was  so  great  that  men 
were  generally  content  to  use  something  within 
their  reach ; therefore,  the  geology  of  the 
world  bad  a good  deal  to  do  with  dictating  what 
materials  should  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Re- 
ference was  then  made  to  the  Roman  walls, 
and  to  the  interesting  methods  by  which  these 
remarkable  structures  were  built.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  brick  went  greatly  out  of  use,  especially 
in  England  and  France,  little  else  being  used 
except  stone  in  the  Gothic  period,  after  which 
came  the  omnivorous  use  of  everything  in  the 
Renaissance.  Another  important  matter  was 
the  compound  construction  of  many  walls,  they 
being  faced  with  other  materials,  more  precious, 
or  specious-looking,  than  what  the  heart  was 
composed  of.  Almost  every  wall  had  a base,  a 
body,  and  a top.  In  the  case  of  the;Greek 
temple  the  base  might  be  said  to  be  the  steps  ; 
then  there  was  the  body ; the  top  being  the 
overhanging  screen.  A feature  of  Medimval 
wall-building  was  the  buttress.  The  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  piers  inside 
rather  than  outside,  but  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects introduced  a new  feature  in  the  but- 
tress, a feature  cultivated  with  most  success 
in  countries  where  the  sunlight  and  the 
light  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  were 
level,  so  that  the  best  effects  of  shade  were 
produced  by  the  piers  which  projected  from  the 
wall.  The  third  division  was  naturally  the 
roof.  In  many  countries,  where  the  climate 


was  hot,  people  wanted  to  get  on  the  top  of  the 
roof  for  coolness  ; therefore  a roof  that  would 
serve  as  a terrace  was  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  One  reason  why  the  gable  made  its 
appearance  among  the  Greeks  was,  he  imagined, 
that  the  climate  was  sufficiently  temperate  for 
people  not  to  trouble  about  having  a terrace 
roof  to  all  their  buildings.  Then  the  roof  got 
sloping,  and  there  were  two  or  three  other 
things  which  had  to  do  with  the  pitch.  In 
countries  where  rain,  snow,  and  inclement 
weather  were  experienced,  the  roof  was 
generally  found  to  be  steep,  in  order  to  throw  off 
the  snow,  as  in  the  steep-pitched  roofs  of 
Central  and  Northern  Europe.  This,  again, 
was  complicated  by  one  or  two  considerations, 
there  being  some  countries  where  in  the  summer 
it  was  hot,  while  in  the  winter  there  was  much 
snow,  and  where  this  was  the  case,  there  was  a 
disposition  to  keep  the  roof  comparatively  flat, 
and  to  extend  its  eaves  ; Switzerland  being  a 
good  example.  Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  roof- 
covering made  a considerable  difference,  there 
being  always  a tendency  to  take  the  most 
economical  pitch.  The  highest  development  of 
the  external  steep  roof  was  the  spire.  The 
speaker  here  referred  to  drawings  of  the  mag- 
nificent spires  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  and 
Angouleme  Cathedral,  and  of  the  roof  of  West- 
minster Hall,  the  masterpiece  of  European 
carpentry.*  The  vault  began  with  the  Roman 
use  of  the  arch,  and  passed  through  the  series 
of  the  wagon-headed  vault,  the  cross  vault, 
leaving  the  architect  free  to  deal  with  the  wall 
and  space  beyond.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
vault  developed  through  a serh  s of  wonderful 
transformations,  until  it  reached  its  acme  in 
such  structures  as  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  West- 
minster, and  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
Another  kind  of  roof  grew  out  of  the  vault, 
viz.,  the  dome,  invented  by  the  Romans,  and, 
after  being  largely  developed  by  them,  taken  to 
Byzantium,  the  architects  there  producing 
magnificent  domical  structures,  the  climax  of 
which  was  found  iu  Santa  Sophia.  Western 
Christian  architecture  neglected  the  dome,  and 
down  to  the  Reformation  there  was  no  important 
domed  Christian  church  except  the  Duomo  at 
Florence.  At  the  Reformation  the  Christian 
architects  went  back  to  the  original  Roman 
dome,  and  produced  the  great  series  of  domical 
structures,  of  which  St.  Peter’s  was  the  largest, 
and  St.  Paul’s  incontrovertibly  the  finest. 
The  dome  was  taken  up  by  another  offshoot 
of  Roman  architecture,  the  Saracenic,  and 
treated  in  an  entirely  different,  and  at  the 
same  time  exquisitely  beautiful,  manner. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  all  the  end- 
less varieties  of  ceilings,  timber  and  plaster, 
and  combinations  of  domes  with  them,  which 
came  under  the  head  of  roofing.  The  fourth 
essential  for  building  was  the  openings.  Build- 
ings, till  the  invention  of  iron  girders,  which  had 
their  openings  covered  with  the  lintel,  had 
square  - shaped  and  narrow  openings.  The 
moment  the  arch  was  introduced  it  began  to  be 
found  that  openings  could  be  of  almost  any  size 
and  shape.  The  Egyptians  had  to  carry  their 
roofs  by  means  of  lintels,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Temple  of  Karnak.  When 
the  arch  came  in  the  whole  system  of  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  was  altered,  and  the  next 
great  step  was  when  the  arch  passed  from  the 
Roman  to  the  Mediseval  builders.  The  lecturer 
here  referred  to  a section  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
showing  the  arched  openings  occurring  in  the 
interior,  and  their  grouping ; also  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  showing  that 
the  grouping  of  openings  had  begun  to  bo  of 
importance  iu  the  desigu  of  the  architect.  The 
filling  up  of  openings  in  Mediaeval  times  led  to 
most  magnificent  results,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
drawing  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  showing 
tracery  for  filling  in  the  openings  of  the  upper 
arcade.  A drawing  of  part  of  Carlisle  Cathedral 
showed  one  of  the  most  elaborate  tracery 
windows  in’  England.  There  were  other  ways 
of  filling  openings  which  the  circumstances  of 
Eastern  architecture  required.  In  Arabic 
architecture  they  would  find  marble  buildings, 
in  which  the  openings  were  filled  with  beauti- 
fully-constructed grilles  of  simple  and  effective 
woodwork.  Fenestration  began  to  be  an  im- 
portant matter  in  design,  and  to  take  the  place 
of  the  grouping  of  columns.  These  were  the 
four  most  important  elements  of  construction, 
and  the  remaining  three  were  really  archi- 
tectural features.  The  first  and  most  important 

* An  interior  view  of  this  roof,  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
F.  T.  Dollman,  appeared  in  the  Builder  for  April  4 (see 
pp.  490-491,  ante). 
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of  these  were  the  columns.  A great  number  of 
buildings  existed  without  columns,  and  were 
they  not  a beautiful  architectural  feature 
they  would  be  absent  in  many  cases  where  they 
are  now  to  be  seen.  The  column  was  divided 
like  the  wall  into  three  parts,  the  base,  shaft,  and 
cap.  In  the  columnar  styles,  viz.,  those  where  the 
column  played  an  important  part,  there  was 
infinite  variety.  The  Greeks  grouped  their 
columns  into  three  periods,  or  rather,  into  two, 
the  Doric  column  with  a moulded  cap,  and  the 
Ionic  column  with  an  ornamented  cap,  these 
two  being  the  parents  of  nearly  every  class  ot 
capital  in  use  since.  As  soon  as  the  arch  came 
in  the  column  sank  from  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure  to  the  position  of  an 
ornament.  The  sixth  element  was  the  orna- 
mentation,  which,  leaving  out  colour,  might  be 
classed  into  two  particular  groups,— mouldings 
and  sculptures.  Mouldings  had  two  different 
objects,  one  being  to  produce  a profile,  a Roman 
cornice  being  a good  example,  with  its  projec- 
tion and  shadow;  the  other  object,  and  the 
most  general  in  Gothic  mouldings,  being  to 
draw  a line,  or  series  of  lines,  in  the  building. 
Mouldings  in  the  hands  of  the  architect  were 
the  same  as  a brush  with  dark  colour  in  the 
painter’s  hand.  An  important  matter  for 
study  was  the  size  of  mouldings  relatively  to 
their  position.  A moulding  which  was  right 
when  near  the  eye  would  be  too  small  if  placed 
high,  and  would  also  probably  be  in  bad  propor- 
tion. In  the  same  manner  a moulding  which 
seemed  all  right  when  one  looked  up  at  it  would 
be  two  large  when  brought  down  near  the  eye, 
and  would  require  correcting  in  its  profile  that 
the  amount  of  foreshortening  might  be  obviated. 
The  relation  of  the  profile  of  mouldings  to  the 
material  was  well  worth  consideration.  In 
order  to  get  lights  and  shadows  in  stone  mould- 
ings, the  features  must  be  well  defined,  the 
projections  considerable,  and  the  hollows  large. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  stone  mouldings  were 
undercut  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree. 
White  marble,  again,  was  a material  of  exquisite 
surface,  which  was  more  easily  got  thin  than 
thick,  and  the  mouldings  for  it  were  compara- 
tively flat,  though  producing,  perhaps,  a finer 
effect  than  the  bold  stone  mouldings.  Then 
there  was  wood,  which  had  not  the  lustrous 
colour  of  the  marble,  and  accordingly  the 
mouldings  appropriate  for  it  were  midway 
between  those  for  Btone  and  marble.  Sculp- 
ture was  sometimes  inoluded  in  the  architec- 
ture, and  sometimes  added  as  an  ornament, 
and  framed  in  the  architecture.  Greek  archi- 
tecture supplied  examples  of  both  modes  of 
treatment.  The  seventh  and  last  element  was 
colour.  It  seemed  that  where  there  was  the 
most  sunshine  there  was  found  the  greatest 
desire  for  colour.  In  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Greece  there  was  a large  use  of  colour;  while 
at  Pompeii,  again,  there  was  a specimen  of  the 
brilliant  Grteco-Roman  colouring.  In  Arabic 
buildings  they  found  a finer  feeling  for  colour 
and  more  success  in  its  use  than  in  the  Western 
styles.  In  Byzantine  architecture  it  was  largely 
used,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  much 
colour  was  used  in  Gothic  work.  He  believed 
a great  many  of  our  Mediaeval  buildings  were 
coloured,  though  not  brilliantly.  But  as  a com- 
pensation for  that  there  was  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  the  inventions  of  the  colourists,  viz., 
stained  glass.  No  invention  in  architecture  had 
possessed  the  beauty  of  this,  and  possibly  the 
reason  why  many  of  the  buildings  were  not 
highly  coloured  was  because  they  were  so  full 
of  this  brilliantly- coloured  glass.  He  would 
remind  them  that  no  architectural  work  was 
perfect  without  colour,  and,  though  they  had 
to  study  it  under  great  imperfections,  it 
seemed  as  if  things  were  a little  more  hopeful 
than  they  used  to  be.  Having  gone,  then, 
through  all  the  colours  of  his  prism,  he  might 
be  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  about  the 
dark  rays.  There  was  a side  of  architecture 
which  could  not  be  called  bricks  and  mortar, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  as  real  and  great  a part 
of  architectural  success  as  anything  he  had 
referred  to.  This  must  be  left  for  them  to  study 
elsewhere,  or  to  be  talked  about  another  time. 
He  would  only  say  in  conclusion  that  as  he 
had  referred  to  something  which  was,  perhaps, 
a parallel  to  the  seven  hues  of  the  rainbow,  the 
other  part  of  the  spectrum  had  been  brilliantly 
treated  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
criticism  the  world  had  seen  in  “The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture.” 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  that  there  must  be  only  one  opinion  as  to 
the  lecture  they  had  heard.  Its  whole  object 


was  to  arouse  their  thinking  powers.  Speaking 
of  roofs,  when  they  looked  at  the  drawings  of 

Westminster  Hall  by  Viollot-le-Duc  and  Dollman, 

they  could  only  be  grateful  that  the  diabolical 
attempt  a short  time  ago  had  not  damaged  to 
any  appreciable  extent  this  magnificent  work  ot 

Mr.  Slater,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Professor,  congratulated  him  on  his  lecture. 
At  the  same  time,  such  an  enormous  ground  had 
been  covered  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  follow  him.  The  Professor  had  stated 
that  the  Egyptian  temples  were  extremely  com- 
plicated, but  ho  could  not  quite  agree  with  this, 
as  they  seemed  to  be  simply  reduplications  of 
form. ' It  had  been  also  said  that  the  fact  of  the 
buttress  being  used  in  Mediaeval  buildings  was 
accounted  for  by  the  desire  to  get  shadows  cast 
by  the  sunshine.  This  seemed  to  him  to  be 
rather  far-fetched,  and  it  appeared  more  likely 
that  in  the  Mediaeval  churches  there  was  a desire 
to  hear  and  see,  so  that  they  got  rid  of  all  the 
interior  projections,  and  so  put  the  buttresses 
outside.  He  would  like  to  know  why  the  Perse- 
politan  base  had  not  been  perpetuated?  What 
a curious  thing  a prism  for  architects  would  be, 
and  if  their  rays  were  passed  through  it  ; for 
besides  the  bright  lights,  some  of  those  gentle- 
men who  dubbed  themselves  surveyors,  &c., 
might  cast  a large  number  of  dark  rays. 

Mr.  Blagrove  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  very  cordially  received. 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  replying,  said  that 
he  could  not  throw  much  light  on  the  base  of 
Persepolis.  The  more  ornamental  one  appeared 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  Ionic  base,  but  why 
it  was  lost  sight  of  by  the  Greeks  afterwards 
he  could  not  tell.  One  reason  must  be  that 
the  Attic  base,  which  was  in  common  use,  was 
very  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  was  Beldotn 
departed  from.  There  were,  however,  a good 
many  eccentric  varieties  of  baBes  in  Greek 
architecture,  and  especially  in  Asia  Minor.  Ho 
agreed  that  the  Egyptian  temple  was  a simpler 
building  than  the  Roman  bath ; but  the  step 
from  Egypt  to  Greece  was  one  he  believed  from 
complexity  to  simplicity.  He  did  not  quite  like 
to  give  up  his  development  of  the  buttress. 
Angle  buttresses  at  the  corners  of  towers  were 
often  introduced  where  they  could  well  have 
been  spared,  and  had  England  and  France  been 
countries  like  Italy  or  Egypt,  we  should  have 
had  thicker  walls,  like  those  in  Italian  Gothic, 
with  the  buttresses  seldom  beyond  little  strips. 
He  therefore  believed  that  the  artistic  effect 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter. 


rated  in  colour.  In  the  decoration  of  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  refreshment  department 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  “looking-glass 
and  glitter”  style  of  decoration  which  is  so 
general  in  such  places.  On  either  side  of  the 
large  dining-hall  are  some  handsome  white 
marble  columns  which  came  from  Baron  Grant's 
mansion  at  Kensington.  The  external  masonry 
of  the  buildings  consists  largely  of  the  masonry 
of  the  Old  Law  Courts  at  Westminster. 

The  gardens  are  being  laid  opt  by  Mr.  Frazer 
from  plans  prepared  by  Sir  Edward  Lee,  and 
under  his  immediate  supervision  and  direction. 

The  picture  - gallery,  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  is  excellently 
lighted.  Nearly  an  acre  and  a -half  of  the 
Palace  ground  has  been  set  aside  for  a lawn 
tennis  court.  The  conformation  of  the  apse 
renders  the  nave  better  adapted  for  promenade 
concerts  than,  perhaps,  any  other  place  in  the 
metropolis,  and  here  an  orchestra,  capable  of 
accommodating  150  instrumentalists,  has  been 
erected. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes 
from  four  large  boilers  of  the  Trentham  Cornish 
type,  fitted  with  smoke-consuming  doors  and 
every  modern  improvement.  The  pipes  in  the 
Palace  are  on  the  low-pressure  principle,  are 
4 in.  in  diameter,  and  arranged  in  channels  con- 
taining nine  rows  of  pipes,  the  channel  being  so 
constructed  that  a supply  of  air  is  constantly 
brought  up  under,  over,  and  between  the  pipes, 
and  comfortably  warmed,  previous  to  passing 
through  the  gratings.  The  gas  lighting  arrange- 
ments are  very  extensive.  There  are  three 
large  meters,— one  2,000-light  meter  for  the 
main  building,  which  weighs  between  eight  and 
nine  tons  when  charged  with  water,— one 
1,000-light  meter  for  the  concert-hall,  and  one 
300-light  meter  for  the  picture-gallery  and  side 
building.  There  are  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
of  mains  and  wrought-iron  gas-pipes  in  the 
building.  The  building  generally  is  lighted  by 
groups  of  lights  on  large  brackets,  and  the 
crn.llnrip.R  are  mostly  lighted  with  star-lights. 


galleries  are  mostly  lighted  with  star-lights. 
There  are  over  3,000  gas  - burners  in  the 
building,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
very  well  carried  ont  by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co., 
of  Osnaburgh-street  and  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
E.C.  The  sanitary  fittings  are  by  Mr.  George 
Jennings. 

Seeing  that  the  “Palace”  is  situate  in  the 
midst  of  a large  population,  and  that  it  is  easily 
approachable  from  all  parts  of  London  by  three 
railways  and  by  tramways,  as  well  as  by  steam- 
boats in  summer,  it  ought  to  be  a success,  and 
no  doubt  will  be,  if  well  managed. 


THE  ALBERT  EXHIBITION  PALACE, 
BATTERSEA  PARK. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  mentioned  the 
progress  of  this  building,  and  its  practical  com- 
pletion was  celebrated  by  a luncheon  given  in 
the  building  on  Saturday  last  to  a large  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  interested,  commercially  or 
socially,  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
which  is  one  that  has  our  best  wishes.  It  over- 
looks Battersea  Park,  being  divided  therefrom 
only  by  the  roadway  which  skirts  the  Park. 
The  site  of  the  Albert  Palace  and  its  grounds 
is  held  on  lease  from  the  Crown,  and  special 
mention  was  made  of  the  facilities  which  had 
been  afforded  to  the  company  by  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  and  the  Office  of  Works,  the  Depart- 
ment preferring  to  let  the  ground  for  a place  of 
wholesome  recreation  combined  with  an  open 
space  of  considerable  area  rather  than  to  let  the 
land  on  ordinary  building  leases.  The  building, 
as  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  is  the 
glass  and  iron  structure  first  erected  in  Dublin, 
and  re-opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1872,  with  an  Exhibition  of  Arts, 
Industries,  and  Manufactures,  under  the 
directorship  of  Sir  Edward  Lee.  The  building 
as  re-erected  at  Battersea  Park  consists  of  a 
nave  60  ft.  high,  473  ft.  long  by  84  ft.  wide,  and 
with  a gallery  all  round.  There  is  an  apse  at 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  50  ft.  by  84  ft.  The 
annexe,  known  as  the  “ Connaught  Hall,”  60  ft. 
high  and  157  ft.  long  by  118  ft.  wide,  with  a 
double  gallery  all  round,  is  adapted  for  musical 
entertainments  of  a high  class,  and  it  is  in  this 
hall  that  the  grand  organ  is  erected.  This 
organ,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  the 
celebrated  “ Holmes  organ.” 

The  entire  roof  of  the  nave  is  covered  with 
amber-coloured  cathedral  glass,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  use  of  unsightly  awnings  or  blinds. 
With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  C.  Dresser  the  inte- 
rior of  the  structure  generally  has  been  deco- 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISITS  TO  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  SMITH-  I 
FIELD,  AND  TO  THE  CHARTERHOUSE. 

The  seventh  afternoon  visit  this  year  of  this 
Association  was  an  arch  mol  ogical  one,  and  was  i 
made  last  Saturday,  the  25th  of  April,  to  what 
remains  of  the  very  interesting  old  Norman  n 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  •' 
Smithfield.  The  members  assembled  at  three  \ 
p.m.,  and  were  received  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Panckridge,  the  rector,  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  : 
architect  for  the  proposed  restoration.  Mr.  t 
G.  H.  Birch,  architect  of  “ Old  London”  at  the  i! 
Health  Exhibition,  was  also  in  attendance,  ft 
The  Rev.  W.  Panckridge  commenced  by  detail-  j 
ing  the  history  of  the  ancient  church  and 
priory,  from  its  foundation,  in  1103,  by  Rahere, 
the  founder  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  i| 
close  by,  down  to  the  years  1863  and  1866,  when  i 
it  was  restored  to  its  present  condition  by  Pro-  < 
fessor  Hayter  Lewis.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
chief  features  in  the  church,  and  directed  : 
attention  to  the  two  chief  monuments  : one  the  : 
tomb  of  Rahere,  the  first  prior,  on  the  north  i 
side  of  the  choir  ; and  the  other,  a large  mural 
monument  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Under-  ■ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  temp.  Queen  : 
Elizabeth,  15S9,  and  which  is  fixed  in  the  south  i 
aisle.  The  tomb  of  Rahere,  and  the  pulpit,  &c.,  f 
can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  illustration  we  i 
recently  published  of  the  north  aisle  and  i 
arcade. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  naxt  described  some  plans 
which  were  exhibited ; one,  which  was  drawn  i 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Birch,  showed  the 
exact  condition  of  the  church,  and  its  nave  an 
cloister,  &c.,  as  they  existed  in  1530;  another  j 
plan,  shown  by  way  of  contrast,  of  the  church  : 
as  now  existing,  was  virtually  the  same  as  that  . 
published  by  us  on  March  28th.  Mr.  Webb  » 
explained  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  n > 
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fund3  were  forthcoming,  viz.,  the  purchase  of 
the  fringe  manufactory  at  the  east  end,  and 
which  partially  overhangs  the  altar  supported 
by  an  iron  girder,  as  shown  in  our  “ Interior 
looking  East,”  and  on  the  small  plan  we  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time.  These  buildings,  Mr. 
Webb  said,  may  probably  have  been  latterly  used 
as  a Prior’s  house,  but  in  his  opinion  were  un- 
doubtedly first  erected  as  a Lady-chapel.  The 
north  transept  waB  now  a blacksmith’s  forge 
(as  they  could  hear).  The  total  length  of  the 
church  formerly  was  280  ft.  by  60  ft.  wide, 
with  apse,  transepts,  choir,  and  nave. 

The  visitors  then  perambulated  the  church, 
and  the  fringe  factory,  and  also  the  crypt  under 
the  same,  every  corner  of  which  was  minutely 
examined,  particularly  its  external  walling, 
which  appeared  to  consist  of  massive  masonry 
of  large  stones,  lately  used  as  coal  cellarage  anc 
I wine-bins,  and  which  will  require  a good  deal 
of  excavation  and  clearing  away  of  interna; 
brick  divisions,  to  form  an  adequate  opinion  of 
its  former  uses.  Many  of  the  members  also 
I mounted  the  old  brick  tower  and  belfry,  from 
i the  summit  of  which  a good  view  was  obtained 
i of  the  walls  of  the  factory  and  other  adjacent 
i buildings,  showing  the  extreme  probability  of 
the  plan  of  the  church  as  it  was  in  1530. 

The  members  then  departed  under  the  leader- 
I ship  of  the  Rev.  W.  Panckridge  and  Mr.  Aston 
' Webb  to  the  Charterhouse,  through  Cloth  Fair, 
and  noticed,  en  passant,  the  old  Whittington 

I Inn,  which  owes  its  preservation  to  the  inter- 
cession of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archmo- 
logical  Society,  and  a view  and  description  of 
1 which  were  given  in  the  Builder  of  January  14, 

J 1882,  under  the  name  of  the  Stingo  Tavern. 

.!  The  Charterhouse  (a  corruption,  as  every 
1 one  knows,  of  Chartreuse)  was  so  called 
i from  a monastery  of  Carthusian  monkB, 

Q founded  in  1371,  on  a pest  - house  field, 

[ by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  knight.  The  last 
i prior  was  executed  at  Tybum,  May  4th,  1535. 

I1  The  Priory  was  then  dissolved  and  was  after- 
| wards  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audley,  Lord  Chancellor.  Queen  Elizabeth 
i granted  it  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  sold 
it  to  Thomas  Sutton,  May  9,  1611,  for  13,0002., 

: and  he  endowed  it  as  a charity  by  the  name  of 
i the  “ Hospital  of  King  James.”  He  died  Dec.  12, 
i 1611,  before  his  work  was  complete,  and  was 
< buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital,  beneath  a 
>,  monument,  the  work  of  Nicholas  Stone  and  Mr. 
i Jansen,  of  Southwark.  The  chapel  and  the 
ii  tomb  of  Sutton,  and  other  ancient  portions 
of  these  interesting  premises,  having  been 
p.  inspected,  the  visitors  departed. 


making,  with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members, 
545  prizes.  1 

In  our  report  for  1881  we  noticed  the  death  of  Mr. 
1 nomas  Holloway,  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of 
art  in  late  years  Mr.  Holloway  has  left  behind  him  an 
institution  unparalleled  in  its  philanthropic  intention  at 
this  day.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  called  a meeting 
of  persons  interested  in  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Lt  was  well  attended,  but  led  to  no  practical  results,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  determined  to  take  on  himself  the 
whole  burden  of  building  and  endowing  a college,  on  such 
a scale  of  liberality  and  magnificence,  that  we’ must  go 
back  to  the  limes  when  kings  and  cardinals  endowed 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  find  any  parallel  to  it. 
A sple.  did  site,  ab  ut  a mile  beyond  Egham  Station,  on 
the  South-Western  Railway,  ef  about  96  acres  in  extent, 
was  purchased,  and  a building  was  begun,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  a pupil  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
— in  whose  earlier  work  lor  Mr.  Holloway,  the  Gothic 
Sanatorium,  at  Virginia  Water,  the  influence  of  his  master 
is  conspicuous.  The  building  at  Mount  Lee,  so  the  place 
is  called,  covers  more  ground  than  any  college  at  Oxford 
""  Cambridge  except  Christ  Church,  Trinity,  and  St. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION. 

r The]  annual  meeting  of  the  Art-Union  of 
k London  was  held  in  the  Adelphi  Theatre  on 
■iTaesday  last,  Mr.  James  Hopgood,  Member  of 
'the  Council,  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of 
i Lord  Houghton,  the  President,  who  is  now  in 
i Ttaly. 

L Mr.  Hallett,  Member  of  Council,  read  the 
annual  report,  from  which  we  extract  the 
1 1 following  paragraphs  ; — 

i 1 The  subscription  of  the  year  amounts  to  8,7862.  8s.,  and 
the  Council  would  have  been  well  pleased  had  they  been 
able  to  announce  a more  favourable  result,  but,  in  lace  of 
the  continued  universal  depression,  they  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  amount  collected  is  more  than  could  be  reasonably 
f expected.  The  accounts  of  the  year  have  been  audited  by 
Messrs.  Geddes  and  Hicks. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
^expenditure. 

i.  Amount  of  subscriptions £8,786  8 0 

K Allotted  for  prizes  £2,265  0 0 

1 1 Set  apart  towurds  providing 
n works  of  art  for  accumu- 

c lated  payments 664  0 0 

For  print  of  the  year, 
is!  almanuck,  exhibition,  re- 
1 port,  and  reserve  2,838  12  2 


Agents’  commission  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, printing,  postage,  rent,  Ac.... 


£8,7b6  8 0 


The  Council  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
he  copyright  of  a very  faithful  portrait-bust  of  the  late 
feneral  Gurdon,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Stocks,  a Gold  Medallist  of 
le  Royal  Academy, — and  they  have  to  express  their 
pknoniedgments  to  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Gordon  for 
tving  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  superintendence  of 
te  work  with  a view  to  obtain  a satisfactory  likeness.  It 
■ as  been  pronounced  a great  success. 

The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
lotted  Original  painting,  “ Vanguard,”  21  l. ; 1 work 
■ 1001. ; 1 at  752. ; 1 at  6u2. ; 2 at  5 01.  each  ; 3 at  451. ; 3 
40 1. ; 4 at  352. ; 4 at  302. ; 6 at  252  ; 7 at  202. ; 12  at  152. ; . 
id  21  at  1'  2.  In  addition  there  were  5 i terra-cotta  busts  ! tained 
: General  Gordon;  80  sets  of  designs  from  English  pictures,  and  a fair  gathering  of  fine  pieces  ot  old  plate 
story;  50  portfolios  of  24  plates  of  animal  life;  these  and  old  French  coins  and  miniatures  by  Cosway  and  his 


The  purchase  of  several  pictures  of  the  English  school 
by  Mr.  Holloway  excited  much  attention  at  the  time,  and 
it  is  now  known  that  these  works  will  find  their  resting 
place  at  the  new  college.  It  is  expected  that  the  whi  le 
institution  will  be  ready  in  a few  months  to  begin  work  ; 
and  then  England  will  be  in  possession  of  the  most 
magnificent  endowment  ever  made  in  this  country  by  a 
private  individual.  Taking  the  cost  of  the  Sanatorium 
and  of  the  college,  aud  the  pictures  placed  in  it,  the  total 
amount  of  Mr.  Holloway's  gifts  to  the  nation  reaches,  if  it 
does  not  exceed,  a million  sterling.  It  may  bo  mentioned 
that  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  college  was  signed 
in  July,  18/9  ; that  the  work  was  finished  within  the  stipu- 
lated time ; aod  that  there  was  not  a shilling  of  extras  on 
the  contract  sum, — 267,000 2. 

There  are  not  many  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  votaries 
of  art  to  record  during  the  last  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  1881,  Mr.  W.  L.  Leitch,  V.P.  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Water-Colours,  died.  Mr.  Leitch  began 
his  artistic  life  as  a scene  painter  in  a provincial  theatre  in 
Scotland,  of  which  he  was  a native,  at  a few  shillings  a 
week,— but  bis  perseverance  was  not  to  be  mastered,— and 

the  number  of  his  sketches  was  so  large  as  to  form  a few 
months  ago  the  larger  part  of  the  700  lots  offered  for  sale 
after  his  death.  Boon  after  his  removal  to  England  he 
became  instructor  of  painting  to  the  Queen  and  her 
children.  An  interesting  biography  has  been  written  of 
him  by  Mr.  A.  McGeorge. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  died  Mr.  F.  W.  Hulme,  a 
landscape  painter  of  repute. 

Early  this  year  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  lost  Mr.  J.  W.  Jopling,  who  worked  in  a broad 
and  striking  manner. 

On  the  24th  of  February  last  died  Mr.  E.  W.  Wyon,  the 
youngest  aud  last  surviving  son  of  Mr.  Wyon,  chief  engraver 
of  the  Seals  to  George  ill.,  an  artist  who  flourished  at  a 
period  when  seal  and  medal  engraving  was  considered  to 
be  a branch  of  fine  art,  aud  duly  recoguised  as  such  by  the 
R iyal  Academy,  when  dies  cut  in  Bteel  were  the  subjects 
of  prizes  awarded  by  that  body.  Mr.  E.  W . Wyon 
assisted  his  brother  Benjamin  in  many  of  his  works,  and  at 
a later  date  produced  several  statues.  He  was  a frequent 
exhibitor  at  the  Academy  since  1831.  With  the  Art-Union 
of  Lond  n Mr.  Wyon  had  an  intimate  connexion  for  some 
time.  In  lt41  it  was  determined  by  the  Art-Union  to 
endeavour  to  establish  the  pioduction  of  artistic  statuettes 
in  bronze.  So  little  was  then  known  of  the  art  in  this 
country  that  Mr.  Wyon  (to  whom  was  entrusted  the  re- 
duction and  casting  of  the  Society’s  first  work,  the  beau- 
tiful A.iehael  and  Satan  of  FlaxmaD)  had  the  greatest 
diflieulty  iu  finding  workmen  able  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  he  bad  actually  to  personally  superintend  and  aid  in 
building  the  furnace  necessary  for  the  purpose.  However, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  a very  satislactory  copy  in  bron: 
ot  the  above  group  was  produced,  and  this  was  the  i: 
auguration  of  that  series  if  bronzes  to  which  we  can  point 
with  satisfaction,  as  not  yielding  in  excellence  to  the  work 
produced  by  Barbedienne  or  any  other  foreign  house.  Of 
fine  works  of  this  kind  in  England  this  Society  was  un- 
deniably the  originator. 

In  Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins,  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  aceom 
plished  members.  Born  iu  London  in  1811,  he  died  on 
the  9th  of  March  last,  having  for  a considerable  time 
sull'ered  ill-health.  To  Mr.  J enkins  the  press  owes  that  great 
accommodation,  the  press  private  view  of  iho  Exhibition, 
iustituted  at  the  old  Society,  and  rapidly  followed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  bodies.  Mr.  Jenkins  bequeathed 
to  his  Society  1,(L02.  and  nine  of  the  best  of  his  collection 
of  drawings  by  past  and  present  members. 

In  November  last  died  Mr.  H.  S.  Liefchild,  sculptor. 

Mr.  Louis  Hayhe,  Honorary  President  of  the  institute 
of  Pamters  in  Water-Colours,  died  on  the  9th  of  Murch, 
at  the  age  of  79. 

The  death  of  Mr  Richard  Ansdell,  R.A.,  the  well-known 
animal  painter,  occurred  at  Collingwood  Tower,  Fnrn- 
bornugh,  Hants,  a few  days  ago. 

In  a record  of  matters  artistic  during  the  year,  it  would 
be  ungrateful  to  pais  without  a word  of  praise  the  repro- 
duciion  of  an  old  London  street  by  Mr.  Birch,  in  the  Inter- 
national Health  Exhibition. 

A very  interesting  art-loan  exhibition  was  opened  at 
Brighton  in  November  last,—  13u  works  were  exhibited, — 
almost  without  exception  by  eminent  masters.  There  was 
also  a series  of  rooms  intended  to  illustrate  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  interiors,— containing  some  quaint 
furniture  and  utensils. 

At  Guildford,  in  J uly,  was  opened  an  exhibition  of  works 
derived  from  local  sources  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  'J  he 
county-town  of  Surreyis  rich  in  memorials  ol'bygone  days, 
which  go  back  to  a date  long  antecedent  to  the  Conquest. 
The  stripes  on  the  tower  of  its  most  ancient  church  savour 
of  saxou  building.  It  was  down  the  Wey  that  the  bier 
of  the  fair  Elaine  floated.  Guildford  Castle,  with  its 
ancient  herring-bone  brickwork,  t as  traditions  of  Alfred, 
and  the  spot  is  identified  wiih  the  Attoliit  of  the  poet. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  met  historic  sites,  as  Wotton, 
still  held  by  an  hveljn ; Sutton,  with  its  noble  chapel ; 
Loseley,  with  its  Elizabethan  windows  aud  its  memorials  of 
the  Mures.  The  monuments,  plate,  pictures,  &c.,  and  other 
works  ot  interest  from  houses  such  as  these,  made  this  loan 
exhibition  worthy  of  a visit. 

For  the  second  time  within  seven  years  a fine  collection 
of  pictuies,  drawings,  and  other  works  was  formed  at 
Norwich,  and  was  on  view  last  year  in  the  old  ecclesiastical 
building  called  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  The  exhibition  con- 
large  number  of  old  masters,  mauy  modi  ~ 


contemporaries.  The  chief  attraction  was  the  remarkable 
display  of  pictures  by  what  is  known  as  the  Norwich 
School. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  University  of  Bonn  founded  a 
museum  of  casts  from  ancient  sculpture  for  tho  use  of 
students  of  classical  arrhssology.  Cambridge  has,  at  last, 
followed  this  example,  at  a cost  of  12,00''/.,  and  no  aiclueo- 
logist  will  t h x her  with  any  undue  forwardness  in  the 
matter.  A museum  of  casts  is  as  necessary  to  the  teacher 
ol  art  and  archaeology  as  a chemical  lab  ratory  to  tho 
teacher  of  chemistry.  As  soou  as  Cambridge  decided  that 
the  subject  should  be  taught  she  was  sufficiently  logical  to 
provide  the  proper  means  of  teaching.  Coming  from  tho 
Cast  Museum  ot  Berlin,  the  largest  and  most  complete  iu 
the  world,  which  has  grown  by  the  ueeretion  of  years,  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  for  beginners  at  least,  the  Cam- 
bridge museum  is  the  better  place  for  study.  Every  cast 
museum  must,  to  a certain  extent,  be  a compromise 
between  ideal  arrangement,  on  the  one  hund,  aud  the 
exigencies  ot  space,  on  the  other;  but  at  Berlin  constant 
new  acquisil  ions  have  pusher)  this  compromise  to  a point 
that  is  perplexing  to  the  unaccustomed  eye.  Here  are 
gathered  together,  from  sheer  want  of  space,  representa- 
tives of  schools  aod  periods  the  most  diverse.  This  is 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  to  the  expert,  but  the  eye  of 
the  novice,is  unduly  troubled.  At  Camb.idge,  classification, 
beginning  where  material  was  far  more  copious,  has  bad 
lull  and  easy  scope.  In  the  matter  of  mere  chronology 
he  who  runs  may  read. 

Following  the  inauguration  of  tho  gallery  of  casts  at 
Cambridge,  an  importaut  addition  to  the  muny  attractions 
at  South  Kensington  Museum  must  be  noted  in  the  remark- 
able  collection  of  casts  in  the  new  gallery  which  was  opened 
last  August.  Here  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  see  before  him 
at  a glance  the  progress  of  Greek  sculpture,  from  lhe  rude 
efforts  and  native  expression  of  its  childhood  to  the  mag- 
nificent development  under  Phidias,  of  an  art  perfectly 
balanced,  intellectually  and  physically,  and  representing  the 
abstract  ideal  of  humanity  in  tho  persons  of  heroos  and 
divinities  humanly  represented. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  so  many  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  age  of  the  art  left  to  us,  as  an  eternal 
possession,  now  reproduced  and  multiplied  in  so  many 
wavs  that  we  need  never  fear  their  Iosb,  and  may  consider 
at  leisure  in  what  wav  we  can  best  turn  to  account  the 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  Art-Union  may 
point  to  the  busts  of  “ Clytie  ” and  “Apollo  Belvedere/' 
the  “ Ajax,”  and  the  “ TownRy  " rase,  to  show  that  we 
have  done  something  to  make  known  to  the  public  of  to-day 
and  to  put  within  easy  reach  of  many  a home  these  em- 
bodiments of  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  art. 
The  proximity  of  this  series  of  casts  to  the  late  Healib 
Exhibition,  showing  the  beauty  of  the  phjsically  healihy 
body,  aud  comparing  it  with  some  of  the  cases  into 
which  the  human  figure  has  been  forced,  as  exhibited  both 
in  the  historic  dresses  and  in  some  of  those  seen  moving 
about  in  the  building,  suggests  au  appreciation  ol'  bliaks- 
peare’s  lemark,  “ "What  u deformed  thief  this  fashion  is.” 

Thanks  to  a majoriy  of  more  than  100  on  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Blenheim  pictures,  the  equestrian  Charles  I.  of  Van  Dyck 
and  the  Ansidei  RalfneJlo,  our  National  Gallery  is  no 
longer  open  to  the  reproach  of  containing  no  first-rate 
Rafluelle  aud  no  great  Van  Dyck.  The  two  new  acquisi- 
tions place  it  at  once  on  a level,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
greatest  foreign  galleries. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Council,  in  several  quarters, 
that  an  illustrated  work,  in  continuation  of  the  series  of 
the  "Norman  Conquest,”  “The  Ancient  Mariner,”  and 
others,  nil  of  which  are  still  in  constant  demand,  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  subscribers,— especially  as  such  produc- 
tions are  popular  from  not  involving  the  additional 
expense  of  framing.  The  Council  having  been  much 
impressed  by  the  beauty  of  certain  drawings  by  Mr.  Percy 
Macquoid,  R.I  .—exhibited  some  time  since  at  Messrs. 
Cassell's, — and  by  two  subjects  which  he  contributed  to  the 
volume  of  “ Animal  Life,”  produced  by  tbe  Art  Union,  ns 
well  as  several  very  meriti  rious  woiks  exhibited  by  him  at 
the  Royal  Academv,  applied  to  him  in  reference  to  supply- 
ing some  designs,  and  Mr  Macquoid  having  suggested  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  poem  of  the  “Bridal  of  Trieriuain”  as  a 
theme  supplying  abundance  of  material  for  illustration, 
the  work  was  put  in  band,  and  a set  of  fourteen  subjects, 
reproduced  by  tbe  photogravure  process,  bound  up  with 
the  text,  of  the  poem,  will  be  the  annual  presemation  work 
for  next  year.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  these  designs 
are  not  robe  regarded  nsbignly  e uborate  druwingB,  but  as 
broad  sketches,  somewhat  after  the  munuerof  tbe  Spanish 
painters,  Fortuny  and  Mud'Szzo,  and  representing  tho 
modern  school  of  black  and  white.  General  effect  and 
powerful  handling  are  aimed  at  rather  than  minute 

In  concluding  this  report  we  would  draw  attention  to  an 
address,*  delivered  at  the  Birmingham  Social  Science 
Congress  last  September  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbcne,  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  importance  of  considering  the  econo- 
mical value  of  art,  independently  of  its  ethical  aud  sen  ntific 
value.  Mr.  Rathbone  called  atiention  to  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  art  of  our  manufactures  and  infusing  into 
them  a large  amount  of  artistic  element.  He  pointed  to 
the  remarkable  deveh  pment  of  our  potteries  under  tho 
auspices  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  to  tho  fact  that  an 
extensive  export  trade  in  wall-papers  has  been  developed 
since  sound  art  entered  into  their  manufacture.  “Culti- 
vate,” the  speaker  said,  “ the  taste  of  our  population  by 
art-gal'eries  and  museums,  by  concerts  and  theatres,  and 
they  will  not  only  patronise  them,  but  they  will  crave  to 
possess  as  their  own  such  forms  of  art  to  decorate  their 
houses  as  may  be  within  their  means.  The  very  plates  and 
cups  in  daily  use  will  be,  not  dearer,  but  in  better  and 
purer  taste  than  has  hitherto  been  tbe  case.  Taste  will  be 
elevated  and  purified  till  a demand  for  artistic  work  is 
created  that  will  overflow  tbe  limits  of  the  country  and 
create  an  export  trade  which  may  do  much  to  counteract 
the  loss  of  supiemacy  in  cheapness,  hitherto  our  main- 
stay.” 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  he  thought  that  they  ought  to 
be  thankful,  on  looking  around  them,  that  they 
had  been  able  to  collect  something  like  9,0002. 
for  the  purposes  of  pure  art,  and  for  gratifying 
those  tastes  which  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, be  smothered.  The  report  had  touched 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Holloway.  There  were 
thousands  of  men  who  hoarded  their  money  to 
the  last  moment,  and  then  when  they  could  not 


a the  Builder  at  the  time.  (See  p.  451  of  our 
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take  it  with  them  left  it  for  some  great  pur- 
pose ; but  the  man  who  applied  it  to  such 
a purpose  during  his  own  life  was  a true 
man,  and  deserved  their  gratitude.  The 
report  also  referred  to  the  death  of  several 
artists.  This  was  a matter  of  regret,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  must  congratulate  them- 
selves that  the  vacant  places  were  being  taken 
by  rising  men,  and  that  though  artists  died,  art 
was  living  and  flourishing. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Antrobua  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch  . proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Antrobus  and  Mr.  Zouch 
Troughton,  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  for  their  con- 
tinued efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the 


Society’s  progress. 

Mr.  Hallett  seconded  the  resolution,  which 


was  also  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  A.  & S.  Gatti  for  granting  the  use  of 
their  theatre  for  the  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hallett, 
and  cordially  received. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennoch,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Miss  Jessels  and  Miss 
Higgins  for  their  kind  assistance  in  drawing  the 
prizes,  and  to  the  scrutineers  and  auditors. 

The  drawing  for  the  prizes  then  commenced, 
the  principal  prize,  Mr.  Brierly’s  picture  of 
“ The  Vanguard  Attacking  the  Spanish  Armada,” 
valued  at  2102.,  falling  to  Mr.  John  Fore,  of 
Monte  Video. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The  Three  Cups  Hotel,  Colchester. — In  the 
competition  for  the  Three  Cups  Hotel,  Col- 
chester, the  assessor,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A., 
has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  It.  Stark 
Wilkinson ; the  second  premium  to  Mr.  R.  F. 
Vallance,  of  Nottingham  ; and  the  third  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  I’Anson.  A second  competition  between 
the  above  three  is  to  be  proceeded  with  on 
amended  instructions. 

Presbyterian  Church,  "Whatley  Range. — We 
learn  that  the  drawings  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Mangnall  & Littlewoods,  architects,  29,  Brown- 
street,  Manchester,  in  competition  for  the  pro- 
posed New  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  at 
Whalley  Range,  have  been  awarded  tho  first 
premium. 


OBITUARY. 


years  architect  to  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  (Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  s), 
and  several  of  the  blocks  of  buildings  erected 
by  that  company  are  from  his  plans. 


Mr.  0.  Packham. — Mr.  George  Packham,  archi- 
tect, Exeter,  died  after  a few  days’  illness  (the 
result  of  cold),  on  the  23rd  nit.,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Exmouth.  He  was  only  forty  years 
of  age,  and  leaves  a wife  and  six  children  to 
mourn  his  loss.  He  succeeded  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  was  articled,  Mr.  Henry  Cross, 
architect,  of  Exeter,  who  died  from  injuries 
received  whilst  skating  in  1867.  Some  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Packham  took  into  partnership 
Mr.  Croote,  formerly  one  of  his  own  pupils,  and 
since  then,  until  the  present  time,  the  firm  has 
practised  under  the  title  of  Packham  & Croote. 
Although  not  essentially  a church  architect, 
Mr.  Packham  restored  the  parish  churches  at 
Thelbridge  and  Venn-Ottery,  in  a very  conser- 
vative and  careful  manner,  and  his  schools  in 
Exeter,  Colebrooke,  Okehampton,  Heavitree, 
Woolfardisworthy,  Whipton,  and  other  places 
exhibit  thought  and  skill,  whilst  farm  buildings 
were  a speciality  with  him,  some  of  the  most 
successful  iu  the  county  having  been  erected 
under  his  supervision.  Mr.  Packham  was  also 
the  architect  for  a number  of  building  estates 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  was,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  the  architect  for  various  ware- 
houses and  business  premises  in  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  Exeter.  He  was  buried  on 
the  28th  inst.,  at  the  Exeter  New  Cemetery, 
41,'‘  ^layor  (Mr.  Brown)  and  Corporation. 


BUILDING  IN  PRIVATE  WAYS. 

A great  many  buildings  of  the  Artisan  class 
have  lately  been,  or  are  about  to  be,  erected  in 
the  Metropolis,  and  we  think  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  called  to  the  Act  of  45  Vic., 
cap.  45,  which  was  expressly  passed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  1882  to  meet 
buildings  of  the  above  character ; section  7 of 
the  Act  providing  that  no  road,  passage,  or  way 
should  be  thereafter  formed  or  laid  out  for 
building  as  a street,  either  for  foot  or  carriage 
traffic,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  if  tho 
same  did  not  afford  direct  communication 
between  two  streets.  Section  8 of  the  same 
Act  also  provides  that  no  footway  should 
be  thereafter  laid  out  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board  being  first  obtained.  The 
first  case  tried  under  the  above  sections 
was  the  one  of  The  Board  v.  Hampton. 
Hampton  had  erected  a cluster  of  buildings  of 
the  above  class  in  a way  of  less  width  than 
20  ft.,  and  without  any  outlet,  and  gates  were 
placed  at  the  entrance,  and  the  way  was  pro- 
posed to  be  a private  one,  and  was,  therefore, 
supposed  by  the  builder  to  be  out  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  above  Act.  On  the  hearing  at  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court  he  was  convicted  under 
the  above  sections,  and,  upon  appeal  to  the 
Surrey  Quarter  Sessions,  the  conviction  was 
affirmed,  subject  to  a special  case  to  the 
Superior  Court;  but  the  defendant  did  not 
avail  himself  of  this,  and  has  since  made  the 
way  20  ft.  wide,  and  given  two  entrances. 
Another  case  of  the  same  character  and  closed 
by  gates  was  heard  at  the  same  time,  and  upon 
the  decision  in  the  above  case  the  defendant 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  20s.  on  each  of 
the  summonses.  Notwithstanding  the  above 
decisions,  large  blocks  of  buildings  have  been 
formed  in  Camberwell,  Chelsea,  and  Poplar. 
All  these  buildings  are  to  bo  closed  by  gates, 
and  are  alleged  to  be  private  ways,  and  pro- 
ceedings are  now  pending  against  them,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  think  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  should  be  carefully  considered 
before  erecting  buildings  in  a carriage  or  foot 
way  which  does  not  afford  direct  communica- 
tion or  forming  a footway  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  as  otherwise  the  builders  may  sustain 
very  heavy  losses  while  the  proceedings  are 
pending,  as  well  as  heavy  penalties  which  may 
now  be  sued  for  at  any  time,  and  the  more 
especially  as  we  do  not  think  the  above  sections 
can  be  evaded  either  by  putting  up  gates  or 
other  obstructions  against  ordinary  user  by  the 
public. 


vastly  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated  (the 

soil  proving  to  be  quite  different  from  what  was  . 
expected) ; that  upon  the  plant,  originally  estimated 
to  cost  only  50,0002.,  the  plaintiffs  had,  in  fact,  ■ 
expended  upwards  of  200,0002.  They  had  claimed 
to  be  paid  by  the  Dock  Company  upon  a basis 
which  the  engineer  of  the  latter  had  refused 
to  acknowledge.  The  result  of  the  dispute  had 
been  that  the  Dock  Company  had  taken  the  work  > 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  plaintiffs.  There  had 
been  no  sort  of  question  as  to  their  solvenoy  i1 
and  stability,  and  the  dispute  between  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  company  had  been  solely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  parties  had  taken  totally  different  1 
views  of  their  rights.  The  plaintiffs’  claims  against  : 
the  dock  company  were  the  subject  of  an  arbitration  < 
now  taking  place. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  assessing  u 
the  damages  at  2502. 


BUILDERS’  PLANT  ON  THE  “HIRE- 
PURCHASE  SYSTEM.” 

IN  RE  BARNETT — EX  PARTE  REYNOLDS  AND  CO. 


This  case  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  i 
Tuesday  last,  before  the  Master  of  tho  Rolls  and  i 
Lords  Justices  Baggallay  and  Bowen. 

The  case  involved  the  important  question  whether  > 
a county  court  judge,  sitting  in  bankruptcy,  has 
power  to  restrain  by  injunction  an  action  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  It  appeared  that  one  Barnett,  a 
builder,  was  adjudicated  a bankrupt  in  October,  ? 
1884,  in  the  Croydon  County  Court,  and  a trustee  > 
was  appointed.  At  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  < 
Barnett  was  in  possession  of  certain  machinery,  • 
which  he  had  got  from  Messrs.  Reynolds  & Co., : 
Acorn  Works,  Ed  ward -street,  Blackfriars-road,  > 
London,  on  “ the  hire-purchase  system,”  part  only 
of  the  purchase-money,  which  was  payable  by 
instalments,  having  been  paid.  This  machinery  j 
the  trustee  claimed  as  having  been  in  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  of  the  1 
bankruptcy.  Thereupon  Messrs.  Reynolds  & Co.  ■ 
brought  an  action  of  detinue  in  the  High  Court  i 
against  the  trustee.  The  trustee  applied  to  the  I 
county  court  judge  for  an  order  to  stay  proceedings  j 
iD  that  action,  and  that  he  should  determine  the  I 
question  of  ownership  of  the  machinery.  The  i 
County  Court  Judge  refused  the  application,  but  a : 
Divisional  Court,  consisting  of  Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  t 
Mr.  Justice  Wills,  reversed  the  decision  and  granted  i 
the  trustee  an  injunction  restraining  Reynolds  & 
Co.  from  proceeding  in  the  action  until  further  i 
order,  on  an  undertaking  by  the  trustee  to  be  1 
answerable  for  damages  and  to  proceed  with  the  1 
motion  in  the  Court  below  with  due  diligence. : 
Messrs.  Reynolds  & Co.  now  appealed,  and  it  was1 
stated  that  the  result  of  the  action  in  the  High  i 
Court  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  trade,  as 
it  would  be  sought  to  set  up  a hiring  custom  in 
respect  of  machinery  of  the  kind  in  question  so  as 
to  take  it  out  of  tho  reputed  ownership  clauses,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  hotel  furniture  and 
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KIRK  AND  RANDALL  V.  WALKER  AND  ANOTHER. 


pianos. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  Courtt 


gave  judgment  allowing  the  appeal. 


together  with  a large  number  of  the  principal 
citizens,  attending  the  funeral. 

Mr.  E.  Martin. — The  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  Edward  Martin  (of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  builders  and  Government 
contractors,  Aldershot),  which  took  place  on  the 
16th  ult.,  after  a Bhort  illness.  The  business 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  surviving  partners 
(Messrs.  Henry  Wells  and  George  Wells),  under 
the  same  style  as  before,  viz.,  “ Martin,  Wells, 
& Co.” 

Mr.  William  Ward  Lee. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced of  Mr.  William  Ward  Lee,  architect, 
late  of  Finsbury-circus.  He  was  for  8 


This  was  an  action  for  libel,  involving  important 
matters  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Company  and  their  new  docks  at 
Tilbury,  and  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on 
Monday  last. 

The  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  are  con- 
tractors, and  for  some  time  previously  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  libel  now  complained  of  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  Tilbury  Docks 
on  behalf  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Com- 
pany. The  defendants  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bullionist  newspaper,  in  which,  on  October  25th, 
1884,  the  following  paragraph  appeared: — “Work 
at  the  Tilbury  extension  of  the  West  India  Docks 
Company,  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  failure 
of  the  original  contractors,  Messrs.  Kelk  & Rendell 
[meaning  thereby  the  plaintifis]  will  be  actively 
resumed  on  Monday  next.  The  new  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird.”  The  publication  of  the  libel 
was  admitted,  but  the  defendants  alleged  that  in 
publishing  it  they  had  acted  without  actual  malice 
and  without  gross  negligence.  They  further  pleaded 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  viz.,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1884,  they  had  inserted  a full  apology  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Act 
(6  and  7 Viet.,  c.  96),  and  they  had  paid  into  court 
a sum  of  102.  10s.,  alleging  that  to  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  plaintiffs’  claim. 

Mr,  Webster,  Q.C.,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
plaintiffs,  said  that  the  libel  complained  of  was 
necessarily  of  a character  to  do  great  injury  to 
persons  in  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs.  They  had 
proceeded  with  the  work  under  their  contract  with 
the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Company  at  Tilbury 
(under  which  they  were  to  be  paid  some  700,0002.) 
up  to  June,  1884.  The  work  had  been  found  to  be 


MR.  EDWIN  CHADWICK,  C.B.,  AND 
TUBULAR  DRAIN-PIPES. 

Sir, — Statements  have  repeatedly  been  made: 
as  to  the  origination  of  the  tubular  system  ofi 
house  and  town  drainage  which  implied  that  I. 
had  taken  it  from  some  one  without  acknowledg-i 
ment.  I wrote  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Roe  for  his 
account  of  the  first  order  given  on  the  subject; 
and  the  following  is  a copy  of  his  answer,  which 
I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  insert  int 
the  Builder.  Edwin  Chadwick.  : 

East  Sheen,  April  25. 


9,  Albert  Villas,  Cliflon-road,  South  Norxcood,  • 
Sept.  18th,  1869. 

Dear  Sir,— I have  some  thoughts  of  having  an  account 
printed  of  some  of  the  various  improvements  introduced 
into  sewage  matters  during  the  time  I was  acting  under 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  metropolis.  If  I 
should,  the  salt-glazed  stoneware  pipe  would  be  amongst 
the  number  named.  The  history  is  as  follows  : — 

In  1842  Mr.  Chadwick  was  taking  evidence  for  the 
* oor  Law  Commissioners’  Report  on  the  Sanitary  ConJ 
dition  of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain; 
During  the  intercourse  I then  had  with  him,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick suggested  to  me  the  forming  tubular  pipes  of  small 
for  drainage  with  cement, and  toascertain  the  costanu 


the  years  1843,  1844,  and  1845.  On  seeing - 

thereon  he  expressed  a desire  for  a smoother  surface  that 
the  cement  or  tile  pipes  presented. 

Talking  the  matter  over  with  some  of  my  clerks  of  works, 
one  of  them  (Mr.  Medworth)  said  he  had  a friend  wh( 
was  a manufacturer  of  glazed  stoneware,  and  no  doubt  h< 
would  try  and  make  me  glazed  pipes  if  I sent  him  models 
I said  we  would  try  him,  but  I would  also  send  to  Bom* 
other  stoneware  manufacturer  at  a distance  from  him.  _ • 
caused  wooden  models  to  be  made  of  pipes,  9 in.  and  6 in 
in  diameter,  and  2 ft.  in  length,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Northern 
who  was  Mr.  Medworth’s  friend,  and  to  Mr.  Davis,  whos1 
works  were  distant  from  Mr.  Northern’s. 

The  pipes  were  duly  completed,  and,  singular!: 
enough,  thejr  arrived  at  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  omc 
of  Sewers,  in  Hatton  Garden,  on  the  6ame  day  (Sept,  9tn 
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5).  Mr.  Francis  Wigg,  one  of  our  Commissioners, 
1 afterwards  our  Chairman,  coming  into  the  office, 
il  seeing  the  pipes,  recommended  them  strongly  for 
ise  drainage. 

jjuch  was  the  commencement  of  salt-glazed  stoneware 
les,  and  such  I should  state  in  any  particulars  I might 
Iblish. 

iVill  you  kindly  give  me  your  experienced  advice  on  this 
tter,  and  I shall  feel  obliged? — I am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
■y  truly,  John  Rob. 

idwin  Chadwick,  esq.,  C.B., 

. Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 


: COOKING-  APPARATUS  FOR  LARGE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle’s  letter 
uich  appeared  in  your  journal  [p.  601,  ante],  with 
;:'erence  to  the  article  of  the  18th  inst.  [p.  566]  on 
fiBecker’s  Patent  Cooking  Apparatus,”  I beg  leave 
i state  the  following. 

il  have  been  since  1868  well  acquainted  with  Capt. 
barren’s  apparatus,  and  I am  also  in  possession  of 
ruatent ; nevertheless,  I was  induced  to  inspect  the 
;paratus  which  is  in  use  in  Lambeth  Workhouse. 

; could  find  there  neither  a Warren  nor  an 
idwinckle  apparatus  ; there  was  only  to  be  seen  an 
rparatus  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  JBenham  & Sons, 
qich  I,  therefore,  take  as  the  apparatus  in  question. 
.iis  apparatus  has  nothing  whatever  in  common 
; th  my  invention,  because  it  is  nothing  else  but 
jj  ordinary  steam  cooking  apparatus,  such  as  there 
ve  been  in  use  on  the  Continent  for  the  last  forty 
ars.  I contest  that  this  apparatus  is  possessed 
t any  of  those  fine  qualities,  specified  in 
id  protected  by  the  letters  patent  which  I have 
ken  out,  and  I declare  that  neither  in  this  nor  in 
ie  Warren  apparatus  is  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
iculiar  effects  of  my  invention.  My  apparatus 
<1  based  on  scientific  principles  which  have  been 
wcovered,  not  by  me,  but  some  time  ago 
men  like  Von  Liebig,  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
‘Jnig,  & c.  It  would  take  too  much  of  your  valu- 
ile  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  my  invention, 
1 1 am  prepared  to  put  up  in  the  Lambeth  Work- 
use  one  of  my  apparatus  in  order  to  enable  an 
I'partial  commission  to  compare  the  two. 

Carl  Becker. 

12,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.  C. 

April  28th,  1885. 

P.S. — To  facilitate  matters,  I would  gladly  take 
yy  gentleman,  appointed  by  such  commission,  to 
a Pancras  Workhouse,  where  one  of  my  apparatus 
>(used,  and  prove  to  him  by  ocular  demonstration 
( superior  merits. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.” 

.Sir,-  I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  correcting  a 
$ht  error  in  the  report  of  my  lecture  “ On  Archi- 
uture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”  published  on 
•ril  25th,  p.  582,  middle  column,  8 lines  from  the 
itom.  The  words  “per  annum ’’should  be  omitted. 

G.  Aitchison. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

,153,  Cement.  R.  Stone. 

?he  improvements  here  consist  in  a form  of 
lading-mill,  and  also  in  the  form  of  themoulding- 
: chine,  and  the  prevention  of  choking  by  vibrating 
;as  under  first  grinding  contact. 

,898,  Opening  and  Closing  Casements  and 
Intilators.  J.  Bruce. 

k slotted  bracket  secured  to  the  window  has 
aijing  in  its  ends  a screwed  bar  which  can  be 
fated  by  an  endless  cord  over  a pulley.  A nut 
[paging  with  a screwed  bar  has  guides  to  enable 
i!o  slide  in  the  slots  without  turning,  and  a lug 
.ch  works  in  the  slot  on  a plate  screwed  to  the 
T.dow.  When  the  window  opens  outwards  in- 
id  of  the  plate,  a bar  may  be  pivoted  to  it  and 
nut.  The  invention  is  also  applicable  to  louvre 
Jitilators. 

26,  Combined  Measuring  Tape  and  Compass, 
i Whitaker. 

he  compass  is  let  into  the  centre  of  those  tapes 
- 1 are  worked  by  a spring.  The  tapes  operated 
’.u  handle  have  the  compass  affixed  in  the  knob 
he  handle. 

. ,200,  Fireproof  Floors,  Ceilings,  &c.  P. 

J ides. 

labs  of  concrete  or  other  fireproof  material  are 
Aided  with  rebated  edges,  by  which  they  rest 
ilnthe  joists.  When  the  concrete  floor  is  to  be 
3red  with  boards  a space  is  left  between  the 
s,  which  is  filled  up  with  a strip  of  wood.  In 
e cases  the  slabs  fit  in  flush  between  the  joists 
rest  upon  fillets  nailed  to  them.  For  ceilings 
slabs  may  be  either  of  a dished  shape  or  flat,  and 
f rest  upon  fillets  of  wood  or  iron  angle-pieces, 
'hen  iron  joists  are  used  upon  the  lower  flange. 
*587,  Transportable  Building.  W.  H.  Dun- 

'i  building  is  composed  of  several  separate  struc- 
2!s,  each  standing  on  its  own  set  of  wheels,  | 


arranged  to  be  connected  together  to  form  a com- 
plete room  for  exhibitions  or  other  entertainments. 
The  windows  are  fitted  with  shutters  sliding  on 
friction  rollers  and  connected  together  by  rods,  so 
that  they  may,  by  a handle  conveniently  placed,  be 
simultaneously  closed  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
dissolving  views.  For  standing  on  sloping  banks  the 
sections  forming  the  building  are  without  wheels, 
and  are  do  welled  into  a slanting  base  frame. 

1,793,  Ventilating  or  Chimney  Cowl.  H.  A. 
Phillips. 

A shaft  is  fitted  with  a curved  collar  which 
supports  a number  of  vertical,  radial,  flat,  or  wedge- 
shaped  bars.  These  are  surmounted  by  a cover  and 
support  louvres  to  exclude  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
2,829,  Drain  Scrapers.  J.  Birch. 

The  scraper  consists  of  a long  handle  formed  in 
lengths  which  can  be  screwed  together  when  it  is 
inserted  in  the  drain,  and  of  two  spade-like  heads, 
either  of  which  may  be  attached  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done, — whether  the  removal  of 
solid,  semi-solid,  or  liquid  matter.  Another  kind  of 
scraper  may  also  be  used  for  withdrawing  paper, 
rags,  straw,  and  such  like  material. 

13,021,  Door  Spring.  A.  McMillan. 

A groove  is  made  in  the  top  edge  of  the  door,  and 
a spiral  spring  placed  in  it ; one  end  of  the  spring  is 
locked  to  a plate  in  the  outer  end  of  the  groove. 
The  door  will  swing  both  ways,  but  the  tension  of 
the  spring  will  cause  it  to  close  at  once. 

1,224,  Combined  Lock  and  Lifting  Latch. 
G.  H.  Bratt. 

The  lifting  latch  is  centred  in  the  lock  case  and 
the  staple  of  the  lock  bolt  and  the  catch  of  the  latch 
are  fastened  to  the  front  plate.  A projection  is 
formed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  latch,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  raised  when  the  bolt  is  shot.  A light 
spring  presses  down  the  latch,  which  may  be 
raised  either  by  a knob  or  a thumb-piece,  both 
of  which  are  attached  to  it. 

2,640,  Artificial  Marble.  A.  Quattare. 

This  is  made  from  any  variety  of  gypsum.  The 
first  method  is  without  decomposition,  the  gypsum 
is  dehydrated  by  heating  to  a specified  tempera- 
ture for  each  variety  ; then  immersed  in  a bath 
containing  a specified  silicate  solution  for  each 
variety,  dried,  reheated  to  a higher  temperature, 
replaced  in  bath  and  dried  in  the  air.  The  various 
colourings  to  produce  various  tints  aro  described. 
In  a second  method  the  gypsum  is  first  reduced  to 
small  pieces,  then  dehydrated,  soaked,  dried  twice, 
burned  and  cooled,  and  finely  powdered.  The 
powder  is  made  into  a paste  with  a silicate  solution, 
pressed  in  moulds,  and  dried.  Other  and  similar 
methods,  with  slight  modifications,  are  also  given. 

2,764,  Entrenching  Tool.  W.  F.  Blakeney. 

A pick  has  a broad  end  formed  with  a shoulder  so 
that  it  can  be  used  as  a shovel,  and  a wooden  handle 
fits  into  a socket,  which  is  cased  with  hard  metal  at 
its  end,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  tearing  down 
bricks. 

5,211,  Louvre  Bricks  or  Blocks.  J.  C. 
Bothams. 

The  bricks  are  made  with  slanting  passages 
through  them  for  building  into  walls  where  louvre 
openings  are  required.  Several  forms  of  brick  are 
described,  which  are  useful  in  ventilation,  either 
together  or  separate.  Bricks  are  also  made  with 
slanting  recesses  in  them  into  which  tiles,  formed 
for  the  purpose,  are  inserted  to  be  built  into  the  wall 
for  louvre  tiling. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

April  10. — 4,429,  T.  Redman,  Fixing  Sunburners 
or  Ceiling  Lights. — 4,438,  A.  Oakdenand  W.  Sharpe, 
Improvements  in  Cooking  Ranges.  — 4,440,  S. 
Wilkins,  Burglar  or  Fire  Alarm. — 4,441,  W.  Tapp, 
Improved  Construction  of  Tiles  for  Stairs. — 4,444, 
D.  Menzies,  Ventilation  of  Houses  and  other  Build- 
ings.— 4,449,  T.  Elsley,  Improved  Casement  Stays. — 
4,469,  B.  Hewetson,  Securing  Slates  used  to  replace 
damaged  slates  on  roofs  of  houses. 

April  11. — E.  Ormerod,  Apparatus  for  Making 
Paving  Slabs,  Blocks,  Sinks,  Manholes,  Roofing 
Tiles,  and  other  similar  Articles  in  Concrete, 
Terra  Cotta,  &c. 

April  13.— J.  Davidson,  Ventilation  of  Soil  and 
Waste  Pipes. — 4,521,  H.  Yuli,  Water-waste  Pre- 
venter. — 4,539,  H.  Haddan,  Improved  Roof 
Covering. 

AprillL  -4,564,  J.  Corcoran  and  Others,  Shaping 
and  Reducing  Timber.— 4,566,  J.  Barwick,  Improved 
Ceiling  Ventilator.— 4,582,  G.  Grace,  Describing 
Ellipses  in  various  Sizes  and  Proportions.  — 4,614, 

A.  Clark,  Bolts  or  Fastenings  for  Shutters,  Blinds, 
Doors,  &c. 

April  15.-4,627,  J.  Watt,  Door  Springs  or  Auto- 
matic Closing  Apparatus.—  4,629,  J.  Miller,  Im- 
provements in  Ventilators. — 4,630,  R.  Roberts, 
Opening  Doors  from  the  Inside. — 4,643,  G.  Ellis, 
Portable  Dry-earth  or  Carbon  Closet. — 4,646,  E. 
Showell,  Improvement  in  Sash  Fastenings. — 4,663, 

B.  Boothroyd,  Automatically  Opening  and  Closing 
Ventilators.— 4,668,  W.  Wilson,  Improved  Process 
of  Ornamenting  Wall  and  other  Papers. 

AprillQ.— 4,681,  J.  Barwick,  Improved  Ventilating 
Pipe  and  Cap. — 4,700,  G.  Blane,  Apparatus  for 
Closing  Gates.— 4,721,  J.  Fell,  Pneumatic  Door 
Check  Spring. 

April  17. — 4,726,  R.  Jones,  Improved  Window 


Sash  Fastener. — 4,727,  M.  Bousfield,  Trellised  Fire 
Front  for  Ranges  and  Stoves. — 4,749,  E.  Palmer, 
Apparatus  for  Flushing  Sowers  and  House  Drains. — 

4.750,  A.  Elford,  Improvements  in  Paving  Blocks.— 

4.751,  J.  Garrett,  Earth  Closet  Apparatus. — 4,754, 

G.  Osborn,  Apparatus  for  Printing  on  Wall  Paper, 
&c.— 4,759,  W.  Luther,  Sash  Bars  or  Astragals. 

April  18. — 4,813,  J.  Bower,  Bed-plates  for  Brick 
Moulds. — 4,819,  J.  Baker,  Disinfecting  and  De- 
odorising Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 4,827, 

E.  Newton,  Self-cleansing  Cisterns  or  Tanks. 

April  20. — 4,851,  F.  Brown  and  S.  Guinery,  Locks 

and  Latches. — 4,869,  R.  Duncan,  Improvements  in 
Domestic  Fire  Grates.— 4,873,  W.  Leggott,  Window 
and  Door  Fastening  Bars. — 4,875  and  4,878,  W. 
Lake,  Manufacture  of  Nails. — 4,886,  J.  Eaton  and 

F.  Morris,  Improvements  in  Window  Sashes. — 4,888, 
T.  Lownds,  Urinals  and  Drainage  Traps. 

April  21. — 4,891,  R.  Stoffert  and  T.  Dykes,  Con- 
struction of  Girders.— 4,901,  W.  Pinkerton,  Im- 
provements in  Spring  Hinges. — 4,926,  G.  Wells, 
Water-closets  and  Appliances  connected  therewith. 
— 4,921,  W.  and  E.  Murdock,  Improvements  in 
Pavements. — 4,937,  J.  Hopkinson  and  O.  Gibson, 
Facilitating  the  Raising  and  Lowering  of  Windows. 
— 4,943,  F.  Humpherson,  Improved  Joint  for  Pipes. 
— 4,958,  W.  Lake,  Decoration  of  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

2,057,  S.  Cowan,  Improvements  in  Drain  Traps. — 
2,412,  J.  Tulloch,  Improved  Sash  Window.— 2,788, 
E.  Prince,  Adjusting  and  Fastening  Windows. — 3,183, 

H.  Ransom,  Apparatus  for  Setting  Saws. — 3,186,  W. 
Royston,  Ornamentation  of  Woodwork. — 3,227,’ E. 
nnd  A.  Marples,  Construction  of  Spokeshaves. — 
3,714,  C.  Portway,  Improvements  in  Fences, 
Dividing  Walls,  &c. — 3,757,  W.  Miller,  Improve- 
ments in  Washhand  Basins  or  Lavatories. — 3,772, 
C.  Anger  and  P.  Gerlach,  Improved  Cooking 
Stove. — 3,836,  W.  Brown  and  H.  Clayton,  Con- 
struction of  Sinks  and  Traps. — 3,840,  H.  Heron, 
Ventilating  Closet,  Soil-pit,  or  Privy,  applicable 
also  to  Dust-bins. — 3,S97,  J.  Johnson,  Manufacture 
of  Artificial  Stone.— 8,174,  J.  Lamb,  Ventilating 
Appliances. — 1,015,  C.  Stewart  and  R.  Oakley, 
Electric  Bell  Indicators. — 1,366,  W.  Thicthener, 
Ventilating  Rooms,  and  Excluding  Draughts  there- 
from.— 3,177,  G.  Collings,  Ventilators  for  Dwelling- 
houses  and  other  Structures. — 3,802,  W.  Johnson, 
Improvements  in  Walls,  RoofB,  Partitions,  &c. — 
3,884,  H.  Haddan,  Window  Fastenings.— 3,916, 
E.  Ormerod  and  J.  W.  Horne,  Rendering  Cements 
Luminous  and  Damp-proof. 

12,803,  E.  Robbins,  Manufacture  of  New  Concrete 
Materials.— 3,251,  G.  and  E.  Hammer,  Writing 
Surfaces  for  Walls  of  Schools,  &c. — 3,488,  G. 
Stephens,  Ornamenting  Glass. — 3,932,  J.  Homan, 
Fireproof  Floors. — 4,067,  C.  James,  Latches  or 
Fastenings  for  Doors,  &c. — 4,081,  A.  Mackie,  Im- 
provements in  Heating  Apparatus. — 4,125,  Sampson 
Low,  jun.,  Apparatus  for  Producing  Upcast  Draught 
in  Ventilation. — 4,131,  H.  Walker  and  G.  Clark, 
Improvements  in  Dust  Bins. — 4,150,  J.  O’Callaghan, 
Securing  Door  Knobs  or  Handles  to  their  Spindles. 
—4,164,  W.  Stobbs  and  E.  White,  Preventing  Down 
Draught  in  Chimneys,  &c. — 4,169,  G.  Holloway  and 
H.  Stanning,  Window  Fasteners. — 3,070,  J.  Garrett, 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Flues,  &c. — 3,656,  F. 
Rogers,  Improved  Vane  and  Indicator. — 3,723,  J. 
Barrett,  Apparatus  for  Opening  and  Closing  Doors 
in  Connexion  with  Hoists. — 3,801,  R.  Keates,  Dies 
for  Tiles,  Bricks,  &c.— 3,945,  D.  Putzeys,  Alarm 
Extinoteur  of  Fires  in  Chimneys. — 3,956,  H.  Steven 
and  W.  More,  Spiral  and  Other  Stairs. — 4,205,  F. 
Vergard,  Stoves  and  Fire  Grates. — 4,512,  J.  Powell, 
Cramps  for  Flooring,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

8,434,  J.  Garrett,  Apparatus  for  Heating  Apart- 
ments, also  applicable  for  Preventing  Draughts. — 
6,918,  F.  and  J.  West,  Building  Slabs  for  Concrete 
Construction  and  Method  of  Manufacturing  and 
using  same.— 3,228,  J.  H.  Taylor,  Improved  Method 
of  Constructing  Pipe  Joints. — 8,927,  T.  Tobitt, 
Sliding  Window  Sashes.— 8,993,  H.  Lake,  Machines 
for  Crushing  Lime,  Cement,  &c. — 12,907,  E.  Smith, 
Improvements  in,  and  in  Opening  and  Closing 
Windows.— 15,036,  B.  Goodison,  Manufacture  of 
Cement  and  Making  Articles  therefrom.— 15,875, 
W.  Leipner,  Electric  Bell  Pushes,  Contact  Makers, 
and  Indicators.— 623,  E.  Bailey,  Securing  Door  and 
other  Knobs  and  Handles. — 3,021,  J.  Qurin, 
Parallel  Vices.— 3,371,  J-  Hughes,  Rack  Pulleys  for 
Window  Blinds.— 3,383,  W.  Soutter,  Improvements 
in  Water-slide  Gaseliers  or  Gas  Chandeliers.— 3,405, 
W.  Lake,  Improvements  in  Pavements.— 8,174,  J. 
Lamb,  Ventilating  Appliances.— 8,256,  B.  Reynard, 
Improved  Plates  for  Building  in  Concrete. — 8,675, 
W.  Middleton,  Improved  Method  of  Slating  Iron 
Roofs.— 8,683,  W.  Symons,  Floors  or  Covering  for 
Floors. — 9,670,  W.  Fyfe,  Improvements  in  Venti- 
lators.—9,699,  S.  Frankenberg,  Damp-proof  Com- 
pound.—10,830,  J.  Starling,  Manufacture  of  Brass 
Hinges.— 1,457,  S.  Goslm,  Flushing  Cisterns,  &c.— 

2 183  A.  Boult,  Appliances  for  Cleaning  Water- 
closets,  Sinks,  &c.— 8,325,  W.  Bayliss,  Self-adjusting 
Pulley  for  Window  Blinds.— 9,888,  L.  de  Liebhaber, 
Colouring  Stones  for  Building,  &c.— 1,683,  A.  Clark, 
Improvements  in  Lathing. — 2,319,  T.  Normanton, 
Improvements  in  Water  Pipes  and  Flushing  Cis- 
terns to  Prevent  Bursting  by  Frost.— 3,711,  J. 
Kritsehmann,  Improvements  in  Water-closet 
Valves. 
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®{r t .gtabtnt’s  Colttjrat. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— XIII. 
Through  the  point  c draw  a straight  line  passing 
at  given  distances  from  the  points  a and  b. 
HIS  problem  will  test  the  student  s 
capacity  of  realising  in  his  imagination 
what  our  drawings  mean  in  space,  for 
unless  he  succeeds  in  doing  this,  it  is  hopeless 
for  him  to  try  to  follow  our  diagram. 

We  must  first  consider  that  all  the  points  that 
are  at  an  equal  distance  from  a given  point,  a or 
b,  belong  to  tne  surface  of  spheres  of  which  the 
points  a and  b are  the  centres,  and  the  given 
distances  are  the  radii.  We  conclude  therefore 
that  the  line  we  have  to  draw  will  be  tangent  to 
both  these  spheres.  The  lines  passing  through 
a point  and  tangent  to  a sphere  form  the  surface 
of  a cone  ; the  line  required  is  therefore  at  the 
intersection  of  the  cones,  which  have  c for 
apex,  and  envelope  respectively  the  spheres 
round  the  centres  a and  b.  (See  fig.  67.) 

If  we  make  two  auxiliary  elevations,  the  one 
by  taking  the  line  ah  ch  for  L'  T1,  the  other  with 
bh  ch  for  Ln  Tu,  we  shall  have  on  these  eleva- 
tions the  sections  of  the  two  spheres  ; and  the 
tangents  to  these  circles,  such  as  c"1  to"1  or 
c""  to"11  are  the  outlines  of  the  cones  we  have 
spoken  of  above;  c"1  and  c1’"  are  the  two  eleva- 
tions of  the  same  point  c,  therefore,  if  we  make 
c"1  m”'  equal  to  cv"  mvU,  when  the  lines  in  space 
c to"1  and  c mvU  rotate  round  their  respective 
axles  a c and  b c the  points  to  will  meet.  The 
point  to"11  rotates  in  the  plane  P perpendicular 
to  a c,  the  point  to"11  rotates  in  the  plane  Q 
perpendicular  to  b c,  therefore  the  point  to, 
where  they  meet,  will  be  on  the  line  d e inter- 
section of  the  planes  P and  Q.  The  meeting 
of  the  traces  PA  and  QA  gives  us  dh ; thanks  to 
auxiliary  horizontal  sections  I and  K by  plane 


R we  find  eA ; we  know  that  d"1  and  e”1  will  be 
on  P"1.  If  we  turn  down  the  plane  P round 
its  trace  P1'1  we  shall  get  the  circle  described 
by  the  point  to  in  rotating  round  the  axis  a c, 
and  also  the  line  of  intersection  e2  d2  of  the 


planes  P and  Q,  in  which  the  distance  e"1  e2 
is  equal  to  (3  eh,  and  dvX  d2  is  equal  to  d"1  dh,  for 
both  the  plane  P,  which  contains  the  points  c and 
d,  and  the  plane  of  the  plan,  which  contains  the 
projections  eh  and  dh,  are  perpendicular  to  the 


vertical  plane,  which  contains  the  trace  P"TJ 
The  intersection  of  the  line  e2  d2  with  the  circle 
gives  ns  the  points  x2  y 2 ; we  find  the  project  : 
cions  of  these  points  in  xh  xv  and  yh  yv,  and  ■ 
both  the  lines  which  join  c to  y or  c to  it 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  our  problem,  which  1 
has  in  this  case  two  answers.  The  student  i 
can  easily  see  also  that  there  would  be  but  i 
one  answer,  if  the  spheres  were  tangent,  and  < 
no  answer  if  the  spheres  did  not  touch  one 
another.  (See  fig.  68.) 

Draio  a line  through  a point  0,  and  passing  at  i 

given  distances  from  two  lines  a b a?id  c d.  f 

The  students  who  will  have  been  able  to 
master  the  preceding  diagram  will  find  no  diffi-  i 
culty  with  this  problem.  If  we  suppose  two 
cylinders  having  respectively  a b and  c d as  axis,  ; 
and  the  distances  given  as  half  diameters,  the 
line  required  is  bound  to  be  tangent  to  both 
those  cylinders,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  line 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  planes,  R and 
S,  passing  through  the  point  0,  and  tangent  to 
the  above  cylinders. 

In  the  diagram  fig.  69,  we  have  assumed  the  . 
points  a and  c to  be  in  the  plan,  and  the  heights1 
of  b and  d to  bo  known.  Wo  take  abh  as  L T, ! 
and  draw  the  traces  of  a plane  X perpendicular  i 
to  ab.  We  project  the  point  O on  that  plane'  i 
X,  which  we  turn  down  on  the  plan  with  the  i 
projection  of  0 thereon,  which  comes  in  CD' 
(this  operation  is  identical  to  the  one  we  have 
already  seen  in  fig.  66).  We  make  oxtx  tangent,1: 
to  the  base  of  cylinder  round  axis  a b ; the 
plane  R,  which  contains  the  line  0 0'  and  0J  tT 
is  tangent  to  the  cylinder,  we  get  its  trace,  RA, 
by  joining  /3  trace  of  the  line  0 0'  with  a trace 
of  CD  t r,  which  is,  of  course,  in  the  point  where 
the  line  CD  t*  crosses  X*.  In  the  same  way  we 
find  SA  the  trace  of  the  plane  tangent  to 
cylinder  round  axis  c d and  the  point  mJ 
where  the  traces  XA  and  SA  meet,  is  a point  of 
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the  line  required,  which  is,  therefore,  the  line 
o m. 

Draw  a line  parallel  to  a line  ef,  and  passing  at 
a distance  ar  from  the  lines  a b and  c d. 

We  project  the  cylinder  of  axis  a b and  radius 
a r on  the  plane  X,  perpendicular  to  a b.  Taking 
abh  for  LT,  we  draw  X1’  and  Xh  the  traces  of 
the  plane  X,  and  then  turn  down  the  plane  X 
so  as  to  have  the  circular  base  of  the  cylinder 
ab  drawn  thereon.  Through  the  point  b we 
draw  a line  bp  parallel  to  ej,  the  point  p where 
this  line  penetrates,  the  plane  X will  be  found 
on  the  turned  down  plane  inp".  The  plane  P, 
tangent  to  the  cylinder  and  parallel  to  ef,  will 
be  parallel  to  the  plane  which  contains  the 
lines  a b and  bp,  of  which  apr  is  the  trace  on 
the  plane  X ; therefore  PT,  the  trace  of  the 
plane  P will  be  parallel  to  apr.  P\  the  trace 
of  the  plane  P,  on  our  plan  passes  through  /3, 
trace  of  the  line  of  the  cylinder  along  which 
the  plane  P is  tangent,  and  passes  also  through 
a,  where  Px  cuts  X*.  By  a similar  operation 
on  cylinder  round  axis  cd  we  get  QA,  the  trace 
of  the  plane  tangent  to  the  second  cylinder. 
The  point  in  at  the  intersection  of  P*  and  QA 
belongs  to  the  line  I required.  IA  is  parallel  to 
efh,  and  the  elevation  of  I will  be  parallel  to  the 
elevation  of  e f,  whatever  elevation  plane  be 
selected.  (See  fig.  70.) 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 

Atbil  20. 

By  J.  H.  Ghebn  & 8ox. 

Maida  Yale— 15,  Clarendon -gardens,  63  years, 

ground-rent  10/ £630 

Hammersmith — 14  and  15,  Chapel-street,  29  years, 

ground-rent  51 280 

Ground-rents  of  17/.  10s.  a year,  reversion  in 

29  years  ...  676 

By  W.  J.  Mcblis. 

Notting-hill— 51,  Ladbroke  Grove-road,  78  years, 

ground-rent  14/ 1,000 

By  C.  W.  Davies. 

Islington — 17  and  18,  King  Edward-street,  20  years, 

ground-rent  12/ 630 

Aran.  21. 

By  Bbltox  & Soy. 

Holloway — 3 to  11  odd.  Citizen-road,  67  years, 

ground-rent  35/ l 230 

By  Mullett,  Bookbb,  & Co. 

Hyde  Park-square — No.  6,  term  50  years,  ground- 

rent  40/ 4,360 

3,  Southwick  Mews,  50  years,  no  ground-rent 200 

April  22. 

By  RrsHwoEin  & Stbvbns. 

Sydenham,  Panmuro-road — “ Coreyra  House,” 

69  years,  ground-rent  25/.  10s 600 

Willesden— 6 to  9,  Lincoln  Mews,  74  years 

ground-rent  20/ ’ 3go 

4 to  7,  Meyrick-road,  83  years,  ground-rent  31.  ...  460 

..  . . By  T.  G.  Whabtox  & Siibbbix. 

Whitecross-street,  E.C.— Ground-rent  of  160/.  a 

year,  reversion  in  59  years 3 600 

New  Cross  —10  and  12,  Club  worthy-street,  76  rears  ' 

ground-rent  8/ ’ 333 

Hammersmith— 58,  Iflley-road,  95  "years,"  ground- 

rent  6/.  10s a 290 

Aran.  23. 

. By  Wbathbball  & Gbeex. 

Kingsland — 51  and  63,  De  Beauvoir-road,  31  years 

ground-rent  4/.  10” .. : 340 

„ , By  Bbittaix  & Sox. 

Hackney-road— 7 and  8,  Gloucester-street  31  years 

ground-rent  3/ ’ 405 

Kensington— 84,  Abingdon-road,  76,  years'  groundl 

rent  U.  6s 

164  Kensington  Park-road,"66  yearsj  ground-rent 

81 450 

rr  ,,  By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watxby,  & Co. 
Holloway-3,  Morland-street,  79  years,  ground-rent 

“■  “•  305 

a.  By  Pbickbtt,  Vbwablbs,  & Co. 

Stepney— 26  and  28,  Caroline-Btreet,  freehold  390 

Commere,al-ro,d_ 19,21,  nod  23,  Doreet -»treet ui 

2,  Lower  John-street,  freehold  filn 

StePrneYt”3?53sBen  Jonaon's-road>  19  years,  groimdl 
Lambeth— Ground-rents  of ' 49/.' ' 16s ' 'a  year,' term  16° 

Br06  year8d~^r0Un^’rent®  * year.’  term  ^ 

tv.  By  Nbwbox  & Harding; 

1 ^renTfi/ 33’  AUred'street.  41  Jear3.  ground-rent 
Bethnal-  green — Ground-rent ' of  120/'  a "year  re-  420 

_ version  m 52  years  3 ’ 

Ground-rent  of  180/.  a year,  rever'sionin' ^'year's  6 050 
Gro^^'rea  °f  85J,-  a W reversion  in  31  yZl  1 730 
und-rent  of  12/.  a year,  reversion  in  33  years  '320 
rr  , By  A.  Booth 

£»rk-ro»d,  84  yean,  ground- 

“d "Hi'. 85° 

ground-rent  201  v y 8* 

Kmgelu.d-133  nod  M,  iownW^d'S'Tei™'  ' 

ground-rent  12/.  ’ Jears»  

-r,  1,030 

DaUt^n  IB  Eb™olds  & Easox. 

^reSd  “■  « jem,  no 

270 

Fulham-road « 920 

705 

17  years,  ground-rent  37/ ^ew  street. 


Stoke  Newington — 17,  Gaiusborough-road,  74 years, 

ground-rent  51 £280 

Marylebone— 36,  Georgo-street,  9 years,  ground- 

rent  12/ 185 

April  24. 

By  Torus  & Habdixg. 

Edmonton— 8 to  11,  Trafalgar-place,  freehold 6C0 

By  D.  J.  Chatteld. 

Kilburn— 293  and  295,  High-road,  with  stabling, 

72  years,  ground-rent  125/ 2,660 

By  Baker  & Soxs. 

Harrow — Nino  plots  of  freehold  land 690 

Tottenham,  Manor-road — Two  plots  of  freehold  land  410 

Clapham-common— “ The  Clock  House  Estate,” 

15  i acres,  freehold  42,6C0 

By  Nobtox,  Tbist,  Watxey,  & Co. 

Tufnell  Park-road  — Improved  ground-rents  of 

198/.  10s.,  79  years  4,085 

Holloway— An  improved  rental  of  27/.  16s.,  5 years  100 
St.  Panoras— 37  and  38,  Barclay-street,  38  years, 

ground-rent  51 650 

Pentonville— 12,  Sonth-street,  58  years,  ground- 

rent  1/ 315 

Gravesend— 1,  2,  and  6,  Pier-road,  51  years,  ground- 

rent  12/.  12s 900 

By  Robert  Reid. 

Oxford-street — 11  to  14,  Adam  and  Eve-court, 

39  years,  ground-rent  18/ 1,200 

8t.  John’s  Wood — 13  and  15,  Finchley -road, 

35  years,  ground-rent  22/ 1,800 

Old  Ford-road — No.  81,  term  68  yearB,  ground- 

rent  4/ 405 

Euston-road — 5,  Tonbridge-street ; and  11,  Clare- 

mont-place,  21  years,  ground-rent  15/.  15s 310 

Tavistock-square  — 19,  tipper  Woburn  - place, 

38years,  ground-rent  28/ 1,350 

21,  Keppell  Mews,  66  years,  ground-rent  10/ 610 

Lambeth  — 95,  Cornwall-road,  4 years,  ground- 

rent  9/ 25 

Marylebone— 50,  Upper  Baker-street,  16  years, 

ground-rent  81.  8s 590 

17,  Crawford-street,  19  years,  ground-rent  71.  7s.  310 

Golden-square— 2 and  3,"  West-street,  13  years, 

ground-rent  28/ 900 


MEETINGS. 


Saturday,  Mat  2. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Yisit  to  Merton 
Abbey  and  the  Churches  of  Merton  and  Morden.  Papers 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Style. 
Train  from  Ludgate-hill  at  3.27  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Yisit  to  Ravens- 
craig  Castle,  Dysart  House,  and  Dysart. 

Moxday,  May  4. 

Jlogal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Fifty-first  Annual 
Meeting:  Reception  of  Report,  Election  of  Officers,  &c. 
8 p.m. 

Surveyors’  Institution. — Mr.  W.  Mathews  on  “ The 
Influence  of  Taxation  upon  Rent.”  8 p.m. 

University  College.— Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  on  “ Greek 
Numismatics.”  III.  4 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Ur.  W.  N.  Colam  on  “ Cable 
Tramways.”  7.30  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association.— Ur.  G.  R.  Webster  on 
“ A Simple  Method  of  Perspective  Drawing.”  7 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute.— 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  John  M‘Rao 
on  “ Furniture."  8.30  p.m. 


Tuesday,  May  6, 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. — M.  T.  R.  N.  Cust 
on  “Excavations  in  Progress  or  Lately  Completed  in 
Egypt."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — (1)  Discussion  on 
Professor  Hele  Shaw’s  paper  on  “Mechanical  Inte- 
grators.” (2,  time  permitting)  Mr.  A.  M.  Thompson  on 
“ 1 he  Signalling  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  Franklin 
Cross  on  ” Public  Health  aud  Architects.”  7.15  p.m. 

Wbdxbsday,  May  6. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  — General 
Meetmg^for  Presentation  of  Report,  Election  of  Officers, 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — Annual  General 
Meeting.  7 p.m. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Conversazione  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Institute  of  Painto 
i \V  ater-Colours.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Special  Meeting).— S 
Edward  Reed  on  “ The  Forms  of  Ships."  8 p.m. 

Ecclesiological  Society.— Ur.  G.  H.  Bin 
a ‘ The Ecclesiology  of  Paris.”  7.30  pm. 

(Society  of  Antiquaries.— 8.30  p.m. 


Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  Percy  Hunter 
Leasehold  Tenure  of  Property ; its  Prejudical  Resu 
to  .London,  both  Socially  and  Architecturally  ” 7 30  p 
Society  of  Arts -Ur.  Robert  Pringle  on  “The  Ancie 
and  Modern  Methods  of  Treating  Epidemics  of  Small-P 
in  India.”  8 p.m. 


Utistellimta. 

Newbattle.  Two  Munich  stained  - glass 
windows  have  just  been  erected  in  Newbattle 
Church,  Dalkeith,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Craig,  and  representing  the  two  acts  of  Charity, 
Feeding  the  Hungry  and  Teaching  the  Young. 
The  artists  are  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

^ New  Pulpit  has  been  made  for  Earls 
Heaton  Church  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of 
Birmingham  and  London.  It  i8  of  Riga  oak, 
carved ; the  style  adopted  being  that  of  the 
church  itself,  namely,  Early  Decorated. 


Shortcomings  of  the  Factories  Act. — 

While  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  business 
of  factories  and  workshops  will  go  on  without 
a measure  of  danger  from  accident  and  illness, 
the  last  return  presented  to  the  Home  Office 
on  this  subject  shows  that  the  minimum  of 
avoidable  mishap  is  still  far  from  being  attained. 
A large  percentage  of  reported  cases  of  accident 
is  evidently  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  employed.  Among  these  are 
such  as  arise  from  insufficient  fencing  of 
machinery,  from  hurry  in  piece-work,  and  from 
the  regretable  Ipractice  of  entrusting  the  clean- 
ing of  machinery  to  young  boys  or  girls.  A 
part  of  the  report  of  special  interest  to  the 
sanitarian  is  that  which  deals  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  work-rooms.  Interesting  facts  are 
communicated  with  respect  to  overcrowding, 
and  the  varieties  of  trade  phthisis  which  are 
apt  to  follow  the  inhalation  of  many  kinds  of 
dust-laden  air.  Of  equal  or  even  greater  public 
importance  are  the  statements  contained  in  this 
return  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
class  known  as  “ sweaters,”  who  supply  the 
market,  particularly  in  the  clothing  trade,  with 
work  done  in  their  own  homes.  A house-to- 
house  visitation  by  the  Factory  Act  inspectors 
during  1884  has  further  proved  the  powerless- 
ness of  that  Act  either  in  controlling  working 
customs  or  in  improving  unhealthy  domestic 
surroundings.  The  Act,  indeed,  was  not  meant 
to  extend  to  the  above-named  body  of  opera- 
tives. We  find,  accordingly,  that  of  1,478  such 
workrooms  visited  by  the  inspectors,  734  were 
exempt  from  their  jurisdiction  in  all  respects, 
w’hile  367  were  equally  free  from  their  sanitary 
control,  though  subject  to  that  of  the  local 
authorities. — The  Lancet. 

Crown  Lands  and  Street  Improvements. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  a report  was  presented  by  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee,  reporting, 
for  the  Board’s  decision  on  the  subject,  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  claim  of  H.M.  Office 
of  Works,  &c.,  in  respect  of  Crown  property  in 
Hemming’s-row  and  St.  Martin’s-place,  required 
for  the  Charing-cross  to  Tottenham-court-road 
improvement.  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  in  bringing 
up  the  report,  stated  that  for  this  property 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  demanded  57,000/.,  but 
the  Superintending  Architect  had  valued  it  at 
55,000/.,  which  he  considered  a liberal  valua- 
tion. The  Commission  of  Works  had  refused  to 
allow  the  matter  to  go  to  arbitration.  Mr. 
Driver,  as  an  independent  authority,  had  been 
called  in  by  the  Board,  and  had  put  the  value 
on  the  land  at  50,000/.  It  was  well  that  the 
public  should  know  that  the  Government  was 
standing  in  the  way  of  this  important  improve- 
ment being  carried  ont.  Mr.  Shepherd  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  “ That  the  solicitor 
be  authorised  to  settle  this  matter  on  the  terms 
specified  in  the  committee’s  report,  or  on  the 
best  terras  that  he  can  obtain  for  the  Board.” 
Mr.  J.  Jones  seconded  this  amendment,  which 
was  carried  by  twenty-five  votes  against  four- 
teen, and  subsequently  put  as  the  substantive 
motion,  and  adopted. 

Southampton. — The  new  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  in  South  - front,  Southampton,  was 
opened  on  the  7th  ult.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Early  English.  It  is  built  in  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  is  lighted  from 
the  front  and  back  walls.  The  front  elevation 
has  buttresses  wdth  pedimental  cappings,  with 
roll  mouldings,  and  filled  in  with  trefoil  sinkings, 
and  the  front  gable  is  finished  with  splayed  stone 
coping  and  pointed  stone  turrets  and  orna- 
mental metal  terminals.  The  front  is  also 
filled  in  with  a large  four-light  pointed  and 
cinque-foiled  window,  having  hollow  splayed 
mullions  and  jambs  and  tracery.  This  window 
has  on  each  side  of  it  one  long  two-light 
window,  with  moulded  tracery  jambs  aDd 
mullions,  and  is  relieved  in  length  with  inter- 
mediate stones  with  sunk  panels  and  quatrefoil 
sinkings.  The  window  arches  are  of  stone,  with 
hood-mouldings  and  carved  terminals.  The 
designs  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Kerridge  & 
Sons,  architects,  of  Wisbeach,  and  the  building 
has  been  erected  under  their  superintendence, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Butt,  who  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
the  Works.  Mr.  Henry  Wyeth,  of  St.  Andrew’s- 
road,  Southampton,  was  the  contractor.  The 
contract  price  was  2,500Z. 

TwigwortR  (Gloucestershire). — A three- 
light  Munich  stained  glass  window  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Twigworth, 
Gloucestershire,  representing  Our  Saviour 
Preaching  on  the  Mount.  The  artists  are 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 
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Tlie  “Black  Autocopyist.”  — This  appa- 
ratus, which  has  lately  been  considerably 
improved,  affords  a very  simple  and  cheap 
means  for  the  reproduction  of  documents,  cir- 
culars, plans,  sketches,  designs,  music,  &c. 
The  work  done  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
lithography,  but  neither  stone  nor  press  is 
required.  The  apparatus  is  light,  and,  there- 
fore easily  portable,  and  by  it  from  100  to  150 
good  black  copies  can  be  obtained  in  litho- 
grapher’s ink  of  anything  written  or  drawn 
with  an  ordinary  pen  on  ordinary  glazed  paper, 
using  the  special  ink  provided,  which  is  not 
only  as  fluid  as  the  usual  writing-ink,  but  also 
quite  adapted  for  the  use  of  etching  or  ruling 
pens,  &c.  Tracing-cloth  is  likewise  exceedingly 
suitable  for  use.  The  modus  operandi  is  as 
follows  : — One  of  the  prepared  parchment  sheets 
is  moistened  by  simply  spreading  it  on  the  frame 
of  the  apparatus  and  pouring  some  water  on  to 
it.  After  a few  minutes  the  water  is  poured 
away,  and  the  sheet  fastened  down  on  the 
frame  and  stretched  perfectly  tight  by  simply 
displacing  two  rollers  which  are  underneath. 
The  original  is  now  placed  on  the  sheet,  on 
which  an  absolutely  correct  negative  will  at 
once  appear.  When  passing  the  printing  roller 
over  the  sheet  the  latter  will, — similar  to  the 
lithographic  stone, — remain  quite  clean,  with 
the  exception  of  the  negative,  which  will  imme- 
diately take  the  printing  ink,  and,  in  its  turn, 
render  it  to  the  sheets  of  paper  placed  upon  it, 
thus  producing  clear  black  copies  of  the  sketch 
or  handwriting,  with  a precision  only  to  be 
equalled  by  that  of  lithography. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society  wras 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  the  President  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Mills)  in  the  chair.  A paper  by  Mr.  W.  Gold- 
straw,  entitled  “ The  Relation  between  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture,”  was  read  by  the 
author.  The  relations  between  engineering  and 
architecture  are,  on  a reduced  scale,  the  rela- 
tions between  science  and  art.  Engineering 
may  be  said  to  be  that  entire  system  of  know- 
ledge and  skill  which  comprises  all  mechanical 
pursuits  so  far  as  they  supply  the  material 
wants  of  men.  Architecture,  or  the  art  of 
ornamental  and  ornamented  construction,  as 
applied  to  buildings,  is  the  development  and 
refinement  of  an  important  branch  of  engi- 
neering. They  were  both  formerly  practised 
by  the  same  persons,  but  have  become  separate 
pursuits  on  the  modern  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour,  and  the  requirements  of  science  have 
made  it  difficult  to  follow  both  professions  at 
once  with  success.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
engineer  should  be  more  of  an  architect  and 
the  architect  more  of  an  engineer.  At  the  same 
time  the  two  pursuits  should  be  kept  even  more 
distinctively  separate  than  at  present.  But 
whilst  the  engineer  or  the  architect  practises 
his  special  calling  only  he  should  have  a con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  other  profession. 
Indeed,  as  both  avocations  are  concerned  with 
building,  it  would  probably  be  a successful 
i arrangement  sometimes  for  an  engineer  and  an 
architect  to  join  in  partnership.  By  this  means 
if  the  work  done  were  of  good  quality,  they 
might  get  many  commissions  which  either  of 
i them  by  himself  would  fail  to  secure,  or  would 
imperfectly  carry  out.  In  such  cases  the  com- 
i peting  professions  and  the  public  would  be 
mutually  benefited. 

York  Architectural  Association.  — On 

. the  23rd  ult.  the  concluding  meeting  of  the 
Association  took  place  in  the  saloon  of  the 
I Victoria  Hall,  Mr.  Wm.  Hepper,  V.P.,  in  the 
i chair.  There  was  a large  attendance.  The 
1 first  subject  which  came  under  consideration 
was  the  scheme  for  decreasing  the  number  of 
ohurches  in  York,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Benson,  Grad. 
R.I.B.A.,  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Association  strongly  protested  against  the 
1 proposed  demolition  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
: buildings  as  scheduled  by  the  City  Ecclesiastical 
Parish  Boundaries  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Hepper 
i seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
i unanimously.  Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires,  honorary 
i secretary,  afterwards  delivered  an  able  address 
on  “ Theatres,  their  Planning  and  Construc- 
. tion.”  A discussion  followed,  and  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shires  for  his  address  was 
adopted. 

Female  School  of  Art. — We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  has  graciously  consented  to  be  present 
at  the  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Extension  Fund  of 
the  Female  School  of  Art,  Queen-square,  on  the 
26th  of  J une  next. 


Overhead  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Wires. — The  evidence  that  is  now  being  placed 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  engaged  in  inquiring  into  this  subject 
points  conclusively  to  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  control  of  the  wires.  The  rate  at 
which  the  number  of  overhead  wires  has  been 
increasing  was  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Col. 
Haywood,  Engineer  to  the  Commission  of 
Sewers,  who  said  that  the  increase  had  already 
become  so  great  in  the  City  that  the  wires  now 
constituted  a grave  public  nuisance.  To  show 
the  number  of  wires  stretched  across  the 
streets,  he  stated  that  there  were  320  over 
Moorgate-street ; over  Coleman-street,  312 ; 
Leadenhall-street,  240;  Fenchurch-street,  160; 
and  Queen  Victoria-street,  eight  cables  and  408 
wires.  At  one  spot  in  Fleet-street, — viz.,  at 
Ludgate-circus, — there  were  to  be  counted  two 
cables  and  142  wires  ; across  King-street  there 


were  six  cables  and  seventy-four  wires ; and 
over  Cannon-street  seven  cables  and  360 
wires.  Over  some  of  the  streets  of  the  City 
there  were  something  like  from  1,200  to  1,500 
lines  a mile.  With  such  evidence  as  this  before 
us,  and  from  the  certainty  that  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  will  be  still  more  numerous  in 
the  future,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
them  underground.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  the  proposal  that  the  expense  of  carrying 
out  this  work  should  be  borne  partly  by  the 
local  authorities;  in  other  words,  by  the  rate- 
payers. The  public  might  just  as  well  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
replacing  level  crossings  on  railways  by  bridges 
because  the  former  are  dangerous.  What 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  over- 
head wire  case, — and  done  quickly,  too, — is  to 
pass  an  enactment  forbidding  private  com- 
panies to  erect  any  more  such  wires. — Iron. 
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CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

May  5th 
May  6th 
do. 

j: 

Sewor  Work  

do. 

do. 

Cast-Iron  Pipes,  Ac 

Swansea  Town  Council 

R.  II.  Wyrill 

do. 

ii. 

May  7th 
May  8th 

jj 

Grauito 

Grdne.  Hartford  Union 

do. 

", 

Completion  of  Additions,  Western  Hospital 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

A.  A C.  Harston  

May  9th 

ii. 

May  12th 

do. 

do. 

Tiii 

Wood-Paviug  Works  

St.  Mary  Abbott’s, 
Kensington,  Vestry  ... 
Llanelly  School  Board 

do. 

E.  H.  Lingen  Barker  ... 

ii. 

Com.  oi'H.M.  Works... 
do. 

New  Post-Office,  Guildford  

do. 

May  13th 

Medical  Superintendent's  House,  Ac 

Repairing  Roads,  Ac 

Grdns  Paddugtn  Parish 

A.  A C.  Harston  

do. 

n. 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

Official  

May  14th 

ii. 

South  Acton  Estate  ... 

C.  N.  Lailey 

May  15th 

xiii. 

G.  Morris,  Esq 

do. 

do. 

1111. 

ii  _ 

do. 

May  21st 

xiii. 

do. 

May  22nd 

iL 

May  25th 

ii. 

Grdns.  Holboru  Union 

H.  Saxon  Snell  A Son 

May  27th 

ii. 

Christchurch  Union  ... 

E.  H.  Burton  

May  28th 

ii. 

Krection  of  Organ  Factory . 

A.  Monk  

Not  stated 

u-  . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Balary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Gdns.  Wallingford  Un.' 
Norwich  Corporation ... 

May  Uth 
May  20th 

City  Architect 

2001.,  Ac 

TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  shops  and  mansions  at  White  Rock- 
place,  Hastings.  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  27,  Chancery-lane, 
and  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Mark  J.  Lansdell,  A.R.I.B.A., 
Bedford-row  House,  Great  James- street,  joint-architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wells : — 

Lougley,  Crawley  £20,303  0 0 

Andrews,  Margate 19,102  7 O 

Perry  A Co.,  Bow  19, ICO  0 0 

J.  Howell  & Son,  Hastings 18,810  0 0 

Sawle,  Worthing  18,629  0 0 

Staiues  & Son,  Eaatern-st.,  London  18,490  0 0 

Jarvis,  Tunbridge  Wells 18,409  0 0 

Peters,  Horsham  18,200  0 0 

Adcock,  Dover  17,492  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  A Son,  Lambeth  17,470  0 0 

W.  J.  Kodda,  St.  Leonards 17,275  0 0 

Taylor  Bros.,  Hastings  (accepted)  ..  15,995  0 0 

For  additions  to  Gunnersbury  House,  Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth,  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Johnson.  Mr.  Geo.  Ashby  Lean, 
architect  and  surveyor,  Ealing  : — 

T.  Nyo  £628  0 0 

F.  Adamson  & Sons  (accepted)  615  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a cottage  at  Crowborough,  near 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  F.  V.  Stokes,  architect,  3,  Essex- 
road,  Acton.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Wrightson, 

26,  Budge-row: — __ „ „ 

Cheesman  A Co.,  Uckfield £1,640  0 0 

Beale  & Son,  Tunbridge  Wells 1,437  0 0 

Norman,  Burgess  Hill  1,343  0 0 

Punnett  A Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells  *.  1,270  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a boundary-wall,  and  additions  to 
other  waits,  at  the  Workhouse  School,  Hornsey. road,  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Mary,  Islington 

Turner  £213  0 0 

Mori™  .V »»  » ° 

Hales  A Brookor 181  0 0 

Ward  A Bramble D®  0 0 

Chard J'®  ® ® 

Wood,  Harris,  & Co DO  0 0 

Dutton  A Graham  168  0 0 

Hal-,  & Son “ ° ° 

King  iss  10  o 

Dyer  A Pain. 155  0 0 

Stevens  ® ® 

Killing  back  U®  ® ® 

For  building  the  Chance  Memorial  Church,  Malvern. 

Mr.  Lewis  Sheppard,  architect,  Worcester : — 

John  Inwood,  Malvern  (accepted)  ...£1,240  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  lace  factory,  Lenton  Boulevard. 
Nottingham,  for  Messrs.  T.  A W.  Sampson.  Mr.  J- 
Bindon  Carter,  architect,  3,  Clarendon-street,  Nottinjj, 


W.  Bailey,  Great  Alfred-street, 

Nottingham £13,932  0 0 

Frank  Jay,  Collison-street,  Notting- 
ham   13,763  0 0 

G.  Underwood,  Talbot-street,  Not- 
tingham  13,200  0 0 

J.  J.  Aiiams,  Colville-street,  Not- 
tingham  13,000  0 O 

Wooll  Bros.,  Curzon-street,  Not- 
tingham  12,8C0  0 O 

G.  Pillatt  A Son,  Kopewalk-street, 

Nottingham 12,515  0 O 

F.  Messom,  Talbot-street  Notting- 
ham   12,137  0 O 

G.  Brown  A Son,  London-road, 

Newark 12,OGO  0 0 

R.  Middleton,  Greyfriar-gate,  Not- 
tingham  12,000  0 O 

T.  Knight,  Martin,  near  Lincoln  ...  11,885  0 0- 

C.  Baines,  Applegate,  Newark  11,755  0 O 

Thos.  Fish  & Son,  Pilcher-gate, 

Nottingham 11,720  0 O 

H.  A W.  Butler,  Lenton,  Notting- 
ham   11,650  0 O 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield 11,620  o O’ 

E.  Hind,  Edgar-rise,  Nottingham...  11,677  0 O 

Bell  A Son,  Shorwood-stroet,  Not- 
tingham  11,560  0 O 

H.  Vickers,  Wilford-road,  Notting- 
ham   11,616  0 O 

B.  Dennett  A Co.,  Station-street, 

Nottingham 11,355  0 O 

S.  & J.  Cargill,  New  Basford,  Not- 
tingham  11,250  0 O 

Bott  A Wright,  Great  Alfred-street, 

Nottingham 11,247  0 O 

J.  F.  Price,  Beeston 11,079  0 O 

B.  Keeling,  New  Radford,  Notting- 
. . ..  b>  in  oii.  n i\ 


Wheatley  A Mnule,  Sherwood- 

street,  Nottingham  10,814  0 O 

Lynam  & Kidd,  Brewhouse-yard, 

Nottingham  (accepted)  10,350  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  malthouse  for  Messrs.  H.  A. 
A 1)  Taylor,  Ware,  Herts.  Messrs.  Davison,  Inskiop,  & 
Mackenzie,  architects,  No.  62,  Leadenhall-street.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Sons 

Hitch,  Ware  £7,593  0 0 

Hunt,  Ware  7,488  0 0 

Morter,  Stratford  7.243  0 0 

Brown,  Son,  A Hlomfield,  London  .. 

T Wontner  Smith  A Son,  London.. 


6,600 

6,437 


Urimwood  A Son,  Sudbury  (accepted)  6,420  0 O 
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For  widening  the  north  end  of  North  Bridge,  construct- 
in'' a storm-water  sewer  from  Alexandra-street  to  the 
Kiver  Soar,  through  the  North  Bridge  abutment,  and 
widening  Woodgate  along  Mr.  A.  E.  Hawley's  premises, 
for  the  Corporation  of  Leicester.  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E., 
Borough  Surveyor : — 

Thos.  Smart,  Nottingham  £814  2 10 

S.  W.  Pilling  A Co.,  Manchester  794  19  2 

J.  O.  Jewsbury,  Leicester 76')  9 8 

W.  H.  Kellett,  Leicester 697  11  0 

T.  & H.  Herbert,  Leicester  (accepted)  695  4 1 

[Borough  Surveyor’s  estimate,  720 J.J 


For  repairing  nnd  decorating  the  Public  Hall,  Hastings, 
for  the  Hastings  Assembly-room  Company.  Mr.  Arthur 
Wells,  architect,  27,  Chancery-lane,  and  at  Hastings  : — 

F.  Foster £136  0 0 

A.  Vidler  (accepted) 120  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  stabling,  farm  buildings, 
Ac.,  at  Holmleigh,  Brenchley,  Kent,  for  Captain  Finch. 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hopkins,  architect,  10,  Berners-streot, 
London  : — 

G.  & F.  Penn,  Pembury  £268  16  0 

M.  Tully,  Tudeley,  Kent  (accepted)...  229  0 0 


For  the  repaving  of  the  carriageway  and  portions  of  the 
footways  of  Chelsea  Bridge,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 


No  well  & Robson £1,695  0 0 

Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Company  1,460  0 0 
Improved  Wood  Paving  Company  ...  1,270  0 0 
Mowlem  & Co.  (accepted) 1,216  0 0 


For  the  maintenance,  cleansing,  watering,  &c.,  for 
three  years,  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  : — 

A.  & F.  H.  Culverhouse,  Camden 


Wharf,  Camden  Town £6,692  6 1} 

E.  & H.  Beevers,  Union-road,  Boro’  6,676  4 3 

J.  S.  Gabriel,  Belvedere-road, 

Lambeth 6,397  6 9J 

Williams,  Son,  & Wallington,  132, 

Shepherd's  Bush-road 6,225  8 9J 

Aspinall  & 8on,  Crown  Wharf, 

New  North-road  6,149  7 11 

W.  Webster,  8,  St.  Martin’s-place...  6,660  17  11 

Nowell  & Robson,  Warwick-road, 

Kensington 6,410  19  10 

Mowlem  A Co.,  Grosvenor  Wharf, 

Millbank 5,311  13  11 

Turner  A Son,  Stanley  Bridge  Wharf, 

Chelsea  6,235  7 0 

G.  G.  Rutty,  Bromley-by-Bow  • 4,626  10  8 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a dwelling-house, 
No.  7a,  Ford-street,  Old  Ford,  for  Mr.  H.  Roberts.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Dunnage,  architect: — 

Oldrey £485  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 465  0 0 

Steel  Bros 458  0 0 

Johnson 441  0 0 

Stewart  363  0 0 


For  alterations  to  bar-fittings  at  the  Perseverance 
Tavern,  Lupus-street,  Pimlico,  for  Mr.  McCallingham. 
Mr.  Geo.  Treacher,  architect,  23,  Carter-lane,  St. 
Paul's : — 

Ellis  A Co £346  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  270  0 0 

O.  T Williams 260  0 0 

J. Beale  259  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Rum  Puncheon  Public-house,  Upper 
Whitecross-street,  for  Mr.  Cain.  Mr.  Geo.  Treacher, 
architect,  23,  Carter-lane,  St.  Paul's : — 

Lidstone  £3,625  0 0 

Waddington  2,329  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  2,274  0 0 

hburraur 2,060  0 0 

J ackson  A Todd  2,|145  0 0 

J.  Beale  1,920  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  wind-screens,  Bournemonth  Pier, 
Bournemouth,  Hants,  for  the  Bournemouth  Improvement 
Commissioners.  Mr.  R.  VV.  Peregrine  Birch,  engineer. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Soub  : — 

Crook,  Southampton  (accepted) £2,088  0 0 


For  engineering  fittings  at  the  New  Workhouse,  Wands- 
worth, fur  the  Guardians  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Claplmm 
Union.  Mr.  Thus.  W.  Ald*inckle,  architect,  2,  East 
India  Avenue,  Leaden  ball- street : — 

Jeakea £8,650  0 0 

Ben  ham  6,800  0 0 

Berry  6,250  0 0 

Fraser  A Fraser  6,169  0 0 

Hunt  A Son  6,875  0 0 

May 6,800  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 6,120  0 0 


For  reinstating  premises  damaged  by  fire,  adjoining  the 
■Crooked  Billet  Tavern,  Shad  well,  for  Messrs.  Drew 
Son.  Mr.  William  C.  Livermore,  architect  and  si 
veyor : — 

Nicholls £210  0 0 

England  A Thompson 103  10  0 


For  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church  at  Oldbury-on- 
Severn.  Messrs.  Waller,  Son,  A Wood,  architects,  Glou- 


cester : — 

D.  C.  Jones  A Co.  , 

J.  Roach  A Sons  .... 

A.  King  

K.  Burton  

J.  Wi’kine 

Restall  A Son 

Wall  A Hook 

J.  E Davis 

T K.  Lewis  

C.  Gyde  (accepted), 


£2,289  0 
1,944  0 
1,883  0 
1 ,663  0 
1,640  0 

1.639  0 

1.640  0 
1,495  0 
1,447  0 
1,421  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  painting  and  decorating  interior  of  Constitutional 
Club,  Bedford  - street,  Exeter,  under  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Octavius  Railing,  architect : — 

Jno.  Algar,  Gandy-street £145  0 0 

Edwin  Algar,  South-street  (accepted)..  119  0 0 
[Architect’s  estimate,  145/.] 


Congregational  Church,  Croydon. — Messrs.  S.  Bclham  A 
Co.,  of  155,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  write  to  point  out 
that  in  the  list  of  Tenders  for  this  building,  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  by  some  mistake  their  name  appeared  as  “ Pelham, 
10,293/,”  Ac.  It  should  have  been  Belliam,  8.,  A Co. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  B. , Faria. — C.  & C.— A.  F. — F.  J.  C.— M.  A Co.— A.  N.  A Co.— 
T.  E.  K.— C.  R.  G.  H.— B.  R.  B.— T.  R.  R.— E.  J.  T.— R.  S.  W.— 
C.  B.— A.  P.— F.  C.  (yea).— C.  I.  A Co.— A.  W.  (thanks).— B.  A W. 

All  statements  of  facta  Hats  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  Dews-ltems)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISH ER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six  Hues  (about  fifty  words)  or  under - . . 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  aUo  for  Special  Adver- 
tlaementa  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  8alea  by  Auction, 


Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  wordB)  or  under  ......  5s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  #d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mute  not  be  soirt,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAB  FOURDR1NIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  ahoold  be 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

' MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

‘ >-  -he  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 


DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder,  "may  have  RepHeiaddresied 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  aufficlent  atampa  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  dixkc-t  from  the  Office  to  resldentiii 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  annum,  ti 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum.  1 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher.  . 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

CorBham,  Wilta.  [Advt.  i 


Bath  Stone. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY.!' 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advt.'! 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  11 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries: 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and  11 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  1; 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  ;i 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin-: 
eter,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, : 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.  r 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  ad- : 

dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE,  i 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Qnarry  Owners,  Stone 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchants,. 

Stoke  - under  - Ham,  1 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava; 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, ! 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials- 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse: 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 1 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava, 

and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

[Advt. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN: 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con- 1 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

KJ  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


LONDON,  8.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VIEILLE  HONTAGNE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EXTERNAL  EASTENINGS. 

PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION.  CHIEF  OFFICE:  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Satcrday,  May  9.  1S85. 
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The  Inventions  Exhibition. 


UCH  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  ex- 
hibition can  be 
called  complete,  and 
probably  its  term  of 
existence  will  be  con- 
siderably advanced 
before  all  the  now 
vacant  spaces  are 
filled  with  the  ex- 
hibits for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
all  which  is  now  in  process  of  arrangement 
has  been  marshalled  into  complete  order. 
In  one  sense  this  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a 
disadvantage  to  the  undertaking.  Public 


interest,  when  it  has  exhausted  its  first 
phase  and  the  novelty  of  the  collection  is 
beginning  to  wear  off,  will  be  kept  up  and 
stimulated  by  fresh  developments.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  exhibition 
is  by  any  means,  even  now,  in  so  incomplete  a 
state  as  some  may  have  been  led  to  suppose 
by  the  graphic  accounts  which  one  or  two 
■daily  papers  gave  of  the  state  of  things  a day 
or  two  previously  to  the  opening.  The  great 
central  avenue,  devoted  to  fire-arms,  railway 
plant,  and  “ prime  movers  ” is  complete  in  its 
general  arrangement,  and  so  are  a good  many 
other  portions.  Our  old  friend,  the  London 
Street,  has  its  shops  full  of  goods,  and,  in  some 
oases,  busy  with  workers,  and  its  appearance 
is  wonderfully  improved  in  regard  to  realism 
by  the  substitution  of  a paved  roadway 
for  the  unfortunate  boarded  floor,  of  which  we 
complained  last  year,  and  which  gave  to  the 
whole  so  much  the  appearance  of  a built-up 
scene  in  a theatre.  The  cobble-stones  are  not 


there,  it  is  true,  in  their  uncompromising 
reality ; a merciful  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  feet  of  thin-booted  visitors  ; but  it  is, 
at  all  events,  a veritable  street,  with  a gutter 
down  the  middle,  not,  fortunately,  put  to  the 
practical  uses  of  an  open  sewer,  which  it  pro- 
bably served  in  the  time  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. The  Old  Street,  however,  is  one  of  the 
lighter  attractions  of  the  show,  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  once  again,  but  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  real  object  of  the  collection,  any 
more  than  the  lanterns  and  fountains  in  the 
garden. 

The  first  cursory  inspection  of  the  Exhibition 
will  probably  produce  on  many,  as  it  did  upon 
us,  the  impression  that  a great  deal  is  there 
which  has  only  a very  doubtful  apparent  right 
to  come  under  the  bead  of  inventions.  Such 
classes  of  exhibits  as  the  carriages,  the  musical 
instruments,  and  some  others,  appear  in  the 
main  to  be  merely  examples  of  good  workman- 
ship in  the  several  classes  of  objects  illustrated. 
A second  inspection,  however,  somewhat 


corrects  this  impression.  A considerable 
number  of  articles  which  at  first  glance 
present  nothing  but  what  one  is  accustomed 
to  see  every  day,  turn  out  to  have  claims  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  sometimes  only  apparent 
on  investigation,  which  give  them  a right  to  the 
general  title  applied  to  the  whole  collection. 
And  apart  from  this,  we  think  it  will  be  found 
by  those  who  go  there  to  take  their  pleasure 
sadly,  and  not  for  mere  lounging,  that  the  exhi- 
bition, like  other  good  things,  grows  upon  one 
as  it  is  better  known.  There  are  great  oppor- 
tunities for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
principle  and  the  working  of  many  things 
which,  though  in  every-day  use,  few  per- 
sons who  are  not  specially  concerned  with 
them  know  much  about ; and  in  this  respect 
there  is  perhaps  more  for  the  public  to 
learn,  and  more  of  general  interest,  than  there 
was  in  the  “ Healtheries.”  It  must  be  added 
that  there  appeared  to  be  a spirit  of  inquiry 
abroad  among  the  visitors,  and  that  there  was 
a great  deal  more  of  evident  interest  displayed 
in  many  of  the  exhibits,  and  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  points  and  their  work- 
ing, at  least  in  this  first  week,  than  we  observed 
in  the  great  collection  of  last  year. 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  exhibits,  of 
course,  do  not  come  within  our  special  line  of 
subjects  ; of  those  which  do  we  will  speak  in 
detail  from  week  to  week  ; in  regard  to  some 
classes  of  subjects  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  our  readers,  it  may  indeed  be  better  to  wait 
a little  until  they  are  in  a more  complete  state 
than  at  present.  Meanwhile,  we  may  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  general  contents  of  the 
exhibition  and  the  plan  on  which  it  is  arranged. 
There  is  something  rather  painfully  incon- 
gruous in  the  fact  that  in  this  exhibition, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  inventions  for  promoting 
the  progress  of  mankind,  the  visitor,  on  first 
coming  in  from  the  principal  entrance,  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a set  of  objects  of  the 
highestandmostsplendid  finish  of  workmanship, 
and  many  of  them  of  the  greatest  ingenuity 
of  construction,  “ all  designed,”  as  we  heard  a 
spectator  remark,  “ for  killing  people.”  How- 
ever, we  presume  it  will  be  a good  while  yet 
before  this  feature  of  an  inventions  exhibition 
will  have  suppressed  itself ; and  as  long  as 
there  are  guns,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Ruskin  that  we  had  better  have  guns  that  will 
accomplish  their  intention  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  The  central  object  facing  the  entrance 
here  is  the  8-inch  12-ton  gun  from  the  Royal 
Gun  Factory,  Woolwich,  a long  tube  in  three 
thicknesses,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a gigantic 
telescope,  constructed  entirely  of  steel,  polished 
like  a mirror,  and  not  to  be  touched,  if  you 
please,  since  every  touch  of  the  hand  leaves  its 
mark  on  the  polished  surface.  This  is  a gun 
with  an  inner  core,  on  which  are  shrunk  the 


breech-piece  and  front  hoop,  and  ujion  these 
the  trunnion  ring  and  a tier  of  breech  hoops. 
An  example  of  the  core,  slotted  for  the  reception 
of  the  outer  rings,  is  to  be  seen  here.  This  large 
gun,  with  its  complicated  arrangements  for  load- 
ing and  sighting,  is  a centre  of  great  attraction  ; 
and  next  to  this  the  attraction  of  this  depart- 
ment seems  to  be  the  Maxim  machine  gun, 
probably  the  most  compact  and  deadly  little 
instrument  ever  invented  for  wholesale  mus- 
ketry-shooting, which  feeds  itself  automatically 
as  long  as  the  string  of  cartridges  supplied  to 
it  lasts,  firing  at  any  required  rate  per  second  ; 
the  operator,  having  once  started  the  machine, 
having  only  to  turn  it  about  in  the  direction 
he  requires  by  the  brass  handle  on  the  breech. 
The  steel  barrel  of  the  gun  is  encased  in  a 
water-jacket  to  prevent  overheating  from  the 
friction  of  the  bullets.  In  the  same  depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition  visitors  may  study  the 
various  forms  of  the  Nordenfeldt,  Hotchkiss, 
Gatling,  and  other  guns,  and  the  Whitehead 
torpedo,  which,  like  the  twelve-ton  gun,  im- 
presses one  painfully  with  the  discrepancy 
between  its  beautiful  finish  and  ingenuity,  and 
the  poor  use  for  which  all  this  ability  of  mind 
and  hand  has  been  bestowed. 

One  can  look  with  the  opposite  feeling, 
fortunately,  at  the  central  object  of  the  next 
group  down  the  principal  avenue,  the  splendid 
compound  locomotive,  the  “ Marchioness  of 
Stafford,”  turned  out  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb, 
from  the  Crewe  workshops  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway.  This  compound 
engine  is  really,  too,  an  “ invention  ” of  recent 
date,  not  a mere  specimen  of  work.  Its 
special  feature  is  a third  cylinder  in  the 
centre  of  the  engine,  between  the  leading 
wheels,  of  larger  diameter  than  the  other  two 
outside  cylinders,  and  which  works  at  low 
pressure  with  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
two  ordinary  high-pressure  cylinders.  A cy- 
nical and  heretical  engineering  critic  remarked, 
“ it  is  not  only  so  ingenious,  but  it  does  quite 
as  well  as  an  ordinary  engine”;  but  this  was 
more  witty  than  true.  It  means  saving  steam 
and,  therefore,  fuel  ; but  it  also  gets  the 
advantage  of  the  grip  of  a double  set  of 
driving-wheels  on  the  rails  without  the  dis- 
advantage of  connecting-rods,  which  have  a 
great  tendency  to  work  loose,  and  the  action 
of  which  is  only  absolutely  perfect  when  the 
circumference  of  the  two  sets  of  wheels  is 
absolutely  identical ; an  ideal  perfection  seldom 
attained.  Here  the  ordinary  cylinders,  which 
are  set  a good  way  back  on  the  engine,  drive 
the  back  pair  of  wheels,  and  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  drives  the  front  pair  ; and  four  of 
these  engines  are  now  working  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Scotch  expresses,  and 
taking  them  up  the  heavy  incline  at  Shap 
without  the  assistance  of  an  extra  engine, 
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which  has  never  been  done  before.  In  some 
positions  of  the  pistons  the  engine  is  apt  to 
“jib  ” a little  on  first  starting,  but  the  draw- 
back is  but  slight.  The  finish  of  this,  engine, 
put  together  as  it  is  “ like  a watch,”  is  some- 
thing to  be  enthusiastic  about,  and  as  an 
example  of  perfection  of  workmanship  for  an 
important  end,  we  should  be  disposed  to  call  it 
the  central  point  of  the  Exhibition.  Among 
important  things  in  the  railway  plant  depart- 
ment are  several  contrivances  for  automatic 
coupling,  a matter  which,  in  the  case  of  goods 
trains,  means,  be  it  remembered,  not  merely 
convenience  and  saving  of  time,  but  of  human 
life  ; for  the  category  of  fatal  accidents  from 
being  crushed  between  or  run  over  by  wagons, 
in  getting  between  them  to  couple  or  uncouple 
them,  is  far  larger  and  more  lamentable  than 
the  general  public  are  in  the  least  aware  ot. 
Of  three  of  these  inventions  which  we  noticed 
in  passing,  that  of  Mr.  Roe  seems  the  most 
complete  and  simple  ; it  may  be  described 
as  a couple  of  iron  loops  on  the  two  opposed 
ends  of  the  wagons,  one  of  which,  on  the 
wagons  being  pushed  together,  slides  on  the 
top  of  the  other  and  drops  into  a hook  at  the 
back.  Difference  of  height  in  the  drawbars 
(within  ordinary  limits)  is  of  no  consequence, 
as  whichever  shackle  is  uppermost  slides  over 
the  other  one,  and  the  hook  is  the  same  on 
both  wagons.  The  Brocklebank  coupling  is 
nearly  on  the  same  principle,  but  does  not 
seem  to  us  quite  so  strong  or  so  sure  in  its 
hold  as  the  other.  There  is  no  question  that 
railways  ought  to  adopt  something  of  the  kind 
without  delay,  for  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  shunting  operations  is  at  present 
painful  to  hear  of,  not  to  speak  of  the  waste  of 
time  and  stoppage  of  traffic  by  the  present 
clumsy  system  of  coupling  wagons. 

Those  who  are  curious  about  railway  matters 
will  find  in  another  part  of  the  exhibition  a 
very  pretty  working  modelof  Professor  Fleeming 
Jenkin’s  telpherage  railway,  which  is,  perhaps, 
destined  to  be  an  important  agency  in  the  cheap 
conveyance  of  goods  ; the  model  shows  a train 
of  engine  and  carriages  running  balanced  on 
central  wheels  on  a wire,  the  load  hanging  below 
and  keeping  the  running  carriages  balanced. 
But  to  return  to  the  central  avenue  : the 
western  portion  is  occupied,  as  we  before  said, 
by  the  class  of  machines  generally  designated 
as  prime  movers,  or,  in  mill  phraseology,  “ the 
power,”  for  setting  in  movement  machines  for 
other  purposes.  In  this  department  may  be 
studied  the  making  of  engines  and  portions  of 
engines,  water  motors,  the  Westinghouse 
brake  (the  practical  operation  of  which  is 
in  constant  display,  both  on  the  cylinders 
of  the  actual  size,  and  on  model 
wagons  which  are  pushed  along  the  rails 
and  brought  to  a dead  stop  on  releasing  the 
pressure).  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  figures 
with  another  exhibit  here,  called  “ nest  gear- 
ing,”  a system  of  gearing  “ by  which  power  is 
transmitted  by  rolling  friction  between  drums 
so  arranged  as  to  bring  no  pressure  on  any 
bearing.”  To  the  right  of  this  end  of  the 
central  avenue  is  a large  space,  behind  the 
narrow  alley  of  “ Old  London,”  devoted  to 
machinery  for  electric  lighting,  on  which  we 
can  only  here  “ look  and  pass.”  The  Queen’s 
Gate,  further  west,  is  occupied  by  “naval 
architecture  ” and  carriages  and  bicycles. 
The  carriage  department  conveys  the  im- 
pression, on  a cursory  glance,  of  being  a good 
deal  occupied  by  a mere  show  of  typical 
models  of  carriages  (there  may  be  more  than 
this  when  we  have  time  to  look  for  it) ; but 
the  naval  architecture  department  looks  like 
business,  and  is  occupied  not  only  with 
mere  models  of  craft,  which  are  charming 
things  to  look  at,  but  do  not  teach  anybody 
very  much,  but  with  a great  number  of 
exhibits  showing  improvements  in  rigging 
details,  gearing,  and  so  on.  Going  nortlg 
parallel  to  the  Aquarium,  we  find  the  West 
Gallery  half-occupied  by  “Machine  Tools  and 
Machinery,” and  this  section  also,includingsuch 
things  as  milling-machines,  cutting  machine- 
tools,  wood  and  stone  working  machinery,  is 
a thoroughly  business  part  of  the  exhibition, 
and  likely  to  prove  most  attractive  to  those 
(who,  we  hope,  will  be  many)  who  will  go  to 
the  exhibition  to  learn  something.  In  the 


West  Annexe  is  to  be  found  hydraulic  ma- 

chinery, prefaced  in  the  catalogue  by  a short 
dissertation  from  Sir  William  Armstrong. 
We  may  here  observe  that  the  special 
prefaces  in  the  catalogue,  all  by  good 
men,  are  of  no  little  interest  and  value, 
as  living  the  general  outline  and  bearings 
of  each  subject  for  those  to  whom  it  may  be  a 
new  study.  Among  the  exhibits  may  be  named 
portions  of  hydraulic  lifts  for  the  Mersey 
Tunnel  Railway,  each  lift  capable  of  raising 
eighty  to  one  hundred  passengers.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  West  Arcade  and  the  West 
Gallery  adjoining,  are  occupied  by  textile 
fabrics,  of  which  more  anon.  • 

In  the  West  Quadrant,  connecting  the 
galleries  with  the  Albert  Hall,  will  be  found 
examples  of  indiarubber,  cutlery,  and  pottery 
and  glass,  and  in  the  Eastern  Quadrant  exhi- 
bitions of  leather- work,  and  the  lighter  subjects 
of  clothing  and  toys.  Coming  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  buildings,  we  find  in  the 
outer  line  of  galleries  the  subjects  of  fuel  and 
furnaces  (which  have  been  illustrated  in  this 
part  of  the  building  in  so  many  exhibitions 
that  one  has  got  quite  used  to  the  appearance 
of  the  place),  and,  occupying  a larger  space, 
the  at  present  highly  important  subjects  of 
“Gas  and  other  illuminants.”  On  the  inner 
line  of  these  East  Galleries  comes  China,  which 
certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  at  present 
a remand  from  the  Health  Exhibition  ; at  least, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  rooms  is  wonderfully 
similar.  South  of  China  the  same  line  is 
occupied  by  paper-printing  and  bookbinding. 
The  Graphic,  Illustrated  News,  and  some 
other  journals  have  established  printing 
presses  here,  besides  the  printing  machinery 
which  is  exhibited  on  its  own  footing,  and 
which  is  various  and  will  be  of  much  interest 
when  the  majority  of  the  machines  can  be  got 
at  work,  as  we  suppose  they  will  be.  In  this 
part  of  the  building  the  uninitiated  visitor 
may  trace  the  process  of  a zinc  block  from  the 
artist’s  original  drawing,  through  the  stages  of 
photograph,  photograph  on  zinc,  states  of 
plate  after  five  or  six  acid  baths,  and  the 
complete  plate  mounted  on  wood  for  printing. 
Here  also  the  architectural  draughtsman  may 
interest  himself  in  what  we  understand  is  the 
new  invention  of  the  “ Lithoplate  Company,” 
by  which  a calcareous  deposit  of  the  same 
nature  as  lithographic  stone  is  produced  on  a 
metal  plate.  The  great  advantage  is  the 
saving  of  cost  of  storage  space  occupied  by, 
and  labour  expended  in  moving  about,  the 
heavy  stones  used  by  lithographers  ; and,  of 
course,  there  is  the  consideration  that  the 
supply  of  the  stone  may  not  be  unlimited. 
The  matter  seems  well  worth  the  attention  of 
lithographers  and  draughtsmen. 

The  East  Annexe,  within  the  line  of  the 
last  named  gallery,  is  supposed  to  include 
“ Food,  cookery,  and  stimulants,”  we  presume 
for  theoretical  study  only.  In  the  South 
Central  Gallery,  running  east  and  west  parallel 
with  the  London  Street,  are  grouped  furniture, 
jewellery,  clocks,  philosophical  instruments, 
and  chemistry.  Of  the  foreign  galleries,  which 
occupy  most  of  the  space  between  this  and  the 
Central  Gallery,  one  can  only  say  that  they 
appear  to  be,  at  present,  nearly  waste  spaces. 
The  Central  Gallery  takes  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition,  and  is  well  filled  and 
in  good  order,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  to 
have  less  claim  to  the  general  title  of  the 
Exhibition  than  any  other  portion.  Numbers 
of  musical  instrument  makers,  especially  piano- 
forte makers,  have  collected  show  specimens  of 
their  make  here,  but  we  imagine  that  only  in 
a very  few  will  be  found  anything  beyond 
good  examples  of  the  ordinary  products  of  the 
trade  ; not  inventions  as  generally  understood 
Organs  of  considerable  size  by  various  makers, 
known  and  unknown,  are  to  be  found,  and  each 
claims  to  have  some  patent  speciality,  but  it  is 
only  a halfpenny  worth  of  bread  to  all  the  sack. 
Among  the  pianofortes  there  are  some  few  new 
ideas.  One  which  we  noticed  is  “ Bliithner’s  ” 
“aliquot  scaling.”  We  do  not  see  the  sense  of 
the  title,  but  the  contrivance  itself  is  ingenious 
and  worth  attention.  It  consists  in  the  addition, 
above  each  group  of  three  strings  which  are 
struck  by  the  hammer,  of  a fourth  string  tuned 
an  octave  higher  and  not  struck,  but  merely 


left  free  to  vibrate,  and  reinforcing  the  har- 

monics of  the  main  strings.  This  deserves  ; 
mention  as  a practical  application  of  the 
doctrines  of  Helmholtz,  and  of  the  modern  j 
investigations  which  he  and  Professor  Tyndall 
and  others  have  made  in  regard  to  the  physics  | 
of  musical  sound. 

Finally,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  : 
represented  in  the  South  Court,  south  of  the  ■ 
Central  Avenue.  The  main  entrance  hall  from  •: 
Exhibition-road  has  been  redecorated  by  ■ 
Messrs.  Gillow  & Son,  with  good  effect.  One  - 
other  feature  connected  with  this  Exhibition  i 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  general  walk 
round.  The  covered  way  which  the  District  : 
Railway  have  had  made  from  their  station  to-  j 
the  Exhibition  is  admirably  carried  out,  lined  1 
with  white  glazed  bricks,  and  lighted  by 
electric  light.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  : 
adjuncts  for  public  convenience  and  comfort  | 
which  we  ever  knew  a railway  company  to  > 
undertake.  It  is  quite  worth  the  penny 
charged  for  its  use,  and  we  congratulate  the  j 
Company  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
carried  out  the  work,  in  the  face  of  the  foolish  -.1 
opposition  and  outcry  which  was  made  about  it.  . 


ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  TARVER,  LECTURER  OH  THE  : 

HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

GOOD  deal  is  being  spoken  and  1 
written  just  now  about  the  style  to  > 
'Unav!  'je  a(l0Pted-  for  the  proposed  Liver-  • 
J&aBfial  pool  Cathedral,  some  advocating  one  ■ 
style  and  some  another.  Surely  this  is  quite 
unnecessary, — not  to  use  a stronger  phrase, — 
while  the  four  selected  architects  are  already  ? 
preparing  their  designs  and  have,  no  doubt,  , 
quite  made  up  their  own  minds  on  the  subject ; ; 
moreover,  such  a discussion  lays  them  open  to  : 
the  chance  of  being  twitted  with  the  adoption  ; 
of  some  of  these  gratuitous  suggestions,  should  Ij 
their  designs  contain  any  feature  or  arrange-  -J 
ment  bearing  a more  or  less  close  resemblance  a 
to  them. 

While  we  hope  that  the  successful  architect  t 
may  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  site  e 
that  can  be  found,— a point  which  is  quite  i 
open  to  discussion, — the  eminent  quartette  of  I 
competitors  may  be  safely  left  to  work  out  their  > 
respective  designs  without  interruption. 

The  public,  however,  who  are  airing  their  : 
views  on  the  subject  of  architectural  style  may,  . 
perhaps,  be  not  unprofitably  reminded  of  the  ; 
essential  meaning  of  the  word  “ style.” 

It  may  present  the  matter  in  a new  light  to  . 
state  a truism,  namely,  that  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  style  unless  all  ancient  archi-  - 
tecture  had  been  modern  when  it  was  built.  . 

The  proof  of  this  statement  is  the  entire  e 
history  of  architecture  from  its  beginning  up  . 
to  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  since  t 
which  time  certain  past  styles  have  been  i 
revived  and  initiated.  For  it  will  be  found 
that  the  style  of  any  previous  period  was  the  < 
result  of  the  knowledge  then  possessed  applied  : 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  wants  then  felt,  and  : 
that  it  is  this  very  fitness  of  the  buildings  to  < 
their  purposes,  and  the  execution  of  them  with  I 
the  best  materials  and  knowledge  then  at  , 
command,  that  constitute  that  which  we  1 
admire  under  the  title  of  “ style.” 

To  say,  therefore,  that  any  past  style  is 
entirely  appropriate  to  a building  to  be  erected  i 
in  the  present  day  is  to  admit  one  of  two 
things  : — 1st,  That  our  wants,  materials,  and  i 
knowledge  coincide  exactly  with  those  that  , 
produced  the  particular  style  that  we  prefer,  i 
and  no  other  (for  no  two  past  styles  are  1 
alike)  ; or,  2nd,  that  we  do  not  admire  that  i 
past  style  on  account  of  its  fitness  to  the  wants,  i 
materials,  and  knowledge  that  produced  it. 
The  only  thing  left  to  admire  is  its  abstract 
beauty  ; and  this  is  the  sort  of  admiration  that 
we  evince  by  imitating  sometimes  one  style 
and  sometimes  another. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
imitating  one  style  for  Civil  and  Domestic,  and 
another  style  for  Ecclesiastical  architecture, — a 
distinction  that  never  existed,  indeed,  was 
scarcely  possible, — in  any  past  age,  although 
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the  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  civil  ones. 

The  Renaissance,  even,  was  a new  birth  of 
all  art,  and  adapted  itself  to  churches  as  well 
as  to  houses. 

In.  selecting,  therefore,  as  is  so  usual,  the 
Gothic  style  for  churches,  and  the  Classic,  or 
other  styles,  for  civil  and  domestic  buildings, we 
are  doing  something  quite  different  from"  that 
which  was  done  by  those  very  people  whose 
works  we  admire. 

t The  reason  generally  given  for  adopting  the 
Gothic  style  for  churches  is  that  they°still 
have  to  fulfil  the  same  requirements  as  did 
those  which  were  built  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ; but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  95  per 
cent,  of  our  clergy  would  be  shocked  if  a 
Mediaeval  congregation  were  to  rise  from  their 
graves,  and,  under  the  direction  of  their  priest- 
hood, were  to  go  through  their  services  as  of 
old.  Indeed,  these  ghostly  visitors  would 
look  about  in  vain  for  the  numerous  side  altars 
which  even  the  remaining  percentage  of  our 
present  clergy  might  like  to  use,  but  may 
not.  J 

So  far,  therefore,  as  there  are  differences 
between  modern  and  Medieval  ritual,  there 
should  be  corresponding  differences  between 
modern  and  Mediaeval  churches,  and,  so  far  as 
such  differences  are  frankly  expressed  in  the 
buildings,  the  result  is  honest  and  modern. 

Looking,  next,  at  the  mere  appearance  of 
the  revived  styles,  we  may  ask, — Is  modern 
Gothic  as  beautiful  as  Mediaeval  architecture  ? 

In  the  hands  of  such  men  as  the  late  George 
Edmund  Street  it  very  often  is;  but  that 
must  be  because  his  sympathies  were  so  emi- 
nently Medieval,  as  shown  by  him  in  his  civil 
and  domestic  buildings,— a fact  which  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  when  taking  a broad 
view  of  his  architecture  as  a whole. 

Is  Modern  Classic  as  beautiful  as  Grecian, 
Roman,  or  Palladian  architecture  ? 

In  the  hands  of  such  men  as  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry  it  very  often  is  ; but  our  modern 
Palladian  architects  have  generally  turned  to 
Gothic  for  church  work,  and  have  shown 
therein  a want  of  complete  sympathy  with 
their  Medieval  models. 

Thus,  many  of  our  elder  architects  have 
gained  special  reputation  as  Gothic  or  Classic 
designers,  and  are  too  loyal  to  desert  the 
correct  purity  of  whichever  style  they  have 
jtaken  up ; indeed,  some  will  decline  to  touch 
any  other. 

Surely  these  purists  must  feel  the  pinch 
somewhere,  however  much  they  may  ignore  it. 

A Classic  exterior  presents  many  features  that 
: ire  uncalled  for  by  our  climate  ; while  a Gothic 
anterior  disregards  all  those  improvements  in 
icoinery  which  have  been  created  and  developed 
muring  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  amongst  which  we  as  certainly  feel 
,i‘at  home.” 

A great  architect,  who  has  unfortunately 
Biassed  away,  carried  his  treatment  of  Medieval 
iltyle  to  an  extent  quite  beyond  ordinary 
[lympathies  ; he  whose  vigorous  genius  and 
thorough  devotion  to  the  thirteenth-century 
twe  must  admire  or  confess  ourselves  unworthy 
iff  his  teaching.  Yet  few  of  us  could  feel  quite 
t ease  in  a room  whose  walls,  ceiling,  and 
iturniture  are  crowded  with  the  details  of  con- 
• truction  and  the  flood  of  Mediaeval  lore  that 
ilVilliam  Burges  poured  over  them.  So  com- 
elete  were  his  sympathies  that,  in  his  perspec- 
r ive  views,  he  would  represent  the  inmates  in 
) hirteenth-century  costume,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
birring  note  of  discord. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  advantage  of  work- 
ig  with  him  may  indeed  be  thankful  for  the 
1 isight  that  he  gave  us  into  the  very  bones  and 
i ,iarrow  of  Medueval  art,  a revival  being  far 
■ lore  instructive  when  thoroughly  grasped  than 
hen  superficially  adopted  ; but  it  remains  a 
ivival  and  nothing  more. 

Probably  the  architect  who  first  decided 
pon  adopting  and  combining  the  vigour  of  the 
lirteenth  century  with  the  internal  comfort 
1(i  dignity  of  the  eighteenth,  is  one  whose 
! tiring  disposition  has  kept  his  name  out  of 
e public  papers,  and  whom,  therefore,  it 
i ould  be  indelicate  to  mention  here  ; but  we 
ho  started  practice  early  in  the  ’sixties,  when, 

3 'rhaps,  by  his  example,  the  tide  of  revivals 


had  begun  to  ebb,  are  thus  set  free  from  party 

ties  of  Classic  or  Gothic  purism. 

Is  any  sudden  leap  into  a Victorian  style 
recommended  or  even  suggested  ? Certainly 
not.  Such  a thing  as  the  sudden  formation  of 
a true  style  has  never  been  known,  and  is  no 
more  possible  now  than  at  any  former  time. 
Every  style  represents  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  elements  of  its  predecessors,  with  the 
addition  of  such  improvements  as  were  wanted. 
Our  chief  difficulty  is  the  embarras  cle 
nchesseS'  that  we  have  to  select  from,  and 
all  that  is  urged  here  is  that  we  should  select 
and  harmoniously  combine  the  individual 
features  that  are  really  useful  to  us,  and  reject 
the  rest,  instead  of  adopting  the  collective 
features  that  constitute  any  past  style. 

In  an  important  recent  discussion,  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  said  that  “ Gothic  would 
die  hard,” — a needless  observation,  for  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  useful  elements  of  Gothic 
should  die  at  all.  Probably  mischief  has  been 
done  by  dubbing  this  modern  development  as 
the  style  of  a certain  reign,  and  thereby 
classing  it  amongst  the  revivals.  In  such, 
cases  there  is  danger  of  wild  extravagance 
amongst  thoughtless  followers  of  fashion  ; but 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  worst  results  emanate, 
not  from  architects’  offices,  but  from  the 
designing  “ departments  ” of  builders  who  per- 
suade people  to  do  without  architects,  and  of 
upholsterers  who  are  not  content  to  upholster, 
but  who,  having  caught  the  infection  of  ingle 
nooks,  plan  houses  with  an  infinity  of  nooks 
and  corners  that  are  the  despair  of  the  dusting 
housemaid,  and  are  only  fit  for  a game  of  hide^ 
and-seek  ; while  they  obfuscate  windows  with 
unnecessary  stained  glass  and  make  “features” 
of  every  fitting. 

The  public  will  soon  learn  to  discern  these 
from  the  unobtrusive  and  refined  buildings 
that  many  of  our  architects  are  producing. 
These  contain  evidences  of  having  been  built 
in  this  century,  and  in  no  previous  one.  They 
combine  the  refinements  of  Renaissance  with 
the  climatic  advantages  of  Gothic,  and  thus 
constitute  a modern  style  of  civil  and  domestic 
architecture,  now  of  about  twenty  years’ 
growth,  and  fairly  suited  to  our  wants. 

Having  brought  the  subject  to  this  point, 
the  next  question  is  whether  any  advantage  is 
to  be  obtained  by  applying  this  modern  style  to 
our  churches  ; thus  repeating  that  which  was 
done  in  all  past  ages,  except  that  in  them  both 
branches  were  developed  simultaneously; 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  this 
was  so  as  regards  the  Gothic  styles,  by  a very 
short  review  of  them.  Beginning  with  the 
round-arched  Gothic  or  Norman  style,  would 
any  one  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  calling 
the  “Jews’  House”  at  Lincoln  an  obvious 
example  of  this  style  ? The  form  of  the  arches, 
the  section  of  the  mouldings,  and  all  the 
details,  are  the  very  same  that  we  find  in 
hundreds  of  churches  of  the  same  period  ; yet 
no  one  would  mistake  this  house  for  a church  ; 
the  general  arrangement  of  its  facade  being 
quite  different  from  that  required  in  a church. 

In  the  next  style,  the  Transition  from  Norman 
to  Early  English,  we  may  see,  in  the  hall  of  Oak- 
ham Castle,  couplet  windows  that  we  should 
assign  to  the  period  if  found  in  a church,  and 
yet  there  is  a distinction  between  this  hall  and 
the  somewhat  later  but  similarly  planned 
church  at  Skelton.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Penshurst  Hall  presents  window  tracery  clearly 
belonging  to  that  period,  yet  a glance  at  the 
position  and  surroundings  cf  these  windows 
dispels  the  notion  of  their  belonging  to  a 
church.  Somewhat  later  examples  present  the 
externally  square-headed  windows  that  some 
people  consider  peculiar  to  domestic  architec- 
ture, yet  there  is  no  want  of  examples  of  them 
in  churches,  Tideswell  having  even  chancel 
windows  of  this  form.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, which,  being  the  most  recent  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  presents  the  largest  number  of 
surviving  examples,  the  universal  character  of 
the  details  in  all  kinds  of  buildings  extends 
not  only  to  the  stone  and  brickwork,  but  to 
the  fittings  and  furniture,  and  yet  bears 
evidence  of  fitness  to  the  several  purposes 
required. 

No  doubt,  these  numerous  examples  of. 
fifteenth-century  woodwork  inspired  the  first ; 


Gothic  revivalists  with  the  fashion  and  passion 
for  Tudor  dwellings  that  had  all  the  weight  of 
precedent  wherewith  to  awe  the  public,  who 
were  therefore  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  carved 
joinery,  in  order  to  be  completely  correct  in 
their  interior  fittings,  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
cost  of  carrying  Gothic  work  thus  completely 
through  a dwelling-house  that  we  owe  the 
escape  to  the  more  easily-worked  mouldings  of 
the  eighteenth  century  for  panelling,  &c. 

Thus  a more  modern  and  homely  feeling  has 
come  to  pervade  the  interiors  of  our  houses  ; 
our  windows  have  become  square-headed  or 
slightly-curved,  instead  of  pointed  ; and,  on 
going  out  of  doors  to  see  the  effect,  we  have 
added  a few  more  details  of  the  modern 
manner,  and  so,  by  degrees,  the  dissolving 
view  is  changing  to  a domestic  style  of  our 
own  from  the  less  suitable  Gothic,  and  civil 
architecture  is  following  suit. 

Now,  is  there  anything  in  the  Gothic  style 
equally  or  in  any  degree  unsuited  to  our 
churches  ? Our  leading  church  architects 
would  appear  to  think  not ; for,  although  they 
have,  like  the  rest  of  us,  adopted  the  modern 
style  for  their  civil  and  domestic  work, 
they  use  Gothic  in  their  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. 

Why  is  this  ? Probably  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  to  be  obtained  from  our  clients.  It 
is  they  who  shudder  when  any  wandering  from 
precedent  is  suggested,  and  it  is  with  them,  and 
especially  the  clergy,  that  it  rests  to  tell  us 
fearlessly  what  they  want,  j ust  as  they  would 
in  asking  us  to  carry  out  their  ideas  in  the 
arrangement  of  a house  plan. 

It  is  said  that  the  plan  of  the  Greek  Temple, 
that  marvellous  thing  of  beauty  that  appears 
in  a complete  form  in  the  first  known  example 
at  Corinth,  was  dictated  by  the  priests,  who 
then  handed  their  instructions  over  to  their 
architects  to  supply  the  requisite  skill  in 
construction  and  the  eye  for  beauty  of 
form. 

Our  clergy  are  specially  deficient  in  the 
matter  of  painting  and  sculpture,  screening 
themselves  behind  the  advice  of  Mr.  So-and- 
So,  the  eminent  church  architect  (especially 
when  they  want  to  go  a little  “higher”  than 
those  who  differ  from  them),  and  here  Mediaeval 
archaeology  is  allowed  to  exercise  full  sway. 
The  Media1  val  artists  did  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  archaeology,— we  should  know 
nothing  about  the  costume  of  their  day  if  they 
had  done  so.  The  subjects  and  the  truths 
embodied  in  them  of  course  remain,  and  the 
clergy  should  be  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  them,  as  part  of  their  teaching,  leaving  us 
to  express  them  in  our  modern  language  by 
brush  or  chisel. 

In  matters  of  plan  the  clergy  can  surely 
know  better  than  any  one  else  what  is  suitable 
to  their  requirements. 

There  are  some  to  whom  the  sermon  is  the 
chief  event  in  the  service.  It  is  not  for  archi- 
tects to  say  whether  this  is  desirable  or  not ; 
but,  if  it  be,  why  do  the  clergy  of  this  school  so 
often  make  themselves  and  their  congregation 
martyrs  to  a three-aisled  Gothic  church  with 
neck-twisting  side  galleries  ? If  they  will 
instruct  the  architect  to  give  them  a good 
auditorium,  as  distinct  from  a lecture-theatre 
as  are  the  respective  purposes  of  each  building, 
he  will  not  fail  to  produce  a suitable  result. 
He  will,  probably,  not  altogether  expel  pillars, 
in  the  shadow  of  which  a sinner  can  feel  that 
he  is  in  God’s  house,  and  pour  out  his  soul 
unnoticed  by  the  congregation. 

Or  the  clergyman  may  like  a large  free  open 
space,  in  the  centre  of  which  not  the  pulpit  but 
the  choir  may  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation,  and  all  lift  their  voices  in 
unison. 

Others  regard  the  mere  presence  in  church 
for  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  as 
sufficient  ; to  these  a large  proportion  of 
pillars  and  piers  will  be  no  objection. 

There  may  be  other  views  of  church  planning 
not  yet  dreamed  of  by  laymen,  but  which  the 
clergy  might  recommend  as  the  result  of 
experience  ; that  is,  by  carefully  noting  the 
advantage  and  defects  of  every  church  in  which 
they  happen  to  conduct  service.  They  might 
draw  up  an  outline  list  of  rules  and  fill  them 
in  at  their  clerical  meetings,  and  avoid  saying 
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a word  to  any  architect  on  the  subject  while 
doing  so  * 

Many  of  these  points  are  already  laid  down 
in  the  printed  suggestions  of  the  church  build- 
ing societies  ; but  it  seems  to  be  now  time  to 
revise  them,  and  to  omit  the  advice  to  copy 
Mediaeval  styles.  Although  this  advice  was 
the  best  that  could  have  been  given  as  a re- 
action from  the  Greek  revival,  it  must  have 
fostered  the  hyper  - archaeological  zeal  for 
restoration  which  most  people  now  admit  to 
have  been  overdone,  and  which  has  led  to  such 
astonishing  evidence  as  the  following,  given  by 
a witnesss  in  regard  to  Westminster  Hall. 
He  defended  the  windows  in  the  proposed 
restoration  (or  whatever  word  beginning  with 
“ re  ” should  be  employed),  he  admitted  that 
they  would  be  too  small  to  light  the  rooms, 
and  he  suggested  that  they  should  be  supple- 
mented by  unseen  skylights  ! When  we  find 
this  sort  of  advice  gravely  offered  to  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  high 
time  to  claim  our  liberty  to  build  what  we 
want  in  our  own  manner. 

The  model  of  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  the 
western  adjunct  to  Westminster  Hall  opens 
up  a new  era  in  the  art  of  restoration,  and 
appears  to  exactly  hit  off  what  is  required  in 
that  delightful  study. 

That  the  archaeological  knowledge  possessed 
by  many  architects  and  amateurs  should  be 
wasted,  and  bear  no  fruit,  would  be  a thousand 
pities,  and  here  we  have  the  most  legitimate 
means  of  displaying  that  knowledge  and  of 
affording  profitable  instruction  to  the  public  by 
showing  them  what  any  imperfect  ancient 
building  looked  like  at  any  particular  past 
period. 

No  vast  sums  of  money  need  be  soaked  in 
the  greedy  sponge  of  “ restoration  ” ; but  a far 
more  modest  expenditure  in  canvas  and  paint, 
in  the  hands  of  such  cunning  artists  as  those 
who  executed  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch’s  “ Old  London 
Street  ” and  the  model  in  question,  will  give 
all  the  necessary  effect. 

Let  such  models  be  prepared,  under  archi- 
tects’ advice,  and  be  harmlessly  applied  to  our 
unrestored  churches  throughout  the  land,  and 
be  left  up  for  a few  months  and  duly  photo- 
graphed, and  a new  branch  of  trade  will  have 
been  started  ; while  the  buildings  themselves 
may  await  in  safety  such  solid  repairs  or  addi- 
tions as  the  actual  wants  of  each  case  may 
require. 

We  know  the  delight  of  contemplating 
genuine  old  work,  and  the  beautiful  and  honest 
manner  in  which  the  problems  have  been 
solved ; we  watch  with  deep  interest  the 
gradual  changes  from  one  style  to  the  next ; 
we  are  even  more  excited  in  noticing  different 
styles  in  the  same  building,  and  in  assigning 
to  each  its  proper  date,  and  we  only  want 
sufficient  faith  in  our  own  day  to  leave  to 
posterity  an  equally  unmistakable  stamp  on 
our  architecture. 

Individual  personal  character  there  is  in  the 
churches  of  our  best  architects,  and  this  would 
come  out  all  the  more  strongly  in  the  solution 
of  fresh  problems,  while  the  setting  of  these 
problems  would  not  drive  clients  to  these  few, 
but  to  any  skilled  architect  who  can  work  to 
instructions. 

The  clergy  would,  we  trust,  be  too  conserva- 
tive to  give  up  any  well-established  arrange- 
ment, and  the  architects  would  be  too  con- 
servative to  ignore  the  glorious  lessons  of  the 
past,  and  they  would  do  as  their  forerunners 
did,  and  not  ivhat  they  did. 
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S usual,  on  private  view  day,  people 
were  to  be  heard  grumbling  that 
this  was  “ the  worst  Academy  they 
had  ever  seen,”  a pessimist  view 


Serious  Fires  in  London.  — To  the 

destruction  of  the  “ Japanese  Village  ” at 
Knightsbridge  on  Saturday  last,  we  refer  in 
another  column.  Another  very  serious  fire 
occurred  on  Wednesday  morning,  in  Oxford- 
street,  when  the  extensive  workshops  of  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Graham  were  destroyed  by  fire. 


which  is  repeated  annually  during  the  first 
week  of  the  exhibition.  The  exhibition  is,  in 
fact,  a good,  but  not  a brilliant  or  a striking  one. 
The  absence  of  any  work  of  the  first  import- 
ance by  the  President  makes  a considerable 
gap  ; and  the  presence  on  the  line  of  an  un- 
usual number  of  utterly  ridiculous  paintings 
by  certain  old  Academicians,  who  ought  to  be 
plainly  told,  even  for  their  own  sakes,  that 
they  are  making  themselves  and  the  Academy 
a laughing-stock,  no  doubt  tend  to  intensify 
the  ill-humour  of  the  disaffected  visitor.  But 
there  is  plenty  of  good  work,  for  all  that. 

Mr.  Tadema  has  distanced  all  former 
achievements  in  painting  the  texture  and  lights 
on  marble  in  his  “ Reading  from  Homer”  (276), 
in  which  the  figures  also  are  of  more  interest 
and  beauty  than  is  sometimes  the  case  in  his 
works.  The  slight  glimmer  of  transmitted 
light  on  the  under-side  of  the  marble  seat, 
where  its  edge  turns  over,  is  a marvel  of 
minute  realism,  a positive  pleasure  to  look  at, 
though  one  always  feels  a regret  that  the 
possessor  of  such  marvellous  technical  power 
seems  unable  to  infuse  more  spiritual  interest 
into  his  paintings.  However,  there  are 
“ diversities  of  gifts.”  By  the  way,  is  the 
curve  of  the  seat  quite  true,  on  the  right, 
where  it  is  intercepted  by  the  reader  and  his 
chair.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  two 
sections  of  the  curve,  if  produced,  would  meet 
quite  truly,  a point  for  criticism  in  a painting 
in  which  technique  plays  so  important  a 
part. 

Mr.  Millais’s  principal  work,  “ The  Ruling 
Passion  ” (212),  is  an  admirable  painting,  a 
little  deficient  in  interest.  The  dying  orni- 
thologist (or  taxidermist  is  he  ? it  is  not  quite 
apparent  which),  still  admiring  his  birds,  is 
pathetic  with  a sort  of  work-a-day  pathos  ; the 
face  of  the  old  man  looks  as  if  it  had  somehow 
come  out  of  the  pages  of  Dickens  ; but  the 
idea  is  somewhat  prosaic  for  an  important 
painting.  The  family  grouped  round  his  sofa 
include  various  figures, — a woman,  young 
children,  and  an  older  girl, — painted  in  the 
artist’s  best  manner  ; the  whole  picture  is  a 
little  low  in  colour,  the  plumage  of  the  dead 
birds  forming  the  only  decisive  colour  ; and  we 
may  suspect  that  the  final  turn  given  to  the 
subject,  making  the  dying  man  a bird-fancier, 
was  in  order  to  get  in  some  bright  colour  in 
this  way.  It  seems  pretty  obvious  that  the 
immediate  point  and  title  of  Mr.  Millais’s 
pictures  are  not  uufrequently  determined  in  this 
way,  a parte  jwst,  and  that  the  actual  title  of 
the  picture  is  an  afterthought ; and  that  is 
hardly  the  way  to  produce  pictures  that  will 
interest  a spectator  deeply. 

How  much  stronger,  for  example,  is  the 
intellectual  interest  of  such  a picture  as  Mr. 
Orchardson’s  “Salon  of  Madame  Rucamier ” 
(172),  apart  from  questions  of  technique. 
Here  there  is  a real  concentrated  effort  to  do 
a thing  which  is  worth  employing  the  best 
power  of  painting  on,  to  make  a remark- 
able phase  of  human  society  live  again.  There 
is  a raison  d'etre  for  such  a picture.  There  are 
many  pictures,  by  very  able  painters,  in  the 
Academy  which  seem  to  have  no  raison  d’etre. 
Mr.  Orchardson’s  is  a large  work  in  his  peculiar 
manner,  very  effectively  composed.  The  young 
hostess,  in  white,  is  seated  on  a sofa,  conspicuous 
as  the  centre  of  a group  on  the  right,  whose 
attention  is  directed  to  her  ; these  include 
Bernadotte,  Metternich,  and  Fouche.  To  the 
left  is  another  group,  just  sufficiently  connected 
with  the  rest  in  regard  to  grouping,  but  severed 
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in  action  and  attention  ; 


a group  conversing  in 


a desultory  manner  together  before  taking  their 
turn  round  the  queen  of  the  mansion.  Among 
these  are  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Talleyrand^ 
Brillat-Savarin,  &c.,  and  the  calm  face  of 
Canova  is  seen  in  the  background.  Madame 
Recamier’s  manner  and  expression  seem  a 
little  deficient  in  esprit.  A quotation  given  in 
the  catalogue  speaks  of  “ the  repose  of  her 
manner,”  which  is,  perhaps,  what  the  painter 
| has  aimed  at,  but  we  do  not  think  her  quite 


a success.  The  character  and  individuality  of 

the  men  are  admirably  brought  out. 

Sir  F.  Leighton’s  principal  contribution  is 
“ Music,  a Frieze  ” (344),  apparently  a com- 
panion to  the  composition  entitled  “ The 
Dance,”  which  he  has  previously  exhibited.  In 
the  centre  is  a golden-robed  Apollo  under  a 
canopy ; various  groups  of  singers  and  listeners 
recede  from  this  on  either  hand  ; the  colour  of 
the  whole  is  very  rich  and  fine,  more  so  than 
in  “ The  Dance,”  but  the  plain  thin  column 
shafts,  painted  dark  blue,  convey  to  the  archi- 
tectural eye  a rather  incongruous  suggestion 
of  cast  iron.  Among  the  President’s  other 
contributions  are  a very  pleasing  half-length  of 
a modern  young  lady  (194),  with,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  idealising  in  the  texture  of  the 
face,  which,  like  others  by  the  same  hand, 
seems  hardly  made  of  mere  earthly  flesh,  and 
a charming  portrait  of  “ The  Lady  Sibyl 
Primrose”  (281),  the  little  daughter  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  whose  sister  is  painted  by  Mr. 
Millais  as  “The  Lady  Peggy  Primrose”  (275): 
the  two  almost  infantine  figures  make  a 
charming  pair,  illustrative  of  the  styles  of  two 
great  painters  in  the  treatment  of  children’s 
portraits, — a human  parallel  and  an  artistic 
contrast  at  the  same  time. 

Among  the  three  or  four  nude  studies  of 
importance  the  finest,  to  our  thinking,  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  which  will  be  least  looked  at, 
partly  owing  to  its  less  favourable  position  ; 
this  is  Mr.  John  Collier’s  “Circe”  (810),  which 
shows  the  goddess  seated  on  the  grass  with  her 
back  to  the  spectator  and  her  arm  round  a 
tiger  lying  by  her.  In  one  sense  the  picture 
would  be  far  more  effective  if  the  painter  had 
put  some  more  ideal  surroundings  than  his 
ordinary  scene  of  grass  lawn  and  plantation  ; 
he  should  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  a kind 
of  enchanted  land  ; as  it  is,  he  is  too  prosaic  ; 
it  is  as  if  one  took  a turn  round  the  environs 
of  an  English  country-house  and  came  on  a 
member  of  the  family  sitting  naked  on  the 
damp  grass  with  a tiger  by  her  side.  The 
situation  is  improbable  and  chilly  ; and  there 
is  no  look  of  “ Circe  ” in  the  side-face  turned 
towards  us.  In  fact,  of  course  the  picture  is 
painted  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  artist’s 
power  of  painting  a woman  and  a tiger  ; but 
why  could  not  he  call  it  “Woman  and  Tiger,” 
instead  of  pretending  to  represent  Circe,  that 
wild  conception  of  the  old  Greek  mind,  the 
realisation  of  which  would  demand  the  highest 
imaginative  power  a painter  could  put  into- 
his  work  ? Apart  from  this,  the  figure  is  a 
remarkable  success,  both  in  drawing,  colour, 
and  that  suggestion  of  the  framework  under- 
lying the  outer  forms  of  the  body,  without 
spoiling  their  soft  lines,  which  is  the  triumph 
of  nude  painting.  It  was  for  Mr.  Collier’s 
benefit,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Mr. 
Tadema’s  “ sculptor’s  model  ” was  painted  ; and 
the  older  artist  may  be  proud  of  his  pupil. 
Mr.  Povnter’s  large  version  of  “Diadumen6” 
(a  name  suggested  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
in  the  same  attitude  as  the  “ Diadumenos  ” of 
Polycleitos,  tying  a fillet  round  her  forehead), 
hangs  in  the  centre  of  Gallery  IY.  (322),  and 
is  a monumental  and  almost  sculpturesque 
figure,  in  the  midst  of  very  elaborate  architec- 
tural surroundings.  The  figure  itself  is  a 
model  of  realistic  (not  idealised)  symmetry  ; 
the  texture  of  the  flesh  a trifle  hard,  perhaps 
to  emphasise  the  monumental  idea  and  assi- 
milate the  figure  a little  with  its  architectural 
surroundings.  We  could  have  wished  there 
were  a little  more  interest  and  beauty  in  the 
face  : it  is  a fine,  a learned,  but  hardly  a very 
attractive  work  ; in  this  sense  the  smaller  edi- 
tion last  year  was  perhaps  superior  to  it.  Mr. 
Calderon’s  “ Andromeda  ” (295)  seems  evi- 
dently intended  as  a kind  of  companion  to  his 
“Venus”  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  last  year;  it 
is  a most  bold  attempt  in  contrasts  of  colour ; on 
the  right  a dark  blue  sea,  the  very  deepest  blue 
that  you  possibly  venture  to  paint  the  sea  ; then 
a great  splash  of  the  whitest  spray,  then  the 
figure  of  Andromeda  draped  below  the  waist, 
and  behind  her  white  body  a thick  mass  of 
dark  hair  blown  wildly  about  by  the  same 
wind  that  blows  the  mass  of  spray  up  : the 
combination  is  truly  a bold  and  striking  one, 
and  the  head  and  figure  very  finely  painted. 
Yet  here,  again,  we  miss  what  we  really  want 
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from  a painter  of  an  ideal  subject.  Mr. 
Calderon  is  far  more  ideal  than  Mr.  Collier  ; 
but  still  there  is  nothing  in  the  face  of  his 
Andromeda  of  the  agony  of  the  struggle 
between  the  fear  of  immediate  and  terrible 
death  and  consciousness  of  a great  self- 
sacrifice  ; she  might  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
tide  while  bathing,  and  looking  out  for  a boat, 
except  for  the  chains  ; so  that  the  picture  fails 
of  what  should  have  been  its  highest  motif. 
This  is  a trifle,  however,  to  the  absurd  incon- 
gruity of  Mr.  A.  Moore’s  figure,  called  “ White 
Hydrangea”  (356).  Except  when  the  nude 
figure  is  palpably  and  obviously  a study,  it 
expects  to  be  idealised,  and  many  of  Mr. 
Moore’s  pictures  are  purely  ideal.  But  this 
figure  is  so  exactly  the  type  of  a modern  society 
young  lady,  and  so  exceedingly  realistic  in  her 
tripping  walk,  that  there  is  a kind  of  ludicrous 
impropriety  about  it ; it  is  as  if  we  were 
sitting  in  a rather  assthetic  drawing-room,  and 
the  young  lady  of  the  house  suddenly  tripped 
in,  with  a little  conventional  simper  on  her 
face,  and  an  unfortunate  but  entirely  innocent 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  she  had  nothing 
on  but  her  cap.  But  the  climax  of  prosaic 
treatment  of  the  nude  is  reached  by  Mr. 
Calderon  in  his  smaller  work,  “The  Woodland 
Spring”  (940),  which  seems  to  represent  a 
plump  country  girl  who  is  catching  cold  by 
sitting  out  naked  on  the  bank  of  a brook  ; and 
to  this  the  artist  appends  Milton’s  couplet, — 

“ Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream. 

In  summer  eve  by  haunted  stream  ” ! ! 

Do  they  really  ? If  some  painters  were  a little 
bit  more  of  poets,  they  would  know  better 
than  to  perpetrate  such  absurdities. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  successful 
paintings  in  the  whole  collection  has  been 
relegated  to  the  last  room,  “The  Norman 
Archipelago”  (1,106),  by  Mr.  Brett.  The  I 
general  character  of  this  work  will  be  under- 
stood when  we  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
painter’s  large  blue  pictures  ; an  expanse  of 
sunlit  sea  with  crags  and  islands  in  strong 
light ; but  though  the  type  has  been  repeated 
rather  often,  the  work  seems  to  grow  in  power 
and  completeness  with  each  repetition.  This 
picture  is  superior  to  “ Britannia’s  Realm,”  of 
which  it  rather  reminds  one,  in  that  it  shows 
more  delicate  atmospheric  effect  in  the  dis- 
tances ; as  a representation  of  what  the  painter 
means  to  represent,  it  is  a splendid  success,  and  in 
this  kind  of  power  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr.  Tadema 
alone  can  be  paired  together.  Each  is  some- 
what restricted  in  his  range,  each  is  completely 
successful  within  it,  and  both  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  wider  range  with 
less  perfect  execution,  or  whether  such  perfect 
achievement  is  not  enough  to  atone  for  a 
restriction  of  power. 

One  landscape  alone  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt 
appears,  and  that  badly  hung ; three,  we 
believe,  were  sent,  and  when  we  look  at  some 
of  the  monstrous  things  by  Academicians 
which  occupy  central  places  on  the  walls,  and 
consider  what  Mr.  Hunt’s  quality  is,  the  fact 
of  the  refusal  of  two  works  by  such  an  artist 
1 seems  really  nothing  short  of  disgraceful  to 
I those  concerned  with  the  admission  of  pictures. 

The  one  painting  by  which  this  finest  of  our 
i contemporary  landscape  artists  is  allowed  to 
be  represented  is  entitled  “ Bright  October” 
i (756),  and  is  a scene  in  a lovely  secluded  glen, 
with  pools  of  water ; a scene  which  he  has  painted 
i before,  if  we  remember  rightly,  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  picture  has  Mr.  Hunt’s 
! usual  refined  and  poetic  feeling,  and  total 
; absence  of  mere  paintiness ; but  in  the  corner 
position  in  which  it  is  hung,  the  light  falls  on 
it  in  such  a way  as  to  rob  it  of  much  of  its 
lustre,  and  interfere  with  its  delicate  effects. 

I Perhaps  the  only  other  work  of  the  landscape 
i order  which  we  should  class  with  that  of  Mr. 

■ Brett  and  Mr.  Hunt  is  the  powerful  seapiece  by 
Mr.  H.  Moore,  “TheNewhaven  Packet”  (533), 
so  called  for  distinction,  as  the  packet  is 
l merely  a distant  object,  the  subject  being  the 
“ swinging  waters  ” (the  phrase  is  Matthew 
i Arnold’s)  of  the  sea,  shown  in  a style  to  which 
Mr.  Moore  has  accustomed  us,  but  which  he 
has  never  illustrated  better  than  in  this  work. 
The  difference  between  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr. 
Moore  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Hunt  on  the 


other,  is  that  they  each  have  one  especial  effect 
which  they  have  worked  up  to  perfection  ; Mr. 
Hunt’s  speciality  is  that  he  has  no  speciality  in 
dealing  with  nature  ; his  pictures  are  on  no 
fixed  model,  and  in  this  point  he  stands  alone 
among  many  English  landscape-painters  since 
Turner. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  leading  works  of 
the  year,  and  will  mention  briefly  some  others 
in  another  number. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  PARIS 
SALON. 

HRCHITECTURE  is  represented  at 
the  Salon  of  1885  by  169  artists, 
whose  exhibits  comprise  187  numbers 
in  the  catalogue.  There  were  162 
exhibitors  in  this  class  last  year,  and,  in  1 872, 
just  after  the  war,  there  were  only  48.  How- 
ever insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
paintings,  this  progress  shows  that  here,  as  in 
other  branches  of  art,  the  flood  swells  and  rises 
continually. 

This  ascending  movement,  which  generalises 
what  was  formerly  only  the  small  domain  of  a 
few,  is  most  perceptible  among  the  painters. 
Architecture  is  a difficult  art,  exacting  varied 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  a special  apprentice- 
ship, which  discourages  young  people  from 
taking  to  it.  It  is  almost  a science  ; never  an 
art  of  mere  enjoyment.  One  cannot  make 
architecture  a pastime,  though  Paris  swarms 
with  amateur  artists,  for  whom  the  clay 
or  the  pencil  forms  an  innocent  distraction, 
and  whose  supreme  ambition  is  to  figure  in 
the  Salon  alongside  of  eminent  masters. 

Yet  architecture  demands,  in  reality,  more 
imagination  than  other  arts.  It  has  not,  like 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  resource  of  models 
and  of  the  expression  of  special  sentiments. 
Its  guides  are  harmony,  order,  and  taste  ; 
and,  if  endeavouring  to  express  through 
certain  forms  the  idea  of  the  beautiful,  it  must 
combine  and  develop  these  forms  according  to 
precise  rules  and  proportions.  Thus  it  offers 
to  the  general  public  apparently  dry  and  dull 
details,  which  leave  them  indifferent  or  even 
drive  them  to  the  galleries  of  sculpture  or  of 
genre  for  the  dramatic  interpretation  of  senti- 
ments or  facts  interesting  to  the  sight  and 
perception.  And  this  is  why  every  year 
the  rooms  devoted  to  architecture,  and  which 
are  always  placed  at  the  furthest  extremity  of 
the  Salon , are  isolated  and  deserted,  while  in 
an  adjoining  gallery  loungers  crowd  around 
pictures  whose  superficial  and  sensational 
merit  fills  them  with  idle  admiration. 

As  usual,  monumental  architecture  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  Salon,  while  private 
architecture  hardly  shows  its  head.  This  is 
easily  understood,  for  the  annual  Salon  tempts 
only  the  young  architects.  Those  who  have 
already  made  a name  have  no  more  leisure  for 
entering  upon  useless  combats,  since  they  have 
attained  the  summit  of  their  ambition.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a great  difference  among 
painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  who,  what- 
ever their  position  of  fame  or  notoriety,  do  not 
hesitate  to  encourage  their  young  confreres  by 
their  emulation  and  example.  In  architecture, 
on  the  contrary,  the  artists  who  are  already 
known,  absorbed  by  their  work  and  by  the 
exigences  of  their  profession,  desert  the  field  ; 
and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  you  will  find 
nothing  here  but  the  works  of  pupils  in  the 
competitions  in  the  “ Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  ” or 
the  “Envois  de  Rome,”  which  naturally  have  for 
their  object  monumental  architecture,  especially 
of  the  Classic  variety. 

These  various  causes,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  projects  have  been  executed, 
explain  the  small  number  of  the  designs  having 
relation  to  civil  architecture  in  its  usual 
application,  we  mean  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  &c.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
we  find  here  and  there  some  restorations  of  old 
manor-houses  rebuilt  in  a naive  fashion,  or 
some  modern  constructions  without  originality 
or  style,  almost  all  built  for  the  same  patron 
and  revealing  on  the  part  of  their  authors  a 
forced  subordination  to  the  vulgar  taste  of  the 
proprietor. 

One  cannot  too  much  encourage  architects 


who  exhibit  designs  which  are  conceived  apart 
from  the  conventions  of  the  schools  and  out  of 
the  usual  professional  groove.  This  praise  is 
merited  by  M.  Auburtin,  pupil  of  the  lamented 
Constant  Dufeux,  who  sends  plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  a private  hotel  which  is  being  built 
from  his  design  as  No.  36,  Rue  d’Assas  ; the 
brick  facades  are  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIII., 
elegant  without  pretension,  well  studied,  and 
of  good  decorative  effect.  We  do  not  like  so 
much  the  villa  which  the  same  artist  has  con- 
structed by  the  sea-side  at  Benzeval,  the  rustic 
over  - ornamentation  of  which  repeats  itself 
pretty  uniformly  along  all  the  Normandy 
coast. 

It  required  rather  more  courage  for  M.  Fivaz 
to  exhibit,  among  such  Classic  surroundings, 
a project  for  a restaurant.  The  one  of  which 
we  speak  is  to  be  erected  in  proximity  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  the  most  elegant  quarter 
of  Paris,  and  the  architecture  is  gay  and  the 
aspect  bright  and  cheerful,  as  it  should  be  for 
that  locality  ; which  is  why  we  give  it  a place 
in  the  very  restricted  catalogue  of  Edifices 
prives.  Here,  however,  is  the  essence  of 
“ private  architecture,”  given  us  by  M.  Lemenil, 
in  the  plans  and  elevations  of  houses  built  for 
the  “Compagnie  des  Immeubles”  of  the  Mon- 
ceau  estate,  Rue  de  Logelbach.  If  the  interior 
arrangements  are  comfortable  and  well  ordered 
for  domestic  use,  one  may,  at  least,  criticise  the 
architectural  uniformity  of  the  facades,  all  the 
mansions  resembling  each  other  in  nearly  every 
detail,  an  unpleasing  sequel  to  what  used  to 
be  called  the  Haussmanisation  of  the  new 
streets  under  the  Second  Empire,  so  many  rows 
of  enormous  barracks  without  character  of  any 
kind.  This  reproach  is  the  more  emphasised  in 
consideration  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is 
one  largely  inhabited  by  artists,  and  distin- 
guished for  its  happy  and  picturesque  mixture 
of  styles  of  all  countries  and  epochs.  Is  not 
this,  at  all  events,  better  than  that  cold,  rigid, 
perspective  of  houses,  all  the  same  height, 
which  gives  such  monotony  to  the  important 
new  streets  of  Paris  ? 

Besides  these  essentially  Parisian  construc- 
tions, we  may  mention  a design  for  a school, 
by  M.  Hugues,  for  the  town  of  Azeu ; the 
“ Caserne  de  Sapeurs-pompiers  ” by  M.  Cali- 
naud,  and  the  design  for  a lyde  by  M.  Baudot, 
who  treats  the  building  a little  too  much  like  a 
hospital. 

Among  the  civil  buildings  exhibited,  we 
may  mention  the  new  Palais  de  Justice  con- 
structed at  Meaux  by  M.  Camus,  of  which  the 
interior  dispositions  are  well  conceived,  but 
which  externally  wants  amplitude  and  ele- 
vation. The  Ionic  order  of  the  peristyle 
supports  a poor  entablature,  behind  which  rises 
a meagre  dome.  The  Mairie,  which  M. 
Bernard  proposes  to  raise  in  the  Tenth  Arron- 
dissement  of  Paris,  on  the  site  of  the  St.  Lazare 
prison,  deserves  mention  also.  We  do  not  like- 
so  much  the  design  for  a town- hall  which  M. 
Paul  Normand  has  prepared  for  Chesterfield 
(England)  ; and  M.  Rives’s  Theatre  for  Mar- 
seilles satisfies  us  still  less,  with  its  overgrown 
ornament  and  its  facade  smothered  in  sculp- 

As  to  the  hot-baths  establishment  with  which 
M.  Depasse  wishes  to  gratify  the  Pyrenees ; 
as  to  the  establishment  for  Baths  on  the  Seine 
projected  by  M.  Le  Roy  ; as  for  (lastly)  the 
Indo-Chinese  architecture  inspired  by  the  Eden 
Theatre,  which  MM.  Hugo  and  Roux  wish  to 
inflict  on  the  “ Association  Internationale  du 
Congo,”  we  can  only  confess  our  inability  to 
comprehend  these  “Fantaisiesabracadabrantes,  ’ 
without  style,  intention,  or  taste. 

In  the  department  of  monumental  archi- 
tecture the  exhibition  is  infinitely  more 
interesting.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  room 
there  rises  the  large  model  of  the  monument 
to  Gambetta,  of  which  the  Builder  has  already 
given  a description.  The  rest  of  that  room  is 
in  some  sort  consecrated  to  this  leading  work, 
of  which  the  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and 
mouldings  have  been  drawn  by  M.  Boileau. 
the  architect.  The  general  appearance  of  it  is 
of  a grand  character  ; though  a little  heavy, 
perhaps,  the  monument  is  very  decorative  in 
character,  but  the  principal  figure,  of  which 
this  is  the  apotheosis,  is  in  no  way  monu- 
mental,  neither  in  aspect  nor  in  costume. 
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M.  Nenot,  who  exhibits  his  design  for  the 
monument  to  Victor  Emanuel,  is  the  victim, 
or,  we  might  say,  the  hero  of  a misfortune 
which  has°rendered  him  the  greatest  service 
in  bringing  him  while  still  young  into  full 
recognition.  It  is  well  known  that  after 
having  been  chosen  as  the  most  worthy  in  the 
competition  for  the  Victor  Emanuel  monu- 
ment, he  was  subsequently  excluded  because 
he  was  a Frenchman.  But  his  design  was 
purchased  nevertheless,  and  M.  Nenot  exhibits 
it  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  which  it  belongs.  The  design,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  the  author,  should  have 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian at  Rome.  It  comprises  a semicircular 
portico  enclosing  a triumphal  arch  which 
recalls  that  of  Constantine,  and  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  two  quadrigas  in  bronze.  The 
porticos  terminate  on  each  side  in  pavilions, 
also  surmounted  with  quadrigas.  At  the  centre 
of  the  semicircle,  a column  carrying  the  statue 
of  the  king  rises  over  a basement  adorned  with 
statues  representing  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy.  Four  fountains  arranged  in  front  of  the 
porticos  complete  the  decorative  elements  of 
the  design. 

In  the  same  room,  two  projects  by  M. 
Formig6  attract  special  attention.  The  crema- 
torium, which  the  Municipal  Council  wish  to 
confer  on  Paris,  is  a design  well  studied,  of 
a severe  character,  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
destination  of  the  edifice.  A surbase,  decorated 
with  arcades,  supports  a monument,  the  door 
of  which  opens  between  two  immense  bronze 
lamps.  The  upper  portion  is  decorated  with 
garlands  and  funeral  wreaths,  and  crowned  by 
a dome,  on  a surbase  of  masonry,  with  a tall 
pyramidal  chimney  on  either  side.  The  same 
artist  exhibits  a sketch  for  a monument  of  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  for  erection  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  It  shows  a large  surbase,  to  which 
access  is  given  by  stairs  on  each  face.  At  the 
four  angles  are  equestrian  groups,  which  form 
the  terminations  of  a balustrade,  with  antique 
tripods  at  intervals.  On  the  platform  thus 
formed  is  a rounded  drum  or  socle,  adorned 
with  statues,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  clothed 
with  bas-reliefs.  On  this  is  a circular  loggia, 
open  on  the  four  faces,  within  which  is  the 
altar  of  “ La  Patrie.”  Each  opening  forms  an 
arcade  framed  between  obelisks,  decorated 
with  allegorical  sculpture  in  alto-relief.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  a dome,  surmounted  by 
a group  symbolising  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity. 

The  competition  designs  of  the  licole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  the  work  of  the  students  at 
Rome,  as  already  observed,  occupy  a consider- 
able place  iu  the  Salon.  Among  the  first  we 
find  the  designs  for  a museum  of  ceramic  art, 
a subject  which  has  not  been  really  well  treated 
except  by  iVl.  Bezemenet.  It  is  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  true  character  of  such  a work, 
in  a manner  simple,  intelligible,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  subject.  With  the  exception  of 
the  work  of  M.  Pied,  which  displays  the  con- 
scientious work  of  a thorough  student,  the  rest 
are  pretentious  and  affected  in  style. 

The  competition  opened  by  the  city  of  Lille 
for  a Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  is  also  represented 
here  by  a certain  number  of  designs,  among 
which  we  may  mention  especially  that  of  MM. 
Chancel  and  Bonnier,  which  received  the  first 
premium.  The  palace  which  they  present  to 
us  has  a grand  appearance,  and  the  principal 
facade  is  of  very  fine  character,  with  its  two 
angle  pavilions  containing  the  great  staircases 
its  bas-reliefs,  its  centre  ornamented  with 
caryatides  and  surmounted  by  a pediment  with 
sculpture  in  high  relief. 

Among  the  works  exhibited  in, — or,  we 
might  rather  say,  banished  to,— the  interior 
gallery  of  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie,  we  may 
remark  a series  of  designs  submitted  in  the 
recent  competition  for  the  Exchange  at 
Amsterdam.  That  of  MM.  Larabrie  and 
btevens  seem  to  us  the  only  exception  to  a 
collection  of  mediocrities. 

artw  MgTr<1  foreign  drawings,  a Belgian 
artist,  JL  Jean  Baes,  exhibits  a vieiv  of  the  Salle 
dc joe  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at 

Brussels.  This  is  a heavy  architecture,  crushed 

mentS  ri1 1".1?6  and  “^loaded  with  orna- 
mentation, but  the  perspective  view  is  cleverly 


executed.  The  same  artist  sends  a set  of 
designs  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
though  they  enter  rather  into  the  category  of 
water-colour  drawings,  and  appear  a little  out 
of  place  among  the  architectural  works.  M. 
Baes  brings  before  us  the  principal  bell  towers 
and  turrets  of  Belgium.  His  style  is  free  and 
pleasing,  as  well  as  interesting,  from  its  indi- 
viduality. We  may  notice  especially  one 
drawing  in  which  a tower  rises  above  a sea  of 
red  and  grey  roofs,  treated  with  great  delicacy 
of  colour.  While  speaking  of  this  class  of 
work,  Ave  may  mention  the  steeple  of  Roskoff, 
by  M.  Mayeux,  who  has  depicted  with  a loving 
hand  the  lace-like  ‘details  of  the  tower  forming 
a silhouette  against  a twilight  sky. 

Classic  art  and  archaeological  restoration  are 
represented  at  the  Salon  by  some  very  remark- 
able works.  Thus  M.  Lefort,  Architect-in-Chief 
to  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  gives 
us  a restoration  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at 
Rouen,  of  Avhich  the  details  are  treated  with 
much  learning  and  absolute  respect  for  the 
primitive  style  of  that  admirable  monument. 
We  notice  also  the  restoration  of  the  arch  of 
Titus  by  M.  Gerault,  pensionnaire  at  the  Villa 
M6dicis,  the  draAvings  by  M.  Blavette  having 
for  their  subject  the  restoration  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  the  work  sent  from  Rome  by  M.  Gua- 
tessous.  This  young  artist,  who  has  already 
obtained  the  second  “Grand  Prix  dc  Rome,” 
sends  two  projects.  The  first,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  State,  reproduces  the  central 
portal  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maclou  at  Rouen, 
the  details  of  Avhich  are  very  ably  drawn  ; the 
second,  executed  /or  the  competition  for  the 
diploma  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  repre- 
sents a “ Salle  des  Stances  ” of  an  Institute. 
This  is  also  a very  interesting  design,  Avith  an 
imposing  facade,  a little  spoiled,  to  our  think- 
ing, by  being  overweighted  with  a somewhat 
too  ponderous  dome. 

We  ought  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
envoi  * of  M.  Laloux,  a pupil  of  M.  Andre, 
AV'ho  carried  off  the  “ Prix  de  Rome  ” in  1878. 
He  exhibits  ten  drawings  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Altis  at  Olympia.  This  is  a really  remark- 
able piece  of  work,  showing  both  learning  and 
imagination,  and  shaded  Avith  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  plan,  executed  from  a comparison 
of  the  ruins  with  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
is  made  out  with  convincing  clearness  and 
certainty  ; the  elevations,  especially  that  of 
the  temple,  show  a designer  of  the  first  order. 
The  basreliefs,  frescos,  and  ornaments  of  the 
frieze  are  very  boldly  drawn.  We  Avere  par- 
ticularly struck  by  a panoramic  perspective 
view  of  the  sacred  grove,  with  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  standing  out  boldly  against  Mount 
Cronios,  the  barren  slopes  of  which  are  very 
well  delineated.  This  is  more  than  the  Avork 
of  an  architect ; it  is  that  of  a painter  and  a 
decorative  artist,  with  a knowledge  of  plan  and 
perspective  which  enables  him  to  produce 
almost  an  optical  illusion  in  his  distances. 
M.  Laloux  takes  us  successively  into  the 
Philippeon  raised  by  Philip  of  Macedon  after 
the  battle  of  Chteronea,  into  the  Prytaneum, 
and  into  the  Pelopeion,  and  lastly  into  the 
temple  itself,  surrounded  by  steles,  tripods, 
and  a whole  pleiad  of  votive  statues.  Behind 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  extends  the  terrace  of 
sacred  treasures,  where  various  glories  of 
antique  sculpture  were  dominated  by  the 
colossal  statue  by  Pheidias.  Above,  and  ITy 
Avay  of  comparison,  a large  water-colour  shows 
us  the  actual  state  of  the  ruins  of  Olympia, 
their  bare  desolation  contrasting  forcibly  Avith 
the  Pagan  splendours  shown  in  the  restoration. 

Considerations  of  space  compel  us  to  pass 
over  many  works  worthy  of  mention.  We  may 
glance  in  passing  at  the  interesting  and  correct 
but  rather  cold  drawings  of  M.  Boitte,  the 
charming  drawings  in  which  M.  Albert  Ballu 
shoAvs  us  graceful  details  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture, the  watercolour  by  M.  Grandin  reproduc- 
ing the  Cour  du  Murier  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  sketches  abroad  of  MM.  Ruy, 
Le  Chatelier,  and  Renaud,  the  Protestant 
church  in  Romano  - Byzantine  style  by  M. 


Sortais,  to  which  we  prefer  nevertheless  that 
of.  M.  Flandrin,  the  draAvings  of  M.  Devrez 
and  M.  Moyneau,  &c. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  architecture  of  the  Salon  of 
1885  contains  much  that  is  Arery  interesting, 
although  no  neAv  class  of  Avork  appears  to  break 
the  circle  of  classic  tradition.  The  projects 
exhibited,  Avith  some  few  exceptions,  have  no 
object  but  the  restoration  of  the  past.  Without 
wishing  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  originality 
in  France  and  that  the  art  of  architecture  is  in 
a stationary  condition,  we  may  say  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  a necessary  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  official  and 
“ classic  ” education  given  at  the  Ecoles  des 
Beaux  Arts.  Ought  one  to  regret  this  1 
We  think  not,  for  the  traditions  of  the  Ecole, 
against  which  it  is  the  fashion  in  France  at 
present  to  combat,  have,  at  least  for  the  archi- 
tect, the  advantage  of  keeping  intact  the 
respect  for  the  great  styles  of  antiquity  and 
of  preserving  a standard  of  pure  taste. 


NOTES. 


HE  Committee  on  Westminster  Hall 
have  issued  their  report,  of  course 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  archeo- 
logical scheme  in  its  entirety,  a 
result  which  every  one  who  noticed  the  com- 
position and  feeling  of  the  Committee  must 
have  known  was  a foregone  conclusion.  The 
only  point  in  Mr.  Pearson’s  propositions  which 
they  decide  against  is  the  proposal  to  raise  and 
give  more  architectural  importance  to  the 
towers  at  the  north  end  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
in  other  words,  the  only  portion  of  his  pro- 
position Avhich  is  really  architectural  work, 
the  rest  being  only  archaeological  trifling  : so 
that  so  far  the  Committee  are  completely  con- 
sistent in  their  absurdities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  no  mention  is  made,  in  the 
Report,  of  the  fact  that  the  staircases  to  the 
ill-lighted  committee-rooms  proposed  between 
the  buttresses  will  project  15  ft.  into  the  Hall. 
Westminster  Hall  is  now  a grand  unbroken 
interior  : hoAv  will  its  suitability  for  a great 
coronation  fete  be  affected  by  the  obtrusion 
into  its  area,  on  one  side  only,  of  these  ex- 
crescences ? The  Committee  have  endeavoured 
to  discredit  the  opposition  to  their  scheme  by 
representing  it  as  coming  entirely  from  “gen- 
tlemen objecting  to  any  addition  to  or  restora- 
tion of  old  buildings.”  Now,  no  opposition  to 
the  scheme  has  been  stronger  than  our  own, 
aud  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  general 
views  and  principles  of  the  clique  referred  to. 
The  misleading  and  inadequate  manner  in 
Avhich  the  affair  has  been  misrepresented  to 
the  public  in  the  Times  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked. Almost  all  the  evidence  against  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre’s  views  has  been  omitted  in  that 
journal,  and  in  its  account  of  the  report  of 
the  committee,  the  alternative  report  of  Mr. 
Peddie  (the  only  architect  on  the  Committee) 
is  merely  contemptuously  referred  to  as  of  no 
consequence.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject 
when  the  evidence  in  full  is  printed;  mean- 
time we  reiterate  our  opinion  that  the  whole 
affair  is  a piece  of  silly  archaeological  twaddle, 
and,  if  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  the  Com- 
mittee will  find  out  eventually  that  they  have 
made  themselves  a laughing-stock;  but  un- 
fortunately that  will  not  undo  the  mischief 
that  will  have  been  done. 


hence 
equivalent 


THE  recent  report  of  Her  Majesty’s  Factory 
Inspectors  is  in  many  ways  satisfactory 
and  reassuring,  as  showing  that,  in  the  main, 
owners  and  masters  are  ready  and  willing  to 
co-operate  in  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and 
to  do  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
insure  protection  from  machinery  in  motion. 
Unfortunately,  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers can  guarantee  the  absence  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  employes  ; and  to  this 
must  be  attributed  a death  and  accident  roll 
for  the  year,  which  is  far  too  long.  The  total 
list  of  casualties  numbers  nearly  9,000,  of 
which  over  400  were  fatal,  the  remainder 
resulting  in  various  forms  and  degrees  of  muti- 
lation. The  most  numerous,  though  not  the 


The  works  sent  home  to  Paris  by  the  French  students 

at  Rome  are  generally  spoken  of  as  “ les  envois  de  Rome."  *.  • . , , , , - , - . , 

simply..  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  English  most  senous>  accidents  take  place  m textile 

■ mills,  and  are  in  a very  large  degree  owing  to 


i a single  word. 
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the  reprehensible  practice  of  allowing  women 
and  young  persons  to  clean  the  machinery 
while  in  motion,  a practice  which  is  prohibited 
to  children,  and  should  certainly  be  forbidden 
altogether.  Grindstones,  whether  in  cutlery 
shops  or  flour-mills,  are  mentioned  as  having  a 
good  many  victims  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  circular  - saws  figure  also  as  accident- 
causers  far  too  conspicuously.  One  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  fret-saw  cutters  have  enor- 
mously increased  of  late,  and  that  they  are 
usually  occupiers  of  saw- mills,  renting  a room, 
and  running  shafting,  pulleys,  belts,  and 
countershafts  within  a foot  of  the  ground, 
quite  unfenced.  Such  places  are  veri- 
table death  - traps  for  the  young  boys 
working  there,  and  for  the  children  who  are 
sent  by  their  fathers  for  wood.  A great 
deal  of  attention  is  devoted  by  the  Inspectors 
to  the  different  subjects  of  ventilation  and  over- 
crowding, and  much  improvement  has  certainly 
been  made  in  this  direction.  London  is,  per- 
haps, the  chief  offender  under  this  head,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  a vast  number  of  under- 
ground and  ill- ventilated  workshops,  into  which 
no  daylight  or  free  air  enters,  and  where  a 
great  quantity  of  gas  is  necessarily  burned. 
The  difficulty  in  this  case  is,  not  to  introduce 
a rush  of  cold  air,  against  which  all  working 
hands  protest,  but  to  give  a gradual  supply  of 
pure  air,  which  will  do  its  work  without  being 
felt  ; and  there  are  several  kinds  of  ventilators 
which,  more  or  less,  fulfil  this  end  at  a small 
expense.  It  is  marvellous  to  what  foul  atmo- 
spheres the  lungs  will  accommodate  themselves 
for  a time,  and  what  a thankless  task  it  is  to 
make  operatives  healthy  in  spite  of  themselves. 


WITH  reference  to  the  late  disastrous  fire  at 
the  Japanese  village,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  great  anomaly  which  exists  at 
present  in  the  regulation  of  buildings  like  the 
late  one.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  Village  Company  was  known  as 
Humphreys’  Hall,  and  in  the  interior  con- 
sisted of  a number  of  streets  and  shops, 
laid  out  upon  the  Japanese  plan,  the  streets 
being  exceedingly  narrow.  The  shops  were 
composed  of  light  wood  and  matting,  and 
a variety  of  trades  were  carried  on  therein. 
The  shops  and  streets  were  lighted  by  gas 
at  night,  and,  considering  the  time  the  place 
has  been  open,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  the  interior  was  of  a most  in- 
flammable character.  On  the  recent  hearing 
of  proceedings  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  against  the  promoter  and  manager,  for 
not  obtaining  a certificate  that  the  building 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Board’s  regulations, 
made  in  pursuance  of  41  and  42  Vic.,  c.  32, 
s.  12,  it  was  said  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions as  to  fire,  exits,  &c.,  made  by  the 
licensing  authorities,  and  that  therefore  there 
was  no  necessity  for  obtaining  the  Board’s  cer- 
tificate. The  building,  which  was  surrounded 
by  dwellings,  was  completely  gutted  in  an  hour, 
and  within  a very  short  space  of  time  from  the 
fire  breaking  out  escape  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  the  performance  been  going  on. 
The  approach  to  it  was  by  one  principal  main 
entrance  and  one  other  entrance  in  the  annexe, 
which  very  few  people  would  have  found  in  a 
panic ; and  besides  this,  the  principal  entrance 
was  completely  blocked  up  by  turnstiles. 
Section  12  of  the  above  Act  expressly  enacts 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  have  or  keep  open  any  house,  room, 
or  other  place  of  public  resort,  unless  the 
Board  certified  that  such  place  of  resort  con- 
forms to  their  regulations ; but,  notwithstanding 
this  enactment,  licences  continue  to  be  granted 
in  the  cases  of  music-halls,  &c.,  without  calling 
for  the  certificate  of  the  Board.  Efforts,  we 
believe,  are  now  being  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  to  get  this  anomalous  state  of 
things  altered  by  fresh  legislation,  centering 
in  them  the  whole  of  the  licensing  for  the 
Metropolis,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
late  disaster  will  have  at  least  one  good  effect, 
by  getting  rid  of  three  bodies  dealing  with 
the  subject  and  substituting  one  for  the  whole 
Metropolis,  and  by  this  means  prevent  build- 
ings of  a like  kind  being  opened  without  first 
taking  proper  care  as  to  the  safety  of  the 


public  who  might  have  been  present  when  the 
disaster  occurred. 


THAT  the  Arabs  would  burn  the  sleepers, 
and  steal  the  keys  and  pins,  of  any  railways 
left  unguarded  in  their  country,  might  have 
been  anticipated,  even  without  the  justification 
of  a state  of  war.  Daily  accounts  arrive  of 
the  perpetration  of  this  very  easy  mischief. 
The  experience  already  attained  in  laying  rail- 
ways through  the  desert  has  been  quite  over- 
looked in  the  present  case.  The  true  plan  to 
adopt  is  to  use  the  saddleback  rail,  invented, 
now  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Barlow.  The 
economy  of  this  rail  depends  on  the  price  of 
iron.  At  present  rates,  the  cost  for  the  entire 
material  of  such  a line  would  not  exceed  from 
900Z.  to  950Z.  per  mile,  and  an  almost  inde- 
structible way  would  be  provided.  Riveted 
together  with  red-hot  rivets,  the  Barlow  way 
would  oiler  much  resistance  to  any  force  that 
the  Arabs  could  apply,  unless  they  were  dis- 
posed to  burn  their  ammunition  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  rails,  weighing  90  lb.  per  yard,  are 
not  easy  to  trifle  with,  and  the  hollow  under- 
neath affords  a safe  and  hidden  course  for  the 
cable  of  the  electric  telegraph.  When  the 
price  of  iron  (as  at  present)  is  such  as  to  ; 
render  this  rail  available,  it  possesses  many 
advantages.  Many  miles  of  the  South  Wales 
Railway  are  laid  on  the  Barlow  system,  and 
it  was  also  introduced  with  great  advantage  on 
the  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  Railway  in  1857. 
There  is  a little  hardness  in  the  running  of  the 
trains,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shocks 
experienced  at  the  points  are  less  perceptible 
than  on  ordinary  lines. 


qiR  JOSEPH  PEASE  was  again  spokes- 
O man  for  the  railway  companies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Regent’s  Canal,  City,  and  Docks 
Railway  Bill.  He  opposed  it  ostensibly  on  the 
ground  that  the  payment  of  interest  out  of 
capital, — which  is  proposed  in  the  Bill, — is 
vicious  in  principle,  and  had  been  previously 
condemned  by  the  House.  This  undertaking, 
like  many  others,  offers  4 per  cent,  interest  on 
the  capital  subscribed,  during  construction, 
and  one  of  the  speakers  who  supported  Sir 
Joseph’s  amendment  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  could  not  safely  guarantee  this.  But 
though  the  Company  may  consider  this  step 
advisable  in  order  to  attract  capital  without 
delay,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  ability 
to  meet  their  engagements.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
hinted  plainly  enough  that  the  opposition  was 
due  to  the  great  lines  being  opposed  to  compe- 
tition, and  although  Sir  Joseph  found  117 
supporters  there  was  a majority  of  70  against 
his  amendment.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
concerns  floated  which  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
pay  interest  until  they  begin  to  realise  profits 
from  their  undertakings,  but  the  opportunity 
for  attacking  the  principle  alluded  to  was  ill 
chosen.  The  House  was  evidently  of  opinion 
that  the  attack  was  really  directed  against  the 
Bill  as  a whole,  the  point  in  question  being 
selected  by  the  railway  companies  as  being  a 
vulnerable  one.  The  Standing  Order  per- 
mitting this  practice  of  payment  of  interest 
out  of  capital  was  only  passed  by  a small 
majority  some  two  years  ago,  and  the  matter 
is  one  still  open  to  discussion.  _ It  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  not  advisable  to  introduce  it  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  the  con- 
struction of  important  works  would  be  delayed, 
and  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour 
hindered,  and  the  majority  against  the  amend- 
ment shows  that  this  was  recognised  by  the 
House. 


WE  recently  noticed  a decision  of  Mr. 

Justice  Cave  as  to  the  193rd  section  of 
the  Public  Health  Act.  A decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  which  is  published  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Law  lleports  throws 
further  light  on  this  section,  which  makes  any 
official  of  a local  authority  liable  to  a penalty 
who  is  “ interested  in  any  bargain  or  contract  ” 
with  a local  board  or  similar  body.  It  was 
decided  in  the  case  to  which  we  are  now 
alluding  that  a clerk  to  a local  board  who  was  a 


shareholder  in  a gas  company  which  made  an 
agreement  to  supply  a locality  with  gas  was 
liable  to  a penalty.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  law  in  this  instance  dealt  severely  with 
the  official,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  an  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of 
shareholders,  it  might  in  local  matters  and 
local  companies  open  the  door  to  arrange- 
ments undesirable  in  the  public  interests. 


AN  important  step  has  now  been  made  at 
Berlin  in  the  direction  of  permanently 
affording  those  interested  in  hygienic  science, 
the  advantages  which  were  so  generally  a ppre- 
ciated  at  the  Hygienic  Exhibition  of  1883.  A 
portion  of  the  former  Industrial  Academy  in 
the  Klosterstrasse  is  to  be  fitted  up  as  a per- 
manent Hygienic  Museum,  at  a cost  of  3,000Z., 
and  a like  sum  is  to  be  spent  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  a laboratory.  In  addition  to  the  above 
expenditure,  the  Centralblatt  der  Bauvenvaltung 
announces  that  a professorship  of  hygiene  will 
be  established  in  connexion  with  the  new 
museum.  It  will  be  remembered  that  many 
objects  left  over  from  the  Exhibition  of  1883 
are  still  available  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a museum  of  hygienic  science. 


WE  have  received  a short  pamphlet  on  the 
mechanical  characteristics  of  lightning 
strokes  by  Col.  the  Hon.  Arthur  Parnell,  in 
which  are  detailed  the  observations  that 
have  been  made  on  these  phenomena  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  According 
to  Colonel  Parnell,  popular  belief  invariably 
represents  lightning  as  an  electric  current 
descending  to  the  earth  from  the  clouds, 
whereas  a close  research  into  electro-statical 
laws  tends  to  the  presumption  that  the 
direction  of  the  lightning  stroke  is  more 
often  toward  the  opposed  plate  of  the 
electrical  condenser,  ie.,  upwards.  This 
theory  is  illustrated  by  a large  number  of 
actual  observations  made  during  the  progress 
of  a storm,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  we  must 
regard  the  lightning  stroke  more  as  an  electric 
mine  or  explosion  than  as  a current,  and  that 
the  explosion  is  attended  with  a variable 
development  of  mechanical  force.  Heat  force 
is  also  a result  of  the  explosion,  although  far 
less  frequently  than  the  former.  A list  is 
given  by  the  author,  in  order  to  show  not  only 
the  greater  prevalence  of  mechanical  force, 
but  the  materials  which  are  most  easily  affected 
by  either  of  them : — 


Substances 
acted  on.  m 

1.  Persons  and  animals 

2.  Textile  materials 

3.  Masonry  and  rocks  .. 

4.  Glass  and  china  

5.  Metal  

6.  Wood 

7.  Trees 

8.  The  ground  

9.  Thatch,  6traw  

10.  Gunpowder  

11.  Gas 


Instances  of  Instances  of 


Total.. 


('hanicnl  work,  heat 

work. 

...  52  

79 

79 

2 

5 

173 

...  254  

98 

4 

GO  

— 

11 

15 

19 

...  1,221 

485 

are  to  be  relied 

on,  it 

will  be  seen  how  greatly  masonry  and  wood- 
work are  affected  by  the  mechanical  force,  and 
whether  the  fact  may  be  turned  into  practical 
use  of  a preventive  kind,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
one  of  considerable  value  to  those  engaged  in 
works  of  construction. 


AN  interesting  example  of  labour-saving  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  stone-yard  at 
Burnley,  the  authorities  of  which  town  are 
laudabiy  determined  to  be  in  the  forward  ranks 
of  sanitary  improvement.  The  arrangement  in 
question  is  one  by  which  the  boulders  that  were 
formerly  wheeled  up  by  hand  to  be  delivered 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  (Blake’s)  stone- 
breaking machine  are,  by  means  of  an  elevator, 
fed  directly  into  the  machine.  When  crushed, 
the  broken  stone  is  earned  into  a sieve  driven 
by  an  eccentric  rod,  and  so  disposed  that  four 
sizes  of  chippings  may  be  delivered  direct  into 
the  cart  below.  Not  only  is  a much  larger 
quantity  of  material  broken  in  a given  time 
with  better  results,  but  there  is  an  immense 
I saving  of  labour,  while  the  stone-breaking 
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itself  works  with  greater  regularity  than  it  did 
when  it  was  fed  intermittently  by  hand.  At 
the  same  establishment  a pick -sharpener  is 
employed  by  which  one  man  can  sharpen  800 
picks  a day  instead  of  the  old  hand  number  of 
180.  The  advantages  of  labour  saving  on  a 
large  scale  are  nowhere  better  seen  than  in 
municipal  and  parochial  management,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  the  rapid  and 
steady  increase  of  expenses  entailed  by  the 
extension  of  modern  towns. 


"ITTE  have  received  this  year’s  instalment  of 
» ' the  photographs  taken  for  the  Society 
for  Photographing  the  Relics  of  Old  London. 
This  set  are  in  the  Temple  neighbourhood,  and 
include  Churchyard-court,  with  the  monuments 
to  Hiccocks  and  Mead,  and  the  slab  to  com- 
memorate (it  does  not  mark)  Goldsmith’s  place 
of  interment ; the  Garden  House  of  Clement’s 
Inn,  with  the  sculptured  sundial,  sold  in  1884 
(where  is  it  now?);  Clifford’s  Inn  ; Staple  Inn 
Hall ; the  interior  of  Gray’s  Inn  Hall,  with  its 
richly-carved  columns  and  frieze  ; Gray’s  Inn- 
Field  Court ; Inner  Temple  Gate-house  ; the 
doorway  of  No.  5,  King’s  Bench-walk,  with  its 
half-columns  of  Corinthian  order ; Middle 
Temple  Gate-house,  the  work  of  Wren,  with 
its  Ionic  order  and  pediment;  and  Fountain- 
court.  In  addition  is  a sheet  of  small  subjects 
of  sculpture  ; among  others  a figure  of  a naval 
officer  taking  an  observation,  the  figure  which 
is  said  to  have  been  utilised  by  Dickens,  in 
Dombey  and  Son,  and  which  was  a few 
years  ago  removed  from  Leadenhall-street  to 
the  Minories.  The  figure  of  the  boy  in  Panyer- 
alley,  Newgate-street,  is  another  of  this  little 
collection,  all  the  items  of  which  are  of  archeo- 
logical interest.  The  whole  set  of  plates  form 
a very  interesting  record  of  characteristic 
corners  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  neigh- 
bourhoods of  London. 


AT  a meeting  of  the  “Art  Workers’  Guild,” 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Century  Club,  on 
Friday  last  week,  Mr.  Geo.  Simonds  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  on  artistic  bronze-founding, 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  that  of  his  paper  on 
the  same  subject  recently  in  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  which  we  noticed  at  the  time. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and 
the  moral  pointed  was,  that  sculptors  should 
be  their  own  founders,  as  far,  at  least,  as  small 
works  were  concerned.  The  lecture,  which 
lasted  nearly  two  hours,  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention. 


TTTE  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  & 'i 
''  Brindle  photographs  of  villas  bein 
erected  at  Orrell,  near  Wigan,  as  examples  c 
ornamental  stone-work  executed  by  machiner 
patented  by  them  about  eighteen  months  ag( 
and  in  which  the  use  of  edged  tools  is  dis 
carded  altogether.  The  workmanship,  as  the 
observe,  is  a series  of  flutings,  dog-teeth,  an 
rings,  arranged  to  suitable  designs  to  obtai 
various  alternations  of  light  and  shade,  and  t 
produce  harmonious  enrichments  “ seldom  see 
on  the  flat  surfaces  of  stone.”  In  the  latte 
statement  we  certainly  concur.  The  pre 
moters  do  not  mention  the  name  of  any  archi 
tect,  and  we  presume  the  design  is  their  owr 
They  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  got  som 
one  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  sue! 
resources  in  a manner  in  harmony  with  archi 
tect ural  taste  and  knowledge,  to  design 
building  for  them.  We  should  recommem 
them  to  keep  the  designs  they  have  sent  u 
carefully  from  the  -sight  of  architects.  Bu 
we  do  not  therefore,  by  any  means  neces 
sarily  condemn  their  method  in  toto.  I 
is  evident  that  the  mechanical  means  whic] 
have  been  here  used  might,  under  bette 
direction  be  applied  with  effect  to  pro 
duce  such  features  as  rustication  and  ^enera 
surface  ornament  of  a simple  kind,  am 
which  is  composed  of  the  repetition  of  smal 
features ; and  as  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  i: 
75  per  cent  below  what  is  required  to  executi 
similar  work  by  hand,  it  may  be  of  use  unde 

KrrnilreCtT'  But  Mcssrs-  Brind,e  llM 

about  no‘,5end  of  those  photograph: 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Certainly  the  most  artistic  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical designs  exhibited  this  year  is  that  for  the 
proposed  memorial  church  at  Streatham  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  George  & Peto.  There  is 
no  accompanying  plan,  but  the  church  appears, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  perspective 
sketch,  to  consist  of  a nave,  chancel,  shallow 
transepts,  wide  aisles,  and  a western  narthex  or 
porch.  The  aisles  project  in  an  unusual  manner 
beyond  the  faces  of  the  transepts,  and  with  good 
effect.  They  are  divided  longitudinally  into 
three  wide  bays,  and  are  roofed  transversely, 
covered  with  lead,  and  finished  with  plain 
gables  of  so  low  a pitch  that  a horizontal  line  at 
their  springing  is  alone  wanted  to  convert  them 
into  Classic  pediments.  It  will  have  been 
inferred  that  the  style  chosen  is  a late  phase  of 
Perpendicular,  very  difficult  to  treat  well,  and 
treated  in  this  instance  with  great  mastery ; 
vast  areas  of  plain  wall  acting  as  a foil  to  the 
richly- traceried  windows,  and  recalling  involun- 
tarily, though  without  the  least  suspicion  of 
plagiarism,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  church  at  Ilkley, 
a drawing  of  which  was  exhibited  eight  years 
ago.  The  interior  is  of  remarkably  lofty  pro- 
portions, and  the  line  of  ridge  is  level  through- 
out, as  in  so  many  of  the  magnificent  parish 
churches  in  the  eastern  counties.  An  octagonal 
turret  marks  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north 
transept,  and  terminates  in  a conical  spirelet, 
of  which  the  angles  of  the  upper  half  are  broken 
iuto  crockets.  Below  the  springing  is  an  open 
stage,  each  face  of  the  octagon  having  a 
gabled  head,  and  below  this  stage  is  a series  of 
traceried  panels,  not  pierced,  but  extremely 
effective,  as  affording  an  agreeable  transition 
from  the  plain  masonry  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  turret  to  its  more  ornate  belfry,  for  it 
is  assumed  that  it  is  a bell-turret.  A window 
placed  high  up  in  the  transept  gable  is,  how- 
ever, louvred,  and  the  bells  may  be  placed 
there,  in  which  case  the  turret  is  probably  a 
staircase  only.  There  are  one  or  two  little 
points  in  which  the  whole  truth  is  not  told,  e.g., 
inconvenient  down-pipes  being  omitted,  and  an 
ancient  look  has  been  imparted  to  the  fabric, 
which  this  generation,  at  least,  will  never 
enjoy.  But  these  are  small  matters.  The 
design  is  singularly  artistic,  and,  notably,  in 
the  evidences  of  a wise  restraint  which  add  a 
sense  of  power  to  its  picturesque  grouping  and 
detail,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  excel- 
lence of  design  loses  nothing  by  Mr.  Ernest 
George’s  exquisite  drawing,  which,  without  any 
appearance  of  labour,  is  beautifully  bright  and 
sparkling. 

If  Mr.  Brooks  may  bo  charged  with  a want 
of  versatility  he  may  justly  plead  that  he 
succeeds  perfectly  within  the  limited  range  he 
has  adopted.  In  his  Church  of  St.  John-the- 
Baptist,  Kensington,  he  is  seen  at  his  strongest, 
and  all  his  merits  shine  out  brightly.  He  is 
wise  enough  to  give  the  first  consideration  to 
solidity  of  construction  and  beauty  of  propor- 
tion, and  he  never  sacrifices  these  to  mere  luxury 
of  ornamental  embellishment.  Thick  walls  are 
a greater  help  to  architectural  effect  than  most 
architects  are  aware  of  or  will  admit,  and  thick 
walls  with  Mr.  Brooks  are  a sine  qud  non.  Con- 
sequently his  buildings  show  a breadth  and 
simplicity  which  are  not  always  found  in  the 
works  of  others,  and  with  this  quality  he  com- 
bines a propriety  of  detail  seldom  excelled  in 
contemporary  architecture.  Carving,  as  a rule, 
he  dispenses  with,  spending  its  cost  on  more 
essential  matters.  But  when  he  allows  himself  a 
little  treat  of  the  kind  his  ornament  is  invariably 
good.  In  the  particular  design  before  us  the 
growing  fondness  for  an  octagonal  lantern  at 
the  transept  crossing  is  exemplified ; and  is  very 
successfully  treated  so  far  as  the  architectural 
effect  is  concerned.  But  it  is  a serious  question 
how  far  the  acoustic  qualities  of  a large  church 
would  be  jeopardised  by  this  arrangement.  The 
sounding  board  over  the  pulpit,  which  is  placed 
against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  transept,  shows 
that  the  architect’s  mind  is  not  without  some 
misgivings  on  this  point.  A Baldachino  over 
the  altar  and  an  elaborate  screen  across  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  are  noticeable  features. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  surface  is  intended, 
apparently,  to  be  lined  with  ashlar,  and  the 
whole  will  prove  a very  fine  church.  Mr.  Brooks 
does  not,  it  appears,  make  his  own  perspectives, 
and  may  be  considered  fortunate  in  having  an 
interpreter  whose  style  of  drawing  in  pen  and 
ink  is  so  well  calculated  to  bring  out  the  best 
qualities  of  his  designs. 
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The  same  architect’s  design  for  a proposed  *| 
church  at  Highgate  does  not  please  us  so  well.  i 
Its  general  composition  is  not  happy,  and  its 
detail  has  but  little  to  recommend  it,  while  the 
arrangement  of  the  transept  rising  up  flush 
with  the  face  of  a long  blank  aisle  wall  is  1 
extremely  unsatisfactory. 

“Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,”  is  presumably  ; 
an  old  church,  and  if  so,  it  is  only  as  an  archi-  i 
tectural  drawing  that  it  has  claimed  a place  on  t 
the  Academy  walls.  It  has,  however,  no  par-  • 
ticular  merit  as  a drawing,  and  its  author  may, 
indeed,  be  congratulated  in  getting  it  so  well  1 
hung,  when  so  much  good  drawing,  and  good  < 
design  to  boot,  is  known  to  have  been  turned  i 
away.  And  this  offers  a convenient  opportu*  ii 
nity  for  a word  on  the  subject  generally.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  desirable  that  the  Architectural  i 
Gallery  should  be  the  exponent  of  contemporary  ; 
architectural  design.  The  mere  representation  t 
of  ancient  architecture  should  take  its  chance  < 
with  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits.  If  good  enough  as 
artistic  work,  it  should  go  with  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  i 
Taormina  sketch  of  this  year  to  the  water- 
colour room, — or  if  in  monochrome,  to  the  room 
now  provided  for  works  of  that  class.  If  the  e 
architectural  room  is  to  be  open  to  all  pictures  s 
having  architecture  for  their  motif  by  whomso- 
ever drawm  or  painted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  : 
that  the  unfortunate  architects  will  illustrate  r 
the  old  story  of  the  cuckoo  in  the  sparrow’s  ; 
nest,  and  be  gradually  thrust  out  of  their  i 
nominal  home.  There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  1 
such  drawing  this  year,  and  the  designs  of 
architects  of  acknowledged  skill  have  been  r 
rejected,  whilst  leaves  from  students’  sketch- 
books have  usurped  their  place. 

It  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to  put  this  view  before  t 
the  President  and  Council  to  ensure  a more  ( 
discriminating  selection  in  future,  and  the  reser-  • 
vation  of  the  architectural  gallery  for  archi- 
tectural designs. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  great  event  of  last  month  has  been  the  : 
Town-hall  ball,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
and  which  has  not  only  been  a great  success,  i 
but  has  contributed  to  forward  the  interior  i 
decoration  of  the  new  Municipal  Palace,  and  on  : 
that  account  merits  a special  word. 

Undoubtedly  the  old  H6tel  de  Ville,  with  its  = 
artistic  chefs  d’ceuvre,  its  ceilings  decorated  by  > 
Lehmann,  Picot,  Cabanel,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  and  3 
so  many  other  masters  of  the  French  school,  ! 
its  columns  of  marble  and  gold,  its  furniture,  in  : 
a style  rather  heavy  perhaps,  but  so  completely  i 
in  harmony  with  the  ornamentation  of  the  : 
saloons,  was  an  incomparable  setting  for  the  : 
fUtes  given  under  the  Empire  by  Baron  Hauss-  • 
maun.  On  this  occasion  everything  had  to  be  : 
done  afresh ; the  rooms  are  scarcely  finished,  , 
the  columns  and  ceilings  still  the  colour  of  : 
stone ; no  painting  relieved  that  general  crude  : 
whiteness.  Furniture,  tapestries,  lustres,  , 
chandeliers,  — all  were  lent  for  the  State.  . 
Nevertheless,  such  was  the  ability  of  the  archi-  . 
tects  directing  it,  that  this  improvised  luxury 
had  no  appearance  of  anything  unusual. 

The  evening  before  th  efdte  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  , 
a rich  financier,  M.  Gaillard,  inaugurated  by  a , 
grand  fancy  dress  ball,  his  new  mansion  in  the 
Place  Malesherbes.  This  is  a beautiful  building,  , 
the  exterior  aspect  of  which  recalls  the  ancient  ; 
portions  of  the  Chateau  de  Blois.  The  archi-  ■ 
tect,  M.  Fevrier,  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
architecture  of  the  royal  residence  constructed 
under  Louis  XII.  In  this  he  has  succeeded 
remarkably,  and  the  fagade  of  the  building, 
with  its  large  windows  with  stone  dressings, 
its  decorative  balconies,  its  walls  ornamented 
with  red  and  black  tile  designs,  its  roofs 
crowned  with  leaden  ornaments,  constitutes  an 
original  and  elegant  design,  of  which  we  hope 
to  give  an  illustration  before  long. 

In  regard  to  the  annual  Salon  now  open,  the 
contents  whereof  will  be  specially  treated  of  in 
other  columns  of  the  Builder,  we  may  note  a 
recent  important  decision,  due  to  a certain 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Societe  des 
Artistes  Frangais,  and  which  will  be  productive, 
probably,  of  very  good  results;  we  mean  the 
inauguration  of  a lottery  which  will  be  devoted 
each  year  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art 
exhibited.  The  price  of  tickets  is  fixed  at  100 
francs  (4 1.),  and  the  drawing  will  take  place 
the  month  following  the  closing  of  the  Salon. 

This  is  not  the  only  innovation  this  year,  and 
most  of  the  persons  accustomed  to  enter  the 
Salon  gratuitously  on  “ Varnishing  Day”  were 
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taken  by  surprise  on  that  Wednesday,  when  they 
.Found  that,  with  the  exception  of  exhibitors  and 
irt-critics,  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
■precincts  under  a fee  of  10  francs,  to  go  to 
;he  poor  and  the  wounded  at  Tonkin.  While 
speaking  of  the  Salon,  we  may  add  that  this 
fear  MM.  Ch.  Gamier,  Questel,  Brune,  Bailly, 
Yaudremer,  and  Sedille  were  appointed  the  jury 
n the  department  of  architecture,  with  MM. 
jRaulin  and  Ginain  as  assistant  members. 

[ Since  our  last  letter,  which  gave  some 
account  of  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Gustave  Dore,  the  paintings,  water-colours, 
drawings,  and  sculptures  of  that  remarkable 
iirtist  have  been  dispersed  by  auction.  The 
whole  proceeds  of  the  sale  have  been 
,96,000  francs,  which  is  little  enough.  The 
highest  price  was  given  for  the  design  entitled 
| Le  Rhin  Allemand,”  which  reached  2,000 
:xanc8 ; the  large  drawing  of  Epsom  Race-course 
(old  for  900  francs;  a magnificent  water-colour 
'f  the  London  Docks  went  for  500  francs, 
limong  the  pictures,  the  “ Mort  d’Orphee” 
"eached  2,400  franc3;  the  “ Marchantde  Fleurs 
le  Londres  ” sold  for  no  more  than  1,600  francs, 
.'his  is  evidently  not  the  time  for  artistic  sales. 
I'he  preoccupations  of  politics  thrust  art  on  one 
ide,  and  yet  the  private  exhibitions  have  suc- 
;eeded  each  other  without  interruption,  and 
■ave  drawn  numbers  of  visitors.  That  of  the 
astellists,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  is 
remarkable  one,  and  does  the  greatest  credit 

0 M.  Roger  Ballu  who  organised  it.  Indepen- 
ently  of  the  old  masters,  the  retrospective 
jxhibition  of  whose  works  is  of  the  greatest 
iterest,  we  see  here,  among  the  moderns,  M. 
lervex,  whose  nude  figures  are  treated  in  a 
iminous  and  charming  key;  M.  Duez;  M. 
iohn  Lewis  Brown,  whose  chasseurs  in  red 
iresses  and  his  cavaliers  under  the  shade  of 
:ees  are  to  be  noted ; M.  Emile  Levy,  repre- 
|3nted  by  a number  of  portraits  ; and,  lastly, 

[.  de  Nittis,  who,  in  spite  of  real  talent,  makes 

1 serious  mistake  in  offering  a disagreeable 
•Mange  of  affectation  and  deliberately  chosen 
impressionism.” 

Affectation  is  the  fault  with  which  one  must 
!so  reproach  M.  Tissot,  a French  artist  well 
iwown  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel.  M. 
issot  has  always  put  one  or  another  affectation 
ito  his  works.  After  having  conscientiously 
iaitated  for  some  fifteen  years  the  painters  of 
ip  sixteenth  century,  in  an  archaeology  more 
vithful  than  agreeable,  he  has  now  become  a 
inverted  modernist,  and  the  fifteen  pictures 
hich  he  exhibits  at  Sedelmayer’s,  under  the 
.luring  title,  “ La  Femme  it  Paris,”  profess  to 
etail  the  quintessence  of  the  various  aspects 
p the  elegant  Parisienne.  Making  allowance 
pr  paradox,  the  exhibition  is  not  uninteresting. 
rL  Ti8sot’8  painting  is  clear,  bright,  and  amusing, 
[.e  has  learned  a good  deal  among  the  masters 
i:  the  English  schools,  and  his  paintings  have 
je  ne  sais  quoi  of  piquancy,  pleasing  and 
liiductive,  like  the  slight  foreign  accent  which 

funds  so  well  on  the  pretty  lips  of  an  English 
Oman  speaking  our  language. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Delacroix  has 
it  last  dosed  its  doors.  The  sum  raised  thereby 
«>r  a monument  to  him  is  about  67,000  francs, 
j fe'v  days  since  the  Salle  Melpomene,  at  the 
ilcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  gave  asylum  to  an  exhi- 
bition of  portraits  “ du  Siecle,”  organised  by  a 
ahilanthropic  society,  and  which  counts  not  less 
aan  100  pictures.  We  find  among  this  collee- 
on  the  works  of  David,  Gros,  and  Baron 
rerard ; Baudry  elbows  Ricard  and  Fantin  by 
irns  ; Ingres  is  the  neighbour  of  Manet.  The 
sari  of  the  collection  is  unquestionably  the 
■prtrait  of  Napoleon  I.,  by  Ingres. 

■ Not  far  from  the  ICcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  at  the 
bow  formed  by  the  Palais  de  l’Institut  on  the 
iuai  Malaquais,  the  Btatue  of  Voltaire  will 
lortly  be  erected.  The  pedestal,  of  which  the 
oundations  are  commenced,  is  the  work  of 
• Formige,  whom  the  Municipal  Administration 
ive  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  in  the 
.apacity  of  architect  for  the  “ Service  des 
romenades.”  On  the  other  bank  of  the  river, 
if  the  midst  of  the  Cour  du  Carrousel,  the 
ork  has  beeu  commenced  for  the  erection  of 
ie  monument  to  Gambetta,  of  which  M.  Aube 
the  sculptor  and  M.  Boileau  the  architect, 
be  monument,  about  23  metres  in  height,  is 
imposed  of  a pedestal  in  the  form  of  an 
oelisk  adorned  by  two  figures  representing 
LaVerite”  and  “La  Force.”  On  the  prin- 
pal  face  of  the  monument  is  the  figure  of 
ambetta  dominated  by  a genius  unfolding  a 
landard,  and  surrounded  by  soldiers  whom  he 
leers  on  to  combat.  Various  inscriptions 


taken  from  his  discourses  pronounced  from  the 
Tribune,  and  a winged  lion  placed  at  the  summit 
of  the  obelisk,  will  complete  the  monument, 
which  will  be  finished  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  will  stand  just  in  front  of  the  Arc  du 
Triomphe  of  the  Carrousel.  Possibly  the 
excavations  for  the  foundations  may  lead  to 
some  interesting  archaeological  discovery  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Louvre,  where  already,  gome 
years  ago,  there  were  found,  in  installing  an 
electric  apparatus,  fragments  of  faience  orna- 
mented with  animals  which  came  certainly 
from  the  ancient  kilns  of  Bernard  Palissy. 

Since  we  have  come  on  the  subject  of  statues 
we  must  not  forget  the  new  competition  opened 
to  give  Paris  a statue  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
We  may  observe  also  that  the  statue  of 
Beranger,  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Double- 
mard,  will  be  shortly  inaugurated  in  the  square 
of  the  Temple,  not  far  from  the  street  in  which 
the  famous  “ Chansonnier  ” died,  and  which 
bears  his  name. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Government  intend 
at  last  to  take  steps  to  ensure,  at  an  early  date, 
the  restoration  and  repair  of  the  Porte  St. 
Denis.  Among  the  monuments  which  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  has  left  to  Paris  this  is  one  of 
those  which  has  been  most  sorely  tried.  The 
sculptures  with  which  it  is  decorated  are  greatly 
damaged  ; the  groups  representing  the  Rhine 
and  Holland  captive,  are  literally  falling  in 
pieces ; and  the  Municipal  Council  have  already 
for  a long  time  implored  that  the  preservative 
measures  which  had  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary should  be  taken.  It  is  high  time  to  do  so 
if  this  curiosity  of  Paris  is  to  be  preserved  and 
some  fatal  accident  prevented.  It  was  in  1678 
that  the  Porto  St.  Denis  was  built,  from  the 
designs  of  Blondel. 

It  will  be  very  necessary,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, that  the  new  “ Ministre  des  Beaux  Arts” 
should  take  some  decision  relative  to  the 
crowning  of  the  Arc  d’fitoile.  The  temporary 
group  which  M.  Falguiere  built  up  there  two 
years  ago  threatens  ruin,  and,  in  fact,  the 
monument  itself  has  no  need  of  that  adjunct, 
which  disagrees  with  its  architectural  style  and 
spoils  its  fine  proportions.  Let  us  hope  that 
enormous  timberwork  of  Damocles  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  promenaders  will  soon  dis- 
appear for  good. 

Lastly,  as  the  Government  is  beginning 
tardily  to  occupy  itself  about  works  long  since 
recognised  as  necessary  by  the  general  good 
sense  of  the  public,  it  is  time  to  take  precau- 
tions against  the  complete  deterioration  of  the 
celebrated  hemicycle  which  Paul  Delaroche 
painted  in  the  “ Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.”  The 
climate  of  Paris  is  decidedly  unhealthy  to  mural 
paintings,  and  the  dampness  which  saltpetres 
the  walls  of  public  edifices  will  end  by  destroy- 
ing that  remarkable  decoration,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  attacks  the  works  of  Flandrin  at 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  St.  Germain  de  Pres. 
Accordingly  the  Service  des  Beaux  Arts  of  the 
Municipality  has  rigidly  interdicted  mural 
painting,  and  all  the  artistic  works  ordered  now 
for  the  decoration  of  municipal  edifices  are 
painted  on  canvas  to  be  applied  to  the  walls. 

To  the  list  of  works  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, we  must  add  the  exhibition-room  which  it 
is  proposed  to  create  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny, 
between  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  Abbaye 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  The 
construction  of  this  work  necessitates  the 
removal  into  the  garden  of  the  h6tel  of  the 
portal  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Benoit, 
which  will  be  an  operation  requiring  minute  and 
delicate  care. 

With  the  exception  of  this  portal,  well  known 
to  archmologists,  and  some  other  interesting 
bits  of  architecture,  Cluny  is  really  no  more 
than  a museum  of  decorative  art  and  furniture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance ; while, 
for  the  comparative  study  of  architecture,  the 
new  museum  of  casts  at  the  Trocadero  con- 
stitutes a precious  source  of  artistic  and  historic 
instruction.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  notice 
the  new  room  which  is  nearly  finished  at  the 
Trocadero,  and  which  contains  casts  of  the 
finest  work  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  art  of  sculpture  is 
nobly  represented,  and  the  new  room  completes 
very  happily  a collection  in  which  the  national 
genius  is  represented  in  all  its  originality, 
thanks  to  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  chefs 
d’ceuvre  of  sculpture  and  architecture  in  their 
true  dimensions.  It  is  incontestable  that  the 
Museum  of  the  Trocadero  is  a creation  of  the 
highest  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  popular 
art  education.  | 


The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  is  also  the  object 
just  now  of  important  improvements.  Besides 
the  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  picture- 
galleries,  which  will  soon  be  completed  by  the 
junction  with  them  of  the  ancient  Salle  des 
Etats,  warming  apparatus  is  being  installed  in 
the  ground-floor,  which  will  enable  artists  -to 
work  there  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  will  conclude  by  giving  a few  lines  to  an 
artist  of  talent  who  has  died  at  Paris  in  the 
prime  of  life  ; we  refer  to  Auguste  Laneyre, 
who  was  a draughtsman  and  etcher  of  real 
power.  We  may  name  among  his  works  an 
interesting  collection  of  drawings  made  in  the 
Franco-German  War;  an  album  of  drawings  of 
animals,  and  some  very  curious  studies  which 
he  collected  under  the  title  of  “La  Rue  h 
Londres,”  and  which  constitute  a work  ex- 
tremely interesting,  original,  and  full  of  spirit. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  NEW  COUNCIL. 

At  the  fifty-first  annual  general  meeting, 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  Council  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  of  office,  namely  : — 

President.— Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  Edward  I’Anson, 
F.G.S. ; Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.lt.A. ; and 
Thomas  Worthington  (Manchester). 

Members  of  Council.— Messrs.  Cole  Alfred 
Adams,  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  James 
Brooks,  Arthur  Cates,  Charles  Roberts  Chorley, 
J.P.  (Leeds);  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A. ; Henry 
Currey,  William  Milner  Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(Cambridge) ; Charles  Fowler,  James  Fowler, 
J.P.  (Louth);  John  Gibson,  Edward  Augustus 
Gruning,  Octavius  Hansard,  Professor  Thomas 
Roger  Smith,  and  Aston  Webb. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Mr.  John  Macvicar  Anderson. 

Secretary. — Mr.  William  Henry  White. 


COMPETITIONS. 

“ Wesley  ” Chapel,  Preston.  — A limited 
number  of  architects  having  been  invited  to  send 
in  competitive  plans  for  the  enlargement  and 
restoration  of  the  above  chapel,  the  building 
committee  have  decided  to  adopt  the  plans  and 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  David  Grant,  ®f 
Preston.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  operations  at 
once,  under  the  supervision  of  that  architect. 

Beverley  Cottage  Hospital. — The  Building  Com- 
mittee, at  a meeting  on  the  30th  ult.,  opened 
the  tenders  for  this  building,  and  Mr.  Black- 
burn’s tender,  reduced  to  1,725 1.  lls.  5d., 
through  the  substitution  of  slates  for  tiles,  was 
accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  plan 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  following  letter  was  read,  but  no 
action  was  taken  upon  it : — 

“ Gentlemen,  — We,  the  undersigned,  beg  to  protest 
against  the  decision  arrived  at  on  the  9th  inst.,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Broderick, 
on  the  following  grounds,  namely  (1)  That  the  accom- 
modation required  as  set  forth  in  the  printed  circular  is 
not  provided;  (2)  That  the  general  plan  and  arrange- 
ment is  limited,  and  far  from  satisfactory  ; and  (3)  That 
in  our  opinion>t  least  six  other  designs  were  superior  to 
the  one  accepted,  five  of  which  could  have  been  carried 
out  without  any  deviation  for  the  sum  allowed,  viz.,  1,760£. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  consider  the  appointment 
of  these  architects  to  be  most  unfair  to  those  competitors 
who  were  induced  jby  the  advertisement  to  compete  (on 
two  separate  occasions),  on  the  assumption  that  their 
designs  would  be  impartially  considered,  and  that  the  best 
would  be  successful. —We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentle- 
men, your  most  obedient  servants, 

William  Hawe. 

R.  Coulson. 

Liggins  & Cabtwright. 

April  28.”  W.  T.  Bdllee  (Health). 

Lowestoft  Cemetery. — We  are  informed  that 
die  first  premium  in  this  competition  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Doubleday,  of  Colmore- 
row,  Birmingham,  and  the  second  to  Messrs. 
Bellamy  & Hardy,  of  Lincoln.  About  forty 
designs  were  submitted  to  the  Burial  Board. 


International  Inventions  Exhibition. — 

It  is  stated  that  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  drainage  at  the  International 
Inventions  Exhibition,  and  that  Mr.  Bennison, 
the  surveyor,  has  completed  what  was  partially 
done  at  the  Health  Exhibition  in  applying  the 
Banner  system  to  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of 
the  exhibition  by  carrying  up  ventilating-shafts 
from  all  the  principal  drains  and  fitting  the 
same  with  Banuer  extracting  ventilators  and 
Banner  down-draught  ventilators.  These  venti- 
lators have  also  been  used  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  staff  rooms. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  UPPER  GROUND  FLOOR 


The  National  Liberal  Club.— Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  A.B.A.,  Architect. 


Illustrations. 

THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB. 

HE  new  buildings  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club  will  occupy  an  area  of  23,750  ft. 
The  site  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  Whitehall-place  and  Whitehall-avenue  ; 
on  the  east  it  faces  the  gardens  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  while  on  the  south  the  club- 
house will  join  the  new  buildings  of  Whitehall- 
court.  From  the  main  entrance,  at  the  corner 
of  Whitehall-avenue  and  Whitehall-place,  a 
vestibule  leads  into  the  hall  or  principal  cor- 
ridor, on  the  left  of  which  is  a reception  lobby, 
and  on  the  right  beyond  a porter’s  room,  and  a 
post  and  telephone  office  ; a second  hall  leads 
into  the  conference-room.  To  this  there  is  a 
separate  entrance  from  Whitehall-avenue,  so 
that  it  is  accessible  from  the  street  without  the 
necessity  of  passing  through  the  Club.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  is 
the  principal  staircase,  which  rises  from  the 
basement  to  the  first  floor.  It  is  of  elliptic 
form,  and  the  Bteps,  which  are  8 ft.  wide,  are 
supported  at  either  end  by  an  outer  and  an 
inner  wall.  The  outer  wall  is  solid,  but  the 
inner  is  formed  into  a continuous  ascending 
colonnade  of  various  and  richly  - coloured 
marbles;  at  the  foot  of  the  first  flight  of  steps 
is  placed  the  entrance  to  a passenger  lift, 
which  will  connect  the  various  stages  of  the  I 
Club.  From  the  end  of  the  hall  a descending 
flight  of  steps  leads  under  the  main  staircase  to 
the  level  of  the  smoking-room,  8 ft.  6 in.  below 
that  of  the  street.  This  room,  which  is  102  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  and  23  ft.  in  height,  is  provided  at  its 
eastern  end  with  a bar  and  an  entrance  for 
servants;  while  in  the  south  wall  a doorway 
leads  to  a short  flight  of  steps  which  ascend  to 
the  range  of  billiard-rooms  placed  under  the 
terrace.  Of  these  rooms,  which  are  13  ft.  6 in. 
in  height  and  average  25  ft.  by  18  ft. 
in  area,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  some 
with  top  lights  for  use  by  day.  Under 


the  entrance  to  the  conference  - room  there 
w,,l  be  a tradesmen’s  way  to  the  basement, 
where  the  steward’s  and  receiver’s  offices 
are  situated.  The  basement  also  contains, 
besides  men-servants’  bedrooms,  a large  room 
for  members’  portmanteaus  and  other  effects, 
a boiler-room,  an  engine-room  containing  the 
dynamos  for  electric  lighting,  and  a fresh  air 
chamber,  from  which  air  will  be  conducted  to 
the  various  up-shafts  throughout  the  building. 
From  the  boiler-room,  steam  is  provided  for  the 
cooking  and  laundry  operations. 

Besides  the  main  entrance  and  that  to  the 
conference  room,  there  is  yet  another  entrance 
from  Whitehall-place,  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
in  the  north-eaBt  angle  of  the  building.  This 
! is  for  the  benefit  of  such  non-members  as  may 
j be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  the  Gladstone 
Library.  This  library  is  placed  over  the 
smoking-room,  and  will  be  102  ft.  in  length, 
35  ft.  in  width,  and  24  ft.  in  height.  It  can  be 
approached  from  the  above-mentioned  public 
staircase,  from  the  dining-room,  which  over- 
looks the  river,  from  the  principal  staircase,  or 
from  the  members’  library,  into  which  a door- 
way leads  off  the  raised  dais  at  the  west  end  of 
the  room.  To  increase  the  space  available  for 
books,  the  library  is  provided  with  a gallery 
which  runs  entirely  round  the  room  between 
the  detached  columns  and  the  wall,  and  is 
accessible  from  the  staircase  at  either  end. 
The  two  principal  rooms  on  the  upper  ground 
floor,  besides  the  Gladstone  Library  and  the 
smaller  library  for  members,  are  the  grill-room 
and  the  dining-room.  The  first  of  these  looks 
into  Whitehall-avenue,  and  the  second  is  on  the 
east  of  the  building.  The  service-room,  which 
is  supplied  by  seven  lifts,  lies  between  these 
two,  which  are  also  connected  by  a corridor, 
out  of  which  a small  staircase  ascends  to  a 
J mezzanine  for  lavatories.  From  the  dining- 
room there  is  an  access  to  an  open  loggia,  and 
j thence  down  a flight  of  five  steps  to  the  broad 
terrace  overlooking  the  Embankment.  The 
| dining-room,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  108  ft.  by 


38  ft. ; the  grill-room  63J  ft.  by  35  ft. ; bot< 
these  rooms  being  21  ft.  in  height  and  15  ft.  6ii 
above  the  level  of  the  street. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  a reading  am 
writing-room,  over  the  Gladstone  Library ; 
smoker’s  reading  and  writing-room,  over  pa) 
of  the  dining-room ; and  a drawing-room  ovo 
the  members’  library.  There  is  also  on  tb. 
floor  a private  dining-room,  and  a committee 
room,  which  can  be  used  as  a dining-room.  A 
along  the  eastern  front  there  runs  a balcom 
accessible  from  a loggia  between  the  two  reai 
ing  and  writing  rooms,  and  commanding  ; 
splendid  view  down  the  river.  At  this  flo< 
the  principal  staircase  ceases,  and  with  it  tl 
club  proper  ; the  upper  storeys  being  reacbcl 
by  the  staircase  in  the  tower,  or  by  the  adjoir 
ing  lift.  The  office  of  the  secretary  has  bee 
placed  on  a mezzanine  between  the  first  ar 
second  floors.  His  clerks  will  have  a room 
the  first  floor,  reached  from  his  office  by  i 
private  staircase. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  chamberc 
bedrooms,  or  bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms  cor 
bined,  some  of  which  have  spacious  balconii 
placed  over  the  bay  windows  of  the  flom 
below.  The  third  floor  is  a repetition  of  tl 
second,  consisting  of  bedrooms,  sitting-room 
bath-rooms,  &c.  The  fourth  floor  is  parti 
occupied  by  chambers,  and  partly  by  rooms  f 
officials  and  servants  ; but  the  two  department 
are  kept  entirely  distinct.  The  steward’s  roo* 
butler’s  room,  pantry,  &c.,  look  into  the  centr 
space  over  the  skylight  of  the  principal  stai 
case,  while  the  members’  rooms  occupy  t 
external  frontages.  The  kitchen  and  scullel 
are  placed  on  this  floor  in  the  south-west  ang 
of  the  building,  in  direct  communication  witht 
service-room,  into  which  the  lifts  ascend.  A 
joining  is  a large  still-room,  with  lifts  descent 
ing  to°the  various  serving-rooms.  The  launch 
store-rooms,  housekeeper’s  rooms,  and  maiG 
bedrooms  are  provided  on  the  fifth  floor.  T 
tower  staircase  ceases  when  it  reaches  the  4 
floor,  but  from  that  point  a smaller  spiral  sts 
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leads  to  the  belvidere  at  the 
3ummit  of  the  tower  — from 
which,  it  is  expected,  an  almost 
unique  view  will  be  obtained  of 
the  river  and  its  bridges  towards 
St.  Paul’s. 

As  regards  the  building  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  observed  that  the 
whole  of  the  structure  will  be 
fireproof  ; constructional  wood- 
work is  entirely  avoided,  and 
the  beams  and  columns  will  be 
leased  and  filled  with  incombus' 
Itible  material.  The  apartments, 
jgenerally,  will  be  characterised 
[rather  by  their  size  and  cheerful- 
ness than  by  elaborate  decora 
fcion  ; though  the  main  staircase, 
from  its  rich  material  and  play 
Iff  light  and  shade,  will  make  the 
centre  of  the  building  more  than 

Irdinarily  attractive,  and  enable 
16  National  Liberal  to  vie,  at 
*ast  in  this  respect,  with  the 
ther  club  - houses  of  London, 
’he  style  selected  by  Mr.  Water- 
ouse  has  been  that  of  the  Early 
Renaissance  ; the  exterior  will  be 
ntirely  of  Portland  stone,  the 
oof  being  covered  with  green 
Westmoreland  slates.  The  most 
oticeable  external  feature  is  the 
ower  in  the  north-east  angle, 
rhich,  though  severely  plain  in 
he  lower  stories,  increases  in 
lchness  and  intricacy  as  it  de- 
aches itself  from  the  gables 
rhich  lead  up  to  it  on  either  side. 

The  foundations,  in  course  of 
onstruction,  are  in  the  hands 
f Mr.  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhamp- 


of  excessive  interference  made 
against  the  officials  of  her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests  ought  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

A.  Waterhouse.” 


SARACENIC  CAPITALS  IN 
THE  CASTLE  OF 
ST.  ALJAFERIA,  SARAGOZA. 

These  three  boldly  - carved 
capitals  are  said  to  be  all  the 
remains  that  are  left  of  the 
artistic  work  of  this  old  Moorish 
castle,  of  which  most  of  the 
original  work  has  been  obliterated 
either  by  time  and  ruin,  or  by 
alterations  by  Mediaeval  builders. 


SARACENIC  CAPITALS. 


PRELIMINARY  DESIGNS  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB. 

The  two  elevations  for  this  building,  of  dif- 
ferent dates,  arc  published  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  who  sends  us  the  following  letter 
in  reference  to  them  : — 

“ Sir, — In  November  last,  writers,  both  in  your 
journal  and  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  appeared 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  owing  to 
the  undue  interference  of  the  Office  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  I was  unable  to  carry  out  my 
original  intentions  with  reference  to  the 
National  Liberal  Club  in  Whitehall-place. 

I sent  a letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to 


correct  misapprehensions  on  the  subject,  but 
as  I failed  to  convince  its  correspondent, 
“ F.R.I.B.A.,”  and  as  I did  not  at  the  time 
reply  to  yours,  “ F.S.A.,”  I avail  myself  of  your 
conrtesy  (as  you  are  illustrating  the  National 
Liberal  Club  by  a fac-simile  of  my  perspective 
drawing)  to  publish  a fac-simile  of  my  first 
attempt,  early  in  July  last  year,  at  the  elevation 
towards  the  Embankment,  with  another  of  the 
same  elevation  as  it  had  developed  in  November 
last. 

A comparison  of  the  two  will  prove  at  a 
glance  that  there  has  been  very  little  change 
in  the  style  of  the  elevation,  nor  more  in 
the  details  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  and  that,  consequently,  the  charge 


A PROJECTED  MILITARY 
HOSPITAL. 

The  Bite  for  which  this  hospital 
has  been  designed  consists  of  a 
rocky  promontory,  jutting  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  rising 
from  the  sea  at  an  angle  of  about 
20  degrees.  Its  central  ridge  runs 
almost  due  east  and  west,  thus 
giving  an  extended  exposure 
towards  the  cool  quarter,  and  to 
the  healthy  northern  winds  which 
fortunately  prevail  for  nearly 
nine  months  in  the  year.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  have  been 
disposed  in  such  a way  as  to  turn 
this  characteristic  of  the  site  to 
1 the  best  advantage. 

It  is  approached  from  the 
western  side  by  a public  road,  and  on  the 
south-east  is  accessible  by  water  from  the 
barracks  and  garrison. 

A considerable  depression  in  the  site  renders 
it  necessary  to  break  the  hospital  buildings  into 
two  main  sections,  which  are  connected  by  a 
broad  terrace,  carried  upon  arches  over  the 
intervening  valley,  and  inclosing  the  engine  and 
boiler  rooms,  the  coal-stores,  water-tanks,  &c. 

Abutting  on  the  public  road  are  the  official 
residences,  and  in  an  adjoining  enclosure  special 
wards  for  ophthalmic  and  other  cases  requiring 
isolation.  Barracks  for  the  medical  staff  corps 
or  nursing  orderlies,  and  wards  for  prisoners 
and  lunatics,  complete  this  portion  of  the  esta- 
blishment. A covered  cloister-like  passage 
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gives  sheltered  access  from  this  outlying  series 
of  scattered  buildings  to  the  hospicul  proper. 
The  latter  comprises  nice,  pavilions  for  the 
sick,  an  operating-theatrB,  with  preparation  and 
recovery  wards  attached ; a dining-room  for 
convalescents;  an  administrative  block,  with 
medical  officers’  offices,  dispensary,  drug-stores, 
&C;  and  under  the  same  roof  the  kitchen  and 
accessories.  Above  this  range  of  buildings  the 
general  stores  for  the  hospital  are  accommodated. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  site  an  important 
block  of  building  includes  the  chapel,  with 
vestry  and  chaplain’s  room,  quarters  for  a small 
staff  of  nursing  sisters,  reading-room  and  library, 
and  in  the  basement  a complete  series  of  salt 
water  and  medicated  baths.  A lofty  water 
tower,  of  Florentine  character,  marks  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  hospital  range.  A 
special  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  rock 
leading  to  the  engine-rooms,  &c.,  enables  the 
workmen  to  attend  to  their  duties  without 
entering  the  precincts  of  the  hospital.  Opening 
from  this  road  on  the  lower  level  is  an  enclosed 
yard  where  the  laundries,  post-mortem  room, 
mortuary,  ice-making  establishment,  &c.,  are 
placed,  out  of  sight  of  the  hospital  inmates. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  design  is  the 
use  of  the  circular  form  for  all  the  larger 
wards.  These  circular  pavilions  are  66  ft.  in 
internal  diameter  and  22  ft.  in  height  to  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  is  an  extremely 
flat  semi-ellipse.  They  are  each  intended  for 
twenty-six  patients.  Each  patient  will  have  a 
wall  space  of  8 ft.,  a floor  area  of  130  ft.,  and 
an  air  volume  of  2,600  ft.  An  arcade  14  ft. 
wide  surrounds  each  ward ; concentrically  on 
the  north,  but  on  the  east,  west,  and  south 
sides  drawn  in  right  lines  tangential  to 
the  enclosing  circle.  At  the  south-east  and 
south-west  angles  square  towers  enclose  the 
sanitary  services,  the  orderlies’  rooms,  and 
staircases.  Above  the  ward  an  open  arcaded 
story,  — locally  known  as  a “Baracea”  and 
figured  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  book  on 
Ancient  Egypt  as  having  been  used  thousands 
of  years  ago  by  that  remarkable  people, — will 
not  only  afford  an  airing  - ground  for  those 
patients  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
but  also  give  the  means  of  doubling  the  normal 
occupation  of  the  hospital  in  times  of  emergency. 
From  the  centre  of  the  ward  ceiling,  and 
carried  by  a ring  of  stone  columns,  a cylindrical 
ventilating  chamber  rises,  built  up  through  the 
“baracca”  and  terminating  20  ft.  above  its  roof 
in  a domed  cupola.  The  wards  are  raised  on  a 
hollow  basement  7 ft.  high,  and  the  whole  site 
is  made  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  and 
enclosed  by  escarp  walls  broken  picturesquely 
into  shallow  bastioos.  The  ward  windows  are 
wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  a bed  on 
castors  into  the  inclosing  arcade.  Fresh  air  is 
admitted  behind  each  bed,  and  through  lunettes 
at  the  springing  of  the  domed  ceiling,  and  is 
drawn  out  through  the  central  shaft  by  a fan. 
The  wards  will  be  warmed  when  required  by 
steam,  and  also  by  three  majolica  stoves  near 
the  central  ring  of  columns.  The  actual  centre 
of  the  ward  will  be  occupied  by  a majolica 
fountain,  which  will  add  to  what  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  attractive  and  cheerful  interior. 

The  locality  furnishes  excellent  building  stone 
at  an  almost  nominal  cost,  which  is  worked 
at  an  extremely  cheap  rate,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  enabled  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  to  give  to 
a design  intended  to  embody  the  latest  accepted 
principles  of  hospital  construction  a more  than 
usually  marked  architectural  character. 


REMOVAL  OF  HOUSE  REFUSE  AND 
SEWAGE. 

Since  the  notice  in  the  Builder  of  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Disposal  of  the 
Sewage  within  the  Metropolitan  Area,  two  papers 
have  been  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
same  subject,  but  suggesting  a diametrically 
opposite  mode  of  treatment  ; one  by  Dr. 
Hawkesley,  the  well-known  advocate  of  the  dry- 
earth  closet  system,  proposing  the  abolition  of 
water  as  the  means  of  carrying  off  effete 
organic  matter  from  towns ; the  other  by  Dr. 
Richardson  for  the  removal  of  house  refuse 
independent  of  sewage. 

Of  course,  abstractedly  considered,  the  correct- 
ness of  Dr.  Hawkesley’s  contention  will  be  gene- 
rally admitted,  that  the  consignment  of  sewage 
matter  to  the  soil  is  the  best  of  all  ways  for  its 
disposal,  and  that,  as  observed  by  him,  the  soil 
alone  possesses  the  appropriate  conditions  for 
its  reception  and  utilisation;  but  it  is  when 
the  practical  application  of  the  method  su«*. 


gested  comes  to  be  considered  that  there 
becomes  apparent  the  existence  of  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  difficulties  than  are  found 
in  the  system  which  Dr.  Hawkesley  so  ener- 
getically condemns.  To  prescribe  a single 
method  as  universally  applicable  for  all  places 
and  in  all  situations  is  just  as  absurd  as  the 
claim  of  Holloway’s  pills  or  of  the  other 
hundred-and-one  quack  remedies  to  be  specifics 
for  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  dry  climates,  like  that  of 
Egypt  and  in  parts  of  India,  the  earth  system 
may  be  carried  out  with  advantage,  as  has 
notably  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  Indian 
jails,  where  all  the  requisite  surroundings  are 
specially  favourable  for  the  purpose.  It  may 
be  said,  too,  that  the  system  has  the  sanction 
of  antiquity  in  the  sanitary  rules  which  were 
of  old  enjoined  on  the  Hebrew  nation,  being 
suited  to  the  climate  and  circumstances  amidst 
which  they  lived ; but  it  is  certainly  some- 
what straining  “ the  good  old  belief  in  a 
providential  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,” 
to  say  that  the  earth  system  “ pre- 
sents a grand  illustration  of  it,  grand 
not  only  for  its  perfection  but  for  its  vast- 
nesB,”  because  Professor  Way  happens  to 
have  Bhown  the  power  which  various,  and 
especially  clayey,  soils  have  of  absorbing  all 
such  matters  as  it  is  desirable  and  even  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  crowded 
communities  to  be  got  rid  of  as  effectively  as 
possible.  No  one  doubts  the  efficacy  of  “ Earth, 
the  bountiful  mother  of  all  vegetable  life,”  as 
a purifying  medium,  but  it  is  the  practicability 
of  its  application,  at  least  as  far  as  experience 
has  hitherto  gone,  that  yet  remains  to  be 
proved.  Great  credit  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Moule  for  the 
endeavours,  in  many  cases  successful,  which 
he  made  for  the  introduction  of  his  system 
but  even  he  failed  to  see  how  the  problem 
of  its  application  to  large  towns,  much  less 
to  great  cities  like  London,  could  be  solved. 
Efficacious  though  the  ingenious  apparatus 
devised  by  Dr.  Hawkesley  may  bo  when  em- 
ployed under  intelligent  supervision,  yet  it  was 
shown  by  several  gentlemen  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  on  the  two  papers,  that  the 
system  itself  had  proved  very  much  the  reverse 
where  such  intelligent  supervision  was  wanting. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  practical  applica- 
tion, the  claim  for  it  of  economy  was  also  called 
in  question,  while  the  possibility  of  its  yielding 
a commercial  profit  seems  equally  unlikely. 

The  removal  of  house  refuse  independent  of 
sewage  in  the  manner  suggested  in  Dr.  Richard- 
son’s paper  is  a subject  doubtless  deserving  con- 
sideration, but  it  is  one  which  has  already  received 
a certain  degree  of  attention  in  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  Similar  practical  difficulties  as 
to  its  ultimate  disposal,  however,  present  them- 
selves as  in  the  case  of  sewage  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  the  aid  of  water  carriage. 
It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  so  valuable  a 
manure  as  stable  refuse  should  not  be  able  to 
command  a sufficiently  remunerative  price  as 
to  cover  the  cost  of  carriage.  One  of  the  speakers 
asserted  that  the  parish  of  Kensington  finds  a 
difficulty  for  the  sale  of  its  stable  refuse  to 
market  gardeners  “ owing  to  the  low  price  of 
vegetables”;  but  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  market  gardeners,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  private  individuals  in  the  suburbs  can- 
not procure  stable  manure  except  at  a price 
which  ought  to  be  sufficiently  remunerative 
for  any  parish.  Its  employment  in  the 

manner  proposed  by  Dr.  Richardson  for 
“ growing  mushrooms  for  the  million”  sounds 
somewhat  ludicrous,  and  is  suggestive  rather 
of  the  possibility  of  having  too  much  of  a good 
thing.  As  the  expense  of  transport  seems  to 
be  the  chief  obstacle  in  obtaining  a sale  for 
stable  refuse,  the  railways  having  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  surely  it  is  worth 
consideration  whether  it  might  not  be  practi- 
cable to  construct  small  canals  in  various 
directions  so  as  to  reach  suburbs  to  which  water 
transport  is  not  yet  available ; for  by  their 
means  a sufficiently  low  rate  of  freight  would 
be  Becured  as  to  admit  of  manure  and  refuse 
realising  a price  which  would,  at  all  events, 
cover  the  cost  of  removal.  At  the  present 
time,  when  capitalists  find  a difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing safe  investments,  they  could  scarcely  do 
better  than  turn  their  attention  to  the  promo- 
tion of  a network  of  suburban  water  lines  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  afford  a fair  remunerative 
return  if  utilised  for  carrying  off  the  vast 
quantity  of  refuse  and  manure  which  requires 
to  be  daily  removed  from  the  metropolis. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  National  Exhibition,  opened  at  Pesth  on  t 
Saturday  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  is  the  e 
most  comprehensive  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  i 
attempted  in  Hungary.  The  Exhibition  is  : 
situated  in  the  City  Park,  which  is  approached  1 
by  the  splendid  new  thoroughfare  called  the  2 
Radial-street,  bordered  by  palatial  residences  ; 
and  charming  villas.  The  space  covered  by  the  3 
Exhibition  grounds  is  300,000  square  metres.  . 
The  Hungarian  Parliament  granted  the  sum  of  f 
1,000,000  florins  in  order  to  carry  out  the  Exhi-  - 
bition  in  a style  worthy  of  the  country.  The  2 
principal  building  consists  of  a vast  structure  in  ; 
the  form  of  a parallelogram,  erected  in  the  2 
style  of  the  new  Italian  Renaissance.  This  ; 
great  hall  of  industry  is  flanked  at  each  of  the  3 
four  comers  by  elegant  pavilions,  while  the  3 
pavilions  and  entrances  in  the  centre  of  each  i 
of  the  four  front  lines  are  connected  with  the  3 
various  annexes.  In  the  centre  of  the  main  i 
building  rises  a large  cupola  or  dome.  The  j 
work  of  preparation  made  enormous  strides  = 
during  the  last  fortnight,  prior  to  the  inaugu-  ■ 
ration,  operations  being  continued  through  the  2 
night  by  help  of  the  electric  light.  The  Exhi-  - 
bition  is  divided  into  thirty-three  independent  t 
sections  or  departments.  One  of  the  most  im-  • 
portant  divisions  is  the  hall  of  agriculture,  where,  , 
in  glass  bottles  and  jars,  an  exhaustive  series  of  f 
specimens  of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  f 
Hungary  is  displayed.  A very  interesting  a 
portion  of  the  Exhibition  is  that  containing  a 1 
series  of  rooms  exemplifying  the  interiors  of  I 
the  ordinary  houses  and  domestic  arrangements  2 
of  the  country  population  of  the  various  i 
nationalities  under  the  Hungarian  crown,  in- 
cluding Magyars,  Serbs,  Croats,  Szeklers,  1 
Roumanians,  and  Germans.  In  each  room  are  < 
dummy  figures,  attired  in  the  picturesquo  < 
costumes  of  the  different  races.  Another  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Exhibition  is  that 
devoted  to  the  different  kinds  of  poultry  and ; 
domestic  animals.  The  exhibition  of  sheep,  1 
which  takes  place  between  the  20th  and  30th  1 
of  this  month,  and  for  which  no  fewer  than  1 
2,012  animals  have  been  announced,  will  be  the  2 
largest  ever  held  on  the  Continent. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS’  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a largely  attended  monthly  meeting  of  the  < 
members  of  the  above  Association,  held  on  the 
4th  inst.,  the  President  (Mr.  E.  Moore)  delivered 
his  address,  in  which  he  said, — 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  fourth  year 
of  our  existence  and  have  shaken  off  (so  to  1 
speak)  the  swaddling  clothes  of  infancy.  We  1 
have  arrived  at  that  period  in  which  it  behoves 
us  to  take  steps  forward  with  courage  not  un-  1 
mixed  with  caution  and  prudence,  or,  as  our 
American  cousins  put  it,  “ First  be  sure  you’re 
right,  then  go  ahead,” — our  constant  aim  and  1 
watchword  being  proficiency  and  progress.  It 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  desirable  to  dwell  too 
much  on  the  past.  It  is  well,  however,  that  wo 
should  bear  it  in  mind  so  far  as  it  may  influence 
us  for  good  in  the  future,  meanwhile  keeping 
our  gaze  steadily  forward,  fixed  on  the  goal  of 
our  ambition.  Speakiug  for  myself,  I confess 
I look  back  on  the  past  year  with  almost  un- 
mixed pleasure.  There  has  been  a steady 
increase  of  members,  which  we  have  reason  to 
hope  will  continue.  That  in  itself  is  most 
gratifying.  Our  Journal  also  has  done,  and  I 
trust  will  do,  great  things  towards  bringing  the 
Association  prominently  to  the  notice  of  all 
leading  architects  and  surveyors.  Is  not  this 
another  cause  for,  I will  not  say  complete  satis- 
faction, but  certainly  for  congratulation,  that 
results  have,  so  far,  been  favourable  ? Again,  ' 
the  isolated  position  formerly  occupied  by  the 
clerks  of  works  has  become  a thing  of  the  past. 
Instead  of  being  scattered  and  comparatively 
unknown  to  each  other,  we  are,  by  means  of 
this  Association,  drawn  and  linked  together  by 
ties  of  fellowship  and  good  feeling,  and  as  years 
roll  on  we  shall,  as  we  watch  its  progress, 
esteem  and  love  this  institution  increasingly. 
A certain  result  of  a body  of  men  united  in  one 
common  calling,  whose  aims  and  aspirations  are 
essentially  alike,  must  be  social  intercourse, 
mutual  professional  assistance  and  benefit  in- 
dividually, and  the  progress  of  the  Association 
generally.  Having  briefly  sketched  a few  of  the 
benefits  already  conferred  upon  us  by  this  Asso- 
ciation, let  us  pause  to  consider  one  other  point  in 
connexion  with  which  it  appears  to  me  that  our 
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success  has  not  been  quite  so  gratifying  as  I 
could  wish.  I distinctly  remember,  when  the 
rules  of  this  Association  were  being  drawn  up, 
that  onr  chief  object  was  so  to  frame  them  as  to 
ensure  that  every  member  enrolled  should  be  a 
bona-fide  and  thoroughly  competent  clerk  of 
works.  It  was  ably  argued,  and,  to  my  mind, 
conclusively  shown,  by  gentlemen  theD  present, 
that  by  adopting  this  course  we  should  at  once 
start  the  Association  on  a sound  basis,  and,  as  a 
result,  not  fail  to  secure  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  architects  generally.  Our  sanguine 
expectations  in  this  direction  have  not,  up  to 
the  present,  been  so  fully  realised  as  I could 
wish.  We  certainly  have  occasionally  x'eceived 
good  wishes  and  encouraging  remarks  and  com- 
ments from  some  eminent  architects,  which 
have  had  their  due  effect  in  stimulating  us  to 
greater  exertions.  We  have  also  received  appli- 
cations for  the  services  of  clerks  of  works  from 
some  few  architects,  which  were  promptly  and 
satisfactorily  responded  to.  But  these  must  be 
not  merely  more  frequent,  but,  to  satisfy  me, 
they  must  be  continuous ; the  Association  must 
eventually  be  the  one  source  from  which  archi- 
tects seek  their  practical  superintendents  of 
works.  Architects  and  professional  men 
generally  must  be  made  to  understand  that  this 
institution  undertakes  the  fulfilment  of  their 
constant  and  most  important  and  pressing 
requirements.  Their  attention  must  be  con- 
stantly drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
this  Association  consider  the  interests  of  archi- 
tects to  be  identical  with  their  own.  Seeing 
that  it  exists  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  knowledge  of 
its  members,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? Why, 
then,  have  we  not  yet  fully  realised  our  hopes 
in  this  direction  ? It  strikes  me  that  the 
answer  must  be  that  we  have  perhaps  been 
a little  too  apathetic  upon  this  matter.  Do 
architects,  as  a rule,  yet  realise  the  fact 
that  this  Association  consists  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced men  of  their  class,  who  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  additional  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  intellectual  improvement 
by  the  reading  of  technical  papers  and  general 
discussions  thereon,  and  that  the  benefits 
derived  therefrom  must,  of  necessity,  be  shared 
more  or  less  by  them.  Let  them  but  become 
fully  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  surely 
it  must  follow  that  our  connexion  with 
them  will  soon  be  largely  increased.  Any 
address  from  this  chair  would  be  incom- 
iplete  if  it  omitted  to  mention  the  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott 
for  his  liberality  and  many  kindnesses  bestowed 
;upon  us  from  the  first.  Particularly  must  be 
[mentioned  his  gift  of  the  free  use  of  this  office 
for  our  business  purposes,  which,  to  us,  has 
'been  truly  a gift  of  very  great  importance, 
jl  consider,  also,  that  his  kindness  and  patronage 
has  in  no  small  way  contributed  to  our  attaining 
our  present  position,  and  I am  sure  I only  echo 
the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation when  I say  that  his  name  will  ever  be 
iremembered  by  us  all  with  lasting  esteem  and 
Ijratitude. 


: ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

At  the  closing  meeting  for  the  session  of  this 
,>ody,  held  on  Saturday,  May  2nd. 

: . Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  the  President,  re- 
i-iewed  the  sanitary  progress  of  the  session, 
u a closing  address.  Impending  war,  he 
aid,  unfortunately  still  delayed  the  promised 
; Sanitary  legislation,  though  the  preventive 
i Mortality  in  the  metropolis  alone  exceeded 
hat  due  to  the  direst  of  modern  wars.  After 
sferring  to  the  greatly  diminished  mortality 
i the  British  and  Anglo-Indian  armies  and 
ie  continuance  of  a high  death-rate  in  the 
.ussian  army,  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the 
ork  of  the  Commission  for  Housing  the 
oor,  and  to  the  slum  visitations  recently  made 
. London  and  Dublin  by  its  President,  H.R.H. 
ie  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  stated  that  the 
ortality  of  slums  such  as  the  Prince  had 
sited  was  more  than  four  times  that  of  certain 
lucational  institutions  in  Dublin  which  H.R.H. 
id  also  visited,  where  a mixed  physical  and 
ental  training  was  given  to  the  children  on  the 
•If -time  principle.  Turning  to  the  Metropolitan 
mitary  Commission  and  the  question  of  Thames 
Ration,  which  Lord  Bramwell,  the  chairman 

the  commission  of  inquiry,  declared  to  be  a 
sgrace  to  civilisation,  Mr.  Chadwick  strongly 
i mdemned  the  combined  system,  which 


with  an  original  estimate  of  three  millions, 
had  actually  cost  more  than  six  millions 
sterling,  and  led  to  a demand  for  a further  out- 
lay of  four  millions,  in  order  that  sewage  which 
represented  the  sustentation  of  more  than 
200,000  cows  might  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
On  the  separate  system,  which  he  advocated, 
the  houses  would  have  been  purified  by  self- 
cleansing house- drains,  and  the  streets  by  self- 
cleansing sewers,  with  no  stagnant  putrefaction 
and  emitting  no  smells,  while  the  river  would 
have  been  comparatively  pure,  and  the  power  of 
production  of  the  land  would  have  been  greatly 
increased.  The  improvement  to  public  health 
by  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system  would 
be  represented  in  £.  s.  d.  by  a saving  of 
2s.  4id.  per  head  per  week  throughout  the 
metropolis,  on  the  necessary  provision  for 
sickness  and  loss  of  work.  The  under- 
takings of  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
characterised  by  a loose  practice,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  was  intolerable,  with  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  the  local  rates,  now 
amounting  for  works,  to  between  30,000,0002. 
and  40,000,0001.  a year.  These  were  points 
•that  demanded  to  be  considered  in  discussing 
the  functionsof  the  requisite  Minister  of  Health. 
Mr.  Chadwick  suggested,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  officers  of  the  sanitary  service  might  render 
good  service  during  the  coming  general  election 
by  giving  information,  to  the  representatives  of 
each  political  party,  of  the  preventible  reduc- 
tion of  the  natural  duration  of  life  and  the  pre- 
ventible waste  of  25,000,0001.  sterling  due  to  the 
racking  rheumatisms,  raging  fevers,  and  painful 
existences  which  so  largely  diminished  the 
working  ability  of  the  nation.  The  sanitary 
service  might  be  insisted  on  as  a “plank”  of 
every  political  platform. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Mr.  Chadwick,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  ex- 
plained that  the  matters  at  present  before  Par- 
liament being  of  so  urgent  a character,  it  was 
not  intended  to  bring  the  question  of  the 
system  of  drainage  before  the  House  until 
there  was  a better  prospect  of  its  receiving 
adequate  attention.  The  necessity  for  the 
appointment  of  a Minister  of  Education  had 
often  been  insisted  on,  but  he  thought  a 
Minister  of  Sanitation  was  no  less  a necessity. 

Mr.  Rains  (St.  George’s-in-the-East)  pointed 
out  that  outbreaks  of  small-pox  had  formerly 
been  occasional  epidemics  in  London,  but  now, 
although  in  a milder  form,  the  scourge  appeared 
to  have  taken  up  its  abode  permanently.  He 
should  like  to  know  the  cause  of  that  change. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Chadwick  replied 
to  this  question.  The  origin  of  small-pox,  he 
said,  did  not  appear  to  be  accurately  known, 
but  pure  air  and  personal  cleanliness,  especially 
by  frequent  bathing, — a precautionary  measure 
now  prescribed  to  the  hospital  nurses  by  the 
French  physicians, — were  the  recognised  pre- 
ventives. 


THE  CHANCERY-LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  briefly  mentioned 
the  approaching  opening  of  these  premises  for 
business,  and  we  have  now  to  record  the  formal 
opening,  which  was  celebrated  by  a dinner  on 
Thursday  evening  last,  in  the  hall  adjoining  the 
premises,  the  Lord  Mayor  piesidiug.  This 
establishment  forms  part  of  an  enterprise  due 
to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  who 
has  entirely  rebuilt  almost  the  whole  of  the 
block  of  buildings  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Chancery-lane,  on  the  south  and  east  by  South- 
ampton-buildings,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  Holborn.  Here, 
on  ground  the  property  of  Lord  Radnor,  Mr! 
Clarke  has  effected  quite  a transformation,  not, 
however,  without  obliterating  some  ancient 
landmarks.  The  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  use  as  offices  and  chambers,  and 
their  central  situation,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
New  Law  Courts,  will  no  doubt  go  far  to 
ensure  the  success  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  enterprise. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  these  long 
stretches  of  stone  facades  are  of  the  most 
mediocre  and  monotonous  description,  archi- 
tecturally speaking. 

The  Safe  Deposit  itself  is  erected  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  block  known  as  “ New  Stone  Build- 
ings,”  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  from  the  path- 
way beneath  an  archway  of  polished  red  granite, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  what  is  described  as 
“ the  largest  engraved  brass  plate  in  the  world,” 
giving  some  views  of  the  interior  arrangements. 
Wrought-iron  gates,  and  a portcullis  or  grille, 


which  is  lowered  from  above  when  required, 
protects  the  entrance  to  the  upper  external  vesti- 
bule, at  the  further  end  of  which  is  a commo- 
dious waiting-room,  and  in  the  centre  a flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  lower  external  vestibule. 
This  portion  of  the  building  is  decorated  in  good 
taste,  the  ceiling  being  of  enamelled  iron,  and  the 
walls  lined  with  various  coloured  marble,  with 
a dado  of  grand  antique.  The  broad  staircase 
is  composed  of  white  marble  and  mosaic  work, 
with  a balustrade  on  each  side  of  Jura  marble. 
Passing  down,  the  visitor  will  notice  two  appro- 
priate mottoes  worked  in  the  mosaic,  the  one 
being  “ Safe  bind,  safe  find,”  and  the  other  a 
short  extract  from  one  of  Burke’s  speeches, — 
“ Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of 
safety.”  The  construction  of  these  vestibules 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co. 
Beyond  this  lower  external  vestibule  iron  gates 
again  bar  the  way  to  what  may  be  called  the 
lobby,  on  the  left  of  which  are  the  offices  of  the 
manager,  and  on  the  right  the  gentlemen’s  and 
ladies’  writing-rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are 
hung  with  leather  papers  of  Japanese  design, 
while  the  ceilings  are  of  enamelled  iron  arranged 
in  panels.  And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
before  any  one  can  gain  access  even  to  this  part 
of  the  Safe  Deposit  he  has  to  run  a gauntlet  of 
attendants  for  the  purpose  of  identification  as  a 
renter  of  a safe,  or  depositor  of  valuables. 

Passing  through  the  inner  iron  gates  of  the 
lobby  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  internal  or 
“ safe  ” vestibule,  and  is  confronted  with  the 
various  strong  rooms,  occupying  three  sides  of 
the  area,  which  is  paved  with  tiles  in  pattern. 
On  the  right  hand  is  a strong-room  for  the 
deposit  of  plate  by  persons  going  out  of  town. 
On  the  left-hand  is  the  strong-room  for  cash- 
boxes,  which  may  be  deposited  every  evening, 
and  taken  away  again  in  the  morning  j but 
those  who  take  advantage  of  this  convenience 
can  pass  their  boxes  and  receive  them  again 
through  a grille  into  the  sub-manager’s  room 
from  the  lower  external  vestibule,  without  the 
trouble  of  having  to  go  further.  The  strong- 
rooms, four  in  number,  for  documents  and  other 
valuables,  are  on  the  side  of  the  vestibule 
opposite  the  lobby,  and  form  the  chief  and 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  Safe  Deposit. 
These  rooms,  which  weigh  500  tons,  with  doors 
of  2 tons  weight  each,  are  divided  into  about 
5,000  separate  iron  safes  or  compartments, 
ranged  tier  upon  tier,  of  different  sizes,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  “ integers.”  The  locks  of 
these  “integers”  are,  we  are  informed,  so 
arranged  that  the  key  of  the  renter,  as  well  as 
the  key  of  the  custodian,  will  be  required  to  be 
used  at  the  same  time  before  an  opening  can  be 
effected.  For  convenience  of  handling  the 
papers  and  other  valuables  deposited,  each 
“ integer”  is  fitted  with  a box  which  is  readily 
taken  out  and  replaced,  the  writing-rooms 
before  mentioned  being  provided  so  that  renters 
may  consult  the  contents  of  their  boxes  at 
leisure  and  in  comfort.  All  the  strong-rooms 
are  built  on  iron  columns  in  the  vaults  beneath, 
and  are  completely  isolated  from  any  external 
walls,  so  that  armed  patrols  can  by  night  walk 
round,  over,  and  under  them.  On  each  of  the 
doors  there  is  a mechanical  clockwork  arrange- 
ment that  only  admits  of  the  door  being  opened 
at  certain  hours.  For  instance,  at  a particular 
hour  in  the  evening  the  doors  are  locked 
by  the  manager,  and  no  one  can  open  them 
until  the  hour  on  the  following  morning 
for  which  the  clockwork  locks  are  set ; 
and  it  is  so  arranged  that  on  the  seventh 
day  one  day  is  passed  over,  and  the  doors  will 
not  again  open  till  the  Monday  morning  at  the 
given  hour;  so  that  if  any  customer  or  any  one 
connected  with  the  deposit  wished  to  get  into 
the  strong  rooms  during  non-business  hours,  or 
on  Sundays,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so,  even 
when  the  parties  have  the  keys  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  “armour  plating”  of  the  strong 
rooms,  consisting  of  boiler-plates  with  Bteel 
plates  between  them,  is  the  strongest  ever 
applied  to  such  a purpose.  The  deposit  and  its 
approaches  are  lighted  by  electricity  (with  gas 
in  reserve),  arranged  by  Messrs.  Thompson  & 
Ritchie,  and  everything  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  consult  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  those  who  use  the 
establishment.  Messrs.  Milner  were  entrusted 
with  the  special  work  of  the  strong  rooms,  and, 
at  the  inaugural  banquet,  their  representative 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  such  establishments,  which  appear 
to  have  had  their  origin  and  widest  development 
in  the  United  States. 

We  understand  that  architects,  engineers,  and 
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others  interested  in  tie  eonstrnetion  of  snob 


depraitarieT “may  obtain  permission  to  inspect 
..  ^ : r'Vnanr'ArV-ln.TlR  bv  applyi' 


the  premises  in  Chancery-lane  by  applying  to 
the  proprietor  or  manager. 


BUILDING  IN  PRIVATE  WATS. 

AT  Westminster,  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,  con 
tractors  of  Grosvenor-road,  Westminster  were 
summoned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
contravening  the  provisions  of  the  45  \ ic.,  c- 14>  sec  ; 

7 and  3,  by  forming  or  laying  out  a road; ■ <or 

way,  leading  out  of  the  King  s-road,  Chelsea,  as  a 
street  for  foot  traffic,  in  such  a manner  as  not  to 
afford  direct  communication  between  two  streets  , 
and  further,  for  laying  out  a footway  without  the 
consent  of  the  Board.  They  were  further  charged 
under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  with  buildup 
in  a way  not  open  at  both  ends,  and  of  less  width 

thMi”  Horace  Avory,  instructed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Burton,  appeared  for  the  Board  ; and  Mr.  Crippsfor 
the  Chelsea  Park  Dwellings  Company,  the  actual 

The  facts,  as  deposed  to  by  the  Assistant  Architect 
to  the  Board,  were  admitted.  The  Chelsea  Park 
Dwellings  Company,  of  which  Mrs.  Courtney  is 
secretary,  has  erected  a block  of  buildings  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  industrial  classes, 
abutting  on  the  north  side  of  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 
At  the  back  there  is  an  open  yard,  about  60  ft.  wide 
and  75  ft.  long,  and  this  is  approached  from  the 
main  road  by  an  archway,  12  ft.  6 in.  wide  and  10  ft. 
high.  The  passage-way  was  stated  to  be  27  ft.  long. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  yard  is  a block  of  six  dwell- 
ings ; on  the  east  aud  west  sides  are  small  two- 
story  houses  and  foundations  of  outbuildings,  -Tho 
dwellings  are  built  to  accommodate  several  families, 
and  the  upper  stories  are  approached  by  a gallery, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Peabody  Buildings.  The 
backs  open  into  the  courtyard,  and  there  is  no  other 
exit  from  the  square  except  through  the  passage- 
way in  King’s-road. 

Mr.  Avory,  in  support  of  the  summons,  said  the 
proceedings  had  been  taken  by  the  Board  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a cul  de  sac , the  obstruction  of 
public  traffic.  It  was  here  proposed  to  close  the  arch- 
way by  a gate,  and  in  case  of  tiro  there  was  likely  to 
be  great  danger  ; and  he  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
Board  v.  Hampton  as  being  a case  in  support  of  his 
contention. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt  suggested  that  Burlington  House 
was  an  analogous  case  to  the  present  one. 

Mr.  Avory  thought  every  case  should  depend  on 
its  own  merits.  The  word  “ street  ” had  a very  wide 
interpretation.  There  was  nothing  limiting  it  to  a 
public  thoroughfare  or  highway.  It  included  even 
a mews. 

Mr.  Cripps  contended  that  they  were  not  laying 
out  a new  street.  It  was  originally  a block  known 
as  Park- terrace  Cottages,  and  now  the  site  was  simply 
utilised  for  better  dwellings.  The  managers  con- 
sidered that  privacy  was  essential,  or  otherwise  it 
would  become  the  resort  of  tramps  and  vagrants. 
The  place  was  no  more  a public  street  than  Barnard’s 
Inn,  Furnival’s  Inn,  or  Staple  Inn,  and  he  further 
contended  that  the  Metropolitan  Acts  did  not 
apply. 

Mrs.  L.  Courtney  then  deposed  that  she  was  the 
secretary  of  the  company,  and  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Scott  were  going  to  manage  the  sarao  under  Miss 
Octavia  Hill’s  system.  It  was  their  intention  to 
have  a gate  at  the  entrance,  and  the  tenants  would 
have  keys,  and  the  place  would  he  kept  private. 

Mr.  D’Eyncourt,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
and  arguments,  reserved  judgment. 


Oil  Monday  night  there  was  a good  deal  of 
complaint  made  of  the  library  regulations,  and 
I think  with  some  justice.  A comm  ttee  had 
better  therefore  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
this  when  we  get  our  new 

No.  106,  Cannon-street , E.C. 

May  6th,  1885. 


“DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL.” 

Sir  —I  have  no  doubt  that  many  persons  besides 
myself  will  bo  glad  to  learn  from  the  Paragraph 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  commence  with  the  dome.  w 

Surely  the  course  recommended  by  the  late  W. 
Burges,  A.R.A.,  when  he  was  actmg  as  architect  to 
the  Dean  aud  Chapter  in  1873,  was  the  correet  one, 
viz.,  to  select  a bay  of  the  nave  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  . , ,,  c „ , . 

1.  Because  the  architecture  is  fully  seen  from  the 

pavement  upwards,  and  no  part  is  hidden  by  stalls, 
as  in  the  choir.  . ...  . , 

2.  Because,  being  a public  part  of  the  church,  the 
public  would  have  a good  opportunity  of  seeiug  the 
decoration,  and  of  becoming  accustomed  to  it ; and 

3.  Because,  in  the  actual  execution,  experience 

would  be  gained  which  would  be  useful  when  the 
more  select  portion,  such  as  the  choir,  would  be 
undertaken.  JOHN  S.  Ghapple. 

May  4 th,  1885. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

King’s  Lynn. — A new  pulpit  has  been  pre 


COOKING  APPARATUS  FOR  LARGE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Sir  —Without  prejudice  I would  like  to  state 
that  I called  at  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  to 
examine  and  to  see  the  working  of  a now  cooking 
apparatus  described  by  you  ou  the  18th  ult.  It  was 
about  11.30  a m.,  and  consequently  a good  time  as 
the  pans  were  then  in  full  operation.  I noticed  a 
quantity  of  moist  steam  escaping  when  the  outer 
cover  and  under-lid  were  lifted,  and  the  water  in  the 
jacket  surrounding  the  cooking-vessel  just  on 
ebullition,  the  thermometer  outside  standing  at  93 
to  94°  C.  (202°  Fahr.).  The  time  taken  in  cooking 
is  about  fifty  per  cent,  longer  than  with  the  usual 
dry  steam-jacket  pans.  The  cost  of  fuel  or  economy 
of  working  cannot  be  ascertained  or  even  estimated 
while  working  at  the  same  time  with  other 
machinery  from  the  same  service. 

The  coolness  of  the  outer  case,  made  so  much  of, 
is  equally  apparent  in  allother  apparatus,  when  they 
are  felted  and  lagged.  The  advisability  of  leaving 
the  jacket  charged  with  water  until  the  following 
day,  because  of  its  losing  but  ten  degrees  of  heat  (?) 
is  a curious  recommendation.  With  an  empty 
jacket  and  dry  steam  an  apparatus  is  in  operation 
at  once. 

The  greatest  recommendation  of  the  apparatus 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  the  production  of  a foreigner, 
aud,  therefore,  must  contain  some  virtues  assumed 
to  bo  inseparable  from  other  than  home  products. 

Robt.  Crane. 


sented  to  St.  John’s  Church,  in  memory  of  thi 
late  Francis  Joseph  Cresswell,  banker,  of  thal 
town.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  octagonar 
in  shape,  with  clustered  shaftings  at  the  angles, 
of  grey  and  red  Devonshire  marbles,  from  whic: 
spring  tbe  cusped  arches,  with  sculptured  head 
at  the  intersections.  In  the  panels  are  shafting: 
of  Sienna  marble  with  interlacing  arches.  Thi 
work  has  been  well  executed  by  Mr.  Duckcr,  c. 
the  Railway  Road,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  \\ 
Adams,  architect,  King’s  Lynn. 

Ascot. — A jewelled  Irish  cross  in  marble  ha! 
just  been  erected  by  Lady  Olive  Bayley  in  thi 
churchyard  of  Ascot,  in  memory  of  the  late  S: 
Edward  Olive  Bayley,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  who  i> 
interred  there.  The  work  has  been  execute 
by  Messrs.  J.  Underwood  & Sons,  of  Duke-streee 
Grosvenor-square. 

Alfreton. — A meeting  of  the  Alfreton  Samtai; 
Parochial  Committee  was  held  on  the  30th  ul; 
at  Swamvick  Delves,  to  consider  a report  mac; 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  No,' 
tingbam,  as  to  the  disposal  of  tbe  Swanwic 
and  Lea  Brooks  sewage.  Mr.  Radford  propose; 
to  lease  a suitable  quantity  of  land  near  tl 
Butterley  Reservoir  from  Mr.  Wood,  and  cor 
centrate  the  sewage  from  the  two  districts  8 
this  point,  where  it  would  be  dealt  with  b 
irrigation,  the  land  being  specially  prepare! 
lightened,  and  drained  for  tbe  reception  of  tl 
sewage.  The  committee  resolved  to  recommen 
the  Belper  Sanitary  Authority  to  adopt  tl 
scheme  in  its  entirety,  and  proceed  to  carry  ■ 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  The  committee  alt 
recommended  that  Mr.  Radford  be  ordered  c 
prepare  a scheme  for  dealing  with,  the  sewage 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  district 
including  Riddings,  Somercotes,  Sleight  Mo0< 
Birchwood,  Smotherfly,  and  Pye  Bridge. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Southampton. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mar, 
Southampton,  erected  as  a memorial  of  the  la 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  which  was  opened  i 
May  last  year,  has  just  received  tho  addition. 


a very  handsome  reredos,  which  was  unveil: 
of  foofor  The  reredos.  which  is  21  : 


Sir, — Mr.  Becker  will  not  advance  his  caso  by 
misrepresentation.  Tho  apparatus  in  the  kitchen 

of  the  Lambeth  Workhouse  referred  to  in  my  . . , 

letter  to  you  is  not  a Benham’s  apparatus,  as  stated  Ascension,  the  heads  of  beholding  discip 
by  Mr.  Becker,  nor  is  it,  as  he  states,  “an  ordi-  hooking  towards  a figure  some  4.  ft.  in  heig 
nary  steam  cooking  apparatus.”  It  is^  I repeat,  - - • • -■  ■’  ” 


at  Easter.  The  reredos,  which  is  21  ft.  6 l; 
lonf  and  16  ft.  G in.  high,  has  been  executed  * 
Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs,  of  London  a 
Manchester,  and  lias  cost  over  600Z.  It  cor 
prises  five  groups  of  sculpture,  executed  in  hi. 
relief,  in  pure  white  alabaster,  tbe  same  mater, 
in  red,  green,  and  dove-colour  being  used  J 
the  architectural  surroundings.  There  are  thi 
central  arches,  having  crocketed  gables,  with 
ornamental  cross  in  the  centre,  and  finials 
the  two  sides,  resting  on  carved  capitals,  si 
ported  by  green  and  red  marble  columns,  why 
cluster  round  enriched  buttresses  terminate 
with  pinnacles.  The  central  subject  is  t 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 


Sir, — Having  received  so  many  letters  from 
members  of  tbe  profession,  substantially 
approving  the  scheme  which  I have  proposed 
to  them,  and  finding  it  inconvenient  to  answer 
them  immediately,  I ask  my  correspondents  to 
be  good  enough  to  accept  a published  acknow- 
ledgment. There  seems  to  be  a little  mis- 
understanding in  one  or  two  cases  of  my  notion 
of  federation.  I wish  to  say  that  I only 
advocate  federation  after  tbe  manner  of  the 
federation  of  the  States  of  America;  nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  thoughts  than  the 
destruction  of  individual  action.  On  Monday 
night,  the  President  promised  that  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Institute’s  Charter  should 
be  printed  and  circulated  amongst  us,  and  that 
we  should  have  three  weeks  to  consider  it. 
That  being  so,  I would  advise  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  manner  of  electing  the  Council. 
Practically,  it  is  now  self-elected,  and  if  that  is 
maintained  it  is  useless  to  look  for  any  reform. 
A better  plan  will  be  the  following : three 
months,  say,  before  the  election,  candidates 
should  send  in  their  names,  those  names  should 
be  submitted  to  a committee  composed  of  one 
half  Fellows  and  one  half  Associates,  and  they 
Bhould  eliminate  tbe  undesirables. 


identical  in  principle  with  that  of  Mr.  Becker, 
consists  of  two  copper  pans  or  kettles  surrounded 
by  water,  which  water  is  heated  to  the  desired 
temperature  by  a steam  pipe,  so  that  a different 
degree  of  heat  can  be  applied  to  each  compartment. 
There  is  also  the  water  seal  for  the  edges  of  the 

ver  as  described  by  you. 

I have  seen  Mr.  Becker’s  apparatus  at  St.  Pancras, 
and  the  similarity  of  principle  between  that  and  tbe 
one  at  the  Lambeth  Workhouse  is  so  remarkable 
that  I am  quite  content  that  a competent  and  im- 
partial commission  shall  compare  the  two  and  decide 
whether  or  no  the  principle  of  cooking  is  the  same 
in  each  case.  I also  invite  members  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  to  see  for  themselves.  The 
economical  results  from  this  principle  of  cookiDg, 
especially  in  the  saving  of  loss  of  weight  in  the 
meat,  are  remarkable,  aud  as  the  Lambeth 
Guardians  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  saving 
from  this  apparatus  for  eleven  or  twelve  years,  it 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  be  told  that  Eogiish 
architects  must  needs  go  abroad  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  design  cooking  apparatus. 


Thos.  W.  Aldwinckle. 
2,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C.,  May  6. 


THE  ALBERT  PALACE. 


Sir, — We  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  repair 
l omission  in  your  notice  of  last  week  [p.  634] 
respecting  the  Albert  Exhibition  Palace.  May  we 
ask  you  to  state  that  the  recent  works  at  the  Palace, 
comprising  the  completion  of  the  present  buildings 
and  certain  extensive  additions,  have  been  carried 
out  from  designs  prepared  by  us  and  under  our 
superintendence,  as  architects  to  the  Palace  Asso- 
ciation? F.  & H.  Francis  & Sons. 

34,  Old  Broad- street. 


with  which  the  other  chief  figures  in  the  wc 
correspond,  the  supporting  groups  right  a 
left  representing  respectively  the  Agony  in  t 
Garden  and  Bearing  the  Cross.  The  two  e 
divisions  have  a horizontal  treatment  of  tracer, 
panelling  resting  upon  double  arches,  cnclosi 
sculptures  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativi 
Bristol.— The  designs  of  tbe  proposed  n 
Church  of  St.  Francis,  Ashton  Gate,  have  b( 
sent  in  by  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Bevan. 
is  proposed  to  build  tbe  church  in  four  sectio 
viz.  •— (1)  Chancel  and  side  chapel;  (2)  nai 
(3)  aisle,  vestry,  organ- chamber ; (4)  tov 
aud  spire.  Of  these  sections,  No.  4 will  be  ) 
aside  at  once ; No.  1 will  have  the  first  pis 
and  will  accommodate  forty  choristers,  aud 
adjoining  chapel,  which  will  hereafter  be 
daily  service  chapel,  will  for  the  present  h; 
to  act  as  an  organ-chamber,  and  it  will  acc( 
modate  forty  people,  and  will  be  useful 
small  congregations  on  week  days,  Bi 
classes,  &c.  The  cost  of  this  portion  will 
1,2001.  No.  2,  the  nave,  will  accommod 
450  people,  at  a cost  of  2,500Z.  No.  3, 
vestries,  organ-chamber,  and  the  aisle, 
which  room  will  be  left,  in  anticipation  o 
larger,  and  which  will  acci 
1 90  neonle.  will  cost  1,30' 


parish  growin0  „ , 
modate  another  190  people,  will  cost  1 
so  that  when  the  three  sections  are  compK 
the  church  will  seat  720  people,  and  the  coi 
estimated  by  Mr.  Bevan  at  (minus  the  to 
and  spire)  5.000Z.  Half  this  amount  is 
mised  by  the  Church  Extension  boci< 
2.500Z.  is,  therefore,  to  be  raised  by 
parishioners. 


May  9,  1885.] 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2,903,  Portable  Buildings.  A.  J.  Boult  (T. 
’arrot) . 

The  framework  of  these  buildings  is  composed  of 
•ooden  bars  jointed  together  by  iron  shoes  of 
arious  forms  to  suit  circumstances,  covered  with 
irpaulin  or  any  suitable  waterproof  material.  The 
ipes  may  be  jointed  also  in  such  manner  as  to  form 
helves  or  berths  such  as  are  required  in  barracks. 
13,053,  Girders  for  Fireproof  Structures. 
P.  H.  Lindsay. 

An  inverted  trouah  is  bolted  or  riveted  to  the 
hderside  of  the  lower  flange  of  the  girder.  The 
anting  sides  of  the  trough  form  the  abutments 
•om  which  the  brick  arches  of  the  floor  spring, 
'he  trough  is  filled  with  fireproof  composition  and 
^covered  with  a thin  plate.  The  object  is  to  pre- 
ent  the  lower  flange  of  the  girder  in  case  of  fire 
■om  being  subjected  to  sufficient  heat  to  soften  it. 
384,  Producing  Ceramic  Plates  with  Inscrip- 
ons  in  Relief  or  Intaglio.  J.  B.  and  E.  Shaw. 
Moulds  for  the  production  of  ceramic  plates,  with 
iscriptions,  &c.,  in  relief  or  intaglio,  made  up  of 
rpe  similar  to  those  used  for  letterpress. printing, 
he  clay,  in  the  form  of  a back  or  in  the  dry  state, 
pressed  into  the  mould  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
anner.  The  face  of  the  type  may  be  rolled  over 
ith  mineral  colour  if  it  is  desired  to  produce 
floured  lettering  on  the  plate.  By  this  process 
lates  for  advertising  or  other  purposes,  and 
lemorial  tablets,  may  be  produced. 

625,  Lock  Furniture.  E.  S.  Norcombe. 

The  knob  is  made  separately  from  the  neck,  and 
ley  are  brazed  together.  The  spindle  is  square, 
id  has  on  one  face  a series  of  square  grooves  ; the 
.ece,  with  shallow  square  recess  in  its  face,  is 
ted  in  the  neck,  a square  slide  with  spring  bearing 
l one  side  of  the  spindle  is  then  put  into  the  recess, 
id  over  that  a washer.  The  lower  part  of  the  slide 
its  normal  position  engages  to  the  groove  in  the 
indie,  but  by  pressing  down  the  pin  or  its  equiva- 
ot,  the  slide  is  disengaged  and  the  knob  may  be 
oved  the  required  distance  along  the  spindle.  A 
se  is  made  with  brads  on  its  back  to  fasten  to  the 
ior. 

728.  Floating  Flushing  Valve.  F.  J.  Alford. 
The  discharge- valve  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  flush- 
g-tank,  and  has  a float  attached  to  it  of  such 
mensions  that  when  covered  by  water  it  retains 
a valve  in  either  an  open  or  closed  position.  The 
lve  is  opened  by  a lever  and  hand-chain,  and  is 
ided  by  a spindle  with  a nut  on  the  bottom.  Any 
ght  modification  in  balancing  the  float  may  be 
tained  by  adding  small  lead  weights.  An  air- 
pe  leads  into  the  discharge-pipe  below  the  valve, 
id  may  be  connected  to  the  tank  to  serve  as  an 
lerflow  -pipe.  When  the  valve  is  opened  it  remains 
ien  till  the  water  sinks  low  enough  for  the  valve 
be  influenced  by  the  current,  and  is  then  drawn 
i to  its  seat,  where  it  is  retained  till  again  lifted 
[the  hand-chain.  The  float  may  be  in  the  form 
an  india-rubber  ball,  guided  by  a perforated  zinc 
iwire  gu  ird  ; the  ground  valve  is  then  dispensed 
shthe  ball  itself  closing  on  its  seat. 

11,819.  Street  and  other  Lamps.  J.  Noble. 

A method  of  fixing  the  panes  of  glass  in  street 
l other  lamps.  The  top  panes  rest  with  their 
iter  edges  in  grooves  in  the  lamp  framing,  and  are 
wred  by  thumb-pieces  at  the  top,  and  the  side 
ies  rest  in  side  grooves  in  the  framing,  while  the 
■tom  panes  rest  with  their  outer  edges  in  grooves 
be  frame,  and^are  secured  by  a central  thumb- 
lie. 

!l,247,  Asphalte.  C.  J.  Lortzing. 
jTaste  waters  from  wool-washing,  &c.,  are  run 
> a tank  and  treated  with  water  containing 
i3_and  green  vitriol  (or  other  sulphate  or  sul- 
ric  acid)  in  proportions  determined  by  the 
are  of  the  liquid.  The  sediment  is  dried  by 
sring  or  otherwise.  For  asphalte  mastic  the 
'iment  is  ground  upon  a warm  metal  surface 
|er  pressure,  or  by  a mortar-mill  with  heated 
3rs.  The  mass  is  melted,  limestone  or  slag,  kc., 
ed,  and  is  run  into  moulds.  For  compressed 
ualte  the  sediment  is  powdered  and  thoroughly 
ad  with  powdered  limestone,  and  then  em- 
ed  as  usual.  The  addition  of  lime  to  the 
iment  may  be  avoided  by  increasing  the  amount 
me  added  to  the  waste  water. 

847,  Artificial  Marbles.  A.  Guattari. 
ypsum  objects,  blocks,  or  powder  soaked  in  hot 
men ; for  black  marble. 

15,175,  Engineer’s  Reversible  Level.  C.  F. 

T.  Cooke. 

4®  telescope  is  complete  in  itself  and  detachable, 
is  fitted  with  two  flanges  of  equal  size  to  allow 
■ telescope  to  be  inserted  from  either  end.  The 
es  fit  into  two  sockets  connected  by  a tube, 
carrying  a spirit-level  above.  The  telescone 
justed  at  one  end  by  the  lock-nuts,  the  other 
its  being  slightly  rounded  off  and  joined  to 
ase  by  a screw.  The  vertical  axis  is  adjusted 
be  ordinary  manner  by  screws. 

fj  applications  for  letters  patent. 

' ril  22.-4,968,  C.  Crestman  and  A.  Lloyd, 
A'ination  Writing  and  Work  Table. -4,975,  C. 

■i.  Smith,  Clutch  Spindle  for  Door  Furniture. — 


4,990,  A.  Barrett,  Indicator  Door  Bolt. — 4,993,  T. 
Smith,  Lighting  Houses  by  Electricity. — 5,004,  W. 
Lake,  Preservation  of  Wood  for  Paving,  &c. 

April  23. — 5,018,  J.  Walker,  Cupboard  Turns. — 
5,027,  J.  Smith,  Improvements  in  Stench  Traps. — 
5,041,  T.  Howie,  Appliances  for  Ventilating  Rooms 
or  Buildings. — 5,042,  J.  Howlett  and  T.  Panario, 
Water  Waste  Preventing  Cisterns.  — 5,059,  H. 
Haddan,  Window  Fastener  or  Stay. — 5,060,  H. 
Pearce,  Opening  and  Closing  Sashes,  Fanlights, 
Skylights,  &c. 

April  24. — 5,075,  O.  Evans,  Metallic  Tang  for 
Wood  Wheels. — 5,083,  J.  Barlow,  Automatic  Grip 
Vice.— 5,086,  W.  Taylor,  Circular  Staircases. — 
5,094,  S.  Sutcliffe,  Tile  Hearths  and  Tile  Cheeks  for 
Grates,  &c. — 5,102,  H.  Smith,  Improved  Paint  or 
Pigment, — 5,112,  J.  Bonny,  Connecting  Fire-grates 
to  the  Flues  of  Chimneys. — 5,114,  J.  Parkinson, 
Improvements^  Parallel  Vice. — 5,129,  R.  Strachan 
and  G.  Henshaw,  Parallel  Vices,  Clamps,  and 
Chucks. 

April  15. — 5,137,  R.  Roberts,  Window  Fasteners 
for  Large  Windows. 

April  27.  — 5,167,  E.  Kent,  Improved  Handle  com- 
bined with  Name-plate,  for  Doors,  Drawers,  Lockers, 
&c. -5,175,  W.  Brown  and  H.  Clayton,  Fire-clay 
Earthenware  or  Stoneware  Baths. — 5,1SS,  A.  Lake, 
Illuminating  Combination  Tiles.— 5,189,  A.  Lake, 
Improvements  in  Concrete  Lights.— 5,193,  H.  Lake, 
Improvements  in  Sash-holders. — 5,195,  C.  Blath- 
wayt,  Improved  Latch. — 5,203,  C.  Few,  Portable 
Houses. 

April  28. — 5,207,  J Blakeley,  Improvements  in 
Mortise  Locks. — 5,213,  T.  Fawcett  and  J.  Fawcett, 
Machinery  for  Pressing  Bricks,  Briquettes,  Tiles, 
kc.— 5,264,  E.  Clowes,  Improvements  in  Hinges. — 
5,278,  B.  Verity,  Improved  Warm-air  Stove. 

April  29. — 5,281,  R.  Worry,  Fastenings  for  Win- 
dow-sashes.— 5,284,  R.  Harrington,  Improvements 
in  Knobs  for  Doors,  Cupboards,  Ac. — 5,293,  J. 
Adams,  Semaphore  Indicator  for  Electric  Bells. 
5,303,  J.  Etheridge  and  J.  Lloyd,  Nail-making 
Machinery. — 5,309,  C.  Mansted,  Apparatus  for 
Preventing  the  Slamming  of  Doors. — 5,315,  R. 
Perrott,  Improvements  in  Kitchen  Ranges. 

A pril  30. — 5,346,  P.  Lovett,  Hydraulic  Cements. 
— 5,354,  E.  Robbins,  New  Decorative  Concrete. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  accepted. 

3,032,  J.  Gibbon,  Disinfecting  Sanitary  Lamp  for 
Ventilating  Purposes. — 3,443,  J.  Lowe,  Improve- 
ments in  Planes. — 3,482,  T.  Hawkins,  Improved 
Method  of  Glazing  with  or  without  Putty. — 3,536, 
P.  Nevill,  Instrument  for  Measuring  Angles. — 3,910, 
T.  Wood,  Boilers  for  Kitchen  Ranges.— 4,213,  H. 
Mills,  Improved  Shield  Clamp. — 4,275,  T.  Oakley, 
Domestic  Firegrates. — 4,277,  J.  Pearson,  Improve- 
ments in  Kitcheners. — 4,295,  H.  Lake,  Door  Fasten- 
ings, &c. — 4,397,  J.  Lamb.  Improvements  in  Venti- 
lators.— 4,413,  W.  Pope,  Securing  Sliding  Window 
Sashes  and  Shutters. — 4,643,  G.  Ellis,  Portable  Dry- 
Earth  or  Carbon  Closet —4,749,  E.  Palmer,  Self- 
Acting  Flushing  Apparatus. — 7,946,  H.  Talbot, 
Ventilating  Flue  Bricks. — 16,894,  J.  Gillespie,  Im- 
provements in  Garden  Walls,  &c.,  and  Bricks  for 
same. — 2,648,  W.  Hayhurst,  Cramps  for  Carpenters, 
Joiners,  &c. — 3,749,  R.  Pyne,  Safety  Door  Fastener 
for  Internal  Use. — 3,750,  C.  Hardiman,  Improve- 
ments in  Chimney-pots  or  Tallboys  for  Preventing 
Smoke  or  Down-draughts.  — 4,105,  W.  Neilson, 
Combined  Latch  and  Belt  Locks. — 4,170,  F.  Robin- 
son, a Collapsing  Wardrobe. — 4,289,  D.  Waldie, 
Improvements  in  Mortise  and  Tenon  Work.—  4,331, 
W.  Thompson,  Window  Cleaning  Chairs,  applicable 
also  to  Platforms,  for  the  use  of  Painters,  kc. — 
4,419,  W.  Stein,  Improvements  in  Bakers’  Ovens. — 
4,646,  E.  Showell,  Sash  Fastenings. 

complete  specifications  accepted. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

7,499,  W.  Codner,  Covers  or  Hack-caps  for  Cover- 
ing Bricks  in  the  Field.— 9,357,  S.  Williams,  Improve- 
ments in  Kilns. — 9,8S7,  H.  Smith,  Coating  or  Sur- 
facing Bricks  and  Tiles.  — 10,943,  L.  Ascagne, 
Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Mosaic  Work. 

— 333,  W.  Heelis,  Combined  Wardrobe,  Cupboard, 
or  Bookcase. — 2,933,  W.  Hayward  and  W.  Eckstein, 
Cellar  Covers  and  Coal  Plates.— 3,262,  T.  Messenger, 
Interlocking  Coupling  Joint  for  Gas,  Water,  or 
Steam  Pipes.— 3,852,  P.  Justice,  Manufacture  of 
Staples.- -3,958,  H.  Steven  and  W.  More,  Improve- 
ments in  Sewer-traps. — 9,736,  R.  Rapier,  Improve- 
ments in  Cranes.— 9,798,  E.  Wethered,  Improve- 
ments in  Locks  and  Latches.— 9,886,  T.  Helliwell, 
Improved  Method  of  Glazing. — 4,050,  W.  Willett 
and  H.  Ball,  Improvements  in  Rock  Drills. 


®{i«  .glubittfs  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY— XIV. 

Solid  Angles. 

jpg'jlgjHE  simplest  of  solid  angles,  such  as  the 
fill  Hi  augio  of  a stone  or  a box,  has  at  least 
1=^*1  three  faces  divided  by  threo  arrises,  and 
containing  three  inner  angles  between  the  con- 
tiguous faces.  To  avoid  Greek  names  we  shall 
call  such  angles  triangular  solid  angles.  As  in 
masonry,  we  shall  constantly  have  to  do  with 
such  angles,  it  is  important  that  when  we 
know  some  of  their  component  parts  we  should 
be  able  to  deduce  the  others. 

Given  the  three  faces  of  a triangular  solid  angle 
find  the  inner  angles.  (We  mean  by  the  term 
“ inner  angle,”  the  angle  by  which  we  judge  of 
the  sharpness  or  the  bluntness  of  an  arris.) 
Let  aob,  b o c,  cod  be  the  faces  of  the  solid 
angle ; we  cut  them  by  a circle  with  centre  o, 
so  that  ao,bo,  co,  do  be  equal.  If  we  rotate 
the  face  aob  round  b o and  cod  round  c o the 
points  a and  d will  meet  in  a point  in,  of  which 
mh  is  the  horizontal  projection  ; taking  a mh  for 
L T we  draw  on  this  elevation  the  circle  de- 
scribed by  the  point  a on  which  will  be  inv,  and 
thereby  know  exactly  the  position  of  the  third 
arris  of  the  solid  angle : mh  g mv  is  one  of  the 
inner  angles ; mh  e mvl  is  another  inner  angle  ; 
for  the  third  angle  we  carry  out  the  same 
operation  again  after  placing  on  the  plan  the 
face  cod  in  juxtaposition  with  the  face  aob. 
We  can  see  also  by  this  figure  that  a triangular 
solid  angle  must  have  its  largest  face  smaller 
than  the  sum  of,  the  two  others,  and  that  the 
sum  of  the  three  faces  must  be  less  than  four 
right  angles.  The  first  is  obvious ; for  if  the 
face  that  is  the  angle  bo  c were  larger  than  aob 
+ c od,  the  sides  a o and  d o could  never  meet 
while  rotating  round  the  hinges  b o and  co ; on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  sum  of  the  three  faces 
were  larger  than  four  right  angles,  then  the 
faces  aob  and  c o d would  partly  cover  one 
another  when  laid  down  on  the  plan,  and  the 
sides  a o and  d o,  instead  of  meeting  when  rotating 
round  the  hinges  b o and  c o will,  on  the  con- 
trary, move  away  from  one  another.  The 
student  will  perceive  this  fact  more  clearly  by 
making  a small  model  of  our  diagram  in  draw- 
ing paper;  to  produce  three  sides  larger  than 
four  right  angles  he  will  have  to  glue  a piece  on 
to  one  of  the  sides.  (See  fig.  71.) 


Salvation.  Army  “ Barracks.”— Barrack 
buildings  are  in  progress  at  Manchester,  Mr. 
Holt,  builder;  Leamington,  Mr.  M.  Gascoyne, 
builder ; and  Plymouth,  Mr.  T.  Foote,  builder. 
The  total  cost  of  the  three  buildings  will  be 
about  7,0001.  “ Barracks  ” are  also  about  to  be 
erected  at  Darlington,  Runcorn,  Wisbech,  and 
Tunbridge,  under  the  supervision  of  the  archi- 
tect’s chief  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford. 
The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
from  plans  and  quantities  supplied  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect, 
101,  Queen  Yictoria-street. 


Fig.  71. 

Given  one  of  the  inner  angles  with  the  adjoining 
faces,  find  the  other  parts  of  the  solid  angle. 
Let  aob  and  b o c be  the  adjoining  faces  of 
an  inner  angle  a g (3,  we  see  by  fig.  72  how  we 
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Fig.  72. 

deduct  mh,  from  which  a perpendicular  to  c o 
will  give  us  the  point  d of  the  face  c o d.  (See 
fig.  72.) 
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i two  faces  and  the  inner  angle  opposite,  find 
the  other  parts  of  the  solid  angle. 
t o oh  and  b o c be  the  given  faces,  and  the 

• angle  given  be  that  of  the  arris  a o. 
iDg  the  face  hoc  round  the  hinge  b o,  the 
, c will  move  in  a vertical  plane  which  we 
as  our  elevation  plane,  and  we  shall  have 
his  elevation  the  circle  described  by  the 
, c.  If  we  call  R the  plane  of  the  third 
aod,  the  intersection  of  its  vertical  trace 
ith  the  circle  described  by  the  point  c will 
he  point  m belonging  to  the  arris  d o 
red ; from  mh  a perpendicular  to  a o will 
us  the  point  d of  the  face  aod,  and  then 
:ie  parts  of  the  solid  angle  can  be  found 
Jiquired.  To  find  the  vertical  trace  R”  we 
I make  an  auxiliary  elevation  on  L1,  T1  per- 
icular  to  a o,  and  the  angle  of  the  arris 
will  give  us  the  vertical  trace  R"1,  we 
let  therefrom  Ru  in  the  ordinary  way.  (See 

3.) 

;i  a face  and  two  angles,  find  the  other  parts 
of  the  solid  angle. 

ir  the  students  acquainted  with  solid  geo- 
'y,  we  shall  say  that  in  the  complementary 
angle  the  faces  are  complements  of  the 

• angles  of  the  given  solid  angle.  We  solve 
(complementary  solid  angle  by  one  of  the 
liods  above  and  deduct  therofrom  the 
nal  solid  angle.  But  we  can  solve  direct 
lollowing  problem. 

Hj  the  face  a oh  and  the  adjacent  inner  angles, 

> find  the  other  parts  of  the  solid  angle. 

• through  the  point  a we  take  our  elevation 
ie  perpendicular  to  b o we  have  only  to 
I thereon  the  traces  of  the  planes  of  the 
>ning  faces.  We  shall  call  these  planes  R 

S.  The  angle  of  arris  b o allows  us  to 

• at  once  the  trace  R".  As  to  the  trace 
',  we  get  it  first  in  S”1  on  an  auxiliary 
ution  plane  on  L1  T1  perpendicular  to  a o,  and 
let  therefrom  as  before  trace  S"  on  the 
1 elevation  plane.  The  intersection  of  R1 

gives  us  m,  a point  of  the  arris,  and  we 
(;hen  find  all  the  other  parts  of  the  solid 
e as  before.  (See  fig.  7 4.) 
r umscribe  a sphere  to  a triangular  pyramid. 
Uich  a sphere  will  touch  the  four  angles  of 
pyramid.  The  centre  of  the  sphere  beinj_ 
:n  equal  distance  from  each  angle,  it  will 
Bifore  be  on  the  intersection  of  three  planes, 
[),  R,  respectively,  perpendicular  to  the 
res  of  three  arrises  of  the  pyramid. 
ixve  that  to  find  the  traces  of  the  plane  P 
Slave  first  drawn  a horizontal  line,  F,  of 
H plane  through  the  centre  of  arris  4,  3. 

. elevation  of  F is  horizontal,  its  plan  is 
lendicular  to  4 A 3A,  the  plan  of  the  arris. 
Kisses  through  av,  vertical  trace  of  the  line 
Bid  is  perpendicular  to  4l,3'’,  elevation  of  the 
B ; as  for  PA,  it  is  parallel  to  FA.  By  the 
method  we  find  the  traces  of  the  plane  Q 
idicular  to  arris  1,  4,  and  of  the  plane  R 
endicular  to  arris  2,  4.  The  intersection 
'lie  plans  R and  Q is  the  line  ac,  the  inter- 
ion of  the  planes  P and  Q is  the  line  /3  c, 
9'jfore  c is  the  point  where  the  three  planes 
rii,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  sphere  required, 
■nave  only  to  find  the  real  length  of  one  of 
iiradii,  such  as  c 1,  and  we  can  draw  the 
re.  (See  fig.  75.) 

Ascribe  a sphere  in  a triangular  pyramid. 
-.uis  would  be  the  problem  we  should  have  to 
i ) if  we  were  asked  to  carve  out  of  a piece 
tone  of  that  shape  the  largest  sphere 

.ble. 

ne  centre  of  the  sphere  must  be  at  an  equal 
,nce  from  the  four  faces  of  the  pyramid, 
i will  therefore  be  found  by  the  intersection 
i i.e  planes  which  bisect  the  inner  angles  of 
■pyramid  on  the  arrises  ab,  be,  ca.  To  get 
i 3 inner  angles  we  cut  them  by  vertical 
iktion  planes  perpendicular  to  the  arrises 
as  L1  T1,  I^T11,  and  LmTm;  as  these 
b|3  planes  all  contain  the  apex  S,  we  can 
riy  draw  on  each  the  respective  vertical 
ss  of  the  faces  of  the  pyramid  such  as 
!,  nS1’11,  and  OS"111,  which  give  us  the  inner 
38  of  the  arrises  ab,  be,  ca.  We  then  can 
■ on  each  elevation  the  traces  of  the  planes 
lelh  bisect  the  inner  angles  such  as  P"1,  Q"11, 
; the  horizontal  traces  of  these  planes  are, 
. mrse,  the  arrises  themselves  of  the  pyramid, 
’imust  now  find  the  intersections  of  the 
3s  P and  Q,  alBO  of  planes  P and  R,  the 
cal  traces  of  which  belong  to  different 
ition  planes,  a problem  we  have  already 
nd  in  the  Builder,  fig.  21.  Where  the  two 


intersections  meet  we  have  CA,  the  plan  of  C, 
the  centre  of  ihe  sphere,  and  can  deduct  from 
one  of  the  auxiliary  elevations  its  height,  by 
which  we  get  C".  (See  fig.  76.) 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  21. 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moobb. 

Commercial-road,  E.  — 49,  51,  56,  68,  aud  60, 

Lucas-street,  12  years,  ground-rent,  35 1 £230 

Bow— 121  and  123,  Fairfoot-road,  77  years,  ground- 

rent  8/ 605 

29,  St.  Stephen’s  road, 68 years,  ground-rent, 4/.  4s.  330 

Romford — High-street,  two  houses,20 years,  ground- 

rent  6 1 175 

Mile-end — 46,  New-road,  21  years,  ground-rent 

61.  10s ! ! 425 

Bethnal-green— 39  and  41,  Pleasant-place,  freehold  4^5 

68,  Buckhurst-street,  copyhold  290 

April  27. 

By  Wagstaff  & Wabman. 

Stoke  Newington— 26,  Springdale-road,  82  years, 

ground-rent  71.  7s 416 

Canonbury — 1,  Alwyne-villas,  61  years,  ground-rent 
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1,750 


Holloway-road,  Crane-grove,  W ilton-villa,  66  years, 

ground-rent  4/ 

April  28. 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Bermondsey,  Fenner-road— “ The  Prince  Alfred” 

public-house,  freehold  

1a,  Feoner  road,  freehold •■•••  340 

Drummond-street,  improved  ground-rent,  12/., 

49  years  230 

Drummond-street,  improved  ground-rent,  81., 

57  years  

By  Drbrnham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  & Hridgbwatkb. 
Sutton,  The  Green— The  freehold  villa  called  ‘‘The 

Elms  ” : 600 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Co. 

Stoke  Poges,  near  Slough— The  Appleton  Park 

lands,  71a.  3r.  5p.,  freehold  •••_• 6,0C0 

Two  enclosures  on  the  “ Duffield  Estate,”  26a. 

Or.  20p.,  freehold 3,950 

By  Hards,  Vaughan,  & Jf,nkinson. 

Highbury— 222,  Blackstock-road,  freehold  1,210 

Greenwich— 171,  173,  and  175,  Trafalgar-road,  52 

years,  ground-rent  4 1.  10s 1,140 

Camberwell— 90  to  98  even,  Denmark-street,  free- 
hold   2,040 

Peekham— 2a,  Camden-terrace,  freehold 4o0 

By  W.  H.  Moore. 

Chalk  Farm— 21  and  22,  Ferdinand-place,  57  years, 

ground-rent  10/ 270 

Camden-lown— 14,  Bayham-street ; 41  and  41,  Bay- 
ham-place  ; and  8 and  9,  Gloucester-street, 

6 years,  ground-rent  16 1 2 5 

Euston-square— 113,  Drummond-street,  35  years, 

ground-rent  20 1 265 

26,  Wellesley  street,  22  years,  ground-rent  81.  8s.  110 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Bethnal-green— 80  and  88,  Cyprus-road,  17  years, 

ground-rent  4/ 325 

By  J.  G.  & A.  Pbevost. 

Mile-end— 5,  St.  Peter's-road,  45  years,  ground- 

rent  SI.  366 

Poplar— 1,  Carmen-atreet,  freehold  240 

Bromley-by-Bow— 89  and  91,  High-street,  copyhold  480 

“ The  Bow  Foundry,”  copyhold 603 

93,  High-street,  “ Linden  Lodge,”  copyhold  340 

17  Bow-road,  32  years,  ground-rent  16Z.  10s 323 

By  Thurgood  & Martin. 

Finsbury  Park— 2a,  Plimsoll-road,  81  years,  no 

ground-rent 

Holloway— 65,  Shadwell-road,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  5 1 

48,  Hanley-road  West,  69  years,  ground-rent  61.... 

17’  Grove-road,  80  years,  ground-rent  71 370 

April  29. 

By  Temple  & Moore. 

Newineton-green — 25  aud  27,  Howard  - street, 

freehold  720 

By  J.  Wood. 

Westminster- 28,  Vincent-street,  24  years,  ground- 
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8,  Kensington-p'ace,  34  years,  no  ground-rent  ... 

By  R.  Tidey  & Son. 

Kingsland— 68,  Buckingham-road,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  4Z.  10s 

By  H.  Oughton  & Son. 

Chelsea— 50,  Slaidburn-street,  69  years,  ground-rent 

4 1.  10s 

11,  Halsey-9treet,  freehold  1,160 

By  Godwin  & Baslby. 

Eaton-square— 38,  Elizabeth-street,  38  years,  no 

ground-rent  1,300 

40,  Elizabeth-street,  ?8  years,  no  ground-rent  ...  1,200 

42,  Elizabeth-street,  38  years,  ground-rent  2 1 1,76’ 

April  30. 

By  Dale  & Son. 

Mile-end — 76,  Clark  - street ; and  65,  Dempsey  - 

street,  16  years,  ground-rent  4 1 

By  A.  Walton. 

Hackney,  Sutton-place— A plot  of  freehold  land  ... 

Notting-hill — 1 to  10,  Roseland-place,  78  years, 

ground-rent  60/ 1,200 

City— A moiety  of  192,  Whitecross-street,  25  years, 

ground-rent  29/ 

A moiety  of  2,  Red  Lion  Market,  28  years, 

ground-rent  6 1 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Islington— 465,  Li verpool-road,  freehold 650 

Battersea— 7,  Battersea  Park-road,  freehold  OOA 

By  Newbon  & Harding. 

Fnlham— 111,  Eastcourt-roid,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  SI 

81  and  83,  Rylston-road,  66  years,  ground-rent  21. 

Finsbury— 134,  Queen's-road,  88  years,  ground-rent 
18/ . 

Stoke  Newington— 7,  Lordship-villas,  77  years, 

ground-rent  2 1 

I 105  and  107,  Farleigh-road,  79  years,  ground- 
rent  12/.  12s 


Dalston— 15,  17,  and  19,  Shrubland-road,  67  years. 


ground-rent  15/.  7s £1/  75 

May  1. 

By  Charles  Warb. 

Highbury — 1,  Benwell-road,  freehold  700 

2,  Avenell-road,  80  years,  ground-rent  21.  13s.  ...  200 

4,  Avenell-road,  80  years,  ground-rent  21.  13s.  ...  190 

By  A.  A.  Hollingsworth. 


Clerkenwell— 5,  and  9 to  12,  John-street;  and  a 
ground-rent  of  10/. ; 30  years,  ground-rent  36/. ; 
also,  Kingsland— 46  to  50  even,  Appleby-street, 

19  years,  ground-rent  12/ 1,685 

By  Horne,  Son,  & Evbbsfield. 

8t.  John’s  Wood— Ground-rents  of  173/.  8s.,  rever- 
sion in  58  years 5,550 

Marylebone-road — No.  302,  freehold 1,150 

Haverstock-hill — 39,  Adelaide-road  ; and  a ground- 

rent  of6Z.  10s.,  term  59  years,  ground-rent  71....  6S3 

St.  John’s  Wood-road — No.  35,  term  8 years,  no 

ground-rent  4C0 

Marylebone— 9,  10,  and  11,  Kelso-place,  36  years, 

no  ground-rent 583 

Westminster— 13  to  15,  Kensington-place  ; and  39 

and  34,  Vincent-street,  24 years,  ground-rent  20/.  920 

18  to  24  even,  Kensington-place,  24  years,  ground- 

rent  18/.  8s .! ... 685 

By  Bliss  & Sons. 

Hackney— 2 and  4,  Clarence-road,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  50/ 600 


MEETINGS. 


Monday,  May  11. 

University  College. — Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  on  “ Greek 
Numismatics.”  4 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh.  — ('1 
Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen  on  “ Celtic  Ornament.”  (2).  Mr.  J . 
Russell  Walker  on  “ Recumbent  Monuments  in  Scotland  ” 
(and  three  other  communications).  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  12. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Exhibition  of  a Collection 
of  Worked  Jade  from  New  Zealand.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers — Discussion  on  Mr. 
A.  M.  Thompson’s  paper  on  ‘‘The  Signalling  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  13. 

Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution. — Anniversary 
Dinner, Prince’s  Hall,  Piccadilly.  6 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  Engineering  Societies. — 
8pecial  Joint  Meeting,  to  hear  and  discuss  a paper  by 
Mr.  William  Goldstraw,  entitled  “ Science  and  Art  in 
their  Connexion  with  Buildings  and  other  Structures.” 
7.39  p.m. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects.  — Council  Meeting. 
3 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  14. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Applied  Chemistry  and  Physics 
Section.)— Dr.  C.  J.  Thresh  on  “ The  Utilisation  of  a 
Natural  Chalybeate  Water  for  the  Purification  of  Sewage.” 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.  — 
8 pm. 

Ratubday,  May  16. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors—  Midland  Counties  District  Meeting  at  Notting- 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association— Visit  to  Aber 
dour. 


Ulisrdlanm 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. — 

The  effects  of  the  existing  depression  of  trade 
are  clearly  shown  in  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
just  issued.  The  monthly  returns  of  members 
out  of  work  increased  from  1,893  in  January, 
1884,  to  4,090  in  December  last.  This  was 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  collapse  in  the  ship- 
building trade,  which  made  a difference  to  the 
labour  market  of  7,500,0001.  Other  countries, 
however,  are  in  a worse  condition  than  our  own, 
the  depression  having  been  universal.  The 
report  states  that  the  total  number  of  branches 
is  now  430,  as  compared  with  424  in  1883.  The 
total  membership  at  the  close  of  1884  was 
50,681,  being  an  increase  of  only  263  on  the 
previous  year.  The  income  for  last  year  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  society,  and 
reached  the  large  total  of  157,4841.,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  22,8351. 
This  was  due  to  a special  levy  during  the  year, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  even  with  its  increased 
income,  the  society  has  been  unable  to  keep 
up  with  its  expenditure,  which  amounted  to 

172.8411.,  or  48,1171.  more  than  was  spent  in 
the  previous  year.  A considerable  proportion 
of  this  outlay  had  been  expended  in  out-of-work 
support,  which  had  absorbed  59,0561.  Sick 
benefit  absorbed  27,977 1.,  and  superannuation 

30.5191.,  while  special  strike  expenditure  had 
been  very  heavy.  The  total  expenditure  during 
the  year  amounted  to  15,5371.  more  than  was 
obtained,  but  deducting  this  from  the  previous 
balance  of  178,1251.,  the  society  had  still  left 
an  accumulated  fund  of  162,7681. — Times. 

Bust  of  Coleridge  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A portrait  bust  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  Lowell,  the 
American  Minister.  The  bust  is  from  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft. 
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Fire-Resisting  Properties  of  Cyanite.— 

Some  interesting  tests  of  the  fire-resisting 
properties  of  cyanite  were  afforded  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  material  (the  Patent 
Liquid  Fireproof  Cyanite  Company,  Limited) 
on  Wednesday  last,  on  the  site  of  tfhe  aban- 
doned Opera  - house,  Victoria  Emlankment. 
The  material  (of  which  mention  has  been 
made  in  our  columns  on  previous  occasions)  is 
a liquid  solution,  of  which  silica  is  the  basis, 
and  it  is  applied  with  a brush  direct  to  the 
surface  of  the  woodwork,  serving  either  as  a 
priming  to  be  afterwards  covered  with  paint,  or 
as  a stain  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  pale  oak  stain, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  colour  when  applied 
to  deal  or  other  white  woods,  though  it  is  also  made 
colourless.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers 
that  this  solution  sinks  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  renders  the  timber  for  a considerable  period 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  fire.  That  the 
application  of  the  solution  has  the  effect  of 
retarding  the  attacks  of  the  flames  for  a long 
time  was  conclusively  shown  by  the  tests  of 
Wednesday  last.  The  tests  were  four  in  number. 
For  the  first  one,  a small  flight  of  stairs, 
constructed  of  in.  common  white  pine, 
was  primed  with  two  coats  of  cyanite, 
and  underneath  it  a large  heap  of  chips  and 
shavings,  plentifully  besprinkled  with  benzoline, 
was  ignited  and  burned  for  half  an  hour  before 
the  soffits  of  the  treads  and  the  backs  of  the 
risers  were  perceptibly  charred.  After  the 
lapse  of  another  half-hour,  during  which  the 
under  part  of  the  woodwork  of  the  stairs  con- 
tinued to  smoulder,  the  stairs  were  proved  to 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a man. 
Other  tests,  with  packing-cases,  were  equally 
successful.  The  cases  (three  in  number)  were 
each  about  2 ft.  6 in.  deep,  3 ft.  6 in.  long, 
and  2 ft.  6 in.  broad.  They  were  each 
stood  up  on  end,  and  a large  fire  of  shavings 
and  chips  sprinkled  with  benzoline  was 
lighted  in  each.  One  of  the  cases  was  not 
coated  with  cyanite,  and  it  speedily  collapsed 
and  became  a mass  of  charred  embers.  The 
two  other  cases  retained  their  form  and 
position  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  first  half-hour’s  exposure 
to  the  flames  that  the  wood  became  perceptibly 
charred  and  began  to  burn  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Ife  is  asserted  that  this  solution  is  per- 
manent in  effect  and  does  not  injuriously  affect 
the  woodwork  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  If 
this  be  so,  the  solution  has  a wide  field  of  useful- 
ness open  to  it. 

The  Fatal  Gas  Explosion  at  Rother- 
hitke. — Mr.  Langham  resumed  on  Wednesday 
the  inquiry  at  Guy’s  Hospital  concerning  the 
death  of  Rebecca  Ewington,  late  of  9,  Eugenie- 
road,  Rotherhithe,  who  died  from  the  res°ult  of 
injuries  sustained  by  the  recent  gas  explosion  in 
Rotherhithe.  Workmen  employed  by  the  gas 
company  stated  that  the  gas-pipe  was  laid  upon 
perfectly  solid  ground.  The  builders  after- 
wards excavated  under  the  main  for  gravel, 
about  12  ft.  of  earth  being  taken  from  under- 
neath. During  the  work  the  main  was  sup- 
ported by  wooden  props,  and  there  were  a large 
number  of  bricks  stacked  in  the  road.  This 
would  affect  the  gas- pipe  very  seriously.  The 
jury  returned  the  following  verdict: — 'f  In  the 
opinion  of  the  jury  the  deceased’s  death  was 
due  to  the  explosion  of  gas.  The  cause  of  such 
explosion  is  traceable  to  the  excavations  made 
under  the  main,  but  by  whom  the  jury  have  no 
evidence  to  show.  They  are  further  of  opinion 
that  in  September  last,  when  the  gasman  was 
drawn  out  of  the  hole  insensible,  there  should 
have  been  more  care  taken  to  have  seen  that 
the  main  was  perfectly  secure.” 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — A Midland 
Counties  District  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Not- 
tingham, on  Saturday  next,  May  16,  1885  The 
members  will  assemble  in  the  Council  Chamber 
at  11  a.m.,  to  elect  district  secretary.  The 
following  papers  to  be  read  “ Result  and 
Advantages  of  the  Meter  System  in  Domestic 
Consumption,  by  Mr.  George  Winship, 
borongh  anrreyor,  Abingdon;  “Five  Years' 
Municipal  Work  m Nottingham,”  by  Mr.  A. 
S . 5/  boro,IS1?  engineer,  Nottingham.  In 
the  afternoon  visits  will  be  made  to  Sir  John 
Oldknowe  lace  manufactory;  the  Work  and 
"do  ,DeP.6  1 Stable8'  *e-  : the  Health  Dep6t, 
-doatrnctor  and  pail  closet  system;  the 

and  P“TS  Works'  Tl'ent  Bridge; 

Sow  other  ,°aSile  “<*  it  time 

w ffl  4en  ^ 16  8 °f  Merest.  The  members 
discus^  W tb0  C<nmeil  Chamber  and 
discuss  the  papers,  &o.  A pretty  full  programme. 


A Monster  Weighing-Machine. — Messrs. 
Henry  Pooley  & Son,  Albion  Works,  M'Alpine- 
street,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  have  just  turned 
out  a weighing-machine  of  exceptionally  great 
capacity.  It  i3  on  the  suspension  principle, 
and  has  been  specially  designed  for  weighing 
marine  boilers  and  heavy  castings  for  Messrs. 
J.  & G.  Thomson,  shipbuilders  and  engineers, 
Clydebank,  Glasgow.  The  knife  edges  and 
bearings  are  all  of  extra  fine  cast  steel, 
specially  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  other 
parts  are  of  best  steel  and  Lowmoor  iron. 
The  breaking  strain  is  calculated  at  1,400 
tons,  and  the  machine  has  been  tested  at 
Lloyd’s  up  to  120  tons.  After  testing,  the 
machine  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  all  the  knife 
edges  and  bearings  were  found  quite  sharp  and 
uninjured.  The  machine  is  suspended  from 
the  shears  by  a massive  hand  of  solid  steel, 
weighing  15$  cwt.,  and  the  lower  link  and  cross- 
head, from  which  the  articles  to  be  weighed  arc 
suspended,  weigh  13  cwt.  The  levers  and  other 
working  parts  are  all  of  the  finest  steel,  and  are 
enclosed  in  a waterproof  box  of  great  strength. 
The  steelyard  or  index  lever  is  also  enclosed  in 
a waterproof  box,  fitted  with  folding  doors,  and 
is  graduated  from  pounds  up  to  100  tons,  the 
indications  being  obtained  by  means  of  sliding 
poises,  without  loose  weights.  This  part  of  the 
machine  is  nickel-plated,  to  prevent  rust.  Messrs. 
Pooley  & Son,  who  wero  the  pioneers  in  the 
introduction  of  the  platform  weighing-machines 
in  this  country,  have  recently  made  several 
special  weighing-machines  for  home  and  abroad, 
including  a weighbridge  with  a table  23  ft. 
square,  another  with  a platform  40  ft.  long,  and 
an  order  they  have  in  hand  at  present  for  a 
leading  Scotch  Company,  is  for  a weighbridge 
of  80  tons  capacity,  fitted  with  eight  separate 
weighing-tables. — Glasgoiv  News,  Sept.  26,  188i. 

Cable  Tramways. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday  evening, 
May  4,  at  the  Town-hall,  Caxton-street,  West- 
minster, Mr.  Charles  Gandon,  president,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Newby 
Colam  on  “ Cable  Tramways.”  The  author,  on 
introducing  the  subject  of  his  paper,  alluded  to 
the  number  of  years  that  vehicles  had  been 
propelled  by  wire  cable,  and  explained  that  the 
novelty  in  the  cable  system  of  tramways  was 
the  invention  which  had  enabled  a cable  to  be 
used  as  a transmitter  of  power  to  tram-cars  in 
such  a manner  that  they  can  be  drawn  through 
crowded  streets  without  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  traffic.  The  author  then  gave  an 
account  of  the  history  of  the  invention  and  its 
application  to  the  first  cable  tramway,  which 
was  constructed  up  Clay-street-hill,  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1873.  The  groat  mechanical  and  finan- 
cial success  of  this  first  line  induced  other 
tramway  companies,  at  that  time  using  various 
motors,  to  convert  their  lines  to  the  cable,  with 
the  result  that  there  are  now  over  forty  miles 
working  most  successfully  in  that  city.  The 
lines  in  San  Francisco  are  more  or  less  very 
steep,  in  places  being  as  severe  as  1 in  5 ; but 
the  introduction  of  the  system  in  1882  into 
Chicago,  which  city  is  practically  on  a dead 
level,  has  demonstrated  its  great  advantages 
under  such  circumstances,  and  in  climates 
subject  to  extreme  variations  of  temperature 
and  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Over  twenty  miles  of 
cable  track  is  now  in  operation  in  that  city, 
and,  during  the  very  severe  weather  of  last 
winter,  the  cables  were  the  only  uninterrupted 
means  of  locomotion.  The  remainder  of  the 
paper  was  devoted  to  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Highgate  Cable  Tramway,  to  which 
the  author  is  engineer. 

Meusrs.  Steven  B :os.  & Co.,  architectural, 
sanitary,  and  general  ironfounders,  of  35  and 
36,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C.,  have,  we  are 
informed,  secured  the  lease  of  new  and 
extensive  premises  at  No.  4,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  opposite  the  Times  Office,  Queen 
Victoria  - street,  and,  after  they  complete 
their  extensive  alterations,  they  will  be  able 
to  have  on  show  what  they  believe  will  be 
the  largest  stock  in  London  of  kitchen  ranges, 
marble  chimney-pieces,  marble  kerbs,  tiles,  and 
tile  hearths,  slow  - combustion  stoves,  stable 
fittings,  hot  - water  apparatus,  bakers’  oven 
work,  ornamental  gates,  railings,  verandahs, 
spiral  and  straight  staircases,  baths,  and 
fittings,  &c.,  &c.  Owing  to  the  large  and 
increasing  demand  for  their  manufactures, 
Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  & Co.  have  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove  their  stock  to 
warehouses  where  it  may  be  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  has  been  the  case,  owin°-  to 
want  of  space,  at  their  present  address.  ° 
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The  “ Great  Western  Hall,’’  Pacldingtoi 

The  “ Great  Western  Hall,”  which  has  jur 
been  erected  for  the  Salvation  Army  (on  tl 
site  lately  occupied  by  the  Union  Saw  Mill 
situate  in  Burne- street  and  Lisson  - streei 
Edgware-road,  W.,  and  containing  a superficii 
area  of  14,500  ft.),  was  opened  on  the  2nd  ins: 
The  buildings  consist  of  a large  main  hall,  wit 
gallery  running  round  the  entire  length,  bast 
ment,  retirement-rooms  for  male  and  femal 
speakers,  band-room,  treasurer  and  secretary! 
room,  officers’  and  caretaker’s  quarters,  boo* 
and  uniform  stores,  ticket-office,  boiler-house 
lavatories,  &c.  The  public  approach  to  th 
main  hall  is  from  Lisson-street,  leading  into: 
vestibule,  which  is  well  lighted  from  the  ceilinf 
by  means  of  marginal  lights.  From  her 
access  can  be  gained  to  the  ground-floor,  whict 
is  constructed  in  the  amphitheatre  style 
to  the  galleries,  the  corridors  of  which  are  cor 
structed  independently  and  of  fireproof  materis 
in  accordance  with  the  Metropolitan  Act 
relating  thereto ; and  to  the  basement,  which  ha 
been  specially  designed  for  catering  purposes  oi 
special  fete  days,  but  which  will  be  used  o 
other  occasions  as  a week-night  hall.  Thl 
private  entrances  are  in  Bume-street,  imme 
diately  adjoining  the  Edgware-road  Metre 
politan  Railway  Station.  In  the  main  ha 
and  galleries  seating  accommodation  has  beei 
provided  for  3,200  person,  in  the  basement  fo 

I, 000,  and  tbe  cost  has  been  about  5,OOOL  Thl 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mi 
G.  Brick,  builder  and  contractor,  of  Hendoi 
from  designs  and  under  the  superintended 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect  and  surveyoi 
101,  Queen  Victoria-street. 

Coal  Mining  in  China. — It  is  stated  tha 
the  Chinese  Government,  casting  aside  nationt 
prejudice,  aro  on  the  point  of  working  the  coe 
mines  of  China  in  a more  systematic  manne 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  calling  in  the  ai 
of  European  miners.  They  recently  applied  t 
the  Societe  Cockerill,  Belgium,  for  a contingen 
of  experienced  miners  to  superintend  the  cxtec 
sive  collieries  which  they  propose  to  open  up  i: 
certain  of  the  rich  deposits  already  prospected 
Very  liberal  salaries  were  offered,  and  it  is  sai 
that  the  appointments  were  eagerly  accepted 
Thirty  miners  were  engaged,  and  they  are  like! 
to  be  followed  by  another  thirty,  who  will  pre 
ceed  to  China  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  an  en 
gagement  on  their  arrival.  Ag  the  governmen 
will  probably  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  o 
European  aid,  there  is  hardly  a doubt  that  th 
latter  will  speedily  obtain  the  appointment 
they  desire.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Chines 
will  obtain  the  necessary  plant  to  work  thei 
mines  properly.  But  they  will  soon  learn  th 
proper  methods  of  working,  and  in  opening  u 
other  mines  they  will  adopt  the  system  the; 
have  learned,  dispensing  in  the  fature  with  th 
aid  of  Europeans.  The  Chinese,  like  the  Japa 
nese,  learn  things  readily,  and  then  conduc 
matters  themselves.  There  are  large  deposit 
of  coal  in  C hina,  and,  with  the  assistance  now  oh 
tained,  they  will  very  quickly  be  developed,  so  a 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  heretofore. — Iron 

Cholera  in  Europe. — Rumoui’s  of  choleri 
from  time  to  time  remind  us  of  the  prospect  o 
a recurrence  of  the  disease  in  an  epidemic  forn 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  most  impor 
tant  announcements  have  come  from  Spain 
where  early  in  April  a considerable  number  o 
cases  were  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  thi 
province  of  Valencia.  The  statement  was 
however,  soon  followed  by  contradictions,  an< 
precise  information  on  the  subject  has  sinci 
then  not  been  forthcoming.  France,  however 
imposed  a three  days’  quarantine  on  arrival: 
from  Spain.  Since  then  we  have  heard  that  l 
case  has  occurred  at  Osio,  not  far  from  Ber 
gamo,  and  a French  newspaper  has  reporte( 
cases  at  Cairo.  In  the  meantime,  the  oft-post 
poned  European  Confei’ence  has  again  beei 
postponed  to  May  15th,  and  it  is  stated  tha 
the  India  Office  will  send  separate  representa 
tives.  Switzerland  will  be  l'epresented  by  M 
Bavier,  the  Swiss  Minister  to  Italy,  assisted  In 
Dr.  Sondei’herger  and  Dr.  Reali. — Lancet. 

Birmingham. — On  30th  ult.  the  Bishop  o: 
Worcester  consecrated  the  LeaMemorial  Church 
at  Birmingham,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr 

J.  A.  Chatwin,  of  that  town.  Messrs.  Jones  i 
Willis  have  supplied  the  choir  stalls  in  oak  ani 
the  bishop’s  chair. 

Fulham  Road. — We  are  informed  that  tin 
carriageway  of  Fulham-road  from  Stamforc 
Bridge  will  be  closed  for  a period  of  si: 
weeks  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaved  witl 
wood-paving  by  Messrs.  Muldoon  Brothers. 
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New  Baths  at  Forest  Hill. — The  new  baths 
sonstructed  by  the  Commissioners  for  Public 
Baths  for  the  Parish  of  Lewisham  at  Forest 
Hill  were  opened  by  Earl  Dartmouth  on  the  2nd 
nst.  The  buildings  are  in  the  French  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture.  There  are  two 
swimming-baths  (first  and  second  class)  each 
10  ft.  by  30  ft.,  lined  throughout  with  white 
dazed  bricks,  the  depth  of  water  being  3 ft.  6 in. 
it  the  shallow  end,  and  5 ft.  6 in.  at  the  deep 
snd.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for 
removing  the  scum  which  accumulates  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  all  swimming-baths,  by 
neans  of  overflow-boxes  placed  at  frequent 
ntervals  round  the  walls  of  the  baths,  these 
lerviug  also  as  spittoons.  A special  inlet  at  the 
lurface  level  of  the  water  admits  of  a jet  of 
vater  being  introduced  at  this  level,  thus  in- 
lucing  a current  and  driving  the  scum  down 
he  overflow  boxes.  The  first-class  bath  is 
ipecially  designed  so  as,  in  the  winter  months, 
o be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a public  hall  for 
intertainments,  concerts,  &c.  It  has  an  open 
•itch- pine  roof,  and  a bold  gallery  round  two 


sides  and  one  end.  In  connexion  with  this  hall 
careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  means  of 
exit,  there  being  no  fewer  than  five  large  double 
doorways,  the  doors  all  opening  outwards. 
There  are  also  provided  twenty-eight  “ slipper  ” 
or  private  baths,  and  the  establishment  is  com- 
pleted with  the  usual  towel  laundry,  smithy,  &c. 
A special  feature  of  these  baths  are  the  engi- 
neering arrangements,  which  are  of  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  character,  but  are  found  in  actual 
practice  to  adequately  perform  all  the  neces- 
sary work,  such  as  heating  the  water,  &c. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and 
fittings  will  not  exceed  10,0001.  The  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  of  2, 
East  India- avenue,  Leadenhall-street,  claim  that 
these  are,  in  regard  to  their  size,  by  far  the 
cheapest  baths  in  London,  while  all  necessary 
accommodation  is  provided.  Similar  buildings, 
at  the  same  cost  and  from  the  designs  of  the 
same  architects,  have  just  been  opened  at 
Ladywell.  Plans  and  elevations  of  both  these 
baths  appeared  in  the  Builder  for  December 
1st,  18S3. 
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TENDERS. 

For  new  bakeries  at  Battersea,  for  Messrs.  .T.  A B. 
: ;ephenson,  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Thomas,  architect,  48,  Pall- 


1*11:— 

s'  Bell,  Hornsby,  & Co £18,615  0 0 

H.AE.  Lea  . 17,613  0 0 

Lucas  & Son  ... 16,601  0 0 

W.  A D.  McGregor*  (accepted)  16.500  0 0 

[•  Peto  Bros - 16,486  0 0 

C.  F K carle v 16,465  0 0 

Perry  & Co.' 16,270  0 0 

n Cooke  & Son  16,139  0 0 

J.  Richardson  (informal) 15,511  0 0 


I*  The  sender  of  this  tender  writes  : — “This  is  scarcely 
tir  to  London  builders,  as  the  above  firms  were  asked  to 
under  by  the  architect.” 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Prospect  House,  Dart- 
outh,  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Soper.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back,  architect, 
iartmouth.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

E.  J.  Henley,  Dartmouth £290  0 0 

O.Veale,  Dartmouth 267  6 0 

B.  Williams,  Dartmouth  (accepted)...  213  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  premises,  Spithead,  Dart- 
outh,  for  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  E.  II.  Back,  architect,  Dart- 
outh.  Quantities  supplied 
H.  Winsor,  Dartmouth £103  17  0 

E.  J.  Henley,  Dartmouth 161  10  0 

F.  Maunders,  Dartmouth  (accepted) ...  138  0 0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  the  White  Hart  public- 
use,  Walham-groen,  for  the  London  and  Burton  Brewery 

■ iiziigemont  £636  0 0 

John  Beale  620  0 0 


For  erection  of  now  workhouse  buildings  at  Fording- 
bridge,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  counties  of 
Hants  and  Wilts.  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  Salisbury  and  London, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

James  Edwards,  Southbourne, 


Bournemouth  £16,572  14  3 

Hopkins  & Son,  Wilton,  Salisbury..  14,ii89  0 0 

Samuel  Minty,  Bournemouth 13,741  10  0 

W.  J.  A C.  S.  Young,  Salisbury  ...  13,259  0 0 
Wm.  Church,  Wapping,  Bristol  ...  12,993  0 0 
Me  William  A Sons,  Bournemouth..  12,530  10  4 

Gilbert  Harris,  Salisbury 12,522  8 5 

H.  W.  Jenkins  A Sons,  Bourne- 
mouth   12,520  0 O 

John  Shering,  Fordingbridgo 12,400  13  6 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham 12,250  3 1 

Samuel  Clurfao  A Daniel  Hetcbing, 

Parkstone,  Poole  11,983  0 0 

James  Ball,  Cowes,  I.W 11,974  0 0 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Nortbam,  Southamp- 
ton   11,862  0 0 

James  Longley,  Crawley,  Susses  ...  11,680  0 0 
Joseph  Bull  A Sons,  Southampton..  10,779  0 0 
John  Greenwood,  St.  John’s-street, 

Mansfield,  Notts*  10,300  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  omission  of  infirmary  blc 
boundary-walls,  general  fittings,  Ac. 


For  alterations  to  a residence  known  as  Perrymead, 
Streatham,  for  Mr.  W.  McDougall.  Mr.  lticbard  Peters, 
architect,  72,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman-street : — 


T.  Eunor  Julian  £245  0 0 

Kemp  202  0 0 

Richardson  Bros,  (accepted)  194  0 0 


For  restoring  building  and  shop  after  fire,  60,  Clapham- 
>ad,  for  Messrs.  Roy  A Cartwright: — 

John  Beale £396  0 0 

[No  competition 


For  engine-house  for  100-h.p.  engine,  for  the  Tottenham 
Local  Board.  Mr.  A.  H.  do  Pape,  engineer.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Campbell  A Son,  Tottenham  : — 


Engineer’s 

Design. 

Deductions 

from 

Engineer’s 

Design. 

Reduced 

J.  Bloomfield, 
Tottenham  ... 

£2,650  0 0 

£2,386  0 0 

£1,874  0 O 

A.  Porter,  Tot- 
tenham  

2,277  8 1 

127  7 6 

1,744  6 7 

H.  Knight  A 
Son,  Totten- 

1,974  14  0 

1,868  17  8 

1,558  12  6 

Williamson, 
Tottenham  ... 

1,987  11  2 

1,866  4 4 

1,543  7 0 

Proctor,  Wool- 

2,000  0 0 

145  6 3 

1,620  0 O 

W.  J.  Hack, 
Poplar 

1,948  0 0 

117  0 0 

1,483  0 O 

J.  Humphreys, 
Tottenham  ... 

1,869  2 7 

102  4 8 

1,463  13  11 

G.  Bell,  Totten- 
ham   

1,891  12  0 

126  7 1 

1,413  12  3 

C.  Barnes, 

1,727  0 0 

1,643  0 0 

1,359  0 0 

Percival  Hart, 
Tottenham*.. 

1,761  14  6 

1C8  4 0 

1,330  14  & 

W.  Cornwell, 
Bishop’s 
8tortfordt  ... 

— 

— 

_ 

* Accepted.  f Informal. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bedminster* 
Bristol.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  Bristol: — 


Eastabrook  A Sons,  Bristol  £4,820  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow,  Bristol 4,600  0 0 

E.  T.  Hatherly,  Bristol 4,502  0 0 

Geo.  Humphreys,  Bristol 4,500  0 0 

H.  J Rossiter,  Bristol  4,250  0 O 

Howell  & Son,  Bristol 4,215  0 0 

J.  E.  Davis,  Bri stoll-  4,231  0 0 

W.  A.  Green,  Clevedon,  Somerset  ...  4,163  0 0 

Walters  & Son,  Bristol  4,121  0 O 

Wilkins  & Son,  Bristol  4,004  0 0 

Jas.  Wilkins,  Bristol 3,984  0 0 

Geo.  Willcox,  Clevedon,  Somerset...  3,835  0 O 

A.  J.  Bevan,  Bristol 3,800  0 0 

Thos.  R.  Lewis,  Bristol  (accepted)...  3,791  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  39  and  40,  Wine-street,  Bristol, 
for  Mr.  Walter  Yerrier,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  archi- 


tect : — 

W.  Church,  Bristol £515  0 0 

T.  R.  Lewis,  Bristol  496  0 0 

Eastabrook  A Sons,  Bristol 493  0 0 

G.  Humphrey,  Bristol  (accepted)  4S2  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools.  Lower  Mortlake-road,  Rich- 
mond, for  the  Holy  Trinity  Schools  Committee.  Mr.  S.  H. 
Seager,  architect : — 

Seal  £1,446  0 0 

Sims 1,350  0 0 

Sweet  & Loder 1,289  0 0 

Rodwell  1,224  0 0 

Maton 1,195  0 0 

Carless  A Co 1,167  0 0 


For  works  to  be  executed  at  64,  Milton-street.  Mr. 


Coutts  Stune,  architect : — 

Smith  £189  0 0 

Blow  152  0 0 

Shorey 150  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted) 136  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Albert  Villa,  Finchley- 
road,  for  Miss  Matthews.  Mr.  Wm.  Muskett  Yetts,  archi- 
tect, 44,  Finsbury  pavement.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Franklio  & Andrews:  — 

Prestige  & Co £3,776  0 0 

Rider  3,776  0 0 

CaaioDg  & Mullins  3,700  0 0 

Macey  * Sons  3,738  0 0 

J.  W.  Falkner  3,675  0 O 

Woodward  3,636  O 0 

Morter,  Stratford 3,641  0 0 

Downs  3,539  0 O 

G.  A J.  Green,  Hackney  (accepted).  3,395  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Metropolitan  Music  Hall,  Edgwar&r. 
road,  for  Mr.  Lake.  Mr.  E.  Clark,  architect 

I. angridgo  & Sons £2,6C0  0 0 

F.  Mark  3,179  0 0 

C.  Wall  2,603  0 0 

J.  Anley 2,497  0 0 

Jobuson  & Manners 2,490  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  2,429  0 0 


For  proposed  Dispensary  and  Cottage  Hospital  at 
Beverley.  Messrs.  Smith  A Broderick,  architects  : — 

Gra'sby,  Hull £2,308  0 0 

Sergeaot,  Hull  ...  2,114  0 0 

Simpson  A Malone  2,033  0 0 

H.  Richardson  2,008  0 0 

Stephenson  A Son  1,938  0 0 

Pape  A Sou  1,916  0 0 

J.  Barnes  1,908  0 O 

Chapmau 1,898  0 0 

West  1,855  0 0 

Ashton  1,767  0 O 

Garbutt  1,766  0 0 

Bluckburu,  Hull  * 1,765  0 0 

Capes  1,750  0 0 

* Accepted  provisionally  at  1,725/.  11s.  5d.,  slates  being 
substituted  for  tiles. 


For  alterations  at  Wellclose  Villa,  Wellelose-road,  St. 
Alban’s,  tor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gate9.  Messrs.  Glover  A Salter, 
architects : — 

Savage £113  0 0 

Holland  108  0 0 

Austen 100  0 0 


[All  of  St.  Albans.] 
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*r  ejection  of  new.  1***  »*■  >*•  "•  T”“''  <*»*  ''  8'“‘ 


ror  tue  erecuuu  uo«>  ...........  - 

James-street,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Jackson,  architect : 


E.  Proctor,  Woolwich  . 

S.  Clarke,  Poole  

C.  Claridge.  Banbury.... 


0 0 


,.  £184  0 0 


B.t 


2,019 


22  9 0 74  0 

„ 18  7 0 51  9 

0 23  10  0 46  10 


£2.! 

2,359  10 

2,111  0 

2, ICO  0 

6xford  

H.  Botsford,  Newbury • •• 

S.  Elliott,  Newbury  

E.  Williams,  Abingdon  

W.  Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 

G.  H.  Gibson,  High  Wycombe 

Carless  A Co.,  Richmond 

W.  Holt,  Croydon 

Leslie  & Knight,  Kensington  ,»•>£  0 

Kirk  Bros  , Addlestone  L™0  0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co  , London  and  Aldershot  1,866  12 

W.  H.  Simonds,  Reading n 

J.  Bull,  Sons,  & Co.,  Southampton  §l,/&3  0 

•A  Extra  for  enlarging  male  ward  for  three  additional  beds. 

+B.'  Extra  for  pilch  pine  instead  of  yellow  deal  lloors  in  wards  and  operating-room, 

JC.  Extra  for  oak  do.  do.  do.  do. 

§ Accepted. 


£11  5 0 £ 27  15  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  dibect  from  the  Office  to  reside 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  peranm 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  anni 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  F0UBDB1NIER,  Publish 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


0 0 45  10 

11  6 88  0 


1,967 


0 0 140  10  10 

0 0 113  0 0 it  o u -to  « 

IS  0 ..  125  0 0 18  10  0 51  15 


131  0 0 14  8 


6 124  8 10 

0 117  10  0 29  10 

. §U8  * ' 


0 101  15 

0 §26  6 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALIT 


For  shops  and  offices  adjoining  the  Monument  Station, 
King  William-street  and  Eastcheap.  Messrs.  Isaacs  & 
Florence,  architects.  Quantities  bv  Mr  L.  C.  Riddett:  — 

Perry  A Co £6.767  0 0 

Williams  & Son...  6,647  0 0 

Holiday  A Greenwood... 6,484  0 0 

George  Shaw 6,474  0 0 

Simpson  & Son  6, 145  0 0 

J.  Grover  & Son  6,288  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 6,125  0 0 

E Cornier  6,<  96  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  6,973  0 0 


For  erection  of  house  in  William-street,  Stratford,  for 
Mr.  Athill.  Mr.  J.  Boyce,  surveyor:  — 

Bulford  (accepted) £285  0 0 


For  re  instating  premises  destroyed  by  fire,  No.  125, 
JHoxton-street,  for  Mrs.  Lock.  Mr.  J.  Boyce,  surveyor  : — 
Bulford  (accepted) £185  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a large  story  over  the  bakehouse  and 
■workshop  at  the  Exeter  Workhouse  : — 

Sutton,  Longbrook-street £627  0 0 

J.  Kenshole,  Hearitree 695  0 0 

D.  Reynolds,  Exeter  619  0 0 

J.  Smith,  Parr-street,  Exetor 610  0 0 

So-adding  A Sons  490  0 0 

W.  Gibson,  Exeter 480  0 0 

Moass  A Sons,  Exeter 475  0 0 

1‘iimsoll,  St.  Leonard’s  438  0 0 

Henry  Phillips,  Clifton  Hill  (accepted)  435  0 0 

Garnaey,  8t.  Sidwell's  435  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  suuitary  turret,  Ac.,  at  the  Work- 
house,  Arthur-street,  Chelsea,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Luke,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston  architects,  15, 
Leadenball-street.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Balaam  Bro9 £1,600  0 0 

W . J ohnson  1 ,680  0 0 

J.  11.  Johnson  1,493  0 0 

H.  Haynes 1,335  0 0 

Jas.  Aiigood  1,240  0 0 

J.  P.  Potter,  Banstcad  (accepted)...  1,160  0 0 


..£6,900  0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Maidenhead,  for  Mr.  J. 
Wood.  Mr.  Edward  Hide,  architect,  121,  Bishopsgate- 
street.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Cecil  G.  Saunders,  6,  Agar- 
street  : — 

Hayward  A Son 

Howard  A Son  

Rider  A 8oa  6,268  0 0 

L.  H.  A It.  Roberts 5,246  0 0 

Brass  A Son  6 140  0 0 

Silver  A Son  6*133  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co. 6,050  0 0 

J.  K.  Cooper  A Son 6,048  0 0 

W . Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 4,788  0 0 


At  a special  meeting  of  the  Lowestoft  Improvement 
Commissioners,  held  at  the  Town-hall,  Lowestoft,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Paving  and  Draining  Committee  had 
received  tenders  for  15,000  square  yards  of  concrete  pave- 
ment from  twenty-five  ditl'erent  firms.  Of  these  seven 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


finally  decided  on: — Mr.  J.  H.  Bryant  (of  the 
Grano  Metallic  Stone  Company),  5,000  yards  at  4s.  per 
yard  ; Messrs.  Curzons  Impervious  Company,  5,0C0  yards 
at  3s.  6d.  per  yard  ; and  Mr.  A.  Bidwell,  Lowestoft,  6,000 
yards  at  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
ur  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  B.— C.  4 C.  (shall  be  attended  to).— J.  & Co.— 8.  8.  8. 
(thanks).— G.  P.  B.— F.  R.  W.— L.  and  D.— W.  1J.  R.— W.  F.  E.  (it 
is  not  our  custom  ; we  receive  more  than  wo  can  find  room  for  as  it 
is).— W.  D.— J.  B.  4 Son.— J.  H.  D. 

All  statements  of  facts  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


tion. 


We  i 


i compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


■ommunicationt. 


n duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


_icatious  relating 

advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


elating  to 
should  be 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under ..  4s.  fld. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  Js.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  muae  not  he  Bent,  but  all  small  sums  should  b« 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


For  pulling  down  the  Bricklayers  Arms  public-house  at 
■the  corner  of  Settles-street  and  Fordham-street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  and  rebuilding  same,  for 
Mr.  W.  T.  Wackrill.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect,  2, 
Fen-court.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  :— 

S.  Hayworth  £1,765  o 0 

J.  Morter  1,695  q q 

W.  Shurmur 1,692  0 0 

Robt  Marr 1,655  0 0 

Hearle  a Son 1,642  0 0 


Reed... 


1,497  0 0 


the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-Btreel,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  i 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WED 


DAY  mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder,  "mayhave  RepHeaaddreaaad 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street.  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down/ 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited? 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad\ 


Bath  Stone. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Ad. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  these  quan 
is  known  as  the  “ Weah 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a v 
crystalline  nature,  and  I 
doubtedly  one  of  the  n: 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystal! 
nature  as  the  Chelynoh  Std 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  m 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  wc 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  : 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  ; 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notioe. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  . 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SOi. 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  IlminBter,  Somers 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.G.  [Adi 


Doulting  Tree  Stone 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  •, 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPI 
Quarry  Owners,  Stc 
and  Lime  Merchai 
Stoke  - under  - He 
Ilminster.  [Ad1 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone  i 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wo 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Qua. 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establisl 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albi 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Ad1 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Li 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  i 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materi 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  wareho’ 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mi 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Ad 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ad 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  c 
necting  Business  Premises. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms, 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibition 


Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Applianc 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 


BANNER  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Enginee 

11,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor. 

jHE  first  portion  of 
the  Commissioners1 
Report,  now  pub- 
lished, deals  with 
the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  their  in- 
vestigation so  far  as 
concerns  England. 
The  further  conside- 
ration of  the  subject 
as  regards  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  to  be  carried 
on,  and  the  result  published  in  a future  report. 
As  the  qualifying  phrase  “first  portion”  only 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  present  report  does 
not  include  Ireland  and  Scotland,  we  may 
regard  the  report  as  complete  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  consider  what  is  the  result  it  offers  in  the 
way  of  an  escape  from  the  lamentable  state  of 
things  to  which  it  refers. 

The  Report  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners 
occupies  nearly  fifty-eight  pages,  and  to  this 
are  appended  other  sub-reports  conveying  the 
special  views  of  sections  or  individuals  of  the 
Commission  in  regard  to  points  on  which  the 
whole  of  them  are  not  in  accordance.  Thus, 
a brief  Report,  charging  the  system  of  lease- 
hold building  with  many  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  overcrowding,  unsanitary  build- 
ings, and  excessive  rents,  is  signed  by  Cardinal 
Manning,  Lord  Carrington,  Lord  Provost 
Harrison,  Messrs.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Gray, 
Torrens,  Broadhurst,  Jesse  Collings,  Godwin, 
and  S.  Morley.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
follows  with  a memorandum  rather  in  eluci- 
dation and  amplification  of  various  points  of 
the  main  Report  than  in  dissension  therefrom, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  concurs  in  this 
memorandum,  except  in  regard  to  a proposal 
to  dispose  of  present  sites  of  prisons  at  cost 
price,  as  sites  for  workmen’s  dwellings,  instead 
of  at  market  price  ; hut  the  Bishop  does  not 
give  the  reason  for  his  dissension.  A joint 
memorandum  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  is  occupied  in  insisting  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a strong  central  Municipal 
authority  in  London,  before  any  real  progress 
can  he  made,  in  proposals  for  increasing  the 
liability  of  owners  (in  which  Lord  Brownlow 
concurs),  and  in  making  further  recommenda- 
tions (to  be  noted  hereafter),  for  facilitating 
commercially  the  provision  of  increased  house 
accommodation.  Mr.  Morley  adds  his  signa- 
ture to  this  memorandum.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  a 
further  memorandum  (Sir  R.  Cross  concurring), 
objects  to  a recommendation  of  the  Report  in 
reference  to  rating  vacant  land  on  its  selling 
value,  and  not  on  its  income.  Sir  R.  Cross 
adds  another  memorandum  on  certain  points 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  local  authorities,  who 


should  not,  he  thinks,  compete  with  private 
enterprise,  except  in  regard  to  the  provision 
for  the  very  lowest  class, — the  waifs  and 
strays,  — for  whom  it  is  desirable  to  have 
lodging  - houses,  which  can  be  under  the 
strictest  official  supervision.  Mr.  E.  Dwyer 
Gray  adds  a very  long  memorandum  containing 
propositions  of  a more  stringent  character  than 
a majority  of  any  Royal  Commission  could  pro- 
bably be  got  to  agree  in,  and  prefacing  his 
remarks  by  a statement  that  while  he  had  “ no 
difficulty  ” in  signing  the  general  Report,  he 
felt  that  even  if  all  the  recommendations 
therein  suggested  were  adopted,  “ they  would 
scarcely  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
terrible  evils  which  the  Commissioners  have 
so  laboriously  elucidated.  ” Mr.  Broadhurst 
follows  with  a long  memorandum  suggesting 
plans  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land  ; Mr. 
Jesse  Collings  with  another  long  one  contain- 
ing subsidiary  comments  on  various  important 
points,  in  which  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr. 
Morley  concur  ; Cardinal  Manning  and  Lord 
Carrington  concurring,  except  in  regard  to  a 
paragraph  laying  strong  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  municipal  reform,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bed- 
ford dissenting  only  from  recommending  the 
compulsory  provision  of  cottage  accommoda- 
tion by  landowners.  Mr.  Godwin  concludes 
with  a short  practical  memorandum  iu  regard 
to  cheap  building  materials,  and  the  Famili- 
stere  Institution  of  M.  Godin-Lemaire  and 
other  large  employers  of  labour  in  France, — a 
memorandum  which  is  rather  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to,  than  dissent  from,  the  main  Report. 

The  number  of  these  sub-reports  or  memo- 
randa, however,  their  varied  and  generally 
incisive  character  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
cautious  and  measured  recommendations  of 
the  main  Report,  renders  it  evident  how  much 
difficulty  a Commission  of  seventeen  persons 
must  have  had  in  finding  common  ground  of 
experiences  and  recommendations  in  which 
they  could  all  concur,  and  forms  a significant 
illustration  of  the  general  difficulty  and  in- 
tricacy of  the  task  before  them.  Having 
indicated  the  main  divisions  into  which  the 
various  Reports  fall,  let  us  now  turn  back  to 
the  main  Report  and  see  if  we  can  summarise 
within  reasonable  space  the  information  which 
it  contains  and  the  recommendations  on  which 
that  information  is  based;  no  easy  task,  we 
must  confess. 

The  main  report  is  classified  under  four 
heads  (1)  Law  and  Facts;  (2)  Causes;  (3) 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  Rural 
Districts ; and  (4)  Remedies  and  Recommenda- 
tions. The  third  head  we  regard  as,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  minor  significance  in  this 
report;  for  it  is  over-pressure  and  its  con- 
sequences in  London  that  really  gave  rise  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission.  And  the 


first  and  main  thing  we  look  for  in  turning 
over  the  report,  is  for  some  definite  principle, 
founded  on  ascertained  facts,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  attempt  to  give  a dead  lift  to  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  in  London 
in  regard  to  their  dwellings  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  region  of  eleemosynary  work,  and  the 
objects  of  philanthropic  legislation  can  be 
shown  to  be  under  such  special  conditions  that 
special  remedies,  apparently  at  first  sight  at 
variance  with  sound  social  and  economic  prin- 
ciples, are  reasonably  justified  and  called  for. 
For  that  is  in  reality  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  difficulty.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for 
wealthy  individuals  or  for  the  State  itself  to 
spend  money  in  building  better  buildings,  and 
to  let  them,  as  the  Peabody  buildings  are  let, 
at  rents  below  the  market  rate.  It  is  natural 
for  people  to  say,  seeing  the  horrible  material 
and  moral  evils  that  are  springing  up  out  of 
the  want  of  habitations  enough  for  the  popu- 
lace, “ At  all  events,  this  must  be  amended  ; 
whatever  may  become  of  theories  of  political 
or  social  economy,  we  must  put  an  end  to 
this  miserable  and  scandalous  state  of  things.” 
But,  philanthropic  as  such  a feeling  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  it  is,  at  all  events  in  this 
crude  form,  a false  philanthropy  which  will 
end  in  making  matters  worse,  in  stereotyping 
the  very  evils  which  it  seeks  to  relieve.  When 
there  are  more  people  crowding  into  a neigh- 
bourhood than  there  is  room  for  ; when  there 
are  more  seeking  for  employment  in  this  or 
that  branch  of  industry  than  it  can  possibly 
supply,  the  natural  result  is  that  the  most  able, 
thrifty,  and  steady  get  the  work,  and  the  more 
idle,  weak,  and  unsteady  go  to  the  wall.  Let 
your  philanthropist  now  step  in  and  say,  “ I 
will  provide  cheap  house  accommodation  for 
these  wretched  ones,  since  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  decent  lodgings,  at  a lower  rate, 
and  make  up  the  difference  myself”  ; and  what 
is  he  doing  but  offering  a premium  on  the 
further  crowding  in  and  multiplying  of  these 
idle  and  useless  ones,  and  commencing  a system 
to  the  development  of  which  there  is  no  logical 
termination,  and  which  must  end  by  coming 
down  with  a run,  and  making  the  last  state 
worse  than  the  first  ? This,  as  we  pointed  out 
before,  is  the  fallacy  at  the  bottom  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s  well-meant  propositions,  which  we 
reviewed  eighteen  months  ago,*  and  the  talk 
raised  by  which  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
present  Commission  being  organised.  If  the 
supply  of  workers,  or  of  those  who  ought  to 
be  workers,  far  exceeds  the  demand,  no  con- 
juring will  alter  such  stubborn  facts  ; and  the 
system  of  subsidising  the  masses  who  cannot 
find  enough  to  live  upon  is  not  only  in  the  end 
injurious  to  them,  but  is  really  an  attempt  to 
find  an  easy  way  of  evading  a difficulty  (for 
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wealthy  is  really  the  idlest  and  easiest  of  all  « 

forms  of  philanthropy),  instead  Id  y heZ  to  find  them  house-: 


are  not  wanted, 


facing  the  problem  and  its  consequences,  and 
endeavouring  to  meet  it  in  a way  that  will 


promise  permanent  success.  , 

The  first  thing  that  a rational  inquirer  asks, 
-Are  there  any  special  cir- 


therefore,  is  this,-  - * , 

cumstances  such  as  ought  not  to  exist,  such  as 
are  abnormal,  to  account  for  the  dispropor- 
tionate costliness  and  bad  quality  of  the 


lodgings  of  such  a large  number  of  the  poorer 
' ’ : which 


and  poorest  classes  ; any  circumstances  » 
put  the  case  at  all  out  of  the  usual  category  ot 
supplv  and  demand  1 Has  any  one  done 
wrong,  that  these  suffer,  or  are  there  merely, 
in  plain  English,  more  of  them  than  can 
possibly  earn  decent  food  and  lodging  within 
the  space  they  inhabit  ? We  must  look  to  the 
answer  to  this  question  before  considering  the 
reasonableness  of  any  of  the  remedies  proposed. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  high  proportion  of 
r*nt  to  income,  there  are  two  or  three  sugges- 
tions to  be  gathered  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  show  cause  why  special 
remedies  should  be  adopted.  One  of  these  is 
mentioned  under  the  heading,  “ Causes  of 
High  Rents.”  “ High  rents,”  we  read, 
due  to  the  competition  for  houses  and  to  the 
scarcity  of  accommodation  in  proportion  to  the 
population.” 

“ It  might  be  asked,  why  cannot  the  pressure  be 
relieved  by  the  distribution  of  the  now-crowded 
masses  over  the  area  of  the  metropolis,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a well-known  fact  that  for  various  causes  cer- 
tain districts  contain  a large  number  of  uninhabited 
houses,  many  of  which  are  suitable  for  the  working 
classes.  The  answer  to  this  query,  which  will  have 
to  be  referred  to  again  when  the  question  of 
suburban  residence  is  dealt  with,  is  that  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  dwellers  in  the  overcrowded 
quarters  are  necessarily  compelled  to  live  close  to 
their  work,  no  matter  what  the  price  charged  or 
what  the  condition  of  the  property  they  inhabit. 
It  has  been  seen  how  crowded  the  poor  central 
districts  ol  London  are,  and  one  reason  is  that 
for  a large  class  of  labourers  it  is  necessary 
to  live  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  because  they  then  command  the  labour  market 
of  the  whole  metropolis  from  a convenient  centre.” 


Reference  is  then  made  to  the  cases  of  dock 
labourers,  who  must  be  near  the  docks,  and  of 
costermongers  who  must  live  near  the  neigh- 
bourhoods where  alone  they  find  a market  for 
their  wares,  where  they  are,  in  fact,  to  a poor 
population  what  shops  are  to  a rich  one.  But 
this  is  only  applying  to  a district  of  London 
and  to  a certain  part  of  the  population  what 
really  applies  in  a wider  sense  to  all  London. 
House  rents  of  all  classes  are  abnormally  high 
in  London,  office  rents  abnormally  high  in  the 
City,  because  such  a number  of  people  must 
live  or  have  their  places  of  business  in 
London.  And  then,  in  the  case  for  instance 
of  dock  labourers,  as  in  other  cases,  the  over- 
crowding is  not  because  the  dock  labourers 
who  are  employed  must  live  near  their  work, 
but  because  so  many  more  who  cannot  get 
employment  except  by  mere  good  luck,  also 
think  that  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  this 
chance,  live  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  If 
any  one  fact  has  been  brought  out  more  clearly 
than  another  lately  about  the  working-classes, 
it  is  that  the  competition  for  dock  labour  is 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  demand  ; and 
overcrowding,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  and 
high  rents  for  wretched  accommodation,  is 
simply  the  result  of  the  fact  in  this  case  that 
there  are  far  more  of  the  class  than  can  possibly 
find  remunerative  employment.  It  is  not  the 
dock  labourers  who  get  employment  who 
cause  the  overcrowding;  it  is  those  who  do 
not  get  employment,  who  are  too  many 
for  the  labour  market ; and  if  these  poor 
men  were  somewhere  else  in  the  world  where 
their  labour  is  wanted,  there  would  probably 
he  room  for  the  decent  housing  of  those  who 
are  wanted.  The  same  may  probably  be  said 
of  men  in  or  seeking  other  employments  : we 
take  the  case  of  the  dock  labourers  because  it 
has  been  brought  so  prominently  forward  of 
late,  and  so  many  facts  published  about  it. 
This  is,  then,  not  a question  of  the  housing  of 
these  classes,  or  of  overcrowding,  except  indi- 
rectly ; it  is  simply  the  case  of  overcrowding 
that  particular  market.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
talk  of  providing  better  house  accommodation 


and  to  help  to  find  them  house-room  there  is 
really  no  better  than  a mockery.  It  is  they 
who  are  making  the  overcrowding  by  staying 
where  it  is  clear  they  cannot  all  get  a living. 
No  doubt,  as  Kingsley  bitterly  said  in  “Yeast,” 
they  have  committed  an  unpardonable  sin  in 
being  in  the  world  when  they  were  not  wanted; 
but  the  business  is  to  find  out  where  they  may 
be  wanted,  if  possible, — not  to  help  them  into 
a false  paradise  by  making  houses  for  them 
and  leaving  matters  still  worse  for  their 
children.  The  fact  that  London  is  over- 
crowded, that  it  is  no  use  people  crowding 
into  it  to  look  for  work,  will  have  to  be  forced 
on  the  conviction  of  the  working  classes 
sooner  or  later  ; and  the  longer  it  is  staved  oil 
by  a temporary  philanthropic  measure,  the 
worse  it  will  be  in  the  end. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  proposes  any  eleemosynary 
system  of  providing  houses  for  these  sadly 
superfluous  workers.  What  they  do  propose 
is  mainly  (apart  from  the  better  sanitary  regu- 
lation of  houses,  which  is  a separate  question) 
in  the  way  of  increased  railway  facilities  for 
workmen  living  out  of  London  ; but  what  we 
do  feel  is  that  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of 
the  subject  is  touched  upon  appears  to  pass 
over  the  consideration  that  the  fact  of  too  many 
workers  in  the  field  is  the  first  root  of  the  over- 
crowding, and  that  the  latter  is  only  a 
secondary  and  inevitable  result.  The  real 
remedy  here  we  take  to  be,  for  the  present, 
organised  emigration  with  Government  assist- 
ance and  direction,  and  a trust  in  the  gradual 
results  of  the  better  education  of  the  next 
generation,  which  would  lead  to  greater  fore- 
sight, consideration,  and  self-restraint.  But 
we  presume  this  portion  of  the  subject  was  not 
properly  within  the  range  of  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commission. 

Leaving  on  one  side  the  question  of  absolute 
overcrowding  of  workers,  and  coming  to  that 
of  the  dwellings  of  those  who  do  find  work, 
but  who  are  ill-housed  at  rents  much  higher  in 
proportion  to  their  income  than  other  classes 
of  the  community,  do  we  find  any  special  cir- 
cumstances which  justify  the  application  of 
special  remedies  ? In  this  respect  the  Report 
brings  before  us,  we  think,  one  especial  evil  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  which  ought  not  to 
exist,  and  which  arises  not  out  of  the  usual 
influences  of  supply  and  demand,  but  out  of  the 
fact  that  some  people  are  not  doing  what  they 
ought  to  consider  their  duty.  The  rents  paid 
by  a large  proportion  of  the  poorer  of  the 
working  classes  amount  it  seems,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, always  to  a fifth,  often  to  a fourth  or 
more,  of  their  small  income.  Even  for  this 
abnormally  large  proportion  paid  in  rent 
they  get  only  bad,  unsanitary,  and  some- 
times dilapidated  dwellings.  This  latter 
portion  of  the  evil  is  one  with  which, 
as  we  think  the  Report  shows,  there  is  at 
present  ample  legislative  power  to  deal ; what 
is  wanted  is  not  so  much  new  or  special  legis- 
lation, as  the  stringent  and  energetic  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  existing  legislation. 
But  if  we  ask  why  this  high  proportion  in 
rent,  then  we  come  on  what  we  take  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  crying  evils  of  the  day 
in  regard  to  the  poorer  class  of  house  property, 
the  existence  and  the  practically  irresponsible 
power  of  the  middleman,  the  direct  lessee  of 
the  property  from  the  freeholder.  He  is  the 
dragon  who  swallows  up  houses  and  families, 
and  whom  the  modern  St.  George  must  set 
about  slaying,  and  that  with  a will.  The 
evidence  on  this  point  is  glaring  and  un- 
inistakeable.  The  most  important  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  it  is  to  be  found  on  page  22 
of  the  Report,  in  a passage  founded,  as  the 
Commissioners  are  careful  to  observe,  not  on 
the  evidence  of  clergy,  philanthropists,  and 
local  and  other  reformers  who  have  agreed  in 
condemning  the  system  ; “ they  have  preferred 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  who  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  leasehold  system.”  And  here  is  part  of 
this  testimony  :• 


the  Northampton  as  well  as  to  the  Westminster 
estate.  From  the  evidence  of  these  two  witnesses  it 
appears  that  the  existence  of  the  system  of  house 
farmers  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  preference 
for  middlemen  on  the  part  of  both  the  landlord  and 
his  man  of  business.  Moreover,  this  evidence  shows 
that  there  is  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords to  avail  themselves  stringently  of  the  provisos 
in  their  leases  for  re-entry  and  for  the  troublesome 
and  costly  process  of  ejectment  of  tenants  in  case  of 
breach  of  covenant,  the  covenants  usually  including 
external  and  internal  repairing,  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing, and  the  keeping  in  order  of  drains.  Again,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  landlords  like  to  give  short 
leases  of  decaying  property,  so  that  they  may  fall  in 
when  long  leases  expire,  and  the  property  can  be 
dealt  with  as  a whole  more  satisfactorily  than  it 
could  be  piecemeal.  All  these  considerations  appear 
to  favour  the  middleman  system,  to  which  is- 
attributed  by  Mr.  Boodle  the  breaking  up  of 
houses  built  for  single  families  into  tenements, 
with  all  the  evil  and  inconvenience  attend- 
ing that  arrangement.  This  is  also  said  to  be 
the  cause  in  a great  measure  of  the  enormous 
rents  charged  for  the  single  roomB  in  tenement 
houses  in  which  it  has  been  seen  the  poor  ohiefly 
live  in  the  worst  parts  of  London.  On  the  Clerken- 
well  Estate,  Lord  William  Compton  went  very  care- 
fully into  some  of  the  figures  relating  to  houses 
leased  from  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  by 
certain  house  farmers.  In  Queen-street  he  ascer- 
tained the  exact  rents  received  and  paid  by  two 
persons  of  this  class,  who  are  also  members  of  the 
Vestry  of  Clcrkenwell.*  At  No.  10,  for  instance,  he 
found  that  the  weekly  rent  of  the  front  room  was 
12s.  ; of  the  back  room,  4s.  6d.  ; of  the  kitchen, 
3s.  ; of  tho  first  floor,  13s.  ; and  of  the  second 
floor,  7s.  This  amounted  to  about  100/.  a year, 
and  the  rent  which  the  house-jobber  paid  to  Lord 
Northampton  was  20/.  a year.  The  agent  to  the 
Northampton  Estate  allows  that  a middle-man 
might  in  a particular  instance  be  making 
150  per  cent,  per  annum,  not  counting  his 


•utlay  for  repairs,  but  that  the  repairs  are 


only  wanted  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  other  years  he  makes  his  150 
per  cent.  In  what  manner  the  repairs  are  carried 
out  has  already  been  shown  in  the  evidence  which 
described  the  condition  of  the  houses  in  this  and 
other  poor  quarters  of  the  town.  The  house  farmer 
is  not  at  all  anxious  to  encroach  upon  his  profits, 
whether  they  are  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  or  150 
per  cent.,  by  periodical  repairs.  Lord  William 
Compton  stated  that  he  shrank  from  calling  to 
account  the  middleman  for  neglecting  to  repair, 
fearing  that  a rise  in  the  rents  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a proceeding.  The  average  in- 
come of  the  tenants  has  already  boon  mentioned, 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  sometimes  the  middle- 
men find  a difliculty  in  collecting  the  rents  on  a 
Monday  morning,  and  their  remedy  in  that  case 
seems  to  be  a throat  to  raise  them  still  higher. 
It  was  stated  by  witnesses  that  if  there  were 
more  official  supervision,  by  means  of  improved  local 
government  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  to  enforce 
sanitary  requirements  it  would  be  impossible  lor 
middlemen  to  make  the  large  percentages  they  at 
present  secure.” 


“The  first  [of  these  witnesses],  Lord  William 
Compton,  is  the  son  of  tho  owner  of  one  of  the 


This  last  sentence,  after  we  have  just  heard 
that  the  two  middlemen  referred  to  are  them- 
selves “local  authorities,”  is  a fine  piece  oi 
unconscious  satire.  But  what  we  wish  to  point 
out  is  that  here  is  a case  of  misery  resulting 
not  from  a natural,  but  from  an  unnatural  and 
immoral  state  of  things.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  wrong  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  property  is  kept  in  a proper  state  of 
repair  and  sanitation  should  also  be  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  neglect  this  duty  ; it  is 
still  more  wrong  that  they  should  place  their 
interest  above  their  duty.  It  is  this  kind 
of  thing  that  leads  to  what  we  hear  from- 
sanitary  inspectors  and  medical  officers  some- 
times, that  they  dare  not  or  cannot  use 
all  their  powers  in  regard  to  sanitary 
improvement,  because  in  so  doing  they  are 
attacking  the  interests  of  the  very  persons  at 
whose  will  they  hold  their  appointment,  and 
may  be  cut  off  not  only  from  their  own  means 
©f  living,  but  (if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  independent  on  that  score,  which  probably 
is  seldom  the  case)  from  the  opportunity  of 
doing  any  of  the  partial  good  which  they  may 
still  effect.  But  is  not  the  very  root  of  the 
evil  behind  all  this  ? Does  it  not  lie  in  the 
whole  facts  of  the  leasehold  system  (as  is, 
indeed,  partly  suggested  in  the  above  quota- 
tion), and  in  the  fact  that  the  great  freehold 
owners,  in  this  generation  or  a preceding  one, 
have  entirely  forgotten  that  property  on  a 
large  scale  entails  duties  on  a large  scale  as 


* The  italics  ore  o 
officially  concerned : 
operation  I 


ir  own.  These  are  the  people  who  are 

l seeing  sanitary  legislation  put  into 
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well  as  rights?  We  do  not  accuse  the  two 
freehold  owners  mentioned  above  of  wilful  in- 
difference ; we  should  probably  do  them  great 
injustice  in  doing  so,  and  the  same  may,  we 
hope,  be  said  of  others,  though  we  fear  not  by 
any  means  of  all.  The  more  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  ones  may  be  said  to  be  at  the 
moment  in  the  grip  of  a system  which  they  did 
not  create,  and  which  they  are  powerless  at 
the  moment  to  put  down.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a man  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  a 
large  income  from  the  leaseholders  on  a great 
property,  and  who  confines  himself  to  the  easy 
duty  of  receiving  the  ground-rent  through  his 
agent,  and  permits  the  middleman,  merely  as 
the  least  troublesome  medium  to  himself  and 
his  agent,  to  exact  plunder  from  the  poor  sub- 
tenants on  the  estate  without  inquiry  and 
without  check,  is  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  of 
what — though  the  law  has  not  yet  recognised  j 
it  as  his  duty — is  no  less  his  duty  as  a moral 
and  responsible  being  ; and  the  system  which 
allows  of  such  a state  of  things  is  in  itself 
rotten  and  intolerable,  and  ought  to  be  put  an 
■end  to.  There  are  those  among  the  ground- 
landlords  who  would  probably  gladly  assist  in 
doing  so ; there  are  others  probably  who, 
without  any  actual  intention  of  wrong,  close 
their  eyes  to  it  out  of  mere  indolence  and  in- 
difference ; like  the  brothers  in  Keats’s  poem — 

4t  Half-ignorant,  they  turn  an  easy  wheel, 

That  sets  sharp  racks  at  work  to  pinch  and  peel.” 

But  for  all  these  things  they  must  give  account, 
and  at  no  distant  date. 

As  already  observed,  it  is  suggested  in  the 
first  short  supplementary  report,  signed  by  ten 
out  of  the  seventeen  Commissioners,  that  the 
system  of  building  on  leasehold  land  is  a great 
cause  in  itself  of  the  many  evils  connected 
with  overcrowding,  insanitary  buildings,  and 
excessive  rents.  Those  whose  signatures  are 
appended  to  this  supplementary  report  “are 
of  opinion  that  the  prevailing  system  of  build- 
ing-leases is  conducive  to  bad  building,  to 
deterioration  of  property  towards  the  close  of 
the  lease,  and  to  a want  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  occupier  in  the  house  he  inhabits  ; and 
that  legislation  favourable  to  the  acquisition 
on  equitable  terms  of  the  freehold  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  leaseholder  would  conduce 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  of  this  country.”  It  has  certainly 
been  shown  that  there  is  great  tendency  on 
the  part  of  ground  landlords  to  renew  short 
leases  on  dilapidated  portions  of  a property, 
with  the  view  of  letting  the  lease  fall  in  at  the 
same  time  with  other  longer  leases  that  have 
still  a few  years  to  run,  and  thus  dealing  with 
the  property  as  a whole  more  advantageously 
and  economically  to  themselves,  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases,  in  the  end,  more  advantageously 
to  the  whole  property.  It  has  also  been  con- 
I etantly  said,  ever  since  Carlyle’s  brilliant 
1 prophecy,  entitled  “Shooting  Niagara,”  in 
which  he  first  suggested  that  the  modern 
i bricks  were  made  to  last  out  the  short  leases, 

■ that  houses  are  built  in  a much  more  jerry 
i toanner  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  on 

■ account  of  the  incidence  of  the  leases  giving 
I them  possibly  but  a short  term  of  existence  as 

the  property  of  the  builder.  We  incline  to  think 
I that  this  influence  of  the  leasehold  system  on 
1 practical  building  is  somewhat  exaggerated ; at 
all  events,  that  the  man  who  would  build  rickety 
> houses  on  that  consideration  would  equally  do 
so,  in  most  cases  at  least,  without  the  excuse 
I of  the  leasehold  system.  But  we  would  point 
i out  that  a more  stringent  supervision  of  build- 
ing by  local  authorities,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
some  additional  legislation  in  the  way  of  con- 
1 ferring  upon  them  more  arbitrary  powers, 
would  go  far  to  check  a great  many  of  the 
i evils  for  which  not  so  much  the  leasehold 
system  as  the  acquired  and  inherited  tenden- 
cies of  the  jerry- builder  are  to  blame.  But 
we  confess  that,  apart  from  this,  we  concur 
with  Lord  Salisbury’s  expression  of  opinion  in 
his  memorandum,  that  this  question  of  acquir- 
ing the  freehold  has  little  to  do  with  “ the 
interest  of  the  occupier  in  the  house  he  in- 
habits,” in  reference  to  the  class  of  inhabitants 
with  whom  the  Commission  is  concerned.  They 
are  not  leaseholders,  they  are  the  tenants  of 
the  leaseholder  ; and,  as  Lord  Salisbury  ob- 


serves, the  power  to  force  the  sale  of  the  free- 
hold on  arbitration,  besides  being  “ wholly 
novel  in  principle,”  would,  in  reality,  “ have 
no  other  effect  than  to  put  the  house  farmer  in 
the  position  now  occupied  by  the  ground  land- 
lord.” If  the  Commission  mean  to  imply  that 
the  leasehold  landlord,  become  a freeholder, 
would  find  it  more  to  his  interest  to  keep  the 
property  in  good  condition  and  to  build  more 
substantial  houses  on  it,  that  may  be  true  ; 
but,  considering  the  way  the  tenants  are 
already  ridden  over  by  the  middlemen  or 
house  farmers,  it  would  seem  a rather  doubtful 
experiment  to  facilitate  the  accession  of  these 
gentlemen  to  a position  in  which  they  would 
be  without  even  the  nominal  responsibility  to 
a higher  power  which  they  are  at  present 
under.  But  what  surprises  us  is  the  phrase 
about  “the  house  he  inhabits,”  as  if  the 
tenants  whose  interests  we  are  considering 
were  themselves  leaseholders,  which  certainly 
very  few  of  them  can  be.  The  memorandum 
really  seems  to  indicate  a momentary  confusion 
of  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  house- 
farmer,  however,  in  sending  rents  up  to 
abnormal  proportions,  and  of  the  want  of 
proper  thought  of  their  responsibilities  on  the 
part  of  the  great  freehold  owners,  appears  to 
us  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  one  which 
is  raised  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
because  there  is  herq  evidence  of  a forced  state 
of  the  house-market  arising  from  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  finally  re- 
sponsible. Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  houses  being  properly 
looked  after,  and  of  the  legislative  power 
existing  or  required,  which  we  will  consider 
separately,  this  of  the  middleman  appears  to 
be  the  one  great  evil  influence  which  is  not  due 
to  the  ordinary  results  of  such  evils  as  im- 
providence, drunkenness,  reckless  marriage, 
and  over-population.  A great  deal  of  valuable 
though  painful  evidence  is  given  on  these  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  on  the  extent  to  which  insuffi- 
cient house  accommodation  in  turn  affects 
morality  ; but  these  matters  are  really  part  of 1 
a much  larger  question  than  the  housing  of 
the  poor.  To  repeat  what  we  have  already 
urged,  it  is  really  of  no  practical  use  to  take 
into  account  the  problem  of  the  better  housing 
of  those  who,  to  begin  with,  are  out  of  their 
place,  are  doing  no  good  where  they  are,  and 
who  are  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  an  over- 
stocked labour-market  in  the  hope  of  picking 
up  some  precarious  means  of  existence.  They 
can  only  be  housed  by  efforts  which  are  really 
eleemosynary,  and  which  as  such  can  only 
avail  to  stop  a gap  in  a way  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  permanent.  The  real  question  is  as  to 
the  better  housing  of  the  industrious  poor,  those 
who  are  a really  valuable  part  of  the  working 
community.  The  two  sides  of  the  question  in 
regard  to  them  are,  Can  they  be  supplied  with 
houses  at  lower  rents  than  at  present  ? and  Can 
we  ensure  their  houses  being  better  built  and 
kept  in  better  condition  ? We  have  com- 
mented upon  the  principal  light  which  the 
Report  throws  upon  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  another  article  we  will  consider  what 
it  has  to  tell  us  as  to  the  second  portion  of  this 
very  serious  problem. 


A SUGGESTION  IN  SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION. 

N experiment  has  recently  been  made 
by  a scientific  man  at  Buxton,  which 
may  possibly  exert  an  important 
influence  with  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  sewage.  Nor  is  it  a theoretic  discovery 
alone.  Works  have  been  erected,  at  the  cost 
of  4,000?.,  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of 
Buxton  (which  varies  in  quantity  from  200,000 
to  1,000,000  million  gallons  per  diem),  by  the 
process  to  be  described ; and  on  the  9th  of 
April  the  Buxton  Sewage  Works  at  Ashwood 
Dale  were  formally  opened,  and  the  occasion 
was  duly  celebrated  by  a public  dinner. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  have 
for  some  time  past  insisted  that  measures 
should  be  taken  by  the  Local  Board  of  Buxton 
to  rid  the  Wye  of  the  poisonous  contents  of 
the  drains.  In  the  case  of  a town  chiefly 


known  as  a health  resort,  the  subject  assumed 
even  more  than  usual  importance,  and  a depu- 
tation of  the  Local  Board  took  the  wise  step 
of  visiting  various  sewage  works,  of  which  the 
principles  had  been  recommended  for  their 
adoption.  They  went  to  Birmingham,  where 
they  found  a sewage  farm,  and  also  a long 
series  of  tanks,  and  pronounced  the  system  a 
failure.  No  fish  would  live  in  the  water.  They 
went  to  Bilston,  where  the  filtration  system  has 
been  adopted.  It  was  not,  however,  satisfactory. 
They  also  visited  Coventry,  where  they  saw 
the  operation  of  the  grinding-machines,  on 
what  is  called  the  black-ash  system,  in  which 
sulphuric  acid  is  used.  That  they  considered 
the  best  system  they  had  seen.  At  Leamington 
they  saw  an  immense  sewage-farm,  for  the 
effluent  of  which,  produced  at  a cost  of  1,100?., 
400?.  was  received.  This  they  regarded  as  a 
heavy  loss,  and  a plan  that  would  not  answer 
at  all.  They  visited  Hertford,  where  phos- 
phate of  alumina  is  produced  by  the  Phosphate 
Manure  Company.  That  plan  they  found  would 
cost  8d.  or  9d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rates,  if 
applied  at  Buxton.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  report  under  what  conditions  Dr.  Thresh 
was  called  in  to  advise;  but  this  gentleman,  in 
the  course  of  experiments  made  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  defecation  of  sewage,  was  led  to 
examine  the  water  flowing  from  an  old  coal- 
pit, which  ran  to  waste  in  the  Wye,  disfiguring 
the  Public  Gardens  of  Buxton  by  its  course 
through  them.  This  water  is,  in  fact,  a strong 
chalybeate  spring.  It  contains  salts  of  iron, 
aluminium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
chiefly  as  sulphates,  but  a considerable  portion 
of  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a carbonate  held 
in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.  From  l-2  to  2’4 
grains  of  metallic  iron  occur  in  the  gallon  of 
this  water. 

The  effect  of  this  iron  water  on  the  sewage 
is  remarkably  prompt.  The  method  adopted 
has  been  to  mix  with  this  natural  water  a 
certain  proportion  of  milk  of  lime,  and  then  to 
allow  it  to  mix  with  two  or  three  times  its 
volume  of  sewage.  By  agitating  gently  a 
flocculent  precipitate  forms,  and  rapidly  settles, 
leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  beautifully  clear. 
Aualyses  made  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  at  Owens 
College  are  appended  to  the  report  of  Dr. 
Thresh,  from  which  we  abstract  these  par- 
ticulars. 

Additional  interest  attaches  to  this  method 
from  the  fact  that  its  principle  is  much  the 
same  as  that  first  applied  at  Antwerp  by  Pro- 
fessor Bischof  to  the  purification  of  the  waters 
of  the  River  Nethe  by  passing  them  through  a 
mixture  of  spongy  iron  and  gravel.  The  effect 
of  iron  in  the  destruction  of  organic  matter 
suspended  in  water  has  thus  not  only  been 
previously  known,  but  the  plan  has  been  acted 
on,  on  a considerable  scale,  at  the  Antwerp 
Waterworks.  In  1878  Mr.  Bischof,  as  appears 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
advocated  the  use  of  finely-divided  or  spongy 
iron  as  a medium  for  the  filtration  of  water. 
It  was  demonstrated,  according  to  Dr.  Frank- 
hnd,  that  filtration  through  spongy  iron 
destroyed  much  of  the  organic  impurity, 
removed  colour,  precipitated  finely-suspended 
solid  matter  ; and,  above  all,  destroyed  the 
germs  of  putrefaction,  and,  probably,  those 
of  all  kinds  of  epidemic  disease.  In  1879 
a filtering  apparatus  was  erected  at  Waelhem 
for  the  filtration  of  the  water  of  the  Nethe. 
A cast-iron  tank,  18  ft.  6 in.  square  and 
11  ft.  deep,  was  coated  at  the  bottom  with 
cement  concrete,  covered  with  bricks  on  edge. 
On  the  bricks  was  laid  a mixture  of  three 
parts  of  gravel  with  one  part  of  spongy  iron, 
3 ft.  thick,  which  was  covered  with  18  inches  of 
fine  sand  from  the  Meuse.  A second  filter  of 
a similar  kind  was  placed  at  a lower  level,  so 
as  to  receive  the  water  that  had  passed  through 
the  first.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that 
large  works  were  undertaken,  a description  of 
which  will  ■•be  found  in  Vol.  72  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
After  eighteen  months’  experience,  it  was  stated 
at  the  Conference  on  Water  Supply  held  at  the 
International  Health  Exhibition  of  1884,  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  that,  as  far  as  the 
purification  of  the  water  went,  Prof.  Bischof s 
process  left  little  to  be  desired  ; but  that  the 
working  of  the  system  had  been  costly. 
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The  increasing  demand  for  water  rendering 
extension  of  these  works  necessary,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, M.  Inst.  C.E.,  whose  duty  it  became  to 
advise  the  directors  of  the  waterworks,  made 
an  experiment,  suggested  by  Sir  F.  Abel,  on 
the  principle  of  passing  iron  through  the 
water,  instead  of  passing  water  over  the  spongy 
iron.  ’ Mr.  Anderson  constructed  a revolving 
cylinder,  4 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  5 ft.  6 in. 
lon<L  which  was  furnished  with  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes,  and  also  contained  shelves  or  ledges  lor 
scooping  up  the  iron  used,  raising  it  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  by  the  rotary  motion,  and  thus 
letting  it  fall  through  the  water.  Running  water 
through  this  cylinder  at  12  gallons  per  minute, 
which  gives  a contact  ol  about  forty-five 
minutes,  Mr.  Anderson  found  the  water  to  be 
very  heavily  charged  with  iron.  At  a flow  of 
30  gallons  per  minute,  1‘20  grains  of  iron  were 
dissolved  per  gallon,  which  was  twelve  times 
as  much  as  the  experience  at  Antwerp  had 
shown  to  be  necessary.  At  GO  gallons  per 
minute  0'9  grain  per  gallon  was  dissolved. 
The  result  of  the  trial  proving  thus  successful, 
the  revolver  was  sent  to  Antwerp,  fitted  with 
large  pipes,  which  sent  1G6  gallons  per  minute 
through  it,  and  has  been  at  work  there  ever 
since. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  application  of  iron 
to  the  purification  of  water  comprises  a number 
of  independent  experiments  and  discoveries, 
made  by  different  men.  More  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago  Dr.  Medlock  and  Mr.  Quick, 
C.E.,  made  a number  of  experiments  on  the 
purification  of  Thames  water  by  metallic  iron. 
The  water  of  the  river  at  Battersea  was  left 
in  contact  with  iron  wire  and  plates  in  a large 
tank,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  quality  was  very  marked.  It  is  well 
known  to  naval  officers  (and  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  columns  of  the  Builder)  that 
water  stored  in  iron  tanks  that  have  been 
white-washed  inside  becomes  remarkably  pure 
and  sparkling,  and  that  the  vapidity  of  distilled 
water  is  removed  by  such  storage.  The 
Antwerp  filters  represent  a further  step  in  the 
same  direction  ; although  the  propriety  of  the 
mixture  of  gravel  with  the  spongy  iron  has 
been  called  in  question.  Sir  F.  Abel’s  sug- 
gestion is  marked  by  extreme  elegance  ; as 
the  weak  point  of  all  filters,  that  of  becoming 
choked  by  their  own  action,  is  avoided  by  the 
very  ingenious  reversal  of  the  usual  method  of 
producing  contact  with  the  metal.  A no  less 
original  step  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Thresh  ; 
and  the  review  of  the  advance  made  in  twenty- 
five  years  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  much 
yet  may  be  done  towards  the  perfecting  of  the 
use  of  iron  as  a purifier  of  water. 

Dr.  Frankland,  an  unquestionable  authority 
on  the  point,  states  that  bacteria,  which  are 
indestructible  by  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen, 
of  carbonic  acid,  of  nitrogen,  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  of  cyanogen,  are  killed  by  a short 
contact  with  iron.  As  all  the  known  forms  of 
bacteria  are  affected  in  the  same  way,  it  is  thus 
probable  that  all  forms  of  bacterial  life  will  be 
thus  destroyed  ; and  iron  is  the  only  known 
substance  which  produces  this  effect.  Thus 
far,  therefore,  the  progress  of  the  application  of 
iron  may  be  taken  as  highly  promising. 

Several  questions,  however,  remain  for  solu- 
tion. Mr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Frankland,  and  other 
authorities  describe  the  action  of  iron  as  rapidly 
destructive  of  organic  as  well  as  of  organised 
matter.  In  the  case  of  the  water  of  the  Nethe, 
which  is  very  impure,  a contact  of  nine  minutes 
is  enough  to  dissolve  0'9  grain  of  metallic  iron 
per  gallon,  and  a contact  of  three  minutes  and 
a half,  which  presumably  will  not  dissolve 
much  more  than  03  grain  per  gallon,  is  found 
to  be  more  than  adequate  to  effect  purification 
from  organic  suspended  matter.  Indeed,  the 
waste  of  iron  during  thirty-three  days  is  stated 
at  0-176  grains  per  gallon  of  water  run  through 
the  cylinder.  Dr.  Thresh,  however,  speaks  not 
so  much  of  destruction  as  of  precipitation,  and 
even  says  that  100  parts  of  dry  residue  from  the 
Buxton  tanks  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter.  The  difference  is  cardinal.  But  the 
Burbage  chalybeate  water  contains,  together 
with  from  1‘2  to  2‘4  grains  of  iron  per  gallon, 
fifty  grams  of  mixed  crystalline  sulphates.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  when  to  this  heavy  proportion 
of  mineral  matter  is  added  the  milk  of  lime 


thrown  in  to  hasten  precipitation,  the  total 
amount  of  sludge  formed  must  be  far  in  excess 
of  the  inorganic  elements  of  the  sewage.  It 
is  in  the  mass  of  sludge  that  has  in  some  way 
to  be  got  rid  of  that  the  essential  weakness  of 
all  precipitation  processes  lies.  In  the  present 
case  it  is  intended  simply  to  cart  away  the 
sludge  in  a moist  state,  and  put  it  on  land 
belonuing  to  the  Board.  This  mode  of  disposal, 
as  Dr.  Thresh  justly  remarks,  cannot  go  on  for 
ever,  and  sale  of  the  sludge  for  manure  is 
evidently  looked  forward  to  as  a resource. 
Indeed,  the  presence  of  so  large  a portion  of 
organic  matter  in  the  dry  residue  is  evidently 
regarded  as  increasing  the  stimulating  value  ol 
the  manure.  Now  it  is  on  the  rock,  or  rather 
the  quicksand,  of  the  profitable  disposal  of  the 
residua  of  city  life  that  most  of  the  schemes 
for  sewage  disposal  have  hitherto  foundered. 
The  true  chemical  value  of  the  contents  of 
sewage  is  so  low  as  hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  to  be 
worth  the  cost  of  extraction.  And  the  other 
materials,  put  in  as  precipitants,  or  added  to 
“fortify”  the  manure,  can  usually  be  applied 
much  better  in  their  natural  state  to  agriculture 
than  as  constituents  of  the  heavy  and  un- 
managtable  sludge.  As  far  then  as  precipi- 
tation of  organic  matter  takes  the  place  of 
destruction,  and  as  the  addition  of  lime  to  the 
heavy  chemical  charge  of  the  chalybeate  water 
is  required,  the  results  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  Buxton  process  by  no  means  come  up 
to  what  we  think  may  yet  be  secured  from  the 
brilliant  discovery  of  Dr.  Thresh. 

The  works  recently  opened  have  been  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Joseph  Hague,  A.M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  the  Town  Surveyor  of  Buxton.  The 
chalybeate  water  is  conveyed  by  gravita-tion 
through  earthenware  tubes,  with  joints  of  jute, 
spun  yarn,  and  cement,  from  a disused  colliery 
at  the  foot  of  the  Axe  Edge  Hills  for  a distance 
of  over  two  miles.  It  then  enters  a tank  at 
the  rear  of  the  liming-rooms,  adjoining  the 
works,  which  are  situated  between  the  river 
Wye  and  the  Midland  Railway,  in  Ashwood 
Dale.  A series  of  flushing-chambers,  supplied 
with  penstocks,  is  introduced  at  suitable  places 
along  the  route,  with  a view  to  supplying  the 
carts  for  street  watering. 

The  liming  and  mixing  rooms  are  erected 
over  the  River  Wye,  on  a semi-circular  stone 
arch,  the  liming-room  floor  being  on  a level 
with  the  adjoining  highway,  and  connected 
with  a siding  on  the  Midland  Railway  by  a 
tramway.  One  of  Messrs.  Bowes  Scott  & 
Read’s  liming  machines  supplies  a cistern  of 
800  gallons  capacity,  which  is  provided  with 
an  agitating  apparatus.  The  machinery  is 
driven  by  an  over-shot  water-wheel,  16  ft.  in 
diameter  and  3 ft.  wide,  driven  by  water 
derived  from  the  River  Wye. 

Outside  the  liming  and  machinery  rooms  are 
duplicate  brick  tanks,  into  which  the  main 
outfall  - sewer  discharges.  The  tanks  are 
furnished  with  wrought-iron  screening-wagons, 
for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  the  solid  and 
floating  matter,  which  is  estimated  at  75  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  sediment.  After  passing 
through  the  screening-wagons  the  sewage  runs 
through  a brick  conduit  into  a circular  water 
chamber,  furnished  with  horizontal  paddles, 
where  the  iron,  lime,  and  sewage,  are 
thoroughly  mixed  ; thence  the  mixture  flows  to 
the  settling  - tanks,  the  series  of  which  is 
266  ft.  long  by  73  ft.  wide,  built  of  brick  in 
cement,  with  concrete  bottoms.  The  bottom 
of  each  tank  is  an  inclined  plane,  3 ft.  6 in. 
lower  at  the  entrance  than  at  the  exit  end, 
an  arrangement  that  has  been  found  fully 
adequate  to  retain  the  deposited  sludge. 
After  passing  through  the  tanks  the  effluent 
water  finally  escapes  over  a weir,  and  so  into 
the  river.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  works  will  be 
covered  by  a rate  of  lfd.  in  the  pound. 

The  interest  locally  taken  in  this  under- 
taking is  very  great,  and  the  good  example  set 
by  the  Local  Board  of  Buxton  in  visiting  the 
sites  of  the  various  works  suggested  to  them 
for  imitation  cannot  be  too  well  known.  The 
plan  may  prove,  however,  to  have  much 
more  than  a local  interest.  Chalybeate  water 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  exact  conditions  utilised  by  the  skill  of 
Dr.  Thresh  and  Mr.  Hague  may  be  unique. 


But  the  attention  that  these  works  will  cause 
to  be  given  to  the  use  of  iron  as  a purifier 
has  a wider  scope. 


NOTES. 

!pmreE5f  HE  appointment  of  a Parliamentary 
Committee  to  consider  the  subject 
fell  raP  industries  is,  so  far,  an 

encouraging  sign,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  that  other  ideas  beyond  those  of 
rebellion  and  disloyalty  are  being  allowed 
to  creep  in,  and  that  the  industrial  resources 
of  Ireland,  hitherto  most  unaccountably 
neglected  in  official  quarters,  may  have  a 
chance  of  being  properly  inquired  into.  Some 
two  years  ago  a good  deal  of  attention  was 
devoted  to  them  by  the  Statistical  Society  and 
the  press  generally,  but  the  hopelessness  of 
restoring  lost  confidence  and  attracting  capital 
rendered  all  proposals  abortive  until  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  should  be  abated  and 
the  country  be  again  in  a condition  to  be 
regarded  as  having  a mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano.  Few  would  pretend  that,  under  the 
existing  political  difficulties,  this  millennium 
has  yet  arrived  ; but  nowadays  we  are  thankful 
for  small  mercies,  and  are,  therefore,  disposed 
to  view  the  present  move  with  some  degree  of 
sanguineness.  Ireland  possesses  extensive  coal 
and  iron  fields,  with  other  mineral  wealth  of 
more  or  less  value,  but  mining  industries  have 
never  flourished,  although  history  attests  that 
it  once  had  a fairly  prosperous  iron  trade.  The 
woollen  trade  was  unmistakably  brisk,  but 
was  killed  by  English  jealousy  and  injustice  ; 
and  the  linen  trade,  originally  introduced  by 
the  Huguenot  refugees,  is  the  only  manu- 
facturing industry  on  a large  scale  that 
remains.  Even  under  this  head  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flax  is  diminishing  annually,  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  growth  should  not 
be  an  agricultural  feature  of  Wicklow,  Cork, 
Kerry,  and  Connaught,  just  as  it  now  is  of  the 
counties  of  Ulster.  The  directions  in  which 
Irish  industry  should  be  encouraged  are  those 
of  la  petite  industrie , which  does  not  involve  a 
large  capital,  but  rather  a patient  and  judicious 
endeavour  to  adapt  the  occupation  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  population. 
Adverse  circumstances  have  contributed  to 
make  the  Irish  peasantry  unreliable,  un- 
adaptive,  and  difficult  to  move  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  but  that  this  is  not  their  real 
nature,  is  evident  from  the  readiness  with 
which  they  become  skilful  artisans  when  away 
from  home.  The  question  of  Irish  fisheries  is 
one  of  immense  importance,  and,  if  they  were 
properly  developed,  employment  could  be 
found  for  the  whole  of  the  South  and  West,  to 
the  enormous  benefit  of  English  fish-consumers  ; 
and,  besides  this,  the  materials  for  a vast 
canned  food  trade,  second  only  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  are  all  there,  only  awaiting  a 
reasonable  amount  of  energy  and  organisation. 
Were  this  industry  set  on  foot,  the  other  great 
desideratum  of  Ireland,  viz.,  cheap  railway 
communications,  would  soon  follow,  bringing 
many  other  industries  in  their  wake. 

MR.  EDWIN  CHADWICK  has  just 
published  a somewhat  incisive  pamphlet 
styled  “ Commentaries  on  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Discharge,  and  on  the  Combined  and  Separate 
Systems  of  Town  Drainage.”  Mr.  Chadwick 
contends  that,  instead  of  employing  remedies 
to  diminish  the  noxious  results  of  discharging 
putrid  sewage  into  the  Thames  at  the  outfall, 
measures  should  be  taken  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge from  the  houses  themselves  to  secure 
the  removal  of  sewage  while  it  is  fresh,  and 
before  it  has  commenced  to  decompose,  as 
therein  lies  its  commercial  value  to  the  soil,  a 
value  which,  he  maintains,  notwithstanding  all 
assertion  to  the  contrary  by  specialists,  to  be 
manifold  more  than  the  cost  of  its  removal 
and  application.  He  likewise  denounces  the 
plan  of  conveying  the  whole  volume  to  a single 
outlet,  and  asserts  that  the  scheme  for  radiating 
sewers  in  several  chief  directions,  as  has  been 
adopted  for  the  city  of  Berlin,  could  even  now 
bo  carried  out  for  London  at  far  less  expense 
than  the  estimated,  cost  for  remedying  the 
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existing  faulty  arrangements.  Mr.  Chadwick 
runs  a tilt  also  against  the  water  supply,  which 
he  asserts  is  in  amount  more  than  double  what 
it  need  be,  and  consequently  greatly  aggravates 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  combined  system.  Its 
effect  on  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis  may 
be  admitted,  but  though  there  is  doubtless 
considerable  waste  in  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  water  supply,  yet  that  there  is  or 
can  be  a superabundance  of  water,  or  that  the 
sources  of  supply  should  be  drawn  solely  from 
subterranean  reservoirs,  are  points  certainly 
not  yet  established. 


THE  assent  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
Bill  has  of  course  been  received  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  Manchester,  and  admira- 
tion is  at  least  due  to  the  steadfast  reso- 
lution with  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  and  his  supporters  have 
devoted  time,  money,  and  high  ability  to  sup- 
port a fight  in  which  they  have  been  twice 
defeated.  But  the  one  fact  given  in  evidence 
by  the  late  Mr.  Spence,  that  cotton  could  be 
sent  to  and  fro  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester cheaper  by  road  than  by  railway,  is 
enough  to  explain  the  anxiety  with  which 
Manchester  has  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Bill.  The  possible  effect  of  the  work,  even  in 
the  form  now  proposed,  upon  the  scour  of  the 
Mersey  embouchure,  is,  however,  a matter  to  be 
very  carefully  considered. 


WE  are  obliged  to  the  Saturday  Review  for 
the  light  which  it  has  thrown  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Committee  for  the  “ Resto- 
ration ” of  Westminster  Hall  has  been  carrying 
on  its  proceedings.  As  the  solution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pearson  was  also  the  one  favoured  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  we  are  in- 
formed that  “ the  Committee  resolved  itself 
into  a pleasant  family  party  for  editing  his 
Report.”  This  state  of  things  is  exactly  what 
we  hinted  at  some  time  since.  The  Committee 
was  formed  not  to  examine  the  question  on 
architectural  grounds,  but  to  assist  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  in  carrying  out  his  own 
ideas.  The  Saturday  Review  repeats  the 
unwarrantable  assumption  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  that  the  opposition  to  its 
j scheme  was  entirely  on  the  part  of  a set  of 
j people  representing  a “ distinct  school  of 
archaeological  opinion,”  viz.,  the  “ Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.”  The 
1 Committee  chose  to  summon  some  members  of 
. this  Society,  but  the  statement  that  the  oppo- 
1 sition  proceeds  from  them  only  is  a quiet 
\ assumption  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
j Committee,  entirely  contrary  to  fact.  It  is  a 
! curious  coincidence  that  the  main  supporters  of 
the  scheme  in  the  press  are  the  Times  and  the 
i Saturday  Review,  the  proprietors  of  both  which 
; journals  are  members  of  the  majority  on  the 
< Committee. 


THE  two  cases  of  Dunston  and  of  Seely  v. 
Neal,  which  were  actions  heard  together 
i!  last  week,  and  which  were  brought  by  a tenant 
ij  and  a landlord  of  property  at  Streatham, 
i|  against  the  owner  of  a brickfield,  will  cause 
ij  satisfaction  to  many  householders,  for  Mr. 
■:  Justice  Cave  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain 
j the  burning  of  bricks  in  such  a way  as  to 
interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  plaintiffs. 
;i  The  Streatham  brickfield  is  not  the  only  one 
ii  which  causes  much  discomfort  to  many  people, 
) and  it  is  not  improbable  that  householders  will 
1 1 take  heart  from  this  case,  and  endeavour  to 
II  restrain  the  operation  of  other  brickfields.  We 
much  regret  to  perceive  that  the  judge  redected 
t ' strongly  on  the  conduct  of  the  sanitary  in- 
'.'i  spectors  of  the  Wandsworth  Local  Board, 
; because  it  shows  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
! useless  unless  those  who  administer  them  can 
be  depended  upon  to  perform  their  work  in 
a thorough  manner.  “ The  officers  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  impressed  him,”  said 
the  judge,  “very  unfavourably  by  the  way 
they  gave  their  evidence.  The  nuisance 
i arising  from  the  burning  of  soft  core  had  been 
i going  on  for  four  years,  and  so  had  the  nuisance 
from  the  heap  of  house  refuse  ; yet  the  local 
» ! inspectors  had  found  out  nothing  about  it. 
This  consideration  materially  affected  the 


credibility  of  their  evidence,  especially  when 
he  remembered  that  Bartholomew  and  Finister, 
two  of  those  witnesses,  the  latter  the  inspector 
of  nuisances,  gave  their  evidence  with  a strong 
bias  in  favour  of  the  defendants.”  In  brief, 
the  judge  found  that  these  officials  had,  in  the 
first  place,  neglected  their  duty,  and  in  the 
second,  instead  of  maintaining  a proper  im- 
partiality, had  actually  sided  with  the  person 
who  had  committed  the  nuisance.  In  view  of 
certain  portions  of  the  recently  - published 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Poor,  this  portion  of  this  recent  case  is 
noteworthy.  Everything  points  to  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  looking  after  our  sanitary 
guardians  very  sharply  indeed. 


IT  has  been  decided  to  hold  a Great  National 
German  Exhibition  of  Industry  and  Art 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1888.  Among  the 
guarantors  are  the  Council  of  Merchants,  who 
have  voted  100,000  marks,  and  the  Berlin 
Town  Council,  who  have  granted  an  equal 
sum  towards  the  preliminary  expenses,  and  to  1 
make  up  any  eventual  deficit.  It  is  intended 
to  ask  both  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian 
Parliament  to  contribute  separate  grants  to 
the  guarantee  fund.  It  was  at  first  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  foreign  exhibitors,  but 
the  propriety  of  inviting  Austria-Hungary,  as 
the  close  ally  of  Germany,  to  participate  in  the 
exhibition  has  been  mooted,  and  finds  many 
supporters.  The  site  selected  for  the  exhibi- 
tion is  the  charming  park  of  Treptow,  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Berlin. 


PROFESSOR  KERR  seems  to  have  amused 
the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute, 
as  reported  in  the  Transactions,  with  some 
useful  if  not  agreeable  truths.  He  makes  out 
that  each  meeting  costs  212/.,  and  wanted  to 
know  (troublesome  people  these  who  “ want  to 
know  ”)  what  we  got  for  it.  He  can  remember 
the  time  when  the  Institute  defeated  a Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  (in  regard  to 
the  Exhibition  Building  of  1862) ; he  says  we 
cannot  do  that  now.  He  remembers  when 
Lord  Palmerston  called  the  Institute  in  to 
strengthen  his  hands  to  carry  a point  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  carried  it.  “No 
Prime  Minister  sends  for  us  now ! ” he 
remarks.  We  may  suggest  that  the  fault, 
perhaps,  lies  partly  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  an  old  Greek  story  of  a 
philosopher  who  was  asked  by  a king  why 
philosophers  were  always  found  coming  to  see 
the  kings,  and  the  kings  never  came  to  see 
the  philosophers.  He  replied  that  philosophers 
knew  what  was  good  for  them,  and  kings  did 
not.  The  House  of  Commons,  perhaps,  does 
not  not  know  what  is  good  for  it,  and  follows 
the  lead  of  self-appointed  amateur  architec- 
tural critics.  But  part  of  the  result  is  also 
due  not  to  the  Institute,  but  to  those  who 
stand  apart  from  it  and  do  not  strengthen  its 
hands  as  they  might  and  should.  Then  they 
complain  that  the  Institute  does  nothing  for 
the  profession.  Why  do  not  they  come  forward 
and  set  a practical  example  ? 


SINCE  the  year  1867  there  has  existed  in 
Heidelberg  a society  for  the  protection, 
and,  when  necessary,  restoration,  of  the  castle. 
This  year  the  society  takes  a new  departure, 
it  issues  the  first  number  of  a series  of  “ Mitt- 
heilungen,’  which  are  to  appear  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  which  will  deal  with  the  history 
of  the  building.  The  object  of  the  publication 
is  a laudable  one,  i.c.,  to  ensure  that  any  work 
undertaken  in  restoring  the  castle  should  be 
based  on  a thorough  acquaintance  with  every 
detail  of  its  past.  Such  names  as  those  of 
Professor  F.  Von  Duhn,  professor  of  archaeo- 
logy in  Heidelberg,  and  Dr.  Woermann, 
director  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  are  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
The  society  has  its  members  in  Italy  and  even 
America.  At  present  England  is  represented 
honourably,  but  singly,  by  Prince  Albert 
Victor  ; his  example  should  be  followed  by 
all  lovers  of  Renaissance  architecture.  The 
subscription  is  only  three  marks  yearly. 
Probably  life  membership  at  fifty  marks  will 
commend  itself  in  England. 


A PARIS  correspondent  writes  : — “ The 
situation  of  the  architects  of  departments, 
towns,  and  communes  is  threatened  through- 
out France  ; not  only  do  the  frequent  political 
changes  in  the  offices  of  prefects  and  mayors 
render  the  position  of  the  architect  very  pre- 
carious, but  now  an  administrative  measure  is 
threatened  which  will  strike  a fatal  blow  at 
the  profession.  The  ‘ Conseils  G4n4raux,’  as 
regards  the  departments,  and  the  ‘ Conseils 
Municipaux,’  as  regards  the  towns  and  com- 
munes, are  more  and  more  disposed  to  mix  up 
works  of  architecture,  properly  so  called,  with 
those  of  roads,  sewers,  &c.,  and  are  anxious 
that  the  Civil  and  Government  engineers  and 
road  agents  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  architectural  works.  The  question 
will  no  doubt  be  brought  before  the  thirteenth 
session  of  the  Annual  Congress  of  Architects 
in  June  next.” 

T'HE  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
i-  now  an  established  institution  of  the 
country,  although,  in  the  meantime,  the 
nucleus  of  the  collection  is  only  accommo- 
dated in  a temporary  brick  building.  This 
erection  (which  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Saturday,  the  9th  inst.),  occupies  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  of  the  ground  required  for  the 
permanent  gallery,  and  consists  of  a single 
room  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  lined  with  timber,  which 
is  stained  a dark  brown,  lighted  from  the  roof, 
and  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes  supplied  from 
a furnace  outside.  The  collection  comprises 
113  works,  most  of  which  are  of  great  historical 
interest  and  artistic  value,  and  which  were 
included  in  the  large  collection  exhibited  last 
year  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  The  Scottish  National  Portrait 
Gallery  originated  in  the  offer  of  10,000/. 
from  an  anonymous  gentleman  upon  condition 
that  a like  sum  should  be  provided  by  the 
Treasury.  That  sum  was  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  same  gentleman  thereafter  offered 
a further  sum  of  20,000/.  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a building  to  accommodate  the  Por- 
trait Gallery  and  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
upon  condition  that  a suitable  and  isolated 
site  should  be  provided.  The  present  site,  at 
the  south-east  end  of  Queen-street,  was  accord- 
ingly purchased  at  a cost  of  7,500/.,  of  which 
5,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament,  the  remaining 
2,500/.  being  provided  by  the  Scottish  Board 
of  Manufactures  from  their  own  funds.  The 
site  secured  has  a frontage  of  260  ft.  to  Queen- 
street  and  a depth  of  70  ft.  The  permanent 
building,  the  designs  for  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  will  consist 
of  a centre  and  wings,  and  be  of  three  stories 
with  a basement  at  the  back  ; the  ground  and 
first  floor  will  be  lighted  from  the  sides  and 
the  upper  floor  entirely  from  the  roof.  The 
style  adopted  is  Gothic  of  the  best  period 
(thirteenth  century),  and  the  elevations  bear 
the  impress  of  that  mastery  of  detail  which 
characterises  the  works  of  the  architect. 


ON  Friday,  the  8th,  took  place  in  Paris  the 
election  of  a President  of  the  Association  of 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  as  successors 
to  the  late  M.  Sommerard.  M.  W.  Bouguereau, 
the  eminent  painter  and  member  of  the  Institut 
de  France,  has  been  elected  by  forty-nine  votes,  as 
against  forty-two  for  his  competitor,  M.  Roger- 
Ballu.  The  slight  difference  between  the  number 
of  votes,  M.  Bouguereau  having  only  just  ob- 
tained the  number  necessary  for  election,  in 
spite  of  the  support  given  him  by  his  colleagues 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  the  number  of 
votes  obtained  by  his  young  competitor,  indi- 
cate the  tendency  among  the  French  artists  at 
present  to  restrict  the  very  dominant  influence 
of  the  Institute. 


A COMPETITION  lias  been  announced  in 
which  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
designs  for  Irish  lace,  to  lie  sent  in  to  the 
honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  July  next.  The  several  varieties  of 
Irish  lace-work  are  defined  as  follows  : — 
(1)  Flat  needle-point  lace  ; (2)  raised  diito  ; 
(3)  tape  lace,  with  needlepoint  fillings  ; (4) 
cut  cambric,  to  imitate  lace-work  ; (5)  em- 
broidery on  net ; (6),  drawn  linen  embroidery  ; 
and  (7)  crochet.  The  prizes  vary  from  5i.  to  15s., 
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an  i the  work  preuiiated  will  become  the  property 
of  the  promoters  of  the  fund.  The  useful  caution 
is  given  that  “ a mere  careful  copy  of  a natural 
flower,  leaf,  or  spray,  or  group,  does  not  con- 
stitute a suitable  ornament.  The  designer 
must  give  that  ornamental  character  to  sub- 
jects derived  from  the  study  of  natural  objects 
which  is  essential  in  the  composition  of  patterns 
suitable  for  execution.”  At  the  time  of  the 
Irish  Lace  Exhibition  at  the  Mansion  House 
we  commented  on  the  fine  character  of  some  of 
the  work,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  further  stimulate  its  develop- 
ment. The  names  of  Lord  Carlingford  and 
Earl  Spencer  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
promoters.  Further  particulars  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole. 


MR.  CHAS.  WALLIS  has  produced,  for 
Messrs.  Winsor  & Newton,  a small 
“Dictionary  of  Water-colour  Technique,” 
mainly  intended  for  amateurs,  and  prefaced  by 
a very  useful  series  of  preliminary  “ practical 
hints”  on  materials  and  manipulation.  The 
dictionary  portion  we  presume  may  be  useful 
in  furnishing  starting-points  and  finger-posts 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  taking  up 
the  art,  though  probably  Mr.  Wallis  will  agree 
with  us  that  recipes  of  this  kind  are  not  of 
much  use  except  where  there  is  very  decided 
initial  ability  to  turn  them  to  account.  The 
arrangement  of  every  kind  of  subject  in  alpha- 
betical order  produces  rather  a singular  com- 
bination. “ Aerial  tint  ” is  followed  by 
“Anchors  and  Chains,”  “Brook  (see  River)” 
by  “ Brown  Madder  ” ; “ Mars  Orange,” 
“ Meadows,”  and  “ Mist  ” follow  in  succession. 
Special  colours  and  combinations  are  given  for 
such  things  as  “ hedges  ” and  “ palings.”  May 
not  hedges  and  palings  be  almost  any  colour, 
materially,  in  reference  to  conditions  of  light, 
general  scale  of  the  drawing,  &c.  ? And  can 
we  really  specify  pigments  for  “ cottage 
chimneys,”  “ cottage  roofs,”  “ shadows  on 
house  ” (on  what  kind  of  house  ? ),  and 
“ stones  ” ? The  combinations  may  be  labelled 
“ David  Cox,”  but  the  student  will  probably  be 
rather  disappointed  if  he  hopes  to  catch  Cox’s 
mantle  in  that  way.  The  intention  is  good, 
but  there  is  something  dangerously  mechanical 
in  the  view  of  the  subject  that  may  be  thus 
induced  in  the  mind  of  the  too  confiding 
aspirant. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY* 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sediung’s  work  is  often  admir- 
able and  always  interesting  from  its  originality 
and  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  prejudice 
and  mere  tradition.  His  proposed  new  church 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely  (1,753-66-67)  is  a very 
characteristic  example  of  his  manner.  A 
curiously  irregular  site  has  provided  scope  for 
his  ingenuity  in  planning,  which  he  has  exercised 
without  stint.  A nave,  some  45  ft.  wide,  is 
separated  from  a wide  north  aisle  by  an  inter- 
mediate narrow  aisle  or  passage,  which  is  carried 
quite  round  the  church.  The  principal  ontrance 
to  the  church  is  by  an  internal  western  porch, 
carrying  a gallery,  but  not  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  organ,  which  is  placed  in  a bay  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  Flanking  turrets 
give  access  to  a gallery  or  triforium  in  the 
thickness  of  the  east  wall,  the  use  of  which  is 
not  clearly  apparent.  The  eastern  gable  is 
surmounted  by  a “ rood,”  and  the  conventional 
crosses  on  the  other  gables  are  omitted, 
although  an  indication  of  some  irresolution  on 
this  point  in  the  architect’s  mind  is  afforded  by 
a pencilled  cross  which  has  been  added  to  the 
finished  drawing.  The  altar  itself  is  raised 
upon  twelve  steps  above  the  nave-floor  level, 
and  is  separated  from  the  east  wall  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  the  continuation  of  the  narrow 
aisle  or  passage-way  above  referred  to.  Both 
the  nave  and  aisle  are  covered  by  almost  flat 
wooden  ceilings  with  moulded  ribs,  but  with- 
out any  descending  principals  to  mark  the 
bays.  The  arches  dividing  the  nave  from 
the  aisle  are  low  and  almost  semi  - circular, 
the  central  member  of  the  piers  being  carried 
up  and  finished  by  pointed  arches  of  high 
pitch,  under  which  lofty  side  windows  are 


* See  pp.  607,  650,  ante. 


placed,  with  niches  on  each  side  of  them.  A 

band  of  formal  and  uninteresting  gablets 
ruus  along  the  sides  of  the  nave  just  above 
the  heads  of  the  lower  arches.  The  transverse 
section  shows  a suggestion  for  a large  fresco 
of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  east  wall,  which  is 
traceried  on  the  exterior,  but  unpierced  by  any 
windows.  It  is  undoubtedly  a clever,  and,  in 
many  respects,  thoughtful  design ; but  the 
detail  is  not  exceptionally  good,  and  we  are 
somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  general  effect. 

St.  Saviour’s  Church  (where?),  by  the  same 
author  (1,811),  is  a long  church,  without  aisles, 
and  the  design  includes  an  attached  presby  tery. 

It  is  marked  by  the  originality  evident  in  all 
this  architect’ 8 work,  who  has,  however,  in  this 
instance  carried  a daring  eclecticism  to  the 
extent  of  adding  a Queen  Anne  turned  wooden 
balustrade  to  an  otherwise  vigorously  Gothic 
building.  Thoso  who  admire  Mr.  Sedding’s 
work  extremely, — and  he  has  many  admirers,— 
will  scarcely  follow  him  to  this  length,  nor  will 
they  yield  unreserved  assent  to  the  sprawling 
quasi-Flemish  tracery  which  covers  his  blank 
eastern  gable.  An  unusual,  if  not  an  unprece- 
dented, feature  in  the  design  is  a doorway  for 
the  clergy  pierced  in  the  eastern  wall,  imme- 
diately behind  the  principal  altar.  The  whole 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  artistic  success, 
although  the  severest  critic  could  not  accuse  it 
of  being  commonplace. 

We  cannot  but  regard  as  of  doubtful  propriety 
the  proposed  reredos  for  Canterbury  Cathedral 
(1,761),  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  0.  Scott,  the 
central  portion  of  which  is  a solid  mass  of 
carved  and  gilded  woodwork,  carried  to  the 
height  of  the  caps  of  the  main  arcade.  The 
open  portions  of  the  screen  which  connects 
the  centre  with  the  piers  on  either  side  are 
as  light  as  the  centre  is  heavy.  It  would, 
we  submit,  be  a mistake  to  block  out  the 
charming  vista  afforded  by  Becket’s  crown 
by  any  such  erection  as  is  here  proposed,  be  it 
ever  so  beautiful  in  itself, — a character  which, 
so  far  as  this  drawing  enables  us  to  judge,  by 
no  means  belongs  to  it. 

Mr.  Blomfield  sends  a careful  geometrical 
elevation  of  his  proposed  south  transept  front  of 
Chester  Cathedral  (1,788),  and  Mr.  Reginald  T. 
Blomfield,  in  addition  to  his  excellent  sketch  of 
a “Madonna”  finial  at  Clermont  Ferrand 
(1,788),  to  which  we  have  before  called  atten- 
tion, sends  a drawing  of  the  Interior  of  Beckley 
Church  (1,7-14)  as  restored  by  him.  It  is  evi- 
dently a conscientious  restoration,  conservative 
in  spirit  and  honestly  delineated. 

In  the  same  category,  we  place  the  little 
Church  at  Alfrick,  Worcestershire  (1,828-9),  as 
restored  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb.  The  interior  shows 
a wagon-roofed  chancel  displaying  its  Bection 
towards  the  nave,  the  western  truss  forming  a 
kind  of  wooden  chancel  arch  with  agreeable 
effect,  the  space  above  the  tie-beam  being  filled 
in  with  half-timbered  work.  The  whole  is  plain 
to  severity  ; an  elegant  Late  Decorated  chancel 
screen,  with  traceried  panels,  being  nearly  the 
only  ornamental  feature  in  this  otherwise 
unadorned  little  church. 

In  the  design  (now  abandoned)  for  the  spire 
for  Peterborough  Cathedral  (1,798,  1,806),  Mr. 
Pearson  is  seen  at  his  very  best, — grave, 
academic,  correct,  singularly  graceful  in  outline 
and  in  detail,  it  is  an  eminently  satisfactory 
effort.  The  Norman  stage  is  surmounted  by 
Late  Decorated  work  of  severe  and  simple 
beauty.  The  spire  is  “broached”  and  set 
behind  a battlemented  parapet,  the  pinnacles 
at  the  angles  of  the  tower  being  supplemented 
by  a second  series  of  higher  elevation  astride  of 
the  broach,  repeating  an  arrangement  seen  in 
one  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  earliest  and  best  works,  the 
beautiful  church  in  Bessborougli-gardens.  If  this 
tower  had  been  executed  as  designed,  Peter- 
borough might  have  challenged  comparison  with 
the  be3t  of  our  English  cathedral  spires, — 
Norwich,  Chichester,  or  perhaps  even  Salisbury. 

The  tower  and  spire  designed  by  Mr.  Belcher 
for  the  church  in  Gordon-square  is  Early 
English  in  character,  with  a dash  of  French 
feeling  in  the  detail ; the  outline  and  propor- 
tions are  graceful  and  well  studied,  and  the 
whole  is  well  shown  in  a vigorous  brush  draw- 
ing by  a well-known  artist,  who  appears  to 
better  advantage  here  than  in  a characteristic 
drawing  in  pen  and  ink,  illustrative  of  a block 
of  business  premises  by  the  same  architect. 
The  courageous  boldness  of  the  sky  is  simply 
amazing.  “ My  young  remembrance  cannot 
parallel  a fellow  to  it,”  and  the  courage  of  the 
designer  who  could  endorse  this  very  free  trans- 
lation of  his  design  is  not  less  remarkable. 


A very  business-like  drawing,  comprising  a 

plan  and  three  elevations  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Madley  (1,822),  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  , 
shows  a restoration  of  an  interesting  church  i 
which  has  been  accomplished  apparently  with  i 
both  skill  and  judgment.  We  “desire  better  • 
acquaintance  ” with  drawings  of  this  nature,  , 
which  show  clearly  and  without  trick  or  : 
fi  tesse  what  has  been  done  and  how  the  archi-  ■ 
tect  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  A draw-  i 
ing  of  the  fabric  in  the  condition  in  which  it  t 
was  placed  in  the  architect’s  hands  would  use-  • 
fully  complete  the  record. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject  ; 
we  may  note  some  excellent  Renaissance  glass  d 
by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler  (1,834),  some  very  ;; 
beautiful  domestic  glass  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Newman  J 
(1,778),  a window  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes  $ 
(1,782),  and  another  by  Mr.  Dixon,  which,  J 
beautifully  designed  and  drawn,  has,  however,  , 
not  a single  Bpeck  of  pure  colour,  which  is,  , 
after  all,  the  glory  of  stained  glass.  We  must  t 
not  omit  to  mention  a charming  and  highly-  ■ 
finished  study  for  wall  decoration  by  Miss  (?)  ) 
Ella  M.  Bedford ; and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  i 
to  wonder  how  1754  contrived  to  find  itself  in  s 
such  company. 

The  inscrutable  decrees  of  Fate  and  hanging  > 
committees  had  almost  cheated  us  of  a sight  of  I 
a beautiful  drawing  by  Mr.  Raffles  DaviBon,  i 
showing  the  restored  interior  of  St.  Mark’s,  i 
Worsley,  by  Mr.  Knill  Freeman  (1,823),  a most  I 
artistic  rendering  of  excellent  work,  though,  i 
like  Thackeray’s  Prince, — 

“ Condemned  to  foot  it  in  the  dust 
While  others  to  the  saddle  vaulted." 

The  present  exhibition  affords  ample  evidence  ( 
that  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  art  there  is  ( 
not  only  abundance  of  skill,  but  steady  progress,  i 
and  that  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  able  to  c 
show  a more  than  creditable  array  of  really  } 
beautiful  churches. 


THE  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

MACHINE  TOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  in  the  i 
Exhibition  is  that  devoted  to  machine-tools,  and  i 
amongst  the  examples  shown  there  are  a good» 
many  novel  features  which  really  deserve  to  be ) 
classed  as  inventions  in  the  present  day.  We 
will  briefly  notice  some  of  the  most  important] 
exhibits  in  this  class,  returning  to  a few  of  those  3 
more  especially  interesting  to  us  for  a more: 
detailed  notice  at  a future  date. 

Before  proceeding  to  do  this  it  may  not  be  out : 
of  place  to  give  a glance  at  the  preface  to; 
this  section,  which  appears  in  the  official  cata-i 
logue.  The  whole  of  the  prefaces  in  the : 
catalogue  this  year  have  been  contributed  by  i 
eminent  authorities  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  Mr.  Trended,  the  literary  super- 
intendent, has  been  especially  fortunate  ini 
seouring  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin  for  the  group: 
now  under  consideration.  We  have,  in  the: 
present  day,  become  so  much  in  the  habit  of  ( 
looking  on  the  simpler  machine-tools  as  the 
necessary  adjuncts  of  civilisation  that  it  willi 
doubtless  surprise  many  engineers  to  learn  i 
that  the  first  planing-machiuo  was  introduced: 
only  sixty-six  years  ago,  and  the  first  slotting- 
machine  nine  years  later  still.  The  origin  of' 
the  lathe  is,  wo  believe,  lost  in  the  mists  of' 
antiquity,  but  a modern  machine  lathe  is  so: 
different  a tool  to  the  old  treadle  lathe  with 
its  wooden  bod  that  the  one  can  hardly  be  I 
identified  with  the  other. 

Professor  Unwin  divides  metal-working  tools: 
into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  Compressing  machines,  such  as  steam- 
hammers,  power  hammers,  riveters,  and: 
forging  presses. 

2.  Abrading  maohines,  including  grindstones, 
emery-wheels,  polishing-machines,  and  the  less 
perfectly  - formed  rose  - cutters  and  milling- 
cutters. 

3.  Shearing-machines,  such  as  ordinary  plate- 
shears  and  punching-machines,  in  which  the 
material  gives  way  over  a large  area  simul- 
taneously in  the  plane  in  which  the  cutting  edge 
produces  a tangential  stress. 

4.  Cutting- machines,  in  which  a properly- 
formed  cutting-tool  removes  the  material  stroke 
by  stroke,  or  by  a oontinual  spiral  cut  over  a 
surface  of  a required  form. 

The  Exhibition  is  to  illustrate  the  progress  of 
invention  since  the  date  of  the  last  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  London  twenty  - three 
years  ago.  Nearly  all  the  machine  - tools  at 
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present  in  use  were,  as  Professor  Unwin  points 
out,  introduced  before  the  commencement  of 
this  period ; and,  therefore,  in  order  to  be 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition,  whole 
machines  can  only  be  introduced  incidentally, 
as  it  were,  in  order  to  illustrate  improvement  in 
detail.  By  these  details,  however,  the  vast 
strides  made  in  the  progress  of  engineering 
practice  have  been  rendered  possible,  and 
the  cheapness  with  which  machinery  of  all 
kinds  can  be  turned  out  in  the  present  day 
may  be  almost  wholly  attributed  to  the  ad- 
vance in  machine  - tools,  more  especially 
labour-saving  tools.  As  a general  rule,  the 
more  simple  a tool  the  greater  is  the  skill 
required  in  its  use.  For  instance,  only  long 
practice  will  enable  a workman  to  handle  a 
chisel  or  a file  with  facility,  while  mere  boys 
are  often  seen  in  charge  of  the  most  complex 
machine-tools.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
productions  of  some  of  the  large  engineering  es- 
tablishments now  found  in  most  manufacturing 
districts  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  we  often  find 
young  lads,  by  the  aid  of  some  special  tool, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  only  one  particular 
article,  doing  work  that  would  have  required,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  best  attention  of  a highly- 
skilled  workman.  There  is  probably  no  better 
illustration  of  the  value  of  special  tools  than  is 
to  be  found  at  the  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works  of 
Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.,  of  Manchester,  in  which, 
by  the  adaptation  of  each  machine-tool  to  only 
its  own  work,  there  is  no  possibility  of  anything 
but  accuracy  being  reached,  and  much  trouble- 
some lining  off,  in  which,  with  the  greatest  care, 
some  error  is  likely  to  creep  in,  is  avoided. 
Another  instance  we  might  quote  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Tangye  Bros.,  of  Soho,  who  by  the  use 
of  copying-machines  and  special  tools  are  able 
to  turn  out  well-finished  and  accurate  work, 
such  as  could  only  be  obtained  otherwise  by  the 
most  highly-skilled  and  painstaking  labour. 

To  return,  however,  to  Professor  Unwin’s 
classification  : amongst  his  first  group  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  early  form  of  steam- 
hammer,  in  which  the  blow  was  entirely 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  descending  tup ; 
but  steam  is  often  admitted  above  the 
piston  now  instead  of  only  on  the  return 
stroke.  Ryder’s  forging-machine,  in  which  a 
series  of  rapidly  reciprocating  hammers  are 
driven  by  eccentrics,  is  referred  to,  and  also  the 
pneumatic  hammer  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Player  Bros.,  of  Birmingham,  in  which  the  tup 
cushions  into  an  air-tight  cylinder.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  dx’op-hammer,  in  which  a 
weight  or  ram  is  lifted  by  being  grasped  by 
i friction  rollers.  These  release  their  hold  at  the 
i necessary  moment  when  the  hammer  falls  by 
its  own  weight.  Yery  heavy  forgings,  such  as 
ships’  anchors,  are  made  with  such  a hammer 
as  this.  Another  and  simpler  type  of  drop- 
j hammer  consists  of  a weight  attached  to  the 
end  of  a belt  placed  over  an  overhead  pulley, 
i So  long  as  the  belt  is  loose,  the  pulley  slips 
beneath  it,  but  on  the  operator  putting  his 
! weight  on  the  other  end,  the  weight  is  drawn 
i up,  and  falls  by  its  own  gravity  when  the  ten- 
: Bion  is  released.  Large  numbers  of  the  parts 
of  small  engines  are  forged  in  dies  by  means  of 
this  apparatus. 

Among  machines  of  abrasion  the  emery- 
: wheels  naturally  occupy  Professor  Unwin’s 
! first  attention.  These,  as  is  well  known,  are 
I artificially  made,  and  can  be  turned  up  true  by 
a diamond  tool.  Dry  grinding  with  the  emery- 
wheel  is  much  used  now  in  place  of  the  file  for 
getting  up  bright  work,  but  skill  is  required  in 
the  operation.  The  same  may,  of  course,  be 
Baid  of  filing,  but  there  are  lotB  of  men  who  can 
use  a file  fairly  well,  while  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  emery-wheel,  outside  special  work. 
The  applications  of  the  sand  blast  are  also 
i mentioned,  the  use  of  which  appears  to  be 
i mainly  confined  to  sharpening  files,  but  that 
there  is  a promising  field  for  this  invention 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

Amongst  cutting-machine  tools  the  improve- 
i ments  made  within  the  last  twenty-three  years 
have  been  extremely  numei’ous,  the  competition 
from  the  United  States  (in  which  American 
: ingenuity  enabled  our  Transatlantic  cousins  to 
attain  success  in  spite  of  many  disadvantages) 
having  resulted  in  a great  many  new  appliances, 

: either  borrowed  or  of  native  growth.  Amongst 
these,  capstan  lathes,  separate  tool-holders, 
hollow  mandril  lathes,  self-centering  chucks, 
improved  return  motion  for  planing-machines, 
slot-drilling,  and  twist-drills,  the  latter  with 
their  special  grinders,  may  be  mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  within 


the  last  few  years  has  been  the  more  general 
introduction  of  milling  cutters  for  general  engi- 
neering work  up  to  certain  moderate  sizes.  We 
believe  that  the  small-arms  makers  first  used 
these  tools  on  a large  scale,  and  for  such  work 
as  the  actions  of  guns,  in  which  a few  parts 
have  to  be  reproduced  a vast  number  of  times, 
milling  machinery  is  especially  well  adapted. 
Milling  is  used  for  much  larger  work  at  the 
present  time,  Messrs.  Smith  & Coventry  making 
a cutter  to  mill  over  a surface  3 in.  wide.  Much 
of  the  special  work  in  Messrs.  Tangye’s  well- 
known  engines  is  done  by  milling  cutters  which 
will  produce  almost  any  contour,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  undercutting,  the  cutters  being  often 
built  up  of  two  or  more  parts. 

The  fii'st  exhibit  in  Group  X.,  under  which 
the  machine-tools  are  classed,  is  that  of  Messrs. 
A.  Ransome  & Co.,  of  Chelsea.  Up  to  the 
present  time  full  arrangements  have  not  been 
made  here,  and  all  the  tools  are  not  in  place, 
but  judging  from  appearances  there  will  be 
another  machine  cooperage  such  as  attracted 
so  much  attention  at  the  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition. In  another  part  of  the  building 
this  firm  shows  two  examples  of  tree-felling 
machinery.  These  consist  of  a saw-blade 
attached  to  a piston-rod  working  direct  from  a 
steam  cylinder.  Probably  connexion  would  be 
made  to  a portable  boiler  by  means  of  a flexible 
pipe.  The  saw  can  be  set  to  any  angle.  Close 
to  Messrs.  Itansome’s  stand  some  very  inte- 
resting stone- working  machinei'y  is  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Brunton  & Trier,  of  Westminster. 
The  principal  tool  is  a geared  lathe,  12  in. 
centres,  for  turning  granite  columns.  Two 
circular  steel  cutters  work  one  on  each  side  of 
the  lathe  bed,  being  carried  by  appropriately 
formed  slide  rests  with  automatic  feed.  The 
head  stock  in  outward  appearance  is  much  like 
that  of  a metal  turning-lathe  of  massive  con- 
struction. For  traversing  a cutter-holder  is 
used,  taking  a circular  cutter,  a special  place 
being  arranged  in  the  tool-holder  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  granite  and  hard  limestone  steel 
cutters  are  used,  but  for  gritstones,  sand- 
stones, and  freestones  chilled  iron  answers 
perfectly,  the  edge  being  as  hard,  or  even 
harder,  than  steel.  The  steel  cutters  shown  at 
the  Exhibition,  which  were  employed  in  turning 
up  a granite  post  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  are 
conical  in  shape,  but  they  are  sometimes  made 
in  the  form  of  fiat  discs.  The  cast-iron  cutters 
are  always  conical,  the  advantage  being  that 
the  edge  is  always  on  the  chilled  surface. 
Cutters  are  fixed  on  the  chuck  spindles  by 
means  of  a split  nut,  and  when  properly  set  up 
never  get  loose  while  working.  These  lathes 
are  made  from  8 in.  centres  and  6 ft.  long  in 
the  bed  up  to  20  in.  centres,  and  21  ft.  long. 
They  have  usually  double  expanding  beds 
for  turning  taper  columns.  It  is  said  that  an 
ordinary  attendant  will  do  as  much  work  in  one 
day  with  this  tool  as  a skilled  man  will  get 
through  in  a fortnight.  There  will  be  some 
other  interesting  stone-working  machinery  in 
this  stand  shortly,  and  we  shall  make  further 
reference  to  it.  Mr.  H.  R.  Marsden,  of  Leeds, 
also  shows  stone-working  machines,  the  prin- 
cipal amongst  which  is  an  improved  form  of  his 
well-known  stone-breaker  and  ore-crusher.  In 
the  older  machine  the  power  was  conveyed 
through  an  eccentric  motion,  but  this  lias  been 
improved  on  by  substituting  a cx’ank  and  adding 
a lever  for  working  the  jaws.  This  lengthens 
the  bed  somewhat,  but  the  gain  is  no  doubt  very 
apparent  in  practical  work.  A modification  has 
been  also  made  in  the  movement  of  the  jaws. 
The  motion  is  first  a striking  one,  followed  by  a 
rubbing  or  grinding  action.  This  is  obtained  by 
an  ingenious  cam  motion.  A pulveriser,  having 
a similar  jaw-motion,  is  also  shown.  Another 
stone-breaking  machine  is  shown  by  Mr.  Robert 
Broadbent,  in  the  same  court.  This  is  an  im- 
proved form  of  Blake’s  stone-crusher,  to  which 
has  been  fitted  a positive  draw-back  motion. 

Messrs.  Tangye  Brothers,  of  Birmingham, 
show  a novelty  in  machine  tools  in  Robson’s 
gas  hammer,  which  has  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  small  steam-hammer,  but  is  some- 
what different  in  the  principle  of  its  action. 
An  inverted  cylinder  is  carried  by  a cast-iron 
standard,  and  | n this  are  two  pistons,  to  the 
lower  of  which  is  attached  a piston-rod,  to 
which  the  top  is  hung.  At  the  side  of  this 
cylinder  are  two  powerful  coiled  springs,  con- 
tained in  a suitable  casing.  These  are  attached 
by  means  of  a cross-head  to  the  piston-rod, 
and,  when  neither  in  extension  nor  compression, 
hold  the  hammer  at  the  upward  limit  of  its 
stroke.  The  lower  piston  is  then  in  the  middle  ] 


of  the  cylinder.  The  top  piston  recipro- 
cates in  the  upper  half  of  the  cylinder, 
and  then  moves  upwards,  draws  in  a 
charge  of  gas,  which  occupies  the  space 
between  the  two  pistons,  the  necessary  air  for 
the  explosion  being  also  admitted  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  proper  interval,  the  gas  is  ex- 
ploded, and  drives  the  hammer  downwards  on 
to  the  work  on  the  anvil.  In  order  to  set  the 
machine  in  motion,  a turn  has  to  be  given  to 
the  fly-wheel,  and  after  this  the  work  is  per- 
formed automatically,  the  force  of  blow  being 
regulated  by  means  of  a lever  working  in  a 
cam,  by  which  the  supply  of  gas  is  regulated. 
The  admission  port  is  also  actuated  by  a cam 
motion,  whilst  the  exhaust  port  is  opened  and 
closed  by  a slide  operated  from  a crank  on 
the  fly-wheel  shaft.  On  the  same  stand 
are  shown  Robson’s  gas-engine  and  other 
examples  of  Messrs.  Tangye’s  productions. 
Messrs.  Samuel  Worssam  & Co.,  of  King’s-road, 
Chelsea,  show  an  example  of  their  four-cutter 
general  joiner.  This  has  been  rendered  more 
useful  by  an  arrangement  which  allows  of  the 
bottom  adze  being  detached  and  taken  out,  so 
that  the  joiner’s  bench  can  work  separately 
from  the  moulding  apparatus.  In  this  way  two 
men  can,  if  necessary,  work  independently  of 
each  other,  or  the  whole  apparatus  can  be 
operated  as  one  machine  in  the  usual  way.  On 
this  stand  is  shown  a band-Baw,  in  which  the 
whole  standard  carrying  both  riggers  can  be 
shifted  for  angling.  This  excellent  arrange- 
ment is  planned  so  that  at  whatever  angle  tho 
saw-band  makes  with  the  table  it  passes 
through  the  latter  at  the  same  spot,  and  the 
work,  therefore,  need  not  be  shifted.  This  does 
away  with  a fruitful  source  of  danger  in  band- 
saws where  angling  is  required.  The  motion 
of  the  frame  is  obtained  by  a worm  gearing 
into  a toothed  quadrant  on  the  back  of  the 
casting.  A self-acting  saw-bench  in  which  the 
feed  may  be  obtained  at  will,  either  by  vertical 
rollers  or  rope,  is  also  shown  by  Messrs. 
Worssam  & Go.,  on  this  stand. 

There  are  two  exhibits  of  pottery -ware 
machines  shown  in  this  section.  The  first  of 
these  is  shown  by  Minton’s,  Limited,  of  Stoke- 
on-Trent;  but  as  the  arrangements  are  not  yet 
complete,  we  will  defer  further  mention  of  them 
for  the  present.  Messrs.  Thomas  Willett  & Co., 
of  Burslem,  are,  however,  in  full  operation  on 
the  next  stand.  They  show  a combination  of 
what  are  known  as  a “ jigger  ” and  a “ jolly.” 
These  are  used  for  making  ordinary  crockery- 
ware  coffee  and  tea  cups,  and  work  automati- 
cally, the  operators  merely  having  to  supply 
the  clay  and  remove  the  form.  By  this  appa- 
ratus, which  is  also  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  saucers,  basins,  &c.,  vessels  can  be  moulded 
accurately  to  size,  and  the  thickness  of  material 
is  absolutely  uniform.  The  cup-makiDg  machine 
exhibited  will  turn  out  fourteen  articles  a 
minute,  and  does  not  require  skilled  attention. 
An  automatic  bat-making  machine,  shown  by 
the  same  firm,  is  also  an  ingenious  labour- 
saving  tool. 

A machine  in  this  group  already  at  work  is  a 
slotting  and  shaping  machine,  shown  by  Mossrs. 
John  Spencer  & Co.,  of  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 
This  is  a convenient  hand-power  maohine  for 
cutting  keyways  in  pullies  or  wheels  of  any 
kinds.  The  cutter  is  pushed  through  by  a 
straight  movement,  communicated  through  a 
lever.  The  withdrawal  of  the  cutting- tool  from 
the  work  is  effected  by  its  own  weight.  When 
the  motion  is  reversed  in  order  to  make  the 
return  stroke,  the  first  action  is  to  pull  back  a 
small  wedge,  and  the  cutter  then  falls.  On 
again  reversing,  the  wedge  is  automatically 
pushed  forward,  and  so  raises  the  cutter  to  the 
part  to  be  operated  on.  The  necessaxy  taper  is 
given  to  the  keyway  by  means  of  a guide-plate 
fixed  to  the  front  of  the  machine,  by  which  any 
angle  may  be  arranged. 

An  apparatus  that  appears  to  attract  a good 
deal  of  attention  is  the  paper  bag-making  ma- 
chine shown  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Bumsted,  of  Hednes- 
ford.  By  this  apparatus  the  whole  of  the 
operations  necessary  for  making  paper  bags  are 
carried  out.  It  would  be  manifestly  impossible 
to  describe  these  without  elaborate  drawings, 
but  the  way  in  which  the  paper  is  converted 
into  bags  affords  considerable  amusement  to 
the  sightseers  at  the  Exhibition.  The  special 
point  about  this  machine  is  that  it  will  make 
"square  bottom  bags,”  a refinement  in  bag- 
making which  other  less-gifted  appliances  are 
not  capable  of  accomplishing. 

Messrs.  Sharp,  Stewart,  & Co.,  of  Manchester, 
show  a Sellars’  patent  planing-uiaclxine.  In 
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this  machine,  the  table  is  driven  by  a spiral 
pinion,  keyed  on  a shaft  running  diagonally 
beneath  the  table,  the  pinion  gearing  into  a 
rack  placed  also  diagonally  on  the  underside  of 
the  table.  The  motion  is  conveyed  by  a pair  of 
bevel  wheels.  Since  this  arrangement  was  first 
introduced  by  this  firm  from  the  United  States, 
they  have  made  several  improvements,  espe- 
cially in  the  reversing  and  quick  return  gear. 
A boiler  drilling  machine  of  a new  type  is  also 
shown  on  the  same  stand.  This  will  drill  or 
rymer  internally  after  the  plates  are  in  place, 
and  either  two  drills,  working  opposite  to  each 
other,  can  be  used  at  once,  or  one  can  be  thrown 
out  of  gear  and  the  other  used.  The  feed  is 
automatic.  A neat  model  of  a locomotive  is 
shown  on  this  stand,  to  which  is  fitted  an 
arrangement  for  preventing  oscillation  upon 
going  on  to  revorse  curves.  This,  however,  is 
outside  the  scope  of  our  present  notice.  This 
stand  is  shared  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Stewart,  & 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Anderson  & Gallwey,  of 
Chelsea,  who  show  examples  of  maohine  riveters 
and  other  heavy  hydraulic  plant. 

The  two  largest  exhibits  in  metal-working 
machine-tools  are  contributed  by  Messrs.  Green- 
wood & Batley,  of  Leeds,  and  Messrs.  Hulse  & 
Co.,  of  Manchester.  The  former  firm  shows 
some  very  fine  examples  of  milling-machines  of 
highly  ingenious  construction,  while  Messrs. 
Hulse  have  novelties  in  planing  and  drilling 
machines,  lathes,  &c.  We  shall  return  to  these 
again,  together  with  other  exhibits  in  this  sec- 
tion, at  a future  date. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 


The  central  work  in  Gallery  I.  is  Mr.  Britton 
Riviere’s  “ Sheepstealers  ” (24),  a man  and  dog 
preparing  to  capture  one  of  a flock  of  sheep  by 
moonlight.  We  say  of  this  as  of  many  other 
moonlight  pictures,  that  so  much  detail  and  so 
much  light  are  never  really  seen  in  moonlight, — 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  at  least.  The  dog  and 
sheep,  of  course,  are  all  that  can  be  wished ; 
but  the  picture  has  been  over-rated.  Opposite 
to  it  Mr.  Yeames  makes  rather  a success  with  a 
large  painting  called  “Prisoners  of  War  : 1805” 
(67),  two  midshipmen  under  the  charge  of  a 
stolid  French  sentinel ; one  of  them  a mere 
child,  regarded  with  great  sympathy  by  the 
French  women  among  the  spectators.  The 
character  of  the  two  lads  is  very  well  con- 
trasted. Mr.  Frank  Dicksee’s  “ Chivalry  ” (53) 
is  very  fine  in  colour,  utterly  unreal  in  its  per- 
sonages; an  eminently  theatrical  work.  It  is 
balanced  by  Mr.  Hodgson's  “Don  Quixote  and 
the  Galley  Slaves  ” (39)  : the  Don  hardly  rises 
to  the  ideal  of  the  character ; the  humour  in  the 
other  characters  is  good  and  not  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone  touches  the  well-worn  chord 
of  1 The  Gambler’s  Wife”  (18)  in  a way  not 
calculated  to  awake  our  sympathies ; Mr.  Marks 
gives  us  a pleasant  bit  of  humour  in  “ A Good 
Story”  (30).  A landscape  by  Mr.  Oakes,  “ Cwm 
Eigian  Moor”  (61),  and  one  by  Mr.  Poter 
Graham,  “Evening”  (73),  are  large  and  well- 
executed  works,  both  partaking  too  strongly  of 
mannerism  to  interest  us.  Mr.  Orchardson’s 
“ Mrs.  Ralli ” (72)  is  a fine  harmony  of  tones; 
Mr.  Calderon’s  “Mrs.  Harry  Rouse”  (19),  a 
finely  posed  and  spirited  portrait,  uninteresting 
in  colour. 

In  the  “ Language  of  Flowers  ” in  Gallery  II. 
(141)  Mr.  Leslie  gives  us  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  works  in  his  own  vein  that  we  have 
8®e?  ’ ,fc.wo  &ir*8  f°rm  a group  contrasted  in 
style  of  beauty  and  tone  of  costume,  harmonised 
beautifully  in  composition.  There  is  a more 
thoughtful  expression,  more  of  feeling,  in  the 
work,  than  this  painter  has  given  us  lately. 
The  same  room  contains  an  example  of  Mr. 
Hook  s river  subject  and  sea  subject,  “The 
Stream”  (140),  and  “After  Dinner  Rest 
awhde  (146),  the  quotation  applying  to 
certain  be-glutted  cormorants  who  serve  to  give 
a title  to  a sea-piece.  But  we  make  a run  for 
a moment  into  Gallery  111.  to  note  that  Mr. 
Hook  s great  success  (which  we  certainly  ought 

heayeeh’"  0f"™d  ” Dotioe>  is  “ Y“' 

wW,  ' ( 270l ’ a sea'Plece  on  a breezy  day, 

Tboat  ‘ l£mE  a’ld  WOme”  are  hauling 

a boat  up  the  beach,  and  “the  lightning  of  the 
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purpose.  . The  look,  the  very  smell  of  salt 

doaner  anvth-the  Eictaro’  the  artist  has  never 
Gabery  y,I  g °°r'  Backi”e  “gain  into 

oletVrk' 4L  sl6a..%o?er,dy  Sad,er'a 

-mo  oaiaa  (.136),  the  scope  and 


humour  of  which  are  best  indicated  by  the 
quotation  appended:  “Pour  fairo  bien  une 
salade  il  faut  etre  trois  personnes;  une  sage 
pour  y mettre  du  sel,  un  avare  pour  y mettre 
du  vinaigre,  nn  prodigue  pour  y mettre  de 
l’huile.”  Mr.  Brown’s  “Our  Playground” 
(92)  is  a study  of  London  children  on  the  Albert 
Embankment,  very  clever  in  character,  a little 
weak  in  executive  detail : its  grey  and  brown 
tones  form  a good  foil  to  Mr.  Prinsep’s  “ After- 
noon Gossip  on  the  Banks  of  the  Ganges  ” 
(91),  a hard  piece  of  powerful  colour.  Mr. 
Herkomer’s  “ Earl  of  Ducie  ” (119)  is  a fine 
portrait. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  offer  a reasonable  reward 
to  any  one  who  will  tell  us  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Goodall’s  picture  (165)  of  an  infant 
sprawling  on  his  back,  with  a quotation  from 
Farrar’s  “ Life  of  Christ.”  The  limelight  is 
badly  bandied,  for  it  falls  on  the  floor  round 
the  child,  and  not  his  figure.  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  give  it  up.  Mr.  Yicat  Cole’s  “ Sinodun  Hill, 
Dorchester”  (1S6),  and  Mr.  Graham’s  stormy 
coast  scene  (190),  are  good  examples  of  the  art 
of  the  two  painters,  who  produce  effects,  and 
fine  ones,  but  do  not  take  us  to  nature  in  her 
reality.  Mr.  Hook  appears  here  with  a fourth 
work  of  great  power,  “ The  Close  of  Day  ” 
(202),  a golden  sunset  effect  over  sea,  an  im- 
pressive work,  possibly  a little  exaggerated, 
the  sunset  laid  on  rather  thick.  Mr.  Britton 
Riviere’s  “ Vae  Yictis  ” (231),  a combat 

d l’ out  ranee  between  a wolf  and  an  eagle,  has 
a kind  of  screeching  power  about  it  ; Mr. 
Marks’s  quiet  and  luminous  painting  (248), 
“ A Treatise  on  Parrots,”  is  in  his  best  manner ; 
Mr.  Faed’s  “ When  the  Children  are  asleep  ” 
(225)  is  a pleasing  interior,  with  a firelight 
effect;  Mr.  Pettie’s  “ Challenged  ” (239),  whore 
a young  gallant  has  been  roused  from  his  bed 
to  receive  an  apparently  very  unwelcome 
challenge  from  a booted  and  cloaked  person, 
who  is  making  his  retreat,  is  a pointed  and 
humorous  variation  of  an  old  theme.  Portraits 
are  numerous  in  Gallery  III.,  among  which 
Mr.  Watts’s  “Miss  Laura  Gurney”  (201),  with 
its  rich  mellow  tone,  is  a pleasure  to  see  ; and 
Mr.  Hell's  “Earl  of  Dufferin  ” and  “S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  esq.,  M.D.”  (211,  219)  are  masterly 
in  character,  expression,  and  broad,  solid  execu- 
tion. A rather  harshly-coloured  and  “loud” 
portrait,  by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Carmichael 
(255),  a late  member  of  Council  at  Madras,  has, 
nevertheless,  a good  deal  of  force  and  character. 
Among  other  portraits  of  note,  besides  those 
previously  noticed,  are  Mr.  Ouless's  “ Bishop  of 
Worcester”  (240),  an  embodiment  of  the 
“Church  dignitary”  type;  Mr.  Pettie’s  Mr. 
•J.  G.  Orchar  (185),  a very  forcible  work;  and 
Mr.  Horsley’s,  the  Academician,  of  his  two 
daughters;  and  Mr.  Sant’s  of  a pretty  little 
maiden,  “Nesta”  (179). 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  most  notice- 
able works  in  Gallery  IY. ; but  Mr.  Herkomer’s 
rather  remarkable  portrait  of  “ Miss  Katharine 
Grant”  (360)  claims  a word.  This  is  a por- 
trait of  a brunette  dressed  almost  entirely  in 
white,  and  against  a nearly  white  background  ; 
it  is  a bold  but  an  undeniably  effective  experi- 
ment. The  attempt  to  portray  the  power  of 
nature  through  the  medium  of  allegorical 
figures  is  made  by  Mr.  G.  M’Culloch  in  “The 
Cloud  ” (372),  and  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Stock  in  “ Night 
covering  the  Sleeping  Earth  ” (373) ; the  latter 
has  somethiDg  fine  about  it,  but  Night  is  coming 
down  headlong  in  a way  that  disturbs  the 
repose  of  the  scene,  and  suggests  the  idea  that 
he  is  shocked  at  the  state  of  poor  Earth  and 
anxious  to  throw  some  respectable  covering 
over  her  at  once.  Such  works  are  praise- 
worthy as  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  ordi- 
nary boundaries  of  prosaic  subjects;  but  there 
is  always  danger  of  their  trenching  on  the 
ground  of  the  ludicrous,  which  we  fear  this  one 
does. 

There  is  little,  indeed,  to  give  us  pause  in  the 
waste  places  of  Gallery  Y.  Mr.  Goodall’s  great 
canvas,  “Gordon’s  Last  Messenger”  (432),  is 
what  wo  suppose  is  called  “a  picture  for  the 
times.”  For  ourselves,  it  is  little  pleasure  to 
see  the  tragic  loss  of  that  great  man  to  the 
nation  turned  to  the  providing  of  subjects  for 
theatrical  and  unreal  painting.  The  most  im- 
pressive work  in  this  room  is  Mr.  Miller’s  “Me- 
halah  ” (490) , a fine  painting  of  a very  fine  young 
woman  in  seafaring  costume.  Some  of  the 
things,  e.g.y  such  as  “ Sweet  and  Twenty  ” (505), 
which  might  better  have  been  called  “The 
Ogress,”  make  one  wonder  equally  how  any  one 
could  paint  them  and  how  any  hanging  com- 
mittee could  pass  them;  that  is  to  say,  we 


should  wonder,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pictures' 
by  an  Academician  in  the  same  room,  and  theyi 
are,  as  Rosalind  says,  “ out  of  all  whooping.” 

The  central  place  in  Gallery  YI.  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Fildes’s  “ Venetians  ” (559),  a picture 
which  would  be  striking  if  seen  for  the  first 
time,  but  which  is  really  only  a rather  inferior 
repetition  of  his  painting  of  last  year.  Mr.l 
Leader’s  “Hedgerow  Elms  and  Hillocks  green” 
(555)  is  a very  pleasing  landscape,  though  not 
marked  by  any  power  ; Mr.  J.  Knight’s  “ Soli- 
tude” (605)  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  dark-greem 
or  brown-green  studies,  which  reproduce  only 
one  aspect  of  nature,  but  reproduce  it  with: 
great  power  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Benham’a 
“ Winds  that  are  Wild,  and  Waters  that  are: 
Free  ” (618)  is  a fine  work,  and  there  is  a certain, 
individuality  about  a small  dark  painting  of 
“ Tintagel  ” (607),  by  Mr.  II.  Welsh. 

In  Gallery  VII.  Mr.  A.  Gow  has  chosen  a 
very  fine  and  pathetic  subject,  “ Absolution  for 
the  Lost  at  Sea  ” (656),  where  a Catholic  bishop 
and  acolytes,  with  mourners,  are  assembled  on 
a bleak  windy  height  outside  a church,  to  go 
through  the  solemn  form  of  benediction  over 
those  who  are  lost  in  the  sea  below.  Super-1 
stitious  as  the  subject  is,  there  is  a keen  pathos 
about  it  which  the  painter  has  evidently  felt 
and  makes  others  feel.  It  is  not  too  often  that 
we  can  say  this  about  Academy  pictures,  many 
of  which  seem  to  have  no  cause  of  existence,: 
except  that  the  painter  wanted  to  show  that  hel 
could  paint  this  or  that  outer  form  or  sub- 
stance. Mr.  MacWhirter’s  “ The  Track  of  a 
Hurricane  ” (662)  in  another  way  has  also  a 
definite  motive,  but  strikes  us  as  more  ambitious 
than  succossful  : we  should  be  curious  to  know 
whether  it  was  painted  from  any  actual  scene 
in  the  regions  of  hurricanes;  the  picture  does 
not  lead  us  to  think  so.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  has: 
made  a great  attempt  to  paint  “ The  Rapidsi 
above  the  Falls  of  Niagara”  (709),  a large: 
painting,  in  which  the  turmoil  of  the  irregular 
heaps  of  water  is  well  conveyed,  but  it  is  thel 
movement,  not  the  substance,  of  water ; it  is  a 
material  thicker  and  less  translucent  than 
water.  Among  other  works  in  this  gallery  may 
be  named  “Sunday  Morning”  (672),  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hughes,  a girl  in  a garden  on  the  way 
to  church,  sending  the  dog  back,  the  picture 
is  filled  with  a wealth  of  blossoms  somewhat 
too  hardly  painted  ; “ Milton  visited  by  Andrew 
Marvel”  (663),  by  Mr.  Bonghton,  who  has 
reduced  the  Puritans  to  a very  washed-out  and 
weak-kneed  set  of  people;  “The  Temple  of 
Luxor”  (680),  by  Mr.  Frank  Dillon;  “Lake 
Leman”  (682),  by  Mr.  Inchbold  ; “ A Harbour 
in  tho  Channel  Islands”  (689),  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Wyllie ; “The  Coming  Race”  (691),  an  admir- 
able study  of  puppies,  by  Mr.  W.  Strutt; 
another  clever  dog  picture,  “ How  now  ! a Rat” 
(713),  by  Mr.  Yates  Carrington;  and  “In 
Disgrace”  (717),  by  Miss  Cornolisson. 

In  Gallery  Till,  is  a tremendous  picture  of 
a young  Christian  lowored  into  the  arena  after 
a fight  with  beasts,  by  Mr.  Armitage  (792), 
concerning  which  we  cannot  say  much.  It  is 
altogether  too  big  for  our  understanding.  There 
is  a very  clever  representation  by  Mr.  Pettie  of 
“ Charles  Surface  selling  the  Pictures”  (812). 
Mr.  Pettie  has  got  Charles  and  Careless  to  a T. 
They  are  the  very  men,  and  uncle  Oliver  is  very 
good  also.  A little  delicately-painted  work  by 
Mr.  Percy  Thomas,  “The  Old  Sketch-book” 
(790),  is  well  worth  looking  at  by  those  who 
can  appreciate  its  tender  and  regretful  expres- 
sion. It  is  a small  painting,  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  the  commonplace.  How  few  of  them 
there  are,  to  be  sure  ! “ Honeymoon  in  Nor- 

mandy ’ ’ (780)  is  a clever  work  by  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe,  representing  a young  English  couple 
tricycling  through  the  street  of  a Norman 
town,  to  tho  respectful  astonishment  of  the 
natives.  As  to  Mr.  Calderon’s  big  weneb,  called 
“Morning”  (774),  supposed  to  be  listening  to 
the  lark,  unless  he  did  it  “ for  a lark  ” we  cannot 
tell  what  he  is  at.  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s  other  work, 
“The  Old  Chantry  at  Auberville”  (811),  is  a 
very  interesting  interior,  with  calm  and  placid 
sisters  kneeling  beneath  their  enormous  caps. 
Mr.  Herbert  has  actually  done  a landscape, 
“On  the  Llugwy  ” (797),  and  it  is  not  by  any 
means  so  astounding  as  his  figure  pictures. 

Gallery  No.  IX.,  the  old  Water-colour  room, 
is  filled  mostly  with  small  cabinet  works,  among 
which  is  a superb  little  painting  by  Mr.  Brett, 
“ The  Lighthouse  on  Cape  Wrath  : Daybreak” 
(844).  The  painter  has  got  the  look  of  early 
morning  wonderfully ; the  cold,  dark,  inky- 
lookiDg  sea  and  the  palo  gleam  of  the  lighthouse 
light  in  the  morning  seem  almost  real  as  we 
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look  into  the  picture.  In  this  gallery  is  also  a 
fine  and  poetical  work  by  Mr.  R.  Bottomley, 
I'.  “ Death’s  Betrothed  ” (906),  a dead  girl  in  her 
fi  bed,  and  a visionary  figure  of  Death  standing 
up  behind.  We  have  before  noticed  Mr. 
I[  Bottomley  as  a painter  who  looks  for  subjects 
I out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  treats  them  with 
,1  pathos  and  originality.  Mr.  Pettie’s  “ Sir  Peter 
hand  Lady  Teazle”  is  another  highly-successful 
J School  for  Scandal  picture  ; and  in  the  same 
:|room  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  exhibits  a fine  con- 
centrated composition  of  landscape  and  sheep, 
fiunder  the  title  “ Lost  Sheep”  (874). 
i In  Gallery  X.  the  battle  pictures  find  place. 
oThese  iuclude  Mr.  Crofts’s  “ William  III.  at  the 
' battle  of  Landen”  (1,051),  illustrating  a descrip- 
tive passage  from  Tristram  Shandy.  This  is 
not  so  complete  a success  as  the  painter’s 
3“  Marlborough  ” some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
but  it  somewhat  recalls  that,  and  is  full' of 
■characteristic  and  spirited  figures.  Mr.  C.  E. 
:Fripp’s  “LastStand  at  Isandlhuna”, (1,065)  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Giles’s  “ Battle  of  Tamai  ” (1,068) 
wo  can  only  name,  but  Mrs.  Butler’s  “ After 
lithe  Battle”  (1,081),  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wolseley 
hnd  Staff  at  the  Bridge  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  is  a 
■striking  work,  hard  and  raw  in  colour,  as  this 
J arilliant  lady’s  works  are,  but  full  of  force  and 
[reality  in  the  look  and  action  of  the  men.  Mr. 
IL  D.  Linton  has  a large  picture  of  “ The 
[Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Albany”  (1,028), 
iuainted  for  the  Queen  ; even  Mr.  Linton  has 
Jnardly  been  able  to  make  these  formally- 
mrranged  groups  and  strongly-coloured  uniforms 
[interesting,  but  it  is,  at  least,  less  hard  and 
I'wnventional  than  paintings  of  this  class  usually 
.re,  and  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
[ishoice  of  an  artist  showed  their  judgment  in 
fcnviting  Mr.  Linton.  As  to  the  public  at  the 
Exhibition,  they  crowd  and  gape  round  this 
s ^presentation  of  royal  personages  from  morning 
pill  night,  to  show  their  enthusiasm  for  art.  In 
3 he  same  room  are  Mr.  Herkomer’s  “ Found” 
El, 027),  a large  “ Landscape  with  Figures”  (as 
) he  old  catalogues  would  have  put  it)  with 
Jjothing  of  special  interest  in  it ; Mr.  Tom 
Lloyd’s  “Toilers  of  the  Sea”  (1,040),  a good 
roast  picture  ; Mr.  MacWhirter’s  “Iona”  (1,043) 

* nd  “ Corrie  Burn”  (1,088),  the  latter,  to  our 
■Clinking,  his  best  picture  of  the  year;  Mr. 
qosepli  Clark’s  “ Home  Again,”  the  return  of  a 
sailor  to  his  family  (1,067),  not  equal  to  Mr. 
xdark  at  his  best,  but  interesting  in  the  figures 
i ad  face  of  the  children ; and  an  effective 
8-ortrait  of  Mr.  Bret  Harle  (1,077),  by  Mr.  Pettie. 

In  Gallery  XI.  are  a couple  of  good  land- 
Koapes  by  two  of  the  more  recent  landscapists, 
lp‘  The  Slopes  of  Ben  Nevis”  (1,126),  by  Mr. 
■ohnson,  and  “Last  Leaves”  (1,135),  by  Mr. 
biavid  Murray,  who,  however,  seems  to  have 
required  a favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Academy 
r.'hich  we  cannot  quite  see  justified  in  his  rather 
i, me  though  refined  works.  Mr.  Storey’s 
Ticture  of  the  “ five  maidens  ” who  were 
■apposed  to  have  sat  to  Zeuxis  for  his  “Helen  ” 

( ,149)  is  far  superior  to  another  on  the  same 

0 ibject  which  was  recently  exhibited  in  London, 

1 it  the  subject  seems  a stumbling-block  to 
jj'tists,  who  are  always  at  it,  and  never  succeed 
».  making  anything  very  attractive  out  of  it. 
there  is  beautiful  painting  in  the  work,  but  the 
itye  maidens  are  coquettish  and  rather  vulgar, 
ibrtainly  not  worthy  to  supply  models  for  a 
.nelen.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett  sends  an  interesting 
r.',cture,  the  studio  of  a deceased  sculptor,  where 
i-  e wife  and  daughter,  in  deep  mourning,  aro 
Inhibiting  “ His  Last  Work  ” (1,160)  to  visitors  ; 
a:-°  figures  are  sufiiciently  expressive,  and  the 
)BFces8orie8,  casts  and  marbles,  &c.,  painted 
s ith  much  care.  Mr.  Herkomer’s  excellent 
i/ertrait  of  “ Sir  Watkin  Wynn”  (1,155),  with 

s kindly  and  thoroughly  Welsh  face,  has  a 
oifilancholy  interest  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Long 
j hibits  a hard  but  in  certain  respects  a 

I fined  portrait  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain  Starkie 
i ,147),  what  we  should  characterise  as 
Til  very  ladylike  portrait,  and  the  artist 
) W fairly  share  the  credit  of  that  with 

e sitter.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas’s  “ From 
e Field  of  Sedgmoor”  (1,128)  illustrates 
werfully  one  of  Macaulay’s  brilliant  assump- 
- ms,  — “ The  neighbouring  villages  long 

I I membered  with  what  a clatter  of  horse-hoofs 
’ 'd  what  a storm  of  curses  the  whirlwind  of 
v valry  swept  by.”  A fugitive  with  a scythe- 

ide  weapon  sits  at  the  table  with  his  head 
i ried  in  his  hands  ; the  girl  of  the  house  listens 
th  frightened  face  at  the  door  : the  picture 
very  real  and  effective. 

We  will  say  something  of  the  sculpture 
>■1  oarately. 


LEASEHOLD  TENURE  IN  LONDON. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Session  was 
held  on  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wm.  Fawcett,  of  Cambridge,  Diocesan 
Surveyor,  was  elected  a member  by  acclamation  ; 
and  Messrs.  E.  Carter,  Owen  Fleming,  and  T. 
Henry  were  elected  members  by  vote. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  visit  would 
take  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  to  Tilbury  Docks 
and  Hotel. 

Votes  of  thanks  in  connexion  with  the  late 
visit  to  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  Smithfield,  were  accorded  to  the  Rector 
and  to  Mr.  Aston  Webb. 

The  Association  Travelling  Studentship,  it 
was  announced,  had  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henry  Denison  Walton,  and  the  second  prize  to 
Mr.  Roland  WilmotPaul.  The  prize  drawings 
were  exhibited. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry  (Hon.  Sec.)  then  read 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed 
last  session  to  consider  the  whole  system  of 
education  as  carried  on  in  the  Architectural 
Association.  This  report  will  be  discussed  at  a 
special  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  29th  inst. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  lecturer  for  the 
evening,  Mr.  Ince,  had  been  prevented  preparing 
his  paper,  and  that  Mr.  Percy  Hunter  had 
kindly  taken  his  place  at  short  notice. 

Mr.  Percy  Hunter  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Leasehold  Tenure  of  Property  : its  Prejudicial 
Results  to  London,  both  Socially  and  Archi- 
tecturally,” of  which  the  following  is  a sum- 
mary : — 

The  author,  in  the  course  of  bis  introductory 
remarks,  observed  that  while  his  paper  dealt 
only  with  London,  many  of  the  facts  stated  and 
the  deductions  drawn  applied,  though  in  a lesser 
degree,  to  the  other  large  towns  throughout  the 
country.  The  leasehold  system  might  be  said 
to  paralyse  in  Londoners  all  personal  interest 
either  in  the  localities  in  which  they  lived  or  in 
the  houses  which  they  occupied,  and  con- 
sequently it  depressed,  if  it  did  not  actually 
destroy,  any  active  expression  of  that  interest 
which  should  be  shown  in  the  promotion  and 
execution  of  public  works  of  local  improvement, 
in  the  proper  maintenance,  structurally  and 
decoratively,  of  private  dwellings,  or  in  the 
general  architectural  adornment  of  this  vast 
and  wealthy  metropolis.  The  growth  of  London 
in  population  and  area  during  the  present 
century  had  been  extraordinary,  and  probably 
unparalleled  in  any  other  city  that  ever  existed. 
In  1801  the  census  returned  959,000  inhabitants, 
so  that  in  the  last  eighty  years  the  population 
has  more  than  quadrupled  itself.  It  now  con- 
tinued to  increase  at  the  rate  of  70,000  per 
annum.  These  figures,  extraordinary  as  they 
were  in  themselves,  became  even  more  interest- 
ing if  at  the  same  time  the  plans  of  the  London 
of  the  past  were  compared  with  those  of  the 
London  of  to-day.  Between  1560  and  1S18,  i.e,, 
in  the  long  period  of  two  centuries  and  a half, 
London  only  increased  from  two  square  miles  in 
extent  to  six  square  miles.  Between  1818 
and  1834  it  more  than  doubled  itself  in  those 
sixteen  years,  and  covered  sixteen  square  miles. 

It  was  worthy  of  notice  that  up  to  1834  the  most 
outlying  districts  of  the  London  of  that 
day  were  within  walking  or  easy  driving 
distance  of  the  business  centres.  The  change, 
however,  brought  about  by  the  development  of 
the  railway  system  between  1834  and  1881  was 
wonderful.  In  those  forty  - seven  years  the 
metropolis  increased  from  an  area  of  sixteen 
square  miles  to  one  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen square  miles.  If  London  continued  to  ex- 
pand at  the  same  rate,  Stratford,  Clapton, 
Highgate,  Hampstead,  Hammersmith,  Putney, 
Balham,  Blackheath,  &c.,  will  all  be  enclosed 
before  the  end  of  the  century  within  bands  of 
brickwork.  When  we  find  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  property  within  the  vast  area  of 
modern  London  is  held  upon  shore  terms  of 
leasehold  tenure,  we  begin  to  realise  the  magni- 
tude of  the  question  of  leasehold  tenure.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  speaking  at  an  agricultural  meet- 
ing a few  years  ago,  stated  that  there  were 
three  values  belonging  to  agricnltural  land, — 
firstly,  the  value  of  the  ground-rent  accruing  to 
the  freeholder ; secondly,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce obtained  from  it  by  the  farmer  who  put 
his  capital  into  the  cultivation  of  the  land ; and, 
thirdly,  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  labourer 
who  had  expended  his  labour  upon  the  land, 
getting  as  an  equivalent  his  daily  wages.  On 
the  same  principle  Mr.  Hunter  defined  three 


values  in  urban  property.  There  was  the 
ground-rent  belonging  to  the  freeholder;  there 
was  the  rental-value  obtained  by  the  lease- 
holder in  return  for  the  capital  laid  out  in 
erecting  suitable  buildings  on  the  land;  and 
there  was  the  value  of  this  improved  property 
to  the  occupier  or  sub-lessee,  depending  in 
amount  upon  certain  relative  conditions  of 
suitability  of  site,  &c.,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  he  occupied  it,  whether  for  resideuce 
or  business.  But  in  London,  grouped  as  it 
is  all  round  a narrow  central  area  of 
daily  business,  a fixed  and  inelastic  quantity  like 
that  of  land  becomes  of  enormous  value,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  this  value  is  proportionately 
greater  or  smaller  according  to  its  proximity  to 
or  remoteness  from  this  central  area.  This 
initial  value  of  land,  therefore,  directly  affects 
the  other  two  values  mentioned  above,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  together  become  too 
great  for  one  individual  to  possess.  Mr.  Hunter 
next  proceeded  to  detail  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  freeholder,  the  leaseholder,  and  the 
occupier,  pointing  out  that  generally,  — and 
almost  invariably  in  Outer  London,  with  whose 
progressive  condition  we  could  practically  alone 
hope  to  deal, — the  leaseholder  is  a builder, — a 
speculative  builder.  This  is  not  necessarily  a 
term  of  reproach,  though  many  people  seem  to 
think  it  so.  But  it  is  in  its  bad  influence  on  the 
speculative  builder  that  the  evil  of  the  leasehold 
system  first  manifests  itself.  The  lease  granted 
being  for  any  period  less  than  one  hundred 
years,  there  is  no  personal  inducement  held  out 
to  the  leaseholder  to  lay  out  capital  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  that  will  outlast  that  period, 
for  any  such  outlay  on  his  part  will  obviously 
be  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  free- 
hold, in  which,  however,  he  has  not  the  slightest 
interest.  Besides,  his  occupation  is  building, 
not  house-owning ; therefore  he  builds  to  sell, 
and  his  object  is  gained  if  he  can  build  in  such 
a way  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  return  on 
the  least  possible  outlay.  This  result  is  now 
attained  more  surely  by  “showy”  appear- 
ance than  by  sound  cons! ruction.  The  direct 
consequences  are  at  once  painfully  obvious 
in  the  meagre  appearance  of  modern  houses 
built  under  this  system,  with  their  cheap 
and  generally  hideous  embellishments  of 
Bath  stone  or  stucco  window-bays,  porticoes, 
string  - courses,  and  cornices,  repeated  ad 
nanseum,  and  they  become  still  more  obvious  in 
the  course  of  time,  as  the  original  unstable  con- 
struction gradually  makes  itself  apparent. 
These  results,  however,  do  not  declare  them- 
selves until  after  the  original  lessee,  the  builder, 
has  sold  the  property,  and  transferred  his 
energies  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.  To 
prevent  a too  serious  and  rapid  depreciation  of 
the  reversionary  value  of  the  property,  a com- 
promise is,  to  a certain  extent,  arranged  between 
the  freeholder  and  the  leaseholder  at  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  by  means  of  the 
supervision  of  the  freeholder’s  surveyor.  But, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  results  cannot  be  said  to 
bo  satisfactory  to  either  of  the  parties,  or  to 
society  as  a whole.  The  freeholder  does  not 
get  such  sound  buildings  erected  on  his  land  as 
he  would  like  to  get;  the  lessee  has  to  put 
more  value  into  the  property  than  he  wishes  to 
put  there  ; and  the  public,  who,  as  usual,  have 
to  pay  for  all  this,  do  not  get  healthy  houses  to 
live  in.  The  leaseholder,  however,  may,  and 
often  does,  change  his  personality  several  times 
during  an  eighty  or  ninety  years’  lease.  The 
original  lessee,  the  builder,  as  we  have  seen, 
sells  his  interest  as  soon  as  he  has  established  it 
on  the  basis  he  arranged  in  his  calculations, — 
unless  he  has  made  a mistake  in  those  calcula- 
tions, in  which  case  the  property  probably 
passes  to  his  sub-partner,  the  mortgagee. 

In  either  case  the  leasehold  interest  is  sold. 
But  the  direct  interest  of  the  lessee  for  the 
time  being  in  the  property  is  decreasing 
year  by  year  as  the  term  runs  on  ; for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  lease  the  structural 
stability  of  the  property  is  maintained  by  him, 
because  that  affects  its  marketable  value ; but 
after  that  period  this  valuo  becomes  so 
diminished  that  it  ceases  to  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  maintain  or  repair,  and  he 
generally  prefers  to  let  the  property  at  a 
reduced  rental  to  a lower  class  of  tenant  to 
laying  out  a capital  sum  in  the  requisite  repairs. 
Hence  the  growth  of  “ rookeries.”  Such  were 
some  of  the  results  of  the  leasehold  system  on 
individual  properties.  Its  influence  on  localities 
was  next  discussed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  pointed 
t out  that  the  freeholder,  who  surrenders,  for  a 
| consideration,  nearly  all  active  interest  in  his 
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carried  out.  When,  at  a later  period,  the 
neighbourhood  has  developed  and  settled  down 
the  responsibility  for  the  rates  has  devolved 
upon  the  occupiers.  It,  might  h“ve  be™ 
assumed  that  here,  again  they  would  be 
cersonally  and  directly  interested  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  reside,  in i its 
sanitary  improvement  and  general  healthiness, 
and  in  its  architectural  and  horticultural  adorn- 
xnent,  all  of  which  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
daily  life.  But  the  occupier  s term  being,  as  a 
rule,  only  a seven  years’  tenancy,  his  interest  is 
too  limited  to  induce  him  to  promote  works 
which  will  be  a permanent  improvement  to 
property  which  is  not  his  own  yet  for  which  he 
will  as  "a  ratepayer,  be  immediately  pecuniarily 
liable.  It  is  still  less  likely  that  ho  will  concern 
himself  muoh  about  his  neighbourhood.  There- 
fore, if  he  is  on  the  Vestry,  he  opposes  any  m 
crease  in  the  rates,  and  if  he  is  not  on  the  V estry 
he  opposes  everything  by  simple  apathetic  in- 
difference. Moreover,— and  here  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  mischievous  effects  of  the 
leasehold  system,— the  occupier  is  of  a migra- 
tory disposition.  Partly  from  these  causes, 
and  partly  because  of  the  restricted  action  and 
limited  aims  of  local  government,  the  ocoupier 
has  no  inducement  to  share  actively  in  local 
government  work.  Mr.  Hunter  next  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  leasehold  system  on 
London,  architecturally.  He  observed  that  the 
law  and  order  which  we  boast  of  in  our  civil 
life  is  absolutely  wanting  in  the  architecture  of 
the  metropolis.  But  the  worst  influence  of 
leasehold  tenure  is  more  evident  in  Outer 
London,  and  is  of  course  contemporaneous  with 
its  recent  great  development,  for  it  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  Bedford  .Westminster, and  Portland  estates, 
the  present  extensive  system  of  leaseholds  was 
not  fully  developed  until  the  period  between 
1818  and  1831,  and  then  with  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis  tho  system  gradually  affected  with 
ever-widening  circles  the  architectural  face  of 
tho  whole  of  greater  London,  where  local 
government,  with  its  Blow  action  and  divided 
counsels,  has  been  unable  to  provide  that 
guiding  hand  which  is  manifest  on  the  great 
dncal  estates.  Another  reason  is  that  the  free- 
holder himself,  in  addition  to  being  a less 
wealthy  man,  and  holding,  perhaps,  only  one  or 
two  acres  instead  of  many,  has,  in  the  race  for 
ground-rents,  become,  to  a certain  extent, 
speculative  too.  There  is  no  use  in  vilifying  the 
speculative  builder.  He  is  not  really  responsible 
for  the  sins  he  commits,  nor  has  he  been  imposed 
by  a wicked  and  tyrannical  Government  upon  a 
helpless  and  down-trodden  humanity ; both  he 
and  his  works  are  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
system  of  leasehold  tenure  of  property.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  suggest  a remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  system,  for  just  a9  surely  as  the  existing 
condition  of  things  has  been  the  result  of  the 
development  of  one  part  of  this  economical 
question,  so  any  alteration  or  reform  that  may 
be  brought  about  must  rather  be  through  a 
correct  appreciation  of  its  evils  by  the  general 
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ciation  of  all  its  circumstances,  and  eradi- 
cating those  evils  which  have  been  developed. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  give  powers  of  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  the  freehold  to  any  lease- 
holder possessing  an  unexpired  term  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  There  seems  to  bo  no 
logical  reason  for  fixing  on  this  arbitrary  term 
of  twenty  years.  If  the  principle  is  sound  that 
any  leaseholder  should  have  the  right  to  en- 
franchise the  property  which  he  holds  if  he  is 
able  and  willing  to  do  so.it  must  apply  with 
even  more  force  to  a short  term  than  a long 
one,  as  an  insurance  by  the  lessee  against  dis- 
turbance. Suppose,  however,  that  by  such 
fanciful  legislation  or  a stroke  of  the  pen  we 
were  able  to  enfranchise  all  leaseholds  through- 
out London  to-morrow,  what  would  be  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence?  We  should 

simply  find,  the  day  after,  that  half  the  free- 
holders had  realised  the  present  value  of  their 
newly-acquired  properties  and  had  sold  or 
mortgaged  them  for  different  terms  of  years 
at  their  market  values.  And  chaos  would  have 
come  again.  
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was  in  the  larger  residential  parts,  where  tl 
houses  approached  to  something  like  an  abs; 
lute  ownership,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  gi» 
some  attention  to  architectural  appearance. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  s 
the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams. 

Mr.  Stannus  seconded  the  vote,  which  ws 
very  cordially  received. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  tl 
retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  Atkin  Berry,  and  to  tl 
retiring  committee. 

The  Scrutineers,  Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Frasei 
then  presented  their  report  on  the  voting  f 
the  new  Committee,  with  the  following  resulti 
—President,  C.  It.  Pink;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  . 
Gotch  and  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry;  Committee, 
A.  Adams,  W.  J.  N.  Millard,  J.  Slater,  BJ 
L.  A.  Stokes,  F.  B.  Eales,  W.  A.  Pite,  E. 
May,  W.  H.  Bidlake,  M.A.,  F.  R.  Farrow,  . 
Young  ; Treasurer,  J.  D-  Mathews ; Assista! 
Treasurer,  H.  W.  Pratt ; Librarian,  R.  L.  Co' 
Hon.  Secs.,  H.  D.  Appleton  and  T.  E.  Pryc, 
Solicitor, Francis  Truefitt ; Assistant  Librarian 
W.  Burrell  and  J.  Shelley  Birch. 
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The  Chairman  remarked  that  this  question 
would  be  considered  to  be  one  belonging  more 
to  the  seniors  in  the  upper  room  ; bat  at  the 
same  time  it  was  one  which  deserved  the  con- 
sideration of  the  juniors.  The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  just  issued,  stated  that  the 
overcrowding  in  London  was  mainly  due  to  the 
leasehold  system.  Perhaps  some  might  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  London  architecture.  Many  of  the 
London  streets,— the  Strand  to  wit,  with  its 
variety  of  buildings,— had  a remarkable  pic- 
turesqueness of  its  own  ; and  Ludgate-hill,  and 
its  approach  to  St.  Paul’s,  had  always  struck 
him  as  being  very  fine,  especially  on  a misty 

Mr.  H.  G.  Turner  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  with  whom  he  agreed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  everything  by  legisla- 
tion. The  only  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  improve  public  feeling,  because  really 
the  public  were  much  to  blame  in  the  matter. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  blame  the  system  of 
leaseholds,  and  speculative  building,  but  it  was 
the  public  who  made  that,  by  being  anxious  to 
get  a showy  house  at  a much  less  price  than 
such  a house  should  be  built  for.  Most  of  the 
houses  built  eighty  years  ago  on  the  ducal 
estates  were  substantial,  but  nothing  was  spent 
on  outside  appearance. 

Mr.  Brodie  remarked  that  if  the  paper  proved 
anything,  it  proved  that  what  was  wanted  was 
that  buildings  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
large  landowners.  He  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  Ellison  thought  that  Mr.  Hunter  had 
been  somewhat  hard  on  the  majority  of  the 
freeholders.  A remedy  might  be  found  were 
the  artistic  as  well  as  the  constructive  merits  of 
the  plan  to  be  submitted. 

Mr.  Blagrove  believed  that  Mr.  Hunter  had 
proved  his  case.  At  the  same  time  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  a remedy,  though  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  public  could  be  educated  to 
understand  the  value  of  good  building.  It 
ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  before  taking 
a house  to  employ  a qualified  architect  or  sur- 
veyor to  examine  it. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Miller  thought  that  many  of  the 
evils  Mr.  Hunter  had  put  down  to  leasehold 
tenure  were  dne  as  much  to  a vitiated  public  taste, 
and  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Nearly  all  existing  public  buildings  in 
the  metropolis  were  built  on  leasehold  tenure,  so 
that  whether  they  were  good  or  evil,  the  good 
was  due  to  the  leasehold  system  as  well  as  the 
evil.  Mr.  Hunter  seemed  to  bear  in  mind 
rather  a cheap  class  of  property  ; but  some  of 
the  houses  put  up  at  Hampstead  and  South 
Kensington,  under  the  leasehold  system,  would 
be  an  ornament  to  any  country.  It  was  idle  to 
expect  that  every  man  who  wanted  a house 
would  buy  the  ground,  as  Mr.  Raskin  would 
have  him  do. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  returning  thanks,  agreed  that 
there  were  many  picturesque  parts  in  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  London,  of  which  they 
had  every  reason  to  be  proud.  But  considering 
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THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT,  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

JHE  south  transept  of  Chester  Cathedr 
built  partly  in  tho  fourteenth  a 
partly  in  the  fifteenth  century',  appef 
never  to  have  been  entirely  completed.  Spring! 
were  prepared  for  the  stone-groined  ceilir 
of  the  central  and  side  aisles,  but  the  flyi 
buttresses  were  left  incomplete,  and  only  c 
bay  of  groining  at  the  south  corner  of  t 
eastern  aisle  was  finished. 

For  three  centuries  this  transept  v 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  cathedral,  and  v 
known  and  used  as  the  parish  church  of 
Oswald,  the  original  church  being  pulled  doi 
to  make  room  for  it.  The  congregation  is  n 
provided  for  in  the  new  Church  of  St.  Thom 
the  transept  has  been  thrown  open  to  1 
cathedral,  and  the  much-needed  work  of 
paration  is  by  degrees  being  carried  out. 

The  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  tho  w 
and  east  sides  with  the  flying  buttresses  i 
completed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ; since  thei 
now  roof  has  been  put  over  the  central  an 
and  the  groined  ceiling  of  the  eastern  aisle  . 
been  finished. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  restore  the  south  ir 
to  something  like  its  original  form.  Old  pri 
of  the  cathedral  before  the  erection  of 
existing  front,  which  (in  the  words  of 
Gilbert  Scott)  is  “as  mean  a work  as 
present  century  has  produced,”  are  vague,  i 
vary  very  much  much,  but  all  agree  in  rej 
senting  it  as  elaborately  and  richly  decora 
with  niches  and  sculpture. 

The  design  for  its  reconstruction  must  thi 
fore  be,  to  a great  extent  conjectural,  tho 
fragments  were  fortunately  left  intact  in  om 
two  places  sufficient  to  indicate  what  the  det 
must  have  been.  The  great  central  wind 
which  was  destroyed  when  the  present  fi 
was  built,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  li 
period  of  architecture  seen  in  the  transept  ( 
Perpendicular),  but  no  reliable  record  of 
design  is  known  to  exist ; it  has  been  thot 
permissible  to  design  the  new  window  in 
mony  with  those  of  the  aisles  which 
remain.  , . „ . .,  . , 

After  the  completion  of  this  front,  it  is  he 
that  the  remainder  of  the  groined  ceilings 
the  reparation  of  the  interior  may  be  take: 
hand. 


PUBLISHING  OFFICES  FOR 
MESSRS.  SEELEY  & CO.,  ESSEX-STRI 
STRAND. 


This  building,  designed  partly  as  awareh 
and  partly  as  offices,  lias  been  lately  boil 
Messrs.  J.  & J.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Henry  Cc 
Boyes  is  the  architect.  The  two  top  floors 
ware-rooms,  and  are  of  plainer  design  thai 
lower  stories.  It  was  originally  intende 
have  three  dormer  gables  at  the  top,  one 
each  of  the  projecting  bays,  but  difficult 
“light  and  air”  intervened,  and  the  twe 
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68  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  materials  used 
e Portland  stone,  red  brick,  and,  in  the  panels 
the  first  and  second  floors,  plain  red  unglazed 
es  in  herring-bone  patterns,  affording  a work- 
>le  surface.  In  the  ground-floor  story  a suffi- 
jnt  amount  of  light  and  air  has  been  obtained 
ithont  making  the  building  appear  to  rest 
tirely  on  sheets  of  plate-glass.  A special 
ature  in  connexion  with  the  work  is  the 
rving  of  the  panels,  &c.,  in  the  projecting 
ys.  This  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
iroughout  by  Mr.  E.  Itoscoe  Mullins,  the  well- 
own  sculptor,  who  had  free  scope  subject  to 
ch  general  control  of  style,  scale,  and  subject 
j the  architect  considered  necessary.  Mr. 
uyes  desires  us  to  state  that  the  drawing,  of 
inch  our  illustration  is  a reproduction,  was 
Ijected  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  this 
ar. 

jlELSEA  VESTKY  HALL  COMPETITION. 

We  give  this  week  the  third  premiated  design 
this  competition  by  Messrs.  Newman  & New- 
kn.  The  following  is  the  architects’  state- 
?nt  of  their  views  in  regard  to  arrangement 
Id  design  of  the  building  : — 

“ In  the  existing  buildings  the  corridors  being 
Iry  long,  it  was  thought  undesirable  to  con- 
lue  them  to  any  greater  length  in  one  direc- 
•n,  and  it  was  partly  upon  this  consideration 
|d  partly  to  secure  good  light  other  than  top 
htto  the  committee  and  cloak  rooms,  and  to 
|ice  the  reception-room  in  proximity  to  the  two 
11s  that  the  plan  assumed  the  leading  lines. 
iThe  conveniences  are  so  arranged  as  not  to 
terfere  with  the  ingress  of  the  people,  and  yet 
bo  close  at  hand,  but  retired  from  the  halls 
id  reception-room. 

The  position  of  the  committee-room  was 
cLled  by  the  desire  to  have  it  near  the  present 
iildings,  as  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
,ed  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  keep  it  as 
from  the  hall  as  possible  on  account  of  the 
jise,  and  to  obtain  direct  light. 

These  considerations  helped  the  working 
:t  of  the  main  idea,  viz.,  to  have  the  two 
lls  arranged  en  suite  to  present  as  large 
front  as  possible  to  Manor-gardens  for  the 
provement  of  that  property. 


The  dimensions  of  the  main  hall  are  77  ft.  by 
41  ft.  and  32  ft.  high.  A gallery  is  formed  over 
the  serveries  with  two  staircases,  one  com- 
municating with  the  interior  of  the  building 
and  the  other  with  the  street.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  530  people  in  the  large  hall  and 
70  people  in  the  gallery,  or  a total  of  60U 
in  all. 

The  halls  are  lighted  from  the  side  and  ends, 
and  separate  exits  provided  into  Manor-gardens, 
which  also  lead  to  the  retiring-rooms. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Yestry-hall  is  the 
secondary  hall.  Its  dimensions  are  41  ft.  by 
37  ft.  and  27  ft.  high  to  the  ceiling.  The 
service-i’ooms  adjoin  and  are  arranged  between 
the  two  halls. 

Externally  red  bricks,  with  Portland  stone 
dressings,  cornices,  &c.,  were  proposed. 

Internally,  in  the  halls,  committee  and 
reception  rooms,  it  was  proposed  to  have 
wainscot  dados  and  doors,  and  the  walls  above 
plastered  and  finished  in  colour,  while  the  vesti- 
bules, corridors,  and  lobbies  were  to  be  finished 
with  marble  mosaic  floors,  marble  dados  and 
columns,  and  the  plastering  finished  with 
colour  decoration.  The  dome  lights  to  vestibules 
were  to  have  had  artistic  glass  to  suit  the  style 
and  finishings.” 

If  we  remember  rightly,  the  retiring-rooms  at 
the  end  of  the  Yestry-hall  were  not  shown  in 
the  plan  as  sent  in,  but  have  been  added 
since,  to  supply  what  was  an  obvious  deficiency 
in  the  original  plan.  The  arrangement  of  the 
approaches  to  the  hall  for  the  public  is,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  very  pleasing  and 
effective. 


CONSERVATIVE  CLUB,  CARDIFF. 

This  club-house  is  to  be  built  for  the  Penarth 
Conservative  Association  by  a limited  company, 
promoted  by  the  association.  It  will  be  called 
the  Penarth  Conservative  Club.  The  architects  j 
are  Messrs.  John  P.  Seddon  and  J.  Coates  Carter 
(of  Cardiff),  with  whom  is  associated  Mr.  S.  H. 
Snell,  of  Penarth,  the  resident  architect  on 
Lord  Windsor’s  estate.  The  drawing  is  by  j 
Mr.  Carter. 

The  club  consists  of  dining-room,  bar,  and 
committee-room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  on  the 


first  floor  of  billiard-room  and  a room  for  public 
meetings,  having  a separate  entrance  from  the 
road.  This  large  room  could  be  used  for  public 
dinners,  &c.,  as  it  has  a lift  from  the  ground- 
floor  near  the  kitchen.  There  is  a large  kitchen , 
besides  the  usual  offices. 

The  walls  are  built  of  the  local  blue  lias  stone, 
faced  externally  with  Penarth  pressed  red 
bricks,  and  the  roof  covered  with  Bridgwater 
tiles. 


TWO  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  MEDALS. 

We  give  here  engravings,  made  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Cooper,  of  the  Pugin  and  Godwin 
Medals  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  The  Pugin 
Travelling  Studentship  Medal  has  been  esta- 
blished for  a good  many  years,  and  is 
generally  one  of  the  best  contested  competi- 
tions at  the  Institute.  The  Godwin  Bursary, 
originated  and  endowed  by  the  late  editor 
of  the  Builder,  was  established  in  1881,  and 
the  Medal  exhibits  a portrait  of  the  founder  on 
the  obverse.  The  Pugin  Medal  shows  the 
Institute  arms  on  one  side  and  the  Pugin  arms 
on  the  other  side.  The  special  objects  for 
which  each  was  founded  are  well  known  to  our 
readers.  The  Pugin  Medal  was  modelled  by 
Mr.  J.  Taylcr  Foot ; the  Godwin  Medal  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  F.S.A. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Congress  of  French  Architects,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Questel,  will  be  held  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  from  the  8th  to  the 
13th  of  June  (inclusive).  We  subjoin  the  full 
programme,  in  its  original  form  : — 

Lundi,  8juin. 

a 2 h. — Constitution  du  Bureau  et  ordre  des  travaux  du 
Congres.— Nomination  des  Commissions  sur  les  questions 
suivantes : Concours  publics,  Honoraires,  Hygiene,  Pro- 
pridtd  artistique,  Responsabilitd,  Yoirie,  &c.— L'architec- 
ture  au  Salon,  par  M.  Hardy,  architecte. — Yisite  des 
ateliers  de  M.  Chaix,  imprimeur  dditeur  de  la  Socidtd. 
Mardi,  9jtiin. 

a 9 h. — Visite  des  fouilles  archdologiques  du  Louvre, 
sous  les  salles  des  Cariatides,  de  la  Vdnus  de  Milo  et  do 
Melpomene,  M.  Guillaume,  architecte. — Les  monuments 
Sumdriens  du  Louvre  et  les  rois  architeetes  de  la  primitive 
Chaldde.  Confdrence  dans  la  galerie  assyrienne,  par 
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M.  Ledrain,  conservateur  et  profesBeur  au  Musdo  national 
du  Louvre.  .. 

a 2 h.—  Etude  sur  la  ctSramique.  par  M.  DeslignnTeB, 
architecte.— A t ravers  l'Espagne,  conference  par  M.  Coquet, 


architects  a Lyon. 

3 [ercredi,  10  jum. 

a 9 h. — Yisite  des  abattoirs  de*la  Villette,  feu  Janvier, 
architecte.  , . , 

a 2 h. — Le  premier  temple  de  Jerusalem,  essm  de  restau- 
ration  par  M.  G.  Perrot,  membre  de  l’Acaddmie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  directeur  de  l’Ecole  normale 
superieure,  et  M.  Chipiez,  architecte.— Compte  rendu  du 
Coneres  des  SocRtda  savantes,  par  M.  Charles  Lucas, 
architecte. — L tudes  ou  rapports  des  Commissions 
mdes  le  8 juin. 

Jeudi,  11  juin. 

Excursion  a Rouen,  depart  a 8 h.  du  matin,  gare  Saint- 
Lazare,  retour  a Paris,  11  h.  30  m.  du  soir. 


Vendredi,  12  juin. 

Mature  rdserviie  a la  Caisse  de  defense  mutuelle. 

h 2 h.—  Ltudes  ou  rapports  des  Commissions  nominees  le 
Lundi,  8 juin. 

Samedi,  13  juin.  . 

a 9 h. — Yisite  aux  ateliers  de  faiencerie  d’art  de 
M.  Lcebnitz. 

a 1 b. — Distribution  des  medailles  diicerndes  par  la 
Soeiete  Centrale  des  Architectes,  a l’Architecture  privtie,  a 
l'Ecole  des  Beaui-Arts,  aux  Ecoles  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome, 
aux  £coles  privies,  au  Cercle  des  Macons.au  personnel  du 
Batiment.  aux  Industries  d’Art.— Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ceuvres  de  M.  Paul  Abadie,  membre  de  l’Institut,  par 
M.  Daumei,  architecte. 

a 7 h.  tree  precises. — Diner  confraternel,  a l’Hotel  Con- 
tinental. 


All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Secretaire  du  Congres,”  at  the  offices  of  the 
“ Society  Centrale  des  Architectes,”  168,  Boule- 
vard St.  Germain,  Paris. 


COMPETITIONS. 

St.  George's  Parish  Church,  Stalybridge. — The 
drawings  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Lowe,  archi- 
tect, of  Manchester,  in  competition  for  the  pro- 
posed restorations  at  this  church,  have  been 
awarded  the  first  premium. 

Co-operative  Store,  Chester-le-Street  ( County 
Durham). — The  plans  of  Messrs.  Sept.  Oswald 
& Son,  architects,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
been  selected  in  competition  for  extensive  addi- 
tions to  the  Co-operative  Store  at  this  place 
(including  stabling,  abattoir,  &c.),  and  also  for 
laying  - out  the  adjoining  land  in  sites  for 
dwelling-houses. 

Bexhill-on-Sea  Drainage.  — In  reply  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Local  Board,  some  time  back, 
nine  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  for  the  main 
drainage  of  Bexhill,  by,  amongst  others,  Messrs. 
Davison  & Sons,  Windsor;  Mr.  J.  B.  Watt, 
Wal brook,  London ; Messrs.  Orchard  & Yan 
Putten,  Lewisham ; Messrs.  Lailey  & Reade, 
Westminster ; Messrs.  Francis  & Robinson, 
Furnival’s  Inn  ; Mr.  Cobbold,  St.  Albans  ; and 
Mr.  Fowler,  Manchester.  On  Tuesday  last  the 
Board  selected  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Nichols, 
Birmingham,  as  being  the  most  economical, 
subject  to  modifications,  and  they  decided  to 
offer  Mr.  H.  C.  Roper,  C.E.,  Dudley,  14Z.  for 
the  retention  of  his  plans,  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor of  Hastings,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Board’s  Surveyor,  having  reported  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  lines  laid  down  on  his  scheme  as 
being  essential  in  several  particulars.  The  un- 
successful plans  are  to  be  returned  with  thanks 
for  the  trouble  taken.  At  present  they  are  on 
view  at  the  Surveyor’s  Office,  Bexhill. 


PUBLIC  LATRINES. 

The  Vestry  of  Paddington  has  just  had  pi 
sented  to  it  the  report  of  its  Public  Lavato 
Committee,  appointed  on  the  4th  of  March, 
pursuance  of  a resolution  by  the  Vestry  affirm 'i 
“ that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  public  lavato 
accommodation  (with  water-closets,  &o.),  f 
both  men  and  women,  should  bo  provided  f 
the  use  of  every  part  of  the  parish.”  By  t 
terms  of  the  “reference”  the  committee  w 
“ to  consider  and  report  as  to  whether  tl 
accommodation  cannot  be  provided  in  such 
way  a.s  to  be  a boon  to  the  immediate  vicini 
in  which  it  is  placed,  instead  of  being  a nuisam 
as  must  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  where  stri 
tures  for  this  purpose  are  erected  in  the  cenl 
of  the  public  thoroughfare.”  The  Committi 
of  which,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  was  chairrm 
answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  a 
in  their  report  they  say, — 

nin9HvUmaa01^miti.tee  is  of  °Pinion  that  the  opposit 
i'3“de  l°  construction  of  urinals  in  new  pla 
hithprti7  >d  t0  tbo  “satisfactory  structures  which  hi 
not  nrU°  iSr?°tod*  and  they  venture  to  suggest  t 
that  aJ  df8'Sned  places  be  provided,  I 

attend™/  TM?  P°SSlble-  ‘Hv  should  be  in  charge  of 
f“?°dant-  The  construction  of  one  or  two  public  la 
unctionaof°thee  simi,a/  *o  ^ proposed  for 
' th  Harrow  and  Edgware  roads  would  it 

oppofitionPto7hSO  8at‘3fs0t0ry  that  tbere  would  be 
opposition  to  the  construction  of  others  in  similar  pt 


tions,  bo  that  the  present  common  stall  urinals  erected  in 
the  public  thoroughfares  might,  in  time,  all  bo  removed. 
The  cost  of  an  attendant  would  in  most  cases  be  in  large 
part  met  if  complete  lavatory  accommodation  were  pro- 
vided, as  a small  charge  should  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  closets  and  tho  wash-basins.  In  such  positions  as  at 
the  junction  of  the  Harrow  and  Edgware  roads  a con- 
siderable profit  would  bo  realised  ” 

The  committee  recommend  : — 1.  That  an 
underground  public  lavatory  for  men  be 
constructed  at  the  junction  of  the  Harrow 
and  Edgware  roads,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A. ; and 
that  the  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  be  instructed 
to  obtain  estimates  for  tho  same  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Vestry.  2.  That  the  urinal  in 
the  Uxbridge-road  be  removed,  and  that  a new 
underground  public  lavatory  be  constructed 
near  this  spot,  directly  opposite  the  Queen’s- 
road ; the  lavatory  to  be  in  two  parts,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women ; the  plan  to  be  some- 
what similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Judge  for 
the  Harrow  and  Edgware  roads.  That  adver- 
tisements be  inserted  in  the  architectural 
journals  offering  a premium  of  10Z.  for  the  best 
design  for  the  said  public  lavatory ; the  premium 
to  be  awarded  by  three  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Vestry. 

What  may  be  done  in  this  direction  is  shown 
by  the  underground  urinals  and  water-closets 
(for  men  only)  erected  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  beneath  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  Wellington  statue  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Of  these  con- 
veniences an  official  description  is  before  us, 
and  we  extract  the  following  particulars.  The 
underground  construction  is  formed  around  the 
base  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  statue,  on  the 
western  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is 
wholly  beneath  the  street-pavement,  and  was 
excavated  in  the  mass  of  solid  concrete  which 
surrounded  the  foundations  of  the  base  of  the 
statue.  The  base  of  the  statue  being  oblong, 
with  a railing  round  it,  forming  an  ellipse,  that 
form  suggested  itself  as  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  structure.  The  area  may 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  rings,  the  outer 
ring  being  occupied  by  the  water-closets,  the 
middle  ring  by  the  passage-way  or  corridor, 
and  the  inner  ring,  or  that  which  is  closest  to 
the  base  of  the  statue,  by  the  urinals.  The 
outer  ring  contains  twelve  water-closets,  six  on 
each  side,  divided  by  brick  partitions  radiating 
from  the  centres  of  the  ellipse  ; space  is  pro- 
vided at  the  ends  for  four  additional  closets, 
should  they  be  required,  or  the  space  may  be 
otherwise  utilised,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  outer  ring  contains  also  two  rooms  for 
attendants,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  together  they  command  a view  of  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  structure.  The  corridor 
or  passage-way  is  3 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  gives 
access  to  the  water-closets  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  urinals  on  the  other  side,  and  passes 
completely  round  the  ellipse,  giving  a clear 
passage-way  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit. 
The  internal  dimensions  of  the  structure  are  as 
follow  Length  38  ft.  4 in.,  breadth  33  ft.  8 in. 
The  depth  from  the  street  paving  level  to  the 
floor  of  the  corridor  is  10  ft.  There  is  no 
external  evidence  of  the  structure  other  than  the 
entrance-steps  leading  to  it ; the  cast-iron  rail- 
ing which  heretofore  surrounded  the  base  of  the 
statue  is  retained  in  its  original  position,  and 
the  levels  of  the  pavements  are  unaltered.  The 
street  pavement  over  and  forming  the  roof  of 
the  structure  is  carried  by  three  rows  of  cast- 
iron  ornamental  columns,  which  carry  rolled 
iron  joists  filled  in  with  breeze  concrete,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  asphalte.  These 
columns  at  the  same  time  form  the  points  of 
sub-division  of  the  urinals.  The  structure  is 
lighted  by  prism  pavement-lights  let  into  cast- 
iron  frames  lying  outside  the  curb  of  the  rail- 
ings surrounding  the  base  of  the  statue,  and 
forming  also  the  footway  pavement,  and  is 
ventilated  by  perforated  iron  panels  and 
gratings  laid  at  the  pavement  level.  An 
elliptical  grating  forming  the  outer  border 
ventilates  the  water-closets,  and  the  gratings 
immediately  at  the  base  of  the  statue  inside 
the  railings  surrounding  it  ventilates  the  urinals. 
Ventilation  is  also  obtained  to  the  water- 
closets  by  open  fanlights  over  each  of  the 
doors  to  the  same.  The  closet  apparatus 
are  of  the  best  quality,  the  whole  basin 
and  trap  being  formed  in  one  piece  of 
white  porcelain.  The  seats  are  constructed 
of  hard  light-coloured  wood,  polished  and  put 
together  so  as  to  be  easily  removed  when  neces- 
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sary,  the  seats  are  hinged  with  brass  hinges,  and 
the  risers  made  movable.  The  urinals  in  the 
inner  ring  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  are 
formed  with  enamelled  slate  backs,  sides,  and  i 
divisions,  and  fitted  with  white  porcelain  lipped 
pans.  The  floor  of  the  standing-place  of  each  i 
urinal  is  of  slate,  dished  and  covered  with  a 
brass  grating,  with  a hinged  gully  and  trap  in 
the  centre.  The  drains  throughout  the  struc- : 
ture  are  to  be  inspected  and  kept  clear  by 
means  of  hinged  inspection  boxes,  man-holes 
and  covers,  and  have  ventilating-pipes  carried 
up  the  gas  standards  in  the  entrances.  The 
floors  throughout  of  the  closets  and  the 
passage-ways  are  asphalted.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  walls  are  faced  with  white  glazed  bricks  I 
with  coloured  borders  and  dado.  The  building 
is  from  the  design  of  Lieut.-Colonel  William 
Haywood,  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  City  Sewers.  The  builder  was  ' 
Mr.  Mark  Gentry,  contractor,  and  all  the  sani- , 
tary  fittings  were  supplied  by  Mr.  George : 
Jennings,  of  Stangate.  Adjoining  Whitfield 
Chapol,  in  the  Tottenham  Court-road,  is  a 
urinal  lately  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  William  Booth  Scott,  the  Chief  Surveyor 
to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  which  possessed': 
some  good  features.  It  is  of  enamelled  slate, 
and  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
iron  kind.  The  structure  has  been  erected  for 
the  Vestry  by  Mr.  George  Jennings. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION.  1 

The  Council  announce  that  the  following 
candidates,  whose  names  appear  in  alphabetical 
order,  have  passed  the  recent  Professional! 
Examinations  of  the  Institution  : — 


For  ike  Professional  Associateship 


Arthur  Joseph  Edwin 
Arch. 

John  Arnott. 

Cecil  Cautley  Baker. 
Edwin  Thomas  Beard. 
Harry  Blundell. 

Alfred  Virgoe  Buckland. 
Herbert  George  Coales. 
Marcus  E.  Collins. 

Alfred  Eiloart. 

William  Jacomb  Gibbon. 
Robert  Godfrey. 

Charles  Henry  Hebble- 
thwaite. 


George  Edward  Hilliard. 
William  Vincent  Jull.  2 
George  Arthur  Lanai 
downe. 

Charles  Ralph  Maddox.  J 
Arthur  John  Martin.  j 
Frank  Massie. 

Sydney  Perks. 

John  Rand. 

John  Moore  Sturgess. 
John  Henry  Tiffen. 

John  Watson,  jun. 

George  Arthur  Williams.1 
Sidney  Williams. 


For  the  Fellowship  : — 

Frank  Arthur  Bontor.  I James  Pain. 

Thomas  Arthur  Dixon.  Philip  Edward  Pilditch. 
Harold  Edward  Moore.  | Henry  John  Treadwell. 


DULWICH  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  FOUNDER. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Noble,  in  a recent  communication 
to  Notes  and  Queries,  says  : — “ In  his  carefully 
compiled  ‘ Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  and 
Muniments  of  Alleyn’s  College  of  God’s  Gift 
at  Dulwich,’  1881,  p.  xxiii,  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner,  of 
the  British  Museum,  gives  a brief  introductory 
account  of  the  earliest  purchases  made  by 
Edward  Alleyn  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell! 
and  traces  step  by  step  the  gradual  acquisition 
of  the  large  estate  which  was  subsequently  left 
for  the  support  of  that  noble  foundation  Dul- 
wich College.  ‘The  precise  date  of  Alleyn’s 
first  acquisition  of  property  in  the  manor  lias 
hitherto  been  a matter  of  doubt ; ’ but,  adds 
Mr.  Warner, — ‘It  is  now  ascertained  to  have 
been  October  1,  1605.  This  purchase,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a preliminary, 
in  order  to  clear  off  a mortgage  held  by  Sir 
Robert  Lee  since  1602,  and  it  was  followed,  on 
the  3rd  October,  by  articles  of  agreement  on 
the  part  of  Sir  F.  Calton  for  the  sale  of  the 
manor  itself  and  the  whole  of  his  estate,  except- 
ing the  Camberwell  advowson. 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  October  3,  1605, 
stated  by  Mr.  Blanch  in  his  ‘ Dulwich  College 
and  Edward  Alleyn,’  1877,  p.  59,  to  be  ‘the 
oldest  document  in  Dulwich  College  respecting 
the  purchase  of  the  manor  by  Alleyn,’  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  ‘ Catalogue,’  1881, 
to  be  missing.  His  precise  words  are,  1 The 
original  of  this  document  has  be.en  lost.’  Such 
being  the  case,  it  must  have  been  lost  be- 
tween the  year  1875,  when  it  was  in  the 
custody  of  Dr.  Carver,  the  master  of  the 
College,  and,  in  fact,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Blanch 
to  be  at  that  date  in  the  College,  and  1881, 
when  Mr.  Warner  compiled  the  ‘Catalogue.’ 
These  dates  are  important,  because  it  is  now 
my  pleasure  to  say  that  this  precious  MS. 
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is  recently  been  discovered — in  fact,  was 
Tered  for  sale  at  the  well-known  auction-room 
: Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson,  in  Leicester- 
juare,  on  March  5,  1885,  being  described  as — 

“ Lot  1,06'.  Agreement  for  the  leasing  of  lands  in  the 
anor  of  Dulwich  in  the  Countie  of  Surrey  between  Sir 
rancis  Carlton,  Knight,  and  Edward  Alleyn.  Dated 
•d  October,  1605.  3 pp.  folio.  Signed  by  both  parties.” 

; only  realised  at  the  auction  the  insignifi- 
int  sum  of  21.,  simply  because  many  persons 
Dubted  its  genuineness  ; and,  if  genuine,  why 
as  it  there  for  sale  ? An  explanation  is  cer- 
linly  required  ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by 
le  time  this  note  is  printed  the  MS.  has  been 
aposited  with  the  other  papers  at  the  College, 
t not,  then  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
> secure  it  before  it  again  becomes  a loss. 

When  I printed  my  ‘ Ramble  round  the 
yystal  Palace,’  in  1874,  I had  occasion  to  note 
iwn  many  curious  hitherto  unknown  facts  re- 
.ting  to  the  district.  Among  all  the  items 
tore  was  one  which  I think  is  now  worth 
(printing,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  funniest,  and 
3t  the  most  deplorable  evidence  we  have  of 
ie  way  the  English  people  sometimes  venerate 
ie  memory  of  ‘a  worthy  benefactor’  : — 

i“  1867,  March.  Mr.  Webb,  of  the  Half-Moon  Inn, 
lolwicli,  presented  the  College  with  the  original  grave- 
one  of  Edward  Alleyn,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
^served  by  himself  and  father  in  the  tea-gardens  at  the 
arof  the  inn.  I recollect  seeing  it  there.  It  is  now,  I 
iderstand,  ‘ buried  * among  other  odds  and  ends  in  the 
;llege  storehouse.” 

irhere  is  it  now,  in  18S5  ? The  ‘ Manor  House,’ 
e know,  was  destroyed  in  1880,  and  the  site  is 
pw  a building  estate.” 


(HE  FURNITURE  TRADES’  EXHIBITION. 
(The  fifth  annual  Furniture  Trades’  Exhibi- 
3n,  which  has  been  open  at  the  Agricultural 
all,  Islington,  for  the  past  fortnight,  has  been 
:ie  of  the  dreariest  of  the  many  dreary  exhibi- 
Dns  which  have  been  held  in  that  building 
luring  the  last  few  years.  The  large  amount  of 
noccupied  space  (notwithstanding  the  inclusion 
I several  exhibits  having  nothing  whatever  to 
?)  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  Exhibition), 
e scarcity  of  visitors,  and  the  generally 
irlorn  appearance  of  the  “show,”  go  to  con- 
fnce  us  more  strongly  than  ever  that  the 
ilania  for  yearly  exhibitions  in  particular 
j-oups  of  trades  has  almost  spent  itself.  As 
r believed  from  the  first  would  be  the  ca3e, 
has  been  found  impossible  to  maintain  the 
[terest  of  frequently-recurring  exhibitions  of 
isntical  character,  for  the  intervals  between 
!em  are  too  brief  to  allow  of  material  advance 
i improvement,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that 
[|  exhibition  after  exhibition  the  same  things 
[je  shown,  generally  by  the  same  exhibitors, 
/en  in  this  “age  of  exhibitions”  this  sort  of 
;ing  begins  to  pall  after  a time,  and  the 
ttesent  Furniture  Trades’  Exhibition  at 
dington  affords  evidence  that  the  public  and 
ijhibitors  alike  are  of  this  opinion,  for  the 
luitors  are  few  in  number,  and  there  is  a 
>arked  falling  off  in  the  roll  of  exhibitors. 
Kvertheless,  there  are  a few  good  things 
) be  seen  in  the  Exhibition.  Amongst 
ese  we  may  mention  some  chair-frames  ex- 
ffiited  by  Messrs.  G.  S.  Lucraft  & Son,  of 
ijty-road,  containing  some  excellent  inlaid 
>rk  in  brass  and  tortoiseshell.  The  design  of 
ese  inlaid  panels  is  of  a flowing  Renaissance 
ijaracter,  and  the  workmanship  throughout  is 
Exceedingly  good.  Messrs.  William  Woollams 
,,Co.,  of  High-street,  Marylebone,  have  a very 
bod  display  of  their  well-known  paperhangings, 
>j  good  design,  and  free  from  arsenic ; and 
i;ey  also  exhibit  specimens  of  a new  material 
r wall-decoration  named  “ Tergorine,”  which 
y texture  and  appearance  is  very  similar  to 
ither,  and  which  is  capable  of  treatment  in 
,y  way  in  which  real  leather  may  be  treated, 
le  material  is  worth  the  attention  of  archi- 
: its,  and  bids  fair  to  become  a serious  rival  to 
her  materials  now  in  the  market.  Messrs, 
iw  & Co.,  of  Benthall  Works,  near  Ironbridge, 
ow  a cabinet  and  dado  illustrating  the  appli- 
ition  of  faience  as  a material  for  inlaying 
rniture,  panelling,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Putney,  of 
'idge -place,  Harrow-road,  shows  his  “ Pavo- 
os  ” solid  wood  flooring,  of  which  we  have  on 
previous  occasion  spoken  in  terms  of  com- 
mdation.  By  its  use  architects  may  have 
1 13  satisfaction  of  materially  improving  the 
aracter  of  the  floors  of  the  houses  they 
■ Jet  without  any  very  serious  increase  of 
•it.  The  poorness  of  the  floors  in  the  vast 


majority  of  modern  houses  in  this  country  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  referred  to  in 
the  pages  of  the  Builder,  and  we  hope  that  the 
use  of  Mr.  Putney's  “ Pavodilos”  flooring  will 
help  to  effect  a very  desirable  improvement  in 
this  respect.  In  addition  to  its  better  appear- 
ance when  compared  with  the  ordinary  nailed 
and  too-often  gaping  floor- boards,  a solid  floor, 
such  as  Mr.  Putney  has  brought  forward,  has 
important  and  obvious  advantages  from  a sani- 
tary point  of  view.  Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  & Sons, 
of  Bermondsey,  show  some  very  excellent  work 
in  the  shape  of  turned  balusters,  newels,  and 
table  and  chair-legs  ; also  handrails,  &c.  Their 
“Board  School  Wood-block  Flooring”  is  also 
well  worth  attention.  Messrs.  W.  R.  Crow  & 
Sons,  of  Clerkenwell,  have  also  a good  display 
of  the  same  class  of  goods.  Messrs.  F.  Walton 
& Co.,  of  Berners-street,  have  a stand  showing 
the  now  well-known  capabilities  of-“  Lincrusta- 
Walton  ” as  a decorative  material.  Messrs. 
Henry  Bassant  & Son,  of  the  West  London 
Parquet  Works,  exhibit  some  good  specimens 
of  parquet  floors.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits 
include  Mr.  Renton  Gibbs’s  admirable  heating 
apparatus  for  buildings;  Messrs.  C.  Kite  & 
Company’s  excellent  ventilators  ; the  “ Glacier” 
window  decoration,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Perry 
& Co.  a3  a cheap  substitute  for  stained  glass ; 
cement  for  mending  broken  glass  and  china ; 
Ridge’s  food  for  infants;  and  some  other 
things  whose  claim  to  be  admitted  to  a “ furni- 
ture trades’  exhibition  ” has  apparently  been 
that  they  were  wanted  to  help  to  cover  the 
vacant  floor-space. 


THE  EASTERN  PEDIMENT  OF  THE 
PARTHENON. 

Sib, — It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the 
article * criticising  my  paper  on  the  Eastern 
Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  has  to  some  extent 
misunderstood  the  nature  of  my  work  and  the 
character  and  intention  of  my  paper.  Perhaps 
some  remarks  on  pp.  664  and  669  of  my  article 
ought  to  have  led  your  critic  to  consider  it  more 
than  possible  that,  “ for  anything  we  know,  Dr. 
Waldstein  may  have  such  instances  in  petto." 
But  I can  quite  see  that  the  writer  was  not 
obliged  to  wait  with  some  patience,  and  assume 
the  presence  of  such  arguments.  On  p.  669  of 
my  article  I refer  to  the  necessary  limits  of 
space  and  to  a note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paper  (“  It  is  chiefly  with  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  work  that  the  remarks  in  the  introduction  to 
this  paper  apply”).  This  introductory  note, 
which  might  perhaps  have  caused  the  critic  to 
wait,  had  unfortunately  to  be  omitted. 

The  article  was  written  at  the  desire  of  the 
editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  is  a 
popular  abstract  of  an  essay  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Pheidias.  This 
essay  has  been  in  print  for  several  years,  and 
had  to  be  reduced  by  more  than  one  half  to 
take  the  form  of  a magazine  article.  This 
reduction,  again,  I was  obliged  to  reduce  by 
more  than  one-third,  omitting  all  the  pieces 
justificatives. 

In  the  eighteen  pages  of  the  article  (a  com- 
paratively large  space  as  such  articles  go)  I 
was  led  merely  to  give  the  results  of  my  inves- 
tigations, which  appeared  to  the  editor  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  a portion  of  the  cultured 
public.  But  I admit  that  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  just  or  wise  tliuB  to 
give  only  the  results  of  scientific  investigation. 
On  this  point  I have  not  definitely  made  up  my 
mind,  and  I am  willing  to  learn  by  the  expe- 
rience which  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
criticism  on  this  paper  offers. 

For  the  pieces  justificatives  to  my  conclusions 
I can  only  refer  to  the  forthcoming  book, 
though  I cannot  be  certain  whether  I shall 
there  satisfy  my  critic.  I there  give  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  instances  I have  col- 
lected to  show  the  prevalence  of  the  personifi- 
cations of  nature  referred  to.  But  to  realise 
how  certain  similarities  necessarily  point  to 
some  relation  more  or  less  direct  in  monuments 
of  Classical  or  Medico  val  art  (nay,  I might  add, 
in  objects  of  nature),  it  is  essential  that  the 
student  should  have  followed  these  types 
through  the  mass  of  scattered  data,  and  should 
have  developed  in  himself  the  feeling  for  what 
are  criteria  of  similarity  and  difference,  the 
power  of  testing  importance  or  irrelevance  in 
the  coii :_„ce  of  phenomena.  And  though  I 
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give  what  I must  consider  a sufficient  number 
of  instances  to  prove  my  conclusions,  they  will 
only  have  adequate  weight  with  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  such  observation.  I have  often 
found  myself  unable  to  discover  important 
similarities  of  form  and  structure,  or  delicate 
difference  within  general  likeness  between 
objects  shown  me  under  a microscope,  evidently 
because  I was  not  trained  in  this  class  of  scien- 
tific observation.  In  matters  of  art  and  archce- 
ology,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  yet  been 
realised  that  efficient  observation  must  also  be 
studied  or  practised. 

There  are  two  points  in  which  the  statements 
in  the  criticism  are  misleading. 

(1)  The  writer  charges  me  with  my  neglect 
to  acknowledge  an  indebtedness  to  a previous 
authority,  namely,  to  Weber,  who,  in  1822, 
interpreted  one  of  the  two  figures  I call 
Thalassa  and  Gaia  as  Tbalassa.  On  p.  156 
of  my  book,  which  has  been  printed  off 
for  some  time,  I do  refer  to  Weber.  Weber’s 
articles,  quoted  at  second  and  third  hand  as 
Schorn’s  “ Ivunstblatt,”  1821,  have,  I venture 
to  believe,  rarely  been  seen  in  the  original. 
They  appeared  in  the  art-supplement  to  a daily 
paper  ( Morgenblatt  fur  Gebildete  Stdnde ),  which 
was  issued  at  Tubingen.  Along  with  many 
other  things  I was  obliged  to  omit  in  the 
article,  there  were  special  reasons  why  space 
could  not  be  given  to  Weber’s  interpretation, 
as  it  would  require  additional  explanation.  I 
could  in  no  way  regard  it  aB  a confirmation  or 
anticipation  of  my  view.  Weber  mistakes  the 
western  for  the  eastern  pediment,  considers  the 
subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  to  be  tho  strife 
between  Athene  and  Poseidon  for  the  Attic 
land,  and  accordingly  interprets  all  these  figures 
as  followers  of  Poseidon  : Rhode,  Amphitrite, 
and  Thalassa.  This  mere  guessing  at  Amphi- 
trite and  Thalassa  on  a mistaken  basis  surely 
required  no  mention  when  I was  briefly  giving 
my  interpretation  of  Thalassa  and  Gaia. 

I take  a very  conscientious  view  of  the  duty 
of  acknowledging  priority,  as  I also  regret 
deeply  and  shrink  from  discussions  concerning 
it.  To  avoid  such  discussion  I always  prefer  to 
sink  any  possible  claims  I might  have  to  abso- 
lute originality  where  any  doubt  might  be 
maintained.  But  the  remarks  of  my  critic 
incite  me  to  publish  facts  which  I should  other- 
wise have  never  published.  In  my  book  and  in 
the  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  I have 
throughout  acknowledged  my  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Brunn  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
general  cosmical  (not  “ topographical  ”)  con- 
ception of  the  scene  in  the  eastern  pediment. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I formed  my  view  of  the 
interpretation  of  Thalassa  and  Gaia  and  of  the 
general  conception  of  the  eastern  pediment 
while  a pupil  of  the  late  Professor  Stark  at 
Heidelberg  in  1873,  and  I expressed  my  views 
to  him,  and,  since  then,  to  many  others.  In 
1874  Brunn’ s completely  original  interpretation 
appeared,  and,  though  my  work  has  been  inde- 
pendent, I thought  it  undesirable  to  make 
assertion  of  this  fact,  and  have  given  full 
acknowledgment  to  his  published  work. 

2.  The  second  case  in  which  the  remarks  of 
my  critic  are  misleading  is  when  he  says  : — 
“ A little  lower  Dr.  Waldstein  does  cite  one 
actual  instance, — an  instance  already  very 
familiar  to  all  archasologists,  i.e.,  the  mountain- 
god  in  the  Esquiline  wall-painting,  representing 
the  landing  of  Odysseus  on  the  coast  of  the 
Lcestrygones.”  This  appears  to  imply  that  the 
analogy  between  this  mountain-god  and  the 
figure  from  the  Parthenon  has  already  been 
made.  This  is  untrue.  If  it  is  meant  to  imply 
that  I am  not  the  discoveror  of  these  mural 
paintings  it  is  meaningless.  If  it  implies  that 
these  wall  - paintings  are  exceptionally  well 
known  among  ancient  monuments,  or,  still 
more,  that  this  one  figure  is  very  familiar,  it 
is  erroneous.  In  any  case,  as  regards  my  com- 
parison of  two  monuments,  both  of  which  have 
been  published,  such  a remark  is  superfluous, 
and,  naturally  suggesting  the  first  possible 
meaning,  it  is  misleading. 

I would,  finally,  add  the  closing  passage  of 
the  Essay  in  the  book  to  indicate  the  spirit  in 
which  1 should  like  my  interpretation  to  be 
taken.  This  passage  I was  also  obliged  to  cut 
out  of  the  article  : — 

“ Much  harm  has  been  done  to  good  and  useful 
suggestions  in  that  they  have  been  overstated. 
Whoever  brings  forward  a new  theory  or  establishes 
a new  fact  becomes  so  enamoured  of  the  new 
aspect  disclosed  before  bis  eyes,  that  he  is  apt  to 
overstate  its  importance,  and  claims  to  complete 
acceptance.  The  result  is  that  others  are  stimulated 
to  opposition  by  the  element  of  excess  in  the  over- 
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statement,  and,  on  their  side  again,  are  earned  away 
by  opposition,  to  the  destruction  of  any  moderate 
or  modified  acknowledgment.  Thus  artificial  anti- 
theses and  parties  are  formed  with  purely  negative 
impulses  and  aims,  to  the  detriment  of  truth 
What  is  extreme  in  the  statement  as  well  as  in  tne 
denial  becomes  stereotyped,  and  the  normal  pro- 
gress towards  the  recognition  of  truth  is  suppressed 
until  the  violenee  of  opposing  forces  is  spent,  and 
time  has  so  far  erased  the  harshness  of  the  extreme 
view  as  to  allow  the  main  questions  to  become  again 
visible  in  their  true  importance  and  usefulness. 

In  offering  this  new  interpretation  of  the  two 
figures  from  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
I have  no  desire  to  bring  about  a similar  state  of 
discussion.  ,,  , 

Though  personally  I feel  that  this  is  the  most 
probable  of  interpretations,  I am  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  we  cannot  hope  to 
solve  the  question  conclusively  and  for  all  time. 
We  can  merely  hope  to  find  that  interpretation 
which,  from  the  nature  of  other  extant  monuments 
and  the  general  spirit  of  Greek  art  in  the  time  of 
Pheidias,  is  most  in  keeping  with  that  spirit,  and 
with  the  limited  amount  of  undoubted  data  which 
we  possess  concerning  that  individual  composition. 

While  writing  this  essay,  I have  not  held  before 
myself  the  probability  that  all  authorities  will  or 
must  straightway  relinquish  all  previous  notions,  and 
accept  my  explanation.  But  I have  felt  strongly 
that,  at  all  events,  this  view  is  one  which,  at  least, 
has  much  in  its  favour  ; that  it  is  one  without  which 
the  list  of  possible  interpretations  is  incomplete  ; 
and,  above  all,  that  it  will  explain  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  artist’s  work  itself,  both  in  composition 
and  in  detail  of  execution,  which  would  otherwise 
be  unexplained.  And  I hold  firmly  that,  of  all 
things  to  be  considered  by  the  interpreting  archae- 
ologist, the  recognisable  indications  of  the  artist  s 
work  by  means  of  his  peculiar  language,  is  of 
primary  importance. 

I believe,  therefore,  that  of  the  many  interpreta- 
tions offered,  this  is  one  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  one  which,  in  scientific  duty,  required  to  be 
published  when  recognised  by  the  archreologist.” 

Charles  Waldstein. 


ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE. 


Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  call  attention 
to  two  errors  that  crept  into  my  article  on  “ Style” 


last  week  [p.  644,  ante ] ? In  the  fifth  paragraph, 
“ initiated  ” should  obviously  have  been  “imitated.” 


I hope  that  it  is  equally  obvious  that  I did  not  wish 
to  speak  of  the  clergy  as  being  “deficient”  in 
matter  of  painting  and  sculpture, — the  word  should 
have  been  “deferential,”*  the  whole  gist  of  the 
article  being  that  they  should,  like  house-building 
clients,  dictate  their  requirements  to  us,  instead  of 
deferring  to  such  ancient  examples  as  wo  are  forced 
to  recommend,  for  want  of  fullor  instructions. 
Obedience  to  the  Prayer  Book  will,  of  course,  check 
the  introduction  of  any  radical  changes. 

Edward  J.  Tarver. 


burning  them.  Upon  this  I saw  three  other  firms  of 

potters  in  Lamboth,  namely,  Green  s,  Doulton  s,  and 
another  whose  name  I have  forgotten,  all  of  whom 
declined  the  order.  At  last  I called  on  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Prince’s-street,  Lambeth,  who  by  degrees 
manufactured  and  delivered  the  pipes.  Alter  that, 
all  tho  Lamboth  potters  began  to  make  them,  and, 
at  my  recommendation  and  porsuasxon,  architects 
and  builders  began  to  use  them  ; and  so  bricks  for 
house-drains  and  small  sewers  were  entirely  dis- 
carded, and  stoneware  pipes  were  used  instead. 
This  is  the  true  history  of  the  first  use  of  stoneware 
pipes  for  drains  and  sowers  in  the  metropolis. 

While  I am  writing  I may  as  well  record  the  fact 
that  a groat  advauce  towards  the  tubular  system  for 
house  drains  and  sewors  was  started  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cubitt  in  Belgravia.  With  half-round  tiles,  9 in. 
diameter,  and  H in-  thick,  which  wore  made  at  his 
brickworks  in  Kent,  he  formed  the  channels  and 
crowns  of  his  draius.  These  half-round  tiles  he 
solidly  surrounded  with  concrete,  and  bedded  and 
pointed  the  joints  thereof  with  cement,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  leakage  of  foul  liquids  and  gases  through 
them.  In  this  method  of  constructing  drains  we 
had  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  tubular 
system  of  drains.  Mr.  Cubitt  took  great  interest  in 
sanitary  improvements.  In  these  matters,  he  was 
far  ahead  of  many  of  the  architects  and  builders  of 
the  time.  I had  frequent  conversations  with  him 
on  the  excellency  of  his  drains,  and  on  tho  superior 
workmanship  of  the  sewers  he  put  dowD.  He  dis- 
cussed with  me  a plan  he  proposed  for  carrying 
main  drains  through  the  metropolis,  aud  down  to 
tho  sea,  for  intercepting  the  sewage  from  the 
Thames.  The  plan  of  separating  the  sewage  from 
tho  rainfall,  afterwards  called  the  separate-system, 
was  then  simmermg  in  my  mind.  Practical  experi- 
ence began  to  teach  me  that  it  was  a great  mistake 
to  combine  the  two  kinds  of  drainage  in  the  same 
channels.  I remember  he  favourably  entertained 
my  idea  as  to  tho  separate-system,  and  encouraged 
mo  to  systematise  and  propose  it.  When  I subse- 
quently did  this,  the  then  Royal  and  Railway 
Engineers  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  flatly 
opposed  and  burked  it.  The  great  engineer 
who  afterwards  made  up  and  carried  out  a main 
drainage  scheme,  worked  on  the  old  lines ; and 
hence  the  abominable  condition  the  Thames  has 
beeu  in  over  since.  When  the  Westminster  Com- 
mission in  1846  adopted  my  egg-shaped  sections 
of  sewers,  Mr.  Cubitt  was  the  first  to  apply  to  the 
Commissioners  for  leave  to  build  them  in  the 
squares,  roads,  and  streets  in  Pimlico.  He  built 
7,500  ft.  run  of  these  sowers  during  that  year,  and 
saved  thereby  over  1,800/.,  and  had  infinitely  better 
sewers  than  he  would  have  had  by  the  odd  system 
of  sewers  with  nearly  flat  bottoms  and  upright 
sides.  Mr.  Cubitt’s  drains  before  referred  to,  like 
all  his  works,  and  all  his  actions,  were  good  aud 
honest.  If  any  one  should  ever  write  the  “ Lives 
of  the  Builders,”  the  life  of  Thomas  Cubitt  would 
occupy  a most  interesting  and  worthy  place  among 
thorn.  John  Phillips. 


THE  TUBULAR  SYSTEM  OF  DRAINS 
AND  SEWERS. 


to  compete  for  this  distinction.  At  present  they 

give  the  minimum  study  in  order  to  pass.  Givei 
an  object  to  strive  for  in  the  shape  of  a good ■ 
prize  accompanied  by  a tangible  record  like  a 
medal, — which  one  can  show, — afid  you  will  nota 
only  give  a zest  to  those  preparing  for  examina-n 
tion,  but  you  will  increase  the  number  of  candi-c 
dates  for  the  degree. 

The  cost  would  be  trifling,  and  I do  not  think  that; 
another  occasion  Mr.  Cates  would  have  reason  to 


complain  of  the  lack  of  worthy  candidates.  ^ ^ 


COOKING  APPARATUS  FOR  LARGE  | 
INSTITUTIONS. 

SIR,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Crane’s  letter  in  your  lasb 
issue  [p.  672],  I cannot  understand  how  any  one  can, 
assert  that  the  escape  of  steam,  on  opening  the! 
cover  of  my  cooking  apparatus,  is  a defect.  This  is, 
of  course,  quite  natural,  and  Mr.  Crane  can  no  mor© 
avoid  this  than  I can  ; besides,  I only  contended' 
that  no  steam  escaped  during  the  process  of  cooking.) 
Further,  Mr.  Crane  says  that  cookmg  takes  fifty  pen 
cent,  longer  in  my  apparatus  than  by  the  ordinary 
method  ; this  is  also  a mistake,  for  I can  cook  just 
as  quickly  as  in  any  other  one  if  I employ  the  same 
temperature  as  used  by  others ; but  it  stands  to 
reason  that  if  I cook  at  a lower  temperature,  I must 
of  course  take  a longer  time.  Every  cook  knows' 
that  meat  cooked  slowly  is  more  palatable  and  more 
nourishing  than  when  it  is  cooked  quickly,  and  this! 
is  the  reason  for  my  preferring  this  method.  For 
instance,  a piece  of  meat  weighing  10  lb.  if  kept  at 
boiling-point,  is  thoroughly  cooked  in  two  hours, i 
i.e.,  120  minutes  ; therefore  it  takes  120  minutes  x 
100°  Celsius  = 12,000  minute-decrees  ; but  if  it  is 

cooked  at  80°  Cel.,  it  takes  — gQ-  = 150  minutes,! 

which  is  a very  simple  problem. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  meat  is  cooked  a! 
100°  Cel.  a great  deal  of  the  nutriment  is  lost. 

Carl  Becker.  _ . 

***  We  cannot  publish  any  more  letters  on  thisl 
subject. 


Column. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— XV. 

How  to  distinguish  the  lines  seen  from  those 
that  are  hidden  either  in  an  elevation  or  c 
plan. 

E have  said  that  in  representing  solids  is 
was  usual  to  dot  the  lines  hidden  by  the 
solid  itself.  We  are  supposed  to  loob 


THE  ASHPITEL  PRIZE. 


SlR, — The  origination  of  the  tubular  system  of 
drains  and  sewers  for  houses  aud  towns  [see 
page  636,  ante]  is  due  to  the  strong  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  in  his  Report 
on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Population  of  Great  Britain,  1842,  and  in  sub- 
sequent Reports  in  1844-45,  on  the  Health  of 
Towns.  But  the  first  to  practically  use  tubes  for 
such  purposes  in  the  metropolis  was  myself.  This 
was  while  I was  chief  Surveyor  of  the  Westminster 
Districts  of  Sewers.  In  1844,  or  1845,  when  most 
of  the  present  surveyors  were  in  their  infancy,  I 
wrote  articles,  which  appeared  in  the  Builder,  on 
the  great  defects  of  brick  drains,  and  recommend- 
ing stoneware  pipes  to  be  used  for  drains  instead. 
At  that  time  no  such  pipes  were  made  or  to  be  bad 
in  the  metropolis.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Thomas 
Peake,  of  Tunstall,  in  Staffordshire,  who  was  a 
manufacturer  of  terro-metallic  drain-pipes,  and  who 
had  read  my  articles  in  the  Builder,  informed  me 
that  he  had  opened  a depot  at  Macclesfield  Wharf, 
City  Basin,  London,  for  the  sale  of  his  pipes  and 
other  goods.  I thereupon  ordered  a large  quantity 
of  his  pipes,  which  I used  in  the  drains  and  sewers 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Westminster  Commis- 
sion. Previously  to  this  I had  used  some  butt- 
joint  flue-pipes  for  the  same  works.  Some  time 
after  I had  been  using  Mr.  Peake’s  pipes,  Mr.  Wm. 
Northew,  of  Lambeth,  brought  me  two  glazed 
stoneware  pipes,  9 in.  diameter,  and  2 ft.  long,  for 
my  inspection.  As  I understood  he  could  make 
and.  supply  these  pipes,  I reported  on  their  suit- 
ability and  superiority,  and  recommended  them  for 
adoption.  This  the  Commissioners  agreed  to,  and 
sanctioned  my  ordering  a large  quantity  of  them, 
6 in.,  9 in.,  and  12  in.  diameter.  I then  went  to 
Mr.  Northew,  who  told  me  he  could  not  execute  the 
order,  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  erect  new  shops 
for  making  and  drying  them,  and  new  kilns  for 


* The  word  in  Mr.  Tarver’s  MS  w 
the  printer  unfortunately  rendered  it  " 


i “ deferent,”  and 
sfieient." — Ed. 


Sir, — At  the  Institute  meeting,  held  on  tho  4th 
inst.,  Professor  Kerr  asked  “ Why  the  Ashpitel 
Prize  had  been  withheld  from  the  best  of  the  seven- 
teen candidates  who  had  passed  the  examination  for 
Associateship  during  1884.”  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  in 
replying,  “Expressed  regret  that  the  Council  for 
two  years  had  been  unable  to  recommend  any  candi- 
date as  worthy  of  being  honoured  by  this  distinction, 

— a distinction  which,  if  lightly  given,  would  dis- 
credit the  prize  itself.  It  is  the  most  distinguished 
honour  which  any  candidate  can  receive ; it  is  an 
honourable  distinction  which  should  not  be  lightly 
thought  of,  but  should  be  secured  by  a recipient 
worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  designated  in  the  list 
of  members  as  Ashpitel  Prizeman.” 

This  prize  was  instituted  about  1873,  and  it  has 
only  been  awarded  four  times  in  these  twelve  years, 
viz.  : — 

In  1873,  to  Hugh  Stannus. 

In  1877,  to  F.  T.  Baggallay. 

In  1879,  to  Bruce  John  Capel ; and 

In  1882,  to  Thomas  Purves  Marwick. 

The  prize  has  now  assumed  considerable  import- 
ance. It  is  given  to  the  candidate  “ who  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  most  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of 
Associate  held  during  each  year.”  It  is  thus  the 
most  important  prize  in  the  gift  of  the  Council.  The 
examination  for  the  Associate  degree  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  an  architect’s  training,  and  it 
follows  that  the  man  who  all  over  is  the  most 
distinguished  Associate  of  his  year  attains  a highly 
honourable  position  and  one  not  easily  gained. 

For  this  high  honour  the  Council  award  a prize  of 
books  valued  at  10/.,  while  for  essay  writing  they 
give  a medal  and  25/.  ; for  design,  a Soane  medallion 
and  50/.  ; and  for  sketching,  a medal  and  40/.  ! 
Medals  are  given  with  nearly  all  the  prizes  in  the 
gift  of  the  Institute, — the  Soane,  Grissell,  Pugin, 
and  Godwin  prizes,  as  well  as  those  for  essays  and 
measured  drawings.  I venture  to  affirm  that  the 
medal  is  the  most  popular  form  of  award  ; and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Council  the  propriety  of  adding 
a medal  to  the  Ashpitel  Prize. 

I am  perfectly  sure  that  candidates  going  up  for 


down  on  the  plan  from  above,  and  to  look  at  thfi, 
elevation  from  a position  in  front  of  it;  there) 
fore,  if  we  pierce  the  solid  by  a vertical  linei 
we  shall  see  on  the  plan  the  highest  point  o: 
penetration,  whereas  the  lowest  is  hidden.  Oi1 
the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the  solid  to  bi 
transpierced  by  a line  perpendicular  to  tht 
elevation,  the  point  of  penetration  which  is  is 
front  is  seen  on  the  elevation,  whereas  the  one 
that  is  behind  is  hidden. 

The  projection  of  an  object  limited  by  plant 
surfaces  is  made  up  of  the  projections  of  it 
arrises ; it  is  evident  that  these  projection! 
will  be  enclosed  by  a polygonal  figure  whicl 
will  form  the  outline  of  the  object,  this  outlinl 
separates  the  parts  that  are  seen  from  thosi 
that  are  hidden.  To  determine  which  are  th 
arrises  that  are  seen,  we  select  two  arrisei 
the  projections  of  which  cross  one  another,  an; 
we  then  find  out  which  of  the  two  is  seen 
when  this  is  done,  we  know  that  all  the  arrise 
connected  with  the  one  Been  will  be  also  see; 
up  to  the  outline  of  the  object,  the  others  wi 
be  hidden.  (See  fig.  77-) 


Fig.  77. 


Draw  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a triangula\ 
pyramid. 

Let  a,  h,  c,  d be  the  angles  of  the  pyramii 
we  join  them,  and  find  at  once  both  the  outlin 
ah  bA,  cA,  dh  and  av,  bu,  cu,  d • on  the  plan  ai 
elevation. 

On  the  plan  the  arrises  aA,  bA,  and  ch,  d cro 
one  another;  consulting  the  elevation,  we  fii 
that  cd  is  at  a higher  level  than  a b,  thereto 
we  conclude  that  c4  dh  is  seen  and  ah  b 


examination  would  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  | hidden.  On  the  elevation  the  arrises  a”  cv  ai 
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bv  dv  cross  one  another  ; consulting  the  plan,  we 
find  that  a c stands  in  front  of  d b,  therefore 
o"  c"  is  seen,  bv  dv  hidden.  (See  fig.  78.) 

Find  the  intersection  of  a plane  P with  a prism, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  parallelogram  1,  2,  3, 4. 

We  simply  make  an  auxiliary  elevation  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  PA,  and  then  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  intersection  will  all  fall  on  the  trace 
p«->,  we  have  only  to  deduct  therefrom  the  plan 
of  the  intersection  ah,  bh,  c*,  dh,  and  then  its 
elevation  a",  bv,  cv,  d".  (See  fig.  79.) 

Second  method  of  finding  the  intersection. — 
Instead  of  making  the  ordinary  projections  per- 
pendicular to  the  planes  of  elevation  and  plan, 
we  make  an  oblique  projection  of  both  the 
prism  and  the  plane  P,  the  projection  lines  being 
made  parallel  to  trace  P".  All  the  surface  of 
the  plane  P will  be  projected  on  PA,  and  there- 
fore its  intersection  with  the  prism  will  be  pro- 
jected on  PA ; we  deduce  therefrom  its  plan  and 
elevation  as  before,  remembering  that  the  eleva- 
tions or  the  projection  lines  are  parallel  to  P1’, 
and  their  plans  are  parallel  to  L T.  This 
system  of  using  oblique  projections  simplifies 
the  drawing,  as  seen  below  (fig.  80).  In  both 
these  diagrams  the  student  will  find  a great 
advantage  in  using  red  ink  for  the  auxiliary 
projections  to  distinguish  them  from  the  data 
of  the  problem.  We  have  indicated  the  oblique 
projection  of  the  prism  by  thinner  lines  than 
the  data,  and  marked  the  angles  by  small 
figures  without  signs. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Find  the  intersection  of  the  triangular  pyramid 
1,  2,  3,  4 by  the  prism  of  base  5,  6,  7,  8. 

We  begin  by  the  method  which  uses  oblique 
projections  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  prism,  as 
it  is  so  very  much  shorter  than  the  ordinary 
method  of  making  auxiliary  elevations  and 
plans.  The  base  of  the  prism  is,  of  course, 
the  oblique  projection  of  the  prism  itself. 
Where  it  cuts  the  oblique  projections  of  the 
arrises  of  the  pyramid  we  have  the  projections 
of  the  intersections  of  the  two  solids,  and  we 
can  deduct  therefrom  their  plans  and  elevations. 
There  are,  of  course,  two  intersections  in  the 
surface  of  the  pyramid,  the  one  where  the 
prism  enters,  the  other  where  it  comes  out  of 
the  pyramid;  1',  21,  31,  41,  marked  with  thin 
lines,  is  the  oblique  projection  of  the  pyramid. 
The  point,  of  which  the  projections  a1,  ah,  av  are 
marked,  is  a point  of  the  intersection ; the  points 
b and  c serve  only  to  find  the  intersections  of 
the  sides  of  the  prism  with  the  sides  of  the 
pyramid.  (See  fig.  81.) 

By  changing  the  plan  so  as  to  get  it  parallel 
to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid,  and  turning 
down  the  three  other  faces,  we  could  obtain  the 
pattern  for  constructing  the  pyramid  out  of  a 
sheet  of  cardboard,  and  also  for  cutting  out 
thereon  the  openings  for  the  penetration  of  the 
prism.  The  cardboard  pattern  of  a triangular 
pyramid  is  like  fig.  82.  The  students  are 
advised  to  draw  the  fig.  81  on  a larger  scale, 
and  construct  it  in  cardboard.  In  fig.  82  the 
parts  shaded  are  those  that  are  cut  out  by  the 
penetration  of  the  prism;  2',  2'1,  2“'  are  the 
different  positions  of  angle  2 when  turned  down 
on  each  face. 

The  ordinary  method  of  solving  this  problem 
is  by  making  a plan  on  a plane  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  prism.  For  this,  wc  first 
have  to  make  an  auxiliary  elevation  on  L1  T1, 
parallel  to  the  prism,  then  make  an  auxiliary 
plan  on  L"  Tn,  perpendicular  to  the  arrises 
of  the  prism.  In  this  last  plan  the  inter- 
section of  the  projection  of  the  prism  and 
the  projection  of  the  pyramid  gives  us  the  plans 
of  the  intersections  required,  but  we  have  to 
deduce  therefrom  their  original  elevations  and 
plans  by  working  backwards  first  their  auxiliary 
elevation,  L>  T1,  then  their  real  plan,  then  lastly 
the  elevation,  as  in  fig.  83.  To  avoid  crowding 
we  have  in  fig.  83  drawn  the  elevation  of  only 
one  of  the  arrises  of  the  prism,  and  the  plan  of 
the  arris  used  as  L1  T1. 


Kensington. — Two  Munich  stained-glass  win- 
dows have  just  been  erected  in  the  south 
transept  of  St.  Mary’s,  Boltons,  Kensington. 
The  subjects  are  Ruth  and  Boaz,  and  Christ 
blessing  Little  Children  respectively.  These 
windows,  as  well  as  the  other  two  already  in 
the  church,  are  the  works  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & 
Co. 

Farnworth. — The  parish  church  of  St.  John, 
Farnworth-with-Kearsley,  near  Bolton,  has  just 
been  provided  with  a memorial  stained-glass 
window  in  two  lights,  erected  by  Dr.  Kershaw, 
of  Farnworth,  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
wife.  The  subjects  represented  are,  “ Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children,”  and  “ The  Baptism  of 
our  Saviour.”  The  window,  which  is  placed 
over  the  baptistery,  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Burlison  & G-rylls,  of  London. 

Newchureh. — A two-light  Munich  stained- 
glass  window  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
parish  church  of  Newchurcli,  Rossendale.  The 
subjects  represented  are  “ St.  Elizabeth  teach- 
ing St.  John,”  and  “ Giving  Alms.”  The  work 
has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co. 

Blairgowrie. — A stained-glass  window  has 
recently  been  erected  in  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Blairgowrie,  representing  the  Presentation  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Temple.  The  work  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  Warrington  & 
Co.,  of  Fitzroy-square,  London. 

Kensington. — A Munich  window  representing 
Charity  has  just  been  erected  in  the  south 
transept  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Cranley- 
gardens,  Kensington.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  C. 
Dalrymple,  M.P.,  the  inscription  at  the  foot 
recording  the  fact  that  it  has  been  placed  to 
the  memory  of  Alice  Mary  Dalrymple,  Sept.  2nd, 
1884.  The  work  is  by  Mayer  & Co. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1,901,  Dwarf  Window-blinds.  W.  Kay. 

A solution  of  fluorescene  or  aniline  in  a gelatinous 


Perspective  Demonstrator. — 5,437,  A.  Link,  Prf , 
venting  the  Formation  of  Ice  and  other  Atmcll 
spheric  PrecipitatioLs  upon  Windows. — 5,442,  1 ! 
Ransome,  Manufacture  of  Cement. 

May  4. — 5,456,  C.  Chapman,  Improvements  k: 
Apparatus  for  Boring  Wells. 

May  5. — 5,497,  J.  Akeroyd,  Improvements  if1, 
Cooking-ranges,  &c.—  5,506,  R.  Heap,  Improve! 
ments  in  Water-closet  Seats. — 5,529,  W.  Itichelt 
Improvements  in  Combination  Cabinets,  &c.— 5,53f| 
J.  Allen  and  J.  Ramsay,  Improvements  in  Cooking 
and  Heating  Stoves.— 5,537,  G.  Halbach,  Improve^ 
ments  in  Bow  Saws. — 5,555,  J.  Jones,  Folding  qt 
Adjustable  Bench  or  Seat. 

May  6.-5,568,  H.  Fiske,  Pavements,  Facinpo 
blocks,  &c. — 5,570,  G.  Budd,  Apparatus  for  Ornrl 
mental  Turning  and  Shaping. — 5,579,  A.  Diss  an;e 
H.  Goodey,  Construction  of  Fireproof  Hearths  anil! 
other  Parts  of  Buildings. 

May  7. — 5,629,  A.  Seggie,  Machines  for  Grindinjii 
Polishing,  Graining,  and  Preparing  Stones. — 5,63ij 
M.  Wallace,  Combined  Ventilating  and  Flap  ValvJ 
or  Chimney-door  for  Kitcheners,  &c. — 5,636,  { 
Coombs,  Mechanical  Door-check. — 5,639,  R.  Hodgtli. 
and  F.  Lilley,  Adjusting  Door-knobs  to  Spindles. 
5,644,  T.  Constantine,  Improvements  in  Movab'4 
Bottom  Grates  of  Ranges  and  Stoves,  and  Appliance* 
for  operating  same. — 5,661,  J.  Horne,  Apparatus 
for  Warming  Houses  and  other  Buildings.— 5, 66.‘j 
L.  Wesp,  Improved  Heating  Apparatus. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED.  , 

2,731,  E.  Deacon,  Locks  for  Doors,  &c. — 2,78.74 
J.  Willis,  Improvements  in  Picks,  Hammers,  ar:f 
similar  Tools. — 2,859,  L.  Bickley  and  J.  Winn,  Ini 
proved  Paint  Brush.  -3,780,  R.  Pyne,^ Fasteners  f«t 


Sashes,  Casements,  Doors,  &c.  —4,209,  F.  Ilended 
son,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c.-i 


A Medallion  Portrait  of  the  late  Peter 
Squire  will  be  unveiled  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells, 
bart.,  F.R.C.S.,  at  the  House  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  Blooms- 
bury-square,  on  Wednesday,  May  20th,  at  four 
p.m.  Mr.  Squire  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
tne  Society  in  1842,  was  thrice  elected  Presi- 
dent of  it,  and  was  its  Examiner  in  Botany  for 
twenty-seven  years.  He  was  Chemist  in  Ordi- 
nary  to  her  Majesty  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Squire 

WldeIy'ktl0Wn  “ComPanion  to  the 
•British  I harmacopceia.” 


medium  is  treated  with  boroglyceride  or  other 
antiseptic  substance,  and  in  a film  on  a sheet,  or 
between  two  sheets  of  glass,  which  may  then  be 
used  for  dwarf  blinds  or  analogous  purposes. 

686,  Device  to  Prevent  Rattling  of  Sashes. 
A.  B.  Johnson. 

A small  lever  is  pivoted  at  each  side  of  the  sash 
by  a screw  to  the  inner  head.  The  short  end  is 
made  eccentric,  and  is  heavier  than  the  long  end, 
so  that  when  the  sashes  are  open  the  lever  hangs 
vertically,  but  by  pulling  the  long  end  forward  the 
eccentric  end  is  pressed  against  the  plate,  keeping 
the  meeting -bars  together,  and  preventing  the 
rattling  of  sashes. 

11,108,  Artificial  Asphalt.  F.  Bosshardt. 

Natural  or  artificial  stones,  ores,  earth,  sand, 
powdered  glass,  wood  or  paper  substances,  are 
powdered,  mixed  mechanically  with  pure  bitumen, 
sprinkling  the  mixture  if  necessary  with  petroleum, 
and  warmed  in  a rotating  vessel. 

13,075,  Casement  Window-frames.  J.  Elsley. 

The  fixed  and  swing  frames  are  made  of  metal, 
rolled  to  an  E section.  One  of  the  frames  is  fixed 
in  the  stonework,  and  the  swing  frame  fits  close  to 
it  by  two  rebate  joints,  being  flush  at  front  aud 
back,  and  leaving  a space  between.  In  some  cases 
two  ribs  may  project,  so  as  to  bear  alone  against 
the  stonework,  and  the  space  between  the  frame 
may  be  narrowed.  The  swing  frame  is  hung  by 
pivots  taking  into  sockets  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
fixed  frame. 

4,577,  Portable  Gas  Lamp.  J.  E.  Kelby. 

A bracket  or  brackets  are  fitted  with  the  usual 
cocks,  burners,  and  shades,  which  are  attached  to 
a sliding  piece  on  a vertical  rod  upon  a stand.  The 
sliding  piece  is  pierced  by  a curved  tube  for  supply- 
ing gas  to  the  brackets,  and  is  fixed  at  any  required 
height  by  the  thumb-screw.  The  lamp  is  connected 
to  an  ordinary  gas-bracket  or  chandelier  by  a flexible 
tube  and  metal  coupling.  The  coupling  screws  into 
the  place  of  the  burner,  or  over  the  screw  made  for 
carrying  the  globe  holder  or  gallery. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  1. — 5,369,  W.  Rigby,  Appliance  for  Opening, 
Closing,  and  Fastening  Mill,  Factory,  Warehouse, 
and  other  Windows,  and  retaining  same  in  any 
desired  position. — 5,374,  G.  Garrett,  Machinery  for 
Sharpening  Circular  Saws.— 5,377,  A.  Adams, 
Improvements  in  Venetian  Blinds.— 5,384,  J.  Evans, 
Union  Joints  for  Pipes,  &c.— 5,403,  A.  Rollason, 
Pipe  Couplings  and  Connexions. 

May  2.-5,414,  A.  Paice,  Expanding  Writing 
Cabinet. — 5,420,  C.  Falkenstein,  Combined  Electric 
Bell-push  and  Incandescent  Lamp-holder  and  Switch. 
— 5,423,  E.  De  Pass,  Improvements  in  Gutters  and 
means  for  connecting  same. — 5,432,  R.  Elmore, 


4,294,  P.  Jensen,  Improved  Arch  or  Span  Bricks  (4 
Blocks.  — 4,398,  C.  Murray,  Apparatus  for  MakirJ 
Bricks,  &c.  — 4,429,  T.  Redman,  Fixing  Sun-burner, 
or  Ceiling  Lights. — 4,469,  B.  Hewetson,  Securing 
Slates  used  to  repair  damaged  Slates  on  Roofs.-* 
4,521,  li.  Yuli,  Water-waste  Preventer.— 4,614,  1,1 
Clark,  Bolts  or  Fasteners  for  Doors,  Shutters,  &c.-(, 
4,736,  A.  Squire,  Improvements  in  Venetian  or  Lat.‘ 
Blinds.— 14,463,  E.  Stacey,  After-flush  Apparatuj 
for  Water-waste  Preventing  Cisterns. — 4,154,  J 
Best,  Improvements  in  Chandeliers.  — 4,247,  ( 
Crowe  and  W.  James,  Cisterns  or  Flushing  Appp 
ratus  for  Water-closets. — 4,486,  E.  Ormerod,  Appi, 
ratus  fur  the  production  of  Paving  Slabs,  Blockij 
Sinks,  Roofing  Tiles,  &c.,  in  Concrete,  Terra-cottJ 
&c.— 4,668,  W.  Wilson,  Ornamenting  Wall  ail 


other  Papers. — 4,681,  J.  Barwick,  Ventilating  Fiji; 
and  Cap. — 4,721,  J.  Fell,  Pneumatic  Door  Checl 


Spring. — 4,726,  R.  Jones,  Window  Sash  Fastener. n 
4,819,  J.  Baker,  Disinfecting  and  Deodorising  Appg 
ratus  for  Water-closets. — 4,926,  G.  Wells,  Wata' 
closets  and  Appliances  for  same. — 5,004,  W.  Lak? 
Preservation  of  Wood  for  Paving  Purposes.  — 5, 02c 
J.  Smith,  Improvements  in  Stench  Traps. — 5,04< 
T.  Howie,  Ventilating  Rooms  or  Buildings. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tico  months. 

7,268,  J.  Thomasson,  Improvements  in  Vent' 
lators.— 10,105,  A.  Clark,  Improved  Attachment  fti 
Squares  for  Builders’ and  Joiners’ LTse. — 10,125,11 
Jagger,  Slow- combustion  Stoves.— -2,453,  G.  J.  ai 
S.  T.  Messenger,  Improvements  in  Ventilators  art 
Chimney  Cowls. — 4,078,  H.  Gilchrist  and  C.  Be  - 
lamy,  Construction  of  Gas  Pliers  and  Tongs.-^ 
7,864,  C.  Inwood,  Improved  Apparatus  for  Vent 
lating  and  Heating  by  Air. — 406,  M.  Macleod,  Laf 
ing  Asphalte  Roads,  Pavements,  Roofs,  &c. — 1,87  ' 
A.  Putney,  Improvements  in  Wood  Flooring.-f 
3,875,  H.  Ibbotson,  Opening  and  Closing  Sa£ 
Windows  of  any  description. — 4,243,  H.  Allisoi: 
Improvements  in  Burglar  Alarms. — 4,297,  H.  Lak; 
Locks  for  Fastening  Doors,  &c. 


MEETINGS. 


Batubday,  Mat  10. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  Chela- 
Old  Church,  and  other  churches  in  Chelsea,  under  ti 
guidance  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A.  3.30  p.m. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  o- 
Surveyors. — Midland  Counties  District  Meeting  at  Nottillj 
ham.  11  a.m.  _ ; 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association— V isit  to  Abe 
dour. 

Monday,  Mat  18. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  Alexano 
Graham  will  read  a paper  entitled  “ Remains  of  the  Rom.* 
Occupation  in  North  Africa,  with  special  reference  .i 
Algeria.”  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — DiscusBion  on  Mr.  \ 
Mathews’s  paper  on  “ The  Influence  of  Taxation  up 
Rent.”  8 p.m. 

Victoria  Institute.— Dr.  M.  Eells  “On  the  ResultBi 
Archaeological  Research  in  North  America.”  8 p.m 

University  College.—  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  on  '* 
Numismatics.”  V.  4 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute.—  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Genee 
Meeting : President’s  Valedictory  Address.  8.30  p.m.  i 


“Gref 


Tubsday,  Mat  19. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (1).— Discussion  of  > 
A.  M.  Thompson's  paper  on  the  Signalling  of  b 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  ; (2,  time  permittni 
Papers  on  Steam-engine  Indicators  and  Indicator  Di 
grams,  by  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  and  Mr.  A.  J 
Brightmore.  8 p.m. 
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listical  Society. — Mr.  A.  K.  Connell  on  “Indian 
ays  and  Wheat  Trade.”  7.45  p.m. 
mingham  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  O.  Essex, 
Breweries.”  7.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Mat  20. 

tish  Archceological  Association. — Mr.  Thomas  Blashill 
die  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Dore.”  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Fryer 
Donnish  Crosses."  8 pm. 

'.Iders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
iary  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

ial  Meteorological  Society.  — Papers  on  " Wind 
ities  and  their  Measurement,”  by  Lieut.* Col.  H.  8. 
it  and  Dr.  W.  Koppen.  7 p.m. 
iety  of  Arts.  — Professor  James  Dewar  on  “The 
•ican  Oil  and  Gas-fields.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  21. 

iety  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — Mr. 
Storey,  A. R. A.,  on  “ Footprints  of  the  Beautiful.” 

'/a/  Archceological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison 
Chevron  Beads  and  Blue  Bugles  from  Peruvian 
ss.”  (2)  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne  on  “‘Scandinavian' 
Danish ' Sculptured  Stones  found  in  London,  and  their 
ng  on  supposed  ‘Scandinavian’  or  ‘ Danish’ Origin 
ler  English  Sculptured  Stones.”  4 p.m. 
iety  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 
ndee  Institute  of  Architecture.  — Mr.  J.  G.  H. 
Her  on  “ Art-Work  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 


RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 

May  4. 

By  J.  & R.  Kemp  & Co. 
ington— 140  and  142,  Praed-street,  36  years, 

Tound-rent,  10/ £1,9 

By  Thomas  Wakefield. 
jton — 10  and  11,  Barford-street,  64  years, 

Tound-rent  10/ 6 

house,  Ropemaker’s-fields — A plot  of  freehold 

and  315 

cross— 129,  Woodpecker  - road,  76  years, 

yound-rent  6/.  10s 

By  Mullbtt,  Bookbb,  & Co. 
b Park— 60,  Great  Cumberland-street,  19  years, 

io  ground-rent 2,350 

; Portland-street—  61,  Bolsover-street,  17  years, 

round-rent  13/.  13s 

>n-road— An  improved  rent  of  108/.  a year, 

wm  17  years 

nst on-square— Ground- rente  of  120/.  a year, 

erm  24  years 1,430 

mud-rents  of  60/.  a year,  term  22  years  515 

mod-rents  of  100/.  a year,  term  22  years 1,045 

May  5. 

By  Messrs.  Leagb. 

[on— Ground-rents  of  4f/.  a year,  reversion  in 

16  years  1,000 

By  Towebs,  Williamson,  & Ellis. 

(water—  9,  Durham-terrace,  64  years,  ground- 

I'ent  10/ 1,020 

By  Dbiveb  & Co. 

ington — A plot  of  land,  area  9,000  ft.  freehold  16,000 
By  Reynolds  & Eason. 
ir  Clapton— 1 to  5,  Northwold-road,  75  years, 
Tound-rent  16/ 

0 12,  Northwold-road,  76  years,  ground-rent 

8/ 1,750 

By  Fledbbt  & Son. 

-green— The  residences  “Southdene”  and 

■ghclere,”  94  years,  ground-rent  12/ 

Iham-viUas,  96  years,  ground-rent  6/.  6s.  ... 

By  Gbobge  Gouldsmith,  Son,  & Co. 
iiravia— 13,  Wilton-crescent,  39  years,  ground- 

: ent  3/.  6s 5,450 

i j 5,  Chester-place, 39  years,  ground-rent  25/....  9,3-10 

1 and  12,  Chester-square,  39  years,  groum 

•lent  6/ 6,010 

t Wilton-crescent,  with  stabling, 39  years,  ground- 

l ent  6/ 4,220 

'/proved  ground-rents  of  138/.  a year,  term  39 

‘rears  3,210 

Debenham,  Tbwson,  Fabmbb,  & Bbidgewateb. 
>jig  Dean— 1 to  8,  Felbrigg-villas,  freehold  3,7< 

[Hind-rents  of  10/.  a year,  reversion  in  70  years  3' 

> 8,  Minton-villas,  copyhold 2 8! 

!)  3,  Singapore  villas,  copyhold  

Bpyhold  ground-rent  of  12/.  a year,  reversion 

|9  years  

ilg-green— “ Price  Cottage,”  and  three  other 

Jtottages,  freehold 

Mary’s-road— Three  freehold  houses  with 

shops  1,910 

'g — The  residence  called  “Howard  House," 


1,740 


litford— 3 1 and  35,  Hamilton-road,  freehold, 
amersmith— 15  and  17,  Brook-greeu-road,  copy- 

. old 3,000 

u Brook-green-road,  copyhold 350 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Wball. 

-ord— 153  and  165,  High-street,  and  a plot  of 

and,  freehold  1,425 

1 ey,  AJdenham-road — Two  freehold  residences  1,250 

May  6. 

By  White,  Berby,  & Taylor.' 

iea— 18  and  19,  South  Parade,  freehold  2,410 

By  Rushwobth  & Stevens. 
ury,  near—"  Bodicote  House,”  and  33a.  Ir. 

3p.,  freehold  11,000 

ihn’s  Wood,Clifton-hill— “ The  Carlton  Mews," 

i .7  years,  ground-rent  2/ 2,120 

n,  BenhUl  Wood-road — “Percy  House,”  80 

ears,  ground-rent  12/ 

falvern  House,”  term  80  years,  ground-rent 


.21. 


) years,  ground-rent 


420 


By  Hahman  & Matthews. 
ham-rye, Barry-road — ‘ ‘ Myrtle”  and  “Barossa* 

,illas,  91  years,  ground-rent  71.  7s 94fj 

May  7. 

By  G.  A.  Bickebton. 
orth — “ Syon  Lodge,”  and  3 acres,  copyhold 

nd  freehold  

-house— 298,  Burdett-road,  76  years,  ground- 


ed 8/. 


445 


By  Nbwbon  & Harding. 

Hoxton— 38,  Allerton-street,  23  years,  ground-rent 

3/.  10s £120 

Mile  End-road — Freehold  rental  of  43/.  a year,  re- 
version in  14  years  1,220 

One-fourth  share  of  Nos.  442  to  452  even,  Mile 

end-road,  freehold  43 

Bamsbury — 27,  Arundel-square,  freehold 9'jO 

By  J.  & W.  Johnson  & Co. 

Hackney— 63,  Pritchard’s-road,  48  years,  ground- 

rent  3/.  10s 335 

By  Bean,  Burnett,  & Eldbidge. 
Peckham-road — 11,  The  Terrace,  long  leasehold  ...  760 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 
Uxbridge — The  freehold  residence,  “ The  Vine- 
yard ” 1,900 

A plot  of  land,  opposite 405 

Bramshot,  Surrey— An  enclosure  of  freehold  land, 

2l1a.  2r.  6p 400 

Barnsbury-square— No.  9,  term  23  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 550 

Battersea  Park-road— A plot  of  freehold  land 790 

By  Pbotherob  & Mobbis. 

Leytonstone — A plot  of  freehold  land 6C0 

May  8. 

By  Jones,  Lang,  & Co. 

City — 78,  Mansell-street,  freehold 2,000 

By  Collett  & Collett. 

Notting-hill — 37,  Lancaster- road,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  10/ 700 

By  Baker  & Sons. 

Tufnell  Park -road — Nos.  164  and  166,  term  82  years, 

ground-rent  14/ 800 

Harrow — A plot  of  freehold  land 36 

Pinner-road,  seven  plots  of  freehold  land 237 

1 and  2,  Gothic-villas ; and  a plot  of  land,  89  years, 
ground-rent  7/ 200 


Ultsctllmua. 

Building  and  Sanitary  Work  at  Wal- 
tliamstow. — The  annual  report  of  the  Surveyor 
(Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram)  to  the  Walthamstow  Local 
Board,  for  the  year  ending  March  25th,  1885, 
say 8 that  during  the  past  twelve  months  there 
has  been  a perceptible  diminution  in  the  number 
of  houses  being  erected,  in  the  formation  of 
new  streets,  and  in  the  laying  out  of  new 
estates,  compared  with  that  of  a year  or  two 
ago.  153  plans  have  been  received  for  the 
proposed  building  of  519  dwelling-houses,  two 
churches,  two  corrugated  iron  buildings,  and 
fifteen  stables  and  sheds,  and  including  also 
additions  and  alterations  to  twenty-two  build- 
ings, and  fourteen  plans  for  new  drains.  There 
have  also  been  seven  plans  received  for  the 
construction  of  new  streets.  Over  4-00  houses 
and  one  Board  school,  two  churches,  and  two 
corrugated  iron  rooms,  have  been  built  or  in 
process  of  erection,  of  which  about  fifty-six 
have  been  erected  in  districts  where  there  is  no 
system  of  sewers,  thereby  necessitating  the 
construction  of  cesspools ; of  these  48  houses 
have  been  erected  in  the  low-level  district,  west 
of  St.  James’s-streetand  Black  Horse-lane,  but 
these  are  not  all  inhabited.  The  length  of  new 
streets  formed  on  private  estates  is  about  one 
mile,  one  furlong ; and  about  2i  miles  of  soil 
and  surface-water  sewers  have  been  constructed. 
The  works  executed  by  the  Board  comprise  the 
following,  viz. : — New  sewers,  in  Union  and 
Prospect  roads,  and  the  alteration  to  the  syphon 
in  the  northern  main  sewer ; the  widening  of 
Clay-street,  west  of  Greenleaf-lane ; over  6£ 
miles  of  footpaths  in  the  principal  streets  have 
been  paved  with  asphaltic  tar  paving,  and  about 
2 miles  3 furlongs  of  kerb  have  been  laid  in  the 
public  roads  ; some  2 miles  5 furlongs  in  length 
in  main  roads,  and  1^  mile  in  length  of  other 
roads  have  been  reconstructed  with  granite,  by 
means  of  a special  loan  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Obituary. — Mr.  Charles  Moreing,  who  died  at 
his  residence,  37,  Spring-gardens,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  at  the  age  of  75,  was  probably  but  little 
known  to  the  present  generation,  but  he  enjoyed 
years  ago  an  extensive  practice  and  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune.  His  most  important  work 
was  Ingress  Abbey,  near  Greenhithe,  for  the 
late  Alderman  Harmer,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Weekly  Dispatch,  who  expended  upwards  of 
120,000Z.  upon  the  building,  which  forms  a 
prominent  object  in  the  landscape  seen  from 
the  river.  He  also  designed  Messrs.  Swan  & 
Edgar’s  shop-front  at  the  corner  of  Regent- 
street  and  Piccadilly-circus.  Mr.  Moreing  had 
resided  for  the  last  few  years  at  Hastings, 
he  having  taken  over  from  the  mortgagees  the 
site  of  Warrior-square,  upon  which  large  sums 
had  been  expended,  at  first  without  any  pro- 
fitable result,  but  which  eventually  became  a 
very  lucrative  investment.  Mr.  Moreing  was 
unmarried,  and,  although  he  had  for  some  time 
past  withdrawn  from  the  active  pursuit  of  his 
profession,  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to 
business  up  to  the  last. 


New  Fever  Hospital,  Coventry.—  Th& 

new  permanent  hospital,  which  the  Corporation 
are  providing  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases,  is  rapidly  approaching  com* 
pletion, — indeed,  it  is  practically  finished,  and 
might  be  made  ready  for  occupation  in  a fort- 
night. The  9ite  has  a frontage  to  the  Stoney 
Stanton-road,  and  adjoins  the  Coventry  and 
Warwickshire  Hospital  estate.  The  buildings- 
comprise  four  detached  blocks  ; the  front  build- 
ing, which  is  260  ft.  from  the  road,  is  intended 
for  the  administrative  department,  and  is  of 
two  stories,  consisting  of  a surgery,  14-  ft.  by 
13  ft. ; a room  of  the  same  size  for  the  matron  y 
stores  and  kitchen;  four  bed-rooms,  scullery, 
larder,  and  other  accommodation.  The  next 
block,  on  the  south  side,  330  ft.  from  the  road, 
is  for  scarlet  fever  patients,  and  consists  of  two 
wards,  one  for  six  beds  and  another  for  four 
beds,  nurse’s  room  overlooking  the  wards,  and 
a bath-room.  On  the  opposite  or  north  side,  at 
a distance  of  119  ft.,  is  a hospital  of  similar  size 
for  small-pox  patients.  The  fourth  side  of  the 
square,  on  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect 
a supplementary  block  for  paying  patients,  is. 
left  open.  The  total  accommodation  will  be  for 
twenty  patients.  The  architects  are  Mr.  E.  J. 
Purnell,  City  Surveyor,  and  Messrs.  G.  & I- 
Steane,  Little  Park-street,  the  drainage  bemg 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Purnell.  The  gas- 
fittings  are  by  Mr.  Hodson,  of  Coventry,  and 
made  to  special  design.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Mayo,  builder,  Coventry,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  works  Mr.  George  Dalton.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  which  is  upwards  of  4,OOOZ.,  will 
be  defrayed  by  loan,  to  be  paid  off  in  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  David  Brandon,  F.S.A.,  and  the 
Institute  of  Architects. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  regret  was 
expressed  at  Mr.  David  Brandon’s  resignation 
of  the  office  of  Vice-President.  Mr.  Octavius 
Hansard,  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee, 
remarked  that  Mr.  Brandon  had  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  had 
taken  special  interest  in  the  financial  prospects 
of  the  Institute.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Hansard,, 
dated  May  2,  Mr.  Brandon  wrote  : — 

“ As  it  is  apparent  that  the  expenditure  will  be  greater 
next  year  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of 
the  library  catalogue,  and  as  I am  desirous  of  preventing, 
as  fur  as  possible,  the  necessity  which  I fear  will  arise  for' 
selling-out  part  of  the  funded  property  of  the  Institute, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  a result  which  would  be  very 
undesirable,  I shall  be  happy  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  250/. 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  publishing  the  catalogue 
of  the  books,  &c.,  in  the  library  as  now  proposed.  I pre- 
sume that  the  actual  cost  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  nor  is  it  at  all  a necessity,  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  remarks  in  the  annual  report  that  funds  will  have 
to  be  raised  for  this  special  purpose,  or  part  of  our  funded, 
property  appropriated  in  this  way,  which  it  would  probably 
be  thought  desirable  to  avoid.” 

Mr.  Hansard  moved  a special  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Brandon  for  his  liberal  offer,  which,  after  a 
few  words  from  the  President,  was  carried  by 
acclamation  and  amid  general  applause. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association- 
On  Satnrday  last  the  members  of  the  above 
Society  paid  a visit  to  Worcester  Cathedral  and 
City.  On  the  way  to  the  cathedral  the  party- 
visited  Trinity  Church,  and  inspected  the  fine 
ancient  roof  formerly  over  the  Guesten  Hall. 
On  reaching  the  cathedral  they  were  met  by 
the  Dean  (the  Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton, 
D.D.)  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Cattley,  who  drew 
attention  to  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  building.  Before  leaving  the  church  the 
members  inspected  the  crypt,  cloisters,  chapter- 
house,  and  bells,  and  obtained  a fine  view  of  the 
surroundiug  district  from  the  top  of  the  great 
tower. 

Mission  House,  Poplar. — Princess  Christian 
opened  a bazaar  on  Monday  afternoon  at  Poplar- 
Town-hall,  on  behalf  of  a new  mission  house, 
to  be  built  in  Giraud- street,  in  connexion 
with  St.  Saviour’s  Church.  The  building  is 
to  be  Gothic  in  style,  and  of  red  brick,  with 
York  stone  dressings,  and  is  to  cost  1,000Z. 
The  site,  costing  500 Z.,  was  given  by  the  Bishop- 
of  London’s  Fund.  Mr.  Brett  A.  Elphicke  is 
the  architect. 

An  Interesting  Discovery. — During  the- 
excavations  for  the  foundation  walls  of  the  new 
Mairie  at  Arceuil-Cachan,  Seine,  an  ancient 
burial-place,  containing  a considerable  quantity 
of  human  bones,  has  been  discovered.  Every 
skeleton  was  lying  with  the  head  to  the  west- 
and  the  feet  to  the  east,  whilst  beside  each 
skull  was  an  earthenware  vase  pierced  with 
holes,  and  ornamented  with  three  series  of  six 
perpendicular  lines,  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  intended  to  simulate  tears. 
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The  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— On  Wednesday  evening  the  annual 
dinner  of  this  institution  took  place  at  the 
Prince’s-hall,  Piccadilly.  The  Right  Hon. 
W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  presided,  and  was  sup- 
ported by,  amongst  others,  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton, 
C.B.,  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Marks,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Lintori  (President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours). 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed 
and  drunk,  the  Chairman  proposed Ithe  toast  of 
“ The  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces,”  which 
was  responded  to  by  Col.  King- Hannan,  M.P. 
The  toast  of  the  evening,  ‘‘Prosperity  to  the 
Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution,”  was 
then  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  who  apologised 
for  his  inefficiency  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
toast.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Chair- 
man remarked  that  the  profession  of  the  artist 
seemed  by  some  means  or  other  to  render  him 
more  liable  than  the  rest  of  the  world  to  those 
peculiar  and  exceptional  misfortunes  which 
claimed  the  sympathy  of  all  who  benefited  by 
art ; and  when  he  said  of  all  who  benefited  by 
art,  he  would  remind  them  that  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  there  had  sprung  up  a 
sense  of  necessity  for  art  which  had  not  existed 
when  he  was  quite  a young  man.  The  Chair- 
man concluded  by  expressing  his  sincere  hope 
chat  so  deserving  a charity  would  meet  with 
the  liberal  support  of  all  present,  especially 
since  its  funds  were  not  in  so  flourishing  a 
condition  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 
Several  other  toasts  followed,  including  that 
of  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gregory,  M.P.  During  the 
evening  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Hardwick,  an- 
nounced subscriptions  and  donations  to  the 
amount  of  2,4561.,  which  included  a donation  of 
251.  from  the  Chairman. 

Pietermaritzburg  (Natal). — The  founda- 
tion stones  of  a new  Baptist  Church  here  were 
formally  laid  on  the  23rd  of  March  last.  The 
building  will  bo  a plain  brick  structure,  having 
a length  of  63  ft.  and  a width  of  34  ft.  To  the 
main  structure  there  will  also  be  attached  a 
minor  building,  which  will  be  divided  into  two 
rooms  by  folding-doors,  and  forming  two  ves- 
tries, or  class-rooms,  capable  of  seating  about 
thirty  persona  in  each.  The  church,  as  at 
present  designed,  will  accommodate  250  people, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a gallery,  which  is 
ultimately  to  be  added,  it  will  accommodate 
350.  The  walls  are  substantially  built,  having 
a thickness  of  18  in.,  and  will  support  a tiled 
roof.  The  total  cost  of  the  chapel,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  be  8001.,  the  site  costing  5001. 

Machine-worked  Stone  Ornament. — In 
reference  to  a “Note”  in  our  last  number, 
Messrs.  W.  <fc  T.  Brindlo  write  to  say  that  they 
did  employ  an  architect  to  design  their  villas, 
their  instructions  to  him  being  “ to  design  villas 
•havingas  much  work  executed  by  our  machinery, 
and  as  various  as  possible,  so  that  when  com- 
pleted the  drawings  or  photographs  should 
stand  for  us  as  an  ‘ illustrated  catalogue  of 
designs,’  and  not  as  a model  of  architecture  at 
all.  We  can  only  say  what  we  did  before,  that 
the  result  was  not  such  as  to  recommend  the 
system  to  architects. 

‘‘The  Chancery-lane  Safe  Deposit”— 

In  connexion  with  the  description  of  this 
establishment,  given  in  our  last,  we  are  asked 
to  mention  that  for  the  blocks  of  chambers 
and  offices  which  adjoin  and  surround  the  safe 
deposit  premises,  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  supplied  upwards  of  1,500  sets 
ot  special  locks  and  door  furniture,  the  locks 
being  all  under  master-key  arrangements. 

Ventilators. —We  understand  that  Ker- 
shaw s Patent  Pneumatic  Ventilators,  or  their 
Patent  Inlet  and  Air  Diffusers,  or  both,  have 
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including  the  post-offices  at  Stamford,  LeedB 
NewcasUe,  and  Watford;  the  Newport  To»a 
hall;  the  General  Post-office,  St.  Hartin’s-le- 
If™d,on  1 «d  at  a number  of  churches, 
schools,  hotels,  and  other  buildings. 

Ilate  Mr-  Edmund  Rodin's  Busi- 

We  am  1Ilf°rmed  that  ^e  lease  of  the 
“d‘he  goodwill  of  the  business  carried 
on  at  Banks.de  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmond  Heddin 

Mr  r”h  Bl°f  If7  rar“  haS  boon  acclu'i-ed  by 
Mr.  R.  H Blatchford,  who  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  Mr.  Reddin  in  the  bJZI 


li*™  ®Uf,Vey,ors'  lastitution.-The  annual 
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.?e  |nryeyors'_  Institution  will  take 


place  at  Duo  n ih  r.  ™10n  will  take 
Room!  on  M I?olbo™  Restaurant  (Venetian 

uoom),  on  Monday,  June  1st,  1885. 


Appointments. — We  learn  that  Mr.  Sam. 
Abbott,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  of  Higk-streefc,  Lincoln, 
Jias  been  appointed  chief  resident  engineer 
to  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway 
Company,  and  will  leave  England  next  month. 
Mr.  Archibald  R.  Whitehead,  who  has  been 
engaged  with  Mr.  Abbott  for  several  years 
on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  and  for  some  time  past  at  Lincoln, 
will  continue  the  practice  at  the  same  offices. 
— — The  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health 
have  appointed  Mr.  C.  J.  Eastow,  of  Clarence- 
square,  Gosport,  sanitary  inspector  for  their 
district,  at  a salary  of  1501.  per  annum.  Mr. 
Warring,  of  Birmingham  ; Mr.  Jessop,  of 
Battersea;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Egremont,  Cheshire; 
Mr.  Loach,  of  Handsworth,  Birmingham  ; and 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Bury,  were  the  other  selected 
candidates. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Thursday,  the  7th 
inst.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  and  a large  number  of 
members  and  visitors  were  present.  The  usual 
li  yal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  It. 
H.  Willcocks,  LL.B.,  proposed  “ Success  to  the 
Society.”  The  President  responded,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  spoke  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  Society  and  the  benefit  which  had  been 
derived  from  it  by  many  of  the  members.  He  : 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  large  increase  in 
numbers  which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
year  or  two  would  be  steadily  maintained. 

Cooking  Apparatus  for  Large  Institu- 
tions.—We  understand  that  the  Guardians  of 
the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union,  having 
inspected  Mr.  Becker’s  apparatus  at  St.  Pancras 
Workhouse,  and  the  “ WarrenisiDg”  apparatus 
at  Lambeth  Workhouse,  fitted  up  in  1872  from 
Mr.  Aldwinckle’s  plans,  have  decided  upon 
adopting  the  apparatus  at  Lambeth  as  the 
model  for  the  cooking  apparatus  at  the  new 
workhonse  at  Wandsworth. 

Sr.  Hugh’s  (Roman  Catholic)  Church, 
Lincoln. — Mr.  Albert  Vicars,  architect,  of 
London,  is  preparing  the  design  for  the  above 
church  and  presbytery.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
building,  we  understand,  will  be  the  gift  of  the 
Mayor  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clarko. 


New  Saw  for  Stone.  — The  Deu\ 

Industrie  Zeitung  remarks  that  in  consequ 
of  stone  - boring  appliances  having  been 
cossfnlly  constructed  with  cutting  surface 
black  diamond,  this  material  has  now  1 
adapted  to  a saw  for  stone.  An  Alsa 
factory  has  commenced  the  manufactnn 
this  saw,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a ste 
engine  of  two  horse-power.  The  quantity 
quality  of  the  work  produced  are  said  tc 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  saw  is  consul 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  stone. 

Advantages  of  Glazed  Floors.  — 
Baugcwerlcs-zeitung  remarks  that  large  roon 
which  there  is  a good  deal  of  moving  al 
should  never  havo  wooden  flooring,  but  sh 
have  slabs  of  stone  or  tiles,  &c.,  as  other 
the  dust  is  insufferable.  This  assertioi 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  old  B< 
Exchange  the  principal  room  was  alv 
enveloped  in  a cloud  of  dost,  while  now 
stone  flags  have  been  laid  down,  nothing  of 
kind  is  to  be  remarked. 

Site  of  the  “ Cock”  Tavern,  Fleet-atr 
The  City  Press  states  that  the  Bank  of  Eng 
has  purchased  for  30,050Z.  the  important 
of  the  Cock  Tavern  and  the  vacant  lam 
Fleet-street  between  Chancery-lane  and 
Law  Courts  for  the  erection  of  new  build 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  businei 
the  Bank  in  connexion  with  the  High  Court 
Justice. 

Examination  for  Local  Surveyors 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances. — We  are  askt 

mention  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  G 
Britain  will  hold  its  next  Examination  for  L 
Surveyors  and  Inspectors  of  Nuisances 
Thursday  and  Friday,  June  4th  and  5tb,  at 
Parkes  Museum,  74a,  Margaret-street,  W. 

New  Government  Buildings,  Bloem 
tein,  Orange  Free  State. — The  Govern! 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  have  appointed 
Lennox  Canning,  A.R.I.B.A.,  superinten 
architect  for  the  new  Government  Buildinj 
be  erected  in  the  City  of  Bloemfontein. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineer 
The  President’s  conversazione  will  bj  held 
permission  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  th< 
ternational  Inventions  Exhibition,  South  1 
sington,  on  Friday,  June  5,  from  9 to  12p.r 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMEN' 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Public  Hall  and  Institute,  Slough  .... 

June  24th 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Additional  Offices,  Ac.,  Town  Hall  

Paintiug  Cavalry  Barracks,  Ac.,  York 

Thames  Ballast  aud  Sand  

Siavengering,  Watering,  Ac 

School  Tor  Girls  

Knlurgerant  of  County-Court,  Burtn-on-Trent 

Cottages,  Watch-room,  Ac 

Machinery  Houso  

Pulling. down  aud  Rebuilding  Stable*  Ac. ..... 

Removal  of  Street  Letter-Boxes  

Sewerage  Works  

Board  room,  Offices,  Ac .....! 

hirewood  ' 

Granite,  Ballast,  Hoggin,  and  Flints 

Paving  and  Kerbing  Works  ” 

Guernsey  Granito  and  York  Paving 

Karth  and  Concrete  Carriers,  and  other  works 

Wooden  Troughing,  Staging,  Ac 

New  Schools  

Foot  Bridge.  Teddington  

Now  Workhouse  Buildings 

Coustruction  of  Reservoir  

Breeze  

Ornamental  Fence  on  New  Sea  Wall 
Schools,  Ac 


By  whom  required. 


Bootle  - cum  - Linacre 

Corporation  

War  Department 

Admiralty  

St.  Saviour's  Bd.of  Wks 
Kent  Weslyu  Methodist 
School  Assoc.,  Lim  ... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  .. 

Admiralty  

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

General  Post-Office  

Colne,  Ac.,  Local  Board 
Grdns.  Holborn  Union 

Lewisham  Union 

Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Hendon  Local  Board  ... 

Canterbury  Cor 

Walthamstow  Lcl.  Bd. 
do. 

Redruth  School  Board 
Teddington  Local  Brd. 
Grdn9.  Knighton  Union 
Dewsbury,  Ac.,  Water- 
works Committee 

Commercial  Gas  Co.  ... 
Hove  Commissioners  ... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 


Architect,  Surveyor,  o 
Engineer. 


J.  Alexander 

Official  

do. 

do. 

Ruck,  Son,  A Smith  ... 

Official  

do. 

H.  Jarvia  & Sons 

Official  

H.  Bancroft  

H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son 

Official  

J.  Lovegrove 

Official  

J.  G.  Hall 

G.  B.  Jerram  

do. 

G.  B.  Nichols  A 8ons... 
G.  Pooley  A E.  Thompson 
Official  

Bateman  A Hill  

Official  

do. 

E.  A E.  B.  Ellis  .... 


May  19th 


do. 

May  20th 


May  22nd 


do. 

May  23rd 


May  25th 
May  26th 
May  27th 


May  23th 
May  29th 


June  1st 
J une  3rd 


do. 

June  5th 
June  6th 
Not  stated 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Clerk  of  Works  

Road  Foreman  

Town  Surveyor  

Assistant  Surveyor  of  High wavs 

May  19th 
May  20th 
May  21st 
do. 

J une  9th 

Blackpool  Corporation 
Cor.  Burton-on-Trent... 
Wednesbury  Loci  Brd. 
Vest.  St.  Mary,  Islingtn 

390/ 

104/.,  Ac 

200/ 

May  16,  1885.] 


TENDERS. 

the  main  wing  of  the  new  President’s  House, 
mfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa,  for  the 
irnment  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Mr.  Lennox 

A.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  Bloemfontein.  Quantities 
lied : — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

In  Brick.  In  Stone, 
fesae  Smith  A Son,  Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal  £16,72-1  £18,699 


1.  Bullen,  Port  Elizabeth... 
f.  J.  Kirkuess,  Bethlehem, 

12,890 

Orange  Free  State 

lichard  Wocke,  Bloemfon- 

13.C32 

tein 

Tirbank  A Co.,  London  and 

12,309 

Cape  Colony 

king  A Royce,  Queenstown, 

10,700 

13,800 

Cape  Colony 

10,610 

12,200* 

ccepted.  A tender  No.  3 was  sent  in 

by  this  firm  for 

£11,100. 


the  erection  of  new  Board  Schools,  for  300  infants, 
hadsmoor,  for  the  Cannock  School  Board.  Mr. 

Baker,  architect,  Willonhall.  Quantities  by  the 
tect  : — 

}.  A V.  Higbam,  Wolverhampton...  £1.812  0 0 

l.  Lynex,  Walsall  1,337  0 0 

. Rey  nolds,  Cannock 1,3  5 0 0 

tradner  & Co.,  Wolverhampton 1.291  0 0 

F.  Whittoms,  Stafford 1.2S1  0 0 

Wooton,  Bloxwicb 1.256  0 0 

t.  Barton,  Ucdneaford  1,252  0 0 

4.  Anderson,  Cannock  1,25)  0 0 

Guest,  Stourbridgo 1.225  0 0 

Mason,  Hednesford  (accepted)  ..  1,196  0 0 

r new  chapel-of-ease  in  parish  of  Sprowston,  for  the 
E.  F.  Linton.  Mr.  Arthur  R.  G.  Fenning,  architect, 
lincoln’s  Inn-flelds,  London  : — 

7.  &H.  Castle,  London £2,695  0 0 

jjornisli  A Gaymer.  North  Walaham.  2,315  0 0 

(7.  Wilkins  & Wilkin,  Norwich 2,250  0 0 

b.  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester 2,229  0 0 

I.  Downing  A Son,  Norwich 2,198  0 0 

Jt.  Wegg,  Norwich  2,142  0 0 

B .  Youngs  & Son,  Norwich  2,097  0 0 

E.  Hawes,  Norwich  (accepted)  ...  2,060  0 0 

alterations,  additions,  and  fittings  to  15,  Eastcheap. 
R.  Fabian  Russell,  architect,  6,  Moorgate-street. 
itities  supplied  :— 

Jail,  Bed  all,  A Co £2,564  0 0 

'ishby  Bros 2,498  0 0 

'oodward  2.466  0 0 

'oils  A Son 2,390  0 0 

' alterations  and  additions,  32,  Charles- street,  May- 
Mr.  R.  Fabian  Russell,  architect.  Mount-street, 

(Toodward £670  0 0 

[orris 650  0 0 

Pope  620  0 0 

hr.  Smith  538  0 0 

‘ alterations  and  additions,  10,  Hyde  Park-terrace, 
t.  Fabian  Russell,  architect: — 

Woodward £569  0 0 

■•alterations  and  additions  to  40,  Curzon-street,  May- 
.•  Mr.  11.  Fabian  Russell,  architect : — 

■Foodward £539  0 0 

Hr  building  retort-house,  coal-store,  engine-house, 
■■-house,  brick  liquor-tank,  stack,  and  sulphate-shed, 
§.0  Crays  Gas  Company,  Kent.  Plans  and  specifica- 
lly Mr.  F.  Morris.  C.K.  : — 

c'.  Knight,  North  fleet  £2,898  7 0 ! 

f.  & 11.  Robus.  Lower  Sydenham  ...  2,400  0 O 

i’-*.  Wood,  Cbislehurst 2,197  0 0 

. F.  Stebbings,  8idcup  .,  2.690  0 0 

|I7.  8chofield.  Bucklersbury 2,066  0 0 

>?!.  Proctor,  Woolwich 2,050  0 0 

in.  Knight.  Sidcup  1,956  0 0 

S.  Cutler  A 8on,  Miilwall 1,79.0  0 0 

. Chafeii,  Rotherhitbe 1,697  0 0 

LT.  Armstrong,  Chiswick 990  0 0 ! 

D taking  down  the  older  part  of  buildings  and  re- 
B*ng  same  in  the  rear  of  No.  1,  Friar-street,  Reading, 
ff.r.  W.  F.  Blandy.  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Albury,  archi- 


17.  n.  Woodroffo 

eo.  Weruham 

gs  A Sons 

ottrill  ... 

. II.  Kingerleo  

{•  eo.  Searie  (accepted)  . 


..£3.087  0 
. 2,648  0 
,.  2,520  0 
..  2,490  0 
,.  2,295  0 
,.  2,280  0 


c the  erection  of  throe  shops  and  premises  on  the 
iside  of  Blagrave. street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  J.  H. 
ave.  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Albury,  architect : - 

O'.  Denton  £3,139  19  0 

1 . H.  Kingcrlee  3,095  0 0 

• eo.  Searie 3.051  0 0 

, ( iggs  A Son  2,999  0 0 

.7.  H Woodroffo 2,998  0 0 

H.  Bot  trill  2.970  0 0 

i/ernham  (accepted)  2,813  17  0 

:■  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Cottage,  Calcot 
di  Tilehurst,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Blagrave.  Mr.  Fred.  W. 
•«iy,  architect  : — 

7/eo.  Wernham  (accepted)  £222  18  0 

a residence  at  Camberley,  Surrey,  for  Dr.  W.  H. 
i-..  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Albury,  architect:— 

Henderson  (accepted) £958  0 0 

the  erection  of  coal-store,  convertible  into  retort- 
M‘,  for  the  Hastiugs  and  St.  Leonard's  Gas  and  Coke 
1 any.  Messrs.  8.  A A.  Smith,  architects,  Havelock- 
0 Hastings.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

> Howell  & Son  £5,080  0 0 

W.  Rodda 6,f50  0 0 

. Hughes 5,026  0 0 

ii.  JenkinB 4,700  0 0 

Hi.  Cruttcnden  (accepted)  4,620  0 0 

the  erection  of  steel  roof  to  same  :— 

H.  Lindsay  & Co.,  Paddington 
i 'Ironworks  (accepted) £860  0 0 


THE  BUILDER. 


For  building  schools  and  offices  at  St.  Androw's-street, 
in  the  Lambeth  Division,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Barber, 
Boxall,  & Barber  : — 

Turtle  & Co £14,305  0 0 

Chappell  13.857  0 0 

Reading 13.650  0 0 

Brass 13,472  0 0 

Hart  13,427  0 0 

Shurmur  13,392  0 0 

Wood 13,300  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 13,263  0 0 

Downs  13,021  0 0 

Howell  A Son  12,986  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 12,972  0 0 

Tongue  12,960  0 0 

Gentry  12,950  0 0 

Wall  Bros 12,940  0 0 

Wm.  Oldrev 12,900  0 0 

II.  L.  Holloway 12,890  0 0 

Boyco 12,850  0 0 

Grover  & Son  12,800  0 0 

Jerraril  12,691  0 0 

Croaker 12,650  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 12,610  0 0 

C.  W all 12,587  0 0 

Cox 12,683  0 0 

Holloway  Bros 12,678  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta  12,495  0 0 

W.  Johnson 12,2)0  0 0 

For  building  new  schools  and  offices  at  Biscay -road,  in 
the  Chelsea  division,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Barber, 
Boxall,  & Barber:  — 

Patman  & Co £15,703  0 0 

Turtle  A Co 15,387  0 0 

Chappell  14.780  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 14,699  0 0 

Reading 14,619  0 0 

Brass 14,591  0 0 

Wm.  Oldrey 14, >00  0 0 

Howell  & Son 13,995  0 0 

Gentry  13,861  0 0 

Wood 13,650  0 0 

Boyce 13.790  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 13,742  0 0 

Hart  13.694  0 0 

Grover  13,642  0 0 

W’aU  Bros 13,603  0 0 

Jerrard  13,589  0 0 

Downs  13,662  0 0 

Cox 13,640  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  13,507  0 0 

Shurmur  13,462  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta  13,400  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 13,4 10  0 0 

C.  Wall 13,352  0 0 

W.  Johnson 12,900  0 0 

For  the  erection,  of  proposed  Corn  Exchange,  Abingdon, 
Berks.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
H.  Lovegrove : - 

Dover,  Oxford  £2,870  0 0 

Wilkinson,  Eynsham  .. 2,716  0 0 

Tarrant,  Loudon  . 2,70)  0 0 

Woodbridge.  Maidenhead 2,674  0 0 

Morris,  Reading  2.618  14  2 

Selby,  Oxford 2,1-39  0 0 

Martin,  Wells.  A Co.,  Aldershot 2,679  0 0 

Lncas  A 8on,  Kensington 2,676  0 0 

Taylor  A Grist,  Aylesbury 2,663  10  0 

Curtis,  Abingdou  2,6<'4  0 0 

Allen  A Son,  Kiiburn 2,483  0 0 

Wheeler,  Wuntsge  2,450  0 0 

Smith  A Sou,  Norwood  2,396  0 0 

Claridge,  Banbury  2,310  0 0 

Carlesa  & Co.,  Richmond  2,267  0 0 

Simmonda,  Reading 2,211  0 0 

KiDgerlee  Oxford  2,19)  0 O 

Bticklo  & Wheeler,  Abingdon  2,069  0 0 

Williams,  Abingdon  2,057  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  proposed  Cottage  Hospital,  Abingdon, 
Berks  (including  fittings).  Mr.  C.  Bell, architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove; — 

Allen  & 8on,  Kiiburn  £2,110  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.,  Aldershot 2,065  0 0 

Lucas  & Son,  Kensington  1,963  0 0 

Morris,  Reading  I,9t6  0 0 

Tarrant,  London  1 8&6  0 0 

Williamson,  Evneham 1,895  0 0 

Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 1,885  0 0 

Dover,  Oxford  1,8*5  0 0 

Wheeler,  Wantage  1.870  0 0 

Taylor  A Orist,  Aylesbury 1,850  0 0 

8eiby,  Oxford  1,628  0 0 

Curtis,  Abingdon 1,810  0 0 

Kingerlee,  Oxford  1,790  0 0 

Simmonds,  Reading 1,731  0 0 

Smith  A 8on,  Norwood  . 1,704  0 0 

Claridge,  Banlmrv  ... 1,621  0 0 

Carless  & Co  . Richmond  1.5*9  0 0 

Williams,  Abingdon 1,471  0 0 

Buckle  & Wheeler,  Abingdon  1,443  0 0 
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Accepted  for  alterations,  South  Hampstead  Branch  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Bank  (Limited).  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 

G.  Stephenson  £649  0 0 

Accepted  for  alterations,  Clapton  Branch  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  Bank  (Limited) . Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : — 

Stewart  £650  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Lydd. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Love- 

Clements  & Son,  Folkestone £1,290  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Thatcher’s  Arms. 
Tolleshunt  D’Arcy,  near  Maldon,  for  Messrs.  T.  Daniell  & 
Sons,  West  Bergholt.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect,  Col- 
chester : — 

R.  Law  Layer  Breton  (accepted)  £117  10  6 

W.  Rudrum,  Tolleshunt  D’Arcy 110  5 0 

Accepted  for  villa  residence,  Surbiton-on-Thames,  for 
Mr.  R.  A.  Morris,  J.P.  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson,  Swansea, 
and  Mr.  T.  E.  Lidiard  James,  Chancery-lane,  London, 
architects  : — 

Turtle  & Appleton,  London  (accepted) ...  £1,544  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a revivifying-shed,  for  the  Hastings 
and  St.  Leonard's  Gas  and  Coke  Company.  Messrs.  S.  A 
A.  Smith,  architects,  Hastings.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tects : — 

J,  Howell  A Son  £629  0 0 

J.  W.  Rodda 627  0 0 

C.  Hughes 600  0 O 

P.  Jenkins 550  0 0 

F.  Cruttcnden  (accepted) 496  0 0 


For  new  house  at  Loekner  Wood,  Chilworth,  Surrey,  for 
Mr.  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.  Mr.  Prod.  A.  Walters, 
architect,  4,  Greut  Queen-street,  Westminster.  Quantities- 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Carew,  22,  8urrey-street,  Strand  :— 

House.  Conservatory. 

Buckle  A Wheeler £2.924  £135 

Maidcs  A Harper  2,700  160 

Tompsett  & King  ham  2,524  137 

Whitburn 2.440  170 

Mitchell  Bros 2,376  165 

Carless  & Co 2.267  127 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Mercantile-chambers  exten- 
sion, Quayside,  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Harper. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Parsons,  architect  :— 

Walter  Scott' £2,350  0 0 


For  heating  apparatus  at  the  new  Working  Lads’  Insti- 
tute, Whitechapel,  London.  Mr.  George  Baines,  archi- 
tect, Great  Winchester-street : — 

Gardners,  London  £162  0 0 ! 

Strode  & Co.,  London 126  0 0 

J.  L.  Bacon  & Co.,  London  75  0 0 

J.  Jeffreys,  London 70  0 0 

W.  G.  Cannon,  London 69  10  0 

John  King  (Limited),  Liverpool* 60  0 0 ! 

* Accepted. 

For  gasfittings  at  the  new  Working  Lads’  Institute, 
Whitechapel,  London.  Mr.  George  Baines,  architect : — 

R.W.  Winfield  & Co.,  London  £144  12  2 1 

T.  Brawn  & Co.,  Birmingham 12)  4 9 

Strode  A Co.,  London 114  9 0 

Vaughan  A Brown,  London 105  16  6 

Gardners,  London  83  10  6 

W.  G.  Cannon,  London 6S  12  0 

Keeling,  Teale,  & Co.,  London* 68  9 0 ! 

* Accepted. 

For  alterations  to  the  Bedford  Music-hall,  Arlington- 
street,  Camden  Town,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Fredericks.  Mr.  E. 
Clark,  architect : — 

T.  L.  Green  £530  0 0 

M.  Manley 459  O 0 

Feltham  Bros 397  0 0 

Johnson  A Manners  (accepted)  395  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  43,  Ovington-squarc, 
Chelsea,  for  Major  Charles  Mercier.  Mr.  Clark,  archi- 
tect : — 

Salmon £1,960  0 0 

Bray  & Pope 1,798  0 0 

W.  R.  Cubitt 1.775  0 0 

G.  Mower  1,725  0 0 

8ch«rien  & Williams  1,723  0 0 

Bolding  1,479  0 0 

Feltham  Bro9.  (accepted) 1,398  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Masons’  Arms,  Maddox-street, 
Regent-street,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Hollis.  Mr.  E.  Clark,  arohi- 

‘"‘cSUn KK7  ° 0 

Anley  295  0 0 

Johuson  & Manners  (accepted)' 215  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Seven  Sisters  Hotel,. 
Page-green,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  James  Oddy.  Mr.  E. 
Clark,  architect 

Homan  A Son  £373  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  838  0 0 

P.  Hart  0 0 

J L.ozell  “WOO 

G.  Mower  238  0 0 

A.  G.  Bolding  (accepted) 697  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Weavers'  Arms  public-house, 
Bethnal  grecn.  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  architect  : 

Lascelles...  £®26  2 ? 

Allen  & Sous 240  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  BryncaeTan,  in  th& 
county  of  Carmarthen.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  architect, 

Thomas  Watkins  A Jenkins 0 0 

Ditto  (alternate) 9 0 

Geo  Mercer  0 0 

Ditto  (alternate)  3,817  0 0 

Thomas  Brown  A Johns  (alternate)...  5,874  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  A Co V8*  0 0 

Jas.  Thomas  (accepted) 3,760  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  pair  of  houses.  Brunawick-rond  j. 
Sutton,  Surrey,  for  the  Sutton  Land  and  House  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  architect,  157,  Wool 
Exchange : — 

J.  B.  Potter  (too  late) ..£1,490  0 0 

R.  J.  Humphris  1,345  0 0 

W.  Robinson 1,685  0 0 

A.  H.  Harris 1,038  0 0 

G.  Barrage  (accepted) 999  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Pavilion,  Green- 
wich Park,  for  Messrs.  Gatti  A Conceprio.  Mr.  Henry 
Roberts  architect  and  surveyor,  Lewi  sham  road  : — 

G.  Meager £337  12  0 

H.  L.  Holloway,  Peckham  290  0 0 

T.  1 Cracknell' 265  O 0 

Hubble  A Troit,  Deptford 260  0 0 

G.  W.  Sly,  Greenwich  (accepted) 225  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Girls’  Home,  Bloomsbury.  Messrs. 
Borer  A Dobti,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove,  26.  Budge  row  — 

Ashby  A Horner  £8,928  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 8.865  0 0 

Holland  A Hanuen 8.760  0 0 

Dove  Bros 8.316  0 0 

Woodward 8.207  0 (> 

Brass  A Son  7,777  0 O 
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For  the  erection  of  thirteen  shops  and  for  the  repairs  to 
hnnapq  nnd  other  incidental  works  in  the  Kentish 


thirteen  houses,  and  other — 

Town-road,  for  Messrs.  H.  H.  Bridgman  & II.  New 
Smith.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Thomson 
Thirteen  Shopt. 

Killingback  £‘.050  0 

Manley  3,887  0 

- - 3,763  0 

3,741  0 

3.' 


s & Son 
Nightingale  . 
'8i  nvener  .. 


Wall  Bros 

Dixon  

Gould  & Brand  .. 

Toms 

Lamble  * 


3,630  0 
3,600  0 
2,693  0 
3,602  0 
3.394  0 


’ Accepted  subject  to  modilleation. 


Brass  & Son  £3,125  0 

Nightingale  3,098  0 

Wall  Bros 3,029  0 

Gould  & Brand 2,989  0 

Scrivener 2,913  0 

Toms  2,914  0 

Killingback  2,632  0 

Dixon  2,390  0 

Manley  2,167  0 

Lamble* 1,963  0 

* Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


For  detached  house,  Euston-road,  Great  Yarmouth,  for 
’Mr.  Frank  Arnold.  Messrs.  Bottle  & Olley,  architects, 
•Great  Yarmouth  : — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Excavator’s,  Bricklayer'*,  Tiler'*,  Mason ‘a,  and  Plasterer’s 
Work. 

J.  Leggatt  £S70  0 0 

Cork  & Beech  819  0 0 

T.  Howes  849  O 0 

E.  Howes  (accepted)  825  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. 

Carpenter Joiner'*,  Ironmonger'*,  Plumber's  and 
Olasier's,  and  Painter'*  Work. 

R.  Davy £563  0 0 

T.  S.  Cooper 547  0 0 

B.  Springall  491  0 0 

Rand  & Cooper  (accepted)  480  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  house  and  stabling  at  Thorpe  Arnold, 
mear  Melton  Mowbray,  for  Mr.  A.  Broeklehurst.  Mr.  W. 
Milliean,  architect,  Leicester  : — 

Foster  & Dichsee,  Rugby  £6,660  0 0 

C.  Barnes,  Melton  Mowbray 5,893  0 0 

Smith  & Lunn,  Newark 6,817  0 0 

J.  J.  Fast,  Melton  Mowbray 5,775  0 0 

T.  & H.  Herbert,  Leicester 5,560  0 0 

Baines  & Turton,  Nottingham 5,500  0 0 

Bell  & Sons,  Nottingham  5,466  0 0 

Black,  Barrow  on-Soar  6,398  0 0 

Clarke  & Garrett,  Leicester 6,319  0 0 

J.  O.  Jewsbury,  Leicester 6,159  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  24,  Greek-street,  Soho,  for  Mr.  H. 
Cooper,  uuderthe  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Waldram, 
■C.E.,  16.  Craven-street,  Strand.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
•J.  Treadwell,  6,  Agar-street,  Strand : — 

C.  Ansell £1,615  0 0 

C.  K.l'angbaik  1,647  0 0 

A.  Bush  1,489  0 0 

Grover  A Son 1,415  0 0 

Brown  & Harris  1,366  0 0 

Munday  & Son  1,310  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorating  the  Oddfellows’  Hall, 
Albert-square,  Stalybridge,  for  the  Stalybridge  Odd- 
fellows’ Social  Club  and  Institute  Company  (Limited). 
Mr.  Gregory  Gill,  architect  and  surveyor,  Stalybridge  : — 

Goodall  A Co.,  Manchester  £185  0 0 

8.  Kendall,  Huddersfield  129  0 0 

R.  Benoett,  Manchester  128  0 0 

W.  F.  Hobbs,  Stalybridge  93  0 0 

Grernhalgh  A BhortlanH,  Ashton- 

under- Lyne  89  10  0 

P.  M.  MeUor,  Ashton-under-Lyne  * ...  83  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  renovating  the  General  Baptists’ Chapel,  Wakefield- 
■road,  Stalybridge,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  Gregory  Gill 
Architect : — 

Goodall  A Co.,  Manchester  £179  0 0 

P.  M.  MeUor,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne 125  0 0 

W.  F.  Hobbs,  Stalybridge  124  0 0 

Greenhalgh  A Shortland,  Ashton- 

under-Lyne  120  0 0 

R.  Bennett,  Manchester  (accepted)  ...  116  0 0 

R.  Hitchin 109  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Mary’s  (R.C.)  Church,  Leek, 

Staffordshire:—  

John  Fielding  £11,900  0 0 

H.  K.  Inskip,  Longton 11,186  0 0 

T.  Grace,  Leek  1°.955  0 0 

W Collis.  Longton  10,647  0 0 

R.  Bradbury  10,390  0 0 

J.  I,.  Ward,  Manchester 10,19)  0 0 

T Heath,  London  9.830  O 0 

J.  Howbotham,  Bi'mingham  9,219  0 0 

Horsman  A Co..  Wolverhampton  ...  9,013  O 0 

T.  Grosvenor,  Tunstall,  Stafford  8.996  0 0 

Barker  A Sod,  Handsworth,  Bir- 

Birmingham  (accepted)  8,890  0 0 


For  6,530  yards  super,  of  wood  paviog,  Silver-street  and 
Church -street,  Konsiugton  : — 


Cooper 
Ca«ey  , 


12  6 per  sup.  yard. 


B Cooke  A Co... 

Muldoon  

Aldred  


Ow 


Thorn  

Mowlem  A Co ... 

Nowell  A Robson  

Improved  Wood  Paving 
Company  * (accepted)... 


Ntw  Bakeries  at  Battersea. — For  “ Cooke  A Son  ” in  the 
list  of  tenders  for  these  works,  published  in  last  week’s 
Builder  (p.  677),  read  “ B.  Cooke  A Co.,"  of  Church-road, 
Battersea.  


Metropolitan  Music  Mall.— In  the  list  of  tenders  for 
this  work  in  our  impression  of  last  week  (p.  677),  the 
amount  of  Messrs.  Langridge  & Sons’  tender  was  stated 
to  be  2,600 1.  It  should  have  been  3,500/. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


All  statements  of  (acts  lists  of  tenders,  Sic.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  linos  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  gfi. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  . Os.  6d- 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8peclal  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Is.  gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  td. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  Bent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  must  reach  the  Offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  carniot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Sic.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL.- ALTERATIONS  In  8TANDING  ADVERTISE- 

MENT3  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES- 


DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The  Builder, "mayhave  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  res 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  air 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  an 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publ> 
No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dowd 

Cor  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limite 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [A 


Bath.  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALE 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [A 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  St 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quai 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  1 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  st 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Un 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARI) 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  111) 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIA 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [A 


Doulting  Free  Stone 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c., ; 
dress  S.  & J.  STAB 
Quarry  Owners,  S' 
and  Lime  Mercha) 
Stoke  - under  - B 
Ilminster.  [A 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  I 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office! 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  matert 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehe 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  n 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[A 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and  1 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon- street,  E.C.  [A 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS) 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS,: 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London.  1 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  ( 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMOEE  & REA 


Manufacturers  of 


S PATENT  HING 

8CBEW,  & BARREL  BOI 


36a,  BOROUGH  RO. 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E.  I 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

IRON  CISTERNS.— 


F.  BRA  BY  & CO. 


VERY 


LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

PROMPT  SUPPLY. 


LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATIOI 


Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office : 360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LONDON , 


Satubda  r,  May  23,  1885. 
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The  Housing  of  the  Poor. — II. 

N a previous  article 
we  considered  the 
Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  in  re- 
gard to  the  light 
which  it  throws  on 
the  question  of  rents, 
and  the  extent  to 
which  the  natural 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand  are  influenced 
by  circumstances  specially  affecting  the  poorer 
classes  of  London.  The  other  half  of  the 
question,  as  we  then  observed,  is  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  ensuring  that  dwellings  of 
the  humbler  class  shall  be  better  built,  and 
maintained  in  better  sanitary  condition,  than 
they  are  at  present. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  general  con- 
clusion adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
indicated  in  their  Report,  is  that  there  is  not 
need  so  much  of  fresh  legislation  as  of  more 
energetic  application  of  existing  legislation. 
There  are  indications  here  and  there,  however, 
that  the  Commissioners  do  not  regard  the 
present  legal  powers  as  entirely  adequate  to 
the  situation.  On  page  31,  for  instance,  we 
are  told  that  in  regard  to  cellar  dwellings  and 
the  operation  of  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act  of  1885  (and  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875  in  reference  to  the  Provinces)  “evidence 
was  forthcoming  that  there  were  cases  of  cellars 
inhabited  both  in  London  and  in  the  provincial 
towns  which  were  dark,  damp,  and  unhealthy, 
and  which  could  not  be  condemned  because 
they  came  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
law.  In  Wilmington-place,  Clerkenwell,  to 
take  one  instance,  there  were  said  to  be  cellars 
totally  unfit  for  human  habitation,  where  the 
walls  are  dripping  with  wet  ten  months 
of  the  year,  which  the  medical  officer 
declines  to  condemn  because  they  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  though  in  the  opinion 
of  two  unprofessional  witnesses  they  fall  short 
of  them.  Without  citing  further  instances, 
the  mere  recital  of  these  legal  requirements  is 
sufficient  to  show  plainly  that  an  apartment 
may  satisfy  them  all  and  yet  be  destructive 
to  health  and  totally  unfit  for  habitation.” 
Some  of  the  evidence  to  this  effect  is  sum- 
marised on  page  12  of  the  report,  and  the 
Commissioners  recommend  that  the  provisions 
of  the  two  Acts  referred  to  should  be  amended 
with  the  view  of  securing  greater  height  above 
the  level  of  the  street  and  larger  area  in 
front  of  the  windows  of  all  inhabited  rooms 
that  partake  of  the  nature  of  cellar  dwellings. 
And  certainly  regulations  which  only  demand 
7 ft.  in  height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  of  which 
one  foot  is  to  be  above  the  street  level,  may  be 
said  to  descend  to  the  very  lowest  imaginable 


limits  of  sanitary  legislation  for  such  cases. 
The  question  of  dampness,  referred  to  in  the 
above  quotation,  is  a portion  of  the  subject 
which  may  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  allowance  of  such  a 
defect  appears  to  imply  a very  careless  and  lax 
exercise  of  his  duties. 

This  leads  to  the  general  subject  of  the  powers 
of  sanitary  officials  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  exercised,  in  regard  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners evidently  think  there  is  great  room 
for  reform.  The  qualifications  of  the  sanitary 
inspector  appear  to  be  in  some  cases  by  no 
means  what  they  ought  to  be,  evidence  being 
given  of  the  appointment  of  persons  as  inspec- 
tors who  had  given  no  proof  of  any  special 
qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  with 
which  they  were  to  be  entrusted  ; and  without 
recommending  so  centralising  a measure  as  the 
appointment  of  such  inspectors  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  the  said  Board  might,  “ pending 
future  legislation  with  regard  to  London 
government,”  be  provisionally  entrusted  with 
a veto  on  the  appointments  of  inspectors.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  gather  that  the  need 
for  greater  freedom  and  more  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  by  sanitary  officials  is 
more  pressing  even  than  the  need  for  greater 
circumspection  in  their  appointment.  This 
subject  turns  up  in  several  portions  of  the 
Report.  It  is  most  strongly  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Dwyer  Gray  in  his  supplementary  memo- 
randum. He  strongly  urges  that  greater 
responsibility  should  be  fixed  on  medical  and 
other  sanitary  officers,  and  that  to  this  end 
they  should  be  placed  in  a position  of  greater 
independence.  In  regard  to  what  may  be  done 
even  in  a democratic  State,  in  the  way  of 
despotic  action  in  regard  to  insanitary  pro- 
perty,  he  quotes  the  result  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Meyer,  editor  of  the  Sanitary 
Record  of  New  York,  and  subjoins  a sugges- 
tion with  the  view  of  placing  our  own  sanitary 
officials  in  an  equally  independent  position  : — 

“ The  New  York  Board  of  Health  consists  of  four 
individuals,  three  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  oDe 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  Mayor  appoints 
one  medical  member  of  the  Board,  and  one  who  is 
not  a medical  man;  the  third  is  an  ex-officio 
member,  being  the  president  of  the  Police  Board, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor  ; and  the  fourth,  also 
ex-officio,  is  the  health  officer  of  the  port,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  Board  thus  con- 
stituted appears  to  have  the  most  absolute  power  of 
closing  and  even  of  destroying  unhealthy  premises 
without  compensation.  They  have  gone  so  far  that, 
failing  attention  to  orders  and  notices,  they  one 
night  employed  three  hundred  men  and  demolished 
an  unsanitary  market  and  cleared  it  all  away.  On 
another  occasion,  finding  fines  ineffective,  they 
destroyed  a gut  factory  in  a similar  way,  and  com- 
pelled tbe  owner  to  pay  the  cost  of  oarting  away 
the  material  of  his  buildings. 


Until  the  local  authority  is  mad  eabsolutely  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  body  of  the  community,  such 
autocratic  powers  would  possibly  not  be  submitted 
to  here,  but  something  might  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Much  good  might  be  effected  if  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  every  medical  or  other  sanitary  officer  his 
salary,  the  rate  of  increase  on  that  salary,  and  the 
terms  of  his  superannuation  were  fixed,  as  in  the 
case  of  civil  servants,  and  he  were  appointed  to  hold 
office  ‘during  good  behaviour,’ — a well-understood 
legal  term, — and  were  removable  by  the  local 
authority  only  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty. 
This  change  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
principle  of  local  representative  government,  while 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  freeing  sanitary  officers 
from  undue  interference  in  tbe  discharge  of  their 
duty  after  they  had  been  appointed. 

The  sanitary  officers  should,  if  thus  freed  from 
undue  interference,  bo  hbld  more  directly  and 
personally  responsible  for  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  in  their  districts.  They  should  be  em- 
powered to  institute  proceedings  upon  their  own 
initiative,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  neglect,  it 
should  be  open  to  the  Local  Government  Board  or 
other  central  authority,  on  the  representation  of 
any  ratepayer,  to  investigate  their  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and,  if  necessary,  to  dismiss  them  by  sealed 
order  in  the  same  way  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  present  may  order  the  dismissal  of  a Poor 
Law  official  who  fails  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." 

And,  when  we  find  that  one  Vestry  Clerk 
frankly  said  in  his  evidence  that  “he  and  his 
Vestry  had  never  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Act  ” (the  Sanitary  Act  and  the  Sanitary 
Law  Amendment  Act),  and  find  that  members 
of  Vestries  own  and  draw  profit  from  house  pro- 
perty that  is  in  an  unsanitary  and  overcrowded 
condition,  it  certainly  seems  time  that  compe 
tent  sanitary  inspectors  (and  these  are  by  no 
means  wanting)  should  be  freed  from  mere 
servitude  to  such  authorities  and  placed  in 
such  a position  that  they  can  act  independently. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
but  on  one  page  of  the  Report  it  certainly  does 
seem  to  be  forgotten,  that  energetic  action  in 
one  district  may  have,  often  must  have,  only 
the  effect  of  changing  the  locality  of  the  evil,  so 
far  as  overcrowding  at  least  is  concerned.  On 
page  28  credit  is  given  to  two  Vestries, — those 
of  Chelsea  and  Hackney, — for  the  energetic 
manner  in  which  they  have  enforced  legalised 
regulations  of  various  kinds.  Chelsea  espe- 
cially is  credited  with  having  in  one  year 
effected  the  clearing  of  300  houses,  the  im- 
provement of  129  water  supplies,  and  of  146 
drainage  arrangements,  as  well  as  a number  of 
instances  of  preventing  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding and  of  sleeping  in  cellars,  and  of  the 
occupation  of  sleeping-rooms  by  more  than, 
two  adults  of  different  sexes.  “The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authority  is  that  in  the  whole  of  Chelsea 
there  is,  practically,  no  overcrowding.”  This 
is  very  satisfactory,  of  course,  for  Chelsea  ; 
but  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  prevention  of 
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overcrowding  in  this  district  in  the  way 
described,  must  drive  out  the  superfluous 
ones  to  another  district,  and  that  it 
is  only  a local  amelioration  after  all. 
This  seems  suddenly  to  occur  to  the 
framers  of  the  Report  on  the  next  page, 
where  they  quote  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
District  of  Hackney  to  the  effect  that  “ one 
result  of  the  enforcement  of  their  regulations 
was  that  persons  who  did  not  like  to  submit 
to  them,  or  for  whom  there  was  no  room  with- 
out overcrowding,  had  to  leave  the  district  and 
go  to  others  where  the  local  authority  allowed 
the  people  to  live  in  whatever  condition  they 
pleased.”  This  illustrates,  it  is  observed,  the 
disadvantage  of  each  local  authority  having  its 
own  sanitary  system  ; but  if  all  the  local  sani- 
tary systems  were  made  identical  and  carried 
out  with  the  same  rigour,  that  would  only 
result  in  the  fact  that  the  less  desirable  among 
the  population  would  be  unable  to  find  housing 
anywhere,  and  be  left  out  in  the  streets.  That 
might  be  an  efficient,  though  rather  a cruel 
remedy  against  overcrowding  ; but  this  inevi- 
table result  of  such  “ energy  ” does  not  seem, 
so  far  as  the  words  of  the  Report  enable  one 
to  judge,  to  have  been  so  distinctly  present  to 
the  minds  of  its  framers  as  one  might  have 
expected. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  building 
healthy  dwellings  with  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion at  a lower  rate  of  expenditure  than  at 
present  is  the  subject,  as  we  observed,  of  Mr. 
Godwin’s  memorandum  or  postscript  to  the 
Report,  the  recommendations  being  in  the 
direction  of  concrete  building  as  a cheaper 
method  (in  London)  than  brick,  and  of  con- 
centration of  houses  into  larger  blocks  so  as  to 
have  a somewhat  smaller  initial  expenditure 
er  domicile.  Something  also  is  to  be  achieved 
y the  judicious  planning  of  the  property  so 
as  to  have  one  portion  capable  of  being  let 
at  tolerably  high  rates  to  a wealthier  class  of 
tenants,  who  will  thus  help  in  making  an 
adequate  return  for  the  outlay.  On  this  head 
we  may  as  well  quote  Mr.  Godwin’s  paragraph 
as  it  stands  : — 

“Arrangements  for  housing  the  working-classes 
by  some  of  the  large  employers  are  made  abroad 
which  are  less  common  in  England  ; that  is, 
tenements  are  provided  by  the  employers  in  con- 
nexion with  the  works,  and  vaiious  social  advantages 
are  afforded  to  tenants.  One  remarkable  example 
of  this  is  the  establishment  of  M.  Godin-Lemaire  at 
Guise,  near  St.  Quentin,  in  Franco,  who  has  made  a 
fortune  as  a manufacturer  of  stoves  and  ranges. 
The  workmen, — 700  or  800  in  number, — and  their 
families  are  here  housed  in  flats,  three  and  four 
stories  high  ; nurseries  fcr  the  infants  and  schools 
for  the  children  as  they  grow  up  are  provided  with- 
out additional  charge.  The  unfurnished  apartments 
are  let  at  the  rate  of  3s.  9d.  per  calendar  month  per 
room.  A furnished  room  for  a single  man  (bed 
made  and  room  set  light  every  day)  costs  6s.  8d.  a 
month,  and  a bed  in  a dormitory  can  be  obtained  at 
one  penny  a day.  This,  it  is  stated,  pays  the  em- 
ployer six  per  cent.  It  happens  that  I gave  some  par- 
ticulars of  this  establishment  at  a congress  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  held  iu  Sheffield  in  1865. 
A view  and  plans  of  the  building  will  be  found  in 
the  Sheffield  volume  of  the  ‘ Transactions  of  the 
Social  Science  Association.’  Illustrations  are  also 
given  in  ‘ Habitations  Ouvribres  en  tous  Pays,’  par 
Muller,  1879. 

In  looking  for  the  means  by  which  the  above  result 
was  brought  about,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
retail  shops  on  the  ground- floor  where  anything 
required  by  the  tenants,  meat,  clothes,  &c.,  could 
be  obtained  at  a small  per-centage  above  wholesale 
prices,  and  which  yet  gave  a profit,  and  this  was 
considered  in  settling  the  charge  for  the  lodgings." 

The  suggestions  arising  out  of  this  passage 
are  highly  important,  for,  as  we  have  over  and 
over  again  said,  unless  dwellings  for  the  poor 
can  be  made  to  pay,  at  the  rents  which  the 
poor  can  afford,  the  whole  thing  becomes 
merely  eleemosynary,  and  to  say  that  no 
lodgings  can  be  made  to  pay  at  such  rents,  is 
only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  more 
people  on  the  site  than  can  make  a living,  and 
the  sooner  some  of  them  go  the  better  for  the 
whole. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  Peabody  Dwellings 
is  naturally  suggested  by  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  and  the  Report  brings  out  emphati- 
cally the  fact  that  this  great  and  well-meant 
charitable  bequest  hardly  touches  the  real 
problem  we  are  dealing  with  at  all.  The 
evidence  summarised  on  page  54  is  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  first  place,  when  bad 


property  was  pulled  down  to  build  model 

dwellings,  the  persons  dispossessed  did  not 
return  to  take  advantage  of  the  model  dwel- 
lings ; and,  indeed,  that  they  were  often  not  a 
class  who  would  be  desired  as  tenants  of  a 
Peabody  building : so  that,  as  far  as  the  lowest 
class  are  concerned,  the  action  of  the  Peabody 
trustees  is  as  inimical  to  them  as  that  of  the 
railway  companies.  Again,  persons  with  large 
families,  and  persons  following  certain  callings, 
such  as  costermongers,  were  not  admitted 
in  the  Peabody  buildings  ; the  inhabitants  of 
these  form,  in  fact,  a kind  of  working-class 
aristocracy.  To  keep  the  semblance,  however, 
of  providing  for  the  poorer  class,  the  maximum 
of  wages  to  qualify  for  a Peabody  tenant  is 
30s.  a week,  but  the  Report  implies  that  this 
condition  is  often  evaded,  either  because  both 
husband  and  wife  in  the  family  are  bread- 
winners, or  because  “ it  seems  hard  ” to  eject  a 
well-behaved  tenant  from  the  buildings  because 
by  thrift  and  industry  he  has  raised  his  earn- 
ings above  the  stipulated  limit.  Seems  hard  ! 
why,  it  is  the  very  climax  of  absurdity  ; it  is 
against  all  the  rules  by  which  the  relations  ol 
landlord  and  tenant  are  influenced  in  other 
walks  of  life.  Just  imagine  any  man,  not  a 
“ philanthropist,”  letting  house  property  on  the 
understanding  that  if  the  tenant  improves  in 
circumstances  so  as  to  raise  his  income  above  a 
certain  amount,  and  so  become  so  much  the 
more  valuable  and  reliable  a tenant,  he  is  to 
have  notice  to  quit ! and  even  with  this  absurd 
theory  (which  we  can  well  believe  is  not  always 
acted  oh),  the  buildings  do  not  house  the  class 
they  were  primarily  supposed  to  be  intended 
to  benefit.  Gratitude  to  Mr.  Peabody  for  his 
large-lieartedness  and  good  intentions  ought 
not  to  prevent  our  recognising,  what  portions 
of  this  Report  bring  out  more  clearly  than 
ever,  that  his  great  bequest  is  a piece  of  fancy 
philanthropy,  only  producing  perfectly  un- 
natural and  unbusinesslike  relations  between 
the  Company  and  the  tenants,  and  such  as 
cannot  possibly  be  permanently  carried  on 
upon  the  same  principles,  or  regarded  as  any 
step  towards  a solution  of  the  question 
before  us. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  dispossessing  of 
people  in  erecting  these  structures  leads  us  to 
speak  of  another  portion  of  the  evidence,  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  railway  clearances  on 
overcrowding.  In  reviewing  Lord  Salisbury’s 
propositions  eighteen  months  ago,  we  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  effect  of  railways  and  new 
streets  in  leading  to  overcrowding  had  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  we  did  not  say  this 
without  special  inquiry  among  those  who  had 
reason  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts.  The 
Report  leads  to  the  belief,  however,  that  these 
influences  have  had  somewhat  more  grave 
results  than  we  had  been  disposed  to  think  ; 
though  we  still  consider  the  effect  of  such 
public  improvements  in  crowding  up  various 
quarters  has  been  over-estimated.  But  what 
we  were  not  prepared  for  is  the  evidence  as  to 
the  cool  and  cynical  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  companies  of  their  legal  as  well  as 
moral  obligation  to  provide  house-room  equal 
to  that  which  they  remove.  There  are  Standing 
Orders  to  this  effect,  and  here  is  the  summary 
of  the  Report  thereupon  : — 

“The  City  Engineer  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who 
has  had  experience  as  a railway  engineer,  said  that 
he  had  never  known  a single  person  to  be  re-housed 
by  a railway  company  after  clearances  in  connexion 
with  railway  extension.  Sir  Edward  Watkin, 
speakiDg  with  greater  authority,  stated  that  he 
did  not  remember  any  caso  where  a railway  com- 
pany, being  under  'an  obligation  to  ro-house,  had 
fulfilled  it.  Miss  Hill  corroborated  this  evidence 
without  qualification,  saying  that  the  Standing 
Orders  which  were  intended  to  provide  for  the  re- 
accommodation of  the  poor  are  practically  a dead 
letter.  She  pointed  out  that,  even  supposing  they 
were  satisfactory,  and  did  compel  the  companies  to 
re-accommodate,  the  companies  would  only  be  com- 
pelled to  re-liouse  the  people  they  actually  dis- 
placed, and  they  have  a method  of  evading  re- 
housing provisions  by  getting  rid  of  the  people 
privately  before  coming  to  Parliament.  The  witness 
said  : — 1 Usually  the  railway  company  communicate 
with  the  landlords,  and  tell  them,  “ We  are  going  to 
take  your  property  ” ; the  landlord  gives  the  ordi- 
nary weekly  or  monthly  notice  to  the  tenants,  and 
long  before  the  railway  comes,  the  tenants  have 
been  got  rid  of  ; so  that  the  landlord  pockets  the 
compensation,  and  that  is  what  is  taking  place, 
I am  told,  and  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  my  fellow- 


workers,  in  Albert  Buildings.  In  Albert  Buildings, 

Lambeth,  the  tenants  are  told  by  the  agents  of  the 
railway  company  that  they  will  have  to  move,  and 
that  their  best  plan  is  to  get  out  soon.  This  is 
before  the  Act  is  obtained.  The  companies,  there- 
fore, can  go  before  Parliament,  and  say,  “ We  do 
not  displace  people  ; there  is  nobody  there."  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  to  me  as  if  the  clauses,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  should  deal  with  the  question 
according  to  whether  houses  that  were  formerly 
occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  were  displaced, 
and  not  whether  the  particular  Act  displaces  them.’ 
The  Rev.  W.  Denton,  vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Cripplegate,  who  for  a quarter  of  a century  has 
exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  poor  people  forcibly 
evicted  from  their  homes  by  railway  companie.-, 
says  that  the  Standing  Order  directing  a return  of 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  displaced  by  railway 
companies  is  systematically  evaded.” 

Sir  E.  Watkin,  it  may  be  supposed,  -would 
stand  up  for  railway  companies,  if  any  one  in 
the  world  did,  but  on  this  point  he  seems  not 
to  have  had  a word  to  say  for  them  ; and  it  is 
stated  on  the  next  page  of  the  Report  that  he 
has  stated  that  in  his  opinion  there  would  be 
no  injustice  in  saying  to  people  who  control  a 
private  enterprise,  and  who  remove  the  houses 
of  working-class  people  in  the  construction  of 
the  works,  “that  they  shall,  before  they  com- 
mence their  works,  erect  an  equivalent  amount 
of  accommodation.”  Let  us  hope  Sir  E. 
Watkin  will  set  the  example. 

The  very  important  subject  of  special  loans 
of  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings  is  dealt 
with  in  the  Report  at  considerable  length,  and 
we  can  only  here  summarise  very  briefly  the 
conclusions  arrived  at.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Torrens’s  proposal  that  a portion  of  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank 
should  be  applied  for  this  purpose,  the  Report, 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  arguments 
on  either  side,  concludes  that  the  desirability 
of  lending  money  at  lower  interest  for  artisans’ 
and  labourers’  dwellings  should  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  all  question  of 
the  source  whence  it  come3  : and  in  this 
we  entirely  concur.  The  Commissioners  then 
refer  to  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  Labouring  Classes’ 
Lodging  Houses  Actof  1851,  the  general  object  of 
which  is  “ to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  by  giving  power 
to  localities  to  adopt  the  Act,  and  to  borrow  on 
the  security  of  the  rates.”  The  Commissioners 
appear  to  endorse  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  opinion 
that  if  this  Act  had  been  put  into  operation 
“ it  would  meet  almost  everything  that  is 
required  at  the  present  moment,”  and  that  a 
trial  should  be  given  to  it,  if  amended  in  certain 
respects  so  as  to  make  it  effective.  To  do  this, 
it  should  be  made  for  London,  metropolitan 
instead  of  parochial  ; it  should  have  more 
expeditious  powers  and  less  elaborate  machi- 
nery ; and,  inasmuch  as  in  its  present  form 
the  Commissioners  for  carrying  it  out  would 
have  to  negotiate  for  every  separate  interest  in 
the  property  they  proposed  to  acquire,  and  the 
owner  of  any  interest,  however  trifling,  could 
stop  proceedings  by  refusing  to  treat,  it  is 
expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  con- 
ferring upon  the  local  authority  compulsory- 
powers  to  purchase  land  under  the  Act,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  powers  given  to  rail- 
way companies  and  undertakings  for  general 
local  improvements.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
a perfectly  sound  and  logical  view  of  the 
matter.  Subjoined  to  this  is  a paragraph 
recommending  that  vacant  land  should  be 
rated  at  its  selling  value.  “ At  present,  land 
available  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  populous  centres,  though  its  capital  value 
is  very  great,  is  probably  producing  a small 
yearly  return  until  it  is  let  for  building.  The 
owners  of  this  land  are  rated  not  in  relation  to 
the  real  value,  but  to  the  actual  annual  income. 
They  can  thus  afford  to  keep  their  land  out  of 
the  market,  and  to  part  with  only  small  quan- 
tities, so  as  to  raise  the  price  beyond  the 
natural  monopoly  price  which  the  land  would 
command  by  its  advantages  of  position.  Mean- 
time, the  general  expenditure  of  the  town  on 
improvements  is  increasing  the  value  of  their 
property.  If  this  land  were  rated  at  say  4 per 
cent,  on  its  selling  value,  the  owners  would 
have  a more  direct  incentive  to  part  with  it  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  building.”  The 
Commissioners,  therefore,  recommend  that  these 
matters  should  be  included  in  legislation  when 
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the  law  of  rating  comes  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Parliament.  This,  we  suppose,  would  be  one 
of  the  items  in  the  Report  which  hare  been 
called  in  some  quarters  “ very  drastic  mea- 
sures ” ; but  it  seems  only  on  all  fours  with 
other  measures  by  which  private  interests  are 
made  to  give  way  to  public  advantage. 

Akin  to  this  subject  is  the  question  of  com- 
pensation for  insanitary  property.  The  Com- 
missioners observe  that  there  are  arbitrators 
who,  in  assessing  compensation,  “seem  not  to 
exclude  from  their  minds  the  improvement  of 
the  property  which  would  be  due  to  the 
{improvement]  scheme  itself,  and  give  a pro- 
spective value  to  the  unhealthy  property  in 
consequence  of  the  impression  that  it  would 
be  increased  in  value  when  the  improvement 
was  effected.”  On  this  head  they  quote  and 
ratify  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Hunt,  that  if 
a house  is  in  a dilapidated  condition,  and  it 
would  be  waste  of  money  to  repair  it,  the 
value  should  be  calculated  on  the  principle  of 
what  the  land  and  materials  are  worth,  and 
the  claimant  should  have  that  and  nothing 
more.  Our  only  astonishment  is  that  it 
should  at  this  time  of  day  be  necessary  for- 
mally to  lay  down  such  a principle,  which  is,  in 
fact,  no  more  than  simple  justice.  The  com- 
pensation which,  we  believe,  has  often  been 
obtained  by  owners  or  leaseholders  whose 
property  is  purchased  simply  because  they 
have  allowed  it  to  lapse  into  a condition  which 
is  a public  nuisance  and  scandal,  amounts 
simply  to  a premium  on  rapacity  and  sel- 
fishness. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  touch  the 
question  of  giving  special  advantages  in  favour 
of  the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings.  One 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  large 
properties  are  in  some  cases  under  a disability 
to  grant  long  leases  except  on  the  best  terms 
possible.  “ When  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s 
re-settlement  was  drawn  in  1874  a clause  was 
put  in  to  enable  him  to  let  land  for  the  pur- 
poses of  artisans’  dwellings  upon  other  than 
the  best  terms.”  If  this  means  that,  artisans’ 
dwellings  not  being  the  best  form  of  property, 
the  owner  was  to  be  at  liberty,  nevertheless, 
to  grant  leases  for  this  class  of  building  when 
public  wants  seemed  to  demand  it,  that  is  a 
provision  not  probably  contrary  to  sound 
economy  in  fact,  though  it  seems  opening  the 
door  to  a rather  dangerous  principle.  The 
same,  perhaps,  may  be  said  of  the  proposition 
to  convey  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  the  sites 
occupied  by  prisons  in  populous  districts,  in 
order  to  give  more  space  for  dwellings.  In 
the  abstract  it  seems  most  desirable,  since  there 
is  no  necessity  to  have  some  of  these  prisons  on 
town  sites,  that  the  land  should  be  freed  for 
the  erection  of  dwellings  ; but  the  suggestion 
is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  remark  that 
“ in  fixing  the  price  at  which  such  sites  should 
be  conveyed,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  so  required.” 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  own  memorandum, 
enforces  this  proposition  strongly,  urging  that 
to  part  with  these  sites  under  their  market 
value  cannot  properly  be  called  “eleemosy- 
nary,”— “ it  is  the  surrender  of  an  increase 
which  has  become  unexpectedly  disposable.” 
We  confess  we  cannot  quite  follow  the  logic  of 
this.  It  may  be  a very  indirect  and  in  the 
main  harmless  way  of  being  eleemosynary,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  so  in  principle. 

In  regard  to  this  and  other  suggestions  for 
granting  special  advantages,  the  question  seems 
to  be,  how  far  public  interests  demand  a special 
departure  from  ordinary  commercial  dealing. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  public  interests  only, 
not  of  cla,ss  interests,  that  any  such  departure 
from  strict  economical  principles  becomes 
justifiable,  or,  rather,  ceases  to  be,  properly 
speaking,  a departure  from  such  principles. 
Throughout  the  study  of  this  remarkable 
Report,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sum- 
marise and  consider,  and  from  a careful  perusal 
of  which  there  is  so  much  to  be  learned,  two 
considerations  have  been  always  present  to  our 
mind:  1st,  that  no  scheme  of  assisting  the  work- 
ing classes  to  better  dwellings  can  be  of  any  real 
or  lasting  advantage  which  is  not  based  on  com- 
mercial principles,  or  which  attempts  to  provide 
specially  for  them  as  a class  under  permanent 
special  difficulties  and  claiming  special  condi- 


tions to  be  made  for  them.  How  indeed,  even  if 
we  admitted  the  principle,  are  we  to  define  the 
class  ? Where  does  it  begin  and  where  does  it 
end  ? The  result  of  the  Peabody  bequest  is 
surely  enough  to  teach  every  one  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  matters  so.  Secondly,  that  the 
real  initial  difficulty  and  evil  lie  far  behind 
the  plane  of  enquiry  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. They  have  made  valuable  suggestions 
for  securing  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  industrious  among  the  working  classes, 
and  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the 
consequence  of  private  rapacity  and  of  official 
neglect ; but  the  root  of  the  overcrowding  evil 
lies  in  overpopulation,  vice,  idleness,  and  want 
of  foresight,  and  it  will  not  be  cured  in  a gene- 
ration, commission  we  never  so  many  Commis- 
sions. It  is  in  the  slow  but  certain  influence 
of  better  education  that  the  remedy  will  be 
found  at  last.  All  we  can  really  do  at  the 
moment  is  to  curb  those  who  are  wronging 
their  neighbours,  to  spur  those  who  are 
neglecting  their  duties  ; taking  heed  that  in 
doing  so  we  do  not  sap  the  moral  and  material 
strength  of  those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit,  by 
any  hasty  measure  of  false  philanthropy  : — 

“ ’Twill  be  rervirded  for  a precedent ; 

And  many  aa  error,  by  the  same  example, 

Will  rush  into  the  State." 


works  which  will  help  us  to  make  up  our  posi- 
tion, and  we  hope  it  will  have  worthy  sue 
cessors. 

Another  very  clever  and  original  work  in 
the  octagon-room  is  Mr.  Mullins’s  “Autoly- 
cus,  son  of  Mercury”  (1,990)  ; not  Shakspeare’s 
Autolycus,  the  name  being  merely  used  to 
typify  the  character  of  a petty  depredator. 
This  is  a nude  figure  of  a youth,  with  a most 
amusing  and  cleverly-wrought  expression  of 
roguery  in  his  countenance,  and  one  hand 
drawn  back  preparatory  to  making  a snatch  at 
some  piece  of  booty,  in  accordance  with  the 
sentence  quoted, — “A  snapper-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles.”  The  whole  figure  is  what  one 
might  call  the  idealised  pickpocket,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  amusing  side  of  him  ; it  is 
half  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  the  subject 
was  worth  so  much  ability,  but  it  is  very  clever 
and  really  original. 

The  pathos  of  tho  heavy  German, 

“ With  his  sentimentalibus  lacrymm  roar  ’em," 


Since  the  above  was  written,  the  second 
portion  of  the  Report,  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion in  Scotland,  has  come  into  our  hands, 
but  it  is  short  and  of  very  minor  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  first  portion.  It  goes 
to  show  clearly  that  the  difficulties  in  London 
are  exceptional  and  peculiar,  and  that  the  pro- 
blem does  not  present  itself  in  any  such  dire 
and  perplexing  dimensions  elsewhere. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

HE  largest  sculptural  work  in  the 
Academy  this  year  is  Mr.  Boehm’s 
bronze  group  of  “St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,”  in  the  centre  of  the 
octagon.  To  his  treatment  of  this  very  well- 
worn  theme  the  sculptor  has  brought  spirit, 
fine  modelling  of  man  and  horse”  effective 
grouping  of  the  whole,  but  not  much  energy 
or  greatness  of  conception.  The  St.  George, 
who  is  nude,  not  armed  (rather  at  variance 
with  our  associations  with  knighthood)  has 
quitted  his  reins  to  drive  the  spear  into  the 
dragon  with  both  hands,  while  the  horse  rears 
in  a rather  menagd  attitude.  The  dragon  is 
carefully  studied ; he  is  a clever  compound  of 
lizard  and  serpent ; his  head  is  the  flat  one  of 
a poisonous  snake,  and  he  twines  his  forked 
tongue  round  the  shaft  of  the  spear,  which  he 
catches  in  his  jaws;  behind  the  wrinkled  eyes 
grow  short  horns,  increasing  the  uncanny  aspect 
of  the  head ; but  his  limbs,  where  the  lizard 
element  comes  in,  are  feeble  and  spongy- 
looking,  and  one  does  not  wonder  that  a ho'rse 
prances  over  him  without  much  difficulty. 
The  dragon,  however,  shows  the  most  inven- 
tion of  the  group,  which,  as  a whole,  can 
hardly  be. said  to  be  imaginative,  or  to  add 
anything  intellectually  to  our  conception  of 
the  legend,  but  it  would  make  a fine  monu- 
mental object  for  a central  position,  say  in  the 
courtyard  of  a palace. 

Unquestionably  the  finest  piece  of  modelling 
in  this  year’s  sculpture  is  Mr.  Lawson’s  “Spartan 
Dancing  Girl  ” (1,985).  This  is  essentially  a 
sculptor’s  subject ; it  is  simply  a modelling  of 
the  nude  figure  in  a happy  moment  of  repose  ; 
and  in  its  complete  representation  of  bodily 
structure,  firm,  well  knitted,  not  without 
beauty,  but  striking  one  rather  by  its  nervous 
energy,  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  seen  in  the  Royal  Academy.  We 
shall  be  able  to  give  an  illustration  of  this 
shortly.  In  illustration  of  the  kind  of  power 
by  which  it  is  marked,  just  let  the  spectator 
compare  it  with  the  nerveless,  mechanically- 
rounded,  and  polished  limbs  of  such  a thing  as 
the  “Ganymede”  of  Herr  Kuhn  (1,994).  The 
Germans,  however,  are  behind  every  one  in 
sculpture  now  ; the  French  are  before  every 
one  else,  and  we  are  a long  way  behind  them  ; 
but  Mr.  Lawson’s  figure  is  one  of  a class  of 


is  delightfully  exemplified  in  a work  which 
on  first  view  appears  like  a colossal  beetle 
executed  in  plaster,  but  which  on  further 
examination  is  found  to  be  a mass  of  drapery 
with  a man  doubled  up  under  it,  and 
which  is  entitled  “Overwhelmed”  (1,981), 
with  the  addition,  “ 0 Thou,  Eternal  One  ! 
now  let  me  die.”  This  is  the  work  of  Herr 
Oscar  J unck,  who  seems  to  have  said  to  him- 
self, “ Go  to  ! let  us  be  sublime  ! ” It  is  an 
easy  way  to  be  sublime,  to  hide  all  the  figure 
and  even  the  face  out  of  sight,  and  let  the 
spectator  only  see  the  cloak  and  the  beard  : 
you  thus  get  rid  of  all  the  chief  technical  dif- 
ficulties, and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  spectator  entirely  unfettered.  Herr 
Rummer’s  “ Lady  Macbeth”  (1,977)  is  better 
than  this ; the  drapery  is  fine,  but  this  and  the 
heavy  mass  of  hair  overshadowing  the  brows 
are  so  much  the  repetition  of  a manner  which 
pervades  German  sculpture  that  one  is  quite 
tired  of  it ; and  the  attitude,  though  expres- 
sive, is  somewhat  too  violent  for  sculpture. 
Two  terra-cotta  studies  on  either  side  of  this, 
have  a good  deal  to  recommend  them  ; one  is 
Signor  Lucchesi’s  “ Oliver  Twist”  (1,975),  the 
countenance  of  which  is  truly  pathetic  ; the 
other,  Miss  Curtois’s  “Prayer”  (1,797),  a 
figure  of  a young  girl  kneeling,  more  expressive 
in  attitude  than  in  countenance,  but  a very 
pleasing  ideal  work.  Signor  Fabbrucci’s  “First 
Love  ” (1,987)  is  a pretty  child  group  ; and 
among  the  portrait  busts  in  the  octagon  may 
be  noticed  the  “ Earl  of  Beaconsfield  ” (1,973), 
by  Mr.  Adams- Acton  ; tho  “Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury ” (1,974),  by  Mr.  Theed  ; “Mr.  Henry 
Fawcett”  (1,988),  and  the  “Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury” (1,995),  by  Mr.  A.  Bruce- Joy.  All 
these  are  busts  with  much  character,  and 
worthy  of  their  subjects.  There  must  have 
been  a great  weeding  of  busts  this  year,  if  we 
compare  the  generally  good  average  of  them 
with  the  crowd  of  tame  and  feeble  things  that 
we  have  so  often  found  at  the  Academy. 

In  the  lecture-room  are  two  recumbent 
monumental  effigies,  which  seem  abnost  as  if 
made  to  be  companion  works  to  each  other,  and 
which  we  publish  as  such,  at  all  events,  in  this 
number.*  These  are  Mr.  Woolner’s  “ Lord  F. 
Cavendish”  (2,130)  and  Mr.  Armstead’s  “ Dean 
Close”  (2,132).  Both,  as  will  be  seen,  have 
the  simplest  of  motifs ; the  portrait  head  and 
the  cere-cloth  covering  the  body,  the  form  of 
which  is  only  partially  indicated  beneath  its 
folds.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  sends  the  marble  of 
his  statue  of  “Mr.  Irving  as  Hamlet ,”  the  model 
of  which  was  before  exhibited  here,  but  we 
dwell  with  more  pleasure  on  his  other  work, 

“ In  Memoriam  ” (2,084),  a sleeping  figure 
guarded  by  cherubs,  the  whole  in  very  low 
relief,  and  set  off  with  delicate  ornament  of  a 
free  Renaissance  character  also  in  low  relief, 
and  for  which  we  fancy  that  a remarkable 
large  circular  monumental  panel  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  furnished  some  hints. 
The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  figure  are 
very  beautiful,  the  whole  is  a most  refined 
work  and  quite  on  one  side  of  the  ordinary 
paths  of  English  sculpture.  Beneath  this  is 
another  really  clever  and  superior  work,  three 


1 See  this  week's  illustrations. 
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small  panels  in  alto-relief  (2,086-7-8)  by  Mr. 


Ha^PE,  ilSrating  subjects  from  the 
,,  ^ ft-.-*  “Tii^n  Tonkins  after  the 


departing  1^  sec»nf,  Then,  indeed, 


The  form  of  the 

ispect,  appeared 

These  small  sketches,  for 


tineas  weeps”  ; and  the  third,  

God  returning  with  the  same  aspect,  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep.” 


they  are  little  more,  are  works  of  imagination 


! I ~ r fBo  ! imv  he  said  to  be  the  most  important  enact- 

yea“  ?£“‘e  thin  year  on  the  subject  in  the  statute-books.  This 

more  to  interest  and  more  which  promises  that 
we  are  slowly  progressing  towards  a better 
notion  ot  what  sculpture  should  be  and  what 


they  illustrate  the  highest  use  of  SCU,P‘™; 
and  lead  us  to  look  with  interest  to  what  their 
author  may  accomplish  in  future.  We  shall 
give  an  illustration  of  the  work  shortly.  Mr  b. 
Fry’s  terra-cotta  group  of  mother  and  child, 
called  “Play”  (2,113),  is  one  of  the  class  of  sub- 
jects which  Dalou  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  suggestion  for,  and  is  successful  in  uniting 
sculpturesque  quality  with  natural  realistic 
action  and  expression.  Mr.  Greenoughs 
“Circe  offering  the  Cup  to  Ulysses  (2,134) 
is  a life-size  marble  of  high  finish  of  execu- 
tion, hut  not  remarkable  otherwise,  though  the 
face  has  a fine  expression  of  confident  and 
deceitful  triumph,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  idea  ; certainly  this  personage  is  more  like 
Circe  than  Mr.  Collier’s  painted  Circe,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred.  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft’s  wax  statue  (small  scale)  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Edward  I.  is  fine  and 
monumental  in  character,  and  the  horse  is 
posed  with  a look  of  massive  strength  in  his 
attitude,  which  comports  well  with  the  heavy 
armoured  figure  he  carries.  With  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall’s  “Eve”  (2,114)  we  must  confess  we 
are  disappointed.  ow ‘8'UJOd 

Among  smaller  works  round  the  wall  of  the 
lecture  - room  are  several  of  considerable 
interest.  We  may  instance  a charming  ideal 
bust  by  Mr.  Armstead,  entitled  “ Maiden- 
hood ” (2,069),  ahead  not  strictly  beautiful, . 
but  full  of  expression,  and  marked  by  broad 
and  free  execution.  One  of  the  cleverest  of 
the  smaller  things  is  a bas-relief  of  “Leda,” 
by  Mr.  Montford,  who  sends  also  a terra-cotta 
statuette  of  a reclining  figure  of  a “ Tired 
Dancer  ” (2,092-4) ; the  former  is  admirable 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  it  is  about 
time  that  this  very  indecent  Pagan  legend 
were  dropped  as  a subject  for  art.  It  was 
well  enough  for  Michelangelo  to  do  it  in  the 
Renaissance  period,  which  was  a Pagan  and 
an  indecent  epoch  in  spite  of  all  its  genius, 
and  his  painting  is  too  remarkable  and  cha- 
racteristic a legacy  of  the  age  to  wish  it 
undone  ; but  such  subjects  are,  at  any  rate, 
anachronisms  now.  Mr.  Mark  Rogers  sends 
a head  of  the  Centurion  (2,071)  : “ I am  also  a 
man  in  authority,  having  servants  under  me,” 
&c.,  which  is  a fine  conception.  Mr.  W. 
Couper’s  two  delicate  medallions  in  very  low 
relief,  “ A Vision,”  and  “ Before  the  Scenes  ” 
{2,047,  2,064),  should  be  looked  at ; as  also 
Mr.  Mark  Roche’s  “ David  entering  Saul’s 
Tent”  (2,015), — is  not  David’s  right  arm,  by 
the  way, rather  long? — and  Miss  Rope’s  “David 
playing  before  Saul”  (2,029),  a very  refined 
low  - relief  work.  There  are  two  busts  of 
Gordon,  neither  of  them  satisfactory  ; a gro- 
tesque and  wild-looking  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
by  Mr.  Conrad  Dressier  (2,009) ; a powerful 
one  of  “The  late  W.  Dockar”  (2,021),  by  Mr. 
Lawson  ; a very  pleasing  low  relief  medallion 
of  Lady  Watkin  (2,025),  with  a decorative 
effect  produced  by  a lace  head-dress  carved 
in  low  relief  ; a very  pretty  and  lively  little 
alto-relief,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Williamson,  called 
“ Spring  ” (2,033),  three  little  nude  boys 
twiniDg  flowers  ; an  expressive  child  statuette, 
“ Pussy  has  scratched  my  Finger  ” (2,035),  by 
Signor  Lucchesi  ; an  admirable  miniature  study 
of  a tiger  (2,072),  by  Mr.  Allen  Hutchinson  ; 
a medallion  portrait  of  Air.  John  E.  Sandys 
(2,080),  by  Mr.  Henry  Wills  ; a bust  of  Gray, 
the  poet  (2,090),  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of 
Pembroke  College,  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thorny- 
croft  ; a medallion  of  Mrs.  Mirrilees,  by  Mr. 
Woolner  ; two  small  medallion  portraits  of 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson 
(2,115-7),  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Curtice,  admirable 
likenesses  these  ; and  a clever  repousst  silver 
panel,  by  M.  Morel-Ladeuil,  of  the  wedding 
scene  from  “ Much  Ado  ” (2,116). 


it  is  meant ‘for,  than  we  have  observed  in 
recent  Academy  exhibitions.  The  stupidity 
and  indifference  of  the  public  about  sculpture 
the  oreat  obstacles  to  its  advancement 
but  this,  again,  re-acts  the 


are 
among  us 


sculptor,  as  many  melancholy  examples  have 
It  is  at  least  something  to  record  that 


shown,  moan  jciiov  — - — o . ,. 

there  are  fewer  such  examples  or  warnings  this 
year  than  is  usually  the  case. 


THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 

SHORT  time  ago  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Railway  Com- 


ment on  the  subject 

measure,  amoDg  other  useful  clauses,  contains 
the  following,  which  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  justify  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reply  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  in  cases  ot 
preference. 

“ Clause  2.— Every  railway  company  shall, 
according  to  their  respective  powers,  afford  all 
reasonable  facilities  for  tlie  receiving,  forward- 
ing, and  delivering  of  traffic  upon  and  from 
the  several  railways  belonging  to  or  worked  by 
such  companies  respectively,  and  no  such 
company  shall  make  or  give  any  undue  or 
unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  or  in 
favour  of  any  particular  person  or  company, 
in  any  respect  whatsoever,  nor  shall  any  such 
omr  nartii’iiliir  nerson  or 


company  subject  any  particular  penjon  or 


missioned  had  jurisdiction  now  to  entertain 
questions  of  undue  preference  as  between 
foreign  goods  and  English  goods.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  replied  in  the  affirmative.  I he 
fact  of  this  question  being  put  in  tne  House 
is  an  indication  that  the  fund  ions  of  this  im- 
portant body  are  not  generally  known,  and  a 
few  particulars  as  to  tlieir  constitution  and 
duties  may  prove  of  interest. 

Leaving  the  preference-rate  question  until 


later  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Commission 
’ • ■ and  consists  of 


came  into  existence  in  1873, 
three  members.  Each  of  these  is  supposed 
to  be  experienced  in  railway  law,  or  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  details  of  rail- 
way business,  and  thus  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  give  judgment  in  the  cases 
brought  before  them.  The  appointment  of 
sucli°  a tribunal  had  long  been  recognised 
as  a necessity  ; for,  without  reflecting  for  a 
moment  on  the  capability  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  of  Her  Majesty’s  County 
Court  Judges,  to  deal  with  railway,  as  well  as 
other  disputes,  it  was  very  seldom  that  the 
companies  did  not  appeal  against  an  adverse 
judgment,  and  by  taking  the  case  from  court 
to  'court,  make  it  ruinous  to  the  litigant, 
although  he  might  be  successful  throughout. 
The  power  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioners  is  naturally  limited,  and, 
although  the  expense  involved  in  bringing  a 
case  before  them  is  considerable,  there  is  much 
more  chance  than  formerly  of  its  being  brought 
to  a speedy  and  satisfactory  issue.  With  a 
view  of  still  further  lessening  the  cost  of 
litigation  to  individuals  in  cases  brought 
before  the  Commission,  a clause  was  embodied 
in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Bill  of  last  year,  dealing 
with  railway  matters,  giving  a locus  standi  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  &c.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  this,  at  least,  has  not 
become  law.  It  is,  however,  only  a question 
of  time,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  Bill,  or 
something  similar,  will  be  re-introduced,  now 
that  the  attempt  of  the  railway  companies  to 
settle  the  matter  has  proved  abortive.  How- 
ever, the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  makes 
certain  provisions  tending  to  relieve  indi- 
viduals of  the  onus  of  laying  complaints  of 
contravention  of  the  Acts  by  the  companies 
before  the  Commissioners.  A clause  in  the 
Act  of  1854  authorised  the  Attorney-General 
to  take  proceedings  in  cases  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  violated  ; but  that 
of  1873  goes  further,  and  permits  complaints 
to  be  made  not  only  by  a person  aggrieved, 
but  by  any  person  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  by  a municipal  or  public  corporation, 
if  furnished  with  a certificate  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  This,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained 
in  the  House  on  April  30th  last,  gives  better 
facilities  for  tlie  public  to  have  their  grievances 
brought  before  the  Commissioners  direct,  than 
by  leaving  tlie  Attorney -General  to  watch  and 
enforce  the  due  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 


We  understand  that  the  Royal  Academy  had  the 
intention^  of  purchasing  this  work  with  the  Chantrey 
technically  unavailable  on  account  of 


bequest,  but  it  w 


The  duties  of  the  Commissioners  are  mainly 


company,  or  any  particular  description 
traffic,  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice 
disadvantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever.” 

This  seems  to  include  undue  preference  as  to 
transit,  accommodation,  or  charge,  the  words, 

“ in  any  respect  whatsoever,”  leaving  no  room 
for  exceptions.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear 
that  even  this  was  not  clear  enough  ; for  m the 
Act  of  1873,  appointing  the  Commission  (in 
which  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Cardwell’s  Act  are 
incorporated),  there  is  a section  commencing 
“ Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  explain  and  amend 
the  said  enactment,”  referring  to  and  enlarging 
upon  the  clause  just  quoted. 

Another  clause  in  the  Commissioners  Act 
provides  that  they  may,  on  the  application  of 
any  person  interested,  make  orders  requiring  a 
railway  company  to  distinguish  in  their  rate- 
books how  much  of  each  rate  is  for  conveyance, 
use  of  railway,  locomotives,  carriages,  &c.,  and 
how  much  for  other  expenses,  specifying  the 
nature  and  detail  of  such  other  expenses. 
This  has  proved  very  serviceable,  but  the 
principle  might  with  advantage  be  extended,— 
indeed,  in  the  discussion  on  terminals  caused 
by  the  Bills  just  abandoned  by  the  railway 
companies,  a step  in  this  direction  was  pro- 
posed. This  was  to  exhibit  at  each  station 
the  amount  claimed  for  terminals  at  that 
station  ; but  it  would  seem  desirable  for  each 
station  to  be  furnished  with  a list  of _ the 
terminals  charged  at  all  the  stations.  With 
this,  and  a uniform  classification  and  scale 
applicable  to  all  companies,  a rate  could  bo 
fully  tested  without  having  recourse  to  the 
Commissioners,  unless  still  more  detail  was 
required.  . . . ,, , 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  in  ter- 
minals ” cases  is  defined  in  Clause  15,  which 
may  be  quoted  at  length  “ The  Uommis- 
sioners  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine 
any  question  or  dispute  which  may  arise  with 
respect  to  the  terminal  charges  of  any  railway 
company,  where  such  charges  have  not  been  < 
fixed  by  any  Act  of  Parliament ; and  to  decide  • 
what  is  a reasonable  sum  to  be  paid  to  any 
company  for  loading  and  unloading,  covering,  , 
collection,  delivery,  and  other  services  of  a like  : 
nature.  Any  decision  of  the  Commissioners  j 
under  this  section  shall  be  binding  on  all  courts  5 
and  in  all  legal  proceedings  whatsoever.”  It  t 
will  be  noticed  that  these  are  what  may  be  j 
termed  “handling”  services,  but  the  com-  - 
panies  claim  the  right  to  make  additional  J 
charges  for  all  terminal  accommodation,  in- 
cluding all  station  buildings,  &c.,  and  expenses  ! 
in  connexion  therewith,  these  charges  being  [ 
distinguished  by  the  term  “structural”  ter-  ■ 
minals.  In  a recent  case  in  which  this  . 
question  was  involved,  it  was  elicited  < 
that  the  following  are  among  the  items  , 
included  in  claims  for  structural  terminals,  in  i 
addition  to  goods  sheds,  warehouses,  and  i 
offices  Land,  earthwork,  ballast,  turntable,  f 
weighbridge,  gas,  &c.  ; interest  on  capital  : 
expended  upon  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  : 
and  renewals  of  the  above,  together  with  rates  : 
and  taxes  being  reckoned  as  the  estimated  cost  s 
per  annum.  This  is  divided  by  the  tonnage ; 
dealt  with  during  the  year,  thus  producing  a 
rate  per  ton.  In  the  case  referred  to  it  was  i 
1172d.  per  ton!  Now,  as  explained  inborn1 

i’  A f . . . . I.  *74-1 


1111 IJ  X X I “ . F ’ X . ) 1 1.  . 

to  see  that  the  existing  Acts  relating  to  rail-  article  of  March  7 th  last. .the ! companies  c 
ways  are  duly  observed,  and  to  hear  and  ! give  them  no  power  to  make  charges  tor  ac  - 
determine  any  complaints  of  contravention  of  i modation  of  this  description,  and  it  is  er 
them.  These  Acts  were  in  a manner  consoli-  fore  held  by  the  Commissioners  that  a s 
dated  by  Mr.  Cardwell’s  Act  of  1854,  which  charges  are  included  in  the  amount  they 
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authorised  to  demand  for  conveyance  ; but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  really  the  intention  of  Parliament 
to  allow  something  additional  for  terminal 
accommodation,  though  this  does  not  find  direct 
jxpression  in  the  Acts.  This  has  always  been 
i sore  point  with  the  railway  companies.  The 
Commissioners  have,  of  course,  administered 
the  law  as  they  found  it,  and  their  judgments 
in  these  cases  have  invariably  been  against  the 
railway  companies.  The  main  object  of  the 
atter  in  introducing  their  Rates  and  Charges 
Bills  was  to  get  the  law  on  this  point  altered  in 
ffieir  favour  ; but  by  adopting  wrong  tactics 
ind  asking  for  too  much,  they  have  got  nothing, 
ind  the  law  remains  as  it  was.  The  Commis- 
nissioners  have  had  many  cases  coming  under 
;his  clause  brought  before  them,  and  it  has 
Deen  shown  that  the  most  unreasonable  charges 
lave  been  imposed  for  terminal  services  and 
iccommodation,  the  opponents  of  the  Rates  and 
Charges  Bills  being  thereby  furnished  with 
Powerful  arguments  against  the  legalisation  of 
hese  charges,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  companies  are  justly  entitled  to  some  pay- 
nent  in  this  respect. 

The  Commission  only  had  a five  years’  lease 
•f  life,  and  although  at  the  expiration  of  that 
erm  it  was  again  renewed,  it  has  proved  itself 
if  sufficient  value  to  be  constituted  a perraa- 
lent  tribunal.  The  majority  of  cases,  such  as 
re  brought  before  them,  formerly  went  to  the 
lourt  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  confidence  of 
ailway  litigants  in  the  ability  of  the  Railway 
Commission  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
lore  cases  are  brought  forward  now  than 
efore  their  appointment.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
hat  a court  dealing  specially  with  railway 
latters  would  be  more  likely  to  bring  them  to 
satisfactory  issue  than  the  Court  of  Common 
’leas,  with  its  varied  practice,  and  the  ap- 
ointment  of  the  Commissioners  as  a Court 
pon  a similar  footing  to  that  just  named 
'ould  be  a decided  advantage.  This  will,  no 
oubt,  be  accomplished  when  our  legislators 
ave  a little  more  time  to  devote  to  internal 
flairs  ; for  railway  matters  have  been  brought 
3 prominently  before  them  this  session  that 
hey  are  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of. 


NOTES. 

CIENCE,  which  is  as  restless  as 
politics  in  changing  old  things  for 
new,  is  pressing  hard  on  our 
lighting  and  heating  systems,  and 
I'ill  soon  end  by  transforming  them  altogether. 
>ur  gas,  the  purveyors  of  which  have  regarded 

(ith  comfortable  complacency  the  attacks  of 
ectricity,  has  just  received  a rude  shock  from 
chemist  of  considerable  note,  Professor  Arm- 
rong.  In  a paper  read  before  the  Iron  and 
Dteel  Institute,  he  remarked  that  the  present 
»)Lode  of  making  illuminating  gas  was  irrational ; 
jie  yield  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
Inount  of  coal  carbonised  ; the  gaseous  pro- 
duct was  poor  in  quality,  owing  to  the  high 

Iimperature  that  prevailed  in  the  retorts  ; 
hile  the  coke  was  also  of  low  quality,  and 
le  operations  clumsily  conducted.  The 
ilublic  was  slowly  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
D was  supplied  with  very  indifferent  illumina- 


: ng  material,  and  the  Professor  expressed  an 
binion  that  consumers  would  soon  insist 
tpon  something  far  better,  which  could  be 
sed  in  much  smaller  quantity,  and  the  evils 
[rising  from  gas-burning  would  be  thereby 
unfinished.  As  to  the  other  question,  viz., 
lel  for  heating,  Admiral  Selwyn  has  been 
ipading  a crusade  at  the  United  Service  Insti- 
ifttion  against  the  use  of  coal  on  board  of  the 
aips  of  the  royal  and  mercantile  marines,  as 
Iping  bulky,  costly,  wasteful,  and  dirty.  He 
jilvocates  the  employment  of  liquid  fuel,  which 
n already  in  vogue  with  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
iflrtainly  has  many  advantages.  There  is  great 
nionomy  ; no  change  is  required  in  engines  and 
■’■oilers,  and  comparatively  little  adaptation  of 
iirnace  ; a whole  army  of  stokers  and  trimmers 
a dispensed  with  ; the  ship  can  receive  her 
applies  at  sea  or  any  where,  without  resorting 
i a coaling  station  ; there  is  no  nuisance  of 
ist  and  ashes,  nor  any  liability  to  spontaneous 
;ombustion.  The  greatest  point,  however,  is 


that  46  lb.  of  water,  according  to  experiments, 
can  be  evaporated  with  1 lb.  of  fuel,  giving 
power  for  full  steaming  for  twenty-four  days, 
whereas  now  that  power  is  limited  to  four 
days.  As  each  ship  in  the  navy  could  re- 
main on  her  station  twice  as  long  with 
liquid  fuel  as  with  coal,  the  saving  on 
the  expenses  of  the  whole  fleet  would  be 
about  twelve  millions  sterling  per  annum. 
This  is  a serious  and  important  matter,  and 
we  cannot  see  why  the  same  application 
should  not  eventually  be  made  to  fuel  for 
manufacturing  purposes  and  domestic  heating. 
Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  geologists 
and  mining  surveyors,  the  output  of  coal 
increases  every  year,  and  little  effort  is  made 
to  check  the  waste  and  recklessness.  As  we 
have  not,  like  the  lucky  Pittsburg  folk,  reser- 
voirs of  natural  gas  underneath  our  manufac- 
turing towns,  it  is  worth  considering  whether 
we  cannot  find  some  economical  substitute,  in 
the  shape  of  liquid  fuel. 


THE  evidence  of  Professor  Sullivan,  the 
President  of  the  Queen’s  College  at  Cork, 
before  the  SelectCommittee  on  Irish  Industries, 
described  the  neglected  state  of  what  might 
readily  be  made  an  unrivalled  system  of  inland 
waterways.  All  the  various  rivers  and  canals, 
the  President  pointed  out,  had  locks  of  different 
dimensions,  so  that,  as  to  commercial  utility, 
“the  whole  thing  was  a joke.”  The  canal 
system  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Canals 
[252,  1883,  p.  232],  covers  a length  of  775 
miles.  On  4,332  miles  of  inland  water-way 
in  England  there  exist,  according  to  a table 
published  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
(Proceedings,  vol.  76,  p.  175),  seventy-two 
sizes  of  locks,  ranging  from  45  ft.  to  165  ft. 
in  length,  and  from  6 ft.  10£  in.  to  37  ft.  in 
width.  The  Irish  irregularity  thus  falls  short 
of  that  which  obtains  in  English  waters.  The 
capacity  of  a canal  of  ordinary  section  for 
traffic,  taken  from  work  actually  done  in 
England,  has  been  calculated  as  two  millions 
of  tons  of  net  load  conveyed  one  mile  in  a 
year.  The  maximum  work  done  on  an  English 
railway  of  mixed  traffic,  in  the  same  time,  was 
1,410,000  tons  conveyed  one  mile.  But  the 
railway  cost  more  than  five  times  as  much  per 
mile  as  the  canal ; and  while  the  English 
railways  on  the  average  have  not  established  a 
higher  rale  of  net  earning  than  4 3 per  cent, 
on  the  capital,  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  has 
earned  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  net  profit  in  a 
year,  and  the  Birmingham  Canal  a higher 
rate  of  dividend. 


ALTHOUGH  the  traffic  of  the  Irish  Railways 
is  very  low,  the  result  of  their  working  is 
shown  by  analysis  to  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  richer  and  more  populous  countries. 
The  gross  receipts  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  year  analysed  in 
the  “ Index  to  our  Railway  System,”  were 
3,551/.  per  mile;  those  on  the  Irish  lines  in 
the  same  year  being  1,257/.  For  England 
alone  the  receipts  were  4,220 /.  per  mile.  But 
the  capital  spent  on  the  English  lines  was 
46,113/.;  while  that  for  which  the  Irish  lines 
have  been  constructed  was  14,187/.,  stilted  at 
per  mile  in  each  case.  And,  notwithstanding 
their  small  traffic,  the  Irish  lines  were  worked 
rather  cheaper  than  the  English ; the  co- 
efficients of  working  cost  being  53‘97  per  cent, 
of  gross  receipts  in  England,  and  53 ‘55  per 
cent,  in  Ireland.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is, 
that  the  Irish  lines,  out  of  a gross  traffic 
amounting  to  8T5  per  cent,  of  their  outlay, 
earned  a net  profit  of  417  per  cent,  over  then- 
whole  capital ; while  in  the  same  year  the 
English  lines  earned  4'38  per  cent.,  and  the 
Scottish  lines  only  3’99  per  cent,  net  on  their 
respective  capitals.  It  is  thus  obvious  that 
the  judicious  mode  of  laying  out  the  Irish 
railways,  for  which  the  country  is  mainly 
indebted  to  the  late  Field-Marshal  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  affords  a sound  basis  for  a re- 
munerative traffic,  if  Irish  industry  were  to 
revive.  The  effect  of  a very  small  traffic  in 
diminishing  net  returns  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  while  every  railway  servant  in  France 
earned  207/.  in  a year  (dividing  gross  revenue 
by  total  number  of  men  employed)  and  in 


England  every  one  earned  193/.  ; in  Ireland, 
in  1883,  every  person  in  the  employment  of 
the  railway  companies  earned  only  164/. 


THE  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages 
of  the  colliers  appears  to  be  becoming 
general  throughout  the  country  ; and  the  Lan- 
cashire Miners’  Confederation  have  decided  ta 
call  a National  Conference  of  Miners  on  the 
wages  question.  In  South  Yorkshire  2,000 
miners  are  now  working  at  the  reduced  wages  ; 
and  the  masters  state  that  at  the  present  price 
of  coal  it  will  be  impossible  to  work  many  of 
the  pits  even  on  these  wages.  Under  these 
circumstances,  attention  is  being  roused  to  the 
fact  that  out  of  a strictly  limited  quantity  of 
coal  we  are  now  exporting  upwards  of  twenty 
million  tons  per  annum  for  prices  that  hardly 
keep  body  and  soul  together  among  the  coal 
winners.  Our  export  price  per  ton  for  coals 
in  1883  was  less  than  half  what  it  was  in 
1873,  and  is  now  probably  lower.  It  was  the 
estimate  of  the  Coal  Commission  in  1871  that 
if  the  annual  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal, 
which  was  then  tolerably  steady,  were  to  con- 
tinue, our  coal  supply  would  be  exhausted  in 
110  years.  On  the  appearance  of  such  calcu- 
lations, the  price  of  coal  rose,  and  the  rate  of 
consumption  was  materially  checked.  Great 
prosperity  accompanied  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  was  the  true 
source  of  the  sharp  demand  then  made  for  our 
produce  at  continually  rising  prices.  At 
present  our  home  consumption  of  coal  is 
declining,  although  the  exports,  at  an  inade- 
quate price,  are  rapidly  increasing.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  English  collier  or  coal 
owner  who  derives  most  benefit  from  this 
increment. 


T'HE  Architectural  Association  have  issued 
J-  to  members  a report  of  a Committee  for 
“ Amending  and  Consolidating  the  work  of 
the  Association.”  Among  the  suggestions  are 
that  two  defined  divisions  be  formed,  the 
“Elementary  Division”  and  the  “Advanced 
Division,”  and  that  a “ Committee  of  Advice  ” 
be  elected  each  Session,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  recommend  to  new  members  the  par- 
ticular course  of  study  which  it  would  be 
advisable  for  them  to  pursue.  This  is  an 
admirable  idea,  and  a proposition  made  in 
a most  generous  and  unselfish  spirit.  The 
committee  particularly  ask  members  to  con- 
sider and  give  their  views  on  proposition  19, 
how  the  advantages  of  the  Association  may 
be  best  extended  to  country  members. 
There  is  one  way  we  could  suggest,  but 
it  would  be  a troublesome  one  for  the 
sub-committees  and  visitors  of  classes,  viz., 
criticism  of  designs  in  these  various  classes 
by  letter.  The  question  of  publishing  the 
papers  read  at  the  meetings  has  also  been 
mooted,  and  of  course  this  would  very  likely 
open  up  the  question  of  raising  the  subscription. 
The  latter  is  a point  that  the  Association  can 
best  judge  of  for  itself.  We  may  point  out 
that  there  is  the  alternative  of  publishing  a 
selection  only  of  the  papers  read,  those  that 
are  the  most  practical  and  likely  to  be  most 
permanently  valuable.  In  some  of  the  papers 
read  we  have  noticed  a great  deal  of  discursive 
writing,  not  always  in  the  best  literary  form, 
which  would  certainly  not  be  worth  printing 
in  a permanent  form.  Of  course  there  are 
other  societies  of  which  the  same  may  be  said. 


BY  an  odd  coincidence,  just  after  writing 
the  above  remarks,  we  receive  the  circular 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  announcing  a 
proposal  to  be  submitted  by  Professor  Kerr 
at  the  next  meeting  (June  8th)  for  conduct- 
ing “the  higher  operations  of  the  Institute” 
by  means  of  four  standing  committees,  taking 
charge  respectively  of  the  Departments  of 
1 ‘ Art,”  “ Science,”  “ Literature,”  and  “ Prac- 
tice.” We  will  not  dismiss  the  idea  in  a 
hurry,  but  it  comes  in  a “ questionable  shape.” 
Architecture  is  a combination  of  Art  and 
Science,  and  Practice  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  both  : why  split  them  up  ? 


WITH  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  v.  Mowlem  & Co., 
reported  in  another  column,  and  in  which  notice 
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of  appeal  was  given  by  the  Board,  it  is  to  be 

hoped  that  the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court 
will  be  pressed  for  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  the 
present  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  law  on 
the  subject  has  not  only  caused  great  loss  to 
some,  but  has  also  prevented  spaces  being  used 
which  otherwise  might  be  utilised  and  made 
valuable. 


the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  old  work 
in  the  nave  is  still  fairly  perfect.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  is  only  all  the  more  reason  why, 
from  an  Italian  point  of  view,  it  should  be 
restored. 


IN  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  Bill,  Mr.  Bryce  moved,  on  Tuesday 


IN  Rome  there  is  much  building  going  for- 
ward in  all  directions,  but  principally  in 
the  district  between  the  churches  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  and  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
There  is  a large  square  which  promises  well, — 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele— and  the  new 
streets  are  being  made  much  wider  than  was 
the  custom  in  past  times.  One  wrill  be  enabled 
to  walk  on  the  pavement  without  fear  of  being 
jammed  by  a passing  carriage.  If  these  streets 
turn  out  like  the  Via  Nazionale,  the  Romans 
ought  to  be  congratulated,  for  this  is  the  hand- 
somest street  in  Rome,— although  much  good 
work  was  destroyed  to  make  it.  It  contains 
two  recently  finished  buildings  worthy  of  note, 
although  of  widely  different  character,  the 
American  Church,  the  tower  of  which  is  a fine 
design,  and  the  new  Museo  di  Belle  Arti,  a 
handsome  Classical  elevation.  Mr.  Street’s 
English  Church,  in  the  Via  del  Babuino,  is  pro- 
gressing, but  apparently  rather  slowly  ; the 
walls  are  nearly  completed  throughout,  but  the 
roof  is  not  commenced.  It  is  curious  to  see 
windows  and  arcading  of  English  character  side 
by  side  with  the  nave  piers,  which  are  square 
in  alternate  layers  of  yellow  Siena  and  red 
Perugia  marbles  ; and  between  the  larger  piers 
a single  column  of  green  marble.  The  effect 
will  be  very  rich  when  finished. 


last,  that  “ The  Board  shall,  under  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  by  this  Act,  acquire  the 
whole  of  the  piece  of  land  in  the  parish  of  All 
Saints,  Poplar,  No.  2 on  the  deposited  plans 
(Greenwich  Ferry,  plan  No.  4),  and  in  the 
book  of  reference,  page  68,  and  shall  lay  out, 
or  cause  to  be  laid  out,  as  a public-garden  or 
recreation-ground,  so  much  of  the  said  piece 
of  land  as  shall  not  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ferry  between  Greenwich  Pier  and 
Bark-street,  Poplar,  and  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  Clause  12  of  this  Act.”  The  Bill,  he 
said,  took  powers  for  the  construction  of  a 
ferry  between  Poplar  and  Greenwich,  and  the 
piece  of  land,  which  was  now  a garden,  would 
be  only  partially  required  for  the  uses  of  the 
ferry.  Sir  James  Hogg  resisted  the  motion 
on  the  very  poor  ground  that  it  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  ferry  by  preventing  the  use  of 
the  site  for  building  purposes.  The  clause  was 
carried,  however,  by  a majority  of  136  to  50. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Legislature  seems 
alive  now  to  the  importance  of  open  spaces 
and  recreation-grounds  in  London. 


rpHE  managers  of  the  American  Exhibition 


ACCORDING  to  the  Wochmblatt  fiir  Bau- 
uV  hunde , the  first  portion  of  the  work  of 
restoring  the  Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato 
has  just  been  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Alois  Hauser.  The  interior,  with 
the  exception  of  some  trifling  work  to  be  done 
at  a later  stage,  is  now  restored.  The  galleries 
and  the  organ-loft  which  defaced  the  building 
have  been  removed  ; the  pulpit  and  the  two 
Gothic  altar  canopies  have  been  restored,  and 
the  whole  interior  has  been  cleaned, — that  is  to 
say,  simply  washed  down.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  space,  we  are  told,  which  now  appears 
much  larger  and  wider  than  formerly,  is  such 
that  the  beholder  cannot  sufficiently  admire 
the  beauty  of  proportion  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  monumental  Roman  architecture.  Perhaps 
some  “beholders”  would  have  preferred  it, 
dilapidations  included,  before  the  trail  of  the 
Teuton  was  over  it  all. 


IT  is  matter  of  great  regret  that  chance 
should  have  led  Correggio  to  paint  his 
magnificent  domes  in  what  is  one  of  the 
dampest  towns  in  Italy.  It  is  only  at  Parma 
that  the  master  is  seen  in  all  his  greatness, 
and  his  work  in  the  domes  of  the  cathedral  and 
in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista  in  that 
place  is  rapidly  perishing.  The  greater  part 
of  the  funds  of  the  fathers  of  the  latter  church 
have  been  confiscated  by  the  Government,  so 
that  little  can  be  done  to  prevent  injury. 
The  brick  pavement,  however,  which  is  reek- 
ing with  damp,  is  about  to  be  replaced  with 
marble,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the  decay. 


which  is  to  be  held  next  year  have  secured 
what  they  consider  “ the  best  ” site  in  London 
for  their  enterprise,  a site  of  twenty  acres  at 
Earl’s  Court.  The  station  for  the  District 
Railway  will  be  in  the  Exhibition  grounds, 
and  “ every  railway  in  Great  Britain,”  so  we 
are  assured,  “ will  have  facilities  for  immediate 
and  direct  connexion  with  the  Exhibition 
building.”  The  promoters  evidently  mean  to 
make  a big  success.  From  the  Report  of  the 
Director  - General,  Mr.  Whitley,  we  learn 
that  already  more  space  has  been  ap- 
plied for  than  will  be  available,  but  the 
management  will  continue  to  receive  applica- 
tions up  to  September  30th  of  this  year,  and 
then  wre  presume  the  rule  of  detur  digniori  will 
be  followed.  From  a paragraph  in  the  report 
it  appears  to  be  supposed  that,  as  we  have  had 
the  “Fisheries,”  the  “ Healtheries,”  and  the 
“ Inventories,”  so  the  American  Exhibition  will 
be  popularly  known  as  the  “ Yankeries.”  We 
have  already  predicted  that  the  exhibition  is 
likely  to  be  an  exceedingly  popular  one,  and  it 
seems  also  likely  to  be  a very  large  concern, 
and  in  fact,  to  apply  the  words  of  Artemus 
Ward,  “ The  American  eagle  will  be  screaming 
all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  bright 
and  beautiful  land.” 


UNDER  the  characteristic  and  grandilo-  d 
quent  signature  “ A British  Matron,"  ,i 
some  rather  ill-educated  lady  has  been  allowed  1 
to  write  a very  silly  letter  in  the  Tivies,  w 
inveighing,  on  “ moral " grounds  and  in  no  i 
measured  terms,  against  the  nude  paintings  3i 
at  the  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor.  The  i 
writer  would  have  done  well  to  remember  the  i 
rebuke  once  administered  to  a lady  of  similar  Jf 
prejudices,  who  observed  to  the  company  who  i| 
were  looking  at  a picture,  that  “it  was  a i 
very  indelicate  picture,”  and  was  met  by  the  i 
comment  that  “ the  indelicacy  was  in  the  i 
remark.”  We  have  ourselves  criticised  some) 
paintings  of  the  year,  not  on  the  ground  oft. 
serious  impropriety  (which,  in  the  case  of  anyi 
Academy  paintings  of  this  year,  must,  reside  1; 
in  the  spectator  rather  than  in  the  painting),  ;i 
but  on  the  ground  of  the  prosaic  incongruity : 
of  representing  nude  figures  in  no  ideal  connec-  < 
tion,  but  as  if  they  were  subjects  from  common): 
life.  So  far  some  attack  on  some  of  the: 
Academy  paintings  of  the  year  might  haven 
been  justified.  But  as  the  “ British  Matron ’V 
(we  like  that  phrase  !)  includes  the  Grosvenor <: 
Gallery  in  her  censure,  it  is  to  be  presumed: 
that  she  numbers  Mr.  Watts’s  “ Love  and) 
Life”  and  Mr.  Mitchell’s  “Hypatia”  amonga 
the  things  which  “a  modest  woman  cannot; 
look  on  without  a burning  sense  of  shame."?: 
If  so,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  possible.;?! 
the  “ British  Matron,”  whoever  she  may  be,  is 
a vulgar-minded  idiot.  It  is  little  to  the  credits 
of  the  taste  or  judgment  of  the  Times  to  have^ 
published  such  a letter,  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that  “ An  English  Girl  ” made,  in  the'' 
succeeding  issue  of  that  journal,  an  indignant1 
protest  against  it. 


THE  magnificent  choir-stalls  in  the  Duomo 
of  Perugia,  so  long  the  admiration  of 
architects,  are  being  restored,  so  far  as  the 
intarsia  work  is  concerned.  Whole  panels 
have  been  cut  out  and  replaced  with  new, 
which,  as  regards  the  execution,  is  about  as 
bad  as  the  Italians  know  how  to  make  it. 
There  is  none  of  the  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  the  old  work  about  it ; in  fact,  the  work  is 
about  up  to  the  level  of  the  English  jobbing 
carpenter. 


TWERYWHERE  restoration,  — and  that 
-l-J  generally  of  the  very  worst  kind,— meets 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  Italy.  What  the 
lovely  Upper  Church  of  the  Monastery  of  San 
Francesco  of  Assisi  will  be  like  when  it  has 
passed  from  the  restorer’s  hands,— to  judere 
fromwhat  has  been  already  done, — Heaven  only 
knows.  There  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  in 


THAT  admirable  French  “Monthly,”  the 
Revue  Generate  de  V Architecture,  is  excep- 
tionally good  this  month.  Among  its  illus- 
trations are  some  fine  pieces  of  bold  Renais- 
sance ornament  from  Le  Pautre,  and  a view 
and  details  of  the  beautiful  Classic  monument 
to  Michelet,  the  historian,  in  the  Cimeticre  de 
l’Est  at  Paris,  designed  by  M.  Pascal.  There 
is  a refinement  and  a variety  of  inventive  fancy 
in  the  best  of  the  contemporary  monumental 
work  of  this  type  in  France  such  as  we  must 
sadly  confess  we  rarely  see  in  England. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY* 


THE  Duke  of  Bedford,  we  are  informed,  has 
made  a donation  of  50 1.  to  the  funds  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  This  is  an  admirable  stroke  of 
policy  on  his  Grace’s  part.  There  have  been 
for  a long  time  past  more  or  less  indignant 
outcries  against  the  state  of  Covent  Garden 
and  against  the  market  building  itself,  as  an 
anachronism  which  calls  for  rebuilding.  Against 
such  demands  on  his  purse  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford has  now  secured  the  valuable  support  of 
a Society  which  will  allow  nothing  that  exists, 
however  bad  and  worn  out,  to  be  removed,  and 
which  will  support  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  Covent  Garden,  not  on  the  mean 
and  sordid  ground  of  economy,  but  on  the 
highest  moral  and  aesthetic  principles. 


Tueue  is  no  drawing  in  the  architectural, 
room  which  can  for  a moment  compare  for  beauty 
of  draughtsmanship  with  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  deo 
sign  for  the  National  Liberal  Club  (1,803).  Hit 
power  of  composition,  and  feeling  for  harmoniefi 
of  warm  colour,  — the  swift  dexterity  andi 
abandon  of  his  fearless  brush  were  never  seeni 
to  greater  advantage.  In  these  respects  he  ii 
admittedly  without  a rival.  The  design  ir 
question  has  been  so  recently  illustrated  in 
these  pages  that  a minute  description  of  itf 
features  is  unnecessaxy.  Its  style  could  not  b( 
described  in  a word.  The  pervading  feeling  is; 
that  of  a free  Classical  Renaissance,  but  the 
quasi-machicolations  of  the  cornice,  the  Romano 
esque  arches  of  the  tower,  the  Venetian  cha-1 
racter  of  the  traceried  arcading  of  the  Belvidere' 
and  several  minor  points  of  detail,  remove  the 
work  from  any  known  style.  We  are  far  from 
sayiDg  that  this  is  a fault.  On  the  contrary,  w(- 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  a puritanical  adhesion' 
to  one  particular  style,  and  even  to  a particular 
phase  of  a particular  style,  has  done  much  in  the 
past  to  rob  our  modern  work  of  that  picturesque 
quality  which  is  so  much  admired  in  the  ancient; 
We  have  too  scrupulously  avoided  those  incon< 
gruities  which  are  a legitimate  source  of  effect) 
and  our  work  has  been  uninteresting  in  proportion 
to  its  self-imposed  and  straight-laced  propriety 
But  while  yielding  the  fullest  admiration  to  tint 
cleverness  which  this  design  everywhere  dis: 
plays,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  oux 
disappointment  with  it  as  a work  of  art.  . Thii 
object  of  the  building  is  distinct  and  unique 
It  is  to  be  the  home  and  head-quarters  of  one: 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  Not  exclu: 
sively  for  the  aristocracy  thereof  ; but  for  thail 
great  multitude  of  educated  men  thronghouj 
the  country  who  hold  and  profess  in  political 
matters  the  Liberal  creed.  It  should  therefori 
have  a distinctive  and  appropriate  oharacteri 
— and  such  a character  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  impress  upon  it.  Fine  architecture 
is  not  a mere  matter  of  window  and  wall-space 
— of  string  and  cornice, — of  pilaster  and  archie 
volt.  “Every  building  erected  for  publid 
assemblage  was  considered  incomplete  by  Greel 
and  Goth  unless  it  were  adorned  with  sculpture 
or  painting  designed  in  accordance  with  tin 
purpose  of  the  building.”  Mr.  Waterhouse  ha 
given  us  a building  which  will  indeed  be  a jewe 
in  comparison  with  the  depressing  mediocrity 
of  its  neighbours,  but  has  he  risen  to  thi 
full  conception  of  the  task  committed  t< 


1 See  pp.  607,  650,  681,  ante. 
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lim  ? Has  he,  in  fact,  given  us  a building 
loquent  of  its  raison  d’etre  ? Our  Tory 
riends, — and  we  are  thankful  to  say  we  have 
uany  such, — will  perhaps  reply  in  the  affirma- 
ive.  They  will  say  that  the  Liberal  party  is  a 
leterogeneous  jumble  of  discordant  elements, 
ndthat  in  scattering  varied  and  inconsequent 
letails  over  his  work  Mr.  Waterhouse  has 
xactly  hit  off  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  clients, 
nto  this  side  of  the  question  we  do  not  intend 

0 enter. 

“ Politics  we  bar, 

They  are  not  our  bent.” 

’ersonal  feeling  apart,  it  was  the  bonnden 
uty  of  the  architect  to  put  his  clients’  case 
s strongly  as  possible,  bringing  prominently 
nd  permanently  before  the  publio  those 
lomentous  achievements  which  for  good  or  ill 
ave  marked  the  progress  of  the  Liberal  party, 
nd  on  the  strength  of  which  they  claim  the 
affrages  of  the  nation.  Portrait-sculptures  of 
ach  statesmen  as  Peel  and  Palmerston,  Cobden 
nd  Lewis,  Mill  and  Fawcett,  not  to  mention 
ie  names  of  those  still  happily  living,  might 
jasonably  have  adorned  its  walls ; and  surely 
lere  are  dramatic  incidents  connected  with  tho 
>peal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  passage  of  the  First 
eform  Bill,  and  the  more  freshly-remembered 
ducation  Act,  which  would  have  provided  our 
bulptors  with  themes  worthy  of  their  skill, 
id  fit  for  record  in  the  plastic  and  enduring 
bra-cotta.  For  all  this  we  look  in  vain.  The 
ce  art  which  gave  voice  and  vitality  to  the 
latural  History  Museum  is  unhappily  dormant, 
ts  exercise  would  have  given  us  a companion 
cructure  having  equal  claims  to  our  regard  and 
|jr  gratitude  ; instead  of  this  we  are  put  off 
ith  a merely  facile  combination  of  dumb  lines 
id  dead  surfaces. 

The  architect  had  a great  opportunity, — 

11  It  might  have  happen’d  but  once 
And  he  miss’d  it,— lost  it  for  ever.” 

e think  that  we  have  some  reason  to  complain 
; Mr.  Waterhouse’s  treatment  of  himself,  and 
in  only  deplore  the  inexplicable  and  disappoint- 
ej  result. 

iNo  sound  judgment  can  be  formed  of  Mr. 
ilis’s  design  for  the  rival  Constitutional  Club 
im  his  drawing  of  an  inconsiderable  fragment 
fthe  entrance-front  (1 ,835)  ; but,  so  far  as  can 

1 ascertained,  he  also  has  taken  an  inadequate 
uw  of  a great  occasion.  “ To  the  mind  of  Pheidias 

I to  that  of  Pisani  or  Giotto  it  seemed  desirable 
i have  a good  building  first,  of  fine  material 
d such  masses  and  proportions  as  the  spirit 

II  wisdom  within  them  ordered  ; and  then  to 
iiament  it  inside  and  outside  with  such  his- 
■ic  or  symbolic  forms  as  should  make  the 
Aiding  speak  for  itself  about  its  intention,  and 
p dwellers  in  it,  and  the  work  to  be  done  in 
land  how  it  came  into  existence.” 

We  have  unfortunately  changed  all  that,  and 
Jr  modern  architecture  is  for  the  most  part 
crversely  inarticulate. 

Mr.  Sulman’s  design  for  the  New  Exchange 
j Amsterdam  (1878)  is  a brilliant  drawing, 
ng  too  high  for  a critical  examination  of  its 
pails.  The  general  balance  of  the  composi- 
sniB  effective  and  pleasing.  The  building  is  of 
ll  brick,  with  scanty  dressings  of  freestone, — 

0 roofs  covered  with  brown  tiles.  The  gables 
h of  wide  span  and  high  pitch,  and  are  con- 
Ijiuently  conspicuously  lofty,  and,  being 
token  into  curves  and  corbie  steps,  are  pic- 
aresque in  a way  which  is  entirely  accordant 
;th  the  genius  of  the  locus  in  quo.  There  are  no 
ver  than  four  lofty  towers  visible  in  the  draw- 
er* effective  and  well  designed,  and  agreeably 
versifying  the  ensemble.  We  should  have 
ed  to  see  the  motif  of  the  whole,  — the 
[Exchange  ” itself, — exteriorly  expressed,  and 
58  is  the  only  real  objection  to  a very  striking 
mign. 

We  have,  on  previous  occasions,  spoken  at 
gth  of  the  design  for  the  proposed  Admiralty 
1 War  Office  buildings  (1,923-1,931),  by 
r'issrs.  Aston  Webb  & Ingress  Bell,  and  have 
:ne  testimony  to  its  many  fine  qualities.  We 
ill  only  add  that  it  improves  on  further  ac- 
nintance.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  revised 
mgn  by  Messrs.  Leeming  has  not  found  a 
ce  upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  if  it 
'true,  as  reported,  that  its  absence  is  doe  to 
ardy  delivery  of  the  drawings,  we  can  only 
jh  that  a rule,  which  is  reasonable  enough  in 
■ general  application,  had  been  stretched  a 
le  in  this  particular  instance. 

‘ Detail  of  portion  of  a Public  Building  ” 
750)  strikes  one  at  first  sight  as  the  work  of 
French  architect;  but  upon  examination  it 


turns  out  to  be  by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  who  has 
adopted  the  French  system  of  drawing  and 
shading  which  he  has  so  often  advocated  by 
public  speech.  It  has,  no  doubt,  some  technical 
advantages ; but  it  is  not  without  some  artistic 
drawbacks.  We  are  glad  to  see  one  drawing 
of  the  kind  in  the  room,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
see  many ; partly  because  we  do  not  want  to  be 
Frenchified  even  to  our  advantage,  and  the 
advantage  in  this  instance  is  at  least  doubtful. 
Those  who  would  prefer  it  to  Mr.  Flockton’s 
free  and  flowing  lines  (1,742),  or  Mr.  George’s 
piquancy  (1,765),  or  Mr.  Johnson’s  clearness  and 
breadth  of  treatment  (1,751),  will,  we  suspect, 
be  in  a minority. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke’s  “ Design  for  a Military 
Hospital”  (1,957-1,958)  was  illustrated  by  us 
last  week,  and  its  leading  characteristics  have 
been  fully  dwelt  upon.  If  built  as  proposed  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  finest  establish- 
ments of  the  sort  in  Europe, — local  circum- 
stances being,  it  is  stated,  favourable  to  the 
adoption  of  a more  than  customary  elaborate 
architectural  character,  and  a singularly  fine 
site  affording  an  unusual  opportunity  for  its 
effective  display. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Prior’s  “ Martyn  Hall,  Cambridge” 
(1,793),  is  a vigorous  drawing  of  a masculine 
design,  in  a sort  of  late  Gothic  between  our 
insular  Perpendicular  and  French  Flamboyant. 
The  circular  staircase  is  a prominent  feature  ; 
and  it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  the  need  for 
lighting  the  great  hall  has  apparently  prevented 
this  being  carried  up  as  a tower.  We  have  only 
space  to  refer  briefly  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s  seve- 
ral works,  amongst  which  his  Brighton  College 
Chapel  Hall  and  Gateway  (1,831-1,838)  may  be 
particularised.  There  is  a happy  union  of 
breadth  and  brilliancy  about  this  architect’s 
work  which  is  always  attractive,  and  his  peculiar 
method  of  pen  drawing  in  imitation  of  a now 
obsolete  style  of  engraving  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  qualities  of  his  architecture.  His  later 
works  show  a chastened  style,  and  are  without 
defects  of  detail  which  detracted  from  some  of 
his  first  efforts. 

“ An  two  men  ride  of  a horse  one  must  ride 
behind,”  and  by  the  same  mle  we  cannot  all  be 
hung  “ on  the  line.”  Mr.  Conder’s  drawing 
“ A Temple  at  Tokio  ”(1,849)  is  too  high  np  for 
careful  scrutiny,  but  its  characteristic  outline 
and  brilliant  colouring  can  be  appreciated,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  enjoyed  by  a public  which  is 
just  now  enamoured  of  everything  Japanese. 


NOTES  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

PAINTING. 

There  are  no  imposing  or  epoch-making  works 
in  the  Salon  of  18S5 ; but  it  shows  serious  efforts 
and  illustrates  the  new  path  on  which  modern 
French  art  has  entered.  Mythology  is  aban- 
doned to  a few  painters  of  Classic  prejudices, 
and  artists  attach  themselves  more  and  more  to 
scenes  of  real  life  and  its  surroundings.  These 
tendencies,  to  which  Bastien- Lepage  gave  such 
an  impulse,  have  for  one  result  the  substitution 
of  realistic  colouring  for  that  of  convention. 
In  attaching  himself  to  Nature,  and  interpreting 
her  as  she  appears  to  the  eye,  the  artist  is 
under  the  necessity  of  modifying  his  palette, 
with  marked  results  on  the  general  effect  of  the 
collection.  One  may  notice  also  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  the  battle-pieces,  for  many 
years  so  numerous,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  important  works  in  the  branch 
of  the  art  which  is  more  properly  called 

Historical  Painting.  — Thus,  in  the  grand 
entrance,  the  eye  is  immediately  caught  by  the 
immense  triptych  in  which  M.  Berond  has 
endeavoured  to  recall  the  splendour  of  the 
great  era  of  Yenice,  when  Henri  III.  was 
received  by  the  Doge  with  sumptuous  hospi- 
tality. This  composition,  full  of  movement, 
but  disagreeable  in  colour,  shows,  however,  a 
strong  feeling  for  decorative  design.  “ La  Fille 
de  Jeptlite  ” serves  M.  Cabanel  as  a pretext  for 
an  exhibition  of  Oriental  costume,  giving  his 
composition  more  the  aspect  of  a modern  harem 
than  of  a Biblical  scene  full  of  the  sentiment 
of  sorrow  ; but  on  the  whole  it  is  treated  with 
great  ability,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  the  “ Cornelie,  Mere  des  Gracques,”  of  M. 
Boulanger. 

Drawing  is  certainly  not  the  special  merit  of 
M.  Falguifere’s  picture,  entitled  “ Acis  et 
Galathee.”  It  is  extraordinary  that  a sculptor, 
gomgoutof  his  way  to  paint,  should  appear  as 
if  predetermined  to  paint  coarsely,  and  scarcely 
to  draw  at  all.  At  al  events,  M.  Mercie, 


another  sculptor  - painter,  who  represents 
“ Michel-Ange  dessinant  nn  Cadavre,”  seems 
able  to  combine  correct  drawing  with  powerful 
colour. 

Here  are  the  eternal  early  Gallic  scenes 
of  M.  de  Luminais,  whose  11  Prisonnieres 
evadees”  is  infinitely  better  than  his  “ Mort 
de  Chilperic.”  This  year  Gallicisms  seem 
to  be  rather  the  fashion,  too;  but  we  will 
merely  mention  the  enormous  canvases  of 
MM.  Lehoux  and  Maillard.  With  MM.  Maignan, 
Rochegrosse,  and  Clairin  we  are  in  the  full 
Middle-age  period.  A chamber  in  disorder,  a 
corpse  whose  tone  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  draperies  of  the  bed  : that  is  how 
M.  Maignan  represents  “ Le  Mort  du  Guillaume 
le  Conquerant,”  a composition  solidly  painted, 
though  hard  in  style.  Cold  as  it  is,  however, 
we  are  tempted  to  prefer  this  picture  to  the 
melodramatic  carnage  of  M.  Rochegrosse  and 
the  false  Orientalism  of  M.  Clairin.  The  former 
has  made  scenes  of  blood  his  speciality  for  some 
years  past.  After  exhausting  the  massacres  of 
ancient  history,  he  serves  us  up  to-day  the 
atrocities  of  le  Jacquerie.  A chateau  sacked 
by  the  mob,  a group  of  women  and  children 
being  slaughtered,  is  the  sensational  scene  by 
which  M.  Rochegrosse  endeavours  to  excite  an 
emotion  which  is  not  forthcoming.  It  is  a very 
old-fashioned  art  for  so  young  a man.  M. 
Clairin,  who  seems  to  wish  to  revive  the  glowing 
colouring  of  Henri  Regnault,  gives  the  title  “ Les 
Maures  en  Espagne  ” to  the  largest  picture  in 
the  Salon.  The  stage  figures  in  parti-coloured 
garments,  with  glistening  ornaments,  the  women 
naked  amid  the  bleeding  bodies  of  the  van- 
quished, all  leave  us  unmoved,  though  there  is 
a wealth  of  talent  exhausted  on  them ; in 
fact,  this  crowd  grouped  round  the  Moorish 
king,  in  the  gay  palace  of  Granada,  suggests  too 
much  a mise-en-sedne  at  the  Eden  Theatre. 

Modern  history  is  badly  represented  this 
year.  The  11  Marie  Antoinette,”  whom  M. 
Flameng  shows  conducted  to  execution,  looks 
with  haughty  contempt  on  the  howling  crowd. 
The  figure  is  destitute  of  either  likeness  or 
sentiment,  and  certainly  does  not  express  the 
Christian  resignation  of  the  Royal  martyr. 

Religious  Painting. — Leaving  Greek  mytho- 
logy alone  for  this  year,  M.  Bouguereau  shows 
us,  under  the  same  guise,  two  religious  paint- 
ings. His  “ Adoration  du  Christ  par  les 
Bergers”  and  “Par  les  Mages”  exhibit  the 
same  learning,  the  same  absolute  correctness, 
the  same  cold  and  expressionless  colouring. 
He  is  at  once  powerful  and  commonplace, 
marvellous  in  technique,  repellent  in  senti- 
ment. “ Le  Martyre  de  St.  Denis”  of  M. 
Bonnat  is  intended  for  the  Pantheon.  This 
vigorous  composition  iB  not  characterised  by 
any  religious  feeling,  but  one  cannot  see  with- 
out astonishment  the  decapitated  saint  running 
after  his  head,  to  the  surprise  of  his  execu- 
tioners. On  the  other  hand,  M.  Olivier  Merson 
has  put  genuine  feeling  into  his  Bmall  picture 
entitled  “ L’  Arrives  & Bethlehem”;  all  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible  narrative  shines  through 
this  exquisite  picture. 

“ Laissez  venir  Moi  les  petits  Enfants,”  by  a 
German  painter,  M.  Uhde,  shows  original 
talent.  In  the  kitchen  of  a farm-house  children 
and  peasants  are  grouped  round  a personage 
with  a slightly  monastic  aspect.  The  Christ, 
in  his  long  blue  mantle,  with  thin  and  ascetic 
face,  and  sad  and  tender  expression,  recalls 
nothing  of  the  legendary  type  of  church  art. 
There  is  a charming  sentiment  in  the  baby 
who  stretches  his  little  hand  to  the  Saviour 
in  the  beautiful  confidence  of  infancy ; it  is  a 
strange  and  very  individual  work. 

Allegorical  Paintings.  — Much  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  “Solum  Patruo”  of  M.  Fritel, 
and  one  looks  with  astonishment  at  this 
equestrian  danse  Macabre  of  gigantic  cavaliers 
on  the  soil  which  they  are  prepared  to  defend 
against  the  invader.  There  is  something  to 
make  a great  chapter  of  here,  and  Delacroix 
would  have  produced  a chefd’ceuvre  out  of  it. 
With  M.  Baudouin,  allegory  comes  down  from 
the  clouds  and  shows  itself  under  the  forms  of 
our  own  day.  He  has  no  need,  like  his  neigh- 
bour M.  Chartran,  of  traditional  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  to  illustrate  "Les  Fiancjailles.”  A 
workman,  a pretty  girl  in  a peasant’s  dress,  a 
corner  of  a modern  village,  suffice  for  this 
decorative  idyll,  commissioned  for  the  city  of 
Paris.  Here  is  a work  which  M.  Humbert  has 
executed  for  the  Mairie  of  the  Fifteenth  Arron- 
diasement.  The  day  is  ended,  and  the  women 
sit  at  the  waterside  waiting  for  a boat  which 
brings  home  the  labourers.  The  scene  is  in  open 
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air,  the  landscape  calm  and  poetic.  In  the 
distance  the  outlines  of  a wooded  coast  are 
profiled  against  the  sky ; the  oxen  are  returning 
from  the  plough.  All  these  details  are  united 
in  an  ensemble  of  clear  and  pleasant  colouring. 
Wo  find  the  same  qualities  in  “ Le  Veillee,”  by 
M.  Pierre  Lagarde,  ordered  for  the  same  build- 
inn-.  It  is  also  for  a Mairie  in  Paris  that 
M.  Emile  Levy  has  painted  a picture  of  a young 
mother  nursing  her  infant,  other  children  play- 
ing on  the  grass  at  her  feet.  This  picture, 
entitled  “L’Enfance,”  is  charming  in  style, 
colour,  and  expression,  but  it  is  a piece  of  purely 
neo-Greek  archaism  ; and  for  a Mairie  in  which 
the  principal  facts  of  civil  life  are  registered, 
we  cannot  but  prefer  subjects  of  real  and 
actual  life,  without  compromise  with  Classic 
recollections. 

Belonging  to  another  order  of  ideas,  the 
decorative  fragment  which  M.  Besnard  entitles 
“ Paris  ” is  very  remarkable.  In  the  midst  of 
flag-bedecked  vessels  which  float  on  the  Seine 
is  a raft,  covered  with  flowers,  on  which  stands 
upright  a young  woman,  symbolising  “the 
Republic,”  who  carries  in  her  arms  two  sleeping 
children.  Behind  extends  the  panorama  of  tho 
quays,  full  of  life,  and  glittering  with  lights, 
illuminating  tho  perspective  of  the  bridges, 
the  lie  St.  Louis,  and  the  monuments.  There, 
to  our  thinking,  is  a genuine  piece  of  monu- 
mental decoration. 

“ L’Automne,”  by  M.  Pnvis  de  Chavannes,  is 
a variation  on  the  picture  at  the  Musee  du 
Lyon.  There  is  much  charm  in  this  graceful, 
though  rather  colourless,  composition  ; but, 
unlike  many  other  paintings,  the  works  of 
M.  de  Chavannes  certainly  do  not  gain  by  being 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  genre.  They 
must  remain  of  monumental  scale,  like  those 
at  the  Pantheon  and  at  Amiens. 

Genre  Paintings. — This  class  of  painting 
occupies,  as  always,  an  important  place  at  the 
Salon,  except  in  regard  to  military  subjects, 
which,  as  already  observed,  are  at  a discount 
this  year.  One  cannot  class  among  military 
pictures  the  works  in  which  M.  Flamengand  M. 
H.  Cain  h >ve  dressed  np  models  in  the  uniforms 
of  iuc  edible  offio  rs  of  the  First  Empire,  and 
affectpd  Hussars  of  the  Revolution.  M.  De  Neu- 
ville  is  'ery  ill,*  M.  Detaille  is  not  represented, 
and  M.  Protais  alone  holds  aloft  the  standard 
of  “ l’a  m6e  fran^aise.”  His  “ Halte  de  Chasseurs 
& pied,”  cleverly  composed  in  a rather  colourless 
scale,  bas  only  the  fault  of  being  the  repetition 
of  a subject  forcibly  treated  already.  We  prefer 
the  “ Sol  lats  Hollandais  partant  pour  les 
Indas  ” of  M.  Israel,  whi  translates  an  interest- 
ing scene  with  chirm  and  truth. 

The  “ s^enre  mondain,”  a3  it  may  be  called,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  abundantly  represented.  It 
is  regrettable  that  its  painter-in-ordinary,  M 
Berand,  should  have  quitted  this  year  the 
“ Soirees  Parisiennes,”  in  which  he  excels,  to 
transport  us  to  a “ Hospice  de  Fous,”  a melan- 
oholy  and  disagreeable  scene,  in  place  of  the 
spirit,  the  originality  of  type,  the  glittering 
effects  of  light  which  mark  the  works  of  his 
accustomed  style. 

The  quality  of  elegance,  which  we  regret 
the  absence  of  in  the  works  of  M.  Jean 
Beruud,  ia  what  makes  the  success  of 
the  Hunt  Ball  ” of  M.  Stewart,  where 
a brilliant  effect  of  light,  a gleaming  of 
pearly  shoulders  set  off  against  the  scarlet 
dresses  of  the  huntsmen,  all  contribute  to  the 
success  of  this  pretty  picture.  Elegance  and 
taste  equally  characterise  the  works  of  M. 
John  Lewis  Brown,  whose  very  individual  talent 
recalls  for  ns  this  year  two  episodes  of  the  chase, 
entitled  “ Hallali  ” and  “ Fauconniers,”  in  warm 
and  luminous  colour,  a quality  absolutely  wanting 
in  the  “ Cavaliers  it  la  Her”  of  M.  Max  Claude, 
who  seem  lost  in  a fog. 

The  very  Parisian  °taste  of  M.  Heilbuth  has 
taken  this  year  for  its  object  “ Lawn  Tennis,” 
painted  in  charming  fashion.  M.  Heilbuth  excels 
m these  kind  of  elegaut  scenes  of  “ plaisir 
which  he  treats  with  infinite  spirit.  There  is 
much  humour  in  M.  Gervex’s  “ Jury  de  Peiu- 
ture”  at  the  Salon,  introducing  the  portraits  of 
woU-known  artists,  but  the  interest  of  the  work 
could  have  been  juHt  as  well  realised  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  What  are  we  to  say  of 

L Atelier”  of  M.  Duez?  Does  he  wish  to 
prove  to  us  that  in  this  year  of  grace  1885,  the 
studio  of  a painter  d la  mode  is  a sort  of 
museum,  where  the  amateur,  astounded  by  the 
luxury  around  him,  is  to  be  frightened  out  of 


any  question  of  reduction  of  prices  ? This  fa;  - 
tidious  care  over  accessories  leaves  us  unin- 
terested. How  much  do  we  prefer  tho  fine 
profile  of  the  young  girl  whom  M.  Lerollo  has 
painted,  in  church,  singing  a hymn,  “ Dans  le 
Tribune  des  Orgues.”  The  figure  is  relieved 
strongly  against  the  white  walls  of  the  church, 
an  attitude  the  naivete  of  which  is  most 
attractive. 

It  is  by  simplicity,  too,  that  M.  Adan  pro- 
duces his  effect  in  the  two  pretty  pictures 

L’Anniversaire  ” and  “ Le  Retour  du  Travail- 
leur.”  “La  Mauvaise  Nouvelle”  of  M.  Beyle, 
and  “ L’Enterrement  d’un  Fermier”  of  M. 
Brispot,  are  scenes  of  manners  closely  studied 
and  of  delicate  sentiment.  “ Les  Loups  de 
Mer  " of  Madame  Demont  - Breton  is  painted 
from  nature  with  talent,  but  with  rather  heavy 
colouring.  The  peasant  women  of  M.  Pearce 
and  M.  Ridgeway-Knight  have  nothing  of  the 
country  about  them  but  their  costumes. 

Though  the  remark  may  seem  unkind,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  in  these  scenes  of  rustic  life  a 
certain  poetry,  which  seems  to  disappear  com- 


pletely in  the  realism  of  the  occupations  of  the! 
town  workmen.  In  painting  from  nature  “ Les- 
Tailleurs  de  Pierre  du  Chantier  de  Suresnes,"5i 
M.  Roll  has  shown  a courage  which  is  hardlyl; 
crowned  with  success.  This  immense  painting! 
wants  life,  and  offers  only  a grey  tonality  suehi 
as  does  not  exist  in  nature.  Everything  in  the  I 
scene,  figures  and  materials,  is  of  the  colour  of 
stone.  To  these  sad  and  depressing  “ ouvriers  ”s 
M.  Lhermitte  opposes  the  loud  gaiety  of  the! 
cabaret.  Women  and  topers  crowd  around  a i 
table  stained  with  wine ; the  scene  is  brutal,  but) 
full  of  life,  vigorous,  and  broadly  painted. 

As  for  M.  Pelez,  his  delight  is  to  show  us  every: 
year  misery  in  all  its  forms.  His  “ Martyr  ” is 
a poor  little  mendicant  dying  of  hunger  andi 
cold.  His  “ Mis&re  & l’Opera”  is  sordid.  Twov 
figurantes  are  dressing,  or  rather  undressing,  to 
appear  on  the  scene.  They  are  exchanging!, 
their  ragged  things  for  spangled  petticoatsi: 
and  red  sashes.  Under  the  paint  on  their?) 
faces  is  the  sadness  of  submission  to  fate.  It 
is  a melancholy  picture,  but  it  is  well  painted) 
and  true  in  colour.*  R.  B.  Fenwick. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  PALM. 

NOTES  ON  RECURBING  FORMS  IV  HISTORIC 


ORNAMENT. 


wnuen,  we  re 

has  terminated  in  death.— Ed. 


On  Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones’s  pioture  in  the 
Grosveuor  Gallery,  King  Cophetua’s  golden 
throne  is  patterned  with  designs  in  repoussd 
studied  from  ancient  metalwork,  known  as 
Phoenician,  although  found  widely  distributed ; 
these  designs  are  two  birds  affronted  and  a lion 
tearing  a bull. 

In  Venice  on  the  Byzantine  palaces  these 
birds  and  beasts,  symmetrically  arranged, 
framed  in  panels,  and  altogether  made  much 
of,  are  frequently  found.  In  the  “Stones  of 
Venice”  several  examples  are  drawn,  and  of 
them  Mr.  Ruskin  says  : — “ The  most  remarkable 
point  about  them  is  that  the  groups  of  beasts 
or  birds  on  each  side  of  the  small  pillars  bear 
the  closest  possible  resemblance  to  the  group  of 
lions  over  the  gate  of  Myceme.  . . . the  whole 
ornamentation  of  that  gate  is  so  like  Byzantine 
sculpture  that  I cannot  help  somotimes  suspect- 
ing the  original  conjecture  of  the  French  that 
it  was  a work  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  not 
altogether  indefensible  ” ; and  then  follows  a 
passage  from  Ezekiel  (xvii.  3-7),  suggested  to 
his  mind  by  these  sculptures,  to  which  I will 
couple  another  from  the  Prophot’s  vision  of  the 
Temple  which  he  saw  in  the  land  of  the 
“ Chaldeans  by  the  river  Chebar.”  “ And  it 
was  made  with  cherubims  and  palm  trees,  so 
that  a palm  tree  ivas  between  a cherub  and  a 
cherub  ” (xli.  18). 

In  “Ariadne  Florentina”  also,  Mr.  Ruskin 
speaks  of  an  old  sampler  of  our  great-great- 
grandmothers’ time  ornamented  with  these 
mystical  birds,  which  again  remind  him  of  the 
Byzantine  ones,  and  I have  before  me  some 
printed  cotton  curtains,  Persian  work  of  to- 
day, on  which,  on  either  side  of  an  immense 
Noah’s  ark  tree,  are  peacocks,  the  whole  making 
a composition  exactly  the  same  in  intention  as 
the  mosaic  at  Palermo  (thirteenth  century),  or 
an  Assyrian  design  figured  in  Perrot  and 
Chipiez  more  than  this,  there  are  also  two 
representations  of  a lion  tearing  a stag,  and 
the  “ horn,”  or  sacred  tree,  grows  from  a 
mound,  like  a heap  of  stones  arranged  in  a 
pyramid,  just  like  the  tree  and  hill  (Mount  of 
Olives)  in  Middle  Age  art. 

The  great  ideas  expressed  in  graphic  symbols, 
the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  by  the  lion  and 


prey,  immortality  by  the  “ tree  of  life,”  andth*! 
peacocks,  together  with  the  zodiacal  signs  ana 
chimeras  of  all  sorts,  had  their  origin  in  thtt 
East  in  remotest  times. 

I propose  to  put  these  few  notes  togetheil 
more  especially  with  reference  to: — 1.  Thtf 
lion’s  struggle.  2.  The  birds  of  immortality! 
3.  The  tree  of  the  desert. 

The  great  work  of  Messieurs  Perrot  ana 
Chipiez  on  Chaldean  art,  recently  published)! 
will  afford  us  examples  of  all  these,  but  I quot«: 
here  the  descriptions  from  the  catalogue  of  thri 
British  Museum  of  objects  lately  arranged  u ! 
the  Kouyunjik  Gallery. 

4.  Cylinder. — “ The  sacred  tree  of  th 
Assyrians  seems  to  have  been  an  emblem  o.i 
the  god  Assur  (chief  deity),  and  the  eagle, 51 
headed  figures  his  attendants.” 

7.  ...  “a  staff,  at  the  top  of  which  is  ifj 
tasselled  disc  supposed  to  be  emblematic  0 
the  god  Assur”  (the  staff  and  diso  which  thuil 
take  the  place  of  the  sacred  tree  is  the  smakl 
pillar  of  the  Myconm  gates  and  the  Byzantine; 
sculptures). 

11.  “ Two  winged  figures  making  offerings  te; 
tho  sacred  tree.” 

13 “ between  the  two  animals  a tree 

upon  a hill  of  stoves,  perhaps  another  form  ol 
the  sacred  tree.” 

50.  “ A lion  about  to  devour  an  ibex.” 

53.  “Winged  figure  holding  a staff,  above  twd 
birds,  perhaps  emblems  of  the  soul.” 

These  small  engraved  cylinders  are  of  Baby! 
Ionian,  Assyrian,  and  Phoenician  workmanship,  i; 

The  pattern,  known  as  the  “ knop  ano 
flower,”  is  either  the  lotus  and  bud,  or  th<i 
horn  and  its  fruit  alternately,  and  in  both 
forms  are  the  most  frequent  of  Assyrian  orna' 
mental  designs.  From  the  first  the  Greekii 
derived  their  “ egg-and-tongue,”  + and  from  th< 
latter  the  “honeysuckle  and  palmetto”  patternsr 

We  have  just  seen  the  Phoenicians  engravinp 
seals  for  the  Assyrians;  let  us  now  read  th< 
Bible  account  of  their  work  in  building  and 
ornamenting  the  Temple  and  Solomon’s  Palacd; 
(Chief.  1 Kings  v.  to  vii.). 

“ And  the  cedar  of  the  house  within  wan 
carved  with  knops  and  open  flowers”  (2  Kingi 
iv.  18). 

“And  King  Solomon  sent  and  fetched  Hiram 


* To  be  concluded  in  our  next 

t We  suspect  the  egg-and-tongue  ornament  goes  ft  grea’ 
deal  further  back  than  that. — Ed. 
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out  of  Tyre  ....  and  he  made  two  chapiters 
of  molten  brass  ....  of  lily  work  ....  the 
two  pillars  and  the  two  bowls  of  the  chapiters 
that  were  on  the  top  of  the  two  pillars,  and  the 
two  networks  to  cover  the  two  bowls  of  the 
chapiters”  (1  Kings  vii.  13-41). 

“ And  he  made  a molten  sea  ....  it  stood 
upon  twelve  oxen  ....  all  their  hinder  parts 
were  inward  ....  and  he  made  the  ten  bases 
. ...  on  the  borders  thereof  he  graved  cherubims, 
lions,  and  palm  trees”  (ver.  23-36). 

Mr.  Ruskin  notices  in  the  “Stones  of  Venice” 
the  curious  resemblance  that  the  Byzantine 
reticulated  and  basket-work  capitals  have  to 
those  of  the  Temple,  and  suggests  that  perhaps 
they  were  an  intentional  carrying  out  of  the 
above  description.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
an  Assyrian  pavement  of  stone  carved  into  a 
geometrical  network  pattern  in  flat  relief,  with 
a border  of  “ lily-work,”  and  in  the  introduction 
to  Owen  Jones’s  “ Grammar  of  Ornament”  is 
figured  a capital,  said  to  be  Sassanian  Persian, 
and  therefore  many  centuries  earlier  than  the 
Venice  examples  ; it  is  “ bowl ’’-shaped  and  is 
covered  with  a “network,”  each  reticulation 
has  a form  carved  in  it,  which  suggests  how 
the  “two  hundred  flowers”  were  probably 
arranged  in  the  Temple  chapiters,  nor  with  all 
theso  resemblances  would  it  be  out  of  place  in 
Venice. 

The  golden  laver  was,  we  have  seen,  carried 
on  twelve  bulls  (compare  lion  fountain  of  the 
Alhambra),  and  the  great  winged  Assyrian 
bulls  in  the  British  Museum  were  the  imposts 
for  the  arches  of  the  main  entrances.  On  a 
Blab  also  we  have  a lion  bearing  a column, 
which  is  seen  at  once  to  be  like  those  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  this  resemblance  is  pointed  out  by 
Perrot,  who  has  engraved  a real  model  for 
one  of  these  lion  bases  to  a column  which  was 
found. 


tig.  2,  a column  and  parapet,  afterwards  revived 
by  the  Persians,  and  introduced  wherever  the 
I Saracens  had  influence,  either  in  Venice,  Sicily, 
or  Spain.  Fig.  3 is  a group  of  domes.  All 
these  are  from  the  slabs,  and  engraved  by 
t Perrot  and  Chippiez,  who  say  that  the 
^ Romans  probably  derived  their  domes  from 
i Assyria  (and  it  is  almost  certain  the  barrel- 
j vault  as  well).  Speaking  of  the  resemblance 
to  Byzantine  art,  they  have  the  following 
Spassage  : — “ Isidore  and  Anthemius,  the  archi- 
tects of  Sta.  Sophia,  were  the  disciples  and 
■perpetuators  of  the  forgotten  masters,  who 
liaised  so  many  millions  of  bricks  into  the  air  at 
.the  bidding  of  Sargon  and  Nebuchadnezzar.” 
Phoenicia  is  the  middle  point  in  the  Assyrio- 
i Greek  wave  in  its  set  westward.  Of  the  metal 
'Work  of  the  Phoenicians, — principally  bronze 
bowls  in  our  museums, — few  have  no  examples 
of  the  ideas  we  are  tracing.  A slight  advance, 
and  we  find  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  pottery  in 


Rhodes,  and  the  work  probably  of  Phoenician 
colonists  ; here,  too,  are  the  struggling  beasts 
and  the  knop  and  flower  of  lotus,  plainly,  as  we 


see  it  on  some  of  the  vases,  the  origin  of  the  egg 
and  tongue  (figs.  4 and  5). 


£ GX&j  (/<X<LO 

Fig.  5. 

In  the  early  Greek  art  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
good  and  evil  struggle  is,  of  all  subjects,  the 
most  frequent ; a slab  from  Xanthus  in  the 
British  Museum  gives  us  a magnificent  example 
of  the  lion  and  stag,  and  the  Temple  of  Assos 
and  a tomb  at  Myra  of  the  lion  and  bull  (Bee 
Texier  and  Pullan),  and  if  we  follow  carefully 
the  transition,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
tradition  is  Assyrian,  even  when  the  structure 
becomes  modified  by  availing  itself  of  Greek 
marble  in  the  place  of  the  burned  clay  of  the 
plain,  and  by  borrowing  some  constructive 
ideas  from  Egypt.  I think  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  Greeks  invented  nothing  (eliminated, 
rather,  and  perfected).  Do  we  look  for  the 
prototype  of  the  processional  frieze,  through 
Lycia  we  shall  come  to  Assyria ; for  that  of 
the  great  sitting  Zeus  let  us  go  to  Branchidm 
and  Kalah  Sherghat. 

The  earliest  Greek  coins  are  closely  allied  to 
Assyrian  engraved  seals  ; the  Phoenicians 
seem  to  have  worked  for  both  peoples.  A 
coin  of  Acanthus,  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  has  the  lion  tearing  the  bull ; those  of 
Sybaris  show  that  bull  striking  the  ground  with 
its  hoof,  of  which  there  are  so  many  Assyrian 
carved  ivories  ; and,  indeed,  most  of  the  types 
are  of  Eastern  origin. 

In  fully. developed  Greek  art  any  symbolical 
import  in  these  ideas  had  been  forgotten,  and 
although  the  sacred  tree  has  become  the  almost 
universal  palmette  or  honeysuckle,  it  is  merely 
ornamental  (see  the  palmette  and  gnilloche  on 
the  Ninevite  ivories).  That  we  should  find 
these  Eastern  ideas  in  all  progressive  schools, 
and  lose  them  in  all  failing  ones,  is  one  great 
proof  of  the  proposition  I am  trying  to  esta- 
blish. 

For  one  generation  this  great  tide  of  art 
washes  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  and  then  its 
strength  spent,  it  falls  during  later  Greek 
and  Roman  times,  still  continues  to  fail  in 
Romanesque,  and  is  finally  lost,  leaving  us 
only  the  stones  which  its  power  has  channelled. 

Henceforth  we  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
criminate between  this  spent  impulse  and  the 
one  that  follows. 

In  the  third  century  of  our  era  the  old 
Persians  rose  under  Artaxerxes,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidfc  ; and  here,  again, 
in  the  land  of  Iran,  are  the  beginnings  of  a 


new  cycle,  — the  second  or  Byzanto-Gothic, 
which  culminated  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century  : at  once  our  mystical  beasts  and  birds 
are  resumed  as  national  symbols,  and  an 
architecture  is  founded  on  the  old  Assyrian 
dome. 

As  Phoenicia  was  our  middle  term  in  the  first 
series,  Syria  was  in  the  second  ; here  the  new 
art,  which  was  the  old,  was  adopted  for  Christian 
use.  “La  Syrie  Centrale”  of  the  Count  de 
Vogue  shows  us  work  which  might  be  Venetian 
Byzantine,  of  the  ninth  century,  or  even  South- 
ern French  of  the  eleventh,  being  done  here 
from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh.  It  will  be  useless 
my  pointing  out  individual  resemblances,  the 
whole  being  so  much  to  the  purpose.  The 
peacocks  become  Christian  symbols  of  im- 
mortality, and  decorate  important  positions, 
together  with  the  sacred  monograms  and 
foliage  of  the  vine,  it  will  be  well  to  notice, 
however,  that  this  foliage  is  identical  in 
character  with  that  of  the  North  Italian 
schools  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Assyrian  relief.  Those 
exquisitely-sketched  vines  and  flowers  of  an 
Eastern  “Paradise”  which  we  find  on  the 
slabs,  have  no  following,  eo  far  as  I know,  in 
Greek  art. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  emperors 
lived  much  in  Asia  at  this  time,  and  here  at 
Nicma  was  held  the  first  great  Council.  Which 
ever  may  be  the  first  Byzantine  buildings  on 
our  side  of  the  Hellespont,  those  of  Constanti- 
nople or  of  Thessalonica,  there  can  be  no  doabt 
of  their  Eastern  origin,  although,  of  course, 
they  take  to  themselves  much  from  the  Old 
Greek.  Persian  gold  is  added  to  the  Roman 
mosaic,  and  the  Sassanian  dome  spheres  over 
the  centre  of  a Latin  basilica.  Sta.  Sophia  was 
commenced  in  531,  and  but  little  later  Eastern 
artists  were  at  Ravenna,  where  we  shall  find 
our  peacocks  and  palms  on  the  golden  field  of 
the  mosaics. 

When  in  the  seventh  century  the  Saracens 
conquered  the  Persians,  the  latter  became  their 
artists,  as  the  Greeks  had  for  the  Romans  (the 
Arabs  not  being  nor  becoming  architects),  it 
was  through  the  conquests  and  commercial 
relations  of  the  Saracens,  however,  that  this 
Eastern  art  acted  on  the  West,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  buildings  of  Cairo 
and  Damascus  with  those  of  Italy.  In  these 
cities  we  shall  find  the  alternate  courses  of 
different  marbles  (Aladdin’s  Palace  was  of 
courses  of  gold  and  silver),  and  the  em- 
brasured parapets,  of  many  forms,  derived 
from  those  shown  us  on  the  Assyrian  and 
Lycian  slabs. 

The  Persians,  too,  had  revived  the  tissues  for 
which  Babylonia  was  so  famed  ; and  on  these 
in  all  ages,  from  the  veil  of  the  Temple  to  the 
latest  hanging  by  Morris,  will  bo  found  the 
hom  and  the  birds.  Haroun  Alraschid  made  a 
present  of  some  of  these  textiles  to  Charle- 
magne, and  in  a few  centuries,  from  the  marts 
of  Venice,  Palermo,  and  Limoges,  they  were 
distributed  all  over  Europe,  and  are  the  origin 
of  all  thoee  luxurious  brocades  of  the  Renais- 
sance painted  by  Veronese  or  Bronzino.* 

W.  R.  Lethaby. 


THE  “INVENTIONS”  EXHIBITION. 

FURNITURE  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

A great  invention  apparently  would  be  to 
define  an  invention ; for,  although  we  are  told 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  there 
are  necessarily  many  ideas  which  must  be  new 
to  each  generation,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  to 
the  point,  the  combination  and  application  of 
these  ideas  to  the  working  requirements  of  the 
time,  invest  them  with  a novelty  which  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  title  of  an  invention. 
We  must,  therefore,  expect  to  find  in  all  branches 
a number  of  old  frieuds  with  new  or  but 
slightly  altered  faces,  and  in  Group  XXII., 
comprising  “Furniture  and  Accessories” 
(South  Central  Gallery),  there  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  smallness  of  the  spaces 
allotted  has,  no  doubt,  prevented  many  would- 
be  exhibitors  from  making  an  effort  to  be  repre- 
sented, as  it  would  be  impossible  in  such  limited 
areas  to  obtain  a satisfactory  result.  Owing  to 
this  the  exhibits  are  numerically  small  also,  and 
the  indecision  noticeable  last  year,  as  to  which 
class  or  heading  the  various  goods  should  come, 
again  prevails  ; thus  we  find  bronzes  and  alloys 
in  Group  II.  ; household  fixtures,  Group  III.  j 
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carpets  and  rugs,  Group  IX.  ; china  and  glass, 
Group  XXIII.;  and.  paperhangings  in  Group 
XXVI.,  and  fancy  goods  classed  also  under 
this  comprehensive  arrangement.  Further- 
more, these  subdivisions  are  often  far  apart  in 
the  building,  and  as  some  of  the  exhibitors  are 
not  yet  ready,  it  becomes  rather  difficult  to 
do  otherwise  than  to  follow  a somewhat  erratic 
example,  and  take  them  as  they  come 

The  first  on  the  list  in  Group  XXII.  (1,698), 
Messrs.  A.  Sanderson  & Sons,  52  Berners- 
street  W.,  show  the  “ Lionsdale  Wall  Decora- 
tion”’and  the  Patent  Ingrain  Paper,  which, 
although  “washable,  hygienic,  and  waterproof, 
looks  much  the  same  as  any  paper  not  credited 
with  these  characteristics.  Some  simple,  yet 
fairly  effective,  wood  panelling!andlining(l,699), 
by  Messrs.  J.  F.  & G.  Harris,  58,  Wilson-street, 
Finsbury,  may  be  noted,  there  being  a wide 

range  of ‘colour  obtained  by  the  contrast  of  the 

various  woods  of  a work-a-day  useful  kind,  such 
as  pine,  mahogany,  walnut,  and  others,  witli 
“not  too  much,  but  just  enough  ” workmanship 
to  make  the  most  of  the  material.  Messrs.  C. 
Pratt  & Sons,  of  Bradford,  have  some  furniture 
aDd  upholstery  in  a particularly  small  boudoir 
(1,703),  in  which  sense  of  scale  is  lost,  owing  to 
the  enforced  crowding ; the  work  is  of  unequal 
merit,  the  delicate  plaster  panelling  to  walls 
and  ceiling  being  among  the  best.  Messrs.  W. 
Wallace  & Co.  send  a combination  bed-room 
Buite  (1,704),  of  simple  design;  some  of  the 
coloured  inlay,  however,  would  be  better  for  a 
little  more  freedom  of  line.  Old  friends  are 
recognised  in  Messrs.  Cameron,  Amberg,  & Co.’s 
elaborate  system  of  letter  filing,  the  number  of 
the  stall  being  1,706.  There  is  a novelty  (1,708) 
by  Messrs.  T.  Wilkinson  & Sons,  of  Birming- 
ham, viz.,  their  patent  Pelican  ware,  or  un- 
tarnishable  electro- plate,  decorated  in  colours, 
which  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  beautiful. 
Mr.  James  Allen,  of  Leeds  (1,710),  exhibits  a 
chair  of  improved  construction,  for  hotels, 
clubs,  and  general  purposes,  with  im- 
movable joints  and  without  braces,  or,  in 
other  words,  larger  than  usual  mortise  and 
tenon  joints  are  used  instead.  Now  that  so 
much  attention  is  being  called  to  the  hardship 
imposed  upon  shop  assistants,  both  male  and 
female,  by  reason  of  the  long  hours  and  the  pre- 
vailing prejudice  against  their  sittingdown  during 
the  day,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  pivot  seats 
(1,712),  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Fitton,  of  Great  Malvern; 
these  are  specially  designed  for  use  behind 
shop-counters;  here,  however,  an  unfortunate 
selection  has  been  made  to  illustrate  a good  idea, 
as  some  very  poorly-constructed  and  finished 
examples  have  anything  but  an  inviting  look. 
We  would  suggest  to  one  of  the  Early  Closing 
Associations  that  their  efforts  could  be  well 
utilised  in  this  direction  by  bringing  the  boon  of 
a few  minutes’  occasional  rest,  so  simple  yet  so 
great,  before  the  notice  of  a vast  number  of 
people,  and  upon  an  occasion  like  this  there 
would  be  an  unusual  opportunity  of  furthering 
their  views.  1,713,  by  Arthur  Foley,  Fisherton 
Steam  Cabinet  Works,  Salisbury,  is  a patent 
economic  combination  of  chimney-piece  and 
coal  receptacle,  and  patent  combined  fender 
and  coal  vases  to  fit  any  size  hearth  ; a placard 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  limited  space 
prevents  due  justice  being  done  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and  as  the  “arrangement”  is  in  two 
tiers,  it  leaves  the  observer  in  doubt  as  to  where 
the  fireplace  should  be,  and  a few  repoussd  brass 
fittings  do  not  tend  to  make  the  design  any 
more  clear ; the  workmanship,  however,  is  satis- 
factory, though  simple,  and  the  desired  expla- 
nation would  probably  be  the  same.  Messrs. 
Gainsford  & Co.  show  an  improved  writing- 
table  (1,717),  economical  and  useful,  the  lock 
to  the  centre  drawer  also  fastening  the  locks 
in  the  pedestals.  Above  this  hang  two  black- 
and-white  drawings  of  interior  decoration,  both 
good  in  their  way,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a similar  subject  in  colour,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  elsewhere,  for  we  believe 
this  firm  have  only  comparatively  recently  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  decoration.  In  1,719, 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons,  we  find  some 
very  choice  specimens  of  Anglo  - Limoges 
enamels,  with  patented  system  of  sectional  joint- 
ing, as  in  stained-glass.  The  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  these  imperishable  works  in  Mediaeval  times 
are  matters  of  renown,  but  now,  by  means  of  the 
system  of  jointing  referred  to,  the  composition 
of  a subject  can  be  carried  to  any  scale  without 
losing  its  characteristics,  although  the  single 
“ plaques  ” seem  to  attract  greater  artistic 
interest.  The  allegorical  and  poetical  subjects 
are  carefully  chosen,  and  show  able  drawing 


and  manipulative  finish,  great  care  having  been 
taken  also  to  mount  and  surround  the  numerous 
works  in  such  a way  as  to  display  them  to 
advantage.  Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  this 
exhibit  is  the  most  artistic  and  graceful  we  have 
seen  for  some  time  past,  its  value  being  em- 
phasised by  the  particularly  inartistic  inventions 
frequently  seen  elsewhere.  The  next  worthy  of 
note  is  1,722,  by  Messrs.  Hampton,  who  send  a 
small  but  good  corner  cabinet  of  oak,  combined 
library  steps  and  easels,  on  which  are  dis- 
played two  studies  of  interior  decoration  ; a rich 
tapestry  curtain  helps  to  Bet  off  a useful  and 
pleasant  example  of  sound  work.  Patent  wood 
mosaic  is  shown  by  (1,726)  Messrs.  William  and 
Frank  Brown  & Co.,  Eastgate-row,  Chester ; this 
is  formed  of  small  blocks  of  different  coloured 
woods  end-grain  upwards  : the  disadvantage  of 
this  is  that  it  scratches  very  readily  and  would 
require  constant  oiling  or  polishing  where  a 
decorative  effect  is  required,  and  this  effect  is 
its  raison  d'etre.  No.  1,727  is  a new  method  of 
inlaying  wood,  particularly  crude  and  raw,  line 
and  colour  being  as  unsatisfactory  as  may  be ; 
the  exhibit  generally  being  unworthy  of  even 
the  small  space  occupied.  The  New  Patents 
Development  Association  (Limited),  49,  Glen- 
gall-road,  Old  Kent-road,  have  a creditable  show 
of  an  unusual  kind  ; a description  of  many  lines 
in  the  catalogue  may  be  summarised  as  “ wood 
carving  by  machinery.”  There  is  some  bold 
work,  which,  although  missing  the  sharpness 
and  “go”  of  manual  labour,  reminds  us  of 
much  that  may  be  seen  in  many  an  old 
church  or  hall  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  even  the  most  careful  of 
restorers, — that  is  to  say,  after  it  has  been 
pickled  to  remove  the  disfiguring  paint ; some 
portions  look  like  leather,  but  if  used  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  eye  the  effect  might  be  fairly 
good.  Some  specimens  of  painters’  brushes  and 
brushes  for  technical  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses are  arrayed  by  Mr.  Edward  Ormerod,  of 
West  Drayton,  Uxbridge  (1,731),  Messrs.  Hinde 
Brothers  (1,732),  Horsey’s  Brush  Manufacturing 
Co.  (Limited),  and  Mr.  John  Masters.  After 
passing  a miscellaneous  collection  of  travelling 
trunks  and  varied  wicker  work,  we  come  to  an 
ordinary  collection  of  floor-cloth  and  linoleum 
(1,747)  by  Messrs.  Hendry,  Whyte,  & Strachan, 
of  Kirkcaldy ; next  to  this  is  the  (1,748) 
well-known  “ Lincrusta-Walton,”  shown  by 
the  Lincrusta  and  General  Decorating  Co. 
(Limited).  Attention  is  here  claimed  for 
two  novelties, — a patent  combination  mantel- 
piece with  a sliding  hinged  grate  screen,  and 
new  designs  in  their  lincrusta,  i.e.,  the  parts 
are  specially  bold  and  large,  suitable  for  a great 
expanse  of  wall  surface.  The  example  given  is 
a chocolate  and  dead-green  dado,  with  a wall 
surface  above  of  blue  with  a gold  or  rather 
bronze  stamping  of  a large  type,  and  suggesting 
a Persian  pattern.  The  chimney-piece  is  of 
fumigated  oak,  with  horizontal  and  vertical 
panels  in  high  relief,  the  relief  being  the  greatest 
yet  obtained  in  this  material.  The  screen  to 
the  grate  is  hinged  so  as  to  fold  back,  and  then 
slides  behind  the  jamb.  When  in  use,  this 
screen  (which  consists  of  four  bevelled  mirrors 
in  framing)  serves  to  hide  the  grate,  which  may 
thus  always  contain  a ready-laid  fire,  no  small 
advantage  in  a variable  climate.  Messrs.  Story 
Brothers &Co.,  of  Lancaster  (1,749),  show  anew 
fabric  in  lieu  of  paper  for  the  decoration  of 
walls  : this  is  of  the  nature  of  a printed  cotton, 
and  could  apparently  be  fixed  like  an  ordinary 
wall-paper,  and  be  washable. 

The  Royal  Pavilion  has  again  been  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Gillow,  which  is  a guarantee  of  its 
fitness.  The  vestibule  in  the  Arab  style  main- 
tains the  usual  strongly  - marked  features,  a 
Louis  XIV.  drawing-room  contains  among  other 
luxuries  some  panels  and  chair-coverings  of 
tapestry  from  the  Royal  Windsor  works,  and 
some  inlaid  cabinets  and  tables  which  have 
never  been  surpassed.  The  “Adam”  dining- 
room looks  thin  in  treatment  occasionally  ; more 
might  have  been  done  with  the  ceiling,  a feature 
which  tbe“  Adelphi  Brothers  ” were  seldom  un- 
mindful of. 

This  concludes  one  section,  which  is  by  no 
means  well  represented,  and  bears  no  comparison 
either  in  quantity  or  quality  to  that  of  a like 
class  in  last  year’s  Exhibition,  the  reason  we 
have  given,  viz.,  the  space  allotted,  probably 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  many  well-known 
names  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
see ; or  possibly  it  may  have  been  supposed 
that  furniture  did  not  present  many  points  of 
contact  with  the  professed  object  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. 


(Illustrations. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 


E give  this  week  illustrations  of  the  two 
monumental  statues  which  form  pen-ill 
dants  to  each  other,  as  may  be  said  J 


at  the  oast  end  of  the  lecture-room  at  the  Royal; 
Academy:  the  late  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  by  Mr. 
Woolner,  R.A.,  and  the  late  Dean  Close,  by  Mr. 
Armstead,  R.A.  Both,  as  will  be  observed,  arei 
based  on  the  same  simple  and  suitable  idea,  the 
sculptured  representation  of  the  subject  of  the 
statue,  lying  as  in  his  last  rest,  covered  withl 
full  drapery  which  shrouds  while  slightly  indi- 
cating the  figure  beneath. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  Woolner  is  of< 
opinion  that  the  expression  and  feeling  of  his 
work  are  seriously  altered  and  impaired,  in  its! 
present  position  in  the  Academy  rooms,  by 
being  placed  in  too  full  a light,  for  which  it  was: 
not  designed.  Only  those  who  have  compared 
the  effect  of  the  same  sculpture  under  different 
conditions  of  light  can  fully  appreciate  thei 
importance  of  such  a complaint. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
KENSINGTON. 


W E give  a view  of  the  interior  of  this  church, 
from  a drawing  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  the: 
architect,  Mr.  James  Brooks.  The  church  is 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  Holland-road.i 
Like  all  Mr.  Brooks’s  churches,  it  is  charac*.i 
terised  by  great  solidity  and  massiveness  oft 
treatment,  ornament  being  very  sparingly  used.i 
In  this  example,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
purely  architectural  portion  of  the  work — apart' 
from  furniture  and  accessories — the  only  carved; 
ornament  is  the  dog-tooth  enrichment  which  if 
used  to  accentuate  the  capitals  and  the  vaulting: 
ribs.  It  is  not  implied  that  well-designed  and) 
executed  carving,  even  profusely  introduced  (if 
in  the  right  place),  is  hurtful  to  architectural! 
effect  and  dignity,  but  that  architectural  massi 
and  weight  are  the  primary  elements  of  dignified 
effect,  without  which  no  decorative  accessories! 
will  give  dignity  and  high  architectural  character! 
to  a building,  and  with  which  ornament  is  onlyl 
a secondary  consideration.  The  example  ofc 
avoiding  littleness  of  detail  and  seeking  monu-i 
mental  expression  in  the  first  instance,  which 
Mr.  Brooks  has  consistently  set  in  a number  of( 
churches  built  from  his  designp,  has,  we  believe,’ 
exercised  a considerable  effect  on  public  taste, i 
outside  of  the  architectural  profession. 

Whether  the  form  of  mediaeval  church  herei 
shown  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  feeling  and  tot 
the  practical  requirements  of  modern  worship, 
is  another  and  much  larger  question,  in  which 
others  besides  architects  are  concerned,  and 
which  we  do  not  go  into  here. 


DRAWINGS  OF  WENLOCK  PRIORY. 


These  drawings  were  submitted  in  competi- 
tion for  the  Institute  Silver  Medal  for  measured1 
drawings,  and  gained  their  author,  Mr.  T.  LJ 
Worthington,  a Certificate  of  Honour.  Mr. 
WorthiDgton  sends  the  following  historical  notest 
to  accompany  the  drawings  : — 

“ The  beautiful  ruins  which  are  situated  ate 
Much  Wenlock,  in  the  County  of  Shropshire,! 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ Wen-i 
lock  Abbey.’  This  is  a misnomer.  It  should! 
be  ‘ Wenlock  Priory.’  Wenlock,  together: 
with  about  thirty  other  religious  houses,  be-i 
longed  to  a class  of  priories  owing  allegiance  tot 
the  great  Burgundian  Abbey  of  Cluny  (now 
itself  a complete  ruin),  situated  about  50  miles; 
north  of  Lyons.  The  order  of  Cluny,  founded; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  wasa 
originally  Benedictine.  Though  thus  in  ranki 
but  a priory,  and  subject  to  a rigid  and  extor- 
tionate control,  Wenlock  was  the  oldest  and: 
most  privileged,  perhaps  the  wealthiest,  of  the 
religious  houses  of  Shropshire. 

First  Foundation. — The  first  foundation  was: 
by  St.  Milburga,  granddaughter  of  Penda,  King 
of  Mercia,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
circa  680  a.d.  This  building  was,  however, 
destroyed  about  874  by  the  Danes,  who  werei 
then  conquering  Mercia. 

Second  Foundation. — The  second  foundation: 
was  by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  revived: 
memories  of  the  life  and  death  of  St.  Milburga.: 
His  work  was  accomplished  between  1017  andi 
1035,  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  as  recorded  in  then 
Domesday  Book. 

Third  Foundation. — The  third  foundation  was: 
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iboufc  1080,  portions  of  which  structure  yet 
•emain.  Roger  de  Montgomery,  a Norman, 
vas  in  1071  presented  with  the  Earldom  of 
Salop.  The  new  Earl,  betweeu  1071  and  1086, 
milt  or  restored  the  church  of  St.  Milburga,  at 
iYenlock.  The  year  1080  has  been  assigned  as 
.he  specific  year  of  this  foundation  of  the 
.'Jorman  Earl,  and  with  much  probability,  for 
iYenlock  Priory  was  a younger  house  than 
jewes,  which  was  originated  in  1077-8,  and 
•lder  than  Shrewsbury,  which  was  first  designed 
n 10S3.  Of  Earl  Roger’s  charter  nothing  is 
mown  to  exist.  The  particulars  must  be 
fathered  from  the  Domesday  Book,  from  which 
Ve  learn  that  six  years  after  its  alleged  founda- 
lion,  i.e.,  in  1086,  the  monks  of  Wenlook  were 
lossessed  of  nearly  all  that  had  been  owned  by 
lie  church  of  St.  Milburga,  in  the  Confessor’ 
ays. 

It  was  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir- 
eenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  that 
le  Priory  flourished,  and  to  the  eleventh  and 
welfth  we  may  ascribe  the  beautiful  and  rich 
lorman  architecture  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
sctangular  chapter  house,  and  traceable  in  the 
loss-covered  bases  of  the  choir  piers.  The 
ave,  transepts,  and  tower  were  probably  con- 
iructed  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
entury,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  greater 
ortion  of  the  Prior’s  Lodge  (now  the  residence 
f Mr.  Charles  Milnes  Gaskell)  at  the  beginning 
f the  fifteenth  century. 

Wenlock  Priory  is  one  of  the  most  pic 
iresque  ruins  in  the  country,  though  the 
rger  portion  of  the  original  structure  no 
nger  exists,  having  gradually  been  quarried 
vay  during  the  last  few  centuries.  Indeed, 
os t delicate  details  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
alls  of  the  rectory  of  Much  Wenlock,  situated 
lout  half  a mile  from  the  Priory. 

The  three  walls  of  the  south  transept,  the 
est  wall  of  the  north  transept,  the  south-west 
irtion  of  the  nave,  the  rectangular  chapter 
>use,  and  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the 
fectory,  alone  rise  high  above  the  ground  to 
stify  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  cf  this 
imense  medimval  church.  Traces  can  be 
en  of  the  whole  of  the  choir  and  most  of  the 
tvo,  though  the  thick  growing  grass  and  vege- 
tion  greatly  obscures  the  same.” 


VILLA,  GAINSBOROUGH  GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

Tills  villa,  as  shown  by  our  illustration,  is 
w being  erected  and  is  nearly  completed, 
is  situate  near  Well  Walk,  and  adjoins  the 
jath  at  Hampstead.  Being  on  high  ground 
commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  Heath 
one  direction,  and  of  London  (in  the 
tance)  in  another. 

It  has  four  floors,  and  contains  the  usual 
;ommodation  of  a gentleman’s  residence  of 
'derate  size,  having  a tolerably  large  hall 
ih  staircase'  in  the  centre.  It  has  also 
conies  arranged  at  the  east  and  south  fronts, 
ler  overhanging  roofs,  on  purpose  for  the 
vs.  Stables  are  also  erected,  as  shown,  in 
rear. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  and  the  chimneys 
all  executed  in  the  best  red  brick  of  a dark 
pur.  The  upper  parts  of  the  walls  are  tiled 
h ornamental  tiles,  the  proper  effect  of 
ich,  however,  is  not  quite  afforded  by  the 
w here  given,  being  in  bands  of  plain  and 
amenta!  tile  - work.  The  mullions  and 
els  (where  the  latter  are  needed)  are  all 
best  red  Mansfield  stone.  Most  of  the 
jrnal  joiner’s  work  is  of  pitch  pine.  The 
Fs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles, 
i |’be  exact  cost  of  the  building  is  not  known 
^present,  the  work  being  done  without  a 
ujtract,  but  it  is  considered  it  will  be  about 
,!>0t.,  including  stables. 

'.he  villa  is  being  erected  for  Mr.  T.  Clifford, 
rln  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  architect,  of  Christ’s 
lipital,  London. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  ALGERIA. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


..  large  new  Clock  has  just  been  erected  at 
iisham  Bois  Church,  Buckinghamshire,  by 
.srs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  Midland  Steam 
':k  Works,  Derby.  It  is  fitted  with  all  the 
recent  improvements  brought  out  by  this 
and  is  guaranteed  not  to  vary  more  than 
en  seconds  a month.  The  same  firm  are 
ling  large  clocks  with  chiming  machinery 
Beaconsfield  Church  and  for  Winslow 
:ch  in  the  same  county. 


The  eleventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
took  place  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (the  Secretary)  announced 
that  the  Institute  had  lost  an  Hon.  Associate 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Watkin  Wynn. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  Fellow,  then  road  a 
paper  entitled  “ The  Roman  Occupation  of 
North  Africa,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Remains  in  Algeria.”  The  following  is  an 
abstract  : — 

The  author  referred  to  this  country  as  offer- 
ing a great  field  for  antiquarian  research,  from 
primitive  times  down  to  the  Arab  occupation, 
and  to  the  great  value  of  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions, affording  abundant  material  for  a history 
of  North  Africa.  Old  writers  do  not  furnish 
much  reliable  information  about  the  towns, 
either  Phoenician  or  Roman  ; but  eighteenth- 
century  travellers  throw  great  light  on  the 
whole  subject.  Ourindebtedness,  as  architects, 
is  greater  to  Bruce  than  to  any  other  explorer, 
on  account  of  his  careful  drawings  of  some  of 
the  principal  monuments,  and  his  critical  notes. 
The  author  then  alluded  to  illustrated  and 
other  works  by  French  travellers,  and  their 
general  excellence,  and  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  boundaries  of  the  country  known  to 
the  Romans  as  North  Africa  at  the  close  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  showing  how  it  was  divided  and 
what  races  inhabited  it.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Carthagenians  were  then  traced  to  their 
final  subjection  to  Rome,  reference  being  made 
to  the  apparent  absence  of  any  influence  exer- 
cised by  Carthagenian  over  Roman  art.  The 
spread  of  the  Roman  colony  was  then  traced 
from  the  sea  to  the  desert,  as  evidenced  by 
inscribed  stones  that  strew  the  surface  in 
every  direction,  sometimes  where  least 
pected.  These  stones  form  the  real  history  of 
the  country.  There  is  a difficulty  in  assigning 
a precise  date  to  some  of  the  principal  monu- 
ments on  account  of  the  fragmentary  condi- 
tion of  inscriptions,  but  the  reign  of  Severus 
may  be  credited  with  the  largest  number;  a 
remark  followed  by  an  extract  from  M.  Choisy’s 
work  entitled  “ L’Art  de  batir  chez  les  Romains,” 
explaining  how  the  building  art  under  the 
Empire  made  rapid  advances,  while  Classic 
architecture,  as  an  art,  was  declining.  The 
author  then  referred  to  a map,  showing  all  the 
principal  towns  in  the  colony  of  North  Africa  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  supplemented  by  a 
tabulated  list  of  the  principal  cities,  distinguish- 
ing the  colonial  from  the  municipia.  Then 
starting  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Algeria, 
that  corresponded  very  nearly  with  the  old 
boundary  between  Numidia  and  Africa  proper, 
he  tracked  the  Romans  along  the  coast,  and 
then  into  the  plains  to  the  slopes  of  the  Aur&s 
down  to  the  military  posts  in  the  great  Desert. 
Passing  by  Hippone,  which  has  little  left  to 
interest  us  except  as  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  the  good  St.  Augustin,  the  author  touched 
at  Rasicada,  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, judging  from  the  numerous  remains 
found  there,  drawings  of  the  most  important 
being  exhibited  on  the  wall.  Then  passing 
Saida:  and  Iconium  with  slight  reference,  he 
gave  a full  account  of  Julia  Cccsarea,  the  capital 
of  Juba  II.,  saying  a few  words  about  this 
remarkable  man  and  all  that  he  did  to  beautify 
the  city  of  his  choice.  The  author  then  alluded 
to  Tipasa,  and  gave  a brief  description  of  the 
few  Roman  remains  to  be  found  farther  west- 
ward.* Returning  by  Sitifis,  in  the  plains,  the 
author  described  the  principal  monuments  at 
Cuiculum,  and  then  gave  a full  account  of  the 
remarkable  mosaics  discovered  at  Oned  Almenia, 
giving  a little  insight  into  the  country  life  and 
habits  of  the  Romans  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  showing,  by  reference  to  inscrip- 
tions, how  much  encouragement  was  given  by 
the  emperors  to  the  breeding  and  training  of 
Numidian  horses  for  the  circus  at  Rome.  A 
few  words  sufficed  for  a description  of  Cirta, 
the  remains  of  the  great  Roman  bridge  there 
over  the  Roumel,  and  the  tombs  of  Prascilius 
the  silversmith,  and  of  the  family  of  Lollius. 
Then  passing  southward  by  the  ruined  monu- 
ment known  as  Es-Soumah,  the  author  described 
the  principal  remains  of  Tibilis  and  of  the 
important  town  of  Calama,  referring  also  to  the 
sites  of  Khamisa  and  Medauri,  which,  as  yet,  have 


* Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  marble  quarries  of 
Numidia,  and  a brief  account  given  of  the  principal 
marbles  of  North  Africa,  still  to  be  obtained  in  large 
blocks  and  at  a reasonable  price. 


only  been  partly  explored.  Journeying  south- 
ward a full  description  was  given  of  the  remark- 
able city  of  Lambcesis,  with  its  forty  triumphal 
arches,  its  great  establishment  for  an  entiie 
military  legion,  and  of  the  many  objects  ol’ 
interest  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  there. 
Passing  by  Verecunda,  the  author  gave  an 
account  of  the  ancient  Thamugas,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Aur5s,  describing  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  and  the  striking  character  of  some  of 
the  monuments,  referring  to  the  city  as  the 
Pompeii  of  North  Africa.  Continuing  along 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the 
author  gave  a brief  history  of  the  ancient 
Theveste , its  remarkable  quadrifontal  arch,  its 
little  temple  of  Minerva  aud  the  ruined  basilica 
of  Vespasian’s  time  that  had  been  converted  in 
the  sixth  century  into  a Christian  Church. 
Passing  over  the  Aur&s  the  author  completed 
his  account  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this 
part  of  the  country  by  referring  to  the  military 
posts  far  down  in  the  desert.  The  value  of 
these  monumental  remains  was  then  considered ; 
the  author  endeavouring  to  show  that,  although 
the  triumphal  arch,  the  great  Therm®,  the 
basilica,  and  even  the  colonnade  of  the  Roman 
are  now  no  longer  needed,  yet  the  spirit  that 
prompted  these  works  is  with  us  still,  evidenced 
in  a measure  by  our  language,  our  literature, 
our  laws,  and  even  our  festivals  and  calendar, 
concluding  with  a remark  that,  as  citizens  as 
well  as  architects,  a study  of  the  works  of  the 
Romans  was  of  value  as  well  as  of  exceeding 
interest. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  remarked 
that  Mr.  Graham  had  brought  before  the  Insti- 
tute a fresh  subject  of  considerable  interest, 
illustrated  by  a series  of  drawings,  which  showed 
extraordinary  industry,  and  were  such  as  were 
rarely  seen  upon  the  walls. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Graham  for  his  extremely  inte- 
resting lecture,  and  magnificent  series  of  illus- 
trations. North  Africa  might  be  described  as 
almost  an  unknown  land,  although  it  was  within 
twenty-four  hours’  sail  of  Marseilles.  Colonel 
Playfair,  in  his  well-known  book  dealing  with 
the  country,  had  given  scarcely  any  plans,  so 
that  many  of  the  drawings  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Graham  were  of  considerable  interest,  notably 
those  of  the  mosaic  which  gave  the  facade  of 
a Roman  house.  Every  architect  and  archae- 
ologist was  very  much  puzzled  and  disappointed 
at  finding  that  even  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagenians,  they  got 
scarcely  any  Phoenician  or  Carthagenian 
remains.  Mr.  Davis,  the  British  Consul,  made 
some  years  ago  at  Carthage  a series  of  excava- 
tions, with  the  view  of  unearthing  old  Carthage. 
In  doing  so  he  came  upon  a large  number  of 
mosaics,  some  of  which  were  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Davis  believed  that  several  of 
these  mosaics  were  really  Carthagenian,  but  he 
was  entirely  alone  in  that  opinion;  all  the 
French  and  other  archasologists  being  of 
opinion  that  they  were  Roman,  and  possibly 
old  Roman  work.  Even  in  the  home  of  Car- 
thage, at  Tyre  itself,  large  excavations  were 
made  some  years  ago  by  M.  Renan,  when 
the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  recover  the  remains  of  the  old 
Phoenician  work  there,  because  it  had  been  buried 
under  the  debris  of  centuries.  They  would  have 
had  to  search  for  it  through  the  Mahometan, 
Roman,  and  Greek  buildings,  so  that  there 
was  hardly  any  chance  of  recovering  a large 
Phoenician  work.  Thus,  at  present,  one’s  know- 
ledge of  Phoenician  work  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  a few  ornaments. 
At  the  same  time  they  could  well  imagine  that 
the  Phoenician  work  must  have  been  very  grand, 
because  Solomon,  in  his  greatest  work,  em- 
ployed a Phoenician  architect,  although  he  was 
connected  in  every  possible  way  with  Egypt,  a 
well-known  artistic  land.  Some  extraordinary 
work  was  to  be  found  in  North  Africa,  dating 
before  the  time  of  the  Romans ; he  alluded  to 
the  large  Mausoleum  of  Medrassen,  and  to 
another  termed  the  Tomb  of  the  Christian 
Lady.  If  such  works  were  met  with  in  Etruria 
or  Italy,  they  would  be  put  down  as  Etruscan  ; 
while  if  met  with  on  the  West  Coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  they  would  be  styled  Pelasgic.  Then 
they  came  to  the  Roman  works,  and  it  was  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  about  these,  as  the 
drawings  spoke  for  themselves.  He  could  not 
help,  however,  referring  to  the  enormous  extent 
to  which  Roman  work  was  propagated  in  a 
comparatively  Rmall  space  of  time  over  a large 
area.  In  any  country  of  the  old  world  Roman 
work  was  to  be  found,  and  work  of  a very 
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peculiar  kind,  because,  although  the  Bomaus 
Seed  almost  every  term,  they  altered  it  that 
no  matter  where  it  was  met  with,  it  had  the 
stamp  of  the  Romans  upon  it.  He  had  found 
a very  curious  illustration  of  this  a few  months 
back  in  Greece.  It  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed, until  quite  recently,  that  the  circular 
temples,  such  as  that  of  Tivoli  were  pure 
Roman  inventions  copied  from  the  Etruscan. 
This  was  not  the  case,  however,  for  in  Greece 
there  had  been  found  an  exact  copy,  or  rather 
original,  of  that  form  of  temple.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amphitheatre,  he  believed  that 


the  old  wall  at  blackfriars. 


adapted  from  the  Greek,  but  was  so  altered  and 
nationalised  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  could 
it  be  mistaken  for  anything  but  Roman  work. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  in  seconding  the  vote  ot 
thanks,  agreed  with  a great  deal  Prof.  Hayter 
Lewis  had  said.  He  considered  that  the  plans 
of  Roman  public  buildings  were  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study.  n , 

Mr.  F.  W.  Percival  agreed  with  Mr.  Graham 
that  the  whole  north  coast  of  Africa  offered  a 
wonderful  field  for  the  study  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture. He  was  very  much  struck,  in 
travelling  in  those  parts,  by  the  wonderful 
wealth  of  marbles.  Over  the  whole  of  Tunisia 
the  most  marvellous  variety  of  marbles  was  to 
be  found,  which  might  be  made  use  of  in  the 
present  day.  The  city  of  Kairwan,  for  instance, 
was  a perfect  museum  of  beautiful  marbles. 
When  the  mosque  there  was  built,  the  Roman 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  had  fallen  into 
decay  ; the  most  beautiful  marbles  were 
therefore  brought  to  the  mosque,  the  re- 
mainder being  built  into  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  utilised  as  teats  for  the  people.  With 
regard  to  inscriptions,  in  every  part  of  North 
Africa  it  was  only  necessary  to  excavate  to 
arrive  at  a perfect  treasure-house  of  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  replying,  remarked  that  with 
regard  to  the  Christian  Basilicas,  when  he  said 
that  as  far  back  as  328  their  form  was  that  of 
a cross  with  a cupola,  he  should  rather  have 
said  it  was  that  of  a cross,  the  church  itself  at 
a later  period  boing  covered  with  a cupola. 
Referring  to  the  tombs  of  Medrassen  and  of  the 
Christian  Lady,  he  had  not  mentioned  these 
on  account  of  the  time  at  his  disposal.  He  had, 
however,  restored  drawings  of  these  tombs, 
which  he  had  measured,  besides  some  notes 
which  he  had  made  especially  referring  to  the 
Medrassen,  which  was  some  two  centuries 
earlier  than  the  other.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis, 
he  believed,  some  years  ago  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of  one  of 
these  tombs,  and  he  would  like  to  supplement 
the  Professor’s  remarks  by  his  own,  which  he 
would  be  happy  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institute.  He  would  have  liked  to  say  a 
good  deal  about  the  Numidian  marbles,  having 
lately  visited  the  great  quarries,  from  which  the 
Romans  obtained  their  finest  specimens.  The 
quarries  were  extensive,  the  blocks  of  marble 
enormous,  and  the  colouring  very  beautiful. 
These  quarries  were  worked  by  a powerful 
Belgian  Company,  the  manager  of  which 
informed  him  that  it  was  contemplated 
to  open  a dep6t  in  London.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  this 
autumn,  a valuable  and  exhaustive  paper  on 
the  subject  of  Numidian  marbles  generally, 
would  be  read  by  Col.  Playfair,  and  he  hoped 
the  Institute  would  have  some  one  there  to 
take  notes  for  them.  Mr.  Percival  had  referred 
to  Tunisia,  many  of  the  cities  of  which  he  (the 
speaker)  hoped  yet  to  visit,  and  to  continue  his 
observations  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Cyrene. 
He  wished  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  would  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter.  In  a subject  of  this  kind  there  was  a 
wealth  of  intellectual  delight,  though  the 
amount  of  reading  requisite  for  a proper  grasp 
of  it  was  very  great.  Nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  than  Roman  history,  and  any  one 
who  would  go  a little  out  of  the  track, — which 
he  must  do, — would  be  well  rewarded  by  what 
he  saw  and  learned.  If  it  should  not  be  his  good 
fortune  to  continue  this  first  series  of  notes,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  the  good  fortune  of  some  one 
else  to  do  so. 


Another,  being  the  lower,  portion  of  the  old 
wall  in  Little  Bridge-street  has  just  been  laid 
bare  by  the  demolition,  to  its  foundations,  of  the 
Cock  in  St.  Martin’s  (or  Cock)  court,  Ludgate-hill. 
That  tavern  stood  at  the  south-western  angle  of 
the  street  and  the  court  we  name.  The  wall  is 
now  again  visible  to  a depth  of  some  12  ft.  or 
14  ft.  below  the  road  surface  at  a spot  over 
against  Evangelist-court  and  a little  northwards 
of  Dolphin-court.  Along  the  northern  side  of 
Pilgrim-street  may  be  seen  the  continuation  of 
the  wall  between  its  modern  brick  facing  and 
the  cheesemonger’s  shop,  whereof  the  cellar 
rests  against  it,  that  stands  opposite  to  the  site 
of  the  Cock.  In  March,  1882,  was  pulled  down 
so  much  of  this  wall  as  closed  the  roadway  of 
Little  Bridge-street  into  a narrow  passage  at  its 
eastern  and  higher  end.  Our  readers  will 
perhaps  remember  the  curious  opening,  with  a 
recess  for  the  deposit  of  burdens,  cut  through 
the  wall ; which  opening  communicated  between 
St.  Martin’s-court  and  the  Broadway  opposite 
to  the  Blue  Last  beyond. 

The  Roman  wall  lay  further  eastwards,  as  is 
clear  if  only  from  the  discovery  in  that  direction 
of  certain  contemporary  graves,  which  by  the 
law  must  have  been  extramural.  And  this 
Blackfriars  wall  is  not,  as  is  commonly  Bup 
posed,  an  actual  relic  of  even  the  later 
wall  that  here,  crowning  the  steep  declivity  at 
whose  base  ran  the  turbulent  Fleet,  protected 
London  on  the  west.  It  is  the  wall  which 
the  Friars  Dominican  set  up  on  their  removal 
hither  from  Holborn,  by  Lincoln’s  Inn,  temp. 
Edward  I.  The  Black  or  Preaching  Friars  owed 
this  their  new  settlement  in  Castle  Baynard 
Ward  to  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  mayor,  a good 
friend  to  the  Black  and  the  Grey  Friars  alike. 
Another  warm  patron  was  Robert  Kilwarby, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  contributed 
largely  to  the  building  of  their  monastery  and 
church, — the  latter  conspicuous  among  the  few 
fine  churches  of  which  London  could  then 
boast.  They  found  high  favour  also  with  Queen 
Eleanor  and  her  royal  consort.  The  king, 
indeed,  supplemented  the  gift  to  them  of  the 
ancient  Montfitchett  Tower  for  building  mate- 
rial, by  granting  them  a charter  to  demolish 
the  existing  London  wall,  and  to  reconstruct  it 
so  as  to  include  the  new  sacred  precincts.  For 
this  work  it  is  evident  that  the  Friars  used  the 
original  masonry.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  wall  which  until  then  ran  due  south  between 
the  Old  Bailey  and  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate,  to  the 
Thames,  turned  westwards  down  the  now 
Pilgrim  and  Little  Bridge  streets,  and  thence 
made  a return  southwards  to  the  riverside  at 
a spot  between  Water  ( antique  Blackfriars)  - 
lane  and  the  Fleet’s  mouth.  After  the  fire  at 
Ludgate-hill,  1792,  a watch-tower  was  dis- 
covered, May  1st  of  that  year,  on  the  wall  in 
this  quarter.  This  barbican,  or  burgh-kenning, 
stood  about  half  the  way  down  Little  Bridge- 
street,  say  by  the  southern  end  of  Dolphin- 
court.  (See  J.  T.  Smith’s  view,  and  that  in 
Hone’s  “ Every-day  Book,”  vol.  ii.,  columns 
629,  630.)  We  find  the  tower’s  site  marked  in  a 
plan  by  Hollar.  We  may  add  that  a magnificent 
fragment  of  the  London  wall  was  unearthed 
three  or  four  weeks  since.  It  lies  between  the 
Church  of  Allhallows  on  the  Wall  and  the 
corner  of  Blomfield-street, — formerly  Brokers’ - 
row, — and  rested  upon  a level  nearly  20  ft. 
below  the  neighbouring  “ made  ground.”  Fresh 
buildings  will  soon  conceal  it  from  view. 


into  the  ground.  Upon  this  piling  the  walls 

are  built  of  stock  bricks,  with  Fareham  brick 
facings,  but  above  the  basement  the  walls  are 
all  of  timber  construction,  and  (externally) 
faced  with  plain  and  ornamental  tiles  by 
Doulton  ; this  bearing  lighter  upon  the  founda- 
tions than  brick  construction.  The  basement 
consists  of  kitchens,  and  cellarage,  and  lifts, — 
the  lifts  are  by  Simpson.  The  ground-floor 
contains  a large  entrance-hall,  which  passes 
through  the  hotel  due  north  and  south ; on  the 
left  are  a reading-room,  luncheon- room,  and 
spacious  bar ; on  the  right  are  a large  coffee- 
room,  86  ft.  by  30  ft.,  exclusive  of  circular  bay ; 
serving-room,  billiard-room,  and  principal  stair- 
case constructed  of  oak,  16  ft.  wide ; also  three 
other  staircases  and  offices.  There  are  four 
floors  above  the  ground-floor,  besides  attics, 
containing  about  ninety-eight  bedrooms,  with 
reception-rooms  in  addition.  The  iron  girders 
and  columns  are  by  Messrs.  Moreland,  of  Old- 
street,  London,  and  the  parquetry  flooring  is  by 
Arrowsmith.  1 

The  party  then  visited  the  Tilbury  Docks, 
which  are  in  course  of  construction  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Company  upwards  of 
three  years  ago  (as  noticed  in  the  Builder,  April 
8th,  1882).  The  total  area  of  the  site  of  the 
docks  is  upwards  of  500  acres,  and  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  Old  Tilbury  Fort,  by  Gravesend 
Reach,  and  immediately  facing  the  town  of 
Gravesend.  The  main  dock  is  600  ft.  wide, 
and  is  constructed  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Mersey  Dock  Board  at  Liverpool,  giving  the 
maximum  amount  of  lineal  quay  space,  with  n 
minimum  amount  of  water  space.  The  brand; 
docks  are  each  1,600  ft.  long  by  300  ft.  wide 
The  tidal  basin  is  17  aci'es  in  extent.  Tht 
hydraulic  engine-house  is  fitted  with  engines  bj 
Armstrong,  which  throw  640  tons  of  watei 
minute.  The  engineers  are  Messrs 


per 


Manning  & Baines,  and  the  present  contractori 
are  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird.  In  the  Builder  foi 
July  15th,  1882,  and  August  4th,  1883,  will  b< 
found  some  further  particulars  of  these  ver] 
extensive  works.  Having  explored  the  works 
the  majority  of  the  members  returned  to  towi 
by  the  5 p.m.  train,  but  several  of  them  pro 
ceeded  to  view  Old  Tilbury  Fort,  and  returnei 
by  the  following  train. 
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Westward  Ho! — A new  pulpit  has  been 
dedicated  at  Westward  Ho!  Church.  It  is 
octagonal  on  plan,  and  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 


The  eighth  Saturday  afternoon  visit  thisyear 
by  the  members  of  this  Association  was  to 
Tilbury,  and  took  place  on  the  16th  instant. 
The  members  assembled  at  Fenchurch-street 
Railway  Station,  and  on  arriving  at  Tilbury 
Station  they  first  visited  the  new  Tilbury  Dock 
Hotel,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Griining,  the  architect  of  the  building,  about 
three  p.m.  The  hotel  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  Mr.  Gruning  explained  the  work- 
ing drawings  and  the  building.  The  contract 
has  been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of 
Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  and  it  i3  estimated  the 
structure  will  cost  about  35,000?.,  exclusive  of 
the  foundations  and  basement.  Mr.  W.  H.  Perry 
is  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  site  and  soil,  the  hotel  is  erected 
on  Bheet  piling.  The  piles  are  14  in.  square, 
and  are  driven  to  an  average  depth  of  60  ft, 


Whitechapel  and  South  Kensington  hare 
at  this  season,  a point  in  common.  Lac 
quarter  has  its  own  Industrial  Exhibition 
“inaugurated”  by  royalty  and  enjoying  ark 
tocratic  favour,  for,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  White 
chapel-road,  will  be  found  stalls  conspicuou 
with  the  names  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ripoi 
the  Countess  of  Rosslyn,  the  Lady  Edit 
Ashley,  and  other  titled  ladies,  many  of  whoi 
are  actually  in  attendance  to  explain  or  to  se 
the  miscellaneous  objects  with  which  they  at 
surrounded.  The  highest  credit  is,  of  coursi 
due  to  these  ladies,  who  are  thus  devotin 
three  precious  weeks  of  the  London  season  t 
the  encouragement  (as  they  deem  it)  of  tt 
industries  of  the  East  end.  At  the  same  tiir 
we  think  such  support,  which  must  savour  < 
patronage,  ought  to  be  unnecessary,  and  ths 
with  management,  careful  but  energetic, 
o-enuine  East-end  exhibition,  representing  whs 
are  really  the  distinctive  industrial  products  i 
the  quarter,  would  best  promote  the  interes 
of  the  working  classes  if  it  were  allowed 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.  The  managers,  hoi 
ever,  would  have  to  exercise  a good  deal  mo 
discrimination  than  seems  to  have  been  er 
ployed  on  the  present  occasion,  when  ever 
thing  appears  to  have  been  accepted,  and, : 
mi^ht  be  expected,  no  classification  of  objec 
has  been  possible.  The  exhibition  is  chaot 
and  the  catalogue  bewildering.  There  may  t 

— concealed  in  odd  corners  or  over  whelmed  wi 

rubbish, — some  rare  specimens  of  art  or 
inventive  genius,  but  the  general  impressii 
left  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is  that  of 
heterogeneous  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  pate 
work  counterpanes,  and  woolwork  flowers,  fes 
fully  and  wonderfully  made.  A plasterer  exl 
bits  what  he  terms  “the  model  of  a Collegi 
made  of  Berlin  wool,  and  somewhat  resembli 
a Chinese  joss  - house.  The  grass  around  t 
building  is  intensely  green  and  the  industry 
modeller  has,  with  unconscious  irony,  writt 
above  it, — “ Will  last  as  long  os  most  house 
Dr.  Barnardo’s  boys  are  to  be  seen  at  w< 
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upon  boots  and  shoes  and  firewood,  and  East- 
end  philanthropy  generally  is  well  advertised. 
Day  & Martin  have  a stall  where  the  blacking 
sold  is  a contribution  to  the  prize  fund  ; and, — 
marking,  perhaps,  the  advance  of  civilisation, — 
no  little  space  has  been  assigned  to  the  tooth- 
powder  of  a local  dentist. 

The  managers  have  recognised  the  fact 
(and  the  recognition  is  most  important)  that 
“ boredom  is  the  curse  of  the  East  End,”  and 
that,  as  at  Kensington  so  also  at  Whitechapel, 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  mere  lounger. 
In  our  visit  we  noticed  a good  many  of  all 
ages  turning  over  the  leaves  of  scrap-books 
which  had  been  furnished  for  their  amusement, 
or  gazing  at  the  curiosities  lent  by  Mr.  Jamrach. 
At  intervals  music  of  various  kinds  is  performed 
and  always  secures  approval, — in  fact,  the  ear 
seems  to  have  been  better  cultivated  than  the 
eye,  for  if  the  discord  in  colour  which  prevails 
were  expressed  in  sounds  there  would  be  a 
general  chorus  of  dissatisfaction. 

But  with  all  its  shortcomings  this  East-end 
Exhibition  has  much  to  commend  it,  and  will, 
we  hope,  be  the  precursor  of  something  worthier 
of  its  name  and  less  dependent  upon  the  well- 
meant  patronage  of  aristocratic  stall-holders. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  BUILDING. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING 
SOCIETIES. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper 
read  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  above-named 
societies  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Mr.  Goldstraw  : — 

The  paper  referred  to  the  connexion  of  science 
with  building  as  “ the  application  of  exact 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  materials,  and  of 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  the  planning  and 
construction  of  buildings  with  a view  to  their 
safe  and  convenient  use,”  whilst  the  connexion 
of  art  with  buildings  was  said  to  be  “ the 
exercise  of  taste  and  skill  in  both  design  and 
execution  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
beautiful  effect  in  the  structure.”  Thus 
regarded,  science  and  art,  or  utility  and  beauty, 
ought  to  be  amalgamated  in  building  work  with- 
out neutralising  each  other  ; and  the  balancing 
of  the  two  was  the  problem  which  every 
designer  of  buildings  should  endeavour  to  solve. 
For  examples  of  this  happy  union  reference  was 
made  to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  steeple  of 
Bow  Church,  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  the 
arched  vault  over  St.  George’s  Hall.  As 
instances  where  science  had  excluded  art, 
mention  was  made  of  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge  and  the  new  Tay  Bridge.  The  man 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  apply  science  to 
ouildings  is  an  engineer;  but  the  architect 
must  cultivate  science  and  art  together.  The 
listinction  between  the  two  professions  is  very 
much  an  arbitrary  one.  Neither  engineers  nor 
lirchitects  have  any  exclusive  right  to  the  work 
;>f  designing  buildings  and  such  like  structures, 
fhere  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
i wo  professions.  But  there  is  a bond  of  union 
in  the  nature  of  their  common  pursuits. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERS 
AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  Midland  Counties’  District  of  the  above 
Association  had  a meeting  at  Nottingham  on 
Saturday  last.  The  President,  Mr.  W.  G.  Laws, 
if  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
:bout  thirty  members  were  present. 

’ Mr.  George  Winship,  the  Borough  Surveyor 
If  Abingdon,  read  a paper  on  “ Some  of  the 
advantages  and  Results  of  the  Supply  of  Water 
!y  Meter.”  He  affirmed  that  the  meter  system 
iffects  a great  saving  in  the  quantity  of  water 
onsumed,  and  tends  to  equalise  its  cost,  whilst 
fater-rates  often  fall  very  unevenly  upon  occu- 
piers of  property  in  a district.  The  cost  of  meters 
ieed  not  be  taken  into  account,  as  directly  a 
:ieter  was  attached  to  a service,  payment  at 
le  rate  of  10  per  cent,  began,  and  it  was  not 
isential  that  a large  stock  should  be  kept  on 
land.  The  cost  of  inspection  under  the  meter 
/stem  was  also  greatly  reduced,  because  it  was 
nnecessary  to  inspect  fittings  for  the  purpose 
)!  detecting  waste.  At  Abingdon,  under  the 
|.eter  system,  the  consumption  of  water  was 
; gallons  per  head ; but  if  it  were  15  gallons, 

very  ordinary  quantity,  90,000  gallons  of 
asted  water  would  flow  into  the  sewers,  and 
here  it  was  neoessary  to  pump  this  to  a sewage 


farm,  a heavy,  unnecessary  cost  would  be  entailed 
on  the  ratepayers.  Besides,  a still  more  im- 
portant saving  would  be  effected,  as  only  about 
one  half  of  the  land  generally  calculated  to 
receive  the  sewage  would  be  required.  He  did 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  kind  of 
meter  best  suited  for  registering  small  flows  of 
water,  but  at  Abingdon  he  had  found  Taylor’s 
meter  satisfactorily  met  all  requirements. 
Consumers  at  Abingdon  appeared  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  meter  system  as  a basis  of 
charge,  and  he  had  similar  testimony  from 
Malvern,  whero  it  had  also  effected  the  desired 
object,  the  prevention  of  waste,  whilst  the  sani- 
tary state  of  the  town  was  second  to  none. 

Mr.  A.  Brown,  Borough  Engineer  of  Notting- 
ham, also  read  a paper  describing  five  years’ 
municipal  work  in  that  borough.  He  first  dealt 
with  the  great  extension  of  building,  consequent 
on  the  rapid  and  progressive  increase  of  the 
population,  and  then  gave  details  of  the  roads 
and  streets.  There  were  altogether  146  miles, 
of  which  one  and  a quarter  was  paved  with 
wood,  and  fifty  were  at  present  private  pro- 
perty, but  would  be  taken  to  by  the  Corporation 
almost  immediately.  He  expressed  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  new  streets  being  executed 
by  the  Corporation,  as  it  secured  uniformity, 
and  the  one  fault  was  the  strain  and  respon- 
sibility it  threw  on  the  borough  engineer  and 
his  staff.  The  amount  spent  on  private  im- 
provements in  Nottingham  during  the  last  five 
years  had  been  210,000/.  Nothing  equalled 
beech-wood  pavement,  which  cost  14s.  per  square 
yard,  but  it  should  always  be  laid  on  a tho- 
roughly good  concrete  foundation.  He  then 
alluded  to  Nottingham  having  the  reputation 
of  having  originated  asphalte  footpaths  and 
asphalte  macadam  roads,  and  described  some 
laid  by  Mr.  Thos.  Smart,  in  the  London-road, 
about  1810.  Then  he  gave  details  of  asphalte, 
of  which  an  area  equal  to  20  acres  had  been  laid 
down  in  Nottingham,  within  the  last  five  years, 
at  a cost  of  Is.  4£d.  per  superficial  yard.  He 
next  described  the  Back  Yalley  sewer,  executed 
to  save  the  district  from  periodical  flooding.  It 
cost  40,000/.,  and  was  carried  under  Sneinton 
Hill,  the  cemetery,  and  the  Midland  Railway, 
direct  to  the  Trent.  Mr.  Brown  next 
described  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
sewage  by  the  pail  system,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  borough  about  twelve  years  a°-o 
by  the  late  Mr.  Williams.  There  are  now  21,155 
pails  in  use,  and  whilst  in  1881  the  number 
charged  was  1,294,860,  in  1884  it  was  2,240,899, 
an  increase  in  four  years  of  73  per  cent.  In 
1884  there  were  40,000  tons  of  matter  brought 
in  pails,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  75,000  tons, 
including  ash-pits  and  privies,  and  produced 
7,145/.,  about  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  About  6,000  tons 
of  dry  material  were  carted  to  Fryer’s  destructor 
and  burned.  The  destructors  did  their  work 
thoroughly  and  well,  and  he  had  not  seen  any- 
thing that  answered  the  purpose  better.  The 
pail  system  was  an  undoubted  advance  upon  the 
old  midden  system,  but  that  it  is  a perfect 
system  could  not  be  maintained.  Havin" 
described  the  Lenton  and  Gregory  boulevards, 
and  the  Radford  boulevard,  the  principal  new 
streets,  Mr.  Brown  summarised  the  expenditure 
of  five  years  as  667,000/. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  on  these  papers, 
Mr.  Pritchard  (Birmingham)  admitted  that 
meters  would  naturally  curtail  the  consumption 
of  water,  but  it  was  very  undesirable  on  sani- 
tary grounds  to  restrict  the  supply  of  water  to 
houses.  Waste  could  be  quite  as  effectually  pre- 
vented by  house-to-house  inspection  and  other 
means  as  by  meters. 

Mr.  Gordon  (Leicester)  also  held  that  to 
restrict  the  water  supply  for  household  pur- 
poses by  anything  like  a charge  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  consumed,  was  alto- 
gether wrong  in  principle.  It  was  a retrograde 
step  to  advocate  meters  being  used  for  any  such 
purpose ; and  the  cost  would  fall  still  heavier 
on  the  lower  classes,  who  ought  rather  to  be 
encouraged  to  use  water  freely  for  baths  and 
other  sanitary  purposes. 

Mr.  Fowler  (Manchester),  Mr.  F.  Carter 
(Leicester),  Mr.  Comber  (Kidderminster),  and 
the  President  expressed  similar  views. 

Mr.  Godfrey  (Leicester)  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  Mr.  Brown’s  paper,  and  spoke  in  com- 
mendation of  everything  they  had  seen,  except 
the  pail  system  of  dealing  with  the  refuse.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  well  managed,  but,  though 
they  had  the  pail  system  partially  in  use  in 
Leicester,  he  must,  as  a member  of  that  Asso- 
ciation, denounce  the  system  as  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple from  beginning  to  end.  The  mixture  of 


light  ashes  with  the  contents  of  the  pails,  done 
in  Nottingham  by  lifting  the  seats,  helped  to 
prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  matter,  but  in 
the  majority  of  towns  it  was  left  until  it  was 
in  a condition  highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  people  using  the  pails. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Lobley 
(Hanley),  Alderman  Ford  (Nottingham),  and 
other  gentlemen. 


BUILDING  IN  PRIVATE  AREAS. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS  V.  MOWLEM 
AND  CO. 

At  the  Westminster  Police-court,  the  above 
defendants  appeared  before  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  to 
answer  four  adjourned  summonses, — first,  for  laying 
out  a road,  passage,  or  way  as  a street  without  the 
consent  of  the  Board  ; secondly,  for  laying  out  a 
footway  of  less  width  than  20  ft.  ; thirdly,  for 
forming  thesam9  without  being  open  at  both  ends  ; 
and  fourthly,  for  building  without  giving  direct 
communication  between  two  streets. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt  now  gave  judgment.  Having 
stated  the  facts,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  the 
9th  inst.  [p.  672],  he  said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  place  was  not  a “street"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act, 
nor  a “ new  street " within  the  scope  of  that  Act. 
No  doubt  the  widest  interpretation  could  fairly  be 
assigned  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “street”  in 
the  various  Acts ; it  included  any  footway,  lane, 
square,  court,  alley,  &c.,  whether  a thoroughfare  or 
not.  Still,  it  appeared,  in  his  judgment,  that  the 
right  of  public  use  was  always  contemplated.  In 
this  case  the  owners  reserved  the  right  of  excluding 
the  public  at  night,  and  they  would  also  light  and 
pave  the  place.  He  could  not  see  why  it  should 
be  held  to  be  a “street,”  because  it  was  not 
covered  over.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Auckland  v.  the 
Westminster  Board  of  Works,  a case  cited  and 
relied  upon  by  counsel  for  the  defendants,  old  build- 
ings had  been  pulled  down  (as  in  this  case)  and  new 
ones  erected,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  could  not  call  upon  the 
builder  to  comply  with  the  requirements  as  to  new 
streets,  but  must  proceed  in  another  way,  first 
giving  compensation  to  the  owner  for  any  change. 
Jn  the  present  case  great  care  had  been  taken  to 
avoid  a dedication  to  the  public.  He  dismissed  all 
the  summonses,  and  allowed  ten  guineas  costs. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

SOFT  BRICKS  IN  EXTERNAL  WALLS. 

This  case,  heard  before  Mr.  De  Rutzen  at  the 
Maryleboue  Police  Court,  raised  a point  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1878.  The  District  Surveyor  for  St. 
Pancras  North  (Mr.  Alfred  Bovill)  applied  for  a 
penalty  against  Mr.  R.  L.  Fedrich,  builder,  for 
having  used  in  the  construction  of  the  external 
walls  of  two  houses  in  Estelle-road,  Gospel  Oak, 
bricks  which  were  not  good,  hard,  sound,  well- 
burned  bricks,  as  required  by  the  By-laws  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  summons  was  first  heard  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  the  evidence  of  the  District  Surveyor  being 
that  the  bricks  used  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
external  walls  of  the  houses  in  question,  samples  of 
which  he  produced,  were  not  such  as  were  required 
by  the  By-law. 

In  support  of  his  case,  defendant’s  counsel  called 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect,  who  stated  that  the 
bricks  used  and  complained  of  by  the  District  Sur- 
veyor were  good,  hard,  sound,  well-burned  bricks. 
The  bricklayer  engaged  in  ex>'>  uting  the  work  also 
gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The  Magistrate 
desired  to  have  further  evidence,  and  adjourned  the 
case  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  adjourned  hearing 
(April  29(h),  Mr.  F.  Wallen,  District  Surveyor  for 
St.  Pancras  West,  and  Mr.  F.  Hammond,  District 
Surveyor  for  North-West  Islington,  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  the  complainant’s  contention. 

The  defendant  called,  in  further  support  of  his 
case,  Mr.  Francis  Chambers,  who  stated  that  he  had 
a large  expedence  in  building,  and  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  one 
of  the  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Institute  for  the 
qualifying  examination  for  the  appointment  of 
District  Surveyor.  He  had  inspected  the  buildings 
and  found  them  built  of  good  bricks.  The  worst  of 
the  three  samples  produced  was  such  as  he  would 
acoeptas  acting  fora  ground  landlord,  but  not  suoh 
as  he  would  permit  to  be  used  lor  a private  client. 

In  answer  to  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Chambers  stated 
he  should  object  to  the  brick  in  question  for  the 
latter  purpose  on  account  of  its  appearance. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  re-caked,  said  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  worst  of  the  three  bricks  produoed 
satisfied  the  By-law. 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wright,  and  by  an  assistant  to  Messrs.  Drivers, 
surveyors  to  the  freeholder. 

The  Magistrate  again  adjourned  the  case  in  order 
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to  enable  him  to  inspect  the  buildings.  9n  the 
30th  of  April,  the  Magistrate  made  an  examination 
of  the  work,  accompanied  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
and  (on  the  part  of  the  defendants)  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman. 

On  the  4th  inst.  the  Magistrate  stated  that  having 
heard  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  himself 
examined  the  buildings,  and  also,  since,  a large 
number  of  bricks,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  complaint  of  the  District  Surveyor  was  well 
founded,  but  he  considered  the  better  plan  to  adopt 
was  to  give  the  builder  time  to  amend  the  work, 
rather  than  impose  a penalty. 

The  case  was,  therefore,  further  adjourned  for 
twenty-eight  days. 


FEES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 


On  April  21st,  at  Lambeth  Police,  before  Mr. 
Chance,  Mr.  George  Elkington,  District  Surveyor 
of  Penge,  summoued  Mr.  E.  B.  Haynes,  nursery- 
man, of  Beckeuham-road,  Penge,  for  1 1.,  District 
Surveyor’s  fee  due  in  respect  of  a greenhouse 
erected  by  the  latter. 

The  plp.intiff  proved  that  the  defendant  had 
recently  erected  a greenhouse,  22  ft.  6 in.  long, 
12  ft.  wide,  and  5 fc.  3 in.  in  height  to  eaves,  the 
lower  part  enclosed  to  the  height  of  3 ft.,  with  9 in. 
brickwork,  the  upper  part  consisting  of  the  usual 
sashes,  &c.  The  building  was  about  12  ft.  distant 
from  the  road,  but  within  10  ft.  there  were  other 
similar  greenhouses.  He  had  tried  to  obtain  notice 
from  the  defendant,  who  denied  his  authority.  Fail- 
ing to  obtain  notice  he  sent  in  his  claim  for  fee  as 
the  structure  was,  in  his  opinion,  in  conformity 
with  the  Building  Act.  He  now  quoted  numerous 
cases  in  which  magistrates  had  held  that  green- 
houses were  buildings. 

The  defendant,  in  the  course  of  a long  argument, 
contended  that  the  structure  in  question  was  exempt, 
as  it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  his  trade,  and 
under  his  lease  he  could  remove  it,  and  also  that  it 
was  exempt  by  its  construction  and  by  distance,  as 
it  was  more  than  30  ft.  distant  from  other  buildings 
except  greenhouses. 

The  learned  Magistrate  having  intimated  that  he 
was  so  far  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  the  case  was 
adjourned  at  the  request  of  the  defendant  until  the 
14th  of  May. 

At  the  adjourned  hearing,  the  District  Surveyor 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Milner  Jutsum,  solicitor. 

Mr.  Chance,  after  hearing  further  arguments, 
decided  that  the  structure  in  question  was  a building 
within  the  terms  of  the  Act.  He,  therefore, 
made  an  order  upon  the  defendant  to  pay  the 
amount  claimed,  and  allowed  one  guinea  costs. 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 


Sir, — As  several  friends  have  again  written 
me  to  inquire  the  manner  in  which  I purpose 
federating  the  members  of  the  profession,  I find 
it  more  convenient  to  write  one  instead  of  many 
letters,  and  shall  feel,  therefore,  obliged  if  you 
will  insert  this  reply.  I have  taken,  and  still 
take,  the  Law  Society  as  my  model.  We  all 
know  that  before  a lawyer  can  practise  he  must 
be  articled  and  pass  an  examination  (serving 
articles  I would  not  press;  if  the  candidate  on 
examination  proves  he  is  competent,  I would 
not  inquire  of  the  channel  through  which  the 
knowledge  came  to  him)  ; he  can  then,  by  paying 
an  annual  tax,  practise,  and,  whether  he  belongs 
to  any  association  or  not,  he  is  bound  by 
the  rules  of  the  Law  Society.  In  the 
provinces  associations  are  formed  for  con- 
venience, professional  questions  are  discussed, 
papers  are  read,  and  the  proceedings  re- 
semble those  at  the  central  association.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Law  Society,  all 
members  of  the  profession  may  attend.  If 
they  are  members  of  the  Law  Institution,  they 
have  the  privilege  not  only  of  voting,  but  of 
using  both  library  and  club  (a  club  should  be 
attached  to  our  Institute,  and  would  prove  a 
commercial  success).  It  is  usual  to  elect  pro- 
minent provincial  members  on  the  council  of 
the  central  body,  and  all  must  be  loyal  to  it. 
The  new  Charter  should  cover  all  existing 
architectural  associations.  Some  may  demur 
to  this,  as  it  might  be  a recognition  of  doubtful 
merit  in  some  cases;  but  this  done,  and  the 
stream  kept  pure  by  examination,  time  would 
purify  the  original  body.  Can  anything 
be  more  simple  ? There  would  be  a 
gam  all  round,  and  no  sacrifice  of  independ- 
ence.  And  as  to  federation,  unless  the  Insti- 
tute stultifies  itself  it  cannot  ignore  it,  since  it 
has  admitted  the  principle  by  electing  leading 
men  from  the  provinces,  and  notably  the 
President  of  the  Architectural  Association.  I 
press  this  question  of  examination  and  federa- 
tion  upon  the  profession  earnestly,  in  view  of 
the  torrent  of  draughtsmen  that  will  be  let 
out  upon  us  by  the  technical  schools  and  the 


Board  schools.  That  is  the  day  of  reckoning 
with  which  we  shall  be  shortly  confronted, 
and  although  “too  late”  is  a fashionable 
policy  just  now,  it  is  far  better  for  our- 
selves, and  it  will  be  better  for  the  public, 
if  we  at  once  federate,  organise,  and  close 
the  door.  Tuos.  E.  Knightley. 


CHELSEA  YESTRY-HALL  COMPETITION. 


Sir, — In  last  week’s  issue  of  the  Builder  [p.  705], 
you  imply  that  the  retiring-rooms  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  in  our  design  have  been  added  since  the  plans 
were  sent  in.  to  supply  a deficiency  in  the  original 
plan.  Will  you  allow  us  to  say  that  the  published 
plan  shows  the  arrangements  submitted  on  the 
competition  drawings,  aud  that  no  alterations  what- 
ever have  been  made  since  the  design  was  sent  in  ? 
The  retiring-rooms  were  shown  in  two  ways, — in  one 
placed  in  the  basement  under  the  end  of  the 
Vestry-hall,  approached  by  stairs  in  the  corners  of 
the  hall,  and  in  the  other  placed  on  the  ground-floor, 
shown  upon  a flap  as  an  alternative  arrangement. 
This  may  have  been  folded  back  when  the  drawings 
were  examined  for  your  report,  and  the  arrange- 
ments thus  overlooked,  but  how  the  first  arrange- 
ment was  lost  sight  of  we  cannot  quite  understand. 

As  your  remarks  may  lead  some  people  to  suppose 
that  either  we  had  friends  at  court,  or  a special 
favour  conferred  upon  us,  and  thus  obtained  an 
undue  advantage  over  the  other  competitors,  wo 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  spare  the  space  for 
this  in  your  next  issne.  Arthur  H.  Newman. 

%*  Our  remark  referred  only  to  the  plan  we 
published,  which  certainly  left  on  us  (and  on  others 
who  were  present)  the  impression  of  having  no 
proper  access  to  the  stage  end  of  the  hall. 


MIXING  PORTLAND  CEMENT  WITH 
LIME  MORTAR. 


SIR, — A few  weeks  since  [Builder,  p.  567,  ante], 
in  reply  to  a correspondent  1 gave  my  experience  of 
the  above.  I forget  your  correspondent’s  name,  and 
the  initial  letter  which  I subscribed  to  my  reply  ; 
but  I wish  to  draw  his  and  your  readers’  attention  to 
the  following  extract  from  the  second  edition  of  the 
book  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.,  on  “Ensilage  ” 
and  the  construction  of  Silos.  He  says,  pp.  99-100, 
after  describing  lime  concrete  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  lime  to  seven  parts  of  other  materials 
(sand  and  gravei), — “The  addition  of  one-fourth 
cement  (meaning  Portland  or  similar  cement),  the 
lime  being  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  one  part,  and 
the  cement  being  added  alter  the  mortar  is  mixed, 
makes  a much  quicker  setting  and  harder  concrete.” 

This  corroborates  my  experience,  as  given  in  my 
letter  to  you  above  referred  to,  both  as  to  the  modus 
operandi  as  applied  to  mortar,  and  as  to  the  result ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  I gauged  the  cement 
with  sand  and  water  before  mixing  it  with  the 
lime  mortar.  L. 


THE  ASHPITEL  PRIZE. 


Sir, — A letter  from  “ A.  B.  C.”  in  your  last 
issue  [p.  708]  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ashpitel  Prize  has  been  withheld  for  two  years ; 
further,  that  the  prize  was  instituted  about  1873. 

Now  the  first  Voluntary  Architectural  Examination 
took  place  in  1862  ; would  it  not  be  a gracious  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  make  the 
reward  retrospective,  and  to  give  the  two  prizes  not 
awarded  to  those  candidates  who  passed  the  most 
successfully  in  past  years?  A precedent  for  this 
would  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Pugin  students 
who  this  year  had  medals  awarded  to  them  going 
back  to  the  first  recipient  of  the  prize. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


UNEMPLOYED  LABOUR. 


®j jSlubmfs  Column. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— XVI. 

Draw  the  plan  elevation  and  shadow  of  a dode *' 
cahedron  in  any  position  you  please. 

Y the  means  of  a succession  of  elevations 
and  plans  we  get  the  projections  as  in 
fig.  84  ; the  shadow  is  nothing  but  the 
intersection  of  a prism  by  planes : we  can 
find  it  by  any  of  the  methods  described 
above.  To  construct  the  plan  and  elevation 


Sir, — One  missing  link  in  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployed labour  is  the  absence  of  any  adequate  means 
for  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
wants  of  employers.  Prisoners  and  paupers  receive 
help  ; surely  the  class  of  deserving  poor  who  seek 
for  work  often  in  vain  are  worthy  of  our  attention. 
The  friends  of  the  Collier's  Rents  Mission  have  for 
sometime  past  been  quietly  working,  getting  situa- 
tions for  men  whom  they  have  previously  tested. 
And  they,  could  to  a much  larger  extent  succeed 
in  alleviating  the  hopeless  misery  of  men  who  wear 
out  their  strength  and  resources  in  the  fruitless 
search  for  work,  if  they  were  only  promptly  made 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  employers  of 
labour.  Will  you  kindly  assist  in  making  it  known 
as  widely  as  possible  that  in  future  a Register  will 
be  kept  at  this  Hall  of  the  requirements  of  em- 
ployers, .and  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  attend  to 
and  register  applications  from  employers  free  of 
charge  ? Addre.-s  houorary  superintendent,  Collier’s 
Rents  Mission  Hall,  Southwark,  S.E. 

J.  B.  Rudduck,  Hon.  Supt. 

May  20,  1885. 


of  the  dodecahedron  in  its  first  position  when 
resting  on  the  plane  of  the  plan,  we  first 
draw  on  the  plan  the  pentagon  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
(observe  we  do  not  put  the  sign  A,  because 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5 are  the  points  themselves,  not 
their  plans).  Suppose  that  the  pentagonal 
faces  of  this  solid,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
face  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  have  all  been  folded  down  upon 
it,  and  you  open  them  up  to  place  them  in  posi- 
tion, their  points  will  rotate  round  the  different 
arrises  of  pentagon  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  until  their  up- 
right sides  are  made  to  meet.  For  instance,  if 
the  pentagon  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 rotates  round  its  side 
4,  5,  the  point  1 will  travel  in  space  in  a 
vertical  plane,  the  horizontal  trace  of  whioh 
is  1,  a ; if  the  pentagon  rotates  round  its 
side  5,  1,  then  the  point  4 will  rotate  in  a 
vertical  plane,  the  trace  of  which  is  4,  y;  there-- 
fore,  the  point  6/‘,  where  the  traces  1,  a and  4,  y 
cross  one  another  is  the  plan  of  the  point  in 
space  where  the  points  1 and  4 have  met;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  point  6 of  the 
dodecahedron.  On  account  of  the  symmetry 
of  this  solid  we  know  that  all  the  other  aDgles 
will  be  on  the  same  circle  as  the  point  6,  and 
therefore  we  can  easily  complete  the  plan  of 
the  dodecahedron.  To  find  the  heights  of  the 
points  6 and  11  above  the  plane  of  the  plan,  we 
make  an  auxiliary  elevation  with  L1  T1  taken  on 
the  line  1,  a,  and  we  draw  thereon  the  circles 
described  by  the  points  1 and  2 of  the  base 
pentagon  when  rotating  round  its  side  4,  5, 
from  which  circles  we  deduct  the  elevations 
61'1  and  ll*'1 ; their  heights  a , ll"1,  and  y,  6”1,  give 
the  heights  to  be  carried  on  our  elevation  for  all 
the  angles  of  the  solid  which  are  on  the  same 
level.  As  the  dodecahedron  is  symmetrical,  we 
can  then  readily  complete  the  elevation  and 
draw  thereon  a slab,  as  in  our  diagram. 

The  second  position  of  the  solid  is  theoreti-; 
cally  found  by  making  it  rotate  round  a hori- 
zontal axis  A,  but  practically  the  exact  eleva- 
tion is  re- drawn  in  any  position  we  like,  and  a 
new  plan  is  deducted  therefrom.  Again,  the 
third  position  is  the  result  of  a rotation  round 
a vertical  axis,  which  simply  shifts  the  plan 
without  changing  its  form,  but  gives  an  entirely 
new  elevation. 

There  are  three  shadows  t©  be  considered  and 
two  shades.  There  is,  firstly,  the  shadow  cast 
ou  the  ground  by  the  rectangular  slab ; secondly, 
the  shadow  cast  on  the  ground  by  the  dodeca- 
hedron ; thirdly,  the  shadow  cast  on  the  slab  by 
the  dodecahedron. 

The  shades  are  those  parts  of  the  slab  and 
the  dodecahedron  which  receive  no  ray  of  light. 
The  shadows  on  the  ground  will  be  marked  ()2 ; 
the  shadows  on  the  slab  ()3. 

We  have  already  used  oblique  projections. 
To  find  the  shadows  on  the  ground  we  shall 
make  oblique  projections  of  the  slab  and  the 
dodecahedron  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
rays  of  light  RA,  R".  The  outlines  of  these 
oblique  projections  are  the  outlines  of  the 
shadows  on  the  ground,  and  both  in  elevation 
and  plan  the  arrises  which  correspond  to  the 
outlines  of  the  shadow  form  the  separating 
limits  between  light  and  shade. 

As  to  the  shadow  which  the  dodecahedron 
casts  on  the  slab,  we  know  the  arrises  which 
will  cast  it,  for  they  belong  to  the  limits  of  the 
shade,  and  their  shadows  on  the  ground  will 
fall  within  the  shadows  of  the  slab.  Angle  11, 
therefore,  casts  a shadow  on  the  slab.  We 
could  find  its  shadow,  113,  by  cutting  the  slab 
by  the  vertical  plane  which  contains  the  ray  of 
light  through  point  11 ; then  finding  the  point 
11s",  where  the  ray  cuts  it  on  the  elevation. 
This  would  be  the  regular  way  to  follow  in 
most  cases,  but  here  we  have  used  an  artifice 
which  gives  us  a more  rapid  result.  Observe 
on  the  ground  X2  is  the  point  where  the 
shadows  of  the  slab  and  the  dodecahedron 
meet ; therefore,  if  we  travel  backwards  on  the 
ray  of  light  from  X2,  we  shall  find  a point  X on 
the  edge  of  the  slab,  which  belongs  to  the 
shadow  on  the  slab  of  the  arris  11,  10,  of  the 
dodecahedron.  Likewise,  if  we  prolong  lOj, 
ll2,  shadow  of  the  arris  11,  10,  until  it  meet 
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the  shadow  of  the  upper 
arris  of  the  slab,  we  get 
a point,  Yo,  dealing  with 
which  as  we  did  with  X2, 
we  obtain  the  point  Y ; 
therefore  the  line  X Y is 
the  shadow  on  the  Blab  of 
the  prolonged  arris,  1 1,  10. 
At  the  intersection  of  the 
plan  of  the  ray  of  light 
through  angle  11,  and  the 
line  X Y we  have  llaA  plan 
of  the  shadow  on  the  slab 
of  angle  11.  By  a similar 
operation  for  the  point  13*, 
we  get  the  shadow  point 
133- 

In  the  original  drawing 
we  have  made  for  this 
problem  on  a large  scale, 
we  have  used  ink  of  diffe- 
rent colours,  so  as  to  pasily 
distinguish  the  different 
operations.  The  solid  is 
drawn  in  black  ink,  the 
parts  seen  full,  the  others 
dotted;  the  projecting 
lines,  both  horizontal  and 
vertical,  are  in  red  ink, 
whereas  the  auxiliary  con- 
struction in  the  first  pro- 
jection is  in  blue  ink,  and 
so  are  all  the  lines  of  the 
shadow  projection  in  the 
third  position  of  the  dode- 
cahedron. In  this  drawing 
we  have  left  out  most  of 
the  projecting  lines,  and 
indicated  the  shadow  pro- 
jection of  the  solid  by  much 
thinner  lines  than  the  solid 
itself.  So  as  not  to  confuse 
the  projection  and  con- 
structional lines  of  the 
shadow  by  etching,  we  give 
the  effect  of  the  last  repre- 
sentation of  the  solid  with 
shade  and  shadow  apart, 
without  any  lines  of  con- 
struction, in  fig.  85. 

This  problem  ends  that 
part  of  Descriptive  Geo- 


metry which  deals  with  lines  and  plane  sur- 
faces only.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Paris  IScole  des  Beaux  Arts  are  required  to 
pass  a Bevere  oral  examination  in  descriptive 
geometry  up  to  this  point,  and  have  to  present 
a complete  series  of  careful  drawings,  called  in 
French  dpures.  Any  students  who  have  the 
intention  of  studying  architecture  at  the  Paris 
School  may  send  in  their  names  to  Herbert  D. 
Appleton,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  9,  Conduit-street,  and  a class  will 
be  arranged  for  instructing  them  orally  both  in 
French  and  English,  as  well  as  directing  them 
in  the  preparation  of  the  requisite  drawings. 

We  now  come  to  the  part  of  our  science 
which  treats  of  curved  surfaces  in  general  : 
cylinders,  cones,  spheres  ; surfaces  of  revolution, 
such  as  vaBes,  caps  and  bases  of  columns ; 
skew  surfaces,  to  which  belong  various  kinds  of 
vaulting ; helicoids,  such  as  screws,  handrails, 
and  the  soffits  of  winding  stairs. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tint  inhull, — The  Church  of  St.  Margaret  at 
Tintinhull,  near  Yeovil,  Somerset,  has  lately 
been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  after  restoration.  The  church,  which 
dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  though 
comparatively  of  small  dimensions,  contains 
examples  of  nearly  all  the  different  periods 
down  to  the  Late  Perpendicular.  Among  the 
noticeable  features  of  the  building  are  the  early 
openings  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel  filled  in 
with  Decorated  tracery  and  a double  piscina. 
The  works  of  restoration  have  included  the  re- 
building the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  stone  for 
stone  ; the  removal  of  plaster  ceilings  through- 
out and  western  gallery  ; the  re-roofing,  re-seat- 
mg,  and  repaving  throughout,  also  heatino- 
apparatus  and  reglazing.  A new  four-centred 
traceried  window  replaces  a debased  window  in 
the  east  gable.  A good  example  of  Jacobean 
woodwork  is  possessed  in  the  dark  oak  pulpit 
reinstated  on  a new  stone  base.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  drawings  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  N 
Hansell,  of  London,  by  Mr.  Fred.  Fane,  of  Stoke- 


under-Ham.nearllmiuster,  contractor.  The  cost 
of  the  works  to  the  nave  was  subscribed  by  the 
parishioners  and  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
the  chancel  has  been  restored  at  the  charges  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  Viscount  Arbuthnott. 
The  glazing  is  by  Mr.  George  Luxford,  of 
Kentish  Town  ; and  the  tile  paving  by  Messrs. 
Malkin,  Edge,  & Co.,  of  Staffordshire  and 
London. 

Streatham.-  - The  new  Church  of  St.  Anselm  is 
in  progress,  the  memorial  stone  having  been 
lately  laid.  The  portion  now  erecting  by  Messrs. 
Bowyer,  of  Norwood,  comprises  chancel,  ves- 
tries, and  aisles,  at  a cost  of  3 500Z.  The  church, 
which  is  being  built  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Withers,  will,  on  completion,  contain  1,000 
sittings,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  12.000L 

Ramc  ( Cormvall ). — The  parish  church  of 
Rame,  which  overlooks  the  headland  to  which 
it  gives  a name,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Plymouth  Sound,  was  re-opened, 
after  restoration,  by  the  Bishop  of  Truro,  on 
the  22nd  ult.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hine 
& Odgers,  of  Plymouth.  The  church,  which, 
though  extremely  exposed,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  country,  consists 
of  nave  and  chancel,  with  transept,  porch,  and 
vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  an  aisle  on  the 
south.  At  the  west  end  is  a tower  with 
broach  spire  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
which  period  the  transept  walls,  a finely-pro- 
portioned three-light  window,  and  the  priest’s 
vestry,  with  its  original  chimney  - piece  and 
narrow  light  overlooking  the  altar,  also 
belong.  A hagioscope  commands  the  altar 
from  the  transept.  During  the  restoration  a 
portion  of  the  altar-slab  of  the  Early  English 
church  has  been  found,  and  a fragment  of 
still  older  church,  namely,  the  carved  tympanum 
of  a Norman  doorway.  The  aisle  is  fifteenth- 
century,  and  its  wagon-roof  has  been  restored, 
although  nearly  every  timber  was  found  dis- 
placed. New  roofs  of  the  samo  type  have  been 
constructed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church, 
as  the  old  roofs  were  in  a rotten  and  dangerous 


preserved.  The  new  oak  bosses  have  been 
carved  by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  at  the 
point  of  intersection  mentioned  there  is  a large 
one,  containing  the  Mount  Edgcumbe  arms. 
Buried  under  the  former  deal  square  pews  were 
remains  of  the  ©ak  seating  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  fragments,  with  some  boldly- 
carved  bench-ends,  have  been  put  together,  and 
form  a complete  series  of  five  ancient  pews  in 
the  aisle.  The  new  stalls,  sedilia  in  sanctuary, 
and  pews,  are  partly  of  oak  and  fir.  The  new 
pulpit,  traceried,  and  for  the  most  part  open,  is 
of  oak  on  a stone  base,  and  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hasley,  contractoi’,  from  the  drawings  of  the 
architects.  The  ancient  inscribed  slabs  have 
been  relaid  in  the  passages.  The  altar  is  of 
oak,  the  front  being  divided  into  seven  carved 
panels.  In  the  restoration  of  this  church  every 
fragment  of  old  work  (telling  the  story  of 
changes  in  the  past),  which  could  be  preserved, 
has  been,  fi'om  the  Norman  tympanum  down  to 
the  quaint  poor-box,  of  the  seventeenth,  and  thei 
font  cover,  with  its  gilded  dove,  of  the1 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  a new  oak  lich- 
gate at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  erected 
from  the  design  of  the  architects. 

Holywell.  — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
St.  James,  Holywell,  which  has  recently  under- 
gone enlargement  and  complete  restoration  at 
the  cost  of  nearly  3,0001.,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  vicar,  thei 
Rev.  R.  Williams,  M.A.,  and  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Mathew  Wyatt,  architect,  of  London,  and 
it  consists  of  the  erection  of  an  apse  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chui*ch,  which  forms  a sacrarium, 
a quasi-chancel  having  previously  been  formed 
by  railing  off  a portion  of  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  organ-loft,  built  in  the  tower,  has 
been  removed,  and  the  massive  masonry  in  the 
ancient  part  of  the  church,  which  previously 
was  plastered,  has  been  brought  to  view.  The 
old  pews  have  been  removed.  The  sittings  in 
the  church,  which  are  now  free  and  unappro- 
priated, are  of  oak  and  picch-pine  stained  and 
varnished;  the  flooring  under  the  seats  is  of 
wooden  blocks,  and  the  aisles  are  paved  with 
tiles.  A pulpit  of  carved  walnut  has  been 
presented  by  Miss  Jones,  Tower  Gai’den, 
Holywell ; and  a massive  brass  eagle  lectern 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Chester,  both  of  which 
were  manufactui-ed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & WillisJ 
of  London  and  Birmingham. 

Hawkesbury  ( Gloucestershire ). — After  under- 
going extensive  restoration,  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Hawkesbury,  near  Badminton. 
Gloucestershire,  has  been  re-opened.  The  work 
of  restoration  was  commenced  in  July,  1882; 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Wood 
Bethell,  architect,  of  7,  Queen  Anne’s  - gate, 
Westminster,  by  Mr.  Gyde,  builder,  of  Pitt- 
combe,  near  Stroud.  The  principal  workt 
which  have  been  carried  out  are  as  follow 
Removing  the  whole  of  the  plaster  from  the 
inside  walls  and  roofs,  except  a few  small 
portions  of  the  Mediaeval  painted  work  on  the 
interior  walls  ; i-emoving  the  gallery ; putting  a 
new  oak  roof  on  the  nave,  an  exact  copy  of  the 
old  one,  and  covering  it  with  lead ; repairing  the 
other  roofs ; altering  and  re-arranging  the  old 
oak  seats ; providing  new  oak  stalls,  sedilia) 
and  altar-rail ; laying  wood  block  flooring  undei 
all  the  seats ; re-laying  the  passages  with  the  old 
paving  stones  and  monumental  slabs  (themura 
monuments  remain  untouohed)  ; repairing  al. 
the  mullions,  ti-aceries,  and  string-courses  and 
i-e-glazing  the  windows  with  cathedral  glass  : 
repaii’ing  the  handsome  stone  pulpit ; repairing 
the  tower  and  fixing  a lightning  - conductor  i 
providing  new  oak  doors,  a tower  screen 
wrought-iron  chandeliers,  &c.  A heating  appa 
ratus  by  Grundy  has  also  been  provided.  It 
carrying  out  the  above  works,  among  othei 
interesting  relics  discovered  may  be  noticed  at 
Eastor  sepulchre  ; a double  piscina ; a monu 
mental  slab  which  once  contained  a brass ; &c.  i 
Stockton-on-Tees. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, has  just  been  consecrated.  It  is 
built  in  the  Early  English  Btyle,  with  nave  anc 
aisles,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  two  vestries 
and  bell  gable.  It  accommodates  about  45< 
adults,  at  a cost  of  about  2,800Z.  The  walls  an 
faced  inside  and  out  with  buff-coloured  bricks 
relieved  by  red  bands  and  quoins,  and  tht 
dressings  round  the  windows  and  doors  are  oi 
white  stone.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  o! 
pitch  pine.  The  chancel  and  gangways  art 
paved  with  mosaic  tiles.  The  windows  art 
glazed  with  thick  cathedral  tinted  glass,  havinf 
borders  of  rich  colours  interspersed  witl 


state  ; the  ancient  groin,  however,  at  the  inter-  I roundels  and  l-elieved  by  coloured  devices.  Tht 
section  of  the  nave  and  transept  roofs,  has  been  | architect  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

39.  Roofing  Tiles.  W.  Finch, 
tiles  are  corrugated,  and  butt  against  each 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  meeting-faces 
i tiles  are  grooved  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
mel  to  carry  down  any  water  that  may  leak 
en  them.  The  tile  is  first  moulded  with  plain 
and  then  partially  dried.  The  grooves 
isual  buttons  and  nail- holes  are  afterwards 
ced  in  a second  mould. 

34,  Glass  and  other  Roofing.  C.  Fowler, 

sash-bars  are  rebated  on  the  edge  of  the  top 
ind  sheets  of  glass  or  slates,  &c.,  are  laid  with 
edges  in  the  rebates.  The  glass  or  other 
ial  is  fixed  by  a strip  of  wood  or  metal,  which 
tened  by  screws,  and  between  which  and  the 
i layer  of  suitable  packing  is  placed.  Grooves 
rmed  along  the  sash-bar  on  each  side  to  carry 
the  water  condensing  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

85.  Asbestos  or  other  Millboard.  R.  L. 

r. 

millboard  is  made  impervious  to  the  action 
ids  and  of  heat,  and  is  rendered  heavier  by 
ignaUng  it  while  in  a state  of  pulp  with  a 
te  quantity  of  salt  or  other  chemical  substance 
nature.  It  may  then  be  used  for  fireproofing 
filar  purposes. 

47.  Fire-grate.  G.  Dyer, 
front  bars,  instead  of  being  round  or  square, 
ade  broad  and  thin,  and  inclined  downwards 
tire  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to  prevent  the 
ailing  out  when  the  fire  is  stirred. 

43.  Roofing  Tiles.  W.  Vincent, 
jecting  lugs  are  formed  on  the  upper  edges  of 
icks  of  the  tiles  by  which  they  are  hung  on  the 
The  corners  are  cut  away  and  wedge-shaped 
s formed  of  the  backs  of  the  tiles  fit  into 
thus  produced. 

•29.  Roof  Gutters.  G.  Kay. 

3 screw  or  bolt  by  which  the  gutter-pipes  are 
together  at  the  joint  is  utilised  to  attach  a 
• by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  haugeis  on 

>of. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\y  8. — 5,684,  T.  Helliwell,  Glazing  and  Fixing 
of  Glass,  &c. — 5,705,  A.  Blew,  Fire  Escapes, 
sable  also  tor  Ventilating  Buildings. 

\'.y  11.  —5,763,  P.  Walker,  Improvements  in 
ilators. — 5,767,  G.  Campbell,  Improvements  in 
grates.  - 5,769,  G.  Budd,  Ornamental  Turning 
Shaping  Apparatus. — 5,770,  J.  Shanks,  Im- 
rnents  in  Lavatories. — 5,773,  H.  Gull,  Water 
e-prevcnters. — 5,774,  S.  Booth,  Water  Slide 
lhandeliers  or  Gaseliers. 
ly  12. — 5,798,  G.  Crowtber,  Receptacle  for 

s,  Stains,  and  Brushes. — 5,801,  C.  Brother- 
, Electric  Bell  Pushes,  Contact  Makers  and 
ators.— 5,832,  H.  Haddan,  Disinfecting  Water- 

la. — 5,849,  J.  Picklord,  Apparatus  for  Extin- 
ing  Fires. — 5,855,  A.  Clark,  Machine  for 
jig  off  and  Boring  Wheel  Felloes. 

.y  13.-5,868,  A.  Davies  and  J.  Langley,  Com- 
Gas  Pliers  and  Pipe  - cutter.— 5,870,  H. 
ffe,  Chimney  Tops. — 5,896,  J.  Lewis,  Improve- 
Gas  Burners, 
t y 14. — 5,913,  H.  Waldron,  Fixing  and  Securing 
•knobs  and  Latch  and  Look  Furniture. — 5,916, 
luarmby,  Improved  Window-sash  Fastener. — 
J.  Stallard,  Improvements  in  Furnaees, 
is,  and  Fireplaces.— 5,956,  W.  Lester,  Astragals 
flazing  Bars  lor  Roofs,  Windows,  &c. 

a PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACOEPTED. 

,117,  E.  Aldous,  Ventilating  Apparatus.— 4,018, 
1 nd  E.  H.  Ludlow,  Adjusting  and  Attaching 
Cf  Knobs  to  Spindles.  — 4,344,  J.  Gibbard, 
iden  Block  Flooring  and  Lining  for  Walls. — 
W>,  W.  Sidgwick  and  J.  Day,  Latch  Locks. — 
lt>,  M.  Conratb,  Embossed  Wall  and  Ceiling 
Orations. — 4,449,  T.  ELley,  Casement  Stays. — 
.11,  G.  Oeborn,  Apparatus  for  Printing  on  Wall 
•t!ir,  &c. — 4,873,  W.  Leggott,  Window  and  Door 
lining  Bars. — 4,891,  R.  Stotiert  and  T.  Dykes, 
totruction  of  Girders. — 5,042,  J.  Howlett  and  T. 
.>rio,  Water  Wasie  Preventing  Cisterns.— 5,094, 
liitcliffe,  Tile  Hearths  and  Cheeks  of  Grates  and 
solaces. — 5,102,  H.  Smith,  Improved  Paint  or 
..'lent. — 15,613,  F.  Waits,  Water  Waste  Pre- 
- era. — 17,103,  A.  Mullord,  Venetian  Blind  Laths. 

141,  W.  Tapp,  Improved  Construction  of  Tiles 
liStairs. — 4,627,  J.  Watt,  Automatic  Closing 
u&ratus  for  Doors. — 4,869,  it.  Duncan,  Domestic 
egrates.— 4,886,  J.  Eaton  and  F.  Morris,  Im 
aments  in  Sliding  Sashes. — 4,901,  W.  Pinkerton, 
• ig  Hinges.  — 5,018,  J.  Walker,  Cupboard 
s. — 5,086,  W.  Taylor,  Circular  Staircasee. 

.),  S.  Luke,  Church  Window  Ventilators. 

Cl  COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

•46,  H.  Talbot,  Ventilating  Flue  Bricks. — 
•K),  J.  Formby  and  C.  Keizer,  Travelling  Cat- 
HoiBt  Apparatus.— 10,622,  C.  Tebbutt,  Bricks 
Paving  Stables  and  Stable  Yards. — 10,705,  A. 
Iiood,  Grilles  for  Protecting  Shop  Fronts.— 


16,860,  H.  Marks,  Self-acting  Water  Closets. — 
4,337,  C.  Marples,  Attaching  Nuts  to  Spokeshaves, 
&c.— 4.379,  H.  Ibbut-on,  Opening  and  Closing 
Sash  Windows.  —10,429,  W.  Messent,  Folding  Shop- 
window  Stand.— 10,835,  G.  Gowings,  Scraper  for 
Cleaning  Drains.— 15,506,  S.  Owen,  Improvements 
in  Baths. — 15,628,  Baron  de  Liebhaber,  Colouring 
Stone,  Marble,  and  other  Materials  for  Building. — 
73,  W.  Sanderson  and  T.  Moffitt,  Door  Latches  and 
Catches.— 948,  C.  Longbottom,  D.'Or -knobs  or 
Handles,  and  Fixing  same  to  Spindles. — 4,245,  C. 
Longbottom,  New  Window-sash  and  Door  Fastener. 

-4,539,  H.  Haddan,  Improved  Roof  Coveriug. 


By  Robinson  & Rudkin. 

Brixton — 7,  Brixton-riee,  62  years  ground-rent  201.  £1,700 
Edgware-road— No.  149,  term  35  years,  ground 

rent  lfil.  10s 1,300 

No.  163,  35  yearB,  ground-rent,  181.  10s 1,290 

13,  Oxford-terrace,  37  years,  grouud-reut  10Z.  10s.  1,195 
By  Baker  & Son. 

Bermondsey— Ground-rents  of  1,050Z.  a year, rever- 
sion in  65  years  • 28,200 

Camberwell — Ground-rent  of  242.  a year,  reversion 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  II. 

By  E M.  W HITTINGHAM. 

Ealing  Park— An  enclosure  of  freehold  land, 

6a.  3r.  27p £2,750 

By  Dowsbtt  & Woods. 

Chalk  Farm-road — Nos.  24  and  25,  term  45  years, 

ground-rent  15Z 1,710 

Kentish  Town— 6 and  6,  Grange-road,  and  21a, 
Leybourne-road,  61  years,  ground-rent  11Z 

Commercial-road,  E.— Nos.  602  to  608  even,  6 years, 

ground-rent  24Z 

By  Mr.  Woods. 

Heston— “Hall  Place,”  witu  stabling  and  grounds  1,400 

Five  freehold  cottages 820 

May  12. 

By  Alfbed  Richards. 

Westminster— An  improved  rent  of  41Z.  6s.  a year, 

term  21  years 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Lavender  Hill — 18,  Gowrie-road,  85  years,  ground- 


MEETINGS. 

Thursday,  May  28. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.— (\) 
Mr.  B.  J.  Farqubaraon  on  “ ahip-lighting  by  Glow-lamps, 
embodying  Results  of  Trials  on  H.M.S.  Colossus.  (2) 
Mr.  J.  N.  Shoolbred  on  “ Electric  Lighting  at  the  Forth 
Bridge  Works.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  29. 

chiteciural  Association.—  Special  Business  Meeting. 
7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  30. 

Architectural  Association  — Visit  to  Buchan  Hill  Man- 
sion, Crawley,  Sussex  (Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto, 
architects) . Train  from  Victoria,  1 .30  pm. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.- 

ew  Blackfriars  Railway  Bridge.  2.30  p.m 


—Visit  to  the 


mt  5 Z... 
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Old  Kent-road—  61,  Mina-road,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  

By  Debknham.  Tewson,  & Co. 

Regent's  Park,  Avenue-road — “Tne  Poplars,”  and 
2J  acres ; also  a profit  rental  of  I06Z.  a year, 
term  f..r  the  whole  64  years,  ground-rent  240Z....  8,060 

Holborn — 18,  Red  Lion-street,  treehold 1,800 

Bayswater— •13,  Heiefoid-road,  freehold  2,410 

South  Kensington- 9,  Hogarth-road,  freehold  1,660 

Bay 8 water— 4,  5,  and  6,  Aicher -street,  69  years, 

ground-rent  22Z.  Is 1,710 

Blackheath— 132,  Shooter’s  Hill-road,  73  years, 

ground-rent  12Z.  lis 1,400 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 
Westminster-  lu2,  1o2a,  104.  to  llu  even,  Regency- 
street;  and  2 to  10  even,  Douglas-street,  16  years, 

ground-rent  1Z.  13s.  6o 2,. 

Burton  Crescent— 9,  Burton-street,  20j  years, 

ground-rent  21Z 

Mitoham,  Church-road— hive  freehold  cottages  ......  600 

Eight  plots  of  freehold  land,  It  a.  lr.  3ip.  in 

bix  lots 2,605 

A plot  of  freehold  land,  2a.  2r.  24p 650 

May  13. 

By  Randall  & Beard. 

Shepherd's  Bush— i and  2,  Sandringham- villus, 

68  years,  grouud-reut  Is 

Turnham  Green— 6,  Arlington  Park-gardens,  93 

ground-rent  9Z.  9s.  — 

By  E.  F.  Taylob. 

New  Barnet — A plot  of  lreehold  land  160 

May  14. 

By  Jambs  Gurney. 

Bucks,  near  Cheshum— An  enclosure  of  freehold 

land,  16a.  2r.  9p 

|By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Forest  Hill— The  residence  " Observatory  House," 

81  years,  ground-rent  5IZ.  1' ’s 

Enfield — Freehold  residence  and  cottage,  and 

la.  lr.  16p 

Bethnal-green— 58,  Pollard's-row,  freehold 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Walworth— 42,  44,  Hnd  46,  Hill-street,  6 years, 

grouud-reut  7 Z.  13s 165 

Bermondsey— 23,  24,  and  25,  Nelson-street ; 1 to  5, 
West-place;  1 to  5,  Charlotte-place;  and  13 
and  14,  West-street,  73  years,  ground-rent, 

lo2Z.  13s 1,660 

36  to  40,  Nelson-street,  and  127,  Long-lane, 

72  years,  ground-rent  210Z 

By  Glasieb  & Sons. 

Stroud  Green— 17,  Granville-road,  93  years,  ground- 

rent,  loZ.  Us 

Wandsworth  Common— Rotberstone  House,  free- 
hold   

By  Blake,  Haddock,  & Carpenter. 

West  Wickham— The  S*an  lun,  freehold  

The  Residence  called  “ Lotleigh  House,”  freehold  1,600 
By  Penney  & Clark. 

Westminster — 29,  MarBham-street,  freehold  870 

By  Nbwbon  & Hakdi.no. 

Highbury— 27,  Higbbury.piace,  lreehold 

Lambeth—  5 aud  7,  Westminster  Bridge -road, 

freehold  

32  to  4 i even,  Lambeth. road,  freehold  

By  C.  C.  a T.  Moobb. 

St.  George’8-in-ibe-Ea8t—  68,  Sheridan  -street, 

7 years,  ground-rent  2Z.  16s.  3d 

Stepney-  26,  Belgrave-Btreet,  23  years,  ground- 


3,000 


2,500 


3,250 


1,000 


tlZ... 
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Bow-road — No.  62,  term  68  years,  ground-rent  01....  830 

Hullsville— 43  to  49,  odd,  Bruuell-st.eet,  freehold  6u5 

6 to  8,  Fulton-street,  lreehold  620 

Camberwell  — 231,  Beresl'ord-street,  66  y ears,  ground- 
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Mile-End—  6 and  8,  Varden-street,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  01.  7s.  6d 33U 

2,  Rutlund-strcet,  22  years,  ground-rent  2 Z.  2s.  ...  170 

By  Wilkinson  & Son, 

Brighton— 121,  Preston-road,  freehold 635 

May  15. 

By  Walker  & Runtz. 

Commercial-road,  E.-  No.  427,  term  8 years,  ground- 

rent  6Z 400 

4,  Exmouth-street,  term  8 years,  ground-rent  7e.  185 

Hackney— 79,  King  Edwards-road,  61  years, 

ground-rent  21.  2s.  8d 545 


HfisttUanta. 

Inventors’  Institute.— On  Monday  evening 
last,  at  a meeting  of  this  Institute,  Mr.  0.  E. 
Spagnoletti  in  the  chair,  a paper  “ On  Electric 
Tram-Cars”  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Reckenzaun. 
The  author  said  that  whilst  a single  electric 
tram-car  only  existed  in  this  country,  a paper 
on  the  subject  might  be  thought  premature. 
This  solitary  example  is,  however,  the  latest 
and  only  practical  form.  After  a comparison  of 
horse,  steam,  and  compressed-air  traction  with 
electrical  traction,  the  difference  between  the 
electric  tram-cars  and  electric  tramways  and 
railways  was  pointed  out  to  be,  that,  whereas 
in  electric  tramways  the  energy  is  conveyed 
from  the  generating  station  to  the  rails  or  other 
conductor  communicating  with  the  motor  which 
turns  the  car-wheels,  the  electric  car  carries  its 
own  energy  within  itself,  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  external  influence,  and  the  car  can 
travel  over  any  road  or  rail  for  whatever  sys- 
tem, ordinary  or  specially  designed.  The  Elec- 
trical Power  Storage  Company  having  acquired 
the  patents  of  Sellon,  Swan,  & Volckmar  in. 
addition  to  Faure’s,  have  step  by  step  improved 
the  mechanical  details  of  the  storage  battei  ies, 
until  they  have  arrived  at  a thoroughly  practical 
article,— but  the  prejudices  created  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  early  failures  have  to  be  overcome. 
The  cell  for  the  tram-car  is  contained  in  a 
lead-lined  strong  teak  box.  In  it  are  placed 
twenty  - one  lead  plates,  weighing  together 
26  lb.,  including  terminals  and  fittings.  Sixty 
such  cells,  weighing  one  and  a quarter  ton,  are 
required  to  propel  a car  with  forty-six  passengers 
for  about  two  hours  over  a road  with  ordinary 
gradients,  curves,  and  sixty  stoppages  per  hour. 
A diagram  was  shown,  representing  the  car 
which  has  been  running  at  Millwall  and  Batter- 
sea. The  electric  motor  has  to  convert  the 
electric  current  into  mechanical  power.  For 
tram-car  propulsion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  motor  should  have  high  efficiency,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  of  small  dimensions  and 
light  weight.  The  author’s  machine  has,  he 
contends,  these  qualifications.  For  the  car 
there  are  two  motors,  each  capable  of  working 
up  to  nearly  nine  horse-power  and  weighing 
420  lb. ; each  motor  is  carried  separately  upon 
a small  bogie,  in  such  a way  that  each  bogie 
forms  a small  locomotive-engine  upon  which 
the  car  reBts.  One  axle  of  each  bogie  is  a 
driving-axle ; thus  are  actuated  four  small 
driving-wheels.  The  speed  of  the  motors  is 
high,  about  1,000  revolutions  per  minute  when 
the  car  is  running  at  seven  miles  an  hour. 
Thus  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  reducing 
gear  between  the  motor  shaft  and  the  driving- 
axle.  Variation  of  speed  and  power  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a compound  switch, 
which  arranges  the  motor  circuits  so  that  the 
machines  shall  work  in  series,  in  parallel  or 
singly. 

The  late  Mr.  Louis  Haghe—  The  resi- 
dence at  Stockwell  of  this  well-known  artist, 
whose  death  we  recorded  not  long  ago,  was  sold 
by  Messrs.  Barker  & Neale  at  the  Mart,  on  the 
19th  inst.  The  property  in  question,  which  is 
freehold,  and  known  as  “ Fern  Lodge,”  103, 
Stockwell-road,  consists  of  an  old-fashioned 
family  residence,  with  well-lighted  studio,  and 
large  garden  in  the  rear,  the  whole  covering 
an  area  of  26,500  square  feet.  It  realised 
1,990 L 
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“ The  Paragon  Theatre  of  Varieties." — 
Such  is  the  title  of  the  uew  building  which  has 
been  erected  in  the  Mile  End-road  on  the  site  of 
Lusby’s  Musio  Hall,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  some  sixteen  months  ago.  The  new  build- 
ing and  its  annexes  cover  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  following  are  some  of  the  dimen- 
sions : — From  the  line  of  footlights  to  the  back 
of  the  auditorium  measures  nearly  100  ft. ; the 
hall  proper  is  60  ft.  in  width,  with  a promenade 
on  each  side  of  20  ft.,  making  a total  width  of 
100  ft. ; the  height  from  floor  to  top  of  the 
domed  ceiling  is  GO  ft.,  and  from  the  line  of 
footlights  to  the  balcony  and  gallery  front  is 
from  5S  ft.  to  60  ft. ; the  stage  opening  is  34  ft. 
wide  by  the  same  number  of  feet  in  height ; the 
depth  is  64  ft.,  the  height  to  gridiron  is  60  ft., 
with  a cellarage  depth  of  nearly  20  ft.,  and  a 
width  across  of  about  100  ft.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  the  Mile  End-road.  At  the 
end  of  the  entrance-passage  is  found  the  crush- 
room.  Through  this  is  seen  the  grand  promenade, 
an  apartment  leading  to  the  foyer,  which  is  fitted 
with  marble  bars,  a grill,  &c.  The  foyer  leads 
straight  away  to  the  promenade  which  surrounds 
the  ground-floor  of  the  theatre,  and  which,  being 
a few  feet  higher  than  the  floor  whereon  the 
seats  are  fixed,  enables  a spectator  who  is 
promenading  around  to  have  an  uninterrupted 
and  perfect  view  of  the  stage.  The  hall 
proper  consists  of  the  gallery,  the  balcony 
with  twelve  private  boxes  on  a separate  level, 
and,  on  the  lowest  level,  the  pit,  stalls,  and 
fauteuils.  The  gallery  will  accommodate  about 
800  or  more.  The  architect  of  the  building,  the 
designer  of  all  the  decorative  and  other  orna- 
mental details,  and  the  planner  of  the  stage,  is 
Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  of  Bedford-row.  Messrs. 
Merry  weather  & Son  supplied  the  hydrants  and 
fire-extinguishing  apparatus  ; the  gasfitting  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  & Brown  ; 
the  upholstery  by  Messrs.  Lyon  & Son  ; the 
scagliola  marble  by  Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey; 
the  marble  work  of  bars  by  Mr.  Salter;  and 
the  whole  of  the  decorative  plastering  and 
painting  by  the  Frame  Makers’,  Gilders’,  and 
Decorators’  Association.  The  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  works  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  architect  and  Mr.  Webber,  the  foreman  ; 
Mr.  Snow  being  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Thursday 
evening  last. 

Win'd  Velocities.— At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  following  were  among 
the  papers  read  (1.)  “Velocities  of  Winds 
and  their  Measurement,”  by  Lieut. -Col.  H.  S 
Knight,  F.  R.  Met.  Soc.  The  author,  after 
describing  the  various  ways  of  ascertaining 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  makes 
several  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
Robinson’s  anemometer.  (2.)  “ On  the  equiva- 
lent of  Beaufort’s  Scale  in  Absolute  Velocity 
of  Wind,”  by  Dr.  W.  Koppen,  Hon.  Mem. 
R.  Met.  Soc.  The  author  refers  to  Mr.  C. 
Harding’s  paper,  read  before  the  Society  in 
December  last,  on  the  anomalies  in  the  various 
wind  velocities  given  by  different  authors  as 
equivalents  for  the  numbers  in  Beaufort’s 
scale,  and,  as  illustrating  the  point,  calls  special 
attention  to  the  want  of  agreement  between 
the  velocities  obtained  by  Mr.  Scott  and  those 
subsequently  obtained  by  Dr.  Sprung,  and 
confirmed  by  himself. 

Competition:  St.  James’s  (R.C.)  Church 
Manchester -square.  — The  (R.C.)  Church 
ot  bt.  James,  in  Spanish -place,  Manchester- 
square,  originally  the  Chapel  of  the  Spanish 
Embassy,  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  opposite  side 
of  George-s  reet.  Sixteen  R.C.  'church  archi- 
tects have  been  asked  to  submit  designs,  and 
most  of  them  have  accepted  the  invitation.  The 
°n/’  8XClusive  of  the  adjoining  buildings 
Sdi  ialAf?rnifcUre’ i9  t0  COst  20>°°M->  and  is  to 
be  158  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide,  and  to  afford 
accommodation  for  five  altars  and  2,000  wor- 
shippers,  500  of  whom  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  triform  Besides  the  church,  the  buildings 
mftfpp  ndQ  a80nfraternity  chapel  and  a com- 
mittee-room in  the  crypt,  two  sacristies,  a tower, 

EnilthPre8^ter7'  The  8t?le  is  to  bo  “ Early 
? a3  P™Ctiaed  ™ the  twelfth  and 

SurcWin  T’  nd-ifc  iS  h°ped  thafc  the 

Pbcitv  R7  ,b6  charafensed  by  solidity,  sim- 
C ^bBe“i  aad  spaciousness.  The  archi- 

Str°r  18  FerSusson>  but  it  seems 
ms  functions  are  confined  to  advising  as  to  the 
architectural  merits  of  the  designs!  “ 


Neglected  Nuisances  and  Typhoid. — 

If  any  point  in  the  history  of  typhoid  fever 
may  be  held  to  be  established,  it  is  the  constant 
and  essential  relation  which  exists  between  that 
disease  and  the  presence  of  sewage  impurities. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  but  strongly  condemn  the 
blind  neglect  of  cleanliness  in  a case  which 
affords  us  the  latest  recorded  illustration  of  this 
truth.  The  circumstances  were  the  following  : 
— An  inspector  of  nuisances  at  Darlaston  was 
required  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  at  the 
instance  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Board,  to 
clear  away  an  accumulation  of  sewage  matter 
at  the  back  of  a house  in  which  there  were  four 
cases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  medical  officer  and 
the  Board  in  so  doing  were  of  course  only 
taking  tho  first  essential  step  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  — the  removal  of  its  cause.  The 
inspector,  however,  had  other  views.  He  saw 
no  need  for  interference,  and  left  matters  as 
they  were.  Under  such  conditions  no  remedies 
could  be  expected  to  effect  their  purpose,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  out  of  four 
persons  attacked  by  the  disease  three  died,  an 
unusually  high  mortality  for  enteric  fever.  It 
must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  censure  which 
this  official  justly  incurred  at  the  hands  of  his 
employers  is  but  a light  one,  unless  it  implies 
an  assurance  that  like  offences  will  be  pre- 
vented in  the  future. — Lancet. 

The  Preservation  of  Marble  Monu- 
ments.— At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Vienna  Society  of  Art  Industry,  Herr  Bucher 
discussed  the  question,  first  raised  at  Munich, 
and  subsequently  taken  up  at  Berlin,  whether 
monuments  of  marble  should  be  covered  up 
during  the  winter  months.  He  recapitulated 
the  opinions  and  observations  made  by  Pro- 
fessor von  Pettenkofor,  Her  Pecht,  and  the 
Deutsche  Bauzeilung,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  real  enemy  of  marble  was  the  deposi- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  gradually  changed  the  surface  of  the 
marble  into  gypsum,  which  was  in  its  turn 
dissolved  by  moisture,  and  permitted  destruc- 
tion by  frost,  &c.  Monuments  would  conse- 
quently have  to  be  washed,  and  without  this 
procedure  even  covering  them  up  would  offer  no 
protection.  The  lecturer  then  pointed  to  the 
perfect  preservation  of  the  marble  sarcophagus 
brought  from  Asia  Minor  by  Count  Lancko- 
ronski,  and  now  in  the  Austrian  Museum,  and 
finally  threw  out  the  suggestion  whether  the 
polishing  of  marble  would  not  offer  after  all 
the  best  protection,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  surface,  which  did  not 
facilitate  the  accumulation  of  dirt,  but  because 
polishing  renders  the  surface  more  dense. 

Sales  of  Building  Land  at  Norbiton 
and  Walthamstow. — During  the  present  week 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Collier  has  held  two  suc- 
cessful sales  of  building  land  at  Norbiton  and 
Walthamstow.  The  sale  on  Monday  evening 
consisted  of  several  sites  on  the  Norbiton  Park 
Estate  at  New  Malden,  Surrey,  the  sale  taking 
place  at  the  Norbiton  Park  Hotel.  The  estate, 
which  belongs  to  the  London  and  Suburban 
Land  and  Building  Company,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  lying  idle,  no  sales  having  taken 
place  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  There  was 
a numerous  attendance  at  the  sale,  and  several 
of  the  sites,  which  have  frontages  of  30  ft.,  with 
a depth  of  from  190  ft.  to  220  ft.  were  sold, 
the  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounting  to 
about  1,7001.  On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Collier 
held  another  sale  of  similar  property,  forming 
a portion  of  the  Church-hill  House  Estate  at 
Walthamstow.  The  sale  took  place  at  the 
Tower  Hotel,  Hoe-street,  Walthamstow,  when 
sixty  lots  were  submitted  to  competition,  the 
several  lots  having  frontages  of  18  ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  100  ft.  Of  the  entire  number  of  lots 
offered  fifty  were  sold,  realising  an  aggregate 
sum  of  about  3,2001. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  So- 
ciety.— A party  of  members  of  this  Society 
visited  the  works  of  the  new  Hammersmith  and 
Putney  bridges  on  Saturday  last,  by  the  kind 
germission  of  the  engineer,  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
pette,  C.B.  Messrs.  Dixon  & Thorne  are  the 
contractors  for  the  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and 
Messrs.  John  Waddell  & Sons  are  the  contractors 
for  the  Putney  Bridge.  These  visits  proved 
most  instructive  and  interesting,  particularly 
the  one  to  Putney,  as  in  these  days  of  iron  con- 
struction it  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  occurs 
for  witnessing  the  erection  of  a masonry  bridge 
upon  the  scale  to  bo  seen  there.  The  con- 
structive details  of  this  bridge  were  very  fully 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  Jan.  3 last. 


Portraits  of  Handel. — In  connexion: 
the  coming  Handel  Festival,  the  editor  o: 
Magazine  of  Art  has  arranged  for  the  pu 
tion  of  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Steve 
on  “ Handel  and  His  Portraits.”  Its  pu: 
is  partly  musical  and  biographical,  and  j 
one  of  art  criticism.  It  will  be  illustrated 
engravings  of  the  “ Chandos  Portrait,”  pa 
by  Thornhill,  from  the  Fitzwilliam  Must 
of  the  fine  Grafoni,  in  the  same  collectioi 
Mr.  Henry  Littleton’s  famous  Roubiliac,- 
“ Yauxhall  Statue,”  as  it  is  called;  of  Zin 
graphic  and  interesting  miniature,  now  the 
perty  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Leonard  ; of  the  engrai 
by  Schmidt,  which  Hawkins  thought  thel 
likeness  of  all;  and  (by  permission  of 
Howe)  of  the  full  length,  painted  by  Hui 
for  Charles  Jennens,  the  librettist  of  “ Mess 
and  from  the  first  an  ornament  of  the  “ Me 
Room  ” at  Gopsall. 

Zinc  Roofing.  — The  various  work  in 
to  the  roofs  of  the  H6tel  Metropole,  as  t; 
dormers,  lunettes,  mouldings  to  hips,  curbs, 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Fredk.  Bra 
Co.,  of  the  Euston-road,  London.  These  n: 
facturers  have  devotod  special  study  tc 
formation  of  zinc  tiles,  both  square  and  cu: 
The  difficulty  regarding  large  zinc  sheei 
allowing  for  expansion  and  contraction  is  i 
come  by  the  combination  in  tiling  of  t 
pieces  of  zinc  with  peculiar  lappage  desigm 
exclude  rain  and  promote  security  of  fij 
(above,  below,  and  at  sides),  so  as  to  resis 
most  violent  gales.  Above  8,000  ft.  sup( 
the  square-shaped  zinc  tiles  interlocking  dit 
ally,  and  10,000  ft.  of  those  curved,  are  us 
the  immense  expanse  of  roofing,  besides  n< 
5,000  ft.  supor.  laid  in  sheets,  and  abovt 
zinc  dormers  and  lunettes. 

Liverpool  Water-colour  Society.  — 
Liverpool  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Co 
have,  with  the  permission  of  the  Corpon 
Arts  Committee,  secured  two  of  tho  finest  r 
at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  in  which  to  hold 
spring  exhibition,  viz.,  the  first  large  roo: 
the  new  addition,  where  the  fountain  will  ] 
play  ; also,  the  largo  room  in  which  the  cc 
tion  of  the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society 
shown  at  tho  last  autumn  exhibition.  ■ 
have  also  thrown  the  exhibition  open  to 
siders,  several  special  invitations  having 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Water-C( 
Societies  and  other  artists  of  the  country 
principality,  many  of  whom  have  sent  W' 
The  exhibition  opened  to  the  public  on  Moi 
last.  The  list  of  exhibitors  includes  some  1 
known  names. 

Another  Thames  Bridge. — On  Satu 

the  Teddington  Local  Board  issued  a pi 
notice  inviting  tenders  for  the  erection  < 
suspension  bridge  over  the  river  Thamei 
Teddington,  and  a lattice  girder  foot-bx 
over  the  lock-cut  adjoining  the  same,  accor 
to  drawings  and  specifications  prepared 
Messrs.  Pooley  & Thompson,  engineers, 
project  has  been  approved  by  the  Thames  I 
servators. 


TENDERS. 

For  tho  erection  of  the  National  Agricultural  ! 
Kensington.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Coo,  architect.  Quantiti 
Messrs.  Franlclin  A Andrews  :— 


Trollope  & Son  £152,952  0 

W.  Brass  & Son 149,477  0 

Holland  & Hannon  141,330  0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 139,320  0 

Kirk  & Randall 139,000  0 

Perry  A Co 131,590  0 

Lucas  & Son  (accepted)  131,573  0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Ascot,  Berkshire,  fo. 
Chas.  Stonor.  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  archi' 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stonor  & Sons  : — 


Wall  . 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co. 
Nash. 


Bywaters 

Longley  

Higgs  & Hill 

Peto  Bros 

Roberts  

8tevens  & Bestow. 

Stimpson  & Co 

J.O.  Richardson 

Goddard 

W atson  


9,715  i 
9,661  i 
9,604  ■ 
9,438  ' 
9,174  ' 
9,054  ' 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  shop  premises,  Ni 
Great  Portland-street,  Oxford-street,  for  Messrs.  Ket 
Messenger.  Mr.  T.  G.  Langridge,  surveyor,  7,  Cr 


Langridee  & Sons £1,964  0 

Manning 1,881  0 

Oldroy  1,794  0 

Greenwood  Bros. 1,697  0 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


E.  C.  Howell  A Son 


Stimpsou  A Co.  .. 

T.  Oldrey  

Kirk  & Randall  .. 
Atkerton  & Latta 
C.  Wall 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


Pump  and  Vertical  Boiler,  Ac.. 
»,  Ballast,  Hoggin,  and  Flints  . 

and  Kerbing  Works  

try.  Washhouses,  and  Laundry. 

TJ  nil  0(1!,...  , 


Mrkt  Weightn  Wtr  Co. 
Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Hendon  Local  Board  ... 

Cirencester  Union  

Portsmouth  Gladstone 
Buildings  Co.,  Lim. ... 

War  Department 

Walthamstow  Lcl.  Bd. 
do. 

Hailsham  Water  Co.  .. 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 


J.  F.  Fairbank. 
J.  Lovegrove.... 
Official  


For  the  enlargement  of  schools,  Collingwood-street, 
Tower  Hamlets,  for  the  London  School  Board,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  architect 


Holloway  Bros. 


HaU,  Offices,  Ac 

fashing,  Colouring,  Painting,  Ac. 


Larke  & Son 


H.  P.  Foster. 

Official  

G . B.  Jerram 


J.  Holloway 
J.  O.  odman 


.nd  Concrete  Carriers,  ami  other  works 
o Troughing,  Staging,  Ac 


F.  A F.  .1.  Wood 


W.  Johnson  

Patman  & Fotberiugham 
8.  Hobson  


on  Pipes  

g,  Ac  , Key  airs  

ng  and  Re-painting  Blinds 

•up  Carriageway  

reel  Works  ....  


Official  

A.  & C.  Hnrston 


W.  Shurmur 


Hornsey  Local  Board. 


T.  De  Courcy  Meade 


T.  Oldrey 

Wall  Bros 

E.  C.  Howell  & Son. 

H.  J.  Pritchard  

8crivener  & Co 

8.  J.  Jerrard 

C.  Cox 

Stimpeon  k Co 

Kirk  & Randall 

Atherton  & Latta  ... 


Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell 

Whitechapel  Union 

War  Department 

Southend  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 


Official  

W.  A.  LoDgmoro 

Official  

A.  Cay  ton  

Official  


b(-Iron  Fencing,  Ac. 


and  Channelling 


31oek. 


Leeds  Ui 


Met.  Board  of  Works 
Westmlnstr  Bd.  of  Wks. 
do. 
do. 

Grdns.  Knighton  Union 
Dewsbury,  &c.,  Water- 
works Committee 

Commeri-ial  Gas  Co.  ... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works  ... 
Sth.  Metro.  Sch.  Disrt. 
Claines  Local  Board... 

St.  Asaph  Union  

P.  Phipps  & Co.,  Lim. 
Dublin  Port  & Dcks  Bd. 
Bristol  U.  S.  A 


jing,  Street  Waterings,  Ac. 

ting  

•••'■■ 

orkliouse  Buildings 

lotion  of  Reservoir  


0.  R.  W.  Wheeler 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  46  and  48,  Stroud 
Green  road.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect ; — 

Mattock  Bros £111  0 0 


Jones  & Parke 


Bateman  & Hill 
Official  


Hurst 


June  Sth 
June  Cth 
June  8th 


Larke  & Son 

Du rn ford  k Langhf 
Wilkinson  Bros.  ... 


ionsto^ew  Post-Office,  Chesterfield! 
~ ' Herne  Bay.... 


;-good  Streets 

ind  House,  Steaming-Pans,  Ac 

ions  and  Additions  to  Malt  Houses 
Hs  and  Machinery  to  Lighthouses  . 


A.  n.  Parker  . 

Official  

H.  Stopes  k Co. 

B.  B.  Stoney..  . 

Official  


Stevens  Bros. 


Clarke  Bros. 


Hewitt  

J.  O.  Richatdson. 


lg  and  Watering 


For  now  Young  Men’ 
Ogle-road,  Southamptoi 
tect : — 

Stevens  & Sons  


Christian  Association  building, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  archi- 


For  main  sewerage  and  works  connected  therewith,  a 
Penrhyndendraeth.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

engineer  : — 

White  & Owens,  Aberystwith  £1,696  U 0 

r'„.(V..i,  . ...  : ... i.  ... 


tton.  Messrs.  Newman  & 
ies  not  supplied  : — 

K.  Coleman  

Is  & Sons  

Wells 

Shepherd  

are  & Sou  

Downs 

aam  Bros 

8hurmur  

mitig  & Mullins  (accepted) 


Briuton  and  Born. 


Dyer  & Son 

Rowland  & Son  .. 
Bull,  Sons,  & Co. 


Criccieth 


Crook  (accepted) 


[All  of  Southampton.] 


For  proposed  Congregational  church,  George-lane-, 
Woodford.  Essex.  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  BasmgbaU- 
street,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Higgs  & Hill £5.680  0 0 

Hearle  & Son  6,660  0 0 

Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield  5,60*  0 0 

J.SC.  Bowyer 5,397  0 ft 

Harris  & Wardrop  6.363  0 ft 

* " J 6,333  0 ft 

6. .Ml  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  factory  in  the  Holloway-road, 
Mr.  A.  Monk, organ-builder  : — 


Lidstone 


ltidout 


Paine  Bros. 


Chant 


Collins 


J J.  Robson 
J.  Morter  .. 


Scarborough 


^ semi-detached  dwelling-house, 
outhampton.  Mr.  8.  Eveland 
npton : — 

A . Rowland  & Sons 

Itevens  & Sons  

T.  Scorey  

B.  Martin  (accepted)  

[Architect's  estimate,  43! 


Ward  k Lamble 
H.  Harper  & Co. 
O.  Parker  


Accepted  for  rebuilding  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  public*, 
house,  at  the  corner  of  Fordham-street  and  Settles-street, 
Commercial-road,  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  T.  Wackrill.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newman,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

A.  Reed,  Stratford  £1,497  0 0 


Norns  k Luke 


Thomson , 


For  the  erection  of  twelve  cottages  at  Broadwater 
Worthing,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Knowles.  Mr.  R.  W.  Moore’ 
architect  : — ’ 

Bridger  & Son  £1,920  0 0 

Stanbridge 1 .H24  0 0 

Hollands 1 .790  0 0 


he  erection  of  a new  church,  at  Llanvair,  Car- 
ishire.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  architect, 
d : — 

Jenkins,  Caegurwen  £764  0 0 

Bees,  Ystalyfcra  "50  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  medical  superintendent’s  house  and 
registrar’s  office.  Harrow-road,  lor  the  Guardians  of  Pad- 
dington. Messrs.  A.  &C.  Harsion,  architects,  15,  Leaden- 
hall-street.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Belham  & Co £3,093  16  3 


llillvor 


Duffield 


Oavis,  Llandilo  

Phomas,  Old  Star  

Jdwards,  Leominster  (accepted) 


Herbert  

Woolveti  

Marner 

Wright  (accepted) 


Feltham  Bros. 


J.  Angood 


Taylor  & Gri9t  

Harper  & Co 

Haynes  

J . Garrud  

W.  Johnson,  Wandsworth  Common ’ 

W.  Marten 

* Accepted. 


houses  at  Honor  Oak,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Powell. 
Howard,  architect.  No  quantities  - 

>w £1,291  0 0 

8 1,173  0 0 


Accepted  for  building  warehouse  in 
wark,  for  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  T.  Willis 

J.  A.  Taylor  

[No  competition.] 

For  building  residence,  stables,  c 
garden  walls  and  lodge,  at  Brynwern 
Stephen  W.  Williams,  architect, 
architect  : — 

E.  Davies  & Son,  Newtown  

W.  Bowers  & Co.  Tr  " ’ 


bifield 


For  the  completion  of  medical  superintendent's  house, 
lodge,  &c.,  at  the  Western  Hospital,  SeBgrave-road, 
Fulham,  for  the  Metropoliian  Asylums  Board.  Messrs, 
A & C.  Harston,  architects,  16,  Leadenhall-street.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Proctor  £3.692  0 0 


Hvate  residence  and  stabling  at  Streatham  Common, 
1 for  Mr.  C.  Meigh.  Mr.  Jesse  Christian  Hukins, 
Qt,  Bank  - chambers,  Westbourne  - grove,  Bays- 

House.  Stabling. 

£6,310  0 0 ...  £900  0 0 
6,979  0 0 ...  449  0 0 


, Hereford 

John  Williams,  Knighton 

D.  C.  Jones,  Gloucester  

John  Jones,  Ystradmewieg  

C.  Edwards,  Leominster  

Treasure  & Son,  Shrewsbury  !". 
R.  Price,  Shrewsbury  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  new  Mission  Ch 
Mr.  J.  Weir,  architect  : — 

Latbey  Bros 

Jarvis  

J.  1).  Hobson 

W.  Shurmur 


Chafen 


Balaam  Bros. 


tlen  & Sons. 
:aenden 


Dicksce  & Dickseo 


II  Smith  & Sou. 


( land  & Co 

I con  & Co 

ile  & Appleton 
1 f & Pope* 


J.  Garrud 


Harper  A Co 

G.  Lylord  

Pack  Bros 

Feltham  Bros.  Burnaby  - street, 


4,303  0 0 
Accepted  for  house. 


£1,694  0 0 
1,631  0 0 
1,395  0 0 
1,395  0 0 
1,300  0 0 

D8,  Ac.,  to  the  Seahright  Music-hall, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Buckle,  architect  : — 
r £1,440  0 0 


Chelsea  (accepted) 


* ew  business  premises,  Westbourne-grove,  Bays- 
11  Mr.  J,  Christian  Hukins,  architect,  Bank-cham- 
fii,  Westbourne-grove,  Bayswater.  For  a portion 
:oork  only  ; — 

r a & Son £1,900  0 0 

r & Pope 1,670  0 0 

*‘e<3  for  alterations  and  additions  to  Ambleside, 
5'  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  Pascall.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood- 


II.  L.  Holloway. 


Turtle  A Appleton 


Hancock . 


Jiammond 


Lang  k Son  

J.  FI.  Cox  

Searchficld  & Son. 


Ste«art 


Derby  

Lemmon,  Ascot  (accepted) 


I Handers 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

200  gs.,  100  gs.,  & 50  gs. 

August  6th 

750 
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For  alterations  and  repairs  to  4,  Bennett -street,  Totten- 
ham-court-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Bleekly  Smith.  Mr.  C.  > . 
Stevens  surveyor,  27,  Southampton-bmldiDgs,  Chancery- 

2 S: 

<Jould  & Brand 227  0 0 

Arnold  203  0 0 

W.  Crockett  200  0 0 

Norris  4 I.uke  175  0 0 

J.  Weikaig 130  0 0 

E.  Parker  120  0 0 

Wood  4 Harris 120  0 0 

Sanders  4 Langley  120  0 0 

fi.  Poulton H7  10  0 

Groom,  Rowland,  4 Co 117  0 0 

Deasilv  4 Chard  U5  0 0 

J.  Wyard  105  0 0 

W.  Feary  100  0 0 

Hale  4 Twitchen If0  0 0 

Chas.  Patterson  (accepted)  95  0 0 

F.  E.  Everitt 87  0 0 

F.  Roberts 87  0 0 

T.  Riches  74  o 0 

Dunkley  07  16  0 

Beach  4 Co 67  6 0 

Hindle 66  15  0 ! 

For  alterations  to  Nos.  268  and  270,  Edgware-road,  for 
4he  Hand-in-Hand  Insurance  Society.  Mr.  Robert  Willey, 
architect,  66,  Ludgate  Hill : — 

Clarke  4 Bracey,  London £691  0 0 

J.  Woodward,  London  631  0 0 

Penny  4 Co.,  Ealing  698  0 0 

Jones  4 Sons,  Ealing  (accepted) 495  0 0 


Green,  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  do  Courcy 
Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor  : — 

W.  Porter,  Hackney  £718  0 0! 

J.  Pizxey,  Hornsey 695  0 0 

T.  Adams,  Tower-chambers  677  9 0 

C.  Taylor,  Upper  Holloway  £60  0 0 

K.  A.  Jackson  4 Sons,  Finsbury  Park  628  0 0 

Aspinall  4 Son,  lloxton 262  0 0 

E.  Heard.  Hoxton  610  0 0 

W.  T.  Williamson,  Green-lanes  494  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch-end  479  0 0 

Alfred  Walker,  Upper  Holloway  469  9 0 

Mowlem  4 Co.,  Westminster* 461  0 0 

H.  R.  Treherne  4 Co.,  Battersea  289  0 0 ! 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  shelter-houses  on  the  Pier.  Bourne, 
mouth,  for  the  Bournemouth  Commissioners.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Peregrine  Birch,  engineer  : — 

Gibbs  4 Flow,  London £2.995  0 0 

Young  4 Co.,  London 2,900  0 0 

Treherne,  London  2.765  0 0 

James,  Bournemouth  . 2,r>35  0 0 

Rosser  4 Russell,  London  2,499  0 0 

Lawson  4 Donkin,  Bournemouth  2,400  0 0 

Jefferies,  London  2,390  0 0 

Crook,  Southampton  (accepted)  2 089  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  band-stand  on  the  pier,  for  the 
Bournemouth  Commissioners.  Mr.  It.  W.  Peregrine 
Birch,  engineer  : — 

Perry  4 Co.,  London £388  0 0 

Lawson  4 Donkin,  Bournemouth  298  0 0 

Cook,  Southampton  (accepted)  285  15  0 

Feckthall,  Bournemouth  (informal)  ...  274  0 0 


For  building  a new  bar  and  alterations  to  the  "White 
Hart,  West  Mersea,  Colchester,  for  Messrs.  S.  T Daniel! 
4 Co.,  East  Donyland.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect 
•Colchester : — ' 

H.  Woods,  Peldon  £201  4 0 

8.  Start,  Colchester  (accepted)  193  14  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Green  Man,  Cambridge-road 
Bethnal-green  for  Mr.  F.  Cakebread.  Mr.  Edward  Brown 
architect,  Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields 

0 0 

Jackson  4 lodd  475  0 0 

Hawkings  (accepted)  389  0 0 

8teol  Bros 345  „ Q 

Flatterer' t Work. 

Warns 


Pringle  (accepted).., 
Rogers  


OatJUter't  Work. 


90  0 0 
69  18  0 
59  14  0 


8teadman  (accepted)  67  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  to  the  Pelham  Arms, 
Pelham-street,  S uth  Kensington,  for  Mrs.  Porch.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Newton,  architect,  17,  Queen  Anne’a-gate,  West- 
minster:— 

Burman  £717  0 0 

Gibbs  & Fiew  608  0 0 

Lara  hie  669  0 0 

Walker  627  0 0 

Steel,  Dslston  (accep'ed)  418  0 0 

Fewterer'*  Work. 

Helling* 65  8 0 

Davidson 49  10  0 

Heath,  Rahere-street,  Goswell-road*...  45  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  additions  to  bouse  at  Goring,  for  Mr.  G.  Weedon. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd,  architect,  Reading:  — 

Wiokwi-rth  £313  11  6 

Sinallbone  294  15  0 

liiggs  (accepted) 249  0 0 

For  new  roads  on  the  Goring  Building  Estate,  fur  Mr. 
C.  L.  W.  Gardner.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dudd,  architect,  Reading: — 

Oliver  £632  0 0 

Talbot  (accepted) 469  0 0 

Accepted  for  additions  to  house  and  shop  at  Goring,  for 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd,  architect : — 

Higgs  £367  0 0 

For  cottage,  bakery,  &c.,  for  Mr.  C.  L.  W.  Gardner. 
Mr.  J.  8.  Dodd,  architect  . — 

Smallbone  £629  0 0 

A.  W.  Dodd  618  0 0 

T.  Higgs 688  10  0 

T.  Winkworth  618  18  6 

For  stsbles,  &c.,  at  Goring,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayldon.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Dodd,  architect : — 

Simmonds  £500  0 0 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dow 

Corabam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Linntc 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [A 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALI 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [A 


Doulting  Freestone. 

, The  stone  from  these  qttr 
( is  known  as  the  “We 

THE  CHELYNCH  ) Beds,”  and  is  of  a 
STONE  } crystalline  nature,  and 

/ doubtedly  one  of  the  1 
durable  stones  in  England 
THE  C th0  same  crvffl 

BRAMBLEDITCH  ) 

STONE.  (.  suitable  for  flnemouidedr 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  i 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  car 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.' 

Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SC 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Some! 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [A 


Doulting  Free  Stone 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c., 
dress  S.  & J.  STAF 
Quarry  Owners,  Si 
and  Lime  Mercha 
Stoke  - under  - B 
Ilminster.  [A 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  host  quality  and  w 
manBhip,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Qu; 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establu 
1837.  Agents, MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Alt 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [A 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  I 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mate) 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehc 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  n 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [A 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J-  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  < 
necting  Business  Premises. 


->:+  SHARP  «Sc  CO.’S  i <• 

System  of  Water  Supply  for  Count  my  Mansions,  by  means  of  Rams,  Ac. 

“ Sanctus-Bcll  Cot”  System  of  Ventilation,  for  Churches  and  Chapels. 

“Continuous”  System  of  House-Drain  and  Soil-Pipe  Ventilate 
Speciality  System  of  Drainage  for  Country  Mansions , whereby  all  Sewage  is  utilised  as  Manure,  and  mad 
source  of  profit  instead  of  danger  and  nuisance. 

— Cwitinuous --  System  of  Setrer  Ventilation,  whereby  the  Sewers  are  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  Gases  proceed 
therefrom  deodorised. 

System  of  House  and  Billiard-Iioom  Ventilation,  by  means  of  Air  Inlet  Bracket  A Ornamental  Extracting  Ventilat 

HEALTH  EXHIBITION  AWARDS  ONE  GOLD,  ONE  SILVER,  FOUR  BRONZE  MEDALS. 

<7  tt  n r-h  F0R  TESTIM0NIALS  AND  further  particulars  apply 

oHARP  & CO.  Hydraulic,  Sanitary,  & Ventilating  Engineers,  11,  HOLBORN  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E 

CONSULTATIONS  (FREE)  WITH  THE  PROFESSION  INVITED.  
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Old  and  New  Sarum. 


LOSE  to  the  spot 
where  the  wild  and 
desolate  undu- 
lations of  Salis- 
bury Plain  termi- 
nate on  the  south 
through  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river 
Avon  and  its  tri- 
butary, the  Wily, 
steep  hill,  almost 
ground  of  which 
By  nature  it  is 


stands  conspicuous  a 
detached  from  the  higl 

it  is  a projecting  spur.  _rf  _ 

adapted  to  be  a fortress  of  a primitive  race. 
By  primitive  races  it  was  made  a fortress. 
Perhaps  the  Britons  were  the  first  to  occupy  it. 
They  were  assuredly  followed  by  the  Romans. 
After  them  came  the  Saxons  ; in  course  of 
time  it  was  stormed  and  held  by  the  Danes. 
Gradually,  as  more  permanent  means  of  fortifi- 
cation were  adopted,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
city  and  castle,  which,  under  the  name  of  Old 
Sarum,  has  filled  archeologists  and  historians 
with  interest,  and  has  excited  the  derision  of 
Bvery  post-Reform  politician. 

Imagine  a space  of  ground,  somewhat  larger 
;han  Kennington  Oval,  forming  a tolerably 
evel  summit  to  this  steep  hill.  Just  where 
his  miniature  table-land  begins  its  abrupt 
lescent  to  the  valley  on  every  side,  imagine  a 
luge  circumscribing  ditch,  deeper  and  wider 
ban  the  moat  of  many  a castle  ; rising 
rom  the  midst  of  the  table-land  picture 
mother  steep  mound,  also  surrounded  with  a 
remendous  ditch  ; clothe  the  ditches  with 
;;hrubs  and  trees  ; fringe  the  edges  of  the 
jscarpments  with  bushes ; scatter  a plentiful 
Sprinkling  of  flints  over  the  ploughed  surface 
If  the  main  platform  ; leave  the  summit  of 
[he  central  mound  undulating  and  grassy  ; and 
ou  have  the  present  aspect  of  Old  Sarum. 
j'hc  ditches  are  the  remarkable  part ; their 
ridth,  their  depth, — if  strength  depends  upon 
|ach  qualities, — must  have  rendered  the  place 
dlmost  impregnable.  It  is  said  that  we  owe 
;nem  to  the  Saxons,  not  improbably  to  Alfred 
ie  Great.  Certainly  later  comers  made  use 
if  them  when  the  city  began  to  arise,  and  they 
rere  rendered  still  more  secure  by  the  erection 
f a flint  wall  on  the  inner  edge.  One  little 
ivagment  of  this  still  remains,  as  devoid  of 
istail  and  as  much  like  concrete  as  the  frag- 
ments of  the  abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
hus  strongly  defended,  lying  at  the  junction 
if  several  important  roads,  and  in  the  heart  of 
m country  the  theatre  of  the  principal  events 
corded  in  the  early  history  of  the  island,  Old 
iiirum  became  one  of  the  most  important 
;wns  in  the  kingdom.  The  city  grew  till  it 
led  the  whole  of  the  little  plateau.  Further 


than  this  it  could  not  extend,  for  there  was 
the  huge  fosse,  and  beyond  it  a violent  descent 
into  the  valley.  On  the  central  mound  stood 
the  castle,  dominating  the  whole  town  ; 
sloping  away  from  it  were  thickly  clustered 
houses,  all  ending  abruptly  at  the  wall  and 
fosse.  Perched  thus  on  the  summit  of  the 
steep  hill,  Old  Sarum  must  have  looked  very 
much  like  the  little  cities  which  figure  in  the 
backgrounds  of  Albert  Diirer’s  pictures,  only 
the  tapering  spires  would  be  wanting,  and  the 
general  appearance  would  be  sterner,  straighter, 
and  more  sombre  than  that  of  the  later  German 
cities.  Beneath  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the 
plains  where  Salisbury  now  stands,  William 
the  Conqueror  held  a review  of  his  victorious 
forces  four  years  after  the  great  battle  of 
Hastings.  Two  years  later  than  this  the  city 
was  further  distinguished  by  the  removal  to  it 
of  the  episcopal  see,  which  hitherto  had  been 
at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  presently  a 
splendid  cathedral  was  commenced.  After 
fifteen  years  of  labour  it  was  finished  and  con- 
secrated in  1092,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Red,  and  was  worthy  to  be  compared  with  any 
of  the  numerous  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches 
which  were  then  rising  throughout  the  land. 

The  city  was  now  complete.  It  had  its 
castle,  its  cathedral,  and  bishop’s  palace,  its 
miniature  streets  of  grim  houses  thrusting 
themselves  up  to  its  grimmer  walls.  Man  had 
done  his  best  ; but  Nature  was  against  him. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Old 
Sarum.  The  place  was  bleak.  It  was  exposed 
to  every  wind  of  Heaven.  The  rude  north 
wind,  after  racing  across  the  petrified  billows 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  burst  in  fury  against  the 
lofty  city . Its  elevated  situation  made  it  the 
sport  of  every  tempest,  and  only  five  days 
after  the  cathedral  was  consecrated  a thunder- 
storm destroyed  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and 
damaged  the  walls.  The  soil  was  unkindly, 
and  refused  to  produce  much  besides  flint. 
There  was  very  little  water,  and  what  there 
was  could  only  be  obtained  at  a high  price.  A 
canon  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  who  lived 
in  those  days,  records  the  absence  of  water 
and  the  abundance  of  flints.  “ The  wind  rages 
there,”  he  also  says,  “ but  the  nightingale  is 
silent.” 


‘ ‘ Sajvit  ibi  ventus,  sed  Philomela  silet.  ” 


All  this  might  have  been  borne  had  the 
city  not  been  divided  against  itself,  but  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  bred  quarrels.  All 
was  well  so  long  as  the  bishop  of  the  cathedral 
was  also  castellan,  but  when  the  constableship 
of  the  castle  was  given  to  a layman  jealousies 
arose.  Perhaps  a dissolute  soldiery  chafed  at 
the  constant  reproach  implied  by  the  blameless 
life  of  the  monks  ; perhaps  the  erring  priests 
saw  in  the  soldiers  a tacit  condemnation  of. 


their  own  evil  courses.  But  whichever  way  it 
was,  the  secular  arm  was  the  stronger,  and  on 
one  occasion  asserted  itself  in  a very  aggressive 
manner.  The  clergy,  in  accordance  with  their 
regulations,  wound  solemnly  down  the  hill  one 
winter’s  day  to  visit  a church  somewhere  in 
the  valley.  The  soldiers  seeing  the  whole 
mass  of  them  fairly  outside  the  gates  for  at 
least  an  hour  or  two,  boldly  resolved  that  they 
should  stay  out  a good  deal  longer  than  they 
expected.  When  the  monks  returned  they 
found  the  gates  closed,  and,  amid  the  fierce 
blasts  of  a long  winter’s  night,  they  had 
to  divert  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
It  must  have  been  excessively  aggravating.  A 
solemn  procession  in  winter  is  but  a cold 
affair;  and  not  all  the  awe  of  an  ignorant 
peasantry  would  be  able  to  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  a good  warm  fireside.  But  when, 
instead  of  the  reverential  salutes  of  the  good 
country  people,  they  were  met  by  the  rude 
taunts  of  an  irreverent  and  unbelieving 
soldiery,  and  the  unyielding  exterior  of  their 
own  iron-bound  doors,  their  exasperation  must 
have  been  complete.  If  this  was  to  live  on  a 
hill,  “in  God’s  name,”  as  Peter  of  Blois  said, 
“let  us  descend  into  the  level.”  We  can 
picture  good  Bishop  Poore  gazing  from  a 
terrace  of  his  exalted  palace  across  the  broad 
valley  in  search  of  some  place  where  his  monks 
might  he  free  from  the  intolerable  arrogance  of 
the  soldiers.  Undoubtedly  the  most  suitable 
place  was  away  there  where  the  Avon  received 
its  tributaries,  for  already  those  fair  meadows 
had  become  the  heme  of  many  men  from  the 
little  city  whose  bounds  it  was  impossible  to 
extend.  Some  people  say  the  precise  spot  for 
the  contemplated  cathedral  was  revealed  to  the 
Bishop  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  in  a 
dream  ; others  that  a bow  was  drawn  at  a 
venture  from  the  castle  walls,  and  that  the 
place  where  the  arrow  fell  was  chosen.  But 
not  the  strongest  of  all  the  tormentors  of  the 
monks  could  have  shot  an  arrow  from  Old 
Sarum  to  the  new  cathedral,  even  though 
burning  with  the  desire  to  shoot  his  reverend 
companions  as  far  away  as  a man  might. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1220, 
128  years  after  the  consecration  of  the  large 
cathedral  on  the  hill,  the  first  stones  of  the  ne°w 
and  larger  cathedral  were  laid  near  the  river 
by  Bishop  Poore,  and  in  a space  of  forty  years 
the  whole  pile  arose,  much  as  we  see  it  now,  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  roof.  The  growth  of 
the  town  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  cathedral. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  building  Henry  III. 
granted  a charter,  making  the  new  town  a free 
city.  Seventeen  years  later  the  great  west 
road,  the  Icknield-street,  was  diverted  from 
Old  Sarum  to  the  new  Salisbury.  From  that 
time  the  elder  place  declined.  It  gradually 
became  deserted,  its  walls  fell  to  ruins ; its 
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cathedral  was  taken  down  in  1331,  after  a 
of  some  240  years,  and  went  towards  the 
finishing  of  the  new  building  at  Stdisbury  t and 
by  the  time  of  Leland,  who  wrote  about  the 
period  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  m 
Henry  VIII.’s  reign,  “not  one  house,  neither 
within  or  without  Old  Saresbyn  was 

inhabited.  Much  notable  ruinous  building  of 

the  castle  remained,  and  the  ditch  struck  him 
as  “a  very  deepe  and  strong  thynge,  but  the 
place  was  dead  and  half-buried.  Since  then 
the  work  of  destruction  has  been  going  on  ; 
the  “notable  ruinous  building”  has  entirely 
disappeared  save  for  the  scrap  of  walling 
already  mentioned  ; and  the  terrible  fosses, 
those  “deepe  and  strong  thynges  winch 
frightened  good  Mr.  Pepys  in  the  dark, 
afford  perennial  pleasure  to  children  going  a 
blackberry  ing  ; and,  if  any  one  wishes  to 
realise  what  a task  it  would  have  been  to  take 
the  place  by  assault  with  heavily-armed  men, 
let  him  scramble  up  the  sides  in  his  mean 
nineteenth-century  dress.  , 

Splendid  as  was  the  cathedral  ol  Uici 
Sarum,  it  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  that 
which  we  see  to-day.  Its  site  was  wild,  weird, 
and  picturesque,  but  in  a forbidding  fashion  , 
magnificent  no  doubt  it  was,  but  heavy  and 
sombre,  with  small  windows  and  huge  piero, 
remarkable,  considering  the  age  in  which  it 
was  built,  but  what  a fierce  age  it  was  built  in  ! 
The  younger  cathedral  was  the  outcome  of 
greater  knowledge  and  increased  refinement. 
Clustered  shafts  replaced  the.  cylindrical 
columns  of  the  nave ; graceful  triplets  super- 
seded the  old  bare  circular-headed  windows  ; 
clean,  delicate  vaulting  ribs  leaped  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  frame- 
work of  the  Normans ; and  in  course  of 
time  the  wonderful  spire  soared  up  400  ft. 
above  the  placid  level  of  the  Close.  As  a 
specimen  of  a splendid  phase  of  English  archi- 
tecture Salisbury  Cathedral  is  unique.  It  has 
all  the  virtues  and  shortcomings  of  that  which 
we  aptly  call  Early  English.  No  style  has 
ever  expressed  its  purpose  in  fewer  lines  than 
Early  English.  Its  utterances  are  all  simple, 
direct,  innocent,  yet  sometimes  crude,  like 
those  of  an  intelligent  child  not  yet  self- 
conscious.  In  design,  so  long  as  everything  is 
straightforward,  nothing  can  be  more  satis- 
factory ; but  how  when  there  comes  a difficult 
little  corner?  Take  the  east  window  of  the 
choir  at  Salisbury.  To  pretend  that  the  early 
masters,  with  their  broken-backed  arches,  have 
coped  with  the  problem  as  successfully  as  they 
would  have  done  had  they  lived  in  the 
Perpendicular  era,  is  to  do  violence  to  the 
meaning  of  language.  But  in  the  graceful 
simplicity  of  their  nave  arcades  and  vaulting, 
they  far  surpass  the  pedantic,  symbolical,  be- 
bossed  work  of  their  successors.  The  nave  at 
Winchester,  save  for  the  colour,  is  not  to 
compare  with  Salisbury.  It  is  in  colour  that 
Salisbury  loses  so  much  ; the  bare  clean  walls, 
and  the  windows  innocent  of  all  brilliancy, 
give  it  a cold  air,  which  a rather  scanty 
congregation  does  not  tend  to  dispel. 

One  of  the  abiding  wonders  of  Salisbury  is 
its  spire,  30  ft.  higher  than  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul’s.  It  is  not  everywhere  that  this  enor- 
mous height  tells.  Seen  from  the  close,  and 
carrying  the  eye  up  from  precipice  to  precipice, 
till  the  smooth  slope  of  the  spire  itself  termi- 
nates in  the  cornice  of  the  ironwork  at  the 
summit,  the  effect  is  most  impressive.  So,  too, 
is  the  view  from  parts  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
where  the  spire  is  seen  shooting  up  from  a 
hollow,  which  engulphs  every  vestige  of  the 
town  and  the  body  of  the  cathedral.  Every 
one  praises  this  marvellous  work,  but  does 
every  one  who  speaks  of  it  with  undiluted  com- 
mendation really  mean  that  he  absolutely 
approves  of  the  way  in  which  the  springing 
of  the  spire  from  the  tower  is  masked  by  the 
pinnacles  ? Not  as  a matter  of  principle,  but 
as  a question  of  graceful  contour  1 Is  it  not 
possible  that  many  of  the  verdicts  about  par- 
ticular architectural  features  here  and  else- 
where are  the  result  of  rather  antiquated 
classification,  like  that,  for  instance,  which, 
without  appeal,  points  out  the  monument  of 
Giles  de  Bridport  as  the  finest  in  the  cathe- 
dral ? This  verdict  clearly  was  given  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and  would 


find  many  cavillers  in  these  days  of  renascent 
Renaissance.  . . 

More  than  200  years  ago  visitors  were 
treated  to  a set  story,  as  they  are  now,  although 
no  architectural  theories  had  then  been 
broached.  Does  not  the  following  note,  still 
visible  in  faded  ink  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a certain 
seventeenth- century  “Concordance  of  Yeares, 
and  written  by  an  occasional  visitor  to  the 
cathedral,  smack  strongly  of  the  verger  : 

“Our  Ladey  Church  in  Salisbury  was  built  by  3 
bishopes ; the  ferst  was  bushop  poore,  hee  built  11 
r i>  . -.1 1 Rinrrhom  hee  built 


yeares  ; the  sekond  bushop  Bingham, 

20  yeares  ; the  3 was  bushop  yorke  and  built  aleven 
yeares  ; itt  was  a biulding  42  yeares  & have  ben 
built  4 hundred  yeares  in  the  yeare  1662.  Itt  have 
as  many  Chapells  in  itt  as  mountbs,  as  many  doors 
as  weeks,  & as  many  windoes  as  dayes  in  a yeare, 
and  as  m.ny  marbell  pillors  as  bowers  in  a yeare. 
The  lenth  of  this  Church  is  on  hundred  48  yards 
long  and  soe  is  the  steepel ; and  the  22  of  September 
1662  thare  was  2 men  at  the  tope  of  him  and  did 
rost  a shoulder  of  mutton.  The  prince  of  denmarke 
wa’  theare  then.' 


The  only  man  who  is  now  allowed  to  climb 
this  dizzy  height,  the  last  few  yards  of  which 
have  to  be  surmounted  by  an  external  ladder, 
is  the  man  who  oils  the  vane  ; but  there  is  no 
record  that  he  cares,  on  his  annual  expedition, 
to  stay  and  roast  a shoulder  of  mutton  there, 
either  with  the  countenance  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  or  without. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  English  cathedrals  can 
vie  with  Salisbury  in  the  beauty  of  its  Close. 
The  great  extent  of  the  smooth  sward  from 
which  the  cathedral  springs  abruptly,  like  the 
mountains  from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  ; the 
ancient  trees  whose  shadows  sparkle,  on  a sunny 
day,  with  every  passing  breath  ; the  liquid 
music  of  the  rooks  ; the  screen  of  ancient 
houses  which  completely  surround  it  and  shut 
out  the  busy,  profane  world  ; all  these  combine 
to  form  an  ideal  picture  of  dignified,  placid 
content.  Here  the  noise  of  the  “madding 
crowd’s  ignoble  strife  ” falls  faint  and  musical, 
blended  with  the  happy  gurgle  of  the  rooks  or 
the  distant  peal  of  the  organ.  Not  often  is 
the  stillness  broken  save  by  the  denizens  of 
the  place.  Perhaps  twice  on  Sundays  it  is 
enlivened  by  a stream  from  outside  its  gates, 
called  thither  by  devotion  or  its  frequent 
substitute,  the  love  of  seeing  and  being  seen. 
But  the  tide  ebbs  as  quickly  and  completely 
as  it  flowed,  and  the  Close  returns  to  its 
normal  state  of  repose.  Ah  ! could  one  but 
cast  away  doubts  and  difficulties,  fling  the 
consideration  of  problems  to  the  winds,  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  dry  voice  of  logic,  accept  the 
belief  that  what  is  is  right,  and  take  up  one’s 
abode  in  Salisbury  Close  as  a calm  contented 
member  of  the  Chapter  ! How  could  not  one 
study  architecture  then, — the  architecture  of 
delightful  books  and  white-handed  dilettanti, — 
free  from  the  miseries  of  disputed  accounts, 
scamped  work,  and  the  untuneful  chorus  of 
committees  ! 


Dilettanti  writers  are  very  apt  to  affirm 
that  there  is  no  equality  in  nature.  Nature, 
nevertheless,  refutes  them ; she  exhibits  equality 
as  well  as  inequality,— she  gives  us  equal  as 
well  as  unequal  days  and  nights, — equal  as 
well  as  unequal  divisions  in  the  human  frame, 
and  regular  as  well  as  irregular  geometrical 
figures.  Still,  it  may  be  admitted  that  equality 
is  not  her  general  tenour.  She  avoids  extremes, 
and  steers  a middle  course,  between  the  polar 
opposites  of  parity  and  extreme  difference. 

Equality  and  greatest  difference  are  the 
extremes  of  quantitative  relation,  of  ratio,  and 
may  be  expressed  as  1 : 1 and  0:1.  Between 
these  polar  extremes  nature  generally  oscillates, 
seldom  deviating,  but  within  the  limits  of  modera- 
tion, from  her  golden  mean.  This,  which  is  the 
principle  of  rectitude  in  nature, should  also  be  the 
principle  of  taste.  It  was  long  since  regarded 
as  the  principle  of  morals  by  Aristotle,  and 
modern  writers  on  this  subject  are  beginning 
to  see  that  right  conduct  is  proportioned  con- 
duct. "We  may  go  a step  further,  and  show 
that  correct  taste  is  proportioned  taste. 
Dufresnoy  must  have  felt  this  when  he  wrote, — 


And  taste,  like  morals,  loves  the  golden  mean. " 

Perfect  taste  alike  rejects  the  extreme  of 
equality  and  of  inequality  in  the  quantitative 
constitution  of  objects  designed  solely  for  its 
gratification.  The  limits  of  moderate  variation 
of  ratio  are  1 : 3 and  2:3;  1:3  represents 
moderate  divergence  or  inequality  between  two 
quantities,  and  2:3  (1 : l£)  _ the  moderate 
approximation  of  two  quantities  to  likeness, 
sameness,  or  equality.  The  ratio  of  absolute 
indifference  or  neutrality  between  the  extremes 
of  quantitative  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
mean  ratio  1:2.  It  is  this  ratio  of  which 
alone  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  relation 
between  its  two  terms  is  either  too  equal  or 
too  different.  The  following  is  the  skeleton 
scale  of  the  infinite  series  of  ratios  : — 


Equality. 

1 : 1 

Extreme. 


Compass  of  moderate  ratios. 


THE  AESTHETIC  ANALYSIS  OF 
CURVES  OF  CONTRARY-FLEXURE. 

BY  W.  CAVE  THOMAS. 

HAVE  taken  the  above  theme  for 
a casual  exposition  of  an  {esthetic 
analysis  based  upon  the  quantita- 
tive or  mathematical  theory  of  taste. 


The  curve  of  contrary-flexure,  alternation,  or 
undulation  is  one  very  widely  obtaining  in  the 
fluctuation  of  nature  from  one  state  to  an 
opposite.  It  is  the  curve  of  easy  transition. 
The  curve  has  its  analogues  in  the  graduation 
of  colour,  light  and  shade,  and  music.  It  is 
even  by  a curve  of  this  kind  that  trains  are 
smoothly  transferred  from  one  line  of  metals  to 
another. 

Hogarth  never  got  to  the  top  of  the  notion 
of  which  his  line  of  beauty  was  a vague  apergu. 
That  line,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  constituted 
of  two  equal  but  reversed  curves,  and  was,  in 
the  absence  of  moderate  contrariety  in  its  pro- 
portions, in  no  strict  sense  a line  of  beauty. 
The  more  beautiful  curves  of  contrary-flexure 
are  those  in  which  the  two  curves  are 
moderately  differentiated  in  magnitude,  and  in 
character  ; those  in  which  a long  obtuse  curve 
alternates  with  a short  acute,  and  vice  versci. 
This  is  the  type  of  the  cyma. 


1.  Curves  of  Contrary-flexure,  composed  of 
Segments  of  Circles—  The  circle  is  the  geome- 
trical figure  of  extreme  equality,  every  point  in 
its  circumference  being  equidistant  from  one 
within.  And  its  curve  is  the  curve  of  extreme 
grossness  to  sense.  The  cultivated  sense  alike 
revolting  from  excess  and  defect,  the  too  much 
and  the  too  little,  finds  its  concords  in  “ the 
moderate.”  For  these  reasons  the  circle  is 
not  found  to  obtain  to  any  great  extent  in 
works  of  consummate  taste,  for  the  circle  and 
sphere  are  too  equal,  too  constant  in  curvature, 
and  too  redundant  in  mass  and  contour. 
The  circle,  however,  occurs  in  the  horizontal 
sections  of  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  In 
works  of  art  the  circular  in  plan  is  mitigated 
in  perspective  and  appears  elliptical.  Curves 
of  contrary  - flexure  composed  of  segments  of 
circles  are,  therefore,  seldom  found  in  artistic 
design  ; that  composed  of  two  semicircles  is 
perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  its  genus.  A 
curve  of  contrary  flexure  of  two  flatter  seg- 
ments, or  of  arcs  of  90  deg.,  is  far  preferable, 
and  is  very  much  the  proportion  of  Hogarth  s 
line  ; but  both  the  foregoing  combinations 
contain  too  great  an  amount  of  equality  or 
regularity  in  their  curvature  and  their  alterna- 
tion. A much  more  agreeable  line  than  either 
that  which  is  composed  of  two  unequal 
segments  whose  chords,  and  whose  arcs,  are  in 
the  mean  ratio  of  1:2,  and  of  such  there  may 
be  two  modes,  i.e.,  one  in  which  the  longer 
chord  carries  the  obtuser  segment,  and  the 
other  in  which  it  carries  the  acuter.  In  these 
combinations  an  element  of  moderate  con- 
trariety is  introduced  which  aesthetically 
improves  them. 

2.  Curves  of  Contrary  -flexure  produced  by 
Combinations  of  the  Ellipse.— The  next  series 
of  curves  of  contrary-flexure  and  of  {esthetic 
superiority,  as  it  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
would  be  combinations  of  the  ellipse,  And, 
iust  as  aesthetically  the  ellipse  supersedes  the 

J . ..  _ -a rrroar.PY 


circle,  in  sensuous  appositeness,  by  the  greater 

i r ' - - in  ltS 


amount  of  inequality  or  differentiation  m i 
curve,  we  should  expect  elliptical  curves  of 
contrary-flexure  to  supersede  those  of  the 
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circle.  This  they  do  under  certain  conditions, 
but  not  combined  as  are  combined  semicircles, 
as  the  junction  of  the  two  acuter  portions  of 
the  curve  causes  a disagreeable  break  in  the 
line  ; but,  if  the  alternation  be  effected  earlier 
in  the  curve  and  in  the  proportions  of  the 
former  series,  we  obtain  a very  pleasing  set  of 
curves. 

3.  Curves  of  Contrary-flexure  produced  by  the 
Combination  of  a Segment  of  an  Ellipse  ivith  a 
Segment  of  a Circle. — If  these  combinations  be 
followed  out  on  the  system  we  have  indicated 
we  also  get  a series  of  agreeable  “ composite  ” 
curves. 

4.  Curves  of  Contrary-flexure  produced  by 
Combinations  of  the  Oviform. — The  oviform 
may  be  regarded  as  a curvilinear  figure  gene- 
rated from  three  foci.  The  Greeks  were  pro- 
bably acquainted  with  the  aesthetic  pre- 
eminence of  the  oviform.  The  study  of  the 
reasons  of  this  pre-eminence  and  the  limits 
of  its  differentiation  will  possibly  clear  up 
much  that  is  now  obscure  in  Grecian  architec- 
ture. The  oviform  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes, — the  upright  and  the  oblate.  The 
ellipse,  though  more  agreeable  to  taste  than  the 
circle,  is  less  so  than  the  oviform,  for  it  still 
possesses  too  large  an  element  of  equality  and 
of  constancy  in  its  curve.  The  oviform  is  that 
moderated  combination  of  balance  and  variety 
which  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  cultivated 
taste.  It  furnishes  the  most  beautiful  vase 
forms  and  bowl  forms,  as  it  does  also  curves  of 
contrary- flexure  and  the  echini ; but  with 
curves  of  contrary-flexure  composed  of  the 
oviform,  as  with  those  composed  of  the  ellipse, 
we  have  to  choose  a point  of  junction  in  which 
the  curves  of  contrary  flexure  may  pass  the 
one  into  the  other  without  any  shock  to  the 
continuity  of  the  line.  Of  this  series  we  have 
first  a curve  of  the  alternation  of  vase  curves, 
in  which  the  curves  are  similar  but  of  different 
magnitudes,  the  contrast  being  in]  magnitude 
only.  In  the  second,  two  vase  forms  of  mode- 
rately different  proportions  are  combined.  In 
the  third,  a combination  of  two  similar  oblate 
oviforms  of  moderately  different  magnitudes  : 
and  fourth,  a curve  of  contrary  flexure,  in 
which  two  oblate  oviforms  of  moderately 
different  proportions  are  combined.* 

To  draw  all  these  curves  geometrically  would 
occupy  considerable  time ; but,  if  we  draw  three 
right  lines  and  cut  them  in  the  three  principal 
moderate  ratios  of  2 : 3 (1  : H),  1 : 2,  and 
1 : 3,  the  educated  eye  can,  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  different  characteristics  of  the  curves 
of  the  several  series  described,  draw  lines  of 
beauty,  of  contrary-flexure,  passing  through 
those  nodal  points  without  the  aid  of  mathe- 
matical instruments. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  that  in  Mr.  Pen- 
rose’s lecture  on  Grecian  architecture  the 
following  ratios  were  given  as  those  most 
affected  by  the  Greeks  ; but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  have  to  be  reduced  to  repre- 
sent those  quantitative  relations  as  they  appear 
to  the  optic  sense,  which  estimates  the  relation 
of  two  magnitudes  to  each  other,  simply,  whilst 
the  ear  notes  the  relation  of  a certain  number 
of  vibrations  to  some  other  number.  The  first 
i series  given,  4,  4,  r,  I - • • • tV’  are  not 
; regarded  by  the  eye  as  magnitudes  having  a 
“difference  of  unity,”  but  as  1:2,  1:1^, 
1 : l£,  1 : l£,  1 : 1|,  . . . . 1 : l£,”  and  the 
, second  series,  “ -S-,  tV>  tt>  tV>”  not  as 

(differing  by  5,  but  as  1 : 6,  1 : 3^,  1 : 2g,  1 : 2£, 

: 1 : 2,  1 : 1*,  1 : 14.  The  5 : 10  of  the  second 
(series  is  obviously  the  same  ratio  as  1 : 2 of  the 
j first.  But  why  should  these  ratios  have  been 
(selected  ? 


The  Conversazione  of  the  President  of 
jtbe  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  June  5th,  from  nine  to  twelve 
p.m.,  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  when,  with 
: the  exception  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  all  the 
leutrances  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  open.  The 
'.reception  will  be  near  to  the  main  entrance, 
i Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  a visit  to  the 
igardens  will  probably  involve  the  use  of  hats, 
icoats,  or  cloaks,  provision  will  not  be  made  for 
(taking  care  of  them. 

* There  may  be  other  curves  of  contrary-flexure  than 
those  enumerated,  but  there  are  none  more  apposite  to  taste 
than  that  of  the  oviform. 


RESTORATION  OR  REPAIR  ? 

|HE  critical  spirit,  with  reference  to 
architecture,  is  but  rarely  and 
feebly  manifested  in  this  country 

1 among  the  unprofessional  public. 

Most  persons  of  average  intelligence  do  not 
hesitate  to  pass  judgment  upon  a poem,  a play, 
or  a picture,  or  at  least  to  convey  some  notion 
of  the  impression,  pleasurable  or  otherwise, 
which  they  have  derived  from  it  ; and  while 
they  do  not  pretend  to  exercise  the  discrimina- 
tion of  trained  experts,  they  often  assert  that 
they  “ know  when  they  are  pleased.”  Perhaps 
there  is  no  art  which  occupies  a position  so 
exceptional  in  this  respect  as  architecture.  The 
average  Englishman  pronounces  no  opinion 
upon  its  specimens,  not  because,  as  in  other 
arts,  he  cannot  tell  why  he  is  pleased,  but 
rather  because  he  does  not  know  whether  he 
really  is  pleased  or  not.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  indifference  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  modern  work  proceeds,  in  the  main,  from 
ignorance.  Our  average  Englishmen  admires 
the  architecture  of  the  past,  chiefly  because  he 
has  been  taught  to  admire  it ; just  as  he  has 
been  taught  to  regard  Homer  as  a great  poet, 
although  he  may  never  have  perused  a single 
line  of  his  writings.  But  this  exclusive 
admiration  for  the  architecture  of  the  past,  on 
the  part  of  superficial  observers,  arises  also  in 
some  degree  from  a prevailing  tendency  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  all  artistic  efforts 
of  bygone  times.  The  works  of  to-day  are 
plentiful  enough  : good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
we  see  them  growing  up  around  us  every  hour  ; 
they  appear  common  to  us,  and  their  excellence 
is  often  underrated  ; but  there  is  a rarity 
about  old  work  that  sometimes  causes  it  to  be 
invested  with  an  undeserved  halo  of  sanctity. 
Whatever  is  old  is  thought  to  be  good,  and 
the  spirit  of  archceological  conservatism  thus 
operates  in  discouraging  all  attempts  at  artistic 
discrimination. 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  to 
undervalue  the  excellence  of  those  triumphs 
of  art  which  our  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
to  us.  The  architecture  of  the  Pointed  styles 
in  England,  besides  its  magnificent  artistic 
worth,  possesses  the  merit  of  being  dis- 
tinctively national  in  its  character ; but  the 
time  is  gone  by  when  our  architects  should 
submit  to  be  bound  down  to  servile  imita- 
tions of  examples,  however  admirable  in 
themselves.  Some  of  their  work  displays 
all  the  evidences  of  a vigorous  individuality, 
and  deserves  to  take  rank  as  accurately 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  may  be  asked,  what  course 
of  action  are  they  to  adopt  towards  the 
venerable  relics  of  Mediaeval  architecture  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  often  in  a half-ruined 
condition  ? Are  they  to  approach  them  as 
architects,  to  whom  the  duty  of  restoration 
may  be  confidently  entrusted  ; or  as  builders, 
called  in  merely  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
necessary  repairs  ? 

It  is  strange  that  the  voice  of  criticism, 
usually  silent,  or  but  faintly  heard,  either  in 
praise  or  condemnation  of  modern  work,  should 
suddenly  become  so  clamorous  when  any 
restoration  of  old  work  is  contemplated.  Those 
who  do  not  know  or  do  not  care  what  is  done 
in  their  own  day,  seem  quite  capable  of 
appreciating  what  was  done  in  former  times 
and  under  totally  different  surroundings  than 
those  in  which  they  live ; and  if  any  architect 
dares  to  propose  doing  more  than  merely  to 
introduce  a tie  here  or  a prop  there  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  decay  in  an  ancient  structure, 
there  arises,  from  the  self-constituted  guardians 
of  Mediaeval  remains,  such  a howl  of  “ Hands 
off ! ” that  he  might  feel  terrified  if  he  were 
not  inclined  to  laugh.  It  really  seems  some- 
what unreasonable  that  the  cry  of  vandalism 
and  desecration  should  be  raised  now  that  our 
old  Gothic  churches  have  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  churchwarden  and  the  village 
carpenter,  who  made  such  havoc  with  them  in 
the  last  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  this. 
They  are  now  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
skilled  professional  body,  whose  qualifications 
ought,  indeed,  to  inspire  general  confidence. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Restoration  of  any 
kind,  whether  competent  or  incompetent,  is 


denounced  as  a species  of  sacrilege,  and  the 
architect  is  told  that  he  must  confine  himself 
to  the  merest  structural  repairs,  or  else  be 
stigmatised  as  wanting  in  due  reverence  for 
the  sacred  works  of  the  past. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unprofitable  if  the 
opponents  of  restoration  were  to  ask  themselves 
seriously,  what  they  really  mean  by  a reverence 
for  the  works  of  the  past.  Do  they  mean  a 
desire  to  give  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
original  intentions  of  the  founders,  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  these  buildings  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  have  been  designed  ; or  do  they 
simply  mean  a wish  to  save  them  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  as  interesting  specimens  of 
what  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  England 
once  were,  like  objects  preserved  in  a museum 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious?  We  say 
churches  and  cathedrals,  because,  for  reasons 
unnecessary  to  pursue  here,  it  happens  that 
the  most  important  specimens  of  Mediaeval 
architecture  that  remain  to  us  are  temples  of 
worship,  and  the  secular  buildings  are  so  com- 
paratively few  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  them.  These  churches  and  cathedrals, 
then,  some  of  which  are  partially  in  ruins, 
shall  they  be  rendered  fit  for  use  ? Shall  we 
build  new  aisles,  porches,  or  other  adjuncts 
where  the  old  have  disappeared  ? Shall  we 
restore  the  broken  muliions  and  tracery,  in- 
serting new  stones  where  requisite,  and  replace 
the  old  glass,  that  has  long  been  lost,  with  new  ? 
If  so,  then,  when  the  work  of  restoration  is 
completed,  a flock  of  worshippers  may  once 
more  assemble  within  those  ancient  walls,  and 
the  voices  of  a choir  may  again  be  heard  rever- 
berating through  the  chancel  where  silence  has 
reigned  for  so  long.  Or  shall  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  keep  these  buildings  as  they  are,  patching 
them  up  here  and  there  sufficiently  to  prevent 
them  from  collapsing  altogether,  but  never 
attempting  to  restore  those  portions  that  have 
wholly  or  partly  disappeared  ? Shall  we  leave 
the  picturesque  outline  of  the  semi-ruin  as  it 
is,  refraining  from  the  addition  of  new  porches 
or  aisles,  and  forbearing  to  fill  in  the  chasms  in 
its  walls  with  new  traceried  windows  and 
glazing  of  modern  design,  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  unwise  to  put  a piece  of  new  cloth  into  an 
old  garment  ? Then,  if  the  congregation  cannot 
use  the  church,  let  them  build  a new  one  else- 
where. Never  mind  the  sentimental  feeling 
of  attachment  that  endears  them  to  the  same 
old  place  of  worship  which  has  done  duty  for 
centuries  ; only  let  us  keep  our  ruins,  our 
great  national  archaeological  curiosities,  un- 
disturbed. 

Before  committing  ourselves  to  either  of 
these  courses  of  action,  it  might  be  well  to 
inquire,  which  of  them  has  been  adopted  by 
the  architects  of  the  past.  Surely  those  who 
profess  to  have  so  great  an  admiration  for  their 
works,  will  not  deny  that  the  great  masters 
who  have  gone  before  would  have  been  most 
likely  to  form  correct  views  upon  the  question 
of  restoration.  Upon  examining  their  works, 
then,  what  do  we  find  ? Scarcely  a church, 
and  certainly  not  a cathedral  in  England,  that 
does  not  contain  important  additions  made  to 
it  at  different  periods  of  history.  Chapels 
were  added  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were 
wanted,  spires  were  built  that  had  never  been 
contemplated  by  the  original  architects,  and 
carving  was  introduced  into  parts  of  a building 
that  had  been  intended  to  be  left  perfectly 
plain.  Buildings  were  sometimes  greatly  im- 
proved by  these  additions  and  alterations,  and 
sometimes  the  reverse  ; but  those  who  made 
them  were  actuated  by  no  feeling  of  disrespect 
towards  their  predecessors,  but  with  every 
desire  to  serve  the  same  ends ; they  strove  to  do 
honour  to  their  work  for  its  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  commenced.  Modern  architects  ought,  we 
think,  to  have  no  hesitation  in  contributing  their 
share  to  the  labours  that  have,  for  successive 
periods,  maintained  our  sacred  edifices  in 
healthy  preservation.  There  need  be  no 
hyprocrisy  about  restoration.  We  may  refrain 
from  destroying  the  unity  of  a fine  building 
by  the  introduction  of  features  totally  at 
variance  with  the  harmony  of  its  existing 
parts,  and  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  avoid 
manufacturing  specimens  of  sham  antiquity. 
A restored  church  does  not  pretend  to  be 
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entirely  old  or  entirely  new  ; a piece  of  patch- 
work  it  may  be  called  ; but  then  all  our  old 
churches  have  been  pieces  of  patchwork  for 
centuries,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  unless 
posterity  is  to  be  deprived  of  them  altogether. 


NOTES. 

DISCOVERIES  as  to  the  ancient  topo- 
crraphy  of  Pergamos  go  on  apace. 
Dr.  R.  Bohn  thinks  he  has  fixed 
tke  site  0f  the  Temple  of  Dionysos. 
Dio  Cassius,  who  was  himself  at  Pergamos, 
mentions  a Dionysion  (Dio  Cass.,  xli.,  61), 
and  Cfesar  (“  De  Bell.  Civ.,”  m.  105) 
speaks  of  the  adyta  of  the  same  temple.  A 
theatre  has  been  laid  bare  at  Pergamos,  and  an 
inscription  settles  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
Dionysos,  the  leader  (K«0;>yt/uij').  There  is 
no  space  for  a temple  close  to  the  theatre,  so 
Dr.  Bohn  looks  a little  further  afield.  On  the 
lower  market-place,  close  to  the  west  wall,  the 
foundations  of  an  oblong  building,  unmistake- 
ably  a temple,  have  been  excavated.  Happily 
what  that  temple  is  is  placed  almost  beyond 
doubt  by  the  discovery  of  architectural  and 
sculptured  remains  built  into  a neighbouring 
Byzantine  wall.  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  temple  was  a Doric  prostylos,  presenting 
certain  peculiarities,  which  Dr.  Bohu  shows  in 
detail  in  his  reconstruction.  The  waterspouts 
of  the  cornice  are  sculptured  very  appropriately 
into  satyr  heads,  unmistakable  from  their  long 
pointed  ears.  A marble  slab  has  also  been 
found,  decorated  with  somewhat  naturalistic 
designs  of  vine  branches  with  leaves  and  fruit. 
Dr.  Bohn  conjectures  that  this  formed  part  of 
the  frieze  of  the  inner  eella.  His  paper  on 
the  subject  was  read  before  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Konigl.  Preuss.  Akademie,  at  Berlin, 
and  is  now  published  as  a tirage  a part 
from  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Society. 


A MERICA,  with  its  slender  archaeological 
'resources,  yet  ventures  to  put  forth  a 
periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promo- 
tion of  archaeological  study.  The  “American 
Journal  of  Archaeology  and  of  the  History  of 
the  Fine  Arts,”  the  first  number  of  which  has 
just  appeared,  covers  a wide  field, — antiquities, 
Oriental,  Classical,  Early  Christian,  Mediaeval, 
and  American.  The  journal  undertakes  not 
only  to  notice  and  illustrate  important  works 
contained  in  public  museums  and  private  col- 
lections, but  also  to  record  and  review  the 
whole  field  of  archaeological  discovery  and  in- 
y§stigation,  and  to  furnish  reports  of  meetings, 
summaries  of  papers,  review's  of  books,  &c. 
We  are  glad  to  see  there  are  nine  editors,  two 
general  and  seven  special ; we  think  they  will 
have  enough  to  do.  England  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Waldstein.  The  journal  is  to  appear  four 
times  yearly.  The  first  number,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  be  fairly  representative,  contains  a 
paper  on  J.  J.  Middleton,  whose  only  interest 
is,  we  suppose,  that  he  was  apparently  the  first 
American  archaeologist  (we  hope  the  paper 
will  not  lapse  into  mere  antiquarianism)  ; a 
discussion  by  Dr.  Waldstein  of  the  central 
slab  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  ; an  account  of 
some  inscribed  sepulchral  vases  in  possession 
of  M.  Feuardent,  of  New  York,  by  A.  C. 
Merriam  ; an  article  on  the  revival  of  sculp- 
ture in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century ; and 
a paper  by  A.  R.  Marsh,  which  is  in  fact  an 
analysis  of  Dr.  Ddrpfeld’s  memoir e on  ancient 
brick  construction  and  its  influence  on  Doric 
style,  which  we  noticed  in  detail  six  months 
ago. 

THE  Lillebonne  mosaic  is  to  be  put  up  to 
auction  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris, 
and  will  go  no  one  knows  whither.  M.  E. 
Babelon  does,  therefore,  good  service  to 
archaeology  by  securing,  if  not  the  safety 
ojf  the  original,  at  least,  a careful  reproduc- 
tion in  the  Gazette  Arclieologiguc , the  current 
number.  The  mosaic  was  found  at  Lille- 
bonne, near  Havre,  and  belongs  to  a class 
necessarily  rare,  i.e.,  monuments  of  Roman 
workmanship  found  within  the  limits  of 
ancient  Gaul.  The  few  mosaics  with  pictorial, 
as  opposed  to  merely  decorative  subjects  found 
in  France,  have  too  often  suffered  destruction 


from  their  inconvenient  size.  The  centre  of 
the  Lillebonne  mosaic  represents  Apollo 
pursuing  Daphne  ; the  lower  part  of  the  face 
and  most  of  the  figure  of  Apollo  are  destroyed. 
The  inscription  above  and  below  this  central 
design  runs  “ Titus  Senricus  Felix,  citizen  of 
Puteoli,  made  this,  and  his  pupil  Amor, 
citizen  of  Carthage.”  The  outside  field 
divided  into  four  parts,  represents  four  hunting 
scenes  ; the  start  in  the  morning  with  a tame 
stag,  taken  as  a decoy,  two  hunting  scenes, 
and  an  invocation  to  Diana.  M.  Babylon 
recalls  the  similar  representation  (also  probably 
coming  from  Carthage)  on  the  Prreneste 
Phccnician  bronze  bowl,  the  subject  of  the 
famous  mevioirc  by  M.  Clermont  Ganneau. 
We  shall  be  interested  to  learn  where  this 
valuable  mosaic  goes  to. 

WHAT  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  has 
V V recently  done  for  Egyptology  is  by  now 
matter  for  European  fame  ; what  it  has  done, 
what  we  confidently  hope  it  will  do  for  the 
history  of  Greek  art,  and  especially  of  Greek 
ceramics,  is  less  w'ell  known.  Happily  the 
Fund  has  had  for  its  chief  promoter  a 
scholar  whose  sympathies  are  wide  euough 
to  embrace  both  East  and  West.  From 
Nebeirah  has  just  arrived  a case  containing 
sample?  of  the  treasure-trove.  With  a wise 
liberality  these  specimens  are  shown  to  the 
public  in  the  right-hand  wall-case  of  the 
fourth  vase-room  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
a few  weeks  more  eight  large  cases  are  ex- 
pected. When  these  appear  we  shall  hope  to 
notice  and  comment  on  the  find  in  detail. 
Till  then  we  must  be  content  to  point  out 
that,  to  the  student  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  specially  that  of  the  archaic  period, 
the  fragments  already  sent  are  of  the  first 
importance.  We  note  in  particular  a frag- 
ment painted  in  delicate  colours,  with  a chorus 
of  female  figures  dancing  hand  in  hand,  another 
fragment  of  a woman  figure  inscribed  in 
archaic  letters  on  either  side,  some  fragments 
painted  with  red-yellow  designs  like  the  early 
Ephesus  pottery,  another  with  a chimaira  of 
novel  pattern,  some  fragments  which  seem  to 
us  to  be  of  the  Dipylon  style.  All  these  are 
of  the  early  archaic  period  and  some  are 
marked  by  a specially  delicate  naturalism. 
Of  the  black  figured  period  we  have  a frag- 
ment with  a negro’s  head,  very  carefully 
executed  ; and  last,  though  no  wise  least, 
a cylix  nearly  complete  with  the  design  of 
Odysseus  carried  by  the  ram. 

THE  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way is  not  only  a prominent  incident, 
even  in  these  days  of  gigantic  engineering 
undertakings,  but  is  one  that  directly  affects 
British  interests,  as  being  the  first  successful 
effort  to  bridge  the  North  American  Continent 
across  Canadian  territory,  and  thus  bringing 
the  resources  of  the  Atlantic  coast  into  imme- 
diate connexion  with  those  of  the  Pacific. 
In  the  more  southerly  portions  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  Americans  have  already  done 
this  by  the  building  of  three  enormous  trans- 
continental systems,  two  of  which  place  New 
York  in  direct  communication  with  San  Fran- 
cisco,— the  one  via  Chicago,  Omaha,  Ogden, 
and  Sacramento;  the  other  by  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Topeka,  Santa  Fe,  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  third  and  most  recent  runs  from  Chicago 
by  St.  Paul,  Bismark,  and  Helena,  to  Portland 
on  the  Oregon  coast,  and  is  known  as  the  North 
Pacific  Railway.  In  point  of  distance,  how- 
ever, the  Canadian  system  has  the  advantage 
of  them  all,  the  mileage  from  Montreal  to  Port 
Moody,  in  British  Columbia,  being  only  2,870, 
while  that  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is 
3,331  by  the  shortest  of  the  United  States  lines, 
so  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  two  largest 
American  cities  are  nearer  to  the  Pacific  by 
the  Canadian  road  than  by  their  own.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  completion  of  this  great 
artery  to  the  British  possessions  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated,  either  for  business  or  govern- 
mental purposes.  Troops  can  now  be  conveyed 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver’s  Island  in  seven 
days  ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
quelling  of  Riel’s  rebellion  has,  to  a great 
extent,  been  facilitated  by  the  proximity  of  the 
rails  to  the  disaffected  country.  A vast  area 


is  now  made  available  for  agricultural  under- 
takings,  while  the  wheat  crops  of  the  far  North- 
West,  the  cattle  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ranches,  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,, 
and  the  gold  mines  of  British  Columbia  will  be 
brought  within  three  weeks  of  the  English 
markets.  By  the  establishment  of  regular  lines 
of  ocean  steamers,  as  contemplated,  the  time 
now  occupied  between  England,  China,  and 
Japan  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  one  third, 
while,  last  but  not  least,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
points  in  the  British  dominions,  and  the  least 
guarded  against  Russian  aggression,  will  now* 
be  fortified  a hundred-fold,  both  actually  and 
morally.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  forged 
another  great  link  in  the  homogeneity  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  establishment  over  the 
sea  of  a vast  British  kingdom  as  large  as 
Europe,  and  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  truth  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to* 
a shield  is  sometimes  illustrated  in  a 
remarkable  and  unexpected  manner  ; and 
although  dirt  (euphemistically  defined  by  Lord 
Palmerston  as  matter  in  the  wrong  place)  is 
constantly  found  as  a practical  element  ill 
social  life,  it  is  rarely  that  it  has  apologists 
hardy  enough  to  defend  its  presence,  But  this 
has  now  happened,  and  in  such  a forcible  way 
that  many  people  will  begin  to  doubt  the- 
doctrine  of  cleanliness  being  next  to  godliness. 
It  appears  that,  aneni  the  Crofters’  question, 
somebody  has  been  describing  in  the  Times 
the  filthy  condition  of  Highlanders’  houses 
generally,  as  being  dark,  unhealthy,  and  miser- 
able, the  occupants,  both  man  and  beast,, 
having  no  light  or  ventilation  save  from  the 
aperture  through  which  the  smoke  escapes^ 
However,  a Highlander  has  started  up  to  do 
battle  for  the  beloved  bothies  in  which  he 
passed  his  early  days,  and  to  which  he  attri- 
butes all  the  blessings  of  his  subsequent  life, 
including  a herculean  frame  and  constitution. 
Not  only,  according  to  him,  is  the  ventilation 
singularly  effective,  if  rather  draughty,  but  the 
continued  inhalation  of  peat  smoke,  which 
generally  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
unacclimatised  visitor,  exercises  marked  bene- 
ficial results  in  protecting  the  lungs  from  con- 
sumption and  other  diseases  that  depend  on 
various  forms  of  parasite.  This  view  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  a Manchester  phy- 
sician, who  points  out  that  there  certainly  is 
a remarkable  immunity  from  phthisis  amongst 
the  Highland  race,  and  this  he  ascribes  very 
largely  to  the  inhalation  of  peat  smoke,  which 
contains  many  antiseptic  ingredients,  such  as 
tar,  creosote,  and  tannin,  together  with  other 
volatile  oils  and  resins.  It  is  worth  noting 
also  that  the  Highlander  whom  an  unkind  fate- 
afterwards  drives  into  an  ordinary  chimneyed 
building,  thereby  lowering  his  stamina,  loses 
his  charmed  existence,  and  becomes  as  liable  as 
other  beings  of  a lower  order  to  the  ills  and 
diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 


rpHE  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  Great 
-L  Bookham,  near  Leatherhead,  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  for  a faculty 
for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  parish 
church,  for  which  purpose  a sum  of  1,700/.  has 
been  subscribed.  A description  of  the  intended 
alterations  has  been  affixed  to  the  church  door, 
with  an  intimation  that  notice  of  objection 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  the 
Commissary  of  the  Diocese  of  V inchester  for 
the  County  of  Surrey,  23,  Knightrider-street* 
Doctors’  Commons,  not  later  than  the  7th  of 
J une.  The  church  was  partially  restored  some 
years  ago,  when  the  south  aisle  was  refaced 
externally,  a new  roof  put  to  the  chancel,  and 
the  stonework  of  the  arcading  in  the  interior 
scraped  and  pointed.  The  most  conspicuous 
features  in  the  church  at  present  are  two 
monuments,  one  on  the  north  side  and  one  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of 
William  Moore,  of  Polesden,  the  eldest  son  of 
Archer  Moore,  of  Fetcham  Park,  one  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  M.P.  for 
Banbury,  who  died  in  1746  ; and  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Moore,  a younger  brother  of  Arthur 
Moore,  who  planted  Fetcham  Park  and  built 
the  mansion,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  J. 
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Barnard-Hankey,  but  who  is  chiefly  memor- 
able for  an  amusing  squabble  with  Pope, 
who,  he  alleged,  plagiarised  his  verses.  These 
monuments,  which  are  of  considerable  merit 
and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the 
period,  are  proposed  to  be  removed  and  to  be 
refixed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle. 
It  is  proposed  to  re-arrange  the  memorial 
tablets  in  the  chancel.  If  any  of  these  have 
marked  the  site  of  an  ancient  interment  this 
is  a step  which  should  not  be  taken  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  On  the  north  wall  of 
the  north  aisle  is  a tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Louis  Bazalgette,  who  died  in  1830,  but  was 
not  buried  there,  but  in  Marylebone  Church, 
London. 


AT  the  Church  of  San.  Giovanni  in  Laterano’ 
in  Rome,  the  works  in  the  transept  con- 
sequent on  the  moving  back  of  the  east  end  of 
the  choir,  with  its  beautiful  mosaics,  are 
approaching  completion.  As  far  as  lavish 
expenditure  can  go,  all  is  being  done,  but  that 
“ all  ” is  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Marble 
inlaid  work  of  bad  design,  and  gilding 
smothering  every  enrichment,  are  placed  side 
by  side  with  thirteenth-century  mosaics,  and 
the  tout  ensemble  is  as  jarring  as  possible.  The 
beautiful  cloisters  attached  to  this  church  are 
still  divided  up  by  partitioning  and  glazing, 
which  certainly  neither  preserves  them  nor 
improves  their  effect. 


N exception  to  the  general  condemnation 
of  Italian  restoration  should  be  made  in 
the  case  of  Orvieto  Cathedral.  The  roofs  of 
the  nave  and  north  aisle  are  being  replaced, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  nearly  finished,  really 
looks  very  well,  and  suits  the  character  of  the 
building.  In  form  it  is  a lean-to,  very  much 
like  one  of  the  English  fifteenth-century  roofs, 
but  with  very  much  coarser  details.  The  nave 
is  to  have  a tie-beam  roof,  of  much  the  same 
character  and  similar  in  design  to  the  old  one 
it  is  to  replace.  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that,  as  at  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  the  timbers 
will  be  painted  in  very  glaring  colours. 


THE  Irrigation  Commission  in  America  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  windmill 
irrigation  at  Florin,  about  eight  miles  from 
Sacramento.  It  appears  that  formerly  the 
neighbouring  district  was  irrigated  by  channels 
led  from  the  Sacramento  river,  previously  to 
which  time  it  had  been  impossible  to  obtain 
water  by  sinking  wells,  but  since  the  saturation 
of  the  soil  has  taken  place  water  is  found  at 
•depths  of  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  One  particular  farm 
visited  had  fifteen  windmills  on  about  40  acres, 
which  were  cultivated  chiefly  with  black- 
berries, strawberries,  and  table  grapes.  The 
first-named  fruit  were  a variety  as  big  as 
plums,  and  yielded  about  4 tons  per  acre,  as 
also  did  the  grapes,  which  without  irrigation 
could  not  produce  one  ton.  The  blackberries 
and  strawberries  are  sold  for  6 cents  per  pound 
at  the  nearest  “ canneries,”  but  the  grapes  are 
carried  by  rail  over  2,000  miles,  as  far  as 
Chicago,  where  they  fetch  301.  per  ton.  The 
soil  at  Florin,  although  poor  on  the  surface,  is 
underlaid  by  a “ hard  pan”  formation  contain- 
ing lime  and  other  elements,  which,  being 
brought  into  contact  with  water,  decomposes 
and  makes  a rich  mealy  subsoil  for  sustaining 
(deep-striking  roots  like  that  of  the  vine.  The 
icost  of  the  windmills  varied  from  121.  to  201., 
and  that  of  the  pump,  with  50  ft.  of  piping, 

I was  about  31.  12s. 


AN  endeavpur  towards  imparting  an 

artistic  and  attractive  aspect  to  a°  very 
[plain  (nay,  ugly)  interior,  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  a number  of  the  students  of  the 
[School  of  Design,  in  Edinburgh.  The  interior 
in  question  is  an  appendage  to  a mission 
ichurch  just  completed  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  Grasmarket  of  that  city.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  interior 
of  a Presbyterian  church  should  be  decorated 
I with  mural  paintings,  but  no  objection  could 
treasonably  be  taken  to  such  decoration  in  a 
.Sunday  school.  The  church  is  lighted  from 
one  end  and  one  side,  and  the  blank  wall 
'surface  would  have  afforded  a wide  field  for 
lecoration  j and  it  may  probably,  in  the  coursed 


of  time,  receive  such.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
Sunday-school,  which  occupies  the  ground- 
floor  upon  which  the  church  has  been  super- 
imposed, that  the  scheme  of  mural  decoration 
is  being  followed  out.  The  schoolroom,  which 
is  to  be  used  for  other  quasi-clerical  purposes, 
is  lighted  by  square  windows  with  central 
mullions  ; the  ceiling  is  flat,  and  it  and  the 
walls  are  finished  in  plaster.  The  wall  surface 
has  been  spaced  out  in  upright  panels  by 
broad  black  lines,  and  each  panel  is  to  contain 
a cartoon  in  red  chalk,  taken  from  Millais’s 
illustrations  of  the  parables  which  appeared  in 
Good  Words  several  years  ago.  The  figures 
are  life-size,  and  the  drawings  are  to  be  fixed 
by  an  after  process.  To  make  the  scheme  of 
decoration  homogeneous,  the  spaces  between 
the  cartoons  should  be  filled  in  by  arabesques 
in  pale  blue  or  neutral  tint.  This  experience 
affords  to  the  students  an  opportunity  for 
working  on  a large  scale.  If  successful,  it  may 
lead  to  others  of  a like  nature. 


THE  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  inte- 
resting collections  ever  seen  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  It  is  very  various  in  character,  and 
offers  examples  of  the  many  styles  in  which 
the  beautiful  art  of  the  etcher  can  be  used  ; 
not  all,  however,  equally  admirable  or  desir- 
able. We  have  always  held  that  the  special 
power  of  etching  lies,  in  addition  to  its  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  tone,  in  the  facility  it  gives 
for  absolute  freedom  of  line  and  hand,  and 
thus  for  the  freest  expression  of  the  artists’ 
individuality  of  touch  and  manipulation. 
Accordingly  we  do  not  see  the  highest  or 
best  use  of  the  method  in  such  elaborately 
and  almost  mechanically  finished  and  shaded 
works  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  David  Law’s 
“ Bridge  of  Sighs  ” (74),  which  is  only  doing 
what  engraving  can  do  as  well,  and  with  more 
solid  and  permanent  results.  Theotherextreme, 
of  scratching  over  a drawing  with  black  ropes 
rather  than  lines,  as  in  Mr.  Aikman’s  “ In  Glen 
Lyon  ” (86),  is  perhaps  also  an  exaggeration  in  the 
endeavour  after  force  and  freedom.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Ernest  George’s  “ The  Bridge  at  Prague  ” 
(185),  and  Mr.Frank  Duveneck’s  free  and  aerial- 
looking Venetian  studies,  best  represent  what 
etching  can  do  with  subjects  in  which  architec- 
ture is  prominent.  M.  Ford’s  “Notre Dame  ” 
(24)  is  fine  in  its  way,  but  it  is  an  affectation 
of  mystery  and  loss  of  detail.  Among  the 
more  solid  and  clear,  but  still  not  over-worked, 
architectural  subjects,  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray’s 
“The  Virgin  Porch,  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford” (175), 
is  a good  example,  and  Mr.  Haig’s  “ At  the 
Fountain  of  St.  George,  Evening”  (196).  There 
are  some  fine  landscape  studies,  and  a variety 
of  work  of  great  interest.  We  have  merely 
touched  on  a few  which  illustrate  our  special 
point  as  to  the  proper  powers  of  etching, 
especially  when  dealing  with  architectural 
subjects,  which,  we  may  observe,  form  a large 
proportion  of  the  collection. 


OUR  correspondent  in  Paris  referred,  in  a 
communication  some  weeks  ago,  to  the 
series  of  studies  of  the  costumes  and  uniforms 
of  the  French  army,  which  M.  Detaille  has 
been  executing  for  the  work  to  be  brought  out 
under  the  title  “ L’Armt$e  Frangaise,”  the  text 
by  M.  Jules  Richard.  These  drawings  are  now 
to  be  seen  at  MM.  Boussod  & Valadon’s  (late 
Goupil’s),  in  New  Bond-street,  and  are  well 
worth  a visit  from  those  who  appreciate 
brilliant  drawing  of  figure  and  costume,  and 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  military 
appointments.  Some  of  the  photo-gravure 
reproductions,  in  monochrome  and  colour, 
which  are  also  exhibited,  showing  the  form  in 
which  the  illustrations  will  eventually  appear, 
are  marvels  of  reproduction.  One  or  two 
of  the  coloured  ones  it  would  be  really 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  originals 
except  for  the  slight  reduction  in  size. 


THE  exhibition  of  engravings  by  Woollett, 
now  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
rooms  in  New  Bond-street,  forms  a good 
illustration  of  the  powers  of  the  greatest  of  the 
old  school  of  English  line-engravers.  These 
works  want,  of  course,  the  refinement  and  some 
of  the  aerial  effect  which  has  been  attained  in 


modern  engraving,  but  they  are  marked  by  a 
power  and  solidity  and  a patient  thoroughness 
of  execution,  which  is  a curious,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a healthy  contrast  to  the  easier  and 
shorter  methods  of  much  modern  engraving, 
with  its  sensational  effects  of  high  lights  and 
dashes  and  slashes,  and  dim  suggestion  of 
detail  which  is  not  worked  out. 


THE  most  notable  work  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists  is  of  course 
the  portrait  of  Senor  Sarasate  by  Mr.  Whistler, 
which  has  given  a sort  of  eclat  to  this  year’s 
exhibition.  It  is  a masterpiece  of  character  in 
portraiture,  but  the  face  is  very  cadaverous  in 
colour,  a sacrifice  to  the  scheme  of  colour  of 
the  whole,  which  is  called  “an  arrangement  in 
black,”  and,  not  to  clash  with  this,  the  colour 
is  driven  from  the  face  and  the  shirt-front  (it 
is  evening  dress)  reduced  to  a dirty  grey.  The 
result  is  not  pleasing  as  a portrait,  but  as  a 
painter’s  study  it  is  eminently  clever  and 
characteristic.  The  best  thing  we  saw  at  the 
exhibition,  besides  this,  was  a semi  - im- 
pressionist “Picture  of  a Little  Girl”  (51), 
by  Mr.  Harper  Pennington.  Mr.  Wyllie’s  “ In 
the  Essex  Marshes  ” (344)  is  a fine  landscape. 


A CURIOUS  example  of  the  prevalent  in- 
difference  of  scientific  men  to  art  is  fur- 
nished in  relation  to  the  recent  unveiling  by  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  of  a medallion  portrait  of  the 
late  Mr.  Peter  Squire,  at  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society’s  House  in  Bloomsbury-square.  A 
copy  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society’s  Journal 
has  been  forwarded  to  us,  in  which  six  columns 
are  devoted  to  a report  of  the  proceedings  and 
of  the  speeches,  in  the  whole  of  which  report 
there  is  not  a reference  to  the  name  of  the 
artist  who  produced  the  medallion,  although  it 
was  commended  as  a very  good  likeness,  and 
the  artist’s  name  was,  as  we  find,  specially 
mentioned  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells  in  his  speech. 
We  presume  that  the  members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  believe  that  a medallion  which 
is  “ a very  good  likeness  ” is  secreted  by  some 
spontaneous  process  of  chemical  action.  We 
will  supply  the  omission  by  recording  that  the 
sculptor  whose  work  was  commended  was 
Mr.  Brock. 


THE  lucubrations  of  the  “British  Matron” 
in  the  Times , to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  led  to  a considerable  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  nude  pictures,  including  a great 
deal  of  nonsense  on  both  sides  ; for  the  artists 
who  wrote  in  defence  were  as  illogical  in  their 
reasonings,  and  as  completely  missed  the  real 
point  at  issue,  as  most  of  their  opponents.  A 
characteristic  light  was  thrown  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  prudery  and  modesty  by  a 
letter  from  a lady,  evidently  a very  different 
stamp  of  person  from  the  “ British  Matron,” 
who  said  that  her  daughter  of  seventeen,  who 
had  before  looked  at  and  criticised  the  pictures 
at  the  Grosvenor,  saw  with  surprise  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  Times,  and  exclaimed,  “Why 
mother,  we  saw  nothing  improper  at  the 
Grosvenor.”  The  correspondence  had,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  eliciting  a really  valuable 
and  thoughtful  letter  in  the  Times  of  Monday, 
the  25th,  from  a correspondent  signing  himself 
“ H.,”  who  has  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  both 
sides  of  the  question,  which  the  artists  mostly 
have  not.  We  hope  his  letter  has  been  read, 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  by 
both  painters  and  public. 


Huddersfield. — On  the9thinst.  the  memorial 
stone  of  a new  junior  mixed  department  to  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Schools,  Huddersfield,  was  laid 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Willans,  J.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Finance  and  Works  Committee  of  the  Hudders- 
field School  Board.  The  original  school  was 
erected  about  ten  years  since.  The  new  depart- 
ment will  accommodate  460  children  of  both 
sexes,  in  the  first  and  second  standards.  There 
is  also  a room  for  teaching  cooking  to  fifty  of 
the  elder  girls.  In  the  new  works  are  included 
extensive  playgrounds,  and  also  covered  play- 
sheds  for  the  infants’  department,  and  sundry 
alterations  to  improve  the  old  buildings.  The 
contracts  have  been  entered  into  to  the  amount 
of  5,4-lli.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Early 
Gothic.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Henman  & 
Harrison,  of  London. 
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architecture  at  the  royal 

ACADEMY* 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  exhibition  is 
not  this  year  very  strong  in  the  department  of 
domestic  art.  There  are  no  works  of  excep- 
tional importance  in  point  of  magnitude,  and 
the  smaller  works  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
great  originality  of  treatment.  If  the  walls 
were  stripped  of  some  half-dozen  drawings 
there  would  really  be  nothing  left  for  special 
comment,  so  far  as  this  branch  of  architecture 
is  concerned.  Ab  the  footman  in  Punch  thought 
it  high  time  “ some  new  hanimal  was  mwented 
to  give  the  jaded  appetite  a filip,  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  fora 
new  man  who  shall  give  to  our  house  architec- 
ture a fresh  impulse.  This  may  be  ingratitude ; 
but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  human  nature.  Was  it 
Edward  III.  who  requested  the  literary  lights 
of  his  Court  to  “ boke  some  newe  thing  ” ? 
“Newe  things”  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  in 
request,  and  architects  must  not  expect  to 
escape  the  common  fate.  We  tire  of  the  best 
art  if  it  is  a repetition  of  the  same  art. 
When  Columbus  first  made  his  egg  stand 
on  end  it  was  doubtless  looked  upon  as 
a very  pretty  feat;  but  when  every  one 
could  accomplish  it,  and  its  only  excitement 
of  novelty  had  worn  off,  we  may  be  sure  that 
his  companions  soon  discarded,  and  perhaps 
derided  the  stale  trick.  The  architectural  gal- 
lery is  full  of  the  work  of  second-hand  Colum- 
buses. We  must,  of  course,  except  from  these 
remarks  the  always  original  work  of  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  & Peto,  artists  in  a double 
sense.  The  houses  they  build  are  every  way 
excellent,  and  the  drawings  which  they  con- 
tribute are  always  amongst  the  freshest  and 
most  interesting  in  the  room.  But  the  houses 
are  not  like  the  drawings,  and  consequently 
the  drawings  are  not  true  illustrations  of 
the  houses.  As  a fact  their  cornices  are,  like 
every  one  else’s,  ranged  in  scrupulously  level 
lines,  their  chimney-stacks  are  in  reality  care- 
fully plumbed,  and  do  not  totter  to  their  fall 
and  in  hopeless  disrepair ; their  casements  are 
not  “crazy,”  and  their  roofs  do  not  “sag.” 
Nor  do  the  servants  of  the  house  hang  out 
their  hearthrugs  from  the  outer  walls  or  dis- 
play their  lingerie  to  break  the  long  lines 
of  balustrade  and  balcony.  Even  South  Ken- 
sington has  not  carried  its  aastheticism  to  this 
pitch.  Nay,  we  have  even  noticed  that  Mr. 
Ernest  George’s  own  beautiful  residence  is  as 
correct  and  decorous  in  these  respects  as  the 
most  Philistine  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  only  in 
his  drawings  that  these  aids  to  the  picturesque 
are  seen,  and  we  would  be  the  last  to  wish  them 
away.  There  have  been  architects  who  could 
make  exquisite  drawings,  but  who  could  not 
translate  their  designs  into  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  there  have  been  others  who  could  build 
divinely,  but  could  not  make  such  a picture  of 
their  works  as  would  have  a ghost  of  a chance 
with  the  Hanging  Committee.  In  Mr.  Ernest 
George  we  have  an  architect  who  can  do  both 
equally  well,  and  long  may  he  live  to  delight  us 
alike  by  his  buildings  and  his  draughtsman- 
ship. 

The  “House  at  Ascot”  (1,874)  gains  a 
special  interest  by  the  addition  of  an  attached 
chapel,  which  is  apparently  designed  to  accom- 
modate an  outdoor  congregation  of  (perhaps) 
tenants  as  well  as  the  members  of  “ the  family.” 
The  axis  of  the  chapel  forms  a very  obtuse 
angle  with  the  drawing-room  front  from  which 
it  projects, — an  obliquity  which  is  not,  we  think, 
expressed  in  the  perspective.  Ever  since  the 
house  built  by  Mr.  Shaw  for  Mr.  Goodall,  in 
which  the  studio  was  so  aligned,  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  a favourite  one.  And  where 
considerations  of  aspect, — such  as  obtaining  a 
north  light  for  the  painter, — are  present,  the 
arrangement  is  not  only  defensible,  but  com- 
mendable. In  the  present  case,  the  exact 
orientation  of  the  sanctuary  cannot  have  been 
the  motive,  and  the  departure  from  the  right 
angle  is  too  slight  for  attention  in  that  respect. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible,  that  the  object  was  to 
broaden  the  prospect  from  the  drawing-room 
window,  which  fills  the  re-entering  angle  where 
the  chapel  and  the  drawing-room  meet ; or  the 
arrangement  may  be  merely  fanciful,  and,  if  so, 
savours  a little  of  affectation.  The  plan  of  this 
house  should  be  studied  carefully,  for  it  is  perfect. 
To  appreciate  its  great  merit,  the  student  has 
only  to  compare  it  with  the  plan  on  1,945,  which 
is  also  a design  for  a country  house,  by,  we 


should  imagine,  a very  young  man.  The  Ascot 
plan  has  all  the  agreeable  quaintness  which  we 
desiderate  in  a country  house,  but  comfort  and 
convenience  are  never  sacrificed,  or  even 
jeopardised,  and  light  and  air  permeate  every 
corner  of  it.  Externally,  the  changes  are 
adroitly  rung  on  features  familiar  in  all  this 
artist’s  works.  The  long  series  of  flat  gables, 
the  bracketed  oriels,  the  quarry  glazing,  the 
hanging  tiling,  the  dodgy  little  windows  in  un- 
expected places,  and  at  all  sorts  of  levels,  we 
have  them  all  once  more.  This  species  of  design 
scarcely  rises  to  the  level  of  high  art,  being  a 
revival  of  a manner  which  was  a couple  of  hun- 
dred years  ago  accomplished  by  the  unaided 
workman.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing a due  soberness  without  dulness,  and  a 
becoming  piquancy  without  a Cockney fied  fussi- 
ness, is  greater  than  most  people  think.  rL  hat  it 
is  difficult  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
so  many  attempt  it,  so  few  succeed.  Woolpits 
(1,765)  and  Collingham  Garden  (1,854)  are 
more  ambitious,  and,  we  think,  less  successful 
designs.  But  we  can  never  bo  sufficiently 
grateful  to  the  school  of  architects  who  give 
ns  these  pleasant  effective  combinations  of 
agreeable  colour  and  picturesque  outline.  The 
real  old  English  houses  are  fast  vanishing,  and 
it  is  a matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that 
their  place  is  being  filled  by  worthy  successors, 
and  that  the  country  is  not  to  be  given  over  to 
the  dreadful  monoton)'  of  ugliness  which  so 
recently  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  land. 

The  Restoration  of  Naworth  Castle,  by 
C.  F.  Fergusson  (1,844-7  and  1,883-6), is  shown 
in  two  series  of  brilliant  pen  sketches  by  Mr. 
E.  F.C.  Clarke,  which  are  deservedly  hung  where 
they  can  be  well  seen.  This  is  unfortunately 
not  the  case  with  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo’s  single 
contribution  (1,808),  “Westgates,”  near  Chari- 
wood,  Surrey,  which  is  too  high  for  due 
examination.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  follow 
the  plan  at  all,  and  can  only  say  that  the  house 
is  homelike  and  quiet  in  treatment,  and  late 
Tudor  in  style,  artistically  composed,  and  quite 
satisfactory  in  its  general  effect.  It  strikes 
one  as  an  odd  circumstance  that  only  one  small 
chimney-stack  is  seen.  This  fortunately  comes 
in  the  precisely  right  place  for  the  grouping  of 
the  building,  and  we  must  take  the  author’s 
word  that  the  others  are  duly  accounted  for. 

The  additions  to  Stowell  Park  (1,756  and 
1,757),  by  Mr.  J.  Belcher,  are  shown  in  a beau- 
tiful geometrical  drawing.  An  old  and  very  fine 
Early  Tudor  house  has  been  extended  with  so 
much  of  the  feeling  of  the  old  work  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  old  ends  and  the  new 
begins.  We  should  have  liked  a plan  in  further 
explanation ; but  the  only  sure  way  to  exhibit 
the  plan  is  to  draw  it  on  the  same  sheet  u.s  the 
elevation,  for  we  find  that  the  committee  are 
very  apt  to  reject  plans  if  separately  sent,  be 
they  ever  so  interesting. 

In  1,945  Mr.  Fitzroy  sends  a “Design  for  a 
Country  House,”  which,  so  far  as  the  elevation 
goes,  shows  careful  study  of  old  woi’k  and 
much  facility  of  composition  and  draughtsman- 
ship. 

With  a reference  to  Mr.  Flockhart’s  “ House 
and  Studio,  Abbey-road,  St.  John’s  Wood 
(1,742  and  1,745),  we  must  close  our  remarks. 
As  a design  it  is  admirable  for  effective  group 
ing  and  appropriate  detail,  and  as  an  example 
of  free  pen-and-ink  sketching  it  is  a veritable 
tour  de  force.  There  are  some  other  designs 
and  drawings  in  the  gallery  which  would  deserve 
a more  particular  notice  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  little  more  than  repetitions,  appearing 
under  different  names,  of  what  we  have  before 
carefully  analysed.  So  strong  a resemblance 
do  they  bear  to  the  previous  works  of  the  same 
authors  that  our  first  impression  is  that  they 
are  old  acquaintances,  and  that  in  spite  of  their 
fixed  rule  the  Royal  Academy  has  admitted 
drawings  after  previous  public  exhibition. 


* See  pp.  607,  650,  084,  720,  anU. 


Woodford  (Essex)  School  Board. — This 

Board,  having  decided  to  enlarge  their  Church- 
field  Schools,  consulted  Mr.  Edward  Tedman, 
C.E.  (who  has,  as  surveyor  to  the  London  and 
Suburban  Sanitary  Association,  just  carried  out 
a uew  system  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  at 
these  schools),  and  instructed  him  to  prepare 
plans  of  a new  infant  school  to  accommodate 
200  children.  These  plans  were  examined  by 
the  Board  at  their  meeting  on  the  22nd  inst., 
and  approved,  the  architect  being  instructed  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, and  to  obtain  tenders  for  the  work,  to  be 
submitted  to  a future  meeting  of  the  Board. 


NOTES  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON* 

Continuing  our  remarks  on  genre  paintings, 
it  is  in  that  category  that  we  must  place  the 
“ Faust”  of  M.  J.  P.  Laurens,  a small  picture 
of  sober  and  harmonious  colour,  — a picture  well 
fitted  to  sonsole  us  for  the  “ tableaux  erotiques”  I 
which  the  jury  tolerate,  to  the  great  prejudice- 
of  art  and  artists.  Accordingly,  in  the  mere 
interests  of  M.  Henri  Pille,  we  pass  in  silence 
a Rabelaisian  scene  unworthy  of  his  talents, 
and  which  he  entitles  “ Tentation.”  As  to 
M.  Roll,  what  does  he  wish  to  prove  in  his 
picture  of  a nude  woman  caressing  a black  bull 
in  a sunlit  landscape?  It  is  the  fancy  of  a 
painter  taken  with  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
on  the  flesh  ; but  that  sort  of  study  belongs  to 
the  atelier,  and  not  to  public  exhibitions. 

The  landscape  and  animal  painters  form  a 
very  numerous  party  in  the  class  of  genre. 
Among  the  first,  M.  Pasini,  with  his  small  finely- 
finished  scenes,  and  M.  Guillaumet,  with  his 
broadly-painted  Algerian  subjects,  remain  both 
of  them  faithful  to  the  East.  M.  Frangois,  for 
his  part,  is  eternally  Italian ; while  MM.  Har- 
pignies,  Emile  Breton,  and  Harmoteau,  trans- 
port us  here  and  there  to  those  green  fields  of 
France,  the  poetry  of  which  M.  Jules  Bretoa 
also  knows  so  well  how  to  render.  Here,  again-, 
we  must  distinguish  the  old  school,  represented 
by  MM.  Ciceri,  Curzon,  Bellel,  and  Vidal,  whose 
mannered  works  bear  an  unmistakable  date ; 
and  the  young  artistB,  such  as  MM.  Paul  Collin 
and  Pelouze.  The  latter  exhibits  a cliff  scene, 
bounded  by  the  distant  sea,  of  great  simplicity 
of  composition.  This  picture,  and  the  views  in 
Holland  of  M.  Grandsire,  the  luminous  sea- 
paintings  of  MM.  Boudin  and  Lapostollet,  and 
the  Breton  landscapes  of  Madame  Elodie 
Lavilette,  merit  especial  mention  among  this 
group  of  painters,  who  love  open  air  and  the 
changing  movement  of  the  sea.  MM.  Lepine 
and  L.  Loir,  they  do  not  leave  Paris,  and  con- 
fine their  ambition  to  reproducing  the  various 
perspectives  of  the  Seine,  and  the  many  aspects 
of  the  panorama  of  the  Tuileries. 

Among  the  animal  paintings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  cattle  of  MM.  Barillot,  Bonnefoy, 
Marais,  and  Julien  Dupre,  the  dogs  of  M.  de 
Penne,  the  powerful  “ attelages  de  bceufs”  of 
M.  Princeteau,  and  the  “ toro  colante”  of  M. 
Aime  Morot,  a veritable  reminiscence  of  Goya, 
which  transports  us  to  the  Spanish  bull-fight 
at  once.  # _ j 

We  may  class  among  the  genre  painting  the 
marvellous  paintings  of  objects  of  art  made  by 
M.  Blaise  Desgoffe,  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
R.  Wallace.  Why  does  he  not  confine  his  talent 
to  this  inimitable  painting  of  jewels  and  precious 
stones  ? By  the  side  of  the  still-life  pieces  of 
of  MM.  Vollon,  Philipe  Rousseau,  and  Bergeret, 
the  fruits  of  M.  Desgoffe  want  truth  and  tex- 
ture. They  are  of  agate,  like  the  dish  which 
supports  them. 

Portraits. — Under  this  class  we  must  evidently 
place  the  graceful  profile  which  M.  Henner,  the 
painter  of  pearly-toned  nymphs,  has  given  under 
the  title  “ Fabiola.”  We  prefer  the  portraits  of 
M.  Paul  Dubois.  This  eminent  sculptor  often 
abandons  the  clay  for  the  palette,  and  then 
reveals  himself  as  a colourist  of  the  first  order. 
There  is  masterly  power  in  his  head  of  an 
infant  standing  out  from  a crimson  background, 
which  gives  force  and  effect  to  an  exquisite- 
piece  of  modelling.  His  harmonious  portrait 
of  a young  woman,  entirely  in  brown  tones,  is 
more  seductive  than  the  brilliant  colouring  of 
M.  Carolus-Duran.  It  would  be  unjust,  never- 
theless, not  to  praise  the  latter  for  the  great 
ability  with  which  he  arranges  his  draperies 
and  laces,  and  makes  the  lights  flash  from  the 
silks.  In  his  “Portrait  of  Miss  . . . the 
head  with  the  aureole  of  blonde  hair  is  charm- 
ing in  expression,  but  it  has  not  the  calm 
and  masterly  simplicity  of  the  works  of  M- 
Delaunay. 

“ Autour  d’un  Piano  ” is  a collection  of  curious 
portraits  of  solid  execution,  which  M.  Fantin- 
Latour  has  grouped  with  admirably  studied 
realism.  Very  remarkable  also  is  the  portrait 
which  M.  Jean  Sarjent  exhibits  this  year. 
Perhaps  he  has  cut  out  a little  too  hardly  thia 
silhouette  of  a young  lady  in  a grey  dress 
relieved  against  dark  oak  woodwork.  Mr. 
Whistler’s  “ Portrait  of  Lady  Archibald  Camp- 
bell ” recalls  the  painters  of  the  Spanish  school. 
The  sombre  dress  and  the  otter  fur  are  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  tone  of  the  back- 
ground, the  head  alone  forms  a luminous  point 
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and  detaches  itself,  fine  and  graceful,  from  this 
artificial  obscurity.  There  is  remarkable  talent 
in  this  portrait,  which  the  public  like  little  and 
do  not  understand  at  all. 

Here  now  we  come  to  a picture  at  once 
political  and  impressionist.  M.  Raffaeli  has 
represented  M.  CRimenceau  at  a public  meeting, 
standing  with  his  hand  resting  on  a red  table- 
cloth and  surrounded  by  electors,  certainly  true 
to  the  life,  in  the  triviality  of  types  which  they 
represent.  This  sensational  picture,  however, 
will  not  class  M.  Raffaeli  among  the  great 
modern  painters.  With  a different  method, 
M.  Jobb4  Duval,  who  is  a “classique,”  has 
arrived  at  nearly  the  same  results.  His 
colleagues  of  the  Conseil  Municipal  of  Paris, 
sufficiently  true  as  to  likeness,  are  shown  in 
cadaverous  and  very  disagreeable  colours.  In 
mentioning  the  study  by  M.  Breslau,  entitled 
“ Chez  Soi,”  the  charming  head  by  M.  Chartran, 
the  elegant  figure  in  Louis  XY.  costume  by 
M.  Leon  Comerre,  and  the  two  finely-finished 
works  by  M.  Mathey,  we  shall  have  mentioned, 
we  believe,  the  most  interesting  portraits  of  the 
Salon.  We  have  reached  besides  the  limits  of 
our  space,  which  will  not  allow  us  to  mention 
the  drawings,  water-colours,  pastels,  and  en- 
gravings, which  include,  nevertheless,  a great 
deal  of  interesting  work ; and  there  are  many 
other  things  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  over.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  among 
the  3,000  pictures  exhibited  this  year  we  have 
i made  so  impartial  a selection  as  to  indicate  at 
l once  the  high  qualities  of  some,  the  errors  of 
I others,  and  the  general  sum  of  the  talent  dis- 
i played  by  the  painters  of  the  Salon  of  1885. 

Sculpture. — This  essentially  monumental  art 
demands  Municipal  and  State  competitions  to 
allow  it  free  scope  for  development.  This  kind 
of  encouragement  has  been  slack  of  late.  For 
two  years  the  Municipality  has  made  few  pur- 
chases and  the  Statestill  less ; the  artists,  wearied 
of  labour  which  brings  nothing,  and  alarmed  at 
expense  without  results,  are  discouraged  in  the 
fight  and  dare  not  put  forth  their  powers  for 
the  Salon;  and  the  present  exhibition  is  thus 
inferior  to  its  predecessors.  There  are  many 
reproductions  in  marble  and  bronze  of  works 
already  known,  but  few  new  and  original  pro- 
ductions. Considering  the  demands  of  the 
budget  and  the  deficit  in  the  octroi,  what  will 
become  next  year  of  the  credit  of  the  city  in 
the  fine  arts,  already  too  restricted  in  the  present 
year? 

Monumental  Sculpture. — We  notice  first  in  this 
category  the  “ Triomphe  de  Sil&ne,”  by  M.  Dalou, 
a group  full  of  spirit,  but  somewhat  brutal 
withal,  though  very  interesting  and  composed 
with  a feeling  for  decorative  effect.  We  pre- 
fer, however,  the  memorial  Btatue  of  “Blanqui” 
by  the  same  artist,  the  rigid  form  of  which  is 
designed  with  great  power  beneath  the  shroud 
whence  issues  an  emaciated  arm.  The  head  has 
an  expression  of  suffering,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns  placed  at  the  feet  symbolises  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  the  old  revolutionary  has 
passed.  The  marble  statue  of  “ Madame  la 
ijDuchesse  d’ Orleans,”  mother  of  the  Comte  de 
eParis,  which  M.  Chapn  has  executed  for  the 
tChapel  at  Dreux,  contrasts  by  its  calm  beauty 
jwith  the  nervous  work  of  M.  Dalou.  This  latter 
rjmonument  is  of  remarkable  execution  and  fine 
{sentiment.  The  same  qualities  are  apparent  in 
•the  figure  of  the  young  woman  whom  M.  Merci6 
(shows  us  veiled  and  sleeping.  There  is  a sweet 
iand  melancholy  feeling  in  this  charming  figure 
jentitled  “ Souvenir,”  which  is  to  adorn  the  tomb 
Cof  Madame  Chas.  Ferry,  daughter  of  M.  Allain 
iTarge,  Ministre  de  l’Interieur. 

This  is  a decisive  year  for  M.  Daillion, 
wwhose  marble  figure  “ Reveil  d’Adam  ” is  a 
work  in  a great  manner,  the  property  of  the 
;City  of  Paris.  It  is  alBO  for  the  municipality 
ithat  M.  Paris  has  executed  his  “ Le  Temps  et 
la  Chanson,”  a fine  group  in  marble,  and  M. 

: Vital  Cornu  his  marble  statue  “l’Abondance  ” ; 
.and  for  the  municipality  also  are  commis- 
itsioned  the  “ Heraut  d’Armes  ” of  M.  Cor- 
ildonnier,  the  “ Marat  ” of  M.  Baffler,  and 
i“L’Avengle  et  le  Paralytique”  of  M.  Michel.* 
M.  Daillion  lias  also  a group  entitled 
l“Bonheur,”  which  merits  special  mention. 
^Another  work  to  be  noted  is  that  of  M. 
iDemaille,  in  which  the  principal  figure,  draped 
in  antique  fashion,  seems  protecting  two  young 
ifchildren,  while  with  the  other  arm  she 
[(embraces  a young  girl  who  regards  her 

* Yet  this  ia  in  a year  when,  as  our  correspondent 
observes,  less  public  encouragement  than  usual  has  been 
5iven  to  sculpture.  What  a lesson  for  our  Government ! 


tenderly.  This  group,  entitled  “ Protection,” 
has  a fine  decorative  outline,  and  the  manner 
is  full  of  calm  and  noble  expression.  We  like 
less  the  marble  bas-relief  by  M.  Hector  Lemaire, 
intended  for  the  Mairie  of  the  Sixteenth  Arron- 
dissement,  and  which  personifies  “ l’HymentSe.” 
The  general  aspect  is  too  flat,  and  the  main 
lines  are  crushed  by  the  architecture  which 
surrounds  it. 

Among  the  commemorative  monuments, 
numerous  enough  this  year,  figures  the  bronze 
statue  of  Francis  Gamier,  intended  for  the 
town  of  Saigon.  M.  T.  Noel  has  perfectly 
rendered  the  expressive  head  of  the  brilliant 
officer  of  marines  killed  in  the  first  Tonkin 
expedition.  We  may  mention  also  a group 
which  M.  P.  Oge  calls  “ bapteme  gaulois,”  a 
young  woman  making  her  child  kiss  his  father’s 
sword.  This  is  a work  in  a fine  style  ; but  un- 
fortunately a little  further  on  we  meet  with  “ La 
Sentinelle  Gauloise  ” of  M.  Desca,  the  “ Guer- 
riers  Gaulois”  of  M.  Quinton,  the  “Fierte 
Gauloise”  of  M.  Vital  Cornu;  and  in  spite  of 
the  talent  of  these  artists,  we  find,  as  in  the 
rooms  above,  the  “gaulois”  idea  somewhat 
overworked.  It  becomes  monotonous.  We 
must  not  forget  the  bronze  statue  of  General 
Joubert,  intended  for  the  town  of  Bourg,  an 
energetic  and  stirring  work  by  M.  Aube. 

Genre  Sculpture. — As  in  painting,  so  in  sculp- 
ture, one  can  easily  remark  the  tendencies  of 
the  modern  school,  which  puts  aside  antique 
formulas  to  attack  resolutely  the  realities 
around  it.  One  may  say  that  in  this  branch  of 
art  the  revolution  is  already  partly  accom- 
plished, although  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
sculptor  than  for  the  painter  to  render  the 
realism  of  fact  with  due  regard  to  the  decora- 
tive principle  of  his  art.  A too  faithful  interpre- 
tation easily  borders  on  triviality,  and  that  is 
why  the  “ Jacques  Bonhomme  ” of  M.  Baffler, 
with  his  well-developed  muscles,  his  hard  and 
wrinkled  torso,  and  his  grimacing  head,  is  only 
a vulgar  and  disagreeable  study.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  “ .Teune  Mere”  of  M.  Chretien, 
whose  elegant  form  is  so  perfectly  modelled 
under  the  coarse  clothing  of  the  peasant.  The 
“Premiers  Pas”  of  M.  Henri  Pie  is  equally  a 
modem  subject,  graceful  and  well  treated. 
Lastly,  the  robust  blacksmith  of  M.  Gautherin, 
personifying  “ Le  Travail,”  is  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  knows  how  to  give  to  a leather  apron 
and  the  folds  of  a blouse  the  elegance  of  line 
indispensable  to  his  art. 

Among  the  genre  sculpture  we  must  class  the 
“ Moliere  Mourant”  of  M.  Allouard,  the  elegant 
“ Salome  ” of  M.  Schcenewerk,  the  “ Diane 
Chassereese  ” of  M.  Falgui&re,  a work  of  great 
talent,  but  of  which  the  posture  and  action  are 
too  exaggerated  to  please.  We  must  mention 
also  a delightful  statuette  in  ivory  by  M. 
Moreau  Vauthier,  “La  Peinture,”  heightened 
with  gold-work  and  precious  stones. 

We  terminate  this  rapid  review  by  the  series 
of  busts  and  medallions  which  always  occupy  a 
considerable  place  in  the  Salon.  Among  the 
first,  let  us  name  that  of  the  painter  Harpignies 
by  M.  Hiolle,  the  bust  of  M.  Antonin  Proust 
by  M.  Rodin,  who  also  exhibits  some  magnifi- 
cent medallions ; the  bust  of  M.  Coppee  by  M. 
Delaplanche  ; that  of  the  architect  Guirain  by 
M.  Thomas ; that  of  M.  Marmontel  by  M. 
Barrias  ; that  of  Simile  Augier  by  M.  Francesci, 
&c.  But  space  is  wanting,  and  we  must  con- 
clude by  noticing  the  admirable  medallion  com- 
memorative of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  M.  Chap- 
lain, of  which  we  hope  shortly  to  give  an  illus- 
tration. 

There  are  in  this  branch  of  art,  as  will  be 
gathered,  works  of  great  merit,  though  in  a 
lesser  number  than  last  year.  We  have  given 
above  our  idea  as  to  the  causes  of  this  momen- 
tary arrest  of  the  onward  movement  of  an  art 
which  is  nevertheless  very  remarkably  repre- 
sented at  the  Salon.  Yet  one  may  say  that  in 
spite  of  certain  deficiencies,  the  modern  school  of 
French  sculpture  continues  worthily  the  tradi- 
tions of  Pradier,  Rude,  and  David  d’ Angers,  and 
that  French  sculpture  is  still  the  sound  and 
robust  art  which  has  given  us  so  many  master- 
pieces, and  of  which  France  has  just  reason  to 
be  proud.  R.  B.  Fenwick. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— The  Lord  Mayor 
has  signified  his  intention  of  receiving  and 
entertaining  the  members  of  this  Association 
on  the  ocoasion  of  the  annual  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  London  at  the  end  of 
June. 


THE  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

PRIME  MOVERS. — I. 

Our  greatest  of  prime  movers,  the  steam  - 
engine,  and  its  modern  ally,  the  gas-engine,, 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  fairly  well 
represented  at  South  Kensington  ; but  the  same 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  their  predecessors  who 
utilise  the  natural  forces  of  wind  and  water, — 
water-wheels  and  wind- mills  being  almost 
entirely  absent.  This  is  probably  a case  of  the- 
“ survival  of  the  fittest,”  but  it  is  nevertheless 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  use  of  water-wheels,, 
turbines,  and  hydraulic  engines,  where  a good 
fall  or  pressure  of  water  is  attainable,  is  of' 
very  great  commercial  value,  unless  the  site  be- 
an isolated  one.  Windmills,  too,  may  be  made- 
extremely  useful  for  irrigation  and  drainage,, 
and  they  have  an  advantage  of  requiring  little 
or  no  skilled  attention. 

Returning  to  the  steam-engine:  during  recent 
years  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  engineers- 
appears  to  have  been  devoted  rather  to  simpli- 
fying and  perfecting  existing  types  than  to- 
venturing  on  fresh  and  unknown  lines ; this- 
may,  however,  in  a measure  be  attributed  to- 
the  severe  and  long-continued  trade  depression, 
under  which  the  country  has  suffered,  which; 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  money  manufac- 
turers can  afford  to  devote  to  experimental- 
purposes  to  a very  small  sum.  We  do  not,. 
however,  wish  it  to  be  understood  from  this 
remark  that  invention  with  reference  to  prime 
movers  has  been  at  a standstill.  The  chief 
departures  have  been  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  compound  system  in  steam-engines,, 
which,  in  addition  to  marine  and  stationary,  is 
now'  to  be  found  in  portable,  vertical,  and  loco- 
motive engines.  What  are  known  as  high-speed 
engines  have  also  been  considerably  deve- 
loped, and  although  they  may  be  held  to  be  as- 
yet  in  their  infancy,  the  value  of  some  of  them 
as  motors  for  certain  kinds  of  duty  has  been 
sufficiently  proved,  and  still  more  interesting-, 
results  may  be  looked  for.  Gas  engines,  too,  have 
much  advanced  and  come  largely  into  use,  and: 
for  small  powers, — say  up  to  8-h.p. — are,  without 
doubt,  very  valuable  as  motors.  They  are  also- 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  unlike  steam- 
engines  they  do  away  with  the  use  of  water  as 
a medium  for  developing  power,  and  are  one 
step  nearer  the  goal  that  engineering  science 
has  long  striven  for,  viz.,  development  of  the 
heat  contained  in  fuel  directly  into  useful  effect. 
Hot-air  or  caloric  engines  have  made  but  little- 
progress,  although  for  very  Bmall  powers  they- 
may  be  worked  with  economy. 

The  means  of  transmitting  power  from  the 
prime  movers  to  the  receivers  or  machines' 
driven  have  latterly  increased  considerably,, 
compressed  air,  water,  and  electricity  now 
being  added  to  the  older  methods  of  belts, 
ropes,  toothed  and  friction  gearing,  and  steam . 
Most  of  these,  but  not  all,  are  represented  in, 
the  Exhibition. 

Locomotive  engines  are  not  largely  repre- 
sented, as  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webb’s- 
compound,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  the- 
exhibits  are  confined  to  a contractor’s  locomo- 
tive, fitted  with  a new  form  of  valve  gear, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Manning  & Wardle,  of 
Leeds ; and  two  steam  tram  - car  engines  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Wilkinson  respec- 
tively, with  a small  double  bogie  locomotive- 
by  the  Fairlie  Engine  Co.,  Westminster. 

A large  horizontal  engine,  fitted  with: 
Wheelock  Patent  Expansion  Gear,  is  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Daniel  Adamson  & Co.,  of  Dukinfield^ 
near  Manchester.  The  main  frame  of  this  engine 
is  of  the  present  popular  girder  type,  which 
possesses  some  advantages, — notably  cheapneso- 
of  construction, — but  also  some  disadvantages) 
upon  which,  however,  we  need  not  enter  here. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  about  the 
engine  is  the  cut-off  gear,  which  possesses,  at 
any  rate,  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity.  The- 
working  parts  are  very  few,  and  one  eccentric 
works  both  the  main  steam  and  cut-off  valves.. 
The  chief  novelty  claimed  for  this  gear  is,  wa- 
believe,  the  suspension  of  the  valves  on  hardened 
steel  gudgeons  and  bushes ; consequently  the 
friction,  and,  therefore,  the  power  required  to. 
work  them,  are  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  valves  are  all  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the- 
cylinder,  and  effective  arrangements  are  thus- 
easily  made  for  relieving  them  of  water,  &c.  Thi& 
is  an  improvement  over  the  ordinary  plan  c£ 
placing  valves  above  and  below  the  cylinder,  as 
a leakage  may  be  taking  place  past  the  steam 
valves  and  into  the  exhaust  for  a considerable 
time  without  detection.  In  the  Wheelock. 
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•engine  this  is  rendered  practically  impossible 
^arranging  the  cut-off  valves  behind  the  main 
valves,  so  that,  when  they  are  open  to  the 
exhaust,  before  the  steam  can  pass  into  the 
pipe,  it  must  leak  past  both  the  cut-off  and  mam 
valve  faces. 

The  main  valves  are  worked  directly  from  the 
•eccentric  rod  by  levers  keyed  upon  the  valve 
spindles  and  the  cut-off  valves  by  a positive 
motion,  obtained  by  means  of  bell-crank  levers 
-and  a stirrup-link  attached  to  a lever  and  riding 
on  a loose  collar.  The  cut-off  valve  has  a 
concave  face  with  double  opening.  _ This  engine 
was  in  motion,  but  without  driving  anything, 
•which  is  a pity,  as  it  does  not  permit  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  action  of  expansion  gear  under 
suddenly  varying  loads  ; but  the  makers  inform 
ns  it  has  been  largely  tested  in  America,  and  in 
this  country,  for  driving  saw-mills,  rolling-mills, 
callendering,  &c.,  where  the  duty  is  intermittent 
and  very  severe,  and  that  it  w'ill  maintain  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed  under  all  ordinary 
conditions. 

Messrs.  John  Fowler  & Co.,  of  Leeds,  exhibit 
several  engines,  including  samples  of  their  com- 
pound semi-fixed  type.  This  class  of  engine 
has  come  largely  into  use  of  late,  and,  whether 
-used  as  a fixture  or  a portable,  presents  several 
advantages  not  found  in  high-pressure  engines 
of  the  ordinary  construction.  Chief  amongst 
these  is  its  economy  in  working : this  is  secured 
by  using  compound  or  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders,  the  steam  in  the  boiler  in  the  first 
instance  being  maintained  at  a high  pressure, 
-say  120  lb.  or  more  per  square  inch,  and  after 
being  used  in  the  high  - pressure  cylinder, 
it  is  expanded  down  to  a low  - working 
pressure  in  the  low  - pressure  cylinder. 
Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
automatic  expansion  gear,  which  in  some  cases 
is  of  complex  construction  and  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  is  done  away  with ; at  the  same  time 
great  steadiness  in  working  is  secured.  Messrs. 
Fowler’s  engines  combine  strength  and  sim- 
plicity of  design  with  excellent  workmanship. 
The  boiler  being  required  to  work  at  a high 
pressure  is  made  of  steel,  with  an  internal  fire- 
box of  Low  Moor  iron.  The  top  of  the  fire-box 
is  made  circular,  which,  while  adding  to  its 
strength,  prevents  the  accumulation  of  sedi- 
ment. We  noticed  that  the  boiler  was  extremely 
well  and  carefully  stayed,  an  example  that 
might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  some 
other  makers  we  could  mention,  as  in  high- 
pressure  boilers  of  this  construction  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a matter  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. In  utilising  these  engines  for  winding 
and  similar  purposes,  Messrs.  Fowler  bolt  the 
bed- plate  on  to  a wrought- iron  tank,  which 
being  sunk  in  the  ground  the  necessity  of 
expensive  foundation  is  avoided.  In  feeding 
the  boiler  a separate  donkey  - pump,  in  con- 
junction with  an  injector,  is  used,  instead  of  an 
ordinary  feed-pump  worked  by  the  engine;  the 
action  of  the  engine  in  winding  being  inter- 
mittent, a more  regular  supply  of  water  to  the 
boiler  can  thus  be  secured.  The  winding  drums 
and  gearing  are  of  steel,  combining,  as  far  as 
possible,  strength  with  lightnesB. 

An  automatic  expansive  horizontal  steam- 
engine  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Ogden,  Ashton  - 
under-Lyne  (Ogden  & Livesey’s  patent),  which 
presents  some  features  of  novelty,  notably  in 
the  construction  of  the  cylinder.  This  consists 
of  a pipe  with  flanges  in  lieu  of  a cylinder  of 
the  ordinary  shape.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
this  arrangement  are  that  the  expansion  and 
contraction  are  uniform ; that  cylinders  may  be 
renewed  very  cheaply,  the  same  valves  and 
boxes  being  used  again,  and  another,  which  we 
should  consider  a very  dubious  advantage,  viz., 
that  the  cylinder  waste-water  taps  are  done 
away  with,  that  duty  being  performed  by  the 
exhaust  ports.  Corliss  valve  gear  is  used.  This 
engine  has  some  good  points  in  design,  but 
instead  of  the  cylinder  being  bolted  to  the  end 
of  the  bed-plate  we  much  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  plan, — still  adhered  to  by  some  lead- 
ing firms,— of  an  extended  bed-plate  with  the 
cylinder  resting  on  it.  For  small  powers,  a 
cylinder  bolted  on  may  pass,  but  for  large 
powers  we  certainly, — to  say  the  least, — fail  to 
see  any  tangible  advantages  in  the  plan. 

Messrs.  J . T.  Marshall  & Co.,  Limited,  Not- 
tingham, show  a compound  undertype  semi- 
fixed engine.  The  engine  is  mounted  on 
steel  girders,  and  the  crank-shaft,  plummer- 
blocks,  and  ash-pit,  on  which  the  fire-box  rests, 
are  in  one  casting.  The  piston-rod  guides  work 
in  circular  guide-boxes,  and  the  governor  is  of 
the  crossed-arm  loaded  type.  The  engine  is 


neatly  designed  and  made,  but  presents  no 
special  feature  of  novelty. 

A considerable  number  of  other  under-type 
engines  are  exhibited,  but  there  exists  between 
these  such  a remarkable  family  likeness  that, 
having  already  described  that  of  Messrs.  John 
Fowler  & Co.,  it  may  be  considered  a good  re- 
presentative of  the  whole. 

The  largest  engine  in  the  Exhibition  is  that 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hicks,  Hargraves,  & Co., 
of  Bolton.  It  is  of  the  Corliss  type  and  fitted 
with  Inglis’s  valve  gear,  and  indicates  some 
150  h.p.  at  60  lb.  pressure.  The  cylinder  is 
20  in.  diameter  by  4 ft.  stroke,  is  steam-jacketed, 
and  built  up  with  separate  valve-chests.  For 
driving,  rope  gear  is  employed,  the  fly-wheel 
being  grooved  for  that  purpose  ; the  running 
of  this  engine  is  remarkably  steady,  and  its 
general  design  is  good,  combining  as  it  does 
strength  with  simplicity.  In  the  same  stand  is 
are  automatic  barring  engine  for  starting  large 
engines  when  they  stop  near  the  dead  centre  : 
hitherto  this  has  in  most  cases  been  done  by 
hand,  and  is  found  very  hard  work.  It  wonld 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  action  of  this  engine 
without  drawings ; but,  we  may  say  briefly,  it 
is  fitted  with  a worm-wheel  which  gears  into  a 
toothed  wheel  attached  to  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
large  engine,  and  is  so  arranged  that  when  it 
has  set  the  large  engine  in  motion,  it  im- 
mediately disengages  or  throws  itself  out  of 
gear.  The  chief  novelty  of  the  engine  is  that 
both  the  falling  in  and  out  of  gear  movements 
are  automatic,  and  the  makers  claim  that  theirs 
was  the  first  engine  made  for  this  purpose  in 
which  the  driving  parts  are  arranged  to  throw 
out  of  gear  by  the  starting  of  the  main  engine. 

The  electric  light  machinery  is  driven  chiefly 
by  under-type  compound  horizontal  engines, 
fitted  with  automatic  cut- off  gear,  and  loco- 
motive boilers,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Davey, 
Paxman,  & Co.,  of  Colchester.  As  these  are 
the  same  as  those  used  at  the  Health  Exhibition, 
further  description  will  be  unnecessary.  We 
noticed  the  boilers  and  pipes  were  covered  by 
what  was  apparently  a very  excellent  non- 
conducting composition  for  the  prevention  of 
radiation  and  the  condensation  of  the  steam  in 
the  pipes.  A novelty  in  the  way  of  automatic 
steam  cut-offs  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  & Reed,  of  Holloway.  In  this  engine 
the  ordinary  steam-chest,  slide  valves,  and  rods, 
are  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  steam 
enters  directly  on  to  the  piston,  and  is  acted  on 
at  either  end  of  the  cylinder  by  the  cut-off 
gear.  By  this  arrangement  the  full  boiler 
pressure  is  admitted  at  once  to  either  end  of 
the  cylinder.  In  conjunction  with  this  gear  is 
used  a sensitive  form  of  governor,  in  which 
worm-gearing  is  employed  altogether.  The 
engine  possesses  several  features  of  interest, 
the  development  of  which  we  shall  look  forward 
to  with  expectation. 

Amongst  high-speed  engines,  the  Armington- 
Sims  engine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Greenwood  & 
Batley,  of  Leeds,  attracted  our  attention,  being 
of  a type  not  usually  utilised  for  high  speeds, 
viz.,  the  horizontal.  In  constructing  high-speed 
engines  after  this  fashion,  the  makers  have 
evidently  borne  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
counteracting  the  increased  wear  and  tear, 
vibration,  &c.,  consequent  on  the  high  speed  of 
running  by  combining  in  its  construction,  in- 
creased strength  in  the  framework,  larger  area 
of  bearings,  and  the  best  quality  of  workman- 
ship and  materials.  The  automatic  cut-off  is 
attached  directly  to  the  valve-rod,  and  varies 
the  point  of  cut-off  from  the  commencement  to 
seven-tenths  of  the  stroke  without  changing  the 
lead.  The  makers  claim  that  the  variation  in 
speed  from  an  extremely  light  load  to  the  full 
power  of  the  engine  does  not  exceed  two  per 
cent.  If  this  result  can  be  verified  in  practice 
when  driving  difficult  machinery, — such  as  saw- 
mills,— it  will  speak  well  for  the  engine,  it  being 
a result  rarely  if  ever  attained.  An  engine  of 
this  typo,  with  a cylinder  65  diameter  by  8-in. 
stroke,  is  speeded  to  make  350  revolutions  per 
minute,  or  a piston  speed  of  460  ft.  per  minute. 
These  engines  should  be  of  service  for  electric 
lighting,  ventilating,  &c.,  purposes,  where  high 
speeds,  without  intermediate  gear,  are  essential. 

A somewhat  remarkable  novelty  in  the  way 
of  high-speed  engines  is  the  “ Tower  Spherical,” 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hernan  & Fronde,  Newton 
Heath  Ironworks,  Manchester.  To  clearly  under- 
stand the  mechanism  and  action  of  this  engine,  a 
long  description  and  drawings  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  even  with  these  its  working  would  not 
be  by  any  means  easy  to  comprehend, — in  fact,  it 
may  be  almost  called  a mechanical  puzzle.  We 
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may  say,  however,  that  it  consists  “ of  a system  i 
of  parts  contained  within  a sphere,  and  so  ■ 
united  as  to  enable  them  under  the  action  of 
steam  pressure  to  impart  rotary  motion  to  a ; 
shaft.”  It  is  said  the  idea  of  its  construction  i 
occurred  to  the  inventor  through  watching  the  i 
relative  motions  of  the  three  parts  composing 
a universal  joint,  and  these  motions  of  the 
engine  may  be  said  to  be  founded  strictly  on 
geometrical  principles.  In  all  high  - speed 
engines  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  the 
matter  of  lubrication.  In  the  engine  under 
notice,  this  has  been  got  over  with  much  inge- 
nuity. A chamber  in  the  bed-plate  contains 
the  lubricant,  in  which  is  immersed  a small 
plunger  pump.  The  plunger  is  raised  by  a slow  i 
and  intermittent  ratchet  motion  from  the  main 
shaft,  and  in  its  downward  stroke  is  driven  by  , 
a worm  on  the  shaft,  causing  it  to  descend  : 
promptly.  By  this  means  a definite  small 
quantity  of  lubricant  is  injected  at  adjustable  : 
regular  intervals  with  perfect  certainty;  and, 
being  supplied  by  the  quick  stroke  of  the  : 
plunger,  it  is  made  to  enter  all  the  oil  passages,  : 
instead  of  being  absorbed  by  one  only. 

These  engines  have  been  tried  for  many  > 
months  under  varying  and  trying  conditions,  i 
and  with  remarkable  results,  the  working  parts 
which  we  inspected  presenting  no  signs  of 
wear.  An  engine,  7 in.  diameter,  is  speeded 
to  make  650  revolutions,  and  for  electric  lighting 
and  other  purposes  where  a self-contained  high- 
speed engine  is  required,  we  predict  a prosperous 
future  for  the  “Tower  Spherical.” 

Messrs.  Davey,  Paxman,  & Co.,  of  Colchester, 
exhibit  a single-acting  compound  quick-speed 
engine  for  driving  dynamos  directfrom  the  crank- 
shaft, also  a double-acting  compound  vertical 
engine  for  driving  dynamos  by  means  of  gearing. 

Messrs.  D.  & W.  Robertson,  London,  show  a 
small  horizontal  engine  with  suspended  governor. 
As  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
arrangement  we  are  not  at  present  quite  clear. 

Messrs.  Galloway,  of  Manchester,  have  two 
large  engines  driving  the  machinery  in  con- 
nexion with  a number  ' of  Lancashire  boilers, 
fitted  with  Galloway  cross  tubes.  These  boilers 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  builders  and 
saw-mill  owners,  as  nothing  can  be  better  for 
driving  woodworking  machinery,  for,  being  pro- 
vided with  ample  fire-grate  surface,  they  may 
be  utilised  for  burning  all  kinds  of  waste  wood ; 
they  are  also  easily  cleaned,  repaired,  and 
managed.  By  the  use  of  the  cross-tubes  the 
heating  surface  is  increased  and  the  circulation 
of  the  water  improved.  In  Messrs.  Galloway’s 
boilers  the  tubes  are  fixed  so  that  they  are 
nearer  together  at  their  lower  than  their  upper 
ends  : the  strength  of  the  back  flue  is  thus  con- 
siderably increased.  The  compound  horizontal 
engine  which  was  used  for  driving  the  machinery 
at  the  Health  Exhibition  has  similar  employ- 
ment now,  and  we  certainly  prefer  its  general 
arrangement  to  the  new  engine  recently  erected. 

At  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Durham,  Churchill, 
& Co.,  London,  we  noticed  some  practical-looking 
piston-ring  packing.  The  makers  claim  that  by 
its  use  a free  yet  steam-tight  piston  is  obtained. 
It  has  a direct  vertical  and  horizontal  thrust, 
with  neither  thrust  dependent  on  the  other. 
This  result  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
one  spiral  spring,  or  a series  of  compound 
springs.  The  compound  spring  is  made  out  of 
a single  rod,  and  is  without  sharp  bearing 
points,  these  being  flat  vertically,  and  curved 
horizontally  to  the  same  radius  as  the  inside  of 
the  piston  rings.  As  a rule  we  object  to  the 
use  of  spiral  springs  when  there  is  great  varia- 
tion in  temperature  or  any  constant  and  severe 
strains  on  them,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
the  first  case  the  nature  of  the  steel  becomes 
altered,  and  they  are  liable  to  breakage,  and  in 
the  second  they  become  weakened  and  ineffec- 
tive. The  makers  assert  that  for  piston-rings 
they  have  stood  all  ordinary  tests. 

Messrs.  Cochran  & Co.,  of  Birkenhead,  show 
one  of  their  vertical  steam  boilers,  arranged 
wirh  horizontal  flue  tubes  ; part  of  the  shelf  is 
cut  away  at  each  side  of  the  boiler  above  the 
fire-box,  and  tubes  are  fitted  across.  The  space 
between  the  tube-plate  and  the  shelf  of  the 
boiler  forms  the  combustion  chamber  on  the 
one  side  and  the  smoke-box  on  the  other ; doors 
are  fitted  to  both  sides  of  the  tube-platos,  that 
on  the  combustion  side  being  lined  with  fire 
brick.  By  this  arrangement  the  tubes  may  be 
more  easily  cleaned  and  repaired  than  is  the  case 
with  the  vertical  multitubular  form,  and  the 
boiler  altogether  must  be  pronounced  a decided 
improvement  on  these,  and  can  be  recommended 
for  small  powers  and  where  space  is  an  object. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  PALM  * 

NOTES  ON  RECUERING  FORMS  IN  HISTORIC 
ORNAMENT. 

The  early  German  School,  which  we  should 
jail  Byzantine  rather  than  Romanesque  (the 
atter  having  become  by  usage  identified  with 
;he  decaying  school  of  Rome)  arose  under 
Charlemagne,  the  influence  coming  chiefly  from 
Ravenna  and  Venice,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  had 
1 1 church  built  obviously  founded  on  St.  Sophia. 
)■  It  was  in  Byzantium  that  the  ancient  art  of 
teasting  in  bronze  was  remembered ; the  fine  lion 
Ebf  Brunswick,  of  the  tenth  century  apparently, 
was  removed  from  Constantinople  by  Henry  the 
nLion,  and  two  of  the  series  of  great  bronze  doors 
which  led  up  to  those  of  Ghiberti  were  brought  to 
Italy.  At  Hildesheim  are  probably  the  earliest 
lof  these  bronze  gates  made  outside  the  Eastern 
[lEmpire.  They  were  made  by  Bishop  Bern- 
award  after  he  had  returned  from  Italy  in  the 
i&uite  of  the  Emperor  Otho;  these  doors  bear 
'.jlarge  knockers,  a ring  depending  from  the  jaws 

* See  p.  722,  ante. 


of  a lion,  finely  modelled  in  an  Eastern  manner. 
On  the  choir-screen  of  the  same  church  we  have 
niches  covered  with  channelled  domes  of  the 
Byzantine  type ; and  the  spandrels  are  filled 
with  affronted  birds  with  intertwined  necks. 

The  next  bronze  doors  we  find  at  Augsburg, 
1070;  these  are  not  so  tine,  but  the  designs  are 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  five  or  six  of  the 
panels  being  charged  with  lions,  centaurs,  and 
the  lion  and  calf. 

In  Apulia  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  was 
a school  of  art  of  which  the  Pisan  is  an  offshoot 
(Niccolo  Pisano  was  probably  born  at  Amalfi)  ; 
here  at  Troja  and  Trani  are  some  very  fine 
gates  by  Barisannus  1150-79. 

Bonnanno’s  doors  at  Pisa  follow  in  1180 ; the 
bottom  panels  have  a row  of  symmetrically- 
placed  palms.  Both  Barisannus,  of  Trani,  and 
Bonnano,  cast  gates  for  the  cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale, in  Sicily. 

I shall  not  dwell  on  the  V enetian  school,  as 
its  Saracenic  character  has  been  sufficiently 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  Florence  and 
other  Italian  cities  it  will  be  found  that  the 
germinating  principle  is  Eastern,  but  just  as 


the  perfected  Greek  lost  almost  all  traces  of  its 
origin,  so  it  is  with  the  great  matured  schools 
over  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  most  highly  developed  art  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  probably  that  of  Sicily ; and  it  iB 
at  the  same  time  the  most  evidently  Eastern, — 
here  the  mosaics  burst  forth  in  sunset  splendour, 
and  in  them  we  find  beasts,  birds,  and  palms 
wrought  to  an  immense  scale. 

At  Monreale  in  mosaic  we  find,  as  far  as  I 
know,  for  the  first  time,  the  bird  and  tree  re- 
duced to  that  more  conventional  form  in  which 
it  spread  to  France  and  England,  principally  in 
encaustic  tiles  (these  being,  as  has  been  well' 
pointed  out  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  amply  sub- 
stantiated by  the  form  of  some  of  the  patterns, 
of  our  Western  substitute'for  mosaic).  (See  figs.. 
6,  7,  and  8.) 

In  Jacquemart’s  “ History  of  Furniture  ”* 
there  is  illustrated  a magnificent  coronation 
robe  now  at  Vienna;  this  bears  an  immense- 
and  truly  Assyrian  hom,  and  on  either  hand 
fierce  conventionalised  lions  tear  prostrate 
camels.  This  work  bears  the  inscription  (in 
Arabic),  “ Made  in  the  happy  city  of  Palermo 
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....  in  the  year  1181  of  the  era  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  the  Messiah.” 

About  this  time,  the  palm  finally  stiffened 
into  that  form  which  became  the  ornamental 
foliage  of  Gothic  Europe  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  which  with  us  was  the  origin  of 
the Early  English  ” trilobed  form  : this  is 
■exactly  parallel  to  the  Greek  anthemium,  on 
which,  perhaps,  it  is  partly  based,  both  varieties 
being  found  on  the  baptistery  doorway  at  Pisa. 
(See  figs.  9,  10,  11,  and  12.) 

Sicily  under  the  Normans,  Venice,  and  Spain 
-transmitted  the  Eastern  influence,  and  this  was 
'Supplemented  by  the  long  residence  of  the 
'Crusaders  in  Syria.  It  was  probably  in  Sicily 
that  the  Byzantine  style  took  that  last  imper- 
ceptible step  which  entitles  it  to  be  called 
Gothic,  and  in  the  fully-developed  and  magni- 
ficent variety  of  Gothic  to  be  found  there  the 
features  can  be  traced  back  to  Syria,  where  five 
•or  six  centuries  before  the  column  became  a 
colonnette:  the  cornice  was  Iransformed  into 
corbel  table,  or  string  ; and  the  pilaster  became 
,-a  buttress  strip. 

In  France  the  Roman  tradition  lingered  long, 
influenced  by  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. In  the  north-west  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
it  had  not  been  modified  by  the  same  influence, 
the  art  was  Scandinavian, — a primitive  offshoot 
rfrom  the  East.  Aquitaine  was  the  centre  from 
which  radiated  the  new  thought.  At  Limoges, 
in  the  tenth  century,  a commercial  colony  was 
founded  from  Venice,  and  at  Perigueux  the 
domed  church  of  St.  Front  was  built  in  imita- 
tion of  St.  Mark’s,  and  other  works  Viollet-le- 
Duc  says, — “ Ont  recju  leur  influence  directe  de 
l’Orient.”  At  Perigueux  also,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  built  a fine  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a conical  spire,  copied  probably 
-from  the  ancient  campanile  of  St.  Mark’s ; this 
spire,  like  many  that  followed  it,  is  scaled 
exactly  like  the  curious  structure  at  Baghdad, 
called  the  Tomb  of  Ezekiel  (figured  in  Texier 
and  Pullan’s  ‘‘Byzantine  Art”).  It  will  be 
'Sufficient  to  draw  one  of  the  Syrian  tombs  (fig. 
13)  to  point  out  the  source  whence  came  the 
Italian  campanile  aud  the  French  spire.  These 
tombs  of  Syria  (see  De  Vogue)  are  themselves 
a continuation  of  the  tradition  which  built  the 
pyramid-tombs  of  Mausolus  and  others. 

For  central  type  of  tho  Byzantine  churches 
of  France,  let  us  take  Arles  and  St.  Gilles, 


especially  tho  western  portals,  of  which  I have 
photographs  before  me.  The  columns  are 
“ diminished,”  and  stand  on  lions.  The  acanthus- 
leaved  capitals  are  of  the  crisp  Syrian  type,  and 
have  enormous  cushion  abaci, — all  sure  signs  of 
their  origin. 

With  us,  as  I have  shown  above,  the  palm 
developed  into  the  Early  English  foliage ; we 
find  it  while  yet  plainly  the  palm  universal  in 
the  twelfth  century.  On  the  font  at  East 
Meon  (1100)  we  find  this  form  with  the  birds  on 
either  hand,  but  at  Winchester  (1110)  the  cross 
takes  the  place  of  the  heathen  tree  of  life 
(fig.  14). 

A font  in  Berkin  Church,  Yorkshire,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a series  of  panels,  in  most  of  which 
are  lions  devouring  other  beasts.  At  Exeter 
we  find  another  instance,  also  the  birds  and  an 
elephant;  and  in  a late  wall-painting  in  the 
Chapter  Douse  at  Westminster  are  two  other 
Eastern  animals.  They  are  affronted  with  a 
tree  between,  and  in  black  letter  is  written 
Brontchary : feamcyl. 

To  make  an  end  : if  we  trace  up  any  of  the 
lesser  arts  we  shall  be  directly  led  to  the  East. 
The  finest  pottery  made  in  Europe  was  the 
Spanish  copper  lustre,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Arabs  from  Persia. 

Mediaeval  ivories  are  derived  from  the  Nine- 
vites  through  the  Greeks. 

The  enamels  of  Limoges,  which  were,  I sup- 
pose, introduced  by  the  Venetians  of  the  eleventh 
century,  are  of  Byzantine  and  Oriental  origin, 
as  is  also  the  art  of  the  gem-engraver  and  lapi- 
dary. 

Every  tissue  and  Btuff,  from  cloth  of  gold  to 
printed  cotton,  is  from  the  same  source  ; some 
directly  from  Persia,  and  others  through 
India. 

I would  say  that  I have  not  endeavoured  to 
show  that  we  owe  our  arts  to  Asia  in  that  its 
civilisation  was  before  that  of  Europe;  but 
rather  as  the  perennial  source  from  whence  our 
ideas  have  come,  as  well  in  design  as  in  language 
and  mythology ; and  I have  made  an  essay 
towards  a theory  of  coherence  in  the  history  of 
art  in  attempting  to  show  that  there  have  been 
in  the  main  but  two  great  cycles  of  Western 
art.  The  first,  in  its  germ  Assyrian,  and  in  its 
perfection  Greek  ; the  second,  commencing  as 
Persian,  and  culminating  in  Gothic. 

W.  R.  Lethaby. 
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DESIGN  FOR  ADMIRALTY  AND  WAR 
OFFICE. 

nHIS  is  a perspective  view  in  one  of  t] 
courtyards  as  it  would  have  appeared 
the  design  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin  whi. 
was  submitted  in  competition  for  the  Ne 
Admiralty  and  War  Offices,  had  the  design  be. 
•earned  out.  The  present  drawing,  of  cours 
was  not  submitted  in  the  first  competition,  fro 
which  perspectives  were  excluded,  but  like  sou 
others  we  have  published  and  shall  publish,  h 
•been  made  since  to  the  author’s  intentions. 

ihe  illustration  is  reproduced  from  t 
•water-colour  drawing  now  in  the  architectur 
room  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEM 

JT.8  give.  "reek  illustrations  of  t\ 
ot  the  most  prominent  and  most  able  piec 
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My  intention  in  the  ‘ Dancing  Girl  ’ was  to 
give  the  feeling  of  perfect  rest  after  (supposed) 
vigorous  exertion ; the  unconscious  abandon- 
ment and  grace  of  a supple  figure.  ‘Spartan’ 
would  account  for  the  nude  treatment,  for,  as 
you  know,  in  the  Lycurgan  age  the  youths  and 
maidens  contested  in  the  games  nude  ; running, 
dancing,  &c.  In  short,  my  aim  may  be  summed 
up  by  ‘ purity  and  grace  ’ ” : the  idea  of  repose 
after  healthy  athletic  exercise  being  sensibly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
“ dancing  girl  reposing,”  of  which  we  have  had 
so  many  examples. 

We  asked  Mr.  Lawson  for  his  reason  for  the 
differentiation  of  -‘  Spartan”  in  the  title  of  the 
work,  which  he  gives  as  above.  But  in  sculpture 
there  is  of  course  much  more  scope  for  the 
logical  employment  of  the  nude  figure  than  in 
painting,  because  the  form  of  art  is  much  more 
abstract  and  ideal,  and  less  imitative,  than 
painting.  Thus  in  Mr.  Mullins’s  clever  and 
expressive  work,  the  object  is  to  give  the 
abstract  idea  of  a certain  type  of  human 
character.  Dress  would  remove  it  fiom  this 
abstract  character,  and  fix  it  to  a certain  epoch 
and  locality,  which  is  exactly  what  is  not 
wanted.  Of  course  also  the  expressiveness  of 
the  actual  figure,  and  the  interest  of  modelling 
it,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  modelling  mere 
coverings.  After  the  nonsenee  that  has  recently 
been  written  on  the  subject,  a word  or  two  on 
the  point  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
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We  should  add  that  Mr.  Mullins  is  anxious 
to  have  it  understood  that  his  figure  is  designed 
to  be  seen  all  round,  and  is  not  advantageously 
seen  in  its  present  position  against  the  wall  oi 
the  Gallery  at  tho  Academy. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY,  ALFRICK, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

This  little  church,  by  no  means  without 
interest,  having  fallen  into  a very  dilapidated 
condition,  required  considerable  repairs  in  order 
to  preserve  it. 

The  western  portion  of  tho  nave  is  Norman, 
aud  retains  its  original  windows,  and  will  remain 
unaltered. 

The  north  wall  further  west  was  in  an  unsafe 
condition,  being  much  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  has  been  frequently  buttressed  up,  and  a 
portion  of  this  is  being  removed  for  the  new 
transept  and  vestry. 

The  general  works  include  the  removal  of  the 
plaster  ceilings,  bringing  to  light  the  original 
oak  trussed  roofs;  the  junction  of  the  chancel 
and  nave  being  marked  by  a half-timbered  screen 
forming  a chancel  arch,  and  characteristic  of 
Worcestershire  work;  in  addition  to  which  will 
be  an  oak  chancel  screen,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  original,  and  was  found  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  high  pews. 

The  space  under  the  turret  is  being  thrown 
into  the  church,  and  the  upper  portion  en- 
closed with  an  oak-screen  to  form  a ringing- 
chamber. 

The  church  will  be  heated  with  hot-air  by  Mr. 
Constantine,  of  Manchester;  the  general  con- 
tractor being  Mr.  J.  Inwood,  of  Malvern;  and 
the  architect  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  of  Westminster. 


WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

In  preparing  this  design  for  refronting  West- 
771  inster  Hall  in  contradistinction  to  restoring 
(?)  the  grand  old  piece  of  national  architecture, 
the  author’s  chief  aim  has  been  to  produce 
something  to  harmonise  with  the  work  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  at  the  same  time  to  fill  up  the 
hiatus  which  intervenes  between  St.  Stephen’s 
Hall  and  New  Palace  Yard. 

The  present  aspect  of  this  portion  of  the 
building  is  disgraceful,  and  the  scheme  here- 
with illustrated  (by  raising  the  parapet  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hall  to  a considerable  height, 
finishing  it  with  enriohed  open  panelling,  the 
centre  portion  in  each  bay  giving  light  to  the 
interior,  if  required,  in  lieu  of  the  hideous 
dormers  now  obtruding  on  the  roof)  would  add 
the  necessary  dignity  to  the  old  Hall,  in  which 
it  will  still  be  deficient  if  the  contemplated 
works  arc  carried  out. 

By  entirely  removing  the  huge  and  worse  than 
useless  buttresses  (for  they  do  not  help  to  support 
the  roof  timbers)  and  by  substituting  others  of 
less  projection  and  double  in  number  (cor- 
responding to  the  roof  trusses  inside),  and  by 
erecting  the  pinnacles  to  the  height  shown ; the 
Ilall  would  by  such  7neans  be  incorporated  in 
the  general  design  of  the  new  palace. 

Even  supposing  that  the  remains  were  ample 
to  the  purpose  of  erecting  similar  buildings  to 
those  which  once  stood  here,  the  question  would 
arise, — “ Is  it  desirable  that  such  should  be 
re-erected,  and  (by  standing  at  the  salient 
point  of  interest)  catch  the  eye,  to  the  utter 
detriment  of  that  uniformity  which  a new  front 
would  at  once  and  for  ever  realise  P ” 

One  of  the  best  views,  if  not  the  grandest  view, 
of  the  New  Palace  is  obtained  from  a standpoint 
near  the  fountain.  Any  unbiassed  person 
taking  up  this  position  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  elevation  between  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  and 
New  Palace-yard  is  extremely  mean  and  undig- 
nified, and  the  erections  to  be  added  thereto 
will  tend  to  increase  this  effect.  At  present 
there  are  only  the  massive  buttresses,  but  when 
the  cloisters  are  introduced  the  result  will  be  to 
dwarf  the  Hall  still  more. 

The  restoration  mania  is  now,  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped,  nearly  carried  to  its  utmost 
limits.  If  such  notions  of  preservation  had 
entered  the  heads  of  our  ancestors,  we  should 
have  had  little  if  any  change  of  style.  Repair- 
ing a twelfth-century  building  in  the  fourteenth 
would  have  resulted  in  dead  twelfth-century 
instead  of  the  then  living  style. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  destruction  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Abbey  opposite.  Henry  VII.  and  Sir  Reginald 
Bray  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  it  to  make  way 
for  the  sumptuous  resting-place  of  the  foi’mer. 
Many  other  cases  might  be  referred  to  where 
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the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  the  times, 
rising  above  all  misapplied  sentiment  (if  any 
existed),  led  to  new  features  and  forms  of  archi- 
tectural development. 

The  original  idea  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  to 
enclose  New  Palace  Yard  is,  like  all  his  schemes, 
grand  enough,  and  worthy  his  genius  ; but  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  by  hiding  the  old  Hall 
from  the  public,  it  would  not  be  so  satisfactory 
as  retaining  the  open  space,  especially  as  the 
clock  tower  could  not  then  be  seen  to  such 
advantage  as  it  is  at  present. 

Edward  A.  Heffer. 

P.S. — Much  more  might  be  said  on  this 
burning  architectural  question  of  the  hour. 
For  instance,  the  unfortunate  low  level  of 
Westminster  Hall  floor  will  be  more  apparent 
when  the  intended  building  is  projected  towards 
St.  Margaret-street.  The  difference  in  the 
I levels  of  the  Hall  and  street  will  then  be 
i measured  by  the  eye,  and  the  result  will  be 
I anything  but  satisfactory. 

*#*  We  give  Mr.  Heffer’s  design  as  an  inte- 
resting and  clever  suggestion,  conceived  in  a 
true  architectural  spirit,  and  therefore  worth 
publication  at  a time  when  the  subject  is  being 
■discussed ; not  as  necessarily  endorsing  it,  or 
recommending  its  adoption.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  correct  in  his  surmise  that  the 
.old  flying  buttresses  do  not  in  reality  play  any 
part  in  supporting  the  roof ; and  in  regard  to 
tlie  general  idea,  there  is  no  question  that  an 
architect  of  the  late  Medieval  period,  if  he  had 
found  the  decayed  buttresses  left  on  his  hands, 
and  thought  that  he  could  do  something  better 
,and  more  suitable  himself,  would  have  cut  them 
iaway  without  thinking  twice  about  it;  and 
) those  who  do  not  recognise  that  know  nothing 
'really  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  architects 
whose  works  they  profess  to  reverence. — Ed. 


j DOUBLE  PISCINA,  MERTON  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL,  OXFORD. 

[ The  beautiful  double  piscina  stands  at  the 
'end  of  the  south  transept  of  Merton  College 
(Chapel,  and  is  of  the  same  period  (late  thir- 
teenth century)  and  style  of  workmanship  as 
(the  sedilia  in  the  chancel.  The  drawing  from 
[which  the  illustration  is  reproduced  is  one  of  a 
set  for  which  its  author,  Mr.  H.  D.  Walton,  was 
awarded  the  Architectural  Association  Travel- 
ling Studentship  for  this  year. 


THE  HOTEL  MflTROPOLE. 

' This  vast  hotel  opens  for  the  reception  of 
Visitors  on  Monday  next.  The  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  building  are  such  as  to  demand 
Some  description  at  our  hands.  While  there  is 
pi  great  deal  of  good  work  to  be  seen  in  the  in- 
ferior, and  while  the  sanitary  andotherutilitarian 
arrangements  appear  to  be  well  calculated  to 
jmsure  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  guests 
,.nd  the  easy  and  smooth  working  of  what  may 
>ie  called  the  administrative  service  of  the 

istablishment,  we  greatly  regret  that  externally 
he  building  is  not,  architecturally  speaking, 
Jjiore  worthy  of  its  site.  We  certainly  cannot 
igree  with  the  encomium  of  one  of  the  daily 
japers, — that  the  design  of  the  elevation  is 
i imposing ; ” it  is  anything  but  that.  Making 
[ill  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
architects  of  such  vast  hotels, — for  the  neces- 
ity  of  piercing  the  facade  with  a countless 
[lumber  of  windows,  and  for  the  necessity, 
J’om  a commercial  point  of  view,  of  utilising 
t very  valuable  site  to  an  extent  which  would 
£3  incompatible  with  any  material  setting-back 
portions  of  the  building, — making  allowance, 
ue  say,  for  all  this,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
iiother  great  architectural  opportunity  has  been 
st.  The  design  as  a whole  is  common-place 
Jid  the  detail  coarse,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mlptured  spandrels  over  the  principal  entrance 
>]  Northumberland-avenue,  which  have  been 
.r.ecuted  by  Mr.H.  H.  Armstead,  R.  A., and  which 
allegorically  represent  “ London.”  On  the  one 
■ile  is  a female  figure  with  a shield  containing 
e City  Arms,  with  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  the 
gickground,  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  a 
■fure  of  “Father  Thames,”  with  shipping  and 
)'.e  Tower  of  London  in  the  rear. 
nSome  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  two 
ars  ago*  we  called  attention  to  the  sham  legis- 


* See  Builder,  May  19,  1833,  p.  630. 


lation  which  was  supposed  to  give  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  the  power  to  veto 
any  designs  for  proposed  buildings  in  North- 
umberland Avenue.  At  that  time  Sir  James 
McGarel-Hogg,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  reply  to  a question  put  by  Mr. 
Story-Maskelyne,  that  “the  design  for  the 
H6tel  Metropole  was  submitted  to  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  as  required  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  after  due  consideration  the 
Board  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  the 
tenant  to  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  alte- 
rations suggested  by  the  Institute,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  plans  * for  the 
building  had  already  been  amended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board’s 
Architect,  who  was  himself  then  a member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institute.”  This  reply 
seemed  to  us  at  the  time  to  show  (as  we  then 
remarked)  such  an  extreme  disregard  for  the 
requirements  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  we 
turned  to  the  statute,!  where  we  found  the 
following  words,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  us, 
gave  the  Institute  no  power  to  interfere  at 
afl  : — “ The  architectural  elevations  of  all  build- 
ings to  be  erected  under  this  Act  ....  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  Board  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  previous  to  the  commencement  of  any 
such  buildings.”  The  italics  are  our  own,  and  the 
clause  was  shown  to  be  a mere  farce  by  the 
answer  given  to  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
at  a subsequent  sitting  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. J Sir  James  McGarel-Hogg  admitted 
that  the  Board  had  received  a letter  from  the 
Institute  stating  that  “in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  the  design  of  the  building,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  ground-story,  is  un- 
worthy of  its  intended  position,  and  that  the 
said  design  should  be  considerably  modified 
before  approval  be  given  to  it  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works”;  but  he  contended 
that  the  JBoard  had  not  evaded  the  conditions 
imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Story-Maskelyne.  “The  wording  of  the 
Act,”  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  went  on  to 
say,  “ was  intended  to  convey  no  more  than 
the  suggestion  of  friendly  consultation  between 
the  Board  and  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
without  binding  the  Board  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Council.”  Without  stopping  to 
question  the  correctness  of  Sir  J.  McGarel-Hogg’s 
interpretation  of  the  intentions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture (which  is  certainly  open  to  question),  we 
hope  that  if  in  future  our  legislators  are  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  insist  on  some  provision 
for  ensuring  tolerable  buildings  in  prominent 
positions,  they  will  profit  by  the  lesson  of  the 
present  fiasco  and  make  the  provision  a reality 
and  not  a sham.  We  have  recurred  to  this 
subject  at  some  length  because  we  feel  that  the 
lesson  which  it  unfolds  is  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  But  we  now  pass  on  to  speak 
of  the  interior  of  the  building,  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  very  satisfactory  work. 

The  buildmg  occupies  a site  which,  roughly 
speaking,  is  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
the  rounded  apex  abutting  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment. The  principal  frontages  are  towards 
Northumberland  Avenue  and  Whitehall-place, 
that  towards  the  first-named  thoroughfare  being 
about  315  ft.  long,  and  that  towards  Whitehall- 
place  being  about  312  ft.  long.  There  is  also  a 
frontage  of  140  ft.  to  Scotland-yard.  The  build- 
ing also  abuts  for  about  120  ft.  on  the  offices  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  site  is 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  the  hotel  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  height  of  the 
building  is  118  ft.  from  basement-floor  to  para- 
pet in  front  of  towers,  and  about  150  ft.  to  top 
of  Mansards.  Without  counting  the  rooms  in 
the  Mansards,  the  building  contains  eight 
stories,  with  the  addition  of  a mezzanine  to- 
wards Whitehall-place.  The  ground-story,  which 
is  faced  throughout  with  Portland  stone,  rests 
upon  a grey  Aberdeen  granite  base,  but  all  the 
stonework  above  the  first  floor  (except  cornices, 
sills,  balustrades,  chimneys,  and  other  exposed 
portions)  is  of  Bath  stone,  from  the  quarries  of 
Messrs.  Pictor  & Sons.  The  roofs  are  constructed 

* We  understand  that  what  is  meant  by  this  word  is 

“designs”  or  “elevations. " We  believe  that  the  only 
alterations  made  in  the  design  by  Mr.  Vulliamy  consisted 
in  the  delotion  of  some  of  the  windows  and  in  carrying  up 
coupled  pilasters  instead  of  single  ones  in  those  parts  of 
the  elevations  under  the  Mansards,  so  as  to  broaden 
and  emphasise  the  design  to  some  extent  at  intervals  • and 
no  doubt,  so  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  an  improvement. 

t The  Charing  Cross  and  Victoria  Embankment 
Approach  Act,  clause  30. 

J See  Builder,  June  9,  1883,  p.  797. 


of  wood  and  iron,  with  every  possible  precaution 
against  the  spread  of  fire,  such  as  Parian  skirt- 
ings, window  linings,  &c.,  the  only  exposed  wood- 
work being  the  doors,  and  roofed  for  the  greater 
part  with  zinc  tiles. 

The  basement,  which  is  15  ft.  high,  and  well 
lighted,  contains  two  large  billiard-rooms,  two 
smokiDg-rooms,  a servants’  dining-hall,  boiler- 
house,  machinery  rooms,  lavatories,  hair-dress- 
ing department,  large  wine-cellars,  workshops, 
&c.  The  ground-floor  contains,  on  the  side 
facing  towards  Northumberland-avenue,  the 
grand  salle  a manger,  105  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide 
and  25  ft.  high,  and  extending  from  the  vesti- 
bule and  entrance-hall  in  Northumberland- 
avenue  to  the  Scotland-yard  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. This  fine  apartment  is  divided  upinto  spaces 
resembling  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a church  by 
two  rows  of  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals 
with  marble  pedestals,  supporting  massive 
girders  which  carry  the  division-walls  and  cor- 
ridors of  the  superstructure.  To  the  left  of 
the  great  entrance-hall  is  a large  lobby,  giving 
access  to  the  grand  staircase  and  lifts  for  pas- 
sengers and  luggage;  to  a reception-room, 47 ft. 
6 in.  by  33  ft.  ; and  to  a corridor  giving 
access  to  another  vestibule,  Moorish  in  style, 
from  which  the  library  and  drawing  - room 
are  entered.  The  library  is  34  ft.  6 in. 
by  27  ffc.  Occupying  the  corner  of  the 
building  at  the  junction  of  Northumberland- 
avenue  and  Whitehall-place  with  the  Embank- 
ment is  the  drawing-room,  a very  fine  apart- 
ment, measuring  about  50  ft.  by  40  ft.  A good 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  ground  - floor 
frontage  towards  Whitehall-place  is  occupied 
by  bedrooms,  with  a corridor  between  them, 
the  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  corridor  looking 
on  to  and  being  lighted  from  the  street, 
and  those  on  the  other  side  getting  light 
from  the  light  - courts  in  the  interior  of  the 
building.  Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the 
principal  apartments  on  the  ground  - story 
towards  Northumberland-avenue,  it  has  been 
easy  to  get  in  a mezzanine  floor  towards  White- 
hall-place, and  this  is  also  devoted  to  bedrooms. 
The  bedrooms  on  the  ground-floor  and  mezzanine 
extend  along  the  Whitehall-place  frontage  as 
far  as  the  Whitehall-place  entrance,  the  vesti- 
bule of  which  gives  access  to  a secondary 
entrance-hall  and  staircase.  To  the  left  of  this 
entrance-hall  is  the  large  Banqueting  Hall, 
or  “ Whitehall  Salon,”  about  80  ft.  long  by 
42  ft.  wide,  with  a circular  bay  at  the  White- 
hall-place end.  At  the  inner  end  of  this  hall 
is  an  elliptical  recess  or  alcove  for  a dais  ; this 
alcove  is  top-lighted,  and  is  decorated  with 
some  paintings  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Durham,  here- 
after referred  to.  Beyond  this  hall,  and 
lighted  on  one  side  by  an  intervening  light 
court  and  on  the  other  side  by  windows  looking 
on  to  Scotland-yard,  is  a large  public  dining- 
room, about  44  ft.  by  36  ft.  The  remainder  of 
the  Scotland-yard  portion  of  the  ground-story 
is  occupied  by  the  service  entrance  and  stairs, 
by  still-room,  serving-room,  pantry,  &c.,  with 
the  necessary  lifts,  and  other  accommodation. 
Behind  these  rooms,  and  approached  from  the 
grand  salle  & manger  and  from  the  great  en- 
trance-hall, is  a secondary  salle  d manger,  called 
the  Oak  Salon,  and  measuring  49  ft.  by  44  ft. 
This  apartment,  as  well  as  an  adjoining  one 
(which  is  to  be  used  as  a private  dining-room, 
and  is  to  be  known  as  the  King’s  Room, — 44  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  with  a recess  or  alcove  on  one  side), 
ar«*  top  lig’-.ied  from  the  larger  of  the  four 
light-courts,  tnrough  stained-glass  soffit  lights. 
Carried  up  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  between 
two  of  the  light  courts,  is  what  may  for  con- 
venience be  called  the  sanitary  block,  contain- 
ing water-closets,  baths,  &c.,  so  that  every 
water-closet  has  a window  opening  to  the 
external  air.  The  first  and  second  floors  are 
mainly  occupied  by  bedrooms,  some  of  which 
have  sitting-rooms  and  dressing-rooms  en  suite. 
Each  suite  of  private  apartments  is  provided 
with  its  own  bath-room  and  water-closets.  The 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  floors  are 
nearly  all  taken  up  by  bedrooms  and  sitting- 
rooms,  of  which  the  total  number  is  between 
500  and  600.  The  kitchen  is  on  the  fifth  floor, 
and  is  very  large  and  lofty.  It  is  top-lighted. 
Adjoining  is  a large  bakery. 

Having  now  described  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  we  proceed  to  give  a 
few  details  of  its  constructive  and  decorative 
features.  The  foundations  are  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  carried  down  in  some  parts 
(especially  where  the  site  covers  ground  re- 
claimed from  the  river  by  the  Embankment 
works)  to  the  extent  of  35  ft.  below  the  pave- 
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ment  taws].  The  footings  are  extended,  and  the 
walls  are  built  in  Portland  cement  up  to  the  cills 
of  basement,  with  about  forty  miles  of  stout  iron 
hooping,  2 in.  wide,  embedded  therein,  lhe 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  structure  is 
built  with  blue  lias  ground  lime.  Nearly  all  the 
bricks  used  in  the  building  are  the  excellent 
lierht  red  bricks  from  the  EJlistown  works,  near 
Leicester.  Staffordshire  bine  bricks  are  used 
for  piers  and  in  other  positions  where  great 
weights  have  to  be  borne.  The  light  courts  are 
all  faced  with  the  excellent  white  glazed  bricks 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Cliff  & Sons,  of  Wortley.  As 
a large  number  of  flat-headed  window- arches  had 
to  be  put  in,  specially-made  skewbacks  of  the 
same  material  were  made,  so  as  to  save  labour  in 
cutting  to  form  the  abutments.  The  two 
principal  staircases,  which  go  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  budding,  are  of  fireproof  con- 
struction, and  are  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  constructed  at  the  Grand  Hotel  and  at 
the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  by  Mr.  Holloway, 
and  which  has  been  previously  noticed  by  us  m 
terms  of  commendation.  They  are  of  concrete, 
made  of  Portland  cement  and  coke  breeze, 
stiffened  with  iron  internally,  the  treads  and 
risers  of  the  grand  staircase  being  of  marble 
up  to  the  second  floor,  and  those  of  the  secondary 
staircase,  near  the  Whitehall  entrance,  being 
of  oak  up  to  the  first  floor.  The  soffits  of 
these  staircases  are  panelled  and  very  nicely 
moulded  and  finished  in  Parian  cement.  The 
service  stairs,  which  go  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  building,  are  of  hard  York  stone.  The 
corridors  (of  which  there  is  a total  length  of 
If  mile,  and  which  have  also  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Holloway),  have  their  floors  and  side  walls, 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  building,  constructed 
of  fireproof  concrete  of  the  description  before 
referred  to,  and  the  ground  and  first  floors,  and 
all  the  kitchens,  bakery,  Ac.,  on  the  upper 
floor,  are  of  fireproof  construction  throughout, 
on  Dennett’s  system.  The  floors  of  the  grand 
salon  and  of  several  other  of  the  larger  apart- 
ments in  the  building  are  of  cement  and  coke 
breeze  laid  on  top  of  the  concrete.  This  makes  a 
capital  flooring  surface  where  it  can  be  carpeted. 
The  same  material  forms  the  floor  of  all  the  cor- 
ridors. Down  the  centre  of  each  corridor  runs 
a channel  for  the  passage  of  gas-pipes,  electric 
light  and  electric  bell  wires,  Ac.  All  the  cor- 
ridors will  be  covered  with  a thick  felt  carpet, 
so  as  to  deaden  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  so 
ensure  quietude.  In  the  upper  floors  the  skirt- 
ing-boards, window-linings,  Ac.,  are  all  executed 
in  Parian  cement,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  exposed  woodwork  to  a minimum.  Other 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  fire  are  seen 
in  the  hydrants  which,  always  fully  charged 
with  water,  occur  at  frequent  intervals  in  the 
corridors.  There  are  about  1,100  tons  of  con- 
structional ironwork  in  the  building,  all  of 
which  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Handyside 
& Co.,  of  Derby,  including  some  steel  girders 
used  to  span  the  banqueting-hall,  or  “White- 
hall Salon,”  as  it  is  to  be  called,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  has  a very  good  oak  floor,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  as  a ball-room.  Archi- 
tecturally-speaking, the  interior  of  this  room, 
which  is  Renaissance  in  style,  is  perhaps 
the  least  satisfactory  of  all  the  large  interiors. 
The  detail  exhibits  one  or  two  anachronisms, 
which  we  will  not  stop  to  point  out  now.  Before 
going  on  to  speak  of  tho  artistic  effect  of  the 
interiors,  however,  we  must  say  a word  or  two 
in  praise  of  the  ingenuity  and  skill  exhibited  in 
tho  planning,  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
its  authors. 

The  building  exhibits  the  practical  working- 
out  of  several  valuable  “ notions,”  as  our 
American  cousins  would  call  them,  for  the 
saving  of  time,  labour,  and  inconvenience,  and 
so  maintaining  internal  economy  of  administra- 
tion. One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
are  the  “ hot-water  and  boot  boxes”  provided 
in  connexion  with  all  the  bedrooms.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  result  of  a suggestion  made  by 
the  managing  proprietor  of  the  establishment, 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  it  has  been  very  well  worked 
out  by  his  builder.  In  the  corner  of  each 
bedroom  nearest  the  door  is  a wooden  pedestal 
covered  with  a hinged  lid.  By  lifting  up  this 
lid  the  occupant  of  the  room  can  deposit  his 
boots  iu  a receptacle  about  12  in.  deep.  Access  to 
this  receptacle  is  obtained  from  the  corridor  by 
a small  door,  on  opening  which  the  chamber- 
maid can  remove  or  replace  the  boots  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  room,  or  can  deposit  a can  of  hot- 
water  . By  this  means  not  only  is  the  convenience 
and  privacy  of  the  occupants  ensured,  but  the 


other  establishments,  by  cans  of  water  and 
“ too,  too  many  pairs  of  shoes.”  Another 
admirable  contrivance  which  is  likely  to  be 
ppreciated  by  the  chamber-maids,  at  any  rate, 
consists  of  a small  semaphore  signal  which  will 
be  raised  outside  each  room  whenever  the 
occupant  touches  the  “push”  of  his  electric 
bell.  In  a building  of  this  extent  the  corridors 
are  necessarily  of  some  considerable  length, 
and  it  is  often  likely  to  happen  that  when  the 
chambermaid  is  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
remotest  from  her  room  she  may  hear  the  bell 
of  the  numbered  indicator.  Now  without  the 
aid  of  the  small  semaphore  raised  outside  each 
room  when  its  bell  is  rung,  the  maid  would 
frequently  have  to  traverse  the  length  of  the 
corridor  to  look  at  the  indicator  and  then  to 
return  possibly  to  the  remotest  end  of  tho 
corridor  to  the  room  where  her  services  were 
required,  instead  of  being  able,  as  she  will  be 
by  its  aid,  of  at  once  seeing  where  she  is 
wanted.  Among  other  contrivances  likely  to  be 
conducive  to  the  convenience  of  visitors  may 
be  mentioned  the  bolts  of  the  water-closets, 
which  when  fastened  on  the  inside  auto- 
matically display  on  the  outside  the  word 
“engaged.” 

Tanks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  give 
a water-storage  capacity  of  30,000  gallons. 
There  are  two  hydraulic  lifts  for  passengers 
working  side  by  side,  but  independently  of  each 
other,  in  a square  space  enclosed  by  the  grand 
staircase.  These  lifts  work  in  a strong  and 
well-designed  framing  of  iron  columns  and 
stays.  In  order  to  obviate  the  unsightliness  of 
the  greasy  guides  and  rams,  and  to  partially 
conceal  the  cages  in  their  ascent  or  descent, 

Mr.  Holloway  has,  inspired  by  a happy 
thought,  devised  and  worked  out  a method  of 
filling  in  the  iron-framed  enclosure  containing 
these  lifts  with  perforated  sheet  zinc  panels. 
The  perforations  consist  of  well-designed  flowing 
arabesque  patterns,  and  being  gilded  on  the 
external  face,  and  divided  by  mouldings  of 
dark-coloured  wood,  this  metal  screen  has  a very 
rich  effect,  according  well  with  the  rich  marbles 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  staircase,  hall,  and 
vestibule  are  lined  and  decorated.  Mr.  Holloway 
has  also  adopted  in  this  building  the  method 
which  he  devised  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
(warmed  when  necessary  by  steam  pipes)  into 
the  larger  apartments  of  the  Grand  Hotel  and 
other  buildings  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected. In  the  grand  salle  d manger  of  the 
H6tel  Metropole,  for  instance,  the  fresh  air  is 
admitted  through  the  tops  of  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  which  divide  that  apartment 
longitudinally.  The  bedroom  sashes  are  all 
provided  with  a simple  ventilator  invented  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Holland,  the  manager  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  which  we  described  a year  or  two  ago, 
and  which  is  called  the  “Lazy”  ventilator. 

We  have  only  a small  space  in  which  to  speak 
of  the  decoration  and  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  of  this  monster  caravanserai. 
The  large  dining-hall  or  grand  salle  & manger  is 
Italian  in  style,  with  marble  dado  and  pilasters, 
and  richly-decorated  ceiling  and  walls.  The 
smaller  dining-hall,  or  Oak  Salon,  is  panelled 
in  oak.  It  is  Renaissance  in  style,  and  devoid 
of  elaborate  detail.  The  walls  contain  large 
panels  filled  with  French  hand-woven  tapestry. 

A rich  frieze  of  Lin crusta- Walton,  of  bold  design, 
surmounts  the  oak  panelling.  Adjoining  is  the 
“ King’s  Room,”  which  is  lined  with  oak  of  a 
darker  colour  than  that  of  the  Oak  Salon.  It  is 
Jacobean  in  character,  and  is  more  elaborate  in 
detail  than  the  room  last  mentioned.  There 
are  portraits  of  King  James  I.,  and  of  Raleigh, 
Bacon,  Ben  Jouson,  and  other  celebrated  men  of 
hat  reign.  These  are  painted  in  oil,  and  are 
he  work  of  Mr.  Albert  W.  Holden.  The  White- 
hall entrance  and  staircase  are  treated  entirely 
in  oak,  and  are  Renaissance  in  character.  The 
Whitehall  Salon,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Banqueting  Hall,  is  Italian  in  style.  In  the 
alcove  at  the  inner  end  of  the  hall  are  three 
paintings  executed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Durham,  repre- 
senting scenes  at  an  Italian  marriage  festival. 
This  hall  and  some  of  the  adjacent  rooms  have 
been  temporarily  retained  by  the  Junior  Carlton 
Club  during  the  rebuilding  of  part  of  their 
premises  in  Piccadilly.  Close  to  the  grand 
staircase  is  the  Reception  Room,  decorated 
in  the  Italian  style.  The  tapestry  in  the 
four  panels  has  been  specially  made  at  the 
Royal  Windsor  Tapestry  Works,  and  represents 
views  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  amorini  or 
cupids  in  the  frieze  have  been  painted  by 
Signor  Cordefia,  a Spanish  artist,  while  the 


centres  (after  those  in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo 
in  the  Louvre)  have  been  painted  by  M. 
Monblond.  The  library,  adjoining,  is  a fine 
oak-lined  apartment,  Elizabethan  in  style, 
panels  of  embossed  leather  being  introduced. 
There  is  a boldly-designed  plaster-frieze  above 
the  panelling,  the  ceiling  being  of  oak.  The 
vestibule  adjoining  is  Moorish  in  style,  and 
contains  a great  deal  of  costly  work, 
imported  from  the  East,  The  drawing-room 
is  a richly-decorated  apartment  in  the  Louis 
Seize  style,  the  decorations  being  after  those  iD 
the  Salon  Rose  at  the  Tuileries.  The  hand- 
painted  silk  panels,  representing  musical 
trophies,  with  cameo  medallion  portraits  of 
celebrated  composers,  have  been  executed  by 
M.  Monblond,  who  was  employed  on  similar 
work  at  the  Tuileries.  Among  other  note- 
worthy apartments  in  the  building  is  the  Marie 
Antoinette  chamber,  on  the  first  floor,  which  is 
stated  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  Marie  Antoinette’s 
boudoir  at  Fontainebleau.  The  painted  panels 
in  this  room  were  specially  executed  for  Messrs. 
Maple  & Co.  by  M.  Galland,  a well-known 
Parisian  artist.  Altogether  the  furnishing-, 
upholstery,  and  decoration,  which  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Maple  A Co.,  reflect 
great  credit  upon  that  firm.  The  furniture,  so 
far  as  we  saw,  is  good  in  design  and  execution,  j 
and  there  is  a pleasing  variety  of  it,  no  two 
rooms  being  precisely  alike  either  as  to  furni- 
ture or  decoration. 

The  whole  of  the  structure  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Holloway,  as 
builder  for  tho  proprietors  (no  contractor  being 
employed),  and  under  his  personal  supervision 
and  direction.  He  has  been  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  W.  Spencer,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  joiners’  work  (all  of 
it  which  we  examined  being  very  satis- 
factory), and  by  Mr.  Parnall,  who.  has  acted  . 
as  general  foreman.  The  architects  of  the 
structure  are  Messrs.  F.  A H.  Francis  and  J.  E. 
Saunders.  The  entire  furnishing  of  the  building 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Maple  A Co., 
who  also  fitted  and  decorated  the  drawing- 
room, library,  reception-room,  the  oak  salon , 
the  king’s  room,  the  Whitehall  entrance,  the 
grand  salle  d manger,  and  Whitehall  salon.  All 
this  firm’s  work  is  characterised  by  great  excel- 
lence. The  marble  and  mosaic  work  is  by 
Messrs.  Burke  A Co.  The  decoration  in  the 
grand  entrance  vestibule  and  staircase  is  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  A Bell,  who  also  executed  the 
stained  glass  throughout  the  building.  The 
stonework  and  carving  are  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Anstey. 
The  constructional  ironwork  is  by  Messrs.  A. 
Handyside  A Co. ; and  the  iron  balustrading  of 
the  principal  staircase  by  Messrs.  Braun,  and 
Messrs.  Richardson  A Ellson ; that  of  the 
Whitehall  staircase  is  by  Messrs.  Sanson  A Co- 
The  hot- water  service  and  kitchen  fittings  are 
by  Messrs.  Benham  A Sons.  The  sanitary 
appliances  and  baths  are  by  Mr.  George  Jen- 
nings. Tho  passenger  and  service  lifts  are  by 
the  Hydraulic  Engineering  Company,  of  Chester. 
The  electroliers  are  by  Messrs.  B.  Verity  A 
Sons.  The  gas  mains  and  fittings  throughout 
the  building  are  by  Messrs.  Hulett  A Co.  The 
outside  lamps  and  self-regulating  burners  are 
by  Messrs.  Sugg  A Co.,  Limited.  The  zinework 
is  by  Messrs.  Braby  A Co.  The  art-tile- 
work  is  by  Messrs.  Simpson  A Sons,  and  Messrs. 
Wilcock  A Co.,  of  Burmantofts,  Leeds.  The 
locks  are  by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  A Co. ; the 
bricks  by  the  Ellistown  Brick  Company,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cliff  A Sons  ; the  fireproof  floors  by 
Messrs.  Dennett  A Ingle ; the  graining  by  Mr. 
Osmond ; the  fire  appliances  by  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  A Sons ; the  electric  bells  by  Messrs. 
Adams  A Sons.  The  basements  are  illuminated 
by  daylight,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  means  of 
Hayward’s  patent  prismatic  pavement  lights. 

The  following  are  a few  statistics  as  to  the 
materials,  Ac.,  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  the  cubical  contents  of  which  are 
upwards  of  5,000,000  ft.,  viz. 

,750  ft.  cube  of  stone;  6,617,000  bricks; 


between  30  and  40  miles  of  hoop  iron  ; between 
8 and  9 miles  of  2£  in.  by  i in.  bond  iron; 


bond  i 

151,750  ft.  cube  timber;  1,100  tons  con- 
structional ironwork ; If  mile  iron  channelling; 
19  miles  lathing,  1 yard  wide  ; 5g  mile  cornices ; 
5f  miles  skirting  ; If  mile  length  of  corridors; 
42  miles  electric  bell  wire ; between  6£  and  7 
miles  gas  barrel ; 5 miles  electric-light  wire ; 
400  squares  of  roofing,  f 


corridors  are  not  littered,  as  they  often  are  in  birds,  flowers,  and  smaller  panels  with  cameo 


* The  corridors  are  taken  above  the  ground-floor  to  the 
seventh  floor  inclusive.  , 

+ These  figures  only  give  the  materials  used  up 
not  loot  tlint  in  Rome  instances  they  navi 
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December  31st  last,  so  that  in  Borne  instances  they  a 
now  been  largely  exceeded. 
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DUST  BINS. 

i As  this  subject  is  now  attracting  attention 
selsewhere,  we  give  a plan,  section,  and  elevation 
jiof  a dust-bin,  from  a model  kindly  lent  to  us  by 
.Mr.  T.  W.  Erie,  who  has  employed  thisarrange- 
ttment  at  his  own  house.  Mr.  Erie  writes  : — 
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A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  moved  by 
Mr.  Plucknett,  and  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  and 
other  gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 


OBITUARY. 


TEMPLE  BAR  GATES. 


A QUESTION  OF  VALUATION. 

Sir, — I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  kind 
friend  and  reader  of  the  Builder  will  give  me  replies 
to  the  following  questions  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  viz.  What  is  the  present  value  of  a tithe-rent 
charge,  commuted  at  11?.,  payable  annually  ? Also 
the  present  value  of  a land-tax  assessed  at  91.  the 
year?  One  in  a Fix. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

New  Brighton. — At  this  watering-place,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  a “ Palace  ” and 
Winter  Garden  have  been  formed  containing  a 
large  room  for  entertainments,  198  ft.  long  by 
104  ft.  wide  in  the  centre,  and  25  ft.  high 
throughout.  The  walls  are  built  in  brick, 
with  brick  in  cement  piers,  and  the  whole  area 
is  covered  with  a flat  compound  iron  and  con- 
crete roof  or  floor,  which  is  (average)  7 in.  thick, 
having  but  2 in.  fall  each  way  from  the  centre 
over  the  entire  area,  with  a water  outlet  at  the 
four  corners.  This  roof  and  floor  is  carried  upon 
cast-iron  columns  in  bays,  30  ft.  6 in.  by 
22  ft.  6 in.,  upon  brick  in  cement  piers  about 
16  ft.  below  the  floor-level,  upon  a foundation 
of  concrete  below  ebb  tide.  Over  the  30  ft. 
6 in.  span  between  column  and  column  in  the 
width  of  building,  rolled  compound  riveted 
girders,  2 ft.  deep,  stretch  from  side  to  side, 
supporting  12-in.  girders  which  run  the  length 
of  the  room,  and  over  all  transversely  are  rolled 
joists,  which  are  embedded  in  concrete,  finished 
with  Seyssel  asphalte  rock.  This  portion  of 
the  contract  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Homan  & Rodgers,  of  Manchester  and  London; 
and  the  internal  plastering  of  walls  and  ceilings 
by  Messrs.  Tanner  & Son,  of  Liverpool.  A grand 
organ  fills  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  floor  is 
laid  with  pitch-pine  for  dancing ; the  flat  roof 
over  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  and  for 
skating,  and  constructed  to  carry  a moving 
weight  of  2^  cwt.  to  the  foot,  and  was  tested 
before  use  with  a slip  gauge  below,  and  some 
hundreds  of  weighted  bags  of  sand  on  one  bay, 
and  a body  of  workmen.  The  deflection  was 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  on  the  22  ft.  6 in. 
girder,  which  went  back  to  the  normal  position 
after  the  weight  was  removed,  and  the  whole 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  crowds  from 
time  to  time  without  producing  the  slightest 
crack  in  the  ceilings  below.  From  this 
room  to  the  right  are  small  concert-halls, 
aviaries,  grotto,  and  other  entertaining  rooms, 
and  on  the  left  is  a promenade  conservatory, 
135  ft.  long  by  59  ft.  6 in.  wide  filled  with 
beautiful  exotics  and  surrounded  by  vineries 
and  azalea  and  camellia  houses,  the  whole  being 
warmed  with  some  1,000  ft.  of  hot-water  pipes. 
These  buildings  have  been  executed  under 
contract  by  Messrs.  McKenzie  & Moncur,  of 
Edinburgh ; and  the  cement  floors  and  tiled 
pavement  by  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  of  Farnworth. 
The  dancing  area,  being  about  one  acre  on 
floor  and  roof,  is  brilliantly  lighted  at  night 
by  gas  and  electricity.  The  whole  has  been 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy,  architect, 
of  Birkenhead.  Upwards  of  60,000?.  has  been 
spent  on  the  undertaking. 

Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool. — The  alterations  to 
the  offices  of  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board, 
situate  in  Lark-lane,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool, 
have  just  been  completed  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  John  Carruthers,  of  Toxteth  Park,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  Board.  The  cost, 
including  some  fittings  and  furniture  specially 
designed,  has  been.  450?. 

Bolton. — Mr.  Jonas  Proctor,  M.Inst.  C.E., 
having  resigned  his  appointment  as  Borough 
Surveyor  to  the  Bolton  Corporation,  has  com- 
menced private  practice,  and  taken  into  part- 
nership Mr.  H.  L.  Hinnell,  formerly  his  pupil, 
and  late  of  the  Borough  Engineer’s  Office,  Not- 
tingham. Mr.  Proctor  has  been  retained  by 
the  Bolton  Corporation  to  complete  the  Hacken 
Outfall  Sewage  Works,  for  the  Borough  and 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Rochdale. — The  new  premises  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  which 
have  just  been  opened  for  business,  are  situate 
at  the  corner  of  Hind  Hill-street  and  Market- 
Btreet,  in  the  side  space  just  opposite  St.  Luke’s 
Church.  The  building  faces  both  streets,  the 
bank  entrance  being  at  the  corner,  and  is  Classic 
in  style.  The  banking-room  is  spacious  and 
well  lighted.  The  safe  is  made  of  steel,  and  sur- 
rounded with  thick  concrete,  and  approached  by 
double  fireproof  doors  by  Messrs.  Chubb.  This 


<1  An  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds  of 
[ (;his  Institution  took  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
L3t.  James’s,  on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
r:i3ird,  President,  in  the  chair.  There  were  three 
Mracancies, — two  for  men  and  one  for  a woman, 
1 jtnd  there  were  five  candidates,  of  whom  four 
: were  men.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  can- 
didates, with  the  number  of  votes  polled  for 
,fl>ach,  according  to  the  report  of  the  scrutineers 
s^Messrs.  Geo.  Plucknett,  J.P.,  and  Thos. 
ilStirling),  viz. : — John  Richmond  Bisley,  Ber- 
bmondsey,  aged  74,  builder  (third  application), 
v 133  votes  ; Reuben  Hurren,Notting-hill,  aged  G6, 
[■builder  (third  application),  1,170  votes  ; James 
isiJobertRawley,  Kingsland  (formerly  a subscriber 
o the  funds  of  the  Institution),  aged  64, 
.^lumber,  &c.  (second  application),  1,588  votes 
;i  ’including  20  allowed  for  subscriptions)  ; and 
iVm.  Thornton,  New  Wandsworth,  aged  66, 
Jimilder  (second  application),  676  votes.  Mrs. 
['Caroline  Harrison,  of  Lisson-grove,  widow  of 
i.  rfatthew  Harrison,  being  the  only  candidate  for 
he  female’s  pension,  she  was  elected,  as  a 
• natter  of  course. 

ul  The  Chairman  declared  the  successful  can- 
lidates  to  be  James  Robert  Rawley,  Reuben 
larren,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Harrison. 


Sir,  —Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
there  is  truth  in  the  report  that  the  carved  wooden 
gates  which  once  adorned  Temple  Bar  have  been 
allowed  to  lapse  into  decay?  If  so,  it  would  be 
curious  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  this  neglect. 

Old  London. 


YORK  HOUSE  WATER-GATE. 

Sir, — May  I offer  a suggestion  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  beautiful  relic  of  the  taste  and  skill 
of  Inigo  Jones,  which  is  now  almost  lost,  and 
utterly  useless  in  its  present  position  ? 

Why  not  remove  it  to  the  west  end  of  the  orna- 
mental water  in  St.  James’s  Park,  opposite 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  it  would  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  from  allpoints,  and  where  it  might 
even  be  restored  to  its  original  use,  namely,  a gate 
from  whence  to  embark  in  boats  on  the  water? 

If,  however,  objection  should  be  taken  to  this  latter 
part  of  the  proposal,  the  gate  would  still  remain 
an  elegant  ornament  to  the  margin  of  the  west  end 
of  the  lake.  The  cost  of  removal  of  so  small  a 
structure  need  not  be  a very  heavy  item. 

G.  Byng  Gattie. 

* The  following  illustrations  of  tliis  building  have 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder,  viz.  : — External 
view,  vol.  xxxix.,  1880,  p.  328;  interior  view.  Hall  of  Fetes, 
vol.  xliii.,  1882,  p.  402;  and  Council  Chamber,  vol.  xlv., 
1883,  p.  463. 


^ “The  cinders,  kc.,  as  will  be  seen,  are  shot  into 
: the  funnel  at  the  top,  and  screen  themselves  by 
gracing’  down  the  wires,  which  are  fixed.  If  the 
flwires  were  movable,  there  would  be  a risk  of  their 
dbeing  taken  out  by  some  perverse  slut,  and  of  all 
dsorts  of  putresciblo  refuse  being  thrown  into  the 
[{(receptacle.  The  folding-doors  prevent  any  dust 
tefrom  rising.  The  essential  point  of  any  good 
uiarrangement  for  the  screening  of  the  cinders  is  that 
.lit  should  be,  as  in  this  case,  self-acting  ; that  is  to 
.say,  that  it  should  give  no  trouble  whatever.  The 
uashes  are  removed  by  a shovel  through  the  lowest 
idoor  at  the  side.  The  smaller  doors  above  this  are 
a for  putting  in  broken  crockery  or  other  such  things, 
awhich  would  not  pass  through  the  sieve,  but  would 
obe  out  of  place  amongst  the  cinders.  Two  doors 
are  more  convenient  for  this  purpose  than  one. 
UUsually  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  one.  If  any 
i wet  refuse  were  to  be  shot  into  the  funnel,  it  would 
plog  the  wires,  and  would  have  to  be  picked  off  by 
bihand.  To  introduce,  by  hand,  any  such  refuse 
jothrough  the  small  doors  at  the  sides  would  be  a 
ixtroublesome  and  unattractive  process.  According 
. ;o  my  experience,  it  is  never  done  ; but  if  it  were, 
iicl  should  fasten  up  the  doors  at  the  side  (excepting 

0 ihe  one  at  the  bottom,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
tco  misuse),  and  have  broken  hardware,  &c.,  put  at 

1 ;he  side  of  the  dustbin. 

tf  The  slope,  as  will  be  seen,  is  easily  moved  away 
. n a moment  when  access  to  the  doors  is  required. 
jAny  girl  can  do  this.” 


M.  Theodore  Ballu. — The  death  is  announced 
at  Paris  of  M.  Theodore  Ballu,  one  of  the 
architects  [of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  who 
died  on  Friday  morning  of  a malady  from 
which  he  had  been  suffering  for  some  little 
time  past.  He  was  born  in  1817,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Hippolyte  Lebas  at  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  for  architecture.  Upon  his 
returning  from  the  Villa  de  Medici,  and  after 
a visit  to  Greece,  he  completed  the  Church  of 
St.  Clotilde,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
Gan.  Among  his  subsequent  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Churches  of  the  Trinity  and 
St.  Ambroise,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois.  In  1873,  when 
the  Municipal  Council  opened  a competition  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he 
participated  in  it  in  collaboration  with  M.  de 
Perthes.  They  gained  the  first  prize,  and  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  great  work, 
to  which  he  devoted  all  his  powers.*  M.  Ballu, 
who  was  a Member  of  the  Institut  de  France 
and  Inspector-General  of  Diocesan  Edifices,  was 
elected  as  an  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1876. 
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safe  contains  another  of  Messrs.  Chubb’s  patent 
cash  safes.  Attached  to  the  bank  is  a manager  s 
house.  The  whole  of  the  place  is  heated  with 
hot  water,  and  great  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  ventilation,  both  as  to  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  and  tbe  extraction  of  foul  air.  The 
premises  have  been  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Maxwell 
& Tuke,  architects,  Manchester  and  Bury,  by 
Messrs.  Diggle  Bros.,  of  Heywood.  The  block 
floors  and  ceramic  tile  work  have  been  done  by 
Mr.  L.  Oppenheimer,  of  Manchester ; the  hot- 
water  by  Mr.  J.  Downham,  of  Bury ; the  grates 
by  Mr.  John  Kershaw,  of  Heywood ; and  the 
bank  fittings  by  Messrs.  Beahans  & Company, 
of  Manchester. 


surface.  We  call  that  line  the  Generator*  of  the 
surface.  (See  fig.  87.) 

Principal  Examples  of  the  Generat  ion  of  Surfaces. 

Cylinders  are  generated  by  a straight  line,  G, 
bound  to  remain  always  parallel  to  a given  line, 
K,  and  to  touch  another  line,  D,  we  shall  call 
the  Director.  This  is  the  definition  of  cylinders 
in  general,  what  is  commonly  called  a cylinder 
is  only  a special  case  in  which  the  director  is  a 
circle,  and  the  generator  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  directing  circle  ; such  a cylinder 
is  called  a right  cylinder.  (See  fig.  88.) 


SEjjt  Stutrtnt’s  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 


OF  SURFACES  IN  GENERAL. 

Curved  Lines  and  Tangents. 
gywjlLL  curved  lines  can  be  exactly  repre- 
Sfli’S  sented  by  two  projections.  They  belong 
to  two  distinct  categories.  Firstly, 
plane  lines  or  lines  which  are  entirely  contained 
in  planes,  such  as  a circle  for  instance ; secondly, 
lines  of  double  curvature,  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  planes,  such  as  the  thread  of  a screw. 

The  tangent  to  a curve  in  any  point  is  the 
limit  of  the  direction  of  the  cords  which  join 
that  point  to  another  point  infinitely  near  to  it. 
We  conclude  thereby  that  the  projection  of  a 
tangent  is  also  tangent  to  the  projection  of  the 
curve ; for,  if  on  curve  C we  draw  the  cord  a b, 
we  see  that  when  the  point  b nears  a so  will 
bh  near  ah  in  the  projection,  and  when  b becomes 
infinitely  near  to  a so  will  bh  be  infinitely  near 
to  ah;  and  the  cord  a'1  bh  prolonged  will  be 
tangent  to  the  projection  CA  in  the  same  time  as 
the  cord  a b becomes  a tangent  to  the  curve  C 
itself.  (See  fig.  86.) 


of  the  surface  by  a plane  passing  through  the  i 
axis  A.  (See  fig.  90.) 

Tangent  Planes. 

If  through  a point,  m,  of  a curved  surface  wes 
draw  a series  of  curves,  such  as  m a,  m b,  and) 
G,  the  tangents  to  all  these  curves  will  be  in 
the  same  plane  ; this  is  what  we  call  the  plane 
tangent  to  the  surface  in  to. 

In  fig.  91  we  have  taken  the  points  a and  b Ow 
another  generator  G1  of  the  surface  ; now,  whenn 
the  generating  curve  G1  is  taken  infinitely  nears 
to  the  generator  G,  then  the  cords  to  a,  to  b,  ■ 
and  a b become  the  tangents  to  the  curves  to  a, ' 
b,  and  G ; and,  as  the  cords  were  contained^ 
in  one  plane,  so  are  also  the  tangents.  Thisd 
remark  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  curves' 
selected,  but  applies  to  any  three  curves  what-i 
soever  which  cross  one  another  in  one  point  of 
the  surface  ; therefore  it  holds  good  for  all  theli 
curv'es,  and  we  conclude  that  all  the  tangents) 
to  the  surface  in  the  point  to  are  in  one  plane.  I 

/ 


The  use  which  is  made  of  infinitely  small 
dimensions  and  the  notion  of  limits  belong  to 
the  higher  grades  of  mathematics,  such  as 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  may 
seem  strange  to  some  students;  but,  in  this 
second  part  of  Descriptive  Geometry  we  cannot 
escape  using  them  also,  and  the  student  should 
do  his  best  to  grasp  at  once  these  ideas  in  the 
above  Bimple  example. 


Generation  of  Surfaces. 

All  surfaces  can  be  engendered  by  the  motion 
of  a line  either  of  constant  or  variable  form. 
For  instance,  suppose  we  cut  a surface  by  a 
series  of  parallel  planes  infinitely  near  to  one 


Cones  are  generated  by  a straight  line,  G> 
bound  to  pass  through  a point,  s,  named  the 
apex  of  the  cone,  and  to  touch  another  line,  D, 
called  the  director  of  the  cone.  Again,  this  is 
the  definition  of  cones  in  general,  of  which  the 
ordinary  cone  is  but  a special  case,  which  is 
called  a right  cone.  (See  fig.  89.) 


Planes  tangent  to  cones  and  cylinders  contain 
a generator  of  their  surface,  and  are,  therefore^ 
tangent  all  along  that  line.  In  fig.  92  Sa  and 


The  directors  of  both  cones  and  cylinders 
can  be  any  line  of  their  surface,  but  generally 
plane  lines  are  selected,  such  as  are  formed  by 
the  section  of  the  cone  or  the  cylinder  by  a 
plane,  and  then  the  director  is  called  the  base 
of  the  cone  or  cylinder.  We  beg  also  to  remark 
that  cylinders  are  but  cones  where  the  apex,  S, 
is  situated  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  that  we 
shall  find,  therefore,  great  similarity  in  the 
treatment  of  these  two  surfaces. 

Surfaces  of  Revolution  are  engendered  by  a 
line,  G,  which  revolves  round  an  axis,  A,  to  which 
it  is  bound.  In  this  motion  all  the  points  of  G 
describe  circles ; these  circles  are  the  sections 
of  the  surface  of  revolution  by  planes  perpen- 


Sa1  are  two  neighbouring  generators  of  a cone ; 
they  are  contained  in  one  plane.  When  these 
generators  are  taken  infinitely  near  to  one 
another  the  plane  which  contains  them  becomes 
tangent  to  the  cone,  for  the  cords  m m1,  a a1, 
have  become  the  tangents  to  t and  a b,  and  the 
generators  have  become  united  into  one,  namely, 
the  generator  Sa.  We  have  said  already  above 
that  the  arguments  applied  to  cones  hold  equally 
good  for  cylinders. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


aicular  to  its  axis.  The  generator  can  be  any 
line  of  the  surface,  but  generally  a meridian  is 
selected  for  the  generator  G,  that  is,  the  section 


another,  and  get  thereby  the  lines  G,  G1,  G11, 
&c.,  we  can  look  upon  these  lines  as  the  different 
positions  of  a line  G,  which  engenders  the 


• The  standard  works  on  Geometry  use  the  words 
"generatrix”  and  “directrix,”  because  a line  belongs, 
both  in  French  and  in  Latin,  to  the  feminine  gender;  but 
we  see  no  obligation  in  the  English  language  to  follow  this 
example,  and  bs  the  plural  “generatrices”  and"  direc- 


11  generator  ” 


350,  Inlaying  Wood.  H.  Forester. 

The  design  is  cut  in  the  wood  in  the  usual  way. 
and  is  theu  filled  in  with  a plastic  composition, 
which  afterwards  hardens  in  place  of  the  wood  oi 
ivory  commonly  employed. 

3,691,  Fireplace  or  Grate.  W.  Rooke. 

The  frame  is  cast  with  a chamber  at  the  back,  ii 
which  are  arranged  a series  of  gills  to  warm  the  ail 
which  passes  through  it,  and  which  is  carried  awaj 
by  pipes  fitted  into  sockets  cast  on  the  top  of  th< 
chamber  to  assist  in  warming  other  rooms.  Fire 
brick  back  and  cheeks  are  fixed  in  recesses  in  th< 
casting.  A false  grate  is  fixed  in  front  of  the  frami 
by  means  of  countersunk  Bcrews. 
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,786,  Fireproofing.  L.  M.  Dulfus. 

elates  to  covering  structures  with  an  incom- 

;ible  material,  which  is  obtained  by  grinding 

0 15  per  cent,  of  fossil  powder  with  80  to  85 
cent,  of  neutral  silicate  of  soda,  having  a density 
D°  Beaumd,  and  decanting  the  mixture  after  two 
hree  days,  when  the  bases  have  been  precipi- 
d. 

,806,  Artificial  Stone.  F.  Wirth. 
inshrinkable  cement  with  a surface  that  can  be 
shed  and  applicable  for  lithographic  stone, 
s is  obtained  by  mixing  unset  cement  with 
lent  already  hardened,  or  with  finely -ground 
Donate  of  lime.  The  mass  is  subjected  to  pres- 
L,  and  water  is  added  to  it,  and,  finally,  a solu- 

1 obtained  by  the  lixivation  of  cement  is  forced 
iugh  the  mass  to  fill  up  all  the  pores. 

!,822,  Straining  Fence  Wires  or  Ropes.  J. 
k. 

i;  sliding-head,  worked  by  a screw,  has  a recess 
I'hich  a wedge-shaped  locking-piece,  guided  by  a 
!,  is  held.  The  wire  to  be  strained  is  fixed 
tveen  the  locking-piece  and  the  side  of  the 
ss.  There  is  also  a screw  clamp  to  hold  the 
i tight  while  slack  is  being  taken  up. 

,957,  Wood  Screw,  A.  J.  Boult. 

he  stem  of  the  screw  is  made  smaller  in  diameter 
l the  screw  thread  beneath  it,  and  is  further 
le  with  a collar.  These  modifications  are  made 
rder  to  diminish  the  liability  to  split  the  wood. 
,539,  Sector  or  Protractor.  F.  Wood, 
i.  movable  arm  is  attached  to  a fixed  arm,  at  the 
or  end  of  which  a third  arm  is  clamped  at  right 
jes.  This  latter  arm  is  graduated  so  that  any 
t/gsn  can  be  described  or  any  angle  set  off,  and 
irooved  throughout  its  length  to  allow  a set  screw 
oass  through  it  to  the  movable  arm.  On  this 
'able  arm  also  slides  a pencil-holder  to  strike 
|les  of  any  desired  radius. 

07,  Finger  PlateB  for  Doors.  C.  Clayton, 
dovetailed  groove  or  recess  tapering  upwards  is 
e on  the  back  of  the  plate.  A plate  similar  in 
16  to  the  recess  is  secured  to  the  door  by  screws, 
finger-plate  is  then  slidden  on  to  the  projecting 
be  and  is  thus  firmly  held  in  position. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

\Iay  15.-5,993,  A.  Ford  and  J.  Archer,  Improved 
siiorial  applicable  as  a Waterproof  Covering  for 
>fs,  &c. — 6,001,  W.  Jameson,  Improvements  in 
lid  Paving.— 6,003,  0.  Imray,  Rock  Drills, 
i fay  16.-6,009,  W.  Righton,  Instantaneously 
lilting  Water,  &c. — 6,012,  R.  Stoffert  and  T. 
,tes,  Construction  of  Girders. —6,025,  W.  Mont- 
jiery,  Fire-resisting  Cement. — 6,027,  J.  Tulloch 
, T.  Tulloch,  Construction  of  Fireproof  Build- 
jL._ 6,034,  R.  Hale,  Ventilators,  &c. 
j [ay  18.  —6,077,  G.  Thynne,  Sanitary  and  other 
le  Joints. 

nay  19. — 6,093,  W.  Thompson,  Improved  Fire- 
ape  Tower  or  Staircase. — 6,115,  M.  Schneider, 
sb  Stoves  or  Grates. — 6,121,  J.  Weston,  Improve- 
; its  in  Door  Springs.— 6,133,  E.  Cammiss,  Manu- 
ture  of  Bricks. — 6,146,  H.  Haddan,  Workmen’s 
[(.trolling  Apparatus  or  Timekeeper. — 6,149,  D. 
Cowan,  Manufacture  of  Enamel  Paint.— 6,157, 
iBchlickeysen,  Apparatus  for  Cutting  Bricks  and 
s. 

\(ay  21. — 6,212,  W.  Mitford  and  G.  Pettigrew, 
Hit  for  Water,  Steam,  Gas,  or  Drain  Pipes. — 
17,  T.  Heaps,  Fixing  Tiles  together,  and  Fasten- 
exsame  to  Hearths  of  Fire-grates  and.  Floors.— 
115,  E.  Bellow,  Latches  for  Doors,  Gates,  &c. — 
■19,  G.  Redfern,  Improvements  in  Tiles. — 6,250, 
1 Barnes  and  S.  Heath,  Meters  for  Measuring 
iter,  &c.— 6,227,  S.  Mason,  Concrete-mixing 
ojhines. 

31  PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

'1999,  E.  Newton,  Improvements  in  Saw  Frames. 
,0.629,  J.  Miller,  Veutilators  and  Chimney  Tops. 
.'1,975,  C.  and  F.  Smith,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to 
air  Spindles.— 5,189,  A.  Dake,  Improvements  in 
hereto  Lights. — 5,203,  C.  Few,  Improvements  in 
table  Houses.  — 5,377,  A.  Adams,  Venetian 
-, ids.— 5,418,  H.  Bean,  Window-blind  Roller 
.<1566,  J.  Barwick,  Ceiling  Ventilator. — 4,663, 
JlBoothroy,  Apparatus  for  Automatically  Opening 
1!  Closing  Ventilators. — 4,813,  J.  Bower,  Bod- 
ies for  Brick  Moulds.— 5,264,  E.  Clowes,  Improve- 
rs in  Hinges. — 5,315,  R.  Perrott,  Kitchen 
ges. 

) COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tico  months, 

10,295. — W.  Pullen,  Improvements  in  Stained- 
s work. — 10,442,  B.  Haigh,  Apparatus  for  Dis- 
vCting  and  Deodorising  Closets  and  Urinals. — 
21,  R.  Worrall,  an  Improved  Method  of  Con- 
victing Brick  Walls.— 10,664,  T.  Purdie,  Improve- 
i ts  in  Water-closets. — 10,667,  W.  Clark,  Im- 
'ed  Method  of  Glazing. — 10,687,  J.  Shanks, 
rrovements  in  Water-closets  and  Urinals. — 
59,  J.  Baker,  Ventilating  Apparatus. — 11,718, 

; Stanley,  Improvements  in  Chimney-tops  or 
dilators. — 11,948,  M.  Williams,  Manufacture  of 
tar. — 13,497,  S.  Chinn,  Exhaust  Ventilators. — 
15,  P.  Rees,  Appliance  for  Protecting  the  Edges 
aws  and  other  Tools  when  not  in  use. — 4,759, 


W.  Luther,  Improvements  in  Sash-bars  or  Astra- 
gals.— 4,830,  R.  Stoffert  and  T.  Dykes,  Improve- 
ments in  Girders. — 8,108,  W.  Hawkins,  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings.— 10,299,  A.  Rumley,  Preventing 
the  Return  of  Foul  Air  and  Gases  in  Drain-pipes 
and  Sewers,  and  ventilating  the  atmosphere  therein. 
— 11,054,  J.  Rickard,  Fixing  Corrugated  Iron 
Roofing. — 1,893,  G.  Hammond,  Mitre-frame  Cramp. 
— 4,444,  D.  Menzies,  Ventilator  for  Houses  and 
other  Buildings. — 4,931,  W.  and  E.  Murdock,  Im- 
provements in  Pavements. — 4,943,  F.  Humpherson, 
Improved  Joint  for  Pipes. — 4,958,  W.  Lake,  Deco- 
ration of  Walls  and  Ceilings. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Mat  18. 

By  H.  Beningfibld. 

Great  Mnnden,  Herts — “ Brockhold’s  Farm,” 

304a.  lr.  5p.,  freehold  £5,000 

By  Pettitt,  Son,  & Bybnb. 

Pimlico— 9,  10,  and  17,  West-street,  38  years, 

ground-reut  16/- 

23  and  24,  West-Btreet,38  years,  ground-rent,  81... . 

By  C.  G.  Cutler. 

Spitalfields — 75,  Brick-lane,  freehold 1,035 

By  Wood  & Spink. 

Croydon — “ The  Blacksmiths’  Arms,"  and  2 and  3, 

South  End,  freehold 1,5 

22  and  23,  Upper  Coombe,  freehold  470 

By  Brittain  & Son. 

Clerkenwell— 18,  Seckforde-etreet,  28  years,  ground- 

rent  6Z 

Kingsland— 34,  Buckland- street,  49  years,  ground- 

rent  51 400 

60,  Southgate-road,  32  years,  ground-rent  4Z.  10s. 

By  C.  Davenport. 

Lambeth— 1,  Philadelphia-terrace,  18  years,  ground- 

rent  51 

Southwark— 6,  London-road,  2 years,  [ground-rent, 

19 1. 16s 

By  A R.  Savage  & Son. 

Stepney  — 65  and  57,  Belgrave-street,  6 years/ground- 

rent  121.  4s 

Bromley  — 26,  Ettrick-street,  88  years,  ground- 

rent  5 1 

St.  George’s-in-the-East— 31  and  33,  Martha-atreet, 

7 years,  ground-rent  23Z 

Bethnal-green— 99,  Roman-road,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  15 1 

Dalston— 55  and  57,  Holly-street,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  49 1 

Bethnal-green — 1,  Winchester-street,  30  years, 

ground-rent  I'll.  12s 190 

Kingsland— 35,  De  Beauvoir-crescent,  44  years, 

ground-rent  4Z.  10s 

Paddington,— 15,  Porteous-road,  64  years,  ground- 

Camberwell— 92,  Acorn-street,  49  years,  ground- 

rent  1Z.  10s 

Peckham— 21,  23,  and  26,  Athearn-road,  80  years, 


By  W.  H.  Moobb. 

Islington— 37,  Compton-road,  60  years,  ground-rent, 

7 Z.  12s 

Peckham— 57  and  69,  Bird-in-Bush-road,  82  years, 

ground-rent,  10Z 

Kentish  Town— 53,  Kelly-street,  60  years,  ground- 

rent  

By  Fabbbrothrr,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 

Edgware-road — Nos.  223  and  225,  freehold 

2,  Praed  street,  freehold 

4,  6,  and  8,  Praed-street,  freehold  

Aldershot,  near — Three  enclosures  of  freehold  land 

129a.  3r.  15p 

Great  Marlow,  near — A plot  of  land,  la.  2r.  28p.  ... 
Mat  20. 

By  Driver  & Perfect. 
Caledonian-road— 2 and  4,  Bingfield-street,  65  years, 

ground-rent  2Z 

By  W.  B.  Cranfield. 

Enfield— Ground-rent  of  70 Z.  a year,  reversion  in 

37  years  

_n  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  2a.  2r.  7p 

Sewardstone — An  enclosure  of  land,  la.  2r.  Op., 

freehold  

By  Fuller,  Horset,  Sons,  & Cassell. 
Gravesend— The  Milton  Ironworks,  freehold,  area 

25,800  ft 

By  J.  Baker  & Wilkinson. 
Kilbum— 37  and  39,  Brondesbury-villas,  73  years, 

ground-rent,  24Z 

Sudbury,  Elms-lane — A plot  of  freehold  land 

Mutton-lane — A plot  of  freehold  land  

By  Walfobd  & Wilshin. 

Anerley,  Avenue-road — “ Park  House,”  77  years, 

ground-rent,  9Z.  7s.  6d 

“ Eversleigh,”  77  years,  ground-rent,  15Z 

A plot  of  land,  77  years,  no  ground-rent  

By  C.  A.  Richards. 

Hendon— 14  and  16,  Ravenstone-road,  98  years, 

ground-rent  9Z 

Limehouse — 1a,  Rich-street,  freehold ... 

Chelsea— 5 and  6,  Cale-street,  4 years,  no  ground- 

rent  

Ground-rent  of  41Z.  18s.  a year,  term  4i  years 

By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watnbt,  & Co. 
Vauxhall — Freehold  rental  of  100Z.  a year,  term 

62  years  

8 to  13  Glyn-street,  freehold .... 

Freehold  ground-rents  of,  64 Z.  a year,  reversion 


_ney — 28  and  30,  Frampton  Park-  road, 71  years, 

ground-rent  8Z.  8s 445 

Mat  19. 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Co. 

Wargrave,  near — The  residence  called  “ The 

Willows,”  freehold 4,550 

By  Barker  & Neale. 

Stockwell-road — No.  103,  freehold 1, 

By  W.  S.  Lyon. 

South  Kensington — 139,  Gloucester-road,  34  years, 

ground-rent  9Z 1,350 

By  C.  E.  Farnfield. 

Shepherd’s  Bush— 316  to  332  even,  Uxbridge-road 

copyhold 3,400 

By  Mr.  Cboniks. 

Holloway— Improved  ground-rents  of  97Z.  6s.,  term 

71  years  1,740 

By  J.  Read. 

Lower  Kennington-lane— Improved  rental,  67Z.  10s. 

term  42  years 760 

Upper  Kennington-lane — 68,  freehold  616 

By  Hart  & Bayfield. 

Ealing,  4,  Sandringham-terrace,  79  years,  ground- 

rent  8Z 1,340 

By  F.  Jolly  & Co. 

Stepney — 195,  Oxford-street,  and  70  and  71a,  Ex- 
mouth-street, 16  years,  ground-rent,  4/ 

West  Ham,  Park-road— A plot  of  freehold  land 

Cecil-road,  two  plots  of  freehold  land  115 

Mile  End- road—  No.  608,  freehold  1,140 

Whitechapel — 6,  Raven-street,  and  chapel  at  rear, 

26  years,  ground-rent  22Z 

By  Mr.  Gaigbr. 

Bloomsbury — 24,  Leigh-street,  22  years,  no  ground- 

rent  

St.  Luke's — 199,  Lever-street,  6 years,  no  grouud- 

rent  

Kingsland — 69,  Pearson-street,  16  years,  ground- 

rent,  2Z.  10s 

66  to  72  even,  Clarissa-street,  34  years,  ground- 

rent  12Z 

Islington— 30  and  32,  Arlington-street,  42  years, 

ground-rent  8Z.  8s 

King’s  Cross-road— 52,  Margaret-street,  31  years, 

ground-rent  51 

Camden-road— 141,  Hungerford-road,  76  years, 

ground-rent  51.  6s 400 

Chalk  Farm — 6 and  7,  Powlett’s-place,  18  years, 

ground-rent  71 

By  H.  Foster  & Co. 

Rotherhithe — 52,  54.  66,  64,  66,  and  69,  Rotherhithe 
New-road,  and  1,  Luxford-street,  67  years, 

ground-rent  24Z.  7s.  6d 1,370 

14,  Queen-btreet,  freehold 210 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Brenchley,  Kent — Freehold  pleasure  farm  of 

159  acres 4,600 

Epping,  near — “ High  Elms  Farm,”  about  CO  acres, 

freehold  2,540 

South  Kensington— 5,  Exhibition-road,  freehold 2,160 

Chelsea — 317  to  325  odd,  Fulham-road,  63  years, 

ground-rent  100Z 6,630 


5,220 
4, COO 
4,780 


2,150 

2,690 


in  80  yea 


Freehold  ground-rents  of  78 Z.  a year,  reversion  in 

77  years  

Leicester-square — Freehold  rental  of  60Z.  a year, 

reversion  in  20  years  

Peckham  Rye— Freehold  rental  of  60 Z.  a year, 

reversion  in  37  years 

8troud’s  Vale— A plot  of  freehold  land 

Kilbum— A plot  of  freehold  land  

An  improved  rental  of  60Z.  a year,  term  80  years 
Paddington— An  improved  rental  of  118Z.  a year, 

term  62  years,  snort  reversion 

Camden  Town — An  improved  rental  of  84Z.  16b.  a 

year,  term  64  years,  short  reversion  

Notting-hill — 164,  High-street,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  40  Z 

Pimlico— 2,  Lupus-street,  62  years,  ground-rent  1Z. 

May  21. 

C.  D.  Field  & Sons. 

8outhwark — 15  to  29  odd,  Red  Cross-street,  and 
eighteen  cottages  in  W ood’s-yard,  freehold,  area 

26,000  ft 

Union-street,  freehold  land,  area  13,000  ft 

Croydon— 1 to  6,  Thomton-road,  freehold 

By  Ball,  Norris,  & Hadley. 

Lower  Clapton— 51,  Median-road,  81  years,  ground- 

rent,  6Z.  10s 

By  Pbickett,  Venables,  & Co. 
Euston-square — Melton  - street,  &c.,  improved 

ground-rents  of  276Z.  6s.  a year,  term  25  years... 
Improved  ground-rent  of  63Z.  16s.,  term  23  years 
By  Norton,  Trist,  Watney,  Sl  Co. 

City— 4,  Westmoreland-buildings,  freehold 

Notting-hill— 62  and  64,  Ladbroke-grove,  freehold... 
Tavistock-square — Nos.  30  and  31,  term  38  years, 

ground-rent  40Z 

Camberwell — Ground-rents  of  9Z.  9s.  a year,  rever- 
sion in  13  years 

Ground-rents  of  66Z.  a year,  reversion  in  81  years 
Ground-rents  of  19Z.  19s.  a year,  reversion  in 

37  vears  •. 

Ground-rents  of  3Z.  6s.  a year,  reversion  in 


1,150 

1,439 

27.0 

75. 

810 

1,769 

1,260 

1,615 


9,075 

2,300 

609 


309 

3,370 


3 years  . 


Southwark— 63  to  73  odd.  Friar-street,  and  32  and 

33,  Great  8uffolk-street,  freehold  

Whitechapel— 22  and  32,  Ellen-street,  13  years, 

ground-rent  6Z 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Southwark,  Tooley-street — Five  plots  of  freehold 

land  

Dockhead— Two  plots  of  freehold  land,  area 

9,856  ft 

By  Nbwbon  & Harding. 

New  Wandsworth— 17  and  18,  Louvaine  - road, 

89  years,  ground-rent  14Z 

Clapton— 93,  Clarence-road,  77  years,  ground-rent 

6Z.  3s 

Bethnal  Green-road— 6 to  24  even,  Fuller-street, 

25  years,  ground-rent,  80Z 

61  to  60,  Edward-street,  26  years,  ground-rent  70 Z. 
1 to  6,  Granby-terrace,  25  years,  ground-rent  60Z. 
Kingsland— 38  to  41,  Lee-street,  34  yeurs,  ground- 

rent  12Z 

12  to  18  even  and  69  to  65  odd,  Loanda-street, 

34  years,  ground-rent  24Z 

63,  Clarissa-street,  and  60  Loanda-road,  34  years, 

no  ground-rent 

Stoke  Newington— 1 to  6,  Bowling  Green-place, 

freehold  

By  Beadbl  & Co. 

Shadwell  —Freehold  ground-rent  of  10Z.  a year,  re- 
version in  28  years  

Freehold  rent  of  100Z.  a year,  with  reversion  in 

42  years  

Freehold  ground-rent  of  4 1.  a year,  reversion  in 

62  years  

May  22. 

By  W.  B.  Hallrtt. 

Holloway— 7,  Stock  Orchard-crescent,  67  years, 

ground-rent  8Z 

Islington— 1,  River-street,  32  years,  ground-rent, 
51,  


2,240 

125 

7,929 

2,309 

715. 

635 

799 

829 
729 

830 
1,249 

640 

1,405 


2,009 

109 


429 

309 


782 


THE  BUILDER. 


By  W INSTAXLE  Y,  IIORWOOD,  & Co. 

Limehouse— 27  and  28,  Dixon-street,  91  years, 

ground-rent  

By  Debexham.  Tevysox,  & Co. 

Denmark  Hill,  Love-walk— The  residence,  “Corn- 
wall House,”  63  years,  ground-rent  10/ 

By  Phillips,  Lba,  & Davies. 

Finsbury— 23,  Wilson-street,  71  years,  ground- 

rent  42/ •••••••■ 

New  Southgate— 9,  Holmesdale-road,  93  years, 

ground-rent  

By  Edwix  Smith  & Co. 

Belsize  Park— 27,  Buckland- crescent,  66  years, 

ground-rent  15/ 

By  Bakbb  & Soxs. 

Brentwood,  near—"  Bannister  Farm,”  31a.  2r.  26p. 
freehold  

Malden— 1,  2,  4,  10,  and  11,  Derby -villas,  79  years, 

ground-rent  24/.  10s 

By  E.  Holswobth. 

Homerton — 10  and  21,  Marian-street,  freehold  

Dalston— 53  and  60,  Malvern-road,  60 years,  ground- 

rent,  10/ 

8,  Ritson-road,  67  years,  ground-rent  5/ 

Hackney — 260,  Richtnond-road,  59  years,  ground- 

rent?/ 

8,  Anton-street,  81  years,  ground-rent  61.  10s 

Stoke  Newington — 1,  Derwent-terrace ; aud  60, 
Brook-road,  88  years,  ground-rent,  71 


£461 


1,000 


1,150 

130 


850 


276 

750 

335 

440 

335 

400 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Mat  30. 

Architectural  Association  — Visit  to  Buchan  Hill  Man- 
sion, Crawley,  Sussex  (Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto, 
architects).  Train  from  Victoria,  1.30  p.m. 

Civil  aud  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Visit  to  the 
new  Blackfriars  Railway  Bridge.  2.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  excursion: 
to  Inchcolin,  Donibristle,  Dalgety,  and  Aberdour. 

Moxday,  Jcxb  1. 

Surveyors'  Institution.—  Annual  General  Meeting,  3 p.m. 
Followed  bv  Annual  Dinner  (at  Holborn  Restaurant) . 
■6.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  Henry  Faija  on  " Port- 
land Cement.”  7.30p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association.— Mr . G.  R.  Webster  on 
“A  Simple  Method  of  Perspective  Drawing”  (second 
paper).  8 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  [Dublin). — 
•Council  meeting. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Annual  General 
Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Juxe  2. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Annual  General  Meet- 
ing (under  Revised  By-Laws)  to  receive  the  Report  of  the 
Council,  and  to  Elect  the  Council  for  the  Ensuing  Year. 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arcliceology. — (1)  The  Rev.  H.  G. 
Tomkins  “ On  the  Topography  of  Northern  Syria,  with 
Special  Refererce  to  the  Karnak  Lists  of  Thothmes  III.” 
(2)  Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches  “ On  Specimens  of  the  Familiar 
Correspondence  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.”  (3) 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  on  “ The  Site  of  This.'”  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — Ordinary  Meet- 
ing: Nomination  of  Officers.  7.30  p.m. 

Wbdxesday,  Jcxb  3. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8.30p.m. 

Thursday,  Jcxb  4. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— Ballot  for  Election  of  Fellows. 
6.30  p.m. 

Royal  Archeological  Institute.  — (1)  Mr.  F.  C.  J. 
Spurrell  on  “ Some  Early  Sites  and  Works  on  the  Margin 
of  the  Thames  (tidal  portion).”  (2)  Mr.  John  E.  Price 
F.S.A.,  “ Comparative  Notes  on  Roman  Remains  at 
Hitchin  and  Alresford.”  (3)  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A., 
on  “Elizabethan  Standard  W'eights  and  the  Carlisle 
Bushel." 

Friday,  Jcxe  6. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers—  The  President’s  Conver- 
sazione at  the  Inventions  Exhibition.  9 to  12  p.m. 


HttsccIIsutca. 

Society  of  Arts.— The  results  of  the  Socie 
of  Arts’  examinations  have  just  been  publislie 
There  was  a satisfactory  increase  in  the  numb 
of  candidates,  1,208  having  presented  thei 
selves  at  44  centres,  whereas  last  year  the 
were  991  candidates  and  38  centres.  Of  the 
1,20S  candidates  953  passed  and  255  faile 
The  number  of  papers  worked  was  1.321- 
these  145  took  first-class  certificates,  410  seco: 
class,  and  474  third  class,  while  to  292  pape 
no  certificate  was  awarded.  Eleven  of  t 
thirteen  subjects  set  down  for  examinatii 
were  taken  up.  In  two  no  examination  w 
held,  as  the  requisite  number  of  candidates  (2 
did  not  present  themselves.  The  largest  numb 
of  papers  worked  (33G)  was  in  book-keepir 
ii Li ^ ^aTOur*te  subjects  were: — Arithmet 
171 ; English  (including  composition  and  con 
spondence  and  precis  writing),  US;  sho: 
hand,  253;  theory  of  music,  243.  InFren 
•thm-e  were  96  candidates ; in  German  only  2f 

Great  Eastern  Railway  : Essex  Lines. 
I he  construction  of  the  railway,  about  ni 
miles  in  length,  from  Shenfield,  near  Brei 
wood,  to  Wickford,  authorised  by  the  Gre 
Eastern  Railway  General  Powers  Act,  1883, 
about  to  be  commenced.  The  contract,  whi 
includes  the  erection  of  stations  at  Shenfie 
?ufn,c B^ericay,  and  Wickford,  has  be 
brou°hIr'  T’  D‘  Rldley’  of  Harwich  and  Middl. 


Domestic  Electric  Lighting1. — The  Elec- 
trical Review  of  the  16th  inst.  gives  a detailed 
account  of  an  electric  lighting  installation  lately 
set  up  at  Westwood  House,  Sydenham,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Henry  Littleton,  the  principal  of 
the  well-known  music  publishing  firm  of  Novello, 
Ewer,  & Co.,  which  has  recently  been  rebuilt 
from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.  This 
rebuilding  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Veitcli  & Close.  Westwood  House  and  two 
smaller  houses,  occupied  respectively  by  Messrs. 
Augustus  and  Alfred  Littleton,  stand  in 
grounds  of  about  nine  acres  in  extent,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  last  year  Mr.  Little- 
ton finally  decided  to  adopt  the  electric  light, 
placing  the  arrangements  for  illumination 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  bis  son,  Mr.  A.  Little- 
ton. The  prime  mover  is  one  of  the  “Otto” 
8 horse-power  (nominal)  gas  engines,  running 
a few  hours  a day  for  charging  accumulators. 
The  dynamo  is  a shunt-wound  “ Phoenix,”  of 
Paterson  & Cooper’s  manufacture,  giving  at  its 
normal  speed  110  volts  and  about  50  amperes. 
The  accumulator-room  is  a spare  loose  horse- 
box, well  suited  for  the  purpose.  Here  are 
placed  100  glass  cells,  1£  horse-power  type 
of  the  Electrical  Power  Storage  Company’s 
secondary  batteries,  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments, and  coupled  up  in  twos.  The  lamps 
used  are  made  by  Messrs.  Woodhonse  & Rawson, 
and  are  chiefly  of  20-candle  power.  The  opera- 
tions of  fixing  the  lamps,  wiring  the  houses, 
laying  the  main  cables,  and  generally  carrying 
out  the  work  connected  with  the  installation, 
was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Paterson  & Cooper, 
and  this  has  been  completed  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  Mr.  Littleton.  The  various  switches, 
fusible  plugs,  and  measuring  instruments,  are 
from  the  same  firm,  but  Messrs.  Faraday  & Son 
have  supplied  all  the  fittings  for  Mr.  Augustus 
Littleton’s  rooms,  and  Messrs.  Barkentin  & 
Krall,  of  Regent- street,  have  designed  very 
original  and  unique  fittings  in  hammered  copper 
and  iron  for  Westwood  House.  The  two  small 
houses  are  lighted  throughout  with  about  seventy 
lamps  each,  and  Westwood  House  will  contain 
more  than  double  that  number,  and  including 
those  for  a small  theatre,  the  total  will  be 
nearly  400  lights.  The  whole  installation  will 
be  in  charge  of  a youth  of  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  will,  however,  spend  but  half  his 
time  in  this  work.  It  is  stated  that  since  the 
beginning  of  January,  when  a portion  of  the 
lamps  were  first  put  into  use,  no  hitcji  of  any 
kind  has  occurred. 

A Proposed  Art-Museum  for  Bath. — 

A case  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  in  the  Chancery 
Division  last  week  raised  questions  as  to  the 
validity  of  bequests  contained  in  a codicil  of 
the  late  Miss  Holburne,  of  Bath,  executed 
three  days  before  death,  whereby  she  gave  the 
collection  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  William 
Holburne,  consisting  of  antique  plate,  china, 
&c.,  to  certain  persons  for  their  own  use  abso- 
lutely, and  also  a sum  of  10,0001.  and  her 
residuary  estate  to  the  same  persons.  She  also 
gave  the  house  to  them  in  which  she  lived. 
These  persons  admitted  that  the  testatrix  in 
making  the  gifts  intended  that  they  should  act 
as  trustees  and  form  an  art-collection  for  Bath, 
and  that  the  10,000/.  and  residuary  bequest 
was  intended  for  the  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  this  collection.  They  produced  corre- 
spondence to  that  effect,  showing  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  testatrix,  and  also  that  she 
had  during  her  lifetime  contemplated  buying 
Sydney  House,  Bath,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
“Holburne  Museum,”  and  endowing  it  with 
10,000/.,  but  the  negotiations  fell  through.  The 
questions  were  whether  the  gifts  in  the  codicil 
fell  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain,  precluding  testamentary  dispositions 
of  land  or  houses,  or  money  to  be  laid  out  in 
land  or  houses,  or  of  money  to  support  or  endow 
houses  or  land.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  said  that 
the  first  question  was  whether  the  gifts  were 
charitable  gifts  within  the  legal  meaning  of  the 
term.  A public  purpose  of  general  utility,  to 
the  exclusion  of  private  business,  was  obviously 
intended  by  the  testatrix,  as  was  shown  by  the 
correspondence.  It  was  intended  that  the 
museum  should  be  in  Bath,  and  for  that  city, 
and  kept  there.  The  question  then  arose 
whether  the  gifts  necessarily  implied  the  pur- 
chase of  a house.  His  lordship  thought  not, 
for  the  testatrix  seemed  to  have  successfully 
avoided  using  any  language  which  would  justify 
any  such  conclusion.  It  would  be  no  breach 
of  trust  for  the  trustees  to  hire  a room  in 
which  to  have  the  collection  in  proper  and 
careful  custody. 


[May  30,  1885. 


Overhead  Wires.  — Notwithstanding  t'j 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  tl 
Select  Committee  on  Telephone  and  Telegrapl 
Wires,  which  has  just  been  issued,  that  t! 
erection  of  overhead  wires  should  be  continue 
subject  to  proper  regulation  and  supervises 
care  should  bo  taken  that  the  rights  of  tl 
public  are  not  encroached  upon.  The  Co)Ej 
mittee  propose  to  authorise  the  Postmaste: 
General  to  give  notice  of  intention  to  ere 
telegraph  lines  before  obtaining  the  consent  i 
the  road  authority,  such  notice  being  publiol 
posted.  All  persons  objecting  are  to  sendu 
the  objections  within  a stated  period.  Sue 
objections  should  be  referred  to  a compete:' 
tribunal,  empowered  to  authorise  the  erectic' 
of  the  line  on  just  conditions,  and  to  mat 
orders  as  to  the  costs  occasioned  by  the  obje> 
tions.  This  tribunal  may  be  the  county  com 
judge,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commit 
sioners,  as  at  present,  within  a limited  timi 
Provisions  of  existing  Acts  inconsistent  wit 
these  suggestions  are  to  be  repealed,  especiali 
the  provision  requiring  the  Postmaster-Gener.! 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  every  occupier  with! 
30  ft.  of  the  pole.  It  will  be  seen  from  theabor 
r6sum6  that  far  too  much  and  additional  powei 
is  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tl 
Post  Office,  as  against  the  public.  Privai 
rights  cannot  be  too  jealously  guarded,  whetb! 
against  monopolies  or  the  State.  Persons  wh 
have  had  experience  in  resisting  those  tv 
powers  are  only  too  well  aware  how  difficu> 
and  how  expensive  it  is  to  act  by  legal  mear 
against  them. — Iron. 

Wings. — It  may  be  taken  for  granted  thit 
the  introduction  of  wings  into  ornament) 
design  was  due  directly  to  their  symbolic  meai 
ing.  What  more  suggestive  of  the  heave 
above,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  than  wings 
Once,  however,  admitted,  they  soon  assumedt 
very  important  place  in  virtue  of  their  aba! 
lutely  ornamental  character, — and  held  i 
Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  ornament  of  a 
periods  great  decorative  use  is  made  of  the  win: 
from  the  winged  globe  of  early  Egyptian  ai 
symbol  of  eternity,  to  the  winged  love  of  model 
French  design,  symbol  only  of  frivolity.  Al 
yet,  for  all  the  ornamental  character  of  tl 
wing,  there  has  always  been  a difficulty  in  sati 
factorily  combining  it  with  animal  forms  i: 
which  nature  had  not  made  structural  provisic 
for  it.  The  happy  thought,  at  whatever  ear 
period  it  occurred  to  man,  was  one  of  thoi 
inspirations  more  poetic  in  its  conception  the 
easy  to  realise  in  plastic  form.  The  realisatit 
is  almost  inevitably  a degradation  of  the  ide 
This  is  less  the  case  in  the  earlier  aud  mo) 
archaic  art,  which  touches  us  by  its  nai'vet' 
whereas  in  work  of  later  date  we  should  si 
rather  the  comicality  of  it.  What  was  possib= 
to  the  artist  of  the  old  world  is  not  possible  i 
us.  We  may  not  attempt  what  came  natural: 
to  him  to  do,  because  to  ns  it  is  not  natural.-) 
Art  Journal. 

Sanitary  Supervision  of  Hotels. — Tl 

Sanitary  Protective  League  of  New  York  cii 
has  originated  an  entirely  new  sanitary  mov 
ment.  It  has  prepared  a Bill,  which  it  will  ti 
and  get  passed  by  the  State  Legislature,  whic 
provides  that  in  all  towns  and  cities  in  whit 
there  are  Boards  of  Health,  the  owners  t 
keepers  of  all  hotels  and  lodging-houses  aha 
apply  to  such  Boards  for  sanitary  certificate 
which  shall  certify  to  the  good  sanitary  coi 
dition  of  their  houses.  These  certificates  sha 
not  bo  granted  to  houses  which  have  m 
freedom  from  dampness  of  site  or  cellar,  propi 
drainage  and  plumbing,  absence  of  foul  ar 
noxious  odours,  adequate  supply  of  wate 
direct  light  in  sleeping-rooms,  and  at  leai 
600  cubic  feet  of  air-space  for  each  occupan 
Each  innkeeper  must  obtain  and  display  th 
certificate,  as  failing  to  do  so  subjects  him  t 
damages  for  sickness  of  occupants  during  sue 
negligence,  and,  in  case  of  death,  the  executo: 
of  the  deceased  have  cause  for  action. — Sanitai 
Record. 

Lostwithiel. — A site  which  has  been  vacai 
for  some  years,  adjoining  the  United  Methodi 
Free  Church  on  the  Bank,  is  about  to  be  utilise 
for  the  erection  thereon  of  a minister’s  hous 
with  a shop  and  premises  at  the  angle  of  tl 
site  to  Queen-street  and  Bodmin-hill,  a suf 
cient  space  being  allowed  at  the  north  end  forai 
extension  hereafter  of  their  church  as  may  1 
found  expedient.  The  plans  have  been  prepan 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Skentlebury,  architect,  of  Los 
withiel.  The  cost  will  be  about  700/.,  and  tl 
contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Reed,  of  the  Kirkby  Buildii 
l Yard,  Plymouth. 
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he  Mersy  Docks  ancl  Harbour  Board. — 

he  usual  meeting  of  this  Board,  held  on  the 
inst.,  Mr.  Littledale  directed  attention  to 
purchase  by  the  Works  Committee  of 
aulic  machinery  for  a swing  bridge,  and 
d for  the  reasons  why  this  change  had  been 
ded  upon.  He  complained  that  the  bridge 
ling  the  connexion  between  the  east  and 
sides  of  dock  “ K ” at  its  northern  end  had 
been  long  since  ordered.  He  also  inquired 
ther  the  swing  bridge  was  in  substitution  of 
e other  kind  of  bridge,  and  what  would  be 
cost  of  the  alterations  in  the  quay  walls  to 
ive  the  bridge.  He  concluded  by  moving 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
lea  stand  over  for  a week  in  order  that  the 
le  question  might  be  inquired  into.  Mr. 
ter,  the  engineer,  entered  into  a brief 
anation,  but  Mr.  Littledale  contended,  that 
5 of  his  questions  had  been  answered.  As, 
ever,  there  was  no  seconder  to  Mr.  Little- 
motion,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
utes  were  confirmed.  Mr.  Littledale  sub- 
lently  directed  attention  to  the  report  of  the 
neer  on  the  deflection  of  the  west  wall  of 
Brocklebank  Dock  and  moved  that  the 
rt  made  at  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  a 
-pipe,  referred  to  by  tho  engineer,  be  laid 
re  the  Board,  and  also  that  the  works  corn- 
60  be  requested  to  report  the  time  at  which 
said  bursting  of  the  pipe  occurred,  and  at 
t time  the  pressure  of  water  was  shut  off. 
:ontended  that  neither  the  bursting  nor  the 
age  of  a water-pipe  could,  in  the  course  of 
ry  short  time,  cause  a deflection  in  the  wall 
he  extent  of  430  ft.  in  length.  The  deflec- 
arose  from  the  weakness  of  the  construc- 


tion of  the  wall,  and  he  therefore  asked  for  the 
production  of  the  report  in  order  to  test  the 
accuracy  or  the  inaccuracy  of  his  statements. 
The  Chairman  explained  that  originally  the 
report  was  only  a verbal  one,  and  its  accuracy 
had  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lyster. 
If,  however,  it  was  wished  to  carry  the  discus- 
sion further,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
motion  should  be  seconded.  Mr.  Littledale 
finding  no  seconder,  his  motion  fell  to  the 
ground ; and  he  remarked  that  “ there  is  a day 
of  reckoning  coming  for  all  that.” — Liverpool 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

A Memorial  Brass,  by  Mr.  James  Forsyth, 
has  just  been  placed  in  Prestwich  Church  con- 
taining the  following  inscription  : — “ In  loving 
memory  of  Henry  Mildred  Birch,  B.D.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  ] 
Assistant  Master  of  Eton  College.  For  thirty- 
two  years  Rector  of  this  Parish,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  Ripon  Cathedral,  Chaplain  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen,  also  Chaplain  and  sometime 
Tutor  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales.  Born  January  12th,  1820;  died 
June  29th,  1884.” 

British  Archaeological  Association.— At 

the  meeting  on  Wednesday,  May  20th  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  in  the  chair),  it  was 
announced  that  the  annual  congress  would  bo 
held  early  in  August,  at  Brighton,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  visits  to  many  places  of 
interest  in  West  Sussex.  Among  these  will 
be  Arundel  Castle,  by  permission  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk ; the  Roman  pavements 
at  Bignor,  Chichester  Cathedral,  Steyning, 
Shoreham,  and  Sompting  Churches,  and  many 
others. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


ion  of  8chools  

3chools  

ings  for  Labouring  Classes  . 
Piers  


By  whom  required. 


Northfleet  School  Brd. 
Bristol  School  Board  ... 
Liverpool  Corporation 
Bournemouth  Com 


Premium. 


15 1.  15s 

2nd  and  3rd,  20  to  15  gs. 

502.  and  252 

100  gs.,  60  gs.,  A 25  gs. 
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June  23rd 
July  20th 

August  1st 
August  19th 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


ation  of  Footpaths,  &c 

ing  Barracks  

[ght-Iron  Fencing,  Ac 

mg  and  Channelling  

r Clock  ..  

ing  and  Painting 

T8,  Painting,  &c 

dries,  Stall  Accommodation,  Ac. 

•gs  to  Telegraph  Office,  Gloucester  Docks 
ing  and  General  Repairs,  Herne  Bay. 

ing,  Whitewashing,  Ac 

‘ to  Baths  8nd  Laundry  


ations  and  Additions  to  Malt  Houses 
Jells  and  Machinery  to  Lighthouses  ... 

ion  of  a Building 

ing,  Kerb  ing,  Ac 

ion  to  Urinal,  Lothbury  

Passenger  Station,  Bishop  Auckland 

iou  of  Lirill  Shed.  Ac 

Schools  and  Buildings  

ture  and  Fittings  

iris'  Houses,  Ac  , at  Schools  

ion  of  a Theatre,  Bilbao  

sing  and  Watering  


By  whom  required. 


Met.  Board  of  Works 

War  Department 

Southend  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 

Leeds  Union  

Midland  Railway  Co.... 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 

Com.  of  U.M.  Works  ... 
Sth.  Metro.  Sch.  Dist. 

St.  George’s  Union 

Com.  for  Pub.  Baths,  Ac. 

St.  James’s,  Wstmnsti 
P.  Phipps  A Co.,  Lim. 
Dublin  Port  A Debs  Bd. 
Church  Congress  Missn 
Southgate  Local  Board 
Commissions  of  Sowers 
North  Eastern  Railway 

Admiralty  

Hampton  Wick  Sell.  Bd. 
London  School  Board... 
Grdns.  Bethnal  Green 

Board  of  Directors 

Bristol  U.  S.  A 


Architect,  Surveyor,  < 
Engineer. 


A.  Cay ton  

Official  

do. 

A.  A.  Langley  .... 

M.  Wyatt  .... 

H Jarvis  A Son  , 
Official  

11.  S.  Snell  

Official  

H.  Stones  A Co.  . 

B.  B.  Stoney 

G.  Rake  

C.  G.  Lawson  .... 

Official  

W.  Bell  

Official  

It.  T.  Elsam  

Official  

A.  AC.  Harston  . 


Official  , 


June  6th 
June  8th 
do. 

June  9th 


do. 

do. 

June  11th 
June  12th 
June  17  th 
June  19th 
June  20th 
June  22nd 
June  23rd 
June  2Gth 
July  1st 


Page. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Balary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pago. 

Not  stated 

V 

TENDERS. 

rej-  new  offices,  at  the  corner  of  Blomfield-street, 
»*>n-wall,  for  Messrs.  Waterlow  A Sons,  Limited. 
iO:s.  Davis  A Emanuel,  architects,  2,  Finsbury-eircus. 
entities  by  Mr.  Frederick  Downing,  7x,  Whitehall- 


41  o vat  f,  Wolverhampton  

jCF.  Cubitt  A Co 

i oils  A Sons 

K.  Condor 

igleorge  Shaw  

XSlacev  A Sons 

Holland  A Hannen 

i S.  S.  Williams  A Son  

7 ohn  Woodward 

) iohn  Grover  A Son 

.J.Jerrard 

ii.  Lawranc-e  A Son  

Tjhby  A Horner 

eo.  Trollope  A Sons 

ucas  Bros,  (too  late)  

. Mowlcm  A Co.  (accepted)  . 


..£27,070  0 
,.  26,840  0 
. 26,777  0 
..  26,469  0 
. 27,601  0 
,.  25,695  0 
..  25,656  0 
..  25,590  0 
,.  25,440  0 
..  24,418  0 
,.  23,979  0 
,.  23,975  0 
..  23,790  0 
..  23,630  0 
..  23.600  0 
..  23,550  0 


For  the  enlargement  of  tho  Girls’  Industrial  Home, 
Ipswich.  Mr.  E.  T.  Bisshopp,  architect  and  diocesan 
surveyor  .- — 

T.  Thwaites  £3,330  0 0 

J.  A A.  Brown  3,050  0 0 

F.  Dupont  2,850  0 0 

R.  Girling  2,742  0 0 

R.  S.  Smith  2,050  0 0 

Geo.  Kenney 2,404  0 0 

O.  Gibbons 2,450  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  eight  shops  and  dwelling-houses, 
the  KiDg’s-cross-road.  Mr.  M.  8.  Reilly,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Mark  W.  King  : — 

G.  Musters  A Sous,  Auerley £7,517  0 0 


E.  Conder,  : 

J.  A J.  Greenwood,  London  .. 

Riley  Bros.,  London 

C.  Blyton,  London  .. 

J.  A If.  Cocks,  London  

E.  Burch  A Co.,  London 


0 0 


6,750 

6,600 

6,697 

5,631 


H,  R.  Oekenden,  London  (accepted)  4,991  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  additions  to  St.  Giles’s  and 
St.  George’s  Workhouse,  Bloomsbury,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor.  Messrs.  William  A A.  Beresford  Pite, 


Dove  Bros 

G.  Stephenson 

W.  Titmas  

J.  W.  Falkner 

E.  Conder 

J.  Mowlem  A Co 

Colls  A Son  

Perrv  A Co 

G.  H.  A A.  Bywater 

Holland  A Hannen 

Higgs  A 11  ill 

W.  Downs 

J.  T.  Chappell 

Edmond  Toms 

Peto  Bros 

J.  Grover ... 

Patman  A Fothoringham .. 

Mark  Patrick  A Sons 

W.  Brass  A Son 

J.  Smith  A Son?  

J.  Simpson  A Sons 

J.  B.  Axford 

Lathey  Bros 

B-  E.  Nightingale  


..£11,975  0 
. 11,837  0 
. 11,760  0 
,.  11,543  0 
,.  11,393  0 
,.  11,209  0 
. 10,910  0 

,.  10,938  0 
. 10.8S8  0 
,.  10,883  0 
. 10,834  0 
,.  10,873  0 
,.  10,868  0 
. 10,819  0 
,.  10,786  0 
. 10,766  0 
,.  10,753  0 
..  10,717  0 
. 10,655  0 
,.  10,493  0 
..  10,380  0 
..  10,295  0 

..  io,aoo  0 

,.  10,143  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  infant  school  buildings  at 
Llanelly,  South  Wales,  for  the  Llanelly  School  Board, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingea  Barker,  architect,  Hereford  : — 

D.  Davies,  Llanelly £2,028  0 O 

J.  Evans,  Llanelly  1,633  0 O 

G.  Mercer,  Llanedy 1,399  6 O' 

D.  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester 1,395  0 0 

T.  A J.  Brown,  Llanelly 1,373  0 ft 

D.  Phillips,  Llanelly  1,369  17  0- 

C.  Edwards,  Leominster 1,355  0 0> 

Thomas,  Watkins,  A Jenkins,  Swan- 
sea (accepted)  1 ,300  0 CS 

For  the  erection  of  the  Havelock  Arms  public-house; 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  Holhorn,  for  Mr.  James  Bacon.  Mr. 
C.  li’oung,  architect,  Strood  Hill,  Rochester.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  .1.  B.  Wall,  1,  Walbrook  . 

8.  Salt  £3,945  0 ft 

T.  Gregory 3,597  0 (X 

Jackson  A Todd  3,378  0 0* 

H.  L.  Holloway 3,337  0 O' 

G . Gatos 3,335  0 O 

Lathey  Bros 3,319  0 0 

Mattock  Bros.  2,268  0 ft 

J.  Higgs 3,093  O 0 

For  rebuilding  offices,  No.  5,  Union-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  EC.  Mr.  Alfred  Conder,  architect.,  Palace- 
chambers,  Westminster.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr, 
Harold  O.  Jackson  : — 

Brown,  Sou,  A Bloomfield.. £2,026  0 ft 

Kirk  A Randall 1,867  0 0 

W.  Brass  A Son  1,763  0 0* 

I. awranco  A Sons 1,741  0 0 

Mark  Manley 1,737  0 O 

W.  Tongue 1,734  0 O 

S. J.Jerrard  1,733  0 0- 

.1  Grover 1,715  0 0- 

J.  Morter  1,693  0 0 

J.  Woodward 1,690  0 0 

G.  S.  Williams  A Son  (accepted) 1.677  0 0 

[The  amounts  given  are  net,  after  allowing  for  old 
materials.] 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  14,  Bruton-street,. 
Berkeley-square,  for  Capt.  Steward.  Mr.  R.  Fabian 
Russell,' architect  Mount-street,  W. : — 

Woodward £1,246  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  detached  house,  Belsize-lane,  Hamp- 
stead, for  Mr.  J.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  R.  Fabian  Russell,, 
architect : — _ „ 

W.  Smith  £1,160  0 0 

Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Tower  of 

the  Winds,  Chilworth,  near  Southampton,  for  Mr.  C. 
Simpson.  Mr.W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect,  Southampton 
Briutou  A Bone £2,760  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Tidey’s  Stables,  Belsize-lane,  Hamp- 
stead, for  the  London  Parcels  Delivery  Company,  Limited.. 
Mr.  W.  Seckham  Witherington,  architect,  79,  Mark- 

R.  Priestley  £875  0 ft 

F.  Mark  6C9  0 ft 

Maxwell  Bros 779  0 0 

Larke  A Son  760  0 O' 

C.  F.  Keariey 747  0 0 

T.  Elkington  (accepted) 736  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a cleft  oak  fence,  Broad-lane,  Tot- 
tenham, for  the  Tottenham  Local  Board 

Edwards,  Braughing,  Herts £320  0 0 

Humphrey  A Son,  Tottenham 265  0 O’ 

Taylor  A Brooking,  Dorking  265  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham 247  0 O' 

G.  L.  Wilson  A Co.,  Tottenham 226  16  ft 

J.  Pocoek,  Wood-green . 220  0 ft 

Osborne,  Stevens,  A Co.,  South  Wharf, 

Paddington  (accepted)  209  9 9 

Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a caretaker’s  residence  at 
the  Torquay  Local  Board’s  new  storage  reservoir  at 
Kennick,  near  Tottiford ; — 

Pack  Bros.,  Torquay  £378  0 0 

For  extension  and  completion  of  outfall  sewor,  construc- 
tion of  tank,  tool-shed,  groyne,  Ac.,  at  the  Royal  National 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Yentnor,  for  the  Board  of 
Management : — 

j;Ball £2.160  0 0 

Ingrain  A Sons 1,998  10  0 

J.  Jolifle 1,800  0 0 

G.  Hayles  (accepted)  1,412  7 0 

Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  at  Church  Grange; 
Leek,  for  Capt.  Colvile.  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  A Son, 

arChW.CCo'llia,  Longton £491  10  0 


For  works  .od  fittiag,  required  for  th»  SMdon  Water  Supply,  for  tie  Teignmouth  Local  Board.  Mr.  Georg. 
Crow,  Sorroyor  to  the  Br.rd,-  ^ „a  Machinery. 

W.  Hill  1 Co..  Lo.don  £3.650  0 0 | Burden  Toignmoulb' *?$}  ® 

H.wldn  4 Best,  Teigomouth  2,272  0 0 Bugbrrd,  London 1,900 

Landers,  Southampton  2,168  0 0 I 

Fittings. 

6-inch  4-inch  3-inch  Hydrants  6-inch  6-inch  4-inch  3-inch 

Main  Main  Main  at  Cocks  Cocks  Cocks  Cocks 

porrd.  pored,  peryd.  per. art,,  ^osrh.  f each.  £_«cb.  £ each.. 

TV.  HiU*  Co.,  London  i 0 ...  i « 3 » - j • » \ • ° - • >»»-«««  ~ 5 ,o  2 

SI  an  kin  & Best,  Teignrnouth 4 7 ...  3 « ...  2 9 ...  2 10  0 ...  3 17  « ...  3 4 0 ...  3 0 0 ...  - 10  0 

Landers,  Southampton  1 7 ...  3 7 2 9 - 2 10  0 ...  4 9 b ...  4 2 0 3 7 6 ...  2 17  0 

fl u rdon,  Teignmooth* 4 2 ...  3 2 ...  2 6 2 2 6 ...  3 lo  0 ...  3 6 0 3 3 0 ...  2 16  0 

Bugbinf,  London  4 4 ...  3 4 2 4 ...  3 0 0 ...  1 0 0 ...  3 15  0 ...  3 4 0 2 13  0 

* Accepted. 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Stores,  No.  2,  New  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  James 
Martin.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Saville  S Mr.  W.  J.  Martin, 
joint  architects,  99,  Strand.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
Builder's  Work. 

Hollamby  St  Hobbs £602  16  0 

Lamble  695  0 0 

Anley  679  0 0 

Walker  537  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 515  0 0 

Cook  471  0 0 

Ward  & Lamble  464  0 0 

iBoyal  (accepted) 412  0 0 

Teicterer's  Work. 

Heath 96  10  0 

Saunders  & Sons 96  0 0 

Helling  90  17  0 

H.  W'arr.e  89  10  0 

Watts  & Co 84  17  0 


Gasfitter's  Work. 

Winn  71  15  6 

Praguell  (accepted) 53  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  building  at  the  waterworks,  Welling- 
borough, for  the  Wellingborough  Local  Board  ot  Health. 
Air.  F.  Sharman,  surveyor  — 

J.  81inn  £863  0 0 

E.  Brown  689  0 0 

Clayson  Bros 671  0 0 

M.  Harrison  66J  0 0 

T.  Berrill  624  0 0 

O.  Henson  610  0 0 

R.  Marriott 697  0 0 

J.  Underwood  590  0 0 


Accepted  for  fittings  for  the  gymnasium  at  the  Blind 
Asylum,  Manchester.  Mr.  C.  Heathcote,  architect : — 

J.  Wilson,  jun.,  Hulrno,  Manchester...  £150  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Mission  Chapel,  Hackney  Wick. 
Mr.’J.  Weir,  architect  : — 

Jarvis  A Sons...  £1,631  0 0 

Skiller  & Sons  1,462  0 0 

Rider  A Sous 1,414  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 1,395  0 0 

Lather  Bros 1,39  4 0 0 

J.  10.  "Hobson 1,335  0 0 

J.  Holloway  1,300  0 0 

[We  are  informed  that  the  list  of  teuders  for  this  work 

which  wo  published  last  week  was  incorrect  and  incom- 
plete, and  that  the  foregoing  is  a correct  list.] 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Cathorine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  A.  L. — W.  P.-T.  C.  S.  (not  lost  sight  ot  it.  but  wo  have  more 
things  than  we  know  how  to  got  in).— E.  F.  A.  Allard,  Brussels. — 
H.  H. — “ An  Unsophisticated  One  " (should  send  name  and  address  ; 
we  cannot  print  an  unauthentiuated  letter).— R.  & D.— G.  H.  (shall 
be  attended  to). — O.  S.— " Abacus  " (we  will  attend  lo  the  suggestion  ; 
" is  not  necessary  to  print  the  letter.  N.B. — Correspondents  should 
'ways  send  name  and  address,  whether  (or  publication  or  not). 

All  statements  ot  t acts  lists  ot  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
y the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  (or  publica- 


For  finishing  two  houses  and  shops,  with  stabling  on 
Sand  behind,  in  the  U'gb-road,  Kitburn,  for  Messrs.  Broad 
■&  Co.  Messrs.  New  & Son,  surveyors 

Pryor,  Kilburn 1958  0 0 

8crivener  & Co 731  0 0 

Tennant,  Willesden 6S3  0 0 

LoDgmire  A Co 656  0 0 

F.  Mark  655  0 0 

Thomas  A Butland  632  0 0 

J.  Allen  & Sons,  Kilburn  435  0 0 


Accepted  for  making  alterations  at  the  Union  Offices, 
Tetley  House,  Wakefield,  for  the  Wakefield  Guardians. 
Air.  William  Watson,  architect : — 

George  Fawcett  (excavating,  brick] 

and  stone  work) 

A.  M.  Craven  (carpenter  and  joiner’s  | 

work)  V £204  16  6 

John  Brooke  (plumbing,  glazing,  I 

ironwork,  Ac.)  

Thomas  Naylor  (paintiug) J 

[Thirty-five  tenders  received.] 

Accepted  for  painting,  Ac.,  inside  and  out,  the  Clayton 
Hospital  buildings,  Wakefield,  Mr.  William  Watson, 
•architect : — 

Charles  Turner  A Sons  £152  17  6 

Accepted  for  rebuilding  a block  of  houses  and  shops  in 
Kirkgate,  Wakefield,  for  Mr.  J.  O.  Strafford.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect,  Wakefield  : — 

Samuel  Storr  (excavating,  brick  and") 

C.  F.  Rycroft  (slater’s  work)  I 

J.  C.  Tattersall  (plasterer’s  work)  ...  I _D1 
John  Llovd  (carpenter  and  joiner)  f ° ® 

8.  Atkinson  (plumbing,  glazing  iron-  I 

work,  Ac.)  | 

Charles  Turner  & Sons  (painting)  J 

[Seventy  Tenders  received.] 


i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  ot  signed  articles,  and  papers  r®ad  at 
mblic  meetings,  rests,  ol  course,  with  the  authors. 

Wi  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
leen  duplicated  (or  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
>e  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  ti 


In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ot  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  i 

Oorsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  3 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advti 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY! 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advd 


Doubting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  fo: 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarriei 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  anc 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unitec 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLEL 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  limin' 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS 
No.  16,  Craven- street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adtl 


Doulting’  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  ad 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stom 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Mer<&anto 
Stoke  - under  - Ham 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advx 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav: 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3£ 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia! 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehousi 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adtt 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  line*  (about  fifty  word*)  or  under . . 4*.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0*.  6d. 

Term*  (or  Berle*  o(  Trade  Advertisement*,  also  (or  Special  Adver- 
tisement* on  front  page,  Competition*,  Contracts,  Sale*  by  Auction, 
he.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  word*)  or  under  ......  Is.  gd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0*.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECE8SARY. 

Stamp*  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  iuqb  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gardon,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  (or  the  current  week’s  Issue  must  reach  the  Offioe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  (or  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, he.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
' ingly  recommends  that  ot  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL  — • ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

‘ MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

;h  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNES- 


DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The  Builder, "mayhave  RcpHcsaddresud 
lo  the  Office.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamp*  to 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  11 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP 


Manufacturers  of 


QOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGEj 


LEVER,  8CREW,  & BARBEL  BOLTt 

Belf- Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTING8  of  every  DeBcriptlo 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAI 
LONDON,  S.E. 


© © 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


BRABV’S  PATENT  GLAZING. 


GLASS  SET  FREE, 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAINTING  AND  PUTTY  SUPERSEDED 


OVER  ONE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 


DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

— dvr  o d e l s .a.  nsr  id  sectioits 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL: 

356  to  362,  EUST0N  ROAD.  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


o nsr  vie  w.  - 

GLASGOW: 

335,  ARGYLE  ST  RE E'l 
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[Badges  and  Bearings  of  Interest  and  Fame. 

YER  first  and  fore- 
most on  the  long 
and  glorious  roll- 
call  of  the  chivalry 
of  the  Middle  Ages, 
investing  history 
with  all  the  charm 
and  glamour  of 
poetry  and  romance, 
appearing  to  us  as 
a creation  from 
licenser's  “Fairy  Queen”  rather  than  a 
heritable  warrior  incarnate,  the  hero  of  our 
J:'Outh,  and  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
upaturer  years,  the  very  embodiment  of  daring 
nd  adventure,  we  hail  “ The  Red  Cross 
jlCnight,”  with  his  white  coat  of  arms  charged 
ffiith  the  crimson  emblem  of  our  faith. 

Familiar  as  these  grand  old  arms  will  be  to 
nvery  ODe,  we  must  just  note  that  the  Templar’s 
eiross  ends  in  eight  points,  differing  therein 
nrom  that  of  St.  George,  which  is  carried 
through  to  the  borders  of  the  shield  and 
whows  no  points.  The  renewned  banner  of 
3ihese  guardians  of  the  Temple  was  their 
r Beauseant,”  black  in  the  upper  half  and 
jJrhite  in  the  lower,  and  it  is  generally  under- 
blood  that  this  signified  their  fierceness  to  foes 
j ad  graciousness  for  friends. 

They  bore  two  badges,  the  “Agnus  Dei” 
parrying  the  Red  Cross  banner,  and  a horse 
rith  two  knights  on  his  back ; this  latter  was 
oiypical  of  their  poverty  when  first  instituted 
)a  state  from  which  they  soon  passed  to 
inquire  great  wealth),  and  Boutell  mentions 
> he  curious  fact  that  the  “ Pegasus  ” of  the 
barrister  Templars  of  the  present  day  is 
v.erived  from  it,  the  two  riders  having  been 
ail  is  taken  for  wings. 

a The  order  was  finally  abolished  in  the  year 
,2312,  after  an  existence  of  some  two  centuries, 
i nd  its  overthrow  was  accompanied  by  the 
ii03t  frightful  cruelties;  and  perhaps  this 
•9|ersecution  has  made  the  Red  Cross  heroes  the 
nearer  to  us.  They  were  accused  of  the  most 
nbsurd  and  horrible  crimes,  but  the  acquisition 
oi'f  riches  undoubtedly  led  to  their  suppression 
a nd  a general  scramble  for  the  plunder.  What- 
t iver  faults  may  attach  to  the  Templars,  they 
i rill  ever  remain  a conspicuous  and  romantic 
feature  of  historic  fame,  and  may  we  not  say 
.iplightly  varying  Pope), — 

' If  to  their  lot  some  human  errors  fall, 

0<  Look  on  their  shield  and  you’ll  forget  them  all”? 

But  as  the  “ Red  Cross  Knights  ” fade  from 
ur  view,  there  arise  before  us  their  brothers 
ii  arms  bearing  the  “ white  cross,”  the  banner 
f the  “Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,”  a 
bearing  at  least  equal  in  renown,  but  perhaps 
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not  so  popularly  known  as  the  one  we  have 
been  discussing. 

These  “ Hospitallers  ” were  founded  as  an 
order  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eleventh  century 
(about  the  year  1092),  and  their  white  cross  is 
also  of  eight  points,  and  now  familiar  to  us  as 
the  “ Maltese  Cross,”  from  the  knights  having 
settled  in  Malta  in  1530.  It  was  borne  upon  a 
black  ground.  The  order  was  suppressed  in 
England  in  1559. 

We  learn  from  history  (and  we  learn  it  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  and  regret)  that  quarrels 
broke  out  between  the  bearers  of  the  red  and 
white  crosses,  which  culminated  in  a pitched 
battle  in  1259,  from  which  conflict  scarcely  a 
Templar  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  Would  that 
this  dark  page  could  be  for  ever  torn  from  the 
records  of  these  famed  champions  of  Chris- 
tianity ; but  our  paper  is  an  heraldic  one,  and 
we  must  not  linger  too  long  on  history  even  of 
such  deep  interest  as  this  is. 

It  seems  “ a far  cry  ” from  the  crosses  of  our 
Crusaders  to  the  next  important  bearing  ; but 
“The  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff”  of  the  Warwick 
family  has  played  a conspicuous  part  in  our 
country’s  annals,  and  has  furthermore  been 
immortalised  by  Shakspeare.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Nevilles  and  the 
Beauchamps.  The  origin  is  dubious,  and  goes 
back  to  “ The  Round  Table  ” of  King  Arthur. 

A most  historic  and  interesting  augmenta- 
tion is  to  be  found  on  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  representing  a Scottish  demi  - lion 
rampant  pierced  through  the  mouth  by  an 
arrow,  and  thus  recording  the  disastrous 
defeat  sustained  by  James  IV.  at  Flodden, 
and  the  finding  of  the  king’s  body  after  the 
fight  pierced  with  arrows.  This  charge  was 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  English  army  on  that 
occasion. 

The  arms  of  the  City  of  London  is  a white 
shield  charged  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George, 
and  in  the  first  quarter  is  a red  sword.  The 
cross  of  St.  George  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  numerous  crosses  of  heraldry. 
The  sword  in  the  City  arms  is  a matter  of 
dispute  ; one  side  claiming  it  as  an  augmenta- 
tion granted  to  Walworth  for  striking  down 
the  insurgent  Wat  Tyler,  while  others  say  it 
was  given  to  Philpot,  who  followed  up  the 
blow  by  despatching  the  rebel  with  his  sword  ; 
but  it  is  also  thought  that  the  emblem  of 
St.  Paul  is  the  charge  in  question, — a solution 
that  seems  the  more  feasible  of  the  three  sup- 
posed sources,  and  the  one  that  we  prefer  to 
believe. 

The  arms  of  Jerusalem  are  interesting  partly 
from  its  being  an  infringement  of  the  rules  of 
English  heraldry  that  “metal  shall  not  be 
placed  upon  metal”;  upon  a silver  shield  is 
charged  a gold  cross  between  four  crosslets  of 
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the  same  (said  to  symbolise  the  five  wounds  of 
our  Saviour),  and  conveying  an  allusion  to  the 
thirteenth  verse  of  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm, 
“Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet 
shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a dove  covered 
with  silver,  and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold.” 

Ajnongst  coats  of  arms  innumerable,  some 
of  them  of  great  beauty  and  very  appropriate 
to  their  purpose,  there  is  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful nor  more  happy  in  its  adaptation  than  the 
arms  of  the  Sees  of  our  Australasian  colonies* 
the  shield  being  charged  with  the  four  stars 
forming  the  constellation  known  as  “ The 
Southern  Cross,”  and  to  most  of  us  dwellers 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  known  by  hearsay 
only.  We  believe  that  this  arrangement  of 
the  stars  adorns  the  walls  of  the  mortuary 
chapel  of  Bishop  Selwyn  in  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral, with  other  references  to  his  missionary 
life  at  the  Antipodes. 

For  pathos  we  know  of  nothing  more 
touching  than  the  motto  of  the  unfortunate 
Courtenays,  a noble  family  of  Devonshire, — 
“Ubi  lapsus,  quid  feci?”  “Whither  have  I 
fallen,  what  have  I done  ?”  Such  was  their 
reward  for  devotion  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  crest  of  the  Dudleys  of  Northampton- 
shire was  a remarkable  one,  and  it  was  the 
result  of  a most  remarkable  event.  It  appears 
that  one  of  the  family  had  some  dispute  with 
a neighbour  over  a piece  of  land,  and  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  “ fight  it  out  ” as  to 
which  was  the  lawful  owner.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  combat  the  Dudley  ancestor 
was  too  ill  to  attend,  but  his  daughter  armed 
herself,  and  met  the  neighbour,  and,  after  a 
stiff  encounter,  overthrew  him  ; and  for  this 
exploit  was  assumed  a woman’s  bust  rising 
from  a ducal  coronet,  with  hair  dishevelled, 
bosom  bare,  and  a helmet  on  her  head.  The 
name  of  this  amazon  was  Agnes  Hotot. 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  the  great  admiral  of 
Queen  Anne  and  William  III.,  had  a special 
grant  of  arms  from  the  latter  monarch,  blazoned 
as  follows  : “ Gules,  a chevron  ermine  between 
two  crescents  in  chief  argent,  and  a fleur-de-lys 
in  base  or.”  The  two  crescents  are  to  com- 
memorate two  memorable  victories  over  the 
Turks,  and  the  fleur-de-lys  one  over  the  French. 
Lower,  in  his  “ Curiosities  of  Heraldry,”  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
coats  he  had  ever  met  with. 

As  a sample  of  the  bad  taste  often  displayed 
in  arms  alluding  to  the  profession  or  pursuits 
of  the  original  bearer,  Lower  gives  the  instance 
of  Bishop  Hooper,  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester, 
the  champion  and  martyr  of  the  Protestant 
faith  (whose  statue  is  to  be  seen  at  the  former 
place,  adjoining  the  cathedral),  who  bore  “ a 
lamb  in  a burning  bush,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
descending  thereon  proper.” 

Of  all  extraordinary  “ supporters,”  the  same 
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1 i„n  Kwvers  as  chosen  for  I sessed  by  that  noblest  of  all  styles  of  building, 

authority  mentions  • J . n„ie.  „nd  m-oduce  a meagre,  soulless  abortion 


that  purpose  by  Sir  George  Gordon,  a cele- 
brated jurist,  and  the  first  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
adds,  “ Every  man  to  his  taste. 

The  Stanley  crest  of  “ the  eagle  and  child, 
born  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  is  a remarkable 
one  with  a legend  attached  to  it  of  the  king  ol 
birds  having  taken  an  abandoned  infant  to  its 
nest  out  of  kindness,  where  it  was  discovered 
alive  and  well  fed ; but  the  story  does  not  hold 
water,  and  many  different  versions  are  given. 
The  crest  itself  is  well  known  and  frequently 
met  with,  and  Cussan  mentions  having  come 
across  it  as  a public-house  sign  in  the  hamlet 
of  Whitwell  in  Hertfordshire,  and  thereby 
finding  out  that  the  Stanleys  had,  at  one  time, 
been  possessors  of  the  manor,  and  although  it 
had  been  some  three  centuries  ago,  local  tradi- 
tion had  thus  preserved  this  memento  of  the 
family,  and  he  adds,  “I  only  adduce  this 
instance  to  show  how  extended  are  the  his- 
torical lessons  which  may  be  learned  by  even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  armoury.” 

At  the  interesting  church  of  Elford,  in 
Staffordshire,  we  meet  with  this  Lathom  crest 
(as  it  is  at  times  called)  with  a singular  effigy 
of  “ The  Stanley  Boy,”  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  raised  to  the  temples,  and  the  left 
hand  holding  a tennis  ball,  the  inscription 
“Ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus  ” (where  the  hurt  there 
the  hand),  thus  showing  the  cause  of  his  death. 

The  Lanes  of  King’s  Bromley,  Staffordshire, 
bear  an  historic  and  royal  augmentation  for 
the  devotion  of  the  family  to  Charles  II.,  whose 
life  was  probably  saved  by  Jane  Lane  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester  ; it  consists  of  the  royal 
arms  on  a canton  added  to  the  original  shield, 
and  for  a crest  “ a strawberry  horse  bearing 
between  his  fore  legs  the  royal  crown.” 

Some  of  our  Welsh  neighbours  are  profuse 
in  their  numerous  quarterings ; the  Lloyds 
alone  have  thirty-five,  according  to  Ellen  J. 
Millington,  some  going  back  to  Edward  I.’s 
reign,  and  an  enumeration  of  a few  of  them  is 
not  very  pleasant  reading.  The  first,  for 
instance,  has  “ a chevron  between  three  dead 
Englishmen’s  heads  in  profile,  couped  and 
bearded  proper”  ; and  the  second  “a  Saracen’s 
head  erased  at  the  neck  proper.”  The  crest  is 
“ a dead  Englishman’s  head  in  profile,  couped 
and  bearded. 

For  this  selection  of  a Welsh  coat  we  are 
indebted  to  the  lady  above-mentioned,  in  her 
work  entitled  “ Heraldry  in  History,  Poetry, 
and  Romance.” 

The  arms  of  Shakspeare,  granted  to  the 
father  of  the  immortal  poet,  are  of  the  allusive 
or  punning  order,  and  the  blazonry  is  “ Or,  on 
a bend  sable,  a spear  of  the  first,”  and  the 
crest,  “ a falcon  grasping  a spear,”  is  a very 
pretty  one. 

Chaucer  has  for  crest  a tortoise,  and  the 
arms  are  “ Party  per  pale  argent  and  gules  a 
bend  counterchanged.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  crest  was  a woman 
bolding  a golden  sun  in  one  hand  and  a silver 
crescent  in  the  other,  the  motto  being : 
“ Reparabit  cornua  Phcebe.”  His  coat  con- 
tains crescents  and  mullets  or  stars,  with 
buckles  and  mascles. 

We  close  this  all  too  scanty  sketch  for  such 
a comprehensive  subject  with  the  following 
extracts,  the  first  from  the  preface  to  that 
most  charming  and  valuable  work,  “ Moule’s 
Heraldry  of  Fish  ” (so  beautifully  illustrated 
by  his  gifted  daughter),  and  the  second  from 
that  rare  and  far-reaching  research  of  Lower, 
and  entitled  “ The  Curiosities  of  Heraldry.” 

“ To  the  architect  heraldry  affords  an  un- 
limited extent  of  enrichment  in  exterior 
sculpture  ; and  the  judgment  of  C.  Barry, 
R.A.,  the  architect  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  admitted  it  as  an  important  feature  in  the 
principal  facade  of  that  splendid  edifice.  The 
introduction  of  arms  in  windows  and  pave- 
ments also  renders  it  necessary  that  the  archi- 
tect should  be  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
rules,  but  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
heraldry  of  different  periods.” 

“ The  architect  who  should  attempt  to  raise 
some  stately  Gothic  fane,  omitting  the  well- 
carved  shield,  the  heraldic  corbel,  and  the 
blazoned  grandeur  of  ‘ rich  windows  that  ex- 
clude the  light,’  would  inevitably  fail  to  impart 
to  his  work  one  of  the  noblest  charms  pos- 


and  produce  a meagre,  soulless  abortion. 

If  we  cannot  quite  endorse  this  rather  too 
sweeping  conclusion,  we  can  at  any  rate  feel, 
with  the  enthusiastic  writer  of  it,  that  heraldic 
distinctions  form  not  only  a most  interesting, 
but  a most  picturesque  and  poetic  manner  of 
defining  the  historic  relations  of  buildings  and 
of  those  who  have  erected  and  inhabited  them. 


PUMPS  FOR  CONTRACTORS’ 
PURPOSES. 

BY  M.  TOWIS  BALE. 

f T cannot  be  denied  that  much  annoy- 
ance and  loss  often  arise  through 
want  of  knowledge  or  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  a pump  of  a type 


best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  user. 
We  purpose  giving  here  a few  notes  on  the 
pumps  we  consider  more  especially  adapted  for 
contractors’  purposes,  with  some  general  hints 
as  to  working  and  the  points  of  construction  to 
be  desired  in  them. 

In  selecting  a pump  the  features  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  are  simplicity,  strength,  and 
easy  access  to  the  working  parts.  Pumps  of 
somewhat  complex  construction  are  in  use 
which  give  high  results  theoretically,  but,  as  a 
rule,  these  are  rapidly  counterbalanced  by  the 
extra  cost  of  renewals,  breakdowns,  &c. 

Where  very  large  quantities  of  water  have 
to  be  raised,  as  in  mines,  the  Cornish  or  beam 
pump'ng-engine  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and 
most  powerful  system  to  employ,  but  as  com- 
paratively few  contractors  have  much  occasion 
to  use  Cornish  engines,  we  shall  not  extend 
our  remarks  in  this  direction,  but  pass  to  the 
contractor’s  pump  par  excellence  for  low  lifts, — 
say  up  to  20  ft., — viz.,  the  centrifugal.  For 
raising  considerable  quantities  of  water  to  a 
moderate  height,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  useful  forms  of  pumps  made.  For  lifting 
water  containing  foreign  matter,  sand,  leaves, 
&c.,  it  is  much  superior  to  ordinary  direct- 
acting  steam  pumps,  as  the  steam  valves  of 
these  latter  are  very  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of 
order,  or  the  water  ways  to  become  choked. 
The  working  parts  consist  briefly  of  a series  of 
curved  discs  or  blades,  which  are  made  to 
revolve  in  a cast-iron  case,  in  a similar  manner 
to  a fan-blower.  The  revolution  of  these  blades 
produces  a partial  vacuum  in  the  case,  which 
brings  up  the  water.  On  the  proper  propor- 
tion and  construction  of  these  curved  blades 
the  effective  working  of  the  pump  chiefly 
depends.  Motion  is  usually  imparted  by  a 
belt,  but  a high-speed  rotary  engine  is  some- 
times coupled  directly  on  to  the  disc  spindle  ; 
the  great  objection,  however,  to  most  of  these 
engines  is  the  large  amount  of  steam  they 
consume.  For  purposes  of  irrigation,  a wind- 
mill or  horse-gear  can  be  used. 

In  the  most  advanced  form  of  the  smaller 
centrifugal  pumps  the  main  body  of  the  pump 
is  attached  by  a quadrant  bracket  to  the  bed- 
plate. It  can  thus  be  readily  swivelled  round 
to  any  angle  it  may  be  desired  to  work  at. 
This  arrangement  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient for  foreshore  work,  or  in  awkward 
situations.  At  the  same  time  the  joints  of 
the  suction  or  discharge  pipe  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  casing  of  the  pump  should  be  arranged 
so  that  one  side  may  be  taken  off  to  allow  of 
the  inspection  or  cleaning  of  the  pump  disc, 
and  hand  holes  arranged  with  bayonet-jointed 
covers,  fitted  on  either  side  of  the  suction-pipe, 
so  that  any  obstruction  may  be  readily  removed. 
To  dispense  with  the  use  of  a foot  valve  and  to 
save  the  trouble  of  charging  the  pump  with 
water  by  hand,  a small  air-exhauster  can  be 
fitted  and  driven  from  the  main-pump  disc 
spindle  by  a belt.  A clack  valve  being  fitted 
to  the  end  of  the  discharge-pipe,  the  air  is 
readily  exhausted  from  the  pump  and  pipes 
and  the  pump  charged  with  water.  The 
foundation-plate  should  be  cast  in  one  piece, 
the  bearings  be  of  ample  area,  and  efficient 
means  of  lubrication  secured.  For  the  general 
purposes  of  a contractor  these  pumps  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other,  bearing  in  mind  their 
simplicity  of  construction,  little  liability  to  dis- 
arrangement, and  low  first  cost.  Rotary  pumps 


have  also  the  advantage  of  great  certainty  in 
working.  Wrought-iron  suction-pipes  are  pre- 
ferable to  cast  as  they  are  lighter  and  less  liable 
to  breakage.  It  will  be  found  convenient  for 
surface  drainage  and  such  like  work  to  mount 
the  pump  on  two  wheels  ; if,  however,  it  can 
be  fixed  below  the  source  of  supply  it  will  work 
better,  as  it  does  away  with  the  suction.  A 
pump  of  ample  capacity  for  the  work  to  be 
performed  should  be  employed,  and  a broad 
flexible  leather  or  India-rubber  band  should  be 
used  for  driving.  It  is  important  that  care  be 
taken  that  the  pump  is  made  to  run  at  its 
proper  working  speed,  which  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  lift. 

Another  extremely  useful  pump  for  con-  -I 
tractors’  use  is  the  chain.  This  is  of  simple  :| 
construction,  and  will  stand  a great  deal  of  i 
rough  usage  without  getting  out  of  order.  It  : 
is  only  adapted,  however,  for  raising  water  to  a i: 
moderate  height,  say  50  ft.  The  pump  consists  jj 
of  an  endless  chain,  and  discs  made  to  revolve  ; 
round  a wheel  mounted  in  a framing  of  cast  1 
iron.  The  chain  and  discs  are  arranged  to  i| 
pass  down  into  the  water,  and  up  through  a lj 
wooden  or  iron  tube,  carrying  with  them  a )i 
certain  amount  of  water,  which  is  delivered  1 
into  a trough  or  tank  at  the  ground  level. 
This  form  of  pump  is  well  adapted  for  lifting  : 

sewage,  and  it  will  lift,— without  choking, 

sand,  mud,  leaves,  &c.  The  discs  pass  up  the  e 
pipe  horizontally,  and  should  have  a clearance  i 
of,  say,  TV  in.  to  £ in.  They  may  be  made  of  : 
wood,  leather,  india-rubber,  or  iron,  as  may  be  e 
most  suitable  to  the  work. 

The  discs  should  be  arranged  about  10  ft. 
apart  ; putting  them  nearer  does  not  add  to  < 
the  efficiency  of  the  pump.  The  speed  at 
which  the  chain  is  driven  will  depend  some-  ; 
what  on  the  nature  of  the  water  being  lifted,.  1 
but  the  speed  for  general  purposes  should  be  " 
about  250  ft.  per  minute.  A slight  drawback  1 
to  this  pump  is  that  it  has  (of  course)  a certain  i 
amount  of  slip  in  working,  which  has  been  i 
calculated  at  about  20  per  cent. ; but  this  is  to 
a great  degree  counterbalanced  by  its  certainty 
of  action  and  low  first  cost. 

For  light  sinking  purposes,  owing  to  the  i 
constant  liability  to  flooding,  bucket-pumps: 
are  largely  employed,  but  where  the  quantity 
of  water  has  been  pretty  well  ascertained,: 
barrel  pumps  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In 
selecting  a barrel-pump  care  should  be  taken 1 
that  the  pump  barrel,  glands,  valves,  &c.,  are  t 
of  gun-metal,  and  that  covers  are  provided  for : 
their  ready  examination.  For  deep  sinkings,  : 
wooden  connecting-rods,  clamped  with  iron,  i 
may  often  be  used  with  advantage.  The: 
pump-rods  should,  in  all  cases,  be  arranged  t 
with  guides,  as  they  work  much  stiffer,  and  i 
are  less  liable  to  bend  or  get  out  of  truth.  An . 
air-vessel  should  be  fitted  to  the  rising  main,  i 
as  the  flow  of  water  is  more  equal,  and  the : 
pump  is  relieved  from  shocks  that  may  arise.  ■ 
The  suction-pipe  should  have  a foot  valve  and 
strainer.  Very  great  care  should  be  exercised : 
in  fixing  the  pump-plunger  and  connecting-: 
rod  exactly  in  a vertical  line.  Should  they  he 
out  of  plumb  the  valves  will  probably  soon  he 
broken  to  pieces.  In  fact,  in  one  case  we^ 
have  known  a valve  to  be  broken  to  pieces  - 
and  be  brought  to  the  surface  with  the  stream : 
of  water. 

Hard  wood  staging  to  support  the  pump  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  iron,  as  it  is  more  readily 
fixed  or  renewed.  Where  pump  gear  is  fixed : 
at  the  top  of  a well  or  sinking,  especial  care 
should  be  taken  with  the  foundations  ; and : 
that  the  pump  gear  is  perfectly  level  and  free  i 
from  vibration  in  working  if  it  be  driven  by 
an  engine  and  belt:  the  centre  of  the  driving-, 
wheel  should  be  at  least  18  ft.  off. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  mechanical 
arrangements  for  pumping,  especially  suited  to 
varied  circumstances  of  site,  depth,  and  nature 
of  water,  motive-power,  &c.  For  contractors’ : 
purposes,  where  the  usage  is  generally  rough 
and  the  water  not  of  the  cleanest,  the  complex 
or  delicate  forms  of  direct-acting  or  recipro- 
cating steam  pumps  should  be  .avoided  ; many 
of  them  also  consume  a large  amount  of  steam. 
Where,  however,  the  water  is  clean  and  a large 
quantity  of  it  has  to  be  raised  a considerable 
height,  they  are  of  great  value,  as  this  duty 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  either 
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the  centrifugal  or  chain  pump.  It  must  be 
premised,  however,  that  they  are  under  skilful 
management. 

In  direct-acting  pumps  the  steam  valves 
require  careful  attention,  and  are  somewhat 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  ; those  worked  by 
tappets  have  the  advantage  of  being  rather 
more  reliable  than  steam- moved  valves.  With 
regard  to  ram  pumps  the  ordinary  slide-valve 
arrangement  is  to  be  recommended.  To 
secure  steady  and  even  working  a tolerably 
large  and  heavy  fly-wheel  should  be  employed. 
In  all  piston  pumps  it  is  a matter  of  the  utmost 
H importance  to  their  efficient  working  that  the 
q piston  should  be  perfectly  leathered  and  packed, 
and,  consequently,  completely  air-tight.  Long- 
stroke  steam-pumps  are  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  short,  as  there  is  less  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  pump-piston,  and,  consequently, 
less  inertia  to  overcome  ; and  the  water  lost 
through  the  valves  is,  practically,  the  same  in 
both  cases.  It  is  important  that  its  motions 
are  properly  cushioned,  and  that  it  will  start 
at  any  point  of  stroke  on  dead  centre.  When 
the  pump  has  to  be  fixed  a considerable 
distance  from  the  boiler,  and  where  the  con- 
densation of  the  steam  in  the  pipes  must 
necessarily  be  great,  compressed  air  may  be 
u used  instead  of  steam  with  advantage, 
*1  although  the  cost  of  its  production  in  the  first 
a instance  is  greater  than  that  of  steam,  probably 
fi  about  50  per  cent,  or  even  more  ; but,  by  its 
Bj  use,  steam  pipes  are  done  away  with,  also 
n theu'  cost  of  fixing,  flexible  hose  being  used  in 
D their  place.  This  is  especially  valuable  when 
;1  blasting,  as  the  pump  may  be  mounted  on  a 
fl  suspended  platform  or  on  wheels,  and  it  and 
i\  the  hose  moved  out  of  the  way  when  a 
i ‘ shot”  is  fired.  For  rough  usage  we  can 
K recommend  leather  pump-valves  and  a simple 

0 fibrous  material,  such  as  hemp  for  packing,  as 
IC  these  can  be  readily  renewed  without  special 
d skilled  labour.  India-rubber  valves  are  quite 
^ unsuited  for  lifts  above  say  250  ft.  For  con- 
s'. tractors’  use  we  prefer  to  employ,  wherever 
so  possible,  the  centrifugal  or  chain  pump,  as 
is  being  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
M than  most  of  the  direct-acting  piston-pumps. 

1 -^°_f  working  in  difficult  situations,  or  keeping 
m foundations  free  from  water,  the  pulsometer 
in  pump  will  be  found  of  considerable  service, 

M and,  as  it  has  no  delicate  parts,  it  may  be 

used  for  raising  muddy  water,  &c.,  without  de- 
u'  triment.  It  does  not  require  skilled  attcn- 
io  tion,  and  may  be  suspended  by  a chain 
u and  can  thus  readily  be  employed  to  keep 
to  water  under  whilst  deep-well  or  other  per- 
il nianent  pumps  are  being  repaired. 

I When  it  is  necessary  to  raise  water  from  one 
'v  l®vel  fco  another,  the  work  being  of  a temporary 
fit  character,  and  it  is  not  desired  to  go  to  the 
i p expense  of  a pump,  a steam  water- raiser  or 
n -elevator  can  be  used.  This  little  apparatus 
o(  consists  briefly  of  pipes  at  right  angles  to  one 
oi  another  for  steam  suction  and  delivery.  The 
| steam  enters  at  one  end,  and  creates  a partial 
oi  vacuum  in  the  suction  and  delivery  pipes 
if)  which  will  suck  up  water  from  a depth  of 
oi  about  20  ft.  It  can  also  be  used  for  forcing 
' and  will  force  water  about  1 ft.  high  for  each 
Jll  lb.  of  steam  pressure  employed.  It  is  very 
qi  important  that  the  suction-pipe  used  be  per- 
fectly air-tight,  and  a rose  should  be  fixed  on 
the  end  of  it. 

T The  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  this 
Land  other  water-raisers  and  pumps  which 
, rely  for  their  action  on  the  formation  of  a 
mvacuum  by  means  of  the  steam  used,  is  the 
; loss  through  the  extra  steam  required  to  work 
:fchem,  which  is  very  considerable  in  many 
aicases. 

A number  of  hand-pumps  more  or  less 
adapted  for  contractors’  requirements  are  made, 
and  some  of  these  are  very  indifferent  produc- 
tions. To  secure  durability  and  efficiency  in 
1 working  they  should  in  all  cases  have  bored 
i barrels  and  gun-metal  valves  and  buckets,  and 
a brass  lining  to  the  pump  barrel  is  a decided 
improvement.  A wrought-iron  pump  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  cast,  as  it  is  stronger  and 
more  portable,  and  it  should  be  galvanised  and 
supplied  with  a sliding  suction-pipe  to  suit 
variable  depths.  Where  water  has  to  be  raised 
from  a considerable  distance,  the  working 
o-  barrel  can  be  taken  beneath  the  ground  level, 


1 and  in  lieu  of  a single  handle  the  pump  can  be 
arranged  with  double  lever  handles  for  two  or 
more  men  to  work  at.  We  recommend  for 
these  pumps  pipes  with  flanged  in  preference 
to  screwed  joints,  and  the  sliding  suction-pipe 
should  be  fitted  with  a galvanised  wrought- 
iron  strainer.  These  pumps  are,  of  course, 
only  suited  for  small  contracts. 

All  suction-pipes  should  be  well  tested,  and 
the  joints  made  perfectly  air-tight ; much 
trouble  and  loss  is  often  caused  through  the 
leakage  of  the  air  and  consequent  failure  in 
the  working  of  the  pump.  In  arranging  the 
pipes  avoid  all  bends  as  far  as  possible,  as  the 
friction  of  the  water  through  the  pipes  is 
largely  increased  by  them.  If  the  pump  has 
to  draw  above  6 ft.  vertically,  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a retaining  valve  fitted  in  the  suction- 
pipe  close  to  the  water. 

The  speed  of  the  water  through  the  pipes 
should  not  exceed  250  ft.  per  minute,  as  the 
friction  in  the  pipes  increases  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  if  pumps  are  driven  at  a very 
high  speed  a considerable  loss  of  power  through 
friction  occurs.  When  long  lengths  of  pipe 
have  to  be  used,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
friction,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  select 
a pump  somewhat  larger  than  is  absolutely 
required  for  the  work. 

In  long  lifts  it  is  very  important  that  the  pipe 
joints  should  be  very  carefully  made,  otherwise 
with  heavy  pressures  leakages  are  very  liable 
to  occur.  It  will  pay  well  to  have  all  joint 
flanges  planed.  We  have  seen  joints  made 
with  a lead  ring  wrapped  round  with  lamp 
cotton  stand  extremely  well,  but  where  the 
head  of  water  exceeds  500  ft.,  we  can  strongly 
recommend  the  joint  as  shown  by  fig.  1.  In 


Fig.  1. 

this  joint  the  lower  pipe  is  recessed,  and  the 
upper  one  made  with  a corresponding  projec- 
tion ; a cord  of  gutta-percha  is  inserted 
between  the  flanges,  and  squeezed  flat,  when 
the  bolts  are  tightened  up.  This  joint  has 
stood  pressures  of  upwards  of  700  lb.  per 
square  inch.  Our  illustration  (fig.  2)  repre- 


Fig.  2. 


sents  another  joint  well  adapted  for  pipes 
carrying  compressed  air,  as  it  will  be  found 
perfectly  tight  in  working,  cheap,  and  readily 
fixed.  The  ends  of  the  pipe  are  flanged,  and  an 
india-rubber  washer  inserted  between  them  ; 
they  are  then  brought  tight  together  by  means 
of  the  bolts.  These  pipes  should  be  made  of 
wrought  iron  of  good  quality,  so  that  should 
it  be  necessary  to  replace  or  joint  them,  they 
may  be  cut  at  any  point,  heated,  and  turned  up 
by  a smith,  which  is  an  advantage  over  screwed 
pipes,  as  they  when  cut  have  to  be  screwed  at 
the  ends  to  join  them  ; at  the  same  time,  the 


threads  of  the  screws  are  apt  to  become  worn> 
and  make  a leaky  joint. 

Owing  to  exigencies  of  site  in  using  steam 
pumps  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  fix  the 
boiler  at  a distance  from  the  pump,  the  con- 
sequence is  there  is  very  considerable  con- 
densation in  the  pipes.  This  can,  however,  be 
greatly  modified  by  covering  the  pipes  with 
non-conducting  material ; where,  however,  there 
is  much  water,  such  as  is  often  met  with  in 
sinking  operations,  a suitable  covering  is  at 
present  not  very  easy  to  find.  What  is  wanted 
is  a hose  to  slip  over  the  pipe  and  keep  the 
heat  in,  and  be  not  affected  by  it  on  the  inside 
or  by  the  water  on  the  outside.  India-rubber 
hose  will  keep  the  water  off,  but  is  itself  more 
or  less  affected  after  a time  by  the  heat  of  the 
pipes. 

In  lieu  of  the  above,  although  somewhat 
troublesome  to  fix,  we  can  recommend  the 
following  as  being  cheap  and  effective  : — Box 
up  the  pipe  in  a triangular  box  neatly  joined 
at  the  angles,  and  fill  in  the  vacant  space  with 
“silicate  cotton”  or  “slag- wool,” — a non-con- 
ductor made  from  blast  furnace  slag, — which 
should  be  rammed  tight.  Asbestos  packing  is 
also  very  good  for  this  purpose,  but  more 
expensive. 

We  need  hardly  say  that,  whatever  pump  is 
employed,  all  bearing  surfaces  should  be  well 
lubricated,  and  we  can  recommend  the  following 
mixture  as  giving  very  excellent  results : — Good 
lard  oil,  75  parts  ; plumbago,  powdered  very 
fine,  25  parts.  This  will  be  found  to  put  a fine 
surface  on  the  inside  of  steam  cylinders,  and 
can  be  used  with  advantage  in  most  kinds  of 
bearings. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  EUMENES  AT 
PERGAMOS. 

HE  chief  laurels  of  the  Pergamene 
excavations  have  rightly  been 
awarded  to  Dr.  Humann,  but  an 
aftermath  of  glory  remains  for  Dr. 
Conze,  who,  in  his  study  at  Berlin,  has  dis- 
covered the  undoubted  site  of  the  great  library 
of  Eumenes.  Archteologists  all  knew  that 
Pergamos  boasted  a library  of  many  thousand 
books,  that  its  fame  as  a literary  city  was  little 
behind  its  repute  as  a health  resort ; they  knew, 
further,  that  it  was  Eumenes  who  turned  to 
such  good  account  the  “ Attalicm  conditiones” 
of  his  predecessors  ; that  this  same  Eumenes 
“ built  the  city,  and  out  of  his  love  of  magni- 
ficence and  beauty  erected  buildings  as  offer- 
ings to  the  gods,  and  founded  libraries  and 
made  Pergamon  the  splendid  abode  it  now  is.” 
But  though  the  great  altar  was  brought  to 
light  with  such  great  rapidity,  the  site  of  the 
great  library,  scarcely  less  famous,  has  remained 
until  quite  recently  undetected.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Dr.  Conze  read  a paper,  in  which  he  proved 
beyond  doubt  the  exact  spot  where  the  library 
is  to  be  found.  His  paper  is  printed  in  the 
current  “ Berichte  ” of  the  Academy,  pp. 
1,259-70.  What  he  maintains  is  briefly  this. 
Behind  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  to  the 
north  and  to  the  east,  enclosing  a considerable 
space,  ran  a colonnade  two  stories  high.  The 
arrangement  of  the  colonnade  and  its  position 
in  relation  to  the  temple  can  be  seen  in  the 
authorised  restoration  of  the  Acropolis.  Such 
alterations  as  have  to  be  made  in  this 
restoration,  and  which  we  have  noted  else- 
where, do  not  affect  the  arrangement  of  the 
colonnade.  Behind  the  north  side  of  this 
colonnade  run  a number  of  rooms,  some  in  the 
upper,  some  in  the  lower,  story.  The  rooms 
in  the  upper  story  are  four  in  number,  and  the 
most  easterly  one  is  the  largest.  Within  this 
room,  on  the  north,  west,  and  east  sides,  is  a 
low  piece  of  masonry,  somewhat  like  a bench. 
On  the  north  side  it  broadens  out  to  the  width 
of  a basis  large  enough  to  hold  a good-sized 
statue.  On  this  basis  originally  stood  the 
great  statue  of  Athene,  which  is  now  placed 
with  the  other  Pergamene  marbles  in  the 
Assyrian  Room  at  the  Berlin  Museum.  It 
stands  at  the  far  end.  On  the  north  and  east 
walls,  to  the  inside,  have  been  found  a regular 
series  of  holes.  These,  Dr.  Conze  thinks,  con- 
tained the  hooks  on  which  the  shelves  for  the 
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books  were  fastened.  The  statue  of  Athene 
would  he  very  appropriate  in  such  a place,  at 
least,  so  Juvenal  thought : — 

« Hie  libros  dabit  et  forulos  mediamque  Minervam.” 

An  additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
library  is  afforded  by  some  inscriptions  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Athene  temple  , 
they  originally  belonged  to  portraits  of  Alcreus, 
Herodotus,  Homer,  &c.,  and  had  reference  to 
the  literary  studies  that  were  earned  on  at 
Pergamos. 

The  discovery  of  this  library,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  most  of  its  architectural  conditions, 
has  a special  interest,  because  it  enables  us  to 
reconstruct  in  thought  other  libraries  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  Pergamene  library  con- 
sisted of  one  large  room  and  a number  of 
smaller  ones  behind  a colonnade,  very  like  in 
arrangement,  as  Dr.  Conze  says,  to  the  cells  of 
monks  running  behind  the  cloister.  Such  pro- 
bably was  the  form  of  many  of  the  great 
libraries  at  Rome,  that  of  Lucullus,  Asimus 
Pollio,  and  the  like  ; such  was  the  library  in  the 
Roman  forum,  and  that  of  Hadrian  at  Athens  ; 
such  was  the  library  at  Herculaneum,  famous 
for  the  papyrus  rolls  it  has  preserved.  It  is 
right  to  say  that  the  conjecture  so  firmly 
established  by  Conze  had  been  made  before,  as 
he  himself  is  the  first  to  own,  by  Christopher 
Belger.  


iHERE  is  a hot  controversy  going  on  at 

- - York  in  regard  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  superfluity  of  ancient  churches,  for 
which  there  appear,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  no 
sufficient  congregations,  and  a meeting  was 
held  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  York,  last  Satur- 
day night,  under  the  auspices  of  the  “ Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,”  to 
protest  generally,  after  the  manner  of  that 
Society,  against  everybody  and  everything. 
Mr.  William  Morris  addressed  to  the  meeting 
an  eloquent  protest  against  pulling  down  or 
removing  old  churches,  and  said  that  if  these 
churches  were  pulled  down  “York  would  be  a 
very  commonplace  city.”  On  the  other  hand, 
gentleman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hargrove,  who  spoke 
support  of  the  action  of  the  Archbishop  in 
. ..  . P r\  n nAllCajl  tllA  ^ R P A.  B.  Of 


NOTES. 


[HE  next  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  on  Monday, 
the  8th,  is  expected  to  be  a very 
representative  one.  The  Royal 
Gold  Medal  will  be  presented  to  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  who  is  coming  from  Greece  espe- 
cially to  receive  it.  Mr.  Charles  Barry  will 
present  to  the  Institute  the  portrait,  painted 
by  Mr.  Holl,  of  the  late  President,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  ; and  the  medals  for  the  Soane  Medallion, 
the  Tite  Prize,  the  Institute  Medal,  and  the 
medals  of  merit  gained  in  the  competition  for 
the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship.  The 
actual  Pugin  medal  for  the  year  is  not  pre- 
sented till  after  the  completion  of  the  student’s 
tour,  and  the  handing  in  of  the  sketches  made 
during  the  tour  ; and  the  same  applies  to  the 
Godwin  Bursary  medal.  A large  meeting  is 


expected. 


THE  funeral  of  M.  Theodore  Ballu,  the 
eminent  architect,  took  place  at  Paris 
last  week  with  unusual  ceremony.  The 
procession  passed  from  the  mortuary, 
beautiful  little  building  designed  by  the 
lamented  artist  himself,  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  La  Trinity,  one  of  his  most 
important  and  successful  works,  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pere  Lachaise,  where  his  coffin  was 
placed  in  the  family  monument,  another  work 
of  his  own,  of  charming  antique  sentiment. 
The  pall-bearers  were  M.  Kaempfen,  Directeur 
des  Beaux  Arts  (representing  the  Minister 
Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Fine  Arts) 
M.  Alphand,  Directeur  des  Travaux  de  Paris 
(representing  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine)  ; 
Bouguereau,  President  of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux  Arts  ; M.  Guillaume,  the  sculptor,  re- 
presenting the  family  and  friends  of  the 
deceased ; M.  Bailly,  President  of  the  Soci6t6 
libre  des  Artistes  Frangais ; and  M.  Questel. 
President  of  the  Soci6t6  Centrale  des  Arch’ 
tectes ; these  two  last  being,  like  M.  Ballu 
himself,  Members  of  the  Institut  de  France 
and  Honorary  Members  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  These  six  delegates  pro 
nounced  each  a discourse.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  mention  the  eloquent  extempore  speech 
which  M.  Alphand  engaged,  in  the  name  __ 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Conseil 
Municipal  of  Paris,  to  proceed,  as  quickly 
possible  with  the  completion  of  the  Hotel  __ 
Yille  after  the  designs  for  the  interior  decora- 
tion left  by  the  deceased. 


hope  that  some  of  the  very  substantial  advan- 
tages gained  by  science  should  come  their  way 
occasionally,  and  that  they  should  participate 
in  the  illuminating  millennium,  either  by  the 
reduction  in  the  general  price  of  gas  or  a 
very  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality. 
Both  these  things  are  desiderata  to  the  house- 
holder. 


rpHE  fifth  annual  report  of  the  executive  Corn- 


having  circulated  the  grossest  inaccuracies  in 
respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  committee  acting  under  him,  and  of 
having  stated  that  half  the  churches  in  York 
"to  be  pulled  down,  when  no  such 
measure  was  contemplated.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  decide  on  hearsay  report ; we  can  only 
say  that  if  the  agents  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  have  circu- 
lated gross  inaccuracies,  it  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  their  conduct  on  several 
other  occasions,  in  regard  to  which  we 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  facts.  Not 
that  we  believe  the  Society  would  deli- 
berately circulate  what  is  not  true,  but  that 
they  are  so  utterly  run  mad  on  their  hobby 
that  they  cannot  wait  to  ascertain  facts.  W e 
are  taking  means  to  get  authentic  information, 
and  reserve  our  judgment  till  then.  The  anti- 
restoration party  seem  extremely  exercised 
about  ameeting  held  on  the  Monday  after  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  St.  Crux  Church,  “ when 
the  Restoration  Committee  were  requested 
to  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the  promised 
subscriptions  would  be  renewed  for  a new 
church,  instead  of  a restoration  of  the  old  one.” 
The  meeting  went  so  far  as  to  burke  the 
restoration  scheme  and  vote  the  return  of  the 
money.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong 
depends  on  the  present  state  and  the  architec- 
tural and  practical  value  of  St.  Crux  Church. 
If  it  is  dilapidated  and  unsuited  for  its  present 
purpose,  the  proposal  to  build  a new  one  is 
exactly  what  a meeting  of  Mediaeval  church- 
men would  have  sanctioned,  at  all  events. 


Tl r-. 

JL  mittee,  and  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  give  evidence  of  substantial, 
though  not  very  striking  results.  Excavations 
at  Assos  were  carried  on  from  February 
to  November  of  the  past  year.  The  Agora  of 
the  city  and  the  Nekropolis  were  explored,  and 
the  great  Baths  (of  which  we  gave  detailed 
notice  in  a past  number),  the  Heroon,  and  the 
Stoa.  A great  number  of  inscriptions  have 
been  copied,  a series  of  photographs  made, 
and,  for  a time,  this  was  all.  The  American 
School  succeeded  ultimately,  however,  in 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  an  experiment  was  made  by  which  one- 
third  of  the  discoveries  were  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  excavators.  Some  important 
pieces  of  archaic  sculpture  have  accordingly 
found  a home  at  Boston,  among  them  a 
heraldic  sphinx  from  the  east  end  of  the 
Temple  of  Athene  Polias,  and  a fragment  of 
sculpture  representing  Herakles  contending 
with  Centaurs.  The  architectural  fragments 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  non- 
religious Greek  architecture.  A full  account 
of  the  excavations  is  in  preparation  by  Messrs. 
Clarke,  Bacon,  & Koldewey.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  undertaking  is  reported  at  19,121  dols, 
(not  much  under  4,000/.).  In  the  second  year 
of  the  school  the  number  of  students  were 
only  two,  the  directorship  held  at  first  by 
Prof.  Goodwin  passed  into  the  hands  of  Prot. 
Packard.  He  fell  ill,  and  has  had  to  rely 
largely  on  the  help  of  Dr.  Stenet.  Among 
the  treatises  which  have  been  completed  by 
the  school  are  the  Assos  inscriptions,  by  Dr. 
Stenet,  and  the  Erechtheum,  by  Fowler  ; also 
connexion  with  the  school,  a work  by  Mr. 
Stillman,  on  “Prehistoric  Walls  in  Italy 
and  Greece.”  This  work,  so  ably  carried  on 
by  America,  should  rouse  in  English  archmo- 
logists  a spirit  of  wholesome  emulation. 


TN  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Head  at  the  recent 


meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  a 
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very  interesting  statement  was  given  of  the 
values  of  the  by-products  obtained  at  the  gas 
works  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compiled  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Siemens.  They  were  given 
as  follows  : — 


Colouring  matter  £3,350,000 

Ammonium  sulphate 1,947,500 

Pitch  (325,000  tons)  365,000 

Creosote  (25,000,000  gallons) 208,000 

Crude  carbolic  acid  (1,000,000  tons)  100,000 
Gas  coke  (4,000,000  tons,  after  allow- 
ing 2,000,000  for  consumption  in 
working  the  retortB),  at  12s 2,400,000 


£8,370,500 


THE  statue  of  the  closely-draped  Venus, 
known  as  the  “ Venus  Genetrix,”  has  long 
been  a puzzle  to  archasologists.  Several 
replicas  exist,  one  at  Florence,  one  in  Rome, 
one,  the  best  known,  in  the  Louvre.  We  are 
justified,  then,  in  supposing  that  the  original 
of  the  type  was  a statue  famous  in  antiquity. 
A certain  analogy  has  been  noted  between  the 
head  of  this  Venus  Genetrix,  of  somewhat 
archaic  style,  and  the  head  of  the  Hippodameia 
in  the  Olympian  east  pediment.  Hence,  M. 
T?pinabh  in  nublishiniz  a smal 


Taking  the  cost  of  the  coals, — say  9,000,000 
tons  at  12s.  per  ton, — at  5,400,000/.,  there  would 
be  still  left  over  and  above  the  sum  of  nearly 
3,000,000/.,  the  excess  value  of  the  products. 
The  practical  result  of  this  is,  that  the  gas  is 
obtained  for  nothing,  and,  indeed,  it  was  stated 
that  in  a certain  Yorkshire  town  the  actual 
cost  of  the  gas  was  only  Id.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  But  by  the  use  of  the  Siemens’  gas  pro- 
ducers, either  the  gas  may  be  very  greatly 
enriched  or  the  extraction  of  tar  and  ammonia 
very  much  increased  ; while,  in  many  districts, 
the  coal  costs  nothing  like  12s.  per  ton,  or  even 
half  of  it.  Some  of  the  northern  coals  are 
especially  favourable  for  the  recovery  of  sul- 
phate ammonium,  varying  from  20  lb.  to  26  lb. 
per  ton  of  coal ; and  as  the  value  of  the 
ammonium  sulphate  is  about  20s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
the  recovery  of  23  lb.  is  equivalent  to  4s.  2£d. 
for  every  ton  of  coal  used  in  gas  producers. 
Simple  folk,  who  are  not  manufacturers  or  pro- 


Reinach,  in  publishing  a small  terra-cotta 
statuette  which  reproduces  the  same  type, 
hazards  the  opinion  that  we  have  in  all  these 
replicas  an  echo  of  the  famous  Aphrodite  of 
the  Gardens  (fi>  k^toiq)  of  Alkamenes.  Qj1.1*® 
independently,  Mrs.  Mitchell  arrived  ( Hist. 
Greek  Sculpture,”  p.  320)  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. Probably  both  were  led  to  this  belief 
by  the  fact  that  the  Alkamenes  Aphrodite 
was  specially  noted  for  the  delicate  beauty  of 
the  hands.  Though  the  coincidence  of  opinion 
is  striking,  we  believe  the  original  type  of  the 
Venus  Genetrix  must  be  looked  for  quite 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Curtius  reminds  us  of  a far 
more  famous  Aphrodite,  namely,  the  draped 
Aphrodite  whom  Praxiteles  made  (velata 
specie)  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cos,  the  rival 
of  the  nude  Aphrodite  chosen  by  the  Cnidians. 
Now  it  is  a significant  fact  that  the  terra-cotta 
replica  which  M.  Reinach  publishes  comes 
from  the  necropolis  of  Myrina.  From  this 
same  necropolis  have  been  taken  as  many  as 
twenty  small  replicas  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos, 
bv  Praxiteles,  and  one  of  his  Epwc  : why  not 
c.9  The  almost 


"jlTR.  I’ANSON,  the  senior  Vice-President 

HD  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  ,_r , x___ 

will  attend  the  Congress  of  French  Architects  prietors  of  gas  - works,  but  only  compulsory 
to  be  held  next  week  in  Paris,  as  the  repre-  gas-consumers,  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for 
sentative  of  the  Institute.  thinking  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 


then  also  one  of  his  V enus  of  Cos  ? 
ostentatiously  draped  character  of  the  figure  i 
lends  itself  to  this  attribution.  The  subject  i 
comes  up  again,  owing  to  the  publication  (m 
the  Gazette  Archtologiguc,  1885,  fol.  11)  of  a 
small  bronze  statuette  representing  this  type,  i 
It  also  was  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  is  now  > 
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the  property  of  M.  Lavedorte.  Praxiteles 
types  would  very  naturally.be  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  types  of  the  date  of  Alkamenes  scarcely. 

SPHERE  is  to  be  found  at  Piacenza,  in  a 
-*■  remote  quarter  of  the  town,  some  of  the 
loveliest  terra-cotta  work  in  Italy.  It  is  in 
a cortile,  part  of  the  old  Palazzo  del  Tribunale. 
Only  a portion  of  one  side  is  intact,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  bricked  up  between  the 
columns,  which  are  of  granite,  the  caps  and 
bases  of  stone  (the  former  of  beautiful  shape). 
The  arches  and  cornice  are  terra-cotta,  with 
most  delicately  - designed  ornament.  The 
whole  thing  is  in  a lamentable  condition.  The 
court-yard  is  only  used  as  the  playground  of 
a few  children,  and  the  rooms  on  one  side  are 
converted  into  stables  and  water-closets,  as  any 
one  who  pays  the  place  a visit  will  soon  dis- 
cover, that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  in  possession  of 
what  the  Italians  do  not  seem  to  have, — a 
nose. 

TIP  ROY’S  excavations  near  Tunis,  which  for 
-tu.i  some  time  past  he  has  privately  carried 
on,  have  been  rewarded  by  a considerable 
measure  of  success,  both  as  regards  architec- 
ture and  sculpture.  He  has  brought  to  light 
the  peristyle  of  a large  building,  and  within  its 
precincts  has  found  several  marble  statues  of 
large  size.  M.  Roy  proposes  to  publish  his 
discoveries  in  the  “ Bulletin  Trimestriel  des 
Antiquity  Africaines,”  for  the  appearance  of 
which  we  must  wait  for  further  particulars. 

DY  order  of  the  Victorian  Government  a 
~~  , large  scheme  for  irrigating  the  Tragowel 
Plains  from  the  River  Loddon  has  lately  been 
investigated.  The  area  to  be  watered  amounts 
te  238,000  acres,  and  the  project  is  estimated 
to  cost  164, 5881.,  or  nearly  442/.  per  square 
mile,  or  equal  to  12s.  6£d.  per  acre.  If  to 
this  be  added  7^  per  cent,  for  interest  and 
Binking  fund,  and  assuming  the  working 
expenses  at  the  rate  of  3,500 /.  per  annum, 
the  annual  cost  per  acre  would  be  4s.,  allowing 
one-third  of  the  entire  area  being  irrigated 
each  year.  The  channels  designed  for  the 
scheme  will,  when  running  full,  discharge 
330  million  gallons,  or  48  million  cubic  feet,  in 
iwenty-four  hours,  with  which  volume  it  is 
jalculated  a depth  of  6 in.  may  be  distributed 
k>  .80,000  acres,— one  third  of  the  entire  area 
i— in  thirty-six  days. 

CTUDGING  by  the  description  given  of  New 
r.  Caledonia,  its  soil  must  be  a veritable 
inine  of  mineral  wealth,  but  for  agricultural 
[purposes,  it  is  said,  it  will  not  produce  more 
:ihan  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country 
Itself.  Of  metals,  however,  it  apparently  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  variety,  there  having  been 
nound  up  to  the  present  time  gold,  Silver, 
nickel,  copper,  cobalt,  chrome,  antimony,  iron’ 
nd  galena.  Not  a tenth  part  of  the  country 
as  yet  been  prospected,  but  485,000  acres 
lave  already  been  bought  or  leased.  Nickel 
a the  most  plentiful  of  all  the  minerals,  being 
iound  nearly  everywhere,  and  after  many 
iluctuations  in  commercial  speculations,  it  has 
Become  the  basis  of  the  colony’s  industry, 

) ad  on  it  its  whole  future  depends.  Up  till 
.ow,  however,  the  progress  of  the  colony  has 
isen  very  slow,— a fact  which  it  is  somewhat 
afficult  to  reconcile  with  its  reported  valuable 
liineral  capabilities. 


countless  visitors.  A far  more  simple  and  con- 
gruous restoration  gives  Hermes  a long 
caduceus  in  the  right  hand.  This  view  has 
been  supported  with  much  learning,  and  a 
long  catalogue  of  analogous  monuments,  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  in  the  Hellenic  Journal. 
The  reputed  vase  fragment  supports  neither 
view, — it  places  in  the  missing  hand  a thyrsos. 
Such  a restoration  would  be  very  satisfactory. 
We  repeat,  however,  that  we  fear  the  reputed 
“ find  ” is  too  good  to  be  true.  The  fragment, 
true  or  false,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Rollet,  of  Baden.  If  genuine,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  speedily  published.* 

rPHE  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years,  both 
at  Sparta  and  Delos,  have  led  most 
archa3ologists  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  early  archaic  sculpture 
are  due  to  its  derivation  from  a previous 
wood  technique.  Dr.  Brunn,  in  a paper  on 
“ Tectonic  Style  ” in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der 
Bayerischen  Alcadcmie  der  Wissenschaften. 
seizes  upon  this  notion,  and  in  his  usual  sug- 
gestive original  fashion  applies  the  principle 
much  more  widely  than  its  original  advocates 
conceived  of.  Early  sculpture  was  dependent 
for  its  existence  on  the  softer  material,  wood, 
and  long  after  stone  had  come  into  use  the 
traditions  of  a woodworking  school  pre- 
vailed. In  the  sculptures  of  Assyria,  where, 
as  it  seems,  from  the  outset  soft  stone  was 
chosen  as  the  material,  we  see  no  such  in- 
fluence, and  in  Asia  Minor  schools,  which  seem 
to  have  depended  a good  deal  on  Oriental  tra- 
dition, we  see  very  little  trace  of  anything  of 
the  sort.  It  is  in  the  Peloponnesian  school, 
with  its  square,  thick-set  character,  its  absence 
of  rounded  surface,  and  flowing  line,  that, 
according  to  Dr.  Brunn,  the  influence  of  the 
post  and  beam  and  the  plank  of  the  early 
wood  images  ( xoana ) is  most  apparent. 

THE  excavations  of  the  French  at  Nemea 
*-  during  the  past  year  have  resulted  in 
nothing  of  importance.  Better  fortune  has 
attended  their  work  in  Elatea.  Close  to  the 
remains  of  the  temple  they  have  found  a basis 
inscribed  with  the  name  Athene  Kranaia, 
thus  fixing  with  certainty  the  already 
presupposed  dedication.  Outside  the  sacred 
precincts  have  been  found  also  many  fragments 
of  vases  and  painted  architectural  remains. 
Inside  the  temple  a number  of  fragments  of 
sculpture  were  brought  to  light,  and  some 
vases  inscribed  with  artistic  names,  Ergophilos 
and  Polykies,  also  a number  of  inscriptions, 
including  a long  decree.  To  the  north  of  the 
temple  were  found  a number  of  fragments  in 
bronze  and  terra  cotta. 


THE  "E fiSopag  (No.  51)  publishes  in  a rough 
-L  woodcut  a recently-discovered  gem,  on 
which  is  engraved  a design  representing  a male 
figure  sunk  upon  his  knee.  The  figure  bears 
on  his  back  the  winged  love-god.  In  the 
“ Anthology  ” (ii.,  256,  4)  there  is  a some- 
what vague  description  of  a statue  of  Herakles 
by  Lysippos,  in  which  the  hero  is  represented 
stripped  of  his  arms  and  lion-skin,  and  tamed 
by  love  : — 

“ rig  Si  <t*  iirtpaiv 

6 irrtpotig  ovnoQ  tig  (3npvt ; adXog  'Eptog.” 


plated  that  if  the  raising  of  the  subscription  is 
carried,  a great  advance  will  be  made  in  the 
educational  scheme,  and  the  services  of  learned 
lecturers  and  Professors  will  be  obtained  to- 
wards this  end. 


ON  the  north  side  of  the  magnificent  Churchr 
of  Santa  Croce,  in  Florence,  there  is  an 
arcade  which  was  originally  part  of  the  church, 
but  which  has  for  some  years  past  been  tenanted 
by  carpenters  and  small  shopkeepers.  These 
have  all  been  cleared  away,  and  it  is  purposed 
to  form  a loggia  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
nave.  This  ought  to  be  a great  improvement. 
It  will,  however,  very  largely  increase  the 
stock  of  beggars  at  present  attached  to  the 
church.  Hitherto,  there  being  no  porch,  they 
have  not  been  so  numerous  as  in  most  well- 
ordered  churches.  When  the  new  loggia  is- 
completed,  however,  it  will  form  a nice  shady 
place  for  these  pests  to  lay  in  wait  for  the- 
unwary  traveller. 


WE  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Athenian- 
correspondent  of  the  Athenceum  that 
Mr.  Penrose  is  engaged  in  further  researches 
there,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  a work  which  he  is  undertaking  on. 
behalf  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti. 

THE  mosaic  of  Lillebonne,  to  which  we 
referred  the  other  day,  purchased  in  1879* 
for  about  1,000/.,  taken  from  Lillebonne  at  the 
close  of  a curious  legal  suit  and  restored  at 
Paris,  in  the  studio  of  M.  Facchina,  mosaic- 
worker,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Chas.  Lucas, 
architect,  at  the  cost  of  about  750/.,  waB 
sold  on  the  16th  of  last  month  for  76/.  to  the 
Museum  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  where  it  will  go 
to  keep  company  with  the  fine  mosaic  found 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  the  forest  of 
Bourgth^rolde.  Fortunate  museum  of  Rouen, 
to  possess  these  two  mosaics,  so  precious  in  the. 
history  of  art  ! 


THE  appearance  of  serious  cracks  in  the 
J-  Ansidei  Madonna  since  it  was  placed  in 
the  National  Gallery  is  matter  for  great  regret, 
and  it  calls  for  careful  consideration  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  injury.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  National  Gallery 
causing  the  planks  on  which  the  picture  is- 
painted  to  shrink.  We  should  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  National  Gallery  is  over-warmed, 
which  is  the  reason  assigned  in  some  quarters  ; 
but  whatever  the  cause,  the  painful  fact  is 
undeniable,  and  we  are  astonished  at  Sir  F. 
Burton’s  letter  in  the  Times  denying  that 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  picture,  and  referring  only  to  “a  slight 
crack  high  up  on  the  spectator’s  right,  which 
was  manifest  enough  [at  Blenheim]  to  all  who- 
preferred  to  search  for  trifling  blemishes  in  a. 
great  work  rather  than  absorb  themselves  in 
its  beauties.”  This  is  nonsense,  and  Sir  F. 
Burton  must  fancy  people  have  no  eyes.  There 
is  a great  and  formidable  crack  on  the  left  of 
the  spectator,  which  no  one  could  “absorb 
himself”  sufficiently  to  ignore,  and  which  was 
certainly  not  there  when  we  saw  the  picture 
the  first  week  it  was  in  the  National  Gallery. 


It  is  just  possible  that  we  have  in  this  gem  an 
echo  of  the  statue  of  Lysippos.  We  know  so 
lamentably  little  of  this  sculptor  that  every 
scrap,  even  of  inference,  as  regards  his  style  is 
precious. 

THE  Architectural  Association  seem  to  have 
had  a pretty  Bharp  fight  on  the  question  of 
raising  their  subscription  from  half  a guinea  to 
a guinea,  at  their  last  meeting,  and  adjourned 
the  consideration  of  the  subject.  We  print  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sedding  about  it  in  another 
column.  The  step  is  rather  a serious  one. 
The  strength  of  the  Association  has  been  in 
numbers  and  in  the  valuable  and  practically 
almost  gratuitous  architectural  education  they 
have  afforded  to  many  poor  students.  We 
understand,  however,  that  it  is  contern- 


TTE  quote  from  the  Berlin  Philologische 
\ Wochenschrift  the  report  of  a discovery 
iihich,  if  it  be  true,  is  of  the  greatest  interest, 
ut  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  Wochen- 
■ hrift  itself  expresses  grave  doubts,  which  we 
eely.  endorse.  From  Carnuntum,  in  lower 
Austria,  comes  the  news  that  a fragment  of 
; liinted  pottery,  apparently  a piece  of  a Greek 
,ise,  has  been  discovered,  and  the  design 
presents  nothing  less  than  a careful  repro- 
> action  of  the  famous  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
iirchasologists  have  been  busy  about  conjectural 
•storations  of  the  group,  — the  restoration 
ikes  Hermes  hold  a bunch  of  grapes  in  the 
jht  hand.  A small  statuette,  embodying  this 
Kvial,  and  we  think  impossible,  motive  is  to 

Q- Constantly  Seen,  to  OUr  great  regret  at  the  * ®ince  writ’DfT  the  above  we  learn  that  the  fragment 
1 'itish  Museum  wliprp  it  rlmiLtWr.  j has  just  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  " Arcbreoloeisch- 

museum,  wnere  It  doubtless  misleads  Epiprapbwhe  Nittbeilungen  aus  Oeeterrelch.” 


THE  INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

PRIME  MOVERS. — II. 

Power  rock-drilliDg  for  sinking,  quarrying,, 
and  general  contractors’  purposes  has  during 
recent  years  made  very  great  progress,  with 
the  result  that, — except  for  small  contracts, — 
hand-labour,  which  is  both  slow  and  costly, 
has  to  a great  extent  been  abandoned  in 
favour  of  power.  The  powers  chiefly  employed 
for  driving  rock-drills  are  steam  and  compressed' 
; the  former  does  exceedingly  well  when  tha 
drill  is  not  too  far  away  from  the  boiler,  but  in 
deep  shafts  or  workings,  where  the  steam  has- 
to  be  conveyed  a considerable  distance,  it  fs« 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  utilise  it  owing  tee 
the  condensation  which  takes  place  in  the  pipes 
conveying  it.  Under  these  circumstances  com- 
pressed air  is  employed  : this  is  produced  by 
means  of  steam-engines  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  of  which  several  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  one  by  Messrs.  Hathom  & 
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*XT  « Extended  bed-plate,  iaeares 

steadiness  in  working,  and  it  may  with  tolar 
able  facility  be  moved  from  place  to  place, 
which  ia  no  mean  advantage.  The  engine  baa 
two  a team,  and  one  air,  cylinder,  with  two 
crank-pine,  which  form  throws  for  the  slide- 
valves;  the  inlet  valves  are  of  cylindrical  form, 
with  central  gnides,  and  are  antomatio  m their 
action.  Springs  for  working  the  valvesare  dis- 
pensed with,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  they 
are  apt  to  clog  or  break,  and  their  action  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  «.ff  acted  by  constant  usage, 
and  by  Bevere  changes  of  temperature,  ino 
valves  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  exa- 
mined without  breaking  the  cylinder  cover 
joints,  which  is  an  improvement.  The  air- 
compressor  may  be  worked  by  moans  of  water- 
power if  available,  the  steam  cylinders,  of 
oourse,  in  that  case  being  omitted. . As  showing 
the  efficiency  of  compressed  air  for  rock- 
drilling purposes,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  a drill  driven  by  it  has  pierced  hard  rock  at 
the  rate  of  5'51  in.  per  minute. 

Messrs.  VTalker  Bros.,  of  Wigan,  exhibit  an 
.air  compressor  of  massive  construction.  The 
engine  is  mounted  on  a box  bed-plate  with  tank 
underneath.  The  air  cylinders  are  placed  in  a 
line  with  the  steam  cylinders,  and  are  jacketed 
-with  cold  water.  The  air  is  brought  below  the 
floor  - line,  and  the  makers  claim  especial 
efficiency  for  the  air-valves.  The  outlet-values 
are  fixed  in  the  cylinder-covers.  Tho  air- 
cylinders  and  valves  are  so  arranged  that  all 
the  compressed  air  is  expelled  from  the  cylinders 
at  every  revolution.  The  general  design  of  the 
engines  appears  to  have  been  carefully  thought 
out,  and  the  workmansb.p  is  excellent. 

Amongst  the  gas  engines  is  to  be  seen  a now 
form  of  horizontal,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Andrew 
& Co.,  of  Stockport.  In  this  engine  two  cylinders 
aro  placed  in  line,  the  crank-shaft,  connecting 
and  piston  rods  working  between  them.  One 
cylinder  is  used  for  compressing  the  charge, 
and  the  other  for  the  ignition  and  explosion 
which  takes  place  at  every  revolution,  and 
considerable  steadiness  in  working  is  thus 
assured.  The  valve  for  regulating  the  admis- 
sion of  the  gas  is  of  somewhat  novel  construc- 
tion, and  consists  of  two  cones  mounted  on  one 
spindle,  which  is  controlled  by  suitable  governor 
gear.  Tho  main  frame  of  the  engine  is  cast  in 
one  piece. 

The  "Otto”  gas  engine,  by  Crossley  Bros., 
Limited,  Manchester,  is  well  represented.  The 
■operation  of  these  is  sufficiently  well  known  to 
render  a description  unnecessary.  One  or  two 
fresh  departures  have,  however,  been  recently 
made,  includinga  new  self-starting  arrangement, 
and  the  introduction  in  some  of  their  engines 
of  twin  cylinders,  in  which  there  is  an  impulse 
at  every  revolution.  This  arrangement  is  to  be 
recommended  where  extreme  steadiness  in 
running  is  required.  A small-power  vertical 
engine,  which  takes  up  little  floor  space,  is  also 
.shown. 

The  British  Gas  Engine  Company,  11,  Qneen 
Victoria-street,  E C.,  exhibit  a rather  extraordi- 
nary looking  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a gas 
engine,  from  which  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  patentee, 
expects  great  things  in  the  way  of  economy. 
We  may  have  something  further  to  say  about 
this  at  a future  time. 

Messrs.  Korting  Bros.,  of  London,  exhibit 
"Kortmg-Lieckfeld”  gas  engine;  this  is  of  the 
vertical  type,  and  is  arranged  with  the  working 
oylinder  open  at  the  top, — this  is  also  used  as  a 
pump  to  draw  in  and  compress  the  charge  of 
gas  and  air.  The  different  valves  are  aotuated 
by  cams  fixed  on  a supplementary  shaft  driven 
from  the  crank-Bhaft  of  the  engine  by  toothed 
gearing,  and  it  makes  half  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  crank-shaft.  The  chief  novelty 
of  the  engine,  however,  is  the  valve  through 
which  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  drawn  into 
the  ignition-chamber,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  mixture  does  not  vary  in  proportion.  The 
ignition  ia  arranged  to  take  place  immediately 
the  piston  has  passed  the  dead  oentre,  and  the 
piston  is  forced  upwards  on  the  return  stroke, 
the  exhaust  valve  is  opened  by  a cam  on  the 
intermediate  shaft,  but  part  only  of  the  waste 
gases  are  allowed  to  escape,  the  remainder  being 
mixed  with  the  next  charge.  The  engine  is 
compactly  designed,  and  would  appoar  to  be 
useful  for  small  powers. 

A small  vertical  non-compression  gas  engine 
(Wither  s patent)  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Beynon 
A Cox,  of  Torquay  ; it  is  simple  in  construction. 


The  charge 

piston-valve  worked  by  a earn,  and  there  is  an 
explosion  at  every  revolution ; the  cylinder  is 
provided  with  a water-jacket.  As  the  charge 
is  neither  compressed  nor  wire-drawn  the  con- 
Bumption  of  gas  in  this  engine  must  necessarily 
be  considerable.  . , 

Messrs.  Wood,  of  Bolton,  exhibit  a horizontal 
engine  of  the  Corliss  type.  In  driving  they  adopt 
the  rope  system,  the  fly-wheel  and  a pulley  being 
grooved  for  that  purpose.  The  pulleys  made  by 
Messrs.  Wood  have  wrooght-iron  arms,  and  a 
split  and  hooped  boss;  they  are  made  much 
lighter  than  ordinary  cast-iron  wheels,  and  can 
be  run  at  a high  speed.  The  exhibitors  claim 
that  owing  to  their  lightness  and  an  improved 
method  of  casting  which  they  adopt,  and  by 
splitting  and  hooping  tho  boss,  all  contractive 
strains  are  avoided,  and  they  can  be  worked  m 
conjunction  with  toothed  gearing  without  danger 
of  “ backlash.”  The  system  of  driving  by  rope 
gearing  has  of  late  years  been  considerably 
extended,  andamongstother  advantages  claimed 
for  it  is,  that  power  may  be  conveyed  from  the 
driving-wheel  of  the  engine  directly  to  several 
floors  at  once, — the  number  and  size  of  tho  ropes 
bein"  regulated  according  to  the  power  to  be 
transmitted : this  often  avoids  the  use  of  a con- 
siderable amount  of  intermediate  gearing. 

A Root’s  water-tube  boiler  is  shown  by  the 
Patent  Steam  Boiler  Company,  Birmingham. 

In  this  boiler  the  principle  of  construction  is 
the  sub-division  of  the  water  and  steam  into 
tubes  of  small  diameter,— small  diameters  being 
superior  in  strength  to  large  ones.  The  tubes 
used  are  5 in.  diameter,  and  are  made  without 
riveted  joints ; and,  being  independent  one  of 
tho  other,  the  overheating  or  expansion  in  one 
part  does  not  affect  another.  The  water  is  con- 
tained within  the  tubes.  We  like  the  plan  of 
plaoing  the  pipe-joints  outside  the  boiler,  as  any 
fracture  or  leakage  may  readily  be  detected.  In 
conjunction  with,  this  boiler  Stollwerck  s feed- 
water  purifier  is  used.  This  consists  briefly  of 
two  cylindrical  chambers  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  cause  a slow  circulation  of  the  water  through 
them  with  room  to  collect  the  sediment  thrown 
down.  The  water  having  passed  through  the 
first  chamber  is  carried  through  a pipe  to  the 
front  of  the  second  chamber,  where  it  is  diluted 
with  water  and  steam  fresh  from  the  boiler, 
which  throws  down  a further  deposit. 

The  use  of  feed-water  heaters  is  considerably 
extending,  and  we  can  strongly  recommend 
their  adoption,  as  all  waters  contain  a greater 
or  less  quantity  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  &c.,  which,  if  not  deposited,  incrusts  the 
boiler,  cause  a great  loss  of  fuel,  and  renders 
the  boiler  plates  or  tubes  much  more  liable  to 
be  burned,  as  the  deposit  prevents  the  contact 
of  the  water  with  the  surface  of  the  plates, 
consequently  the  heat  of  the  fire  cannot  readily 
reach  the  water  and  be  absorbed  by  it ; the 
plates  therefore  become  burned. 

Messrs.  Duncan  Bros.,  Queen  Victor ia-street, 
London,  show  a simple  reversing  gear,  in 
which  the  slide  valves  work  on  an  intermediate 
plate  with  crossed  ports.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  launch  engines,  and  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  link  motion. 

Messrs.  Perkins,  of  London,  have  one  of  their 
compound  donkey-engines,  for  working  at  a 
pressure  of  500  lb.  per  square  inch.  Although 
this  system  of  extreme  pressure  has  now  been 
introduced  some  years,  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing on  the  very  little  progress  it  has  made.  We 
believe  this  engine  is  the  sole  representative  of 
it  in  the  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Aveling  & Porter,  of  Rochester, 
exhibit  a well-designed  traction-engine,  fitted 
with  spring  wheels,  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  engine  is  elastically  supported. 
A noteworthy  feature  in  the  construction  of  this 
engine  is  the  arrangement  of  the  side-plates  of 
the  fire-box,  which  are  extended  upwards  and 
backwards  in  one  piece,  and  provide  bearings 
for  the  crank-shaft,  driving-axle,  and  counter- 
shaft. The  driving-wheels  are  fitted  with  com- 
pensating motion,  for  turning  short  curves.  For 
general  contractors’  purposes  this  engine  can 
be  commended,  as  it  combines  strength  and 
portability,  without  cumbrousness  or  com 
plication. 

Hot-air  motors  are  exhibited  by  Hayward 
Tyler  & Co.,  Lnton  ; Britannia  Co.,  Colchester; 
Bailey  & Co.,  Salford.  These  are  all  for  small 
powers,  and  this  last  one  is  arranged  to  work 
from  a gas-jet  instead  of  with  coke  or  small 
coal. 

A tramway  engine,  worked  by  compressed  air 


on  the  Mekarski  system,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  I 

grounds.  Compressed  air  at  some  450  lb.  per 
square  inch  is  employed ; this  is  generated  by 
a high-pressure  compressor,  manufactured  by 
the  General  Engine  and  Boiler  Co.,  London. 

The  corrugated  furnace  - flues  for  steam  , 
boilers,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Samson  Fox,  of  Leeds,  I 
are  worthy  of  notice  as  being  a departure  from 
the  beaten  track.  It  is  claimed  by  the  inventor  ■ 
that  this  form  of  flue  gives  not  only  greater 
heating  surface,  but  considerably  greater 
strength  than  the  ordinary  form. 

Messrs.  Bumsted,  of  HedneBford,  exhibit  a 
Chandler’s  patent  high-speed  engine,  driving  a 
dynamo  direot  by  means  of  rope  gear.  The  i 
dynamo  makes  some  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  provision  is  made  for  tightening  up  > 
the  ropes  by  means  of  a tension  pulley.  A 
special  feature  about  this  engine  is  the  method  l 
employed  for  securing  constant  lubrication  of 
the  governor  gear.  This  consists  in  providing  ; 
a basin,  through  which  the  governor-spindle  ; 
passes,  which  is  partly  filled  with  water  made  : 
from  steam  condensation.  On  this  water  the  i 
oil  is  allowed  to  float,  and  thus  lubricate  the  3 
working  parts.  A waste-pipe  is  provided  for 
carrying  away  any  surplus  water.  The  crank  c 
and  cylinder  are  oiled  in  a similar  manner,  and  1 
this  plan  seems  to  have  surmounted  in  a great  t 
measure  a difficulty  found  in  all  high-speed  I 
engines,  viz.,  that  of  efficient  lubrication.  . 
Messrs.  Kitson,  of  Leeds,  and  Willans,  of  f 
Thames  Ditton,  also  exhibit  high-speed  engines.  . 

Messrs.  Goodfellow  & Mathews,  of  Hyde, 
near  Manchester,  Bhow  a high-speed  compound  j 
tandem  triplex  engine,  especially  designed  for  i 
driving  direct,  electric  lights,  fan-blowers,  and  : 
high-speed  machinery  generally. 

A “Cestus”  patent  vertical  boiler  is  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  H.  Fletcher,  of  Gateshead-on-  i 
Tyne.  The  shell  of  this  boiler  is  of  the  ordi-  i 
nary  cylindrical  type,  but  the  fire-box  consists  ;i 
of  two  truncated  cones,  the  upper  of  which  is  j 
inverted,  and  the  two  are  joined  together  at  . 
their  smallest  diameters.  In  lieu  of  the  ordinary  ] 
cross  tubes,  diagonal  tubes  are  fitted  between  i 
the  sides  and  the  crown  of  the  upper  cone,  e 
Two  uptakes  are  used,  and  it  iB  claimed  for  thiB  i 
arrangement  that  the  heated  gases  impinge  on  >. 
the  whole  of  the  heating  surface,  spreading  out  i 
into  the  upper  cone,  and  surrounding  the  i 
diagonal  circulating-tubes.  By  this  arrange-  e 
ment  ready  access  is  given  to  the  crown  of  the  i 

furnace  and  other  parts  for  cleaning  and  repairs,  s 

We  were  strack  with  the  easy  working  of  a 
very  small  but  very  useful  “ prime  mover  _ m i 
the  shape  of  a hydraulic  engine  for  blowing  i 
organs,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Blennerhasset,  ot  c 
Vernon-street,  King’s  Cross,  London.  lwo  , 
cylinders,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
steam-engine,  are  employed,  and  the  ports  and  j 
slides  are  cut  in  such  a way  that  the  water  is 
“ wire-drawn,”  and  the  closing  or  opening  ot  < 
the  ports  is  gradual,  consequently  the  shock  : 
usually  felt  in  engines  of  this  class  when  the  t 
water  is  cut  off  suddenly,  is  removed  and  the  i 
necessity  of  employing  an  air-vessel  is  done  t 
away  with.  There  is  an  arrangement  for  pre- 
venting the  organ  from  being  overblown. 

A somewhat  novel  method  of  driving  a 
dynamo  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Brouett,  l 
Lindley,  & Co.,  of  Manchester.  This  consists  s 
of  making  the  pulley  on  the  dynamo  of  com- : 
pressed  paper  to  secure  increased  adhesion,  andi 
causing  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine  to  come  into  , 
direct  contact  with  it  and  drive  it  by  friction. . 
To  increase  the  contact  if  neoessary,  screwed; 
rods  are  fitted  from  the  crank-shaft  of  the 
engine  to  the  dynamo  shaft,  and  by  tightening 
up  the  nuts  almost  any  degree  of  adhesion  may 
be  obtained.  They  also  exhibit  a new  form  of 
governor  gear  (Lindley’ s Patent)  attached  to  the 
vertical  compound  engine  alluded  to  above  : the 
novelty  consists  in  the  use  of  tension- springs  i 
attached  directly  to  the  revolving  weights,  m 
lieu  of  the  levers  and  joints  usually  employed.: 
It  is  claimed  for  this  plan  that  the  friction  m 
working  is  considerably  reduced,  and  that  in- 
creased sensitiveness  and  simplicity  in  working 
is  obtained.  As  a rnle,  we  are  not  in  love  with 
the  use  of  spiral  springs at  any  rate,  where  the 
duty  is  se  vere,— as  we  have  known  more  than  one 
case  where,  owing  to  great  variation  in  tem- 


perature," the  springs  have  broken  in  use,  and 


others  where,  the  work  having  been  very  inter- 
mittent and  severe,  the  springB  have  after  a, 
time  become  weakened  and  lost  their  elastioiM 
When  these  governors  have  been  tested  tor  a 
length  of  time  under  these  conditions,  say  tor 
driving,  sawing  machinery,  calendering  ro  , 
iron  rolls,  and  such  like,  we  should  be  better 
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able  to  judge  as  to  the  value  of  the  invention, 
A very  useful  addition  is  the  speed  regulator 
attached  to  this  governor,  by  turning  which  the 
speed  of  the  engine  can  be  instantly  increased 
or  decreased  as  may  be  required. 

Messrs.  Holman,  Bros.,  of  Camborne,  have, 
amongst  other  exhibits,  an  air-compressor, 
which  combines  several  good  points  in  its  con- 
struction. The  pistons  of  the  steam  and  air 
cylinders  are  adjusted  so  as  to  have  the 
maximum  pressure  of  steam  on  the  one  when 
the  other  is  compressing  the  air  at  its  highest 
point,  which  allows  the  engine  to  be  worked 
expansively  and  at  a uniform  rate  of  speed. 
The  air-cylinder  is  jacketed  with  a cold  water 
jacket.  Springs  are  dispensed  with  in  working 
the  inlet  and  outlet  valves. 

Amongst  the  few  water  motors  exhibited 
we  noticed  a turbine,  by  Messrs.  Easton  & 
Anderson,  of  Erith.  This  was  arranged  for 
working  a centrifugal  pump.  Both  these  are 
made  adjustable  for  varying  falls  of  water  or 
power  required  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
fans  into  or  out  of  the  annular  troughs  by 
which  the  fans  or  working  blades  are  sur- 
rounded, the  edges  of  which  partially  close 
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both  the  receiving  and  discharging  apertures. 

A Ritchie’s  Patent  Turbine  is  shown  by 
Messrs.  Duncan,  Bros.,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  It  is  claimed  for  this  wheel  that, 
owing  to  the  shape  of  the  vanes  and  buckets, 
the  water  enters  the  wheel  at  its  highest 
velocity  and  leaves  it  at  the  lowest,  and  that 
the  gate  is  so  formed  that  the  angle  of  the 
water,  as  it  enters  the  wheel,  is  the  same 
whether  the  gate  be  opened  more  or  less. 
Messrs.  Hockey  & Co.,  of  Chard,  show  a Rotary 
Motor  actuated  by  water.  A very  considerable 
number  of  adjuncts  connected  with  prime 
movers  are  exhibited,  such  as  valve-gears,  feed- 
water  heaters,  boiler  - feeders,  safety-valves, 
piston-rings  and  packing,  boiler-coverings  to 
prevent  radiation,  and  id  genus  omne.  Many 
of  these  possess  merits,  but  the  exigencies  of 
our  space  prevent  more  than  a passing  notice. 

The  exhibits  relating  to  the  means  of  dis- 
tributing the  power  of  prime  movers  are  not 
very  numerous.  The  Kirkstall  Forge  Company, 
of  Leeds,  exhibit  specimens  of  their  speciality 
jrolled  black  shafting,  with  friction  couplings 
and  adjustable  bearings.  The  exhibitors  claim 
that  this  shafting  possesses  20  per  cent,  greater 
torsional  strength,  and  33  per  cent,  greater 
;3exional  strength,  than  ordinary  turned  shafting. 
The  reasons  they  give  for  this  are,— that  it  is 
Jrolled  so  straight  round  and  true,  that  it  does  not 
[require  turning.  We  are  not  in  a position  to 
deny  this  statement,  and  with  the  special  care 
liaken  in  the  manufacture,  it  may  possibly  be 
true,  but  we  certainly  should  not  recommend 
pur  readers  to  try  the  experiment  of  using  the 
ordinary  block  shafting  of  commerce  without 
puming. 

1 An  apparently  effective  frictional  clutch 
pulley  and  coupling  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Sterne 
2b  Co.  (Limited),  of  Glasgow,  together  with  a 
_/lerk  s patent  gas-engine,  fitted  with  self- 
iitarting  gear,  but  the  operation  of  this  latter 
s sufficiently  well  known  that  a detailed 
description  is  unnecessary. 

!i  Medart’s  patent  wrought-iron  pulleys  are 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Richards  & Co.,  of  Man- 
chester. A commendable  feature  in  these 
bulleys,  and  one  not  usually  found,  is  the 
[rapport  given  to  the  rim  of  the  pulley  by  the 
extension  of  the  base  of  the  arms  where  they 
join  the  periphery. 

Wrought-iron  pulleys  are  coming  rapidly  into 
ise,  and  are  to  be  preferred,  especially  where  a 
number  of  pulleys  running  at  high  speeds  are 
required,  as  they  should  combine  the  maximum 
Cimount  of  strength  with  the  minimum  amount 
if  weight.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  in 
Selection,  as  we  have  heard  of  some  of  faulty 
construction  springing  in  working.  Where 
arge  power  has  to  be  transmitted,  they  should 
in  all  cases  be  made  with  double  arms. 

1 The  Patent  Power  Pulley  Company,  of  Man- 
chester, show  specimens  of  their  pulleys, 
hese  are  made  of  wrought  or  cast  iron;  but 
he  peculiarity  of  construction  consists  in 
i heir  having  a number  of  holes  made  through 
he  rim  of  the  pulley.  The  advantage  claimed 
or  this  arrangement  is  that  the  slip  of  the 
•elt  is  greatly  modified  by  the  rapid  discharge 
if  the  air  through  the  perforations,  and, 
i 'her ef ore,  the  belt  and  the  pulley  have  abso- 
ute  contact.  Before  pronouncing  an  opinion 
s to  the  value  of  this  plan,  we  should  prefer 
o see  the  pulley  tried  under  varying  condi- 
tions against  ordinary  flat-faced  pulleys,  the 


mount  of  slip  and  power  transmitted  being 
accurately  measured. 

Wrought-iron  pulleys  possessing  more  or  less 
merit  in  construction  are  shown  by  Messrs. 
Mackie  & Co.,  of  Reading;  Messrs.  Hall,  of 
Dartford  ; Mr.  Macbeth,  of  Bolton;  and  others. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  prime  movers 
at  South  Kensington,  we  may  add  that  although 
the  display  cannot  be  held  to  be  entirely  repre- 
sentative, there  is  nevertheless  much  in  this 
section  that  should  interest  and  instruct  not 
only  the  engineer  and  student,  but  the  public 
at  large,  and  prove  a capital  school  of  technical 
information. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 


Steinheil,  the  well  - known  glass  painter ; 
Regnier,  the  great  actor  who  maintained  so 
well  the  honour  of  the  French  theatre ; De 
Neuville,  the  admirable  painter  of  our  soldiers 
and  their  heroic  deeds  ; Balln,  the  eminent 
architect  of  St.  Ambroise,  Le  Trinite,  and  the 
H6tel  de  Ville ; and  lastly,  Victor  Hugo,  the 
immortal  poet  whose  obsequies  Paris  has  been 
solemnising,  such  is  the  death-roll  of  this 
month,  which  has  seen  successively  disappear 
some  of  our  greatest  artistic  lights. 

We  should  have  to  greatly  enlarge  the  usual 
scope  allotted  to  these  letters  to  undertake  any 
adequate  funeral  elogy  on  the  great  genius 
whom  France  has  just  lost.  We  can  but  give 
a few  lines  to  the  description  of  the  last  honours 
paid  to  his  mortal  remains,  at  their  last  halting- 
place  between  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the 
Pantheon. 

With  its  grand  architectural  lines  and  excep- 
tional situation,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  formed  a 
very  appropriate  framework  for  such  a funeral 
ceremony,  and  under  its  lofty  vault  was  con- 
structed the  catafalque,  22  metres  in  height, 
the  outline  of  which  was  visible  far  off,  from 
JNeuilly  to  the  Louvre.  Great  mourning  banners 
sprinkled  with  silver,  antique  tripods  disposed 
around  the  place,  ncutcheons  bearing  the  titles 
of  the  works  of  the  poet ; these  formed  the 
decorations  contrived  by  M.  Ch.  Garnier  for 
the  monument  where  the  body  of  Victor  Hugo 
lay  in  state  on  Sunday,  previously  to  being  tran- 
sported on  the  following  day  to  the  Pantheon, 
the  Catholic  temple  which  a recent  decree  has 
consecrated  afresh  to  the  sepulture  of  great 
men,  and  the  decorations  of  which  contrast 
singularly  with  the  new  destination  which  the 
French  Government  has  given  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Genevieve.  The  decoration  of  the  cupola,  it 
is  true,  symbolises  the  apotheosis  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Paris  ; but  as,  in  1831,  the  “ Gouverne- 
ment  de  J nillet,”  while  “laicising”  the  Pantheon, 
had  left  intact  the  paintings  of  Baron  Gros  and 
Gerard,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Republic 
of  1889  will  in  its  turn  respect  those  celebrated 
works.  Will  it  show  itself  equally  impartial  to 
the^  mural  paintings  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Theodore  Maillot,  Henri  Levy,  Jean  Paul 
Laurens,  and  Cabanel,  to  which  M.  Charles 
Yriarte  devoted  an  eloquent  article  lately  in 
these  same  pages  ? Will  it  maintain  intact  the 
admirable  mosaic  of  the  choir,  for  which  Hebert 
designed  the  cartoons  ? Let  us  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  French  taste,  that  Parliament  will 
comprehend  that  above  the  region  of  religious 
dissensions  and  political  strifes  there  is  an 
uuchanging  artistio  truth  and  beauty,  and  that 
the  Pantheon  of  great  men  may  equally  remain 
the  museum  of  the  artistic  genius  of  the  epoch 
as  displayed  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

For  the  moment,  as  it  was  impossible  to  do 
away  with  the  emblems  of  the  Catholic  culte, 
all  that  was  done  was  to  drape  the  principal 
fagade  with  black,  and  to  mask  the  decorations 
of  the  choir  under  funeral  hangings. 

To  return  to  our  obituary  : M.  Steinheil,  who 
died  suddenly  a few  days  ago,  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Meissonier.  He  leaves  behind  him 
a considerable  array  of  artistic  work.  The 
restoration  of  the  windows  and  mural  paint- 
ings of  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  executed  in  1850,  will 
have  sufficed  to  ensure  his  reputation. 

Alphonse  de  Neuville  was  too  well  known  in 
England  to  render  it  necessary  to  recount  his 
numerous  works.  We  may  recall  here  only 
the  “ The  Taking  of  Bourget,”  the  “ Derni&res 
Cartouches,”  the  “Combat  at  a Railway 
Station,”  and  the  Panorama  of  Cbampigny, 
executed  in  collaboration  with  M.  Detaille ; 
works  which  would  alone  suffice  to  make  the 
reputation  of  this  remarkable  artist,  cut  off  in 
the  fulness  of  his  powers ; for  De  Neuville  was 
only  forty -nine  years  of  age. 


As  to  M.  Ballu,  his  name  will  remain 
attached  to  a whole  series  of  monuments  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  talent  and  his  whole 
life.  Afflicted  with  a cruel  malady  for  the  last 
three  years,  he  has  nevertheless  worked  up 
to  the  last  moment,  and  has  barely  had  the 
satisfaction  of  puttin;  the  finishing  torch- 
to  the  municipal  palace  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  build  immediately  after  the  in- 
cendiary work  of  the  Communists  in  1872. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Hippolyte  Lebas  and 
student  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  won  the 
“ grand  prix  d’architecture  ” in  1840,  was 
member  of  the  Institut  (where  he  succeeded 
Vaudoyer),  commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  “ Inspecteur  Gendral  des  Travaux 
dioc4sains.”  He  was  born  in  1817.  He  con- 
structed successively  the  churches  of  Ste. 
Clothilde  (commenced  by  Gau),Ste.  Ambrose, 
Le  Trinitd,  and  lastly  the  Hdlel  de  Ville,  of 
which  the  interior  decoration  is  still  unfinished. 
He  leaves  two  sons,  one  of  whom  has  already 
shown  himself  a worthy  successor  of  his  father 
in  the  profession. 

During  the  past  month  has  been  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  “ Lyc4e  Louis  le  Grand,” 
intended  to  replace  the  old  College  de  Clermont, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  Victor  Hugo  studied. 
The  construction  of  this  University  building 
has  been  entrusted  to  M.  Lecceur.  It  will 
stand  behind  the  Luxembourg,  a few  paces 
from  the  Observatory  and  the  Pantheon.  A 
similar  ceremony  is  announced  for  the  3rd  of 
August  next,  when  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
Sorbonne  will  be  laid.  The  architect,  M.  Menot, 
who  gained  the  commission  in  the  public  com- 
petition opened  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris, 
has  kindly  promised  to  give  the  Builder  a per- 
spective view  of  the  future  building  as  early 
as  possible. 

There  will  take  place  also  shortly,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  “F<ite  Nationale,”  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  statue  of  Pinel,  the  celebrated 
lunatic  physician.  The  monument,  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  Ludovic  Durand,  is  being 
erected  opposite  the  Salpetri&re  Asylum,  on  tho 
Boulevard  d’H6pital. 

Two  other  inaugurations  will  take  place  this 
month.  One  is  that  of  the  “ Libert e ” statue 
which  M.  Bartholde  executed  for  New  York, 
and  of  which  the  American  oolony  here  have 
offered  the  city  of  Paris  a reduced  copy 
in  bronze,  8 metres  high.  This  is  placed 
temporarily  at  Passy,  in  the  Place  des 
Etats-Unis.  It  will  ultimately  be  placed,, 
in  the  guise  of  a beacon,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lie  des  Cygnes,  orposite  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  Lastly,  last  Sunday  there  took  place,  at 
Villers-Cotterets,  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue  of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  a re- 
markable work  by  M.  Carriere  Belleuse. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  sculptor’s 
competition,  opened  by  the  municipality  of 
Pari 8,  for  the  erection  of  a statue  to  Etienne 
Dolet,  the  celebrated  printer  and  philanthropist, 
who  was  burned  alive  in  1546,  in  the  Place 
Maubert,  as  a heretic.  The  statue,  which  will 
mark  the  place  of  his  suffering,  will  be  executed 
by  the  successful  competitor  in  the  competition, 
M.  Guilbert,  to  whom  we  owe  also  the  statue 
of  M.  Thiers,  which  is  erected  at  Nancy. 

To  complete  the  information  contained  in  a 
former  letter,  we  may  record  that  the  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  Eugene  Delacroix  has  produced, 
deducting  expenses,  80,000  francs,  a sum  which 
will  allow  of  the  erection  of  a monument  which 
M.  Dalou  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  to 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  painter.  No- 
sculptor could  be  better  fitted  to  do  justice  to 
the  work  and  to  interpret  the  expressive  phy- 
siognomy and  marked  features  of  the  great 
artist. 

> East  week  the  vote  for  the  “ Grande  M4daille 
d’Honneur,”  in  the  section  of  painting  at  the 
Salon,  took  place.  At  the  second  round  of 
voting,  M.  Bougereau  obtained  the  medal  by 
72  votes.  As  to  the  sculpture  section,  after 
three  votings  without  a definite  result,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  medaille  d’honneur  for 
sculpture  will  not  be  awarded  this  year.  Lastly, 
M.  Lalou,  the  young  architect  whose  restoration 
of  the  AltiB  at  Olympia  has  already  received  its 
just  appreciation  in  these  oolumns,  has  carried 
off  the  m4daille  d’honneur  in  the  architectural 
section  ; so  that  our  presumptions  in  his  favour 
have  been  fully  realised. 

This  subject  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  happy 
innovation  introduced  by  the  new  Under- 
secretary des  Beaux  Arts,  M.Turquet.in  respect 
of  which  the  Government  have  suppressed  the 
triennial  Salon  attempted  to  be  created  in  1883. 
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The  nest  of  these  exhibitions  should  have- 
opened  onlhe  1st  of  May  or  June  in  1886,  but 
the  experiment  already  has  shown  the  inutility 
of  the  undercaking,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Government  cannot  but  be  approved. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  the  re-opening  of 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  and  the  two  exhi- 
bitions of  higher  artistic  interest  installed,  the 
one  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  other 
at  the  Tuileries,  Salle  des  Etats.  The  first 
includes  only  portraits  signed  by  modern 
masters;  the  second,  whioh  will  last  to  the 
30th  of  June,  is  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orphans  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  One  may  see  in 
that  collection  chefs  d'ccuvre  of  almost  every 
period  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
day. 

We  must  remark  also  on  the  new  collection  of 
furniture  with  which  the  Museum  of  Cluny  has 
•been  enriched,  including  some  marvellous 
examples  of  Spanish  art  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  We  must  not  omit 
either  to  mention  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  who 
have  come  over  from  London  to  study  our 
system  of  subterranean  communications,  and 
especially  the  telegraphio  and  telephonic  appa- 
ratus in  the  6gouts  of  Paris. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  this  letter,  we  learn 
that  the  jury  of  the  Salon  has  not  awarded  the 
first-class  medals  for  painting  this  year.  The 
first  meda's  for  sculpture  have  been  awarded  to 
M.  Daillion  for  his  work  “ Le  Reveil  d’Adam,” 
bought  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  (the  merits 
of  which  we  have  already  made  known  to  our 
readers),  and  to  MM.  Desca,  Oroisy,  Cailes,  and 
Roly.  The  awards  of  the  jury  in  regard  to 
architecture  were  not  divulged  when  this  letter 
<was  sent  off. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DRAINAGE 
OUTFALLS. 


Foe  some  weeks  past  the  offioers  of  the  Metro 
•politan  Board  of  Works  have  been  conducting 
•experiments  at  the  outfall  of  the  southern  main 
drainage  works  at  Crossness,  for  the  purpose  of 
-discovering  the  best  mode  of  purifying  the 
London  sewage.  The  quantity  of  sewage  dealt 
with  is  that  of  a million  gallons  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  Sundays  excepted,  and  also  omitting 
.part  of  Saturday.  A million  gallons  of  sewage 
per  day  throughout  the  year  would  correspond 
to  a metropolitan  population  of  about  25,000, 
;snd  so  far  the  experiment  possesses  sufficient 
magnitude  to  afford  useful  results.  It  would 
appear  that  a large  majority  among  the  members 
■of  the  Board  feel  sufficiently  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  done  to  decide  them  in  favour  of 
pressing  forward.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate 
that  the  operations  are  complicated  by  the 
■necessity  of  providing  for  the  deodorisation  of 
the  whole  of  the  London  sewage  during  the 
ensuing  summer.  This  will  involve  tho  adop- 
tion of  chemical  treatment  of  an  imperfect  and 
temporary  character,  to  bo  carried  on  both  at 
the  Crossness  and  the  Barking  outfall.  To 
meet  the  difficulty,  the  Board  have  lately  autho 
rised  an  expenditure  of  10,000i.  in  addition  to 
{uma  previously  voted;  and  this  extra  sum 
would  be  obviously  insufficient  were  it  not  that 
there  is  a large  stock  of  ohemicals  on  hand. 
That  which  lends  especial  interest  to  these 
..proceedings  is  the  evidont  expectation  of  the 
Board  that  they  will  ultimately  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  being  able,  by  chemical 
means,  to  purify  the  whole  volume  of  the 
London  sewage.  An  active  aud  prominent 
member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Selway,  has  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  to  make  arrangements 
•to  manipulate  the  sewage  would  oost  a million 
of  money,  and  occupy  two  years  of  time.  Of 
course,  London  has  already  paid  for  its  drain- 
age works.  Now,  having  brought  all  the 
■northern  sewage  to  one  point,  and  all  the 
southern  sewage  to  another,  there  remains  the 
task  of  so  treating  the  enormous  aggregate 
that  the  Thames  shall  suffer  no  pollution  from 
its  presence. 

The  chemical  method  proposed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  notable  undertaking  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin.the  Board’s  chemist, 
who  has  also  had  the  benefit  of  consulting  with 
Dr  Dupre  on  the  subject.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Dibdin  is  the  Board’s  engineer,  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette.  These  three  authorities  were  en- 
gaged together  during  the  spring  of  last  year 
in  experimenting  on  the  sewage  at  the  Western 
Pumping  Station  at  Pimlico.  Some  useful  facts 


were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  promptly 
deodorising  the  sewage  at  the  outfalls.  The 
broken  thread  has  since  been  taken  up  again, 
and  the  chemical  process  has  been  more  fully 
tested.  Chemistry  is  not  all  that  has  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  problem.  When  the 
solids  in  the  sewage  have  been  precipitated, 
there  is  the  deposit  to  be  dealt  with, — the  almost 
impracticable  “ sludge,”  difficult  to  dry,  even 
in  a partial  degree,  and  hard  to  get  rid  of  in 
whatever  form  it  maybe  presented.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  manurial  virtue  of  the  preci- 
pitated matter  may  have  it  as  a gift.  At  least, 
we  presume  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  be 
very  glad  if  a fleet  of  barges  would  come  day 
by  day  and  carry  off  the  entire  stock,  especially 
if  the  drying  or  semi-drying  of  the  stuff  were 
not  insisted  upon.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
barge  the  sludge  down  the  river  and  cast  it 
into  the  depths  of  the  German  Ocean.  To  this 
there  would  be  objections,  and  the  cost  is  reckoned 
at  37,0001.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  a capital 
outlay  of  130,0001.  for  the  barges.  Instead  of 
drowning  the  sludge  it  has  been  proposed  to 
burn  it,  and  another  plan  is  to  bury  it.  Out  of 
all  the  schemes  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  will 
be  found  available,  without  offence,  and  without 
extravagant  cost.  The  bare  precipitation  seems 
to  present  less  that  is  problematical.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  quantities  are  startling. 
A grain  in  the  gallon  is  ten  tons  in  the  day1  s 
sewage.  This  fact  is  enough  of  itself  to  shut 
out  many  chemical  processes  which  look  very 
pretty  in  a laboratory,  but  which  are  quite 
hopeless  at  the  mouth  of  a metropolitan  outfall. 
Mr.  Dibdin  uses  37  grains  of  lime  and  1 grain 
of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  per  gallon.  In  the 
joint  report  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  and  Mr.  Dibdin,  it  is 
calculated  that  the  whole  of  the  sewage  can  be 
thus  precipitated,  the  sludge  disposed  of,  and 
the  effluent  deprived  of  all  offensive  odour  by 
a supplementary  process  during  the  summer 
months,  at  a total  capital  expenditure  of  a little 
under  1,000,0001.,  and  at  an  annual  outlay  of 
100,0001.  As  a penny  in  the  pound  on  the 
rateable  value  of  the  metropolis  will  produce 
120,000 1.,  the  financial  prospect  is  not  very 
distressing. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  who  have  reported 
on  the  main  drainage  outfalls  have  recorded 
their  opinion  that  mere  precipitation  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sewage  from  render- 
ing the  river  offensive.  They  speak  of  “ injury 
to  fish  and  danger  to  wells.”  If  fish  will  live 
in  the  effluent  before  it  enters  the  river,  there 
will  be  very  little  to  fear  in  this  respect.  As 
for  the  wells,  if  they  receive  no  harm  from  the 
sea-water  which  mingles  with  the  Thames 
below  Blackwall,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  the  effluent  from  the  sewage 
works.  The  Thames,  as  affected  by  the  out- 
falls, has  no  relation  to  any  drinking  supply. 
Hence  the  effluent  need  not  possess  the  purity 
which  otherwise  might  be  demanded.  But  the 
Royal  Commissioners  consider  that  the  effluent, 
if  discharged  at  the  present  outfalls,  ought  to 
be  filtered  through  land.  This  is  a formidable 
proposal,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
be  avoided.  If  filtration  cannot  be  adopted, 
owing  to  the  want  of  land  or  its  high  price,  the 
Commissioners  recommend  that  tho  effluent 
should  be  taken  down  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  and  there  discharged  into  the  river. 
Of  course,  if  filtration  is  necessary,  it  must  be 
accomplished,  or  the  alternative  plan  adopted. 
But  wisdom  seems  to  suggest  that  the  chemical 
treatment  should  first  of  all  have  a trial.  If  it 
proves  insufficient,  no  serious  harm  will  have 
been  done.  Land  may  then  be  bought,  or  the 
requisite  conduits  constructed  to  carry  the 
effluent  down  the  river.  Experience,  however, 
may  show  that  these  further  proceedings  are 
unnecessary,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
fair  effluent  will  have  a very  different  effect  on 
the  river  compared  with  the  raw  sewage  which 
now  flows  into  it,  with  all  its  enormous  bulk  of 
solid  and  putrefying  matter. 


J.  Goodman,  W.  Midgeley,  &c.  Before  inspect- 
ing the  building,  Mr.  Cossins  conducted  the 
members  to  the  clerk  of  works’  office,  where  an 
inspection  was  made  of  the  plans,  sections,  and 
elevations  of  the  club,  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
position of  the  various  apartments  were  dis- 
cussed, and  much  interest  was  shown  in  a novel 
device  in  case  of  fire,  consisting  of  an  iron  hand- 
rail ladder  running  externally  from  the  top  of 
the  building  to  the  bottom.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Cossins  the  members  then  visited  the 
whole  of  the  building. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Tho  first 
meeting  of  the  recently  inaugurated  Junior 
Debating  Club,  membership  of  which  is  free 
to  all  professional  non -practising  members 
(i.e.,  assistants  and  students  only)  of  the 
Society,  was  held  on  tho  evening  of  the  1st 
instant,  at  the  Society's  rooms,  No.  9,  Cook- 
street,  when  Mr.  Walter  H.  Brierley  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ Pitfalls,”  detailing  the  many 
errors  the  young  practitioner  is  liable  to,  and 
showing  how  they  may  be  avoided.  Mr.  James 
Nicholson  was  voted  chairman  for  the  evening. 
There  was  a good  attendance,  and  an  interesting 
discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  B.  Hikins,  E.  P. 
Hinde,  R.  Holt,  C.  J.  Andersson,  C.  R.  Chidson, 
W.  N.  Stephenson,  T.  J.  Dalziel  (visitor),  G. 
Hornblower,  and  the  chairman  took  part,  fol- 
lowed. The  next  meeting  will  beheld  June  15th, 
when  Mr.  S.  J.  Dalziel  will  read  a paper  entitled 

Early  Gothic  Vaulting.” 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — The 
series  of  Saturday  afternoon  visits  in  connexion 
with  this  Association  was  brought  to  a success- 
ful close  for  the  season  on  Saturday  last,  when 
party  numbering  over  sixty  members  and 
friends  made  their  annual  excursion  to  Inch- 
colm  Abbey,  Donibristle  House,  Dalgetty  Old 
Church,  Aberdour  Castle  and  Church,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc.  The 
party  left  by  special  steamer  in  the  forenoon, 
and  on  reaching  the  island  of  Inchcolm  the 
company  assembled  in  the  chapter-house,  where 
an  interesting  paper  sketching  the  history  of 
the  monastery  and  abbey  was  read  by  Mr. 
Blanc,  and  by  a plan  prepared  from  a survey  of 
the  buildings,  together  with  a number  of  photo- 
graphs, specially  taken,  the  various  features  of 
the  structure  were  illustrated  in  order.  In  con- 
nexion with  Donibristle  Mr.  Blanc  sketched  the 
history  aud  incidents  pertaining  to  it,  from 
its  possession  by  the  Abbots  of  Inchcolm  down 
to  the  period  of  the  fire  in  1857,  drawing 
attention  to  the  fine  specimen  of  hammered  \ 
ironwork  in  the  fine  old  gates  and  staircase 
railing ; and  of  Dalgetty,  now  a ruin,  he  noted  i 
its  association  with  the  Abbey  of  Inchcolm,  as 
a chapel  of  ease,  it  is  stated.  The  party  next 
proceeded  to  Aberdour  Castle,  which,  with  its 
interesting  and  characteristic  detail,  was 
described  and  examined  from  the  original  keep 
with  Norman  and  Gothic  features,  to  the  addi-  : 
tions  in  succession  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  old  church  in  ruins,  comprising 
nave,  aisle,  and  apse,  was  next  visited.  Mr.  i 
Blanc  noted  that  as  an  example  of  very  early 
work  in  Scotland  it  was  most  interesting,  and  i 
could  be  made  instructive  to  the  archmologist  ■ 
by  a judicious  clearance  of  the  rubbish  and  . 
dibris  in  which  it  lies  buried.  At  the  close  of  : 
a very  enjoyable  day  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  ; 
was  accorded  Mr.  Blanc  for  his  series  of  instruc-  c 
tive  papers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — On 
Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  above  Asso- 
ciation paid  a visit  to  the  new  Liberal  Club  now 
in  course  of  erection  in  Edmund-street,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Cossins.  Amongst  those 
present  were  Messrs.  Cossins,  W.  H.  Kendrick 
(vice-president),  Victor  Sermon  (hon.  sec.),  A. 
Hale,  F.  Bailey,  T.  W.  F.  Newton,  O.  Essex,  H. 


were  then  no a i l A xiaie,  a',  uauey,  i.  vv . r . JNewton,  u.  Essex,  i±. 

ascertained,  but  the  operations  , H.  McConnal,  C.  E.  Bateman,  A.  J.  Craddock, 


SURVETORSHIP  ITEMS. 

West  Suffolk. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
West  Suffolk  Quarter  Sessions  was  held  on  the 
27th  ult.  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a county  surveyor 
for  the  western  division  of  the  county.  Mr.  N. 
Barnardiston  presided,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance  of  justices.  The  Finance  Committee 
has  received  68  applications  for  the  post.  Of 
these  68  gentlemen  they  selected  four,  the 
election  ultimately  falling  upon  Mr.  Frank 
Whitmore,  Chelmsford  and  London. 

Hampstead. — Mr.  Frederick  Stone,  of  31, 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  District  Surveyor  for  Hampstead,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy.— In  - 

the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Builder  of 
May  23rd,  the  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  in 
the  Academy  was,  by  an  oversight,  attributed  to 
the  wrong  artist.  The  bust,  which  is  a very  3 
able  one,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Pinker. 
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THE  ARCHITECTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A special  business  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  committee  upon  a scheme  for 
amending  and  consolidating  the  work  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  President,  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Messrs.  B.  Pithick,  P.  J.  Dawson,  J.  C.  T. 
Murray,  E.  G.  Braybrook,  and  E.  C.  Bateman. 

Votes  of  thanks  in  connexion  with  the  late 
visit  to  the  new  Tilbury  Docks  were  accorded  to 
Mr.  Griining,  the  architect ; to  Messrs.  Manning 
& Baynes,  the  engineers ; and  to  Messrs.  Perry 
& Co.,  the  contractors. 

The  Chairman  then  said  that  the  members 
had  met  to  transact  some  important  special 
business,  and  he  wonld  not  by  any  prefatory 
remarks  intervene  between  the  meeting  and  its 
object.  At  the  same  time  he  would  be  wanting 
in  a due  sense  of  the  honour  they  had  done  him 
if  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  them  for  his  eleotion  as  President 
for  the  ensuing  session. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  Avhich  had  been  taken  as  read.  He 
remarked  that  the  object  of  the  whole  move- 
ment had  been  to  simplify  and  systematise  the 
work  of  the  Association,  so  that  any  one  on 
joining  could  see  at  once  the  best  course  to 
pursue  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  classes  and  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Association.  Some  of  the  clauses  of  the  report 
were  of  slight  importance,  while  others  con- 
tained the  gist  of  the  proposed  alterations, 
which  were  mainly  as  follow : — The  object 
aimed  at  was,  first,  to  divide  the  work  of  the 
Association  broadly  into  two  classes,  the 
advanced  and  the  elementary.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  was  that  there  should 
be  a Committee  of  Advice,  whose  duty  would 
be  to  advise  persons  joining  the  Association  on 
the  particular  course  of  study  they  should 
pursue.  This  he  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  changes.  Another  important  pro- 
position was  for  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  outside  visitors,  to  be  elected  each  session 
from  all  the  classes.  It  was  intended  that  the 
visitors  should  be  men  of  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession. At  present  the  visitors  were  merely 
past  grand-masters  of  the  Association,  and  it 
was  now  proposed  that  some  men  of  acknow- 
ledged eminence  should,  of  their  great  kindness, 
attend  the  classes,  and  give  instruction  to  the 
aspirants  after  fame.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a permanent  committee  in  con- 
nexion with  the  classes,  so  that  the  Secretary  or 
President  would  be  present  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  classes  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  committee  would  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  committee  of  advice.  These  were  the 
principal  changes.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  work  they  had  tried  to  do  in 
the  elementary  classes  had  been  rather  too 
ambitious,  and  it  was  proposed  to  some- 
what lower  the  aim.  The  Elementary 
Glass  of  Design  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  sections, — one  for  the  study  of  ancient 
examples,  and  the  other  for  design  based  upon 
ancient  examples.  The  lectures  on  the  history 
of  architecture  and  on  construction  were  also 
intended  in  future  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  the 
work  of  tbfe  classes.  Another  important  inno- 
vation was  the  Class  for  the  Study  of  Quantity, 
taking  and  Specification-writing.  It  was  in- 
tended, moreover,  that  the  study  of  Planning 
should  be  taken  from  the  Class  for  Specification- 
writing, and  placed  where  it  ought  to  be,  with 
the  study  of  Design.  Stress  was  to  be  laid  on 
the  strict  carrying  out  of  the  rule  as  to  members 
contributing  to  the  work  of  their  classes.  One 
of  the  great  prizes  which  the  Association  offered, 
viz.,  the  Travelling  Studentship,  was  to  hang 
upon  the  recipient  having  gone  through  the 
work  of  the  session.  It  was  proposed  to  eluci- 
date these  matters  by  means  of  a chart  show- 
ing the  sort  of  curriculum  which  the  Associa- 
tion offered.  He  might  add  that  it  was  intended 
that  no  member  of  the  Elementary  Classes 
should  be  eligible  to  compete  for  prizes  after  he 
had  attended  two  sessions  in  that  class,  which 
would  be  an  inducement  to  get  on  as  soon  as 
possible.  Arrangements  were  to  be  made  for 
visiting  buildings  in  progress  of  completion, 
and  that  during  office  hours.  The  proposal  to 
extend  the  library  would  be  hailed  by  all  with 
gratitude,  and  a place  where  the  members 
could  read  the  professional  journals,  and  get  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  at  a fixed  tariff,  would  be 
a great  advantage.  Mr.  Gotch  concluded  his 


remarks,  which  were  very  well  reoeived,  by 
formally  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  seconded  the  motion. 
He  believed  that  the  committee  of  advice  would 
be  an  extremely  good  thing,  and  many  of  them 
would  have  been  glad  if  they  could  have  applied 
to  such  a committee  in  their  early  days.  He 
considered  that  this  report  marked  rather  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  architectural 
education.  A great  stride  was  made  when  the 
Institute  established  the  Obligatory  Examina- 
tion, the  advantage  of  which  had  not  been  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  If  it  were  known  to  the  public  that  it 
was  necessary  before  a man  could  become  an  As- 
sociate of  the  Institute  that  he  must  have  shown 
some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  was 
to  practise,  it  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  status 
of  the  profession.  Study  and  education  must 
be  good  to  a man,  no  matter  what  branch  he 
practised  in,  and  anything  that  could  be  done 
to  systematise  the  course  of  study  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. To  his  mind  the  present  seemed  to  be 
the  time  for  doing  this. 

The  meeting  then  considered  the  report  clause 
by  clause,  when  a long  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  Cole  A.  Adams,  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  H.  Stannus,  Aston  Webb,  H.  W. 
Pratt,  Stokes,  Morgan,  and  others,  took  part. 

A few  changes  and  additions  were  made,  and 
the  report  was  adopted  nem.  con.  in  the  follow- 
ing form  : — 

“1.  That  thero  shall  be  two  defined  divisions  of 
study  iu  the  Architectural  Association,  to  be  called 
the  ‘Elementary  Division,’  and  the  ‘Advanced 
Division.’ 

2.  That  a Chart,  as  here  given,  be  drawn  up, 
explanatory  of  this  principle  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  others. 

CHART. 


Elementary  Division. 

Sec.  I.— El.  Class 

El.  Class  of  Con- 

Lectures  on  His- 

of  Design. 

struetion. 

tory  and  Con- 

Sbc.  II  — El.  Class 

struetion. 

of  Design. 

Seepages  ’ 

See  pages  * 

See  pages  * 

Advanced  Division. 

Class  of  Construe- 

Class  for  Quantity- 

tion. 

Taking  and  Spe- 

Advanced  Class  of 

cification  - Writ- 

Construction. 

Class  for  Land-Sur- 

veying. 

See  pages  * 

See  pages  * 

See  pages  * 

* Here  would  be  indicated  the  pages  of  the  Brown  Book. 


3.  That  a Committee  of  Advice,  whose  names 
shall  be  published  in  the  Brown  Book,  be  appointed 
by  the  Committee  each  session,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  recommend  to  members  on  application  the 
particular  course  of  study  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  pursue  in  the  Architectural  Association. 

4.  That  a Circular  be  published  containing  General 
Suggestions,  the  Chart,  &o. , for  the  guidance  of 
Students  and  others,  and  the  same  be  also  included 
in  the  information  afforded  by  the  ‘ Brown  Book.’ 

5.  That  there  shall  be  a Committee  of  Visitors  ap- 
pointed each  Session  to  all  the  Classes,  to  conduct 
the  work  of  the  same.  The  Visitors  to  be  ex-officio 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  Advice. 

6.  That  the  Classes  be  arranged  in  the  following 
order,  viz. : — 

7.  Elementary  Class  of  Design.  —Section  I. , for 
Study  of  Ancient  Examples  ; Section  II.,  for  Design 
based  upon  Ancient  Examples. 

8.  Elementary  Class  of  Construction. — The  subjects 
to  be  treated  in  a more  Elementary  manner  thau  has 
hitherto  been  adopted,  but  on  the  same  principle. 

9.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Architecture  and  Lec- 
tures on  Construction. — That  the  principle  of  vivd 
voce  questioning  be  adopted  at  the  Lectures,  and 
the  subjects  treated  of,  to  work  in  conjunction  (as 
far  as  possible)  with  those  set  down  in  the  Classes. 

10.  Class  of  Design.  — Conducted  on  the  same 
lines  as  at  present. 

11.  Class  for  the  Study  of  Colour  Decoration. — 
Conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  at  present. 

12.  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice. — Con- 
ducted on  the  same  lines  as  at  present. 

13.  Advanced  Class  of  Construction  and  Practice. 
Conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  at  present. 

14.  Class  for  the  Study  of  Quantity -talcing  and 
Specification-icriting. — That  a New  Class  be  formed, 
and  that  Planning,  which  has  hitherto  been  taken 
conjointly  with  Specification-writing,  to  be  now 
omitted  from  this  Class,  and  embraced  in  the  work 
of  the  Class  of  Design. 

15.  Siirveying  Class. — To  be  conducted  on  same 
lines  as  at  present. 

16.  That  Members  of  the  Elementary  Classes  be 
eligible  to  compete  for  prizes  in  their  Class  during 
their  first  and  second  sessions  only,  but  not  after 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  after 

[ the  last  meeting  of  the  Session. 


17.  That  the  Rule  as  to  Members  contributing  to 
the  work  of  the  Classes  in  future  be  strictly 
observed.  That  the  amount  of  work  in  the 
various  Classes  be  reduced. 

18.  That  in  awarding  marks  in  the  Classes  of 
Design,  greater  stress  be  laid  in  future  on  the 
quality  of  the  Draughtsmanship. 

19.  That  the  Session  shall  commence  on  the  first 
Friday  in  October,  and  finish  by  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May. 

20.  That  the  Essay  Prize  be  of  the  value  of  51.  5s. , 
and  be  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  a Silver 
Medal ; that  the  A.  A.  Design  Prize  be  of  the  value 
of  ten  guineas,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  Silver 
Medal. 

21.  That  under  necessary  regulations,  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  the  inspection  of  Buildings  in 
progress  by  individual  members  during  working- 
hours,  and  also  to  practical  workshops,  and  if 
means  are  forthcoming,  to  provide  technical  and 
experimental  instruction. 

22.  That  after  the  year  1886  Candidates  for  tho 
Travelling  Studentship  be  required  to  show  that 
they  have  passed  satisfactorily  through  one  or  more 
of  the  Classes,  except  in  the  cases  of  Country 
Members,  which  shall  be  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee. That  the  names  of  the  holders  of  the 
Studentship  be  published  in  the  Brown  Book,  and 
that  the  sketch  of  each  Student,  which  by  the 
existing  condition  of  the  Competition  becomes  the 
property  of  the  Architectural  Association,  be  framed 
with  the  name  of  the  Student  and  date  of  his  year, 
and  hung  in  the  rooms  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. 

23.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Library  accommo- 
dation be  extended  and  be  opened  to  Students  two 
evenings  in  the  week,  and  a General  Meeting  Room 
be  attached  where  the  professional  journals,  &c., 
can  bo  seen,  and  tea  and  coffee  obtained  at  a fixed 
tariff. 

24.  That  the  distribution  of  Prizes  and  delivery 
of  Addresses  be  in  future  omitted  at  the  Con 
versazione. 

25.  That  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  tho 
prizes  shall  be  distributed,  the  President  shall  de 
liver  his  address  (as  heretofore)  and  that  short 
Addresses  be  invited  from  the  Senior  Members  of 
the  profession. 

26.  That  the  following  alterations  be  made  in  the 
Rules : — Rule  3,  on  6th  line,  after  ‘ Classes  ’ to  insert 
‘and  Lectures.’  Rule  38,  on  3rd  line,  after  the 
words  ‘ shall  be’  to  omit  those  to  the  end,  and  sub- 
stitute ‘ placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Members,  the 
Prizes  shall  be  distributed,  the  President  shall 
deliver  an  Address,  and  short  Addresses  be  also 
invited  from  Senior  Members  of  the  profession.’ 
Rule  40,  on  2nd  line,  after  the  word  ‘ Session  ’ to 
omit  the  words  to  the  end  of  Rule.  Rule  41,  on 
2nd  line,  to  substitute  ‘ May  ’ for  * J une.’  ” 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  moved  that  the  subscrip- 
tion should  be  increased  to  £1.  Is.,  pointing  out 
the  great  advantages  offered  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  believing  that  no  one  would  grudge  to 
assist  in  its  development.  The  Association  must 
advance  with  the  times,  and  the  increased 
amount  of  funds  would  be  applied  in  providing 
technical  instruction,  in  improving  the  library, 
and  possibly  in  printing  and  publishing  their 
papers.  Out  of  1,000  members  to  whom  cir- 
culars were  sent,  100  had  replied,  60  being  more 
or  less  in  favour  of  the  increased  subscription, 
while  40  were  decidedly  against  it. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  seconded  the  motion,  adding 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  strongly  objected  to  the 
resolution.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
Association  for  twenty  years  as  treasurer,  and 
he  had  never  had  any  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
expenses.  The  work  was  carried  on  at  an 
almost  nominal  cost,  and  he  must  differ  entirely 
on  this  matter  with  the  proposer  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  success  of  the  Association  had  been 
caused  by  tho  fact  of  its  being  purely  self- 
supporting. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  and  seconded 
that  the  matter  should  stand  over  for  future 
consideration. 

In  the  discussion  whioh  followed  Messrs. 
Gotch  and  Slater  supported  the  original  reso- 
lution, which  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Surr, 
Leberton,  H.  Yorke,  Brodie,  and  Stannus. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  proposed  a fresh  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  increased  subscrip- 
tion be  for  town  members  only,  defining  the 
radius  as  twenty  miles  around  London. 

This  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
Pite. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  replied,  amidst  cries  for 
an  adjournment.  The  first  amendment  being 
put,  41  hands  were  held  up  in  its  favour  and  41 
against.  Tellers  were  then  called  for,  but, 
while  they  were  being  chosen,  the  ohairman 
gave  his  casting-vote  in  favour  of  the  original 
resolution.  Tellers  were  still  called  for,  but  the 
demand  was  eventually  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Stannus  then  moved  the  adjournment 
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of  the  meeting  for  a fortnight,  when  they 
would  be  less  heated,  and  this,  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  Baggallay,  was  put  to  tho  vote  and 
carried.  The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


AN  ARTISTIC  LAW  CASE  AT  SIENA. 

There  is  at  present  proceeding  in  the  Assize 
Court  of  Siena  a trial  of  somewhat  more  than 
ordinary  interest  concerning  the  theft  of  a work 
of  art  of  considerable  value.  The  work  in  ques- 
tion is  a magnificent  piviale  or  vestment, 
resembling  a large  mantle,  and  is  worn  by 
high-church  officials  on  great  occasions  over 
the  ordinary  surplice,  entirely  covering  the 
body. 

This  piviale  is  of  thirteenth-century  work- 
manship, and  was  one  of  four  manufactured  at 
the  same  time.  Of  these  four  two  have  been 
destroyed;  one  is,  according  to  report,  in 
London;  and  the  other  is  the  one  at  present 
under  consideration.  It  was  presented  by  Pope 
Pius  II.,  secularly  known  as  Acucas  Sylvius,  of 
the  Piccomini  family,— a family  well  known  in 
the  records  of  Siena, — to  the  Cathedral  of 
Pienza,  a small  town  in  Tuscany,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Siena,  where  he  was  born,  and 
was  one  of  many  works  of  art  with  which  he 
enriched  his  native  place. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  destruction  of  the 
two  out  of  the  four  piviale  was  caused  by  the 
habit  of  the  Mediaeval  Italians  of  hanging  such 
valuable  draperies  from  their  windows  on  the 
occasions  of  festivals,  &c.,  exposing  them  to 
every  shower  of  rain,  and  then  putting  them 
away  in  a damp  condition. 

About  two  years  ago  an  exhibition  of  works 
of  art  was  held  at  Siena,  and  amongst  the 
objects  exhibited  was  the  said  piviale,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  In  fact,  soon  after 
the  exhibition  an  offer  was  made, — it  is  currently 
reported  in  Siena  of  12,0001.,  but  this  on 
examination  turns  out  to  bo  a myth, — to  pur- 
chase it  by  Dr.  Clifford,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Bristol.  Soon  after  the  exhibition  it 
disappeared,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it  until 
it  was  offered  for  sale  by  a Florentine  anti- 
quary to  a French  nobleman,  who  seeing  the 
great  value  of  it  began  to  ask  awkward  ques- 
tions, in  the  course  of  which  it  was  elicited  that 
it  had  been  stolen  and  sold  to  this  antiquary, 
— who  had  valued  it  at  70,000  francs, — for 
2,000  francs. 

A man  and  a woman  were  brought  up  charged 
with  the  theft,  and  the  trial  was  held  at  Siena. 
The  case  against  tho  woman  failed, — so  a 
second  trial  is  proceeding  against  the  man,  who 
is  a member  of  the  carabinieri  or  gensdarmes. 
The  robbery  appears  to  have  been  perpetrated 
in  a very  cunning  way,  as  in  order  to  get  at  the 
plunder  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  three  keys, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  three  different 
persons.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  that 
the  position  of  tho  accused  as  guardian  of  the 
peace  was  of  some  assistance  to  him  in  his 
craving  after  articles  of  vertu. 

The  writer  of  this  article, — by  the  courtesy  of 
the  judge  presiding  at  tho  second  trial,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made, — was  allowed, 
together  with  two  English  ladies  and  a gentle- 
man, to  inspect  the  piviale.  The  manner  in 
which  this  inspection  was  permitted  is  some- 
what amusing,  and  will  appear  strange  to  those 
who  are  accnstomed  to  the  sedate  proceedings 
of  our  own  courts  of  law.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  day’s  proceedings  the  party  above 
mentioned  were  ushered  into  court,  and  then 
shown  to  reserved  seats  between  the  jury-box 
and  the  dock  occupied  by  the  prisoner.  After 
various  formalities,  such  as  the  calling  over  of  the 
names  of  the  jury  and  the  unsealing  of  various 
envelopes  containing  the  keys  which  had  been 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  the  theft,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  judge  they  were  requested  to 
ascend  to  the  bench  to  inspect  the  piviale,  which 
was  displayed  on  chairs  arranged  in  front  of 
the  bench,  the  case  meanwhile  being  stopped. 
After  a hurried  inspection  of  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  polite  bows  were  made  to  the  judge, 
the  party  retired,  and  the  case  was  allowed  to 
proceed. 

The  pi viale  is  semicircular  in  shape,  measures 
at  the  diameter  about  yards,  and  is  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  It  is  divided  by  flowing 
lines  into  irregular  panels,  which  are  em- 
broidered with  figures  illustrating  various 
Biblical  subjects,  there  being  about  twenty- 
five  of  these  panels,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
guessed  from  so  short  an  inspection.  The  panels 
are  bordered  with  leaves  and  geometrical  pat- 


terns, exactly  resembling  in  colour  and  design 
those  that  are  to  be  found  in  illuminated  missals 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  figures  are 
worked  in  very  rich  tints,  the  whole  of  the 
needlework  being  executed  in  silk  and  gold 
embroidery. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Church  of 
Pienza  has  the  power  to  sell  this  valuable  piece  of 
Mediaeval  needlework  is  in  dispute,  there  being 
a law  in  Italy  that  no  valuable  articles  of 
vertu  are  to  be  sold  without  tho  consent  of  the 
Government,  so  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  second  piviale  will  find  its  way,  as 
the  only  other  existing  one  has  done,  to 
England. 


Illustrations. 

BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

RIGHTON  COLLEGE  was  founded  in 
1845,  and  moved  to  the  present  site 
in  1847,  where  the  first  part  of  the 
school  buildings  was  erected  by  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott.  Further  additions  were  made 
by  the  same  architect  in  1854,  1859,  and  1862. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  the  college 
appointed  as  its  architect  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
who  was  formerly  a pupil  of  the  school, 
and  under  his  direction  the  play-ground  was 
levelled  and  a cricket  pavilion  built  in  1883,  and 
an  extensive  scheme  has  been  prepared  for  the 
completion  of  the  college  buildings,  part  of 
which  is  now  in  progress  of  being  carried  out. 
The  entire  scheme  includes  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  to  replace  the  present  building, 
which  is  too  small,  a large  schoolroom,  addi- 
tional classrooms,  an  entrance  tower,  four  board- 
ing-houses, a sanatorium,  and  gymnasium  and 
lavatory. 

The  whole  of  these  will  be  grouped  within 
the  college  gates,  and  will  form  three  sides  of  a 
spacious  quadrangle  of  which  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s 
buildings  will  occupy  the  fourth.  One  boarding- 
house is  now  finished  and  occupied,  and  a second 
is  in  progress  and  will  be  completed  within  a 
few  months.  The  gateway  tower  and  porter’s 
lodge  are  being  carried  up  at  the  same  time. 

Tho  materials  employed  are  brickwork  and 
terra  cotta  for  the  exterior  faces,  and  flint  facing 
with  terra  cotta  for  the  walls  that  face  inwards 
to  the  quadrangle.  It  is  believed  that  the 
superior  durability  of  terra  cotta  will  enable  it 
to  resist  the  trying  climate  of  the  south  coast 
better  than  the  ordinary  building  stones. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  one  of  two 
drawings  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 


KING’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  ABERDEEN. 

The  tower  of  this  chapel,  with  its  curious 
and  picturesque  “crown,”  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  have  ever  been  iu  Aberdeen.  The 
whole  building  is  exceedingly  characteristic, 
with  its  occasional  pier  or  wide  mullion  up  the 
centre  of  the  windows,  its  foreign-looking  but- 
tress finials,  and  its  picturesque  variety  of  fenes- 
tration and  tracery.  The  careful  measured 
drawings  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Watt,  which  we  publish 
nearly  entire,  and  which  gained  a medal 
of  merit  from  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
form  a valuable  record  of  an  extremely  interest- 
ing building. 

The  following  extract  from  the  writings  of 
John  Spalding,  recording  in  old  Scottish  spelling 
the  disaster  to  the  “ crown,”  and  its  rebuilding 
in  1633,  may  be  of  interest  here  : — 

“Vpone  Thuirsday  the  sevint  of  Februar 
thair  began  ane  gryt  storme  of  snaw  with 
horribill  heiche  wyndis,  quhilk  wes  nottit  to  be 
vniuersall  throw  all  Scotland.  Thir  hideous 
wyndis  wes  markit  to  be  suche  as  the  like  had 
never  bein  sein  heir  in  thir  pairtis,  for  it  wold 
overturne  countrie  menis  houssis  to  the  ground, 
and  sum  personis  suddantlie  smoirit  within  but 
releif.  It  also  threw  down  the  Btaitlie  croun 
biggit  of  curious  ashler  wark,  af  of  the  steipill 
of  the  Kingis  college  of  Old  Abirdein,  quhilk 
thairefter  wes  re-edefeit  and  biggit  wp  litle 
inferior  to  the  first.” 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

“PLAY,”  BY  MR.  S.  FRY. 

We  give  a facs:mile,  somewhat  enlarged,  of  a 
pen-sketch  of  this  work  which  the  sculptor  has 
been  kind  enough  to  send  us.  The  group  is  in 
terra  cotta,  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
is  a very  successful  example  of  the  combination 
of  modern  feeling  and  realistic  treatment  with 
true  sculptural  effect. 


GROTESQUES  FROM  NOTRE  DAME, 
PARIS. 

These  figures  stand  at  the  angles  of  the 
south-west  tower  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  empha- 
sising its  termination.  I cannot  vouch  for  their 
strict  accuracy,  as  they  have  been  made  from  such 
extremely  rough  notes  as  I was  able  to  make 
on  the  spot ; and  I regret  to  find  on  comparison 
with  Meryon’s  etching  of  the  “ Strvge,”  that 
my  version  of  the  creature  resting  on  his  elbows 
beyond  the  hooded  birds  is  entirely  incorrect. 
Still  they  give  some  idea  of  these  masterpieces 
of  “the  true  grotesque  ” works  which  show  in 
every  stroke  of  the  chisel  that  they  belong  to 
the  finest  period  of  Gothic  sculpture. 

The  energy  of  idea  that  could  realise  such 
fantastic  imaginations  as  these  is  peculiarly 
Gothic.  The  sacred  subjects  that  glorify  the 
west  fronts  of  the  great  cathedrals  form  an  un- 
equal parallel  to  the  sculptured  myths  of  Greece, 
but  here  in  the  grotesque  we  have  a new 
element  in  art  for  which  no  prototype  can  bo 
found  in  mature  Greek,  Egyptian,  or  Assyrian 
art.  The  point  is  that  it  is  in  mature  work,  as 
this  Gothic  work  undoubtedly  is,  for  it  would 
be  no  answer  to  this  to  produce  the  crude  efforts 
of  primitive  art,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
wild  poetry  of  such  figures  as  these  would  have 
been,  one  cannot  say  beyond  the  power,  but 
outside  the  range  of  a first-rate  Greek  artist. 
He  could  not  have  conceived  of  that  mixture  of 
the  foul  and  beautiful,  of  the  sublime  and 
horrible,  which  Gothic  art  has  created. 

An  analysis  of  the  mental  condition  of  the 
men  to  whom  such  thoughts  were  possible 
would  form  an  interesting  study  in  psychology, 
but  our  ignorance  of  Mediaeval  thought  is  still 
too  great  to  admit  of  it  on  any  historical  method. 
Possibly  it  resulted  from  the  strenuous  vigour 
and  imperfect  culture  of  the  races  that  super- 
seded the  older  civilisation.  But  whatever  its 
origin,  it  is  the  announcement  of  a new  depar- 
ture in  art,  of  that  romantic  tendency  which 
has  formed  so  important  a factor  in  modern 
European  thought. 

R.  T.  Blomfield,  M.A. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Parnell. — We  much  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Parnell,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  firm  of  Parnell  & Son, 
builders  and  contractors,  Rugby.  His  demise 
took  place  after  a long  and  painful  illness  at 
his  residence,  Brookfield,  Rugby,  on  the  17th 
ult.,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one 
of  the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. About  forty  years  ago  he  com- 
menced business  in  a small  way,  but  the  business 
gradually  extended  until  the  firm  became  one 
of  the  best  known  in  the  Midland  counties. 
The  firm  was  extensively  occupied  in  works 
for  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company,  and  the  new  station  contract  at 
Rugby  was  gained  in  competition  by  them  re- 
cently, and  the  works  are  now  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding. The  firm  has  also  carried  out  extensive 
works  under  most  of  the  foremost  architects  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a century.  For  example, 
under  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  the  firm  has 
executed  several  important  works,  the  most 
notable  being  the  new  St.  Paul’s  Schools  at 
Kensington,  and  the  new  Congregational  Chapel 
at  Hampstead,  both  being  very  creditably  com- 
pleted by  them.  They  have  also  done  a great 
deal  of  work  in  the  shape  of  barracks  and 
military  dep6ts  for  the  War  Department. 
They  employed  from  1,500  to  2,000  persons. 
While  doing  so  much  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  they  have  ever  been  mindful  of 
their  native  place,  and  all  the  work  in  the  way 
of  joinery  and  machine  - work  that  could  be 
done  there  has  been  executed  at  Rugby,  where 
a staff  of  upwards  of  100  men  are  continually 
kept  employed.  About  eighteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Parnell  built  for  himself  his  residence  at  Brook- 
field, Rugby.  He  leaves  a widow,  two  sons, 
and  three  daughters  to  mourn  his  loss.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Rugby  Cemetery,  on  the 
20th  ult.  Following  the  body  were  Mr.  W. 
Parnell,  of  London,  and  Mr.  J.  Parnell,  of  Rugby, 
his  sons,  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Heenan,  his  sons- 
in-law,  and  numerous  other  relatives  and  friends, 
besides  clerks  and  foremen  in  his  employ,  and 
about  150  workmen. 


The  Gray  Memorial  at  Cambridge. — 

Last  week  a statue  of  the  poet  Gray,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Thorny  croft,  was  unveiled  at  Cam- 
bridge. 


R.I.B.A. 
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Polytechnic  School,  Qharlotteribury  : Views  in  Principal  Staircase. 


of  its  length.  We  give  also  a couple  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  interior. 

Both  the  principal  front  and  the  interior  ar<? 
richly  decorated  with  sculpture.  Thus,  in  the 
centre  block  are  life-size  statues  of  Schliiter  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  at  the  sides  those  of 
Watt,  Stevenson,  Bramante,  and  Erwin  von 
Steinbach.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  central 
building  stand  the  five  busts  of  Gauss,  Schinkel, 
Liebig,  Eytelwein,  and  Redtenbacher,  and 
round  the  attic  are  eighteen  life-size  figures 
which  represent  the  building  trades,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  joiner,  the  mason,  and  the  carpenter. 


erected  in  the  German  capital.  It  is  quite  the 
largest  building  in  Berlin, — much  greater  in  its 
dimensions  than  the  palace, — and  is  erected  on 
a part  of  the  site,  near  the  boundaries  of  the 
city,  destined  by  Schinkel  as  that  of  the 
Charlottenbnrg-road  racecourse.  It  lies,  there- 
fore, at  the  westernmost  point  of  the  Berlin 
Zoological  Gardens. 

Owing  to  the  size  of  the  building,  as  well  as 
to  its  situation,  no  point  is  to  be  found  from 
which  the  eye  can  grasp  the  fatjade  as  a whole. 
We  print  a small  view  which,  taken  from  the 
left  wing  of  the  building  itself,  gives  some  idea 


[E  NEW  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  AT 
IlCHARLOTTENBURG,  NEAR  BERLIN. 

The  new  home  of  the  technical  high-school 
I Berlin,  in  the  creation  of  which  three  promi- 
pt  architects,  Messrs.  R.  Lucae,F.  Hiczig,  and 
. C.  Raschdorff,  were  one  after  another 
imaged,  was  inaugurated  in  the  early  days  of 
: vember  last.  Neither  the  lately-opened 
(versity  of  Strasburg,  nor  that  of  Vienna,  can 
. npare  in  impressiveness  with  the  mighty 
; Iding  which  the  professors  of  technique  have 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

EXCURSION  TO  CRAWLEY. 

Crawley,  in  Sussex,  was,  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, May  30th,  the  scene  of  the  ninth  and  last 
visit  of  this  Association  for  the  present  year. 

Crawley,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  London 
on  the  Brighton  road,  consists  of  one  good  wide 
street.  According  to  Horsfield’s  “ Sussex,”  it 
belonged,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  to  the 
Povnings  family,  and  from  them  passed  to  the 
Percys,  of  Northumberland.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  of  the 
Decorated  Period,  but  was  enlarged  and  restored 
in  18S0  with  a new  aisle,  and  was  re-opened 
July  1st  that  year,  after  enlargement,  including 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel  to  its  original 
length,  giving  accommodation  for  140  addi- 
tional sittings. 

Buchan  Hill  Mansion,  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  visit,  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  Crawley  on  the  Brighton  road,  and  to  this 
the  members  walked.  The  house  is  being  built  on 
the  site  of  an  old  one  now  removed,  for  Mr.  P. 
Saillard,  of  London,  from  designs  by  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & 
Peto. 

The  works  were  commenced  July  7th,  1882, 
when  the  original  contract  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Mark  Manley,  the  builder,  for  45,000 /., 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  mansion  will  cost 
about  55,000/.  when  finished,  exclusive  of  coach- 
houses and  stables.  The  members  were  received 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Farrow,  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
Mr.  M.  Manley,  the  contractor,  and  first  escorted 
by  them  round  the  building.  Externally  the 
walls  are  faced  with  Lawrence’s  Bracknell  red 
bricks,  with  Ham  Hill  stone  dressings.  The 
facing  bricks  were  all  specially  made  by  Messrs. 
Lawrence  & Son  2J  in.  thick.  The  same  firm 
also  supplied  all  the  rubbers  used  here. 

The  roofs  are  mostly  covered  with  Gloucester 
stone  slabs,  and  a small  portion  with  Yorkshire 
stone.  Having  viewed  the  exterior,  the  members 
entered  a large  forecourt,  one  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  a tall  wrought -iron  enclosure  and 
gates,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Rice, 
who  have  also  supplied  all  the  iron  locks  and 
wrought-iron  hinges  throughout  the  house.  The 
mansion  is  entered  from  a carriage  porch,  and 
a lobby  leads  into  the  hall,  which  is  40  ft.  by 
28  ft.  The  entrance  porches  and  vestibules  are 
paved  with  mosaic,  by  Burke  & Co.,  the  conser- 
vatory being  also  paved  with  mosaic,  by  the 
same  firm.  The  steps  of  the  principal  entrance 
are  mosaic,  and  the  risers  are  of  vein  marble. 
The  large  hall  is  oak-panelled  to  about  9 ft. 
high,  the  upper  part  being  faced  with  the  local 
Barnsnap  stone ; it  occupies  the  height  of 
the  two  stories.  The  corridors  are  also  faced 
with  oak  dado,  9 ft.  high,  and  local  stone  above. 
In  the  entrance-hall  is  a large  hooded  chimney 
(between  lofty  windows)  of  red  Mansfield  stone. 
The  ceiling  is  hand-painted,  by  Mr.  Malins,  who 
has  also  executed  all  the  hand-painted  tiles  in 
the  bedrooms,  &c.  On  one  side  of  the  hall  are 
the  drawing-room,  morning-room,  &c. 

All  the  dados,  doors,  seats,  &c.,  in  the  drawing- 
room are  of  solid  rosewood,  the  two  rosewood 
chimney-pieces  in  the  same  room  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  Christie.  The  morning-room  is 
panelled  with  deal,  9 ft.  high,  painted  ivory- 
white,  the  chimney-piece  executed  in  carved  deal 
to  match.  The  ceiling  of  the  dining-room  isof  oak, 
the  carved  beams  being  of  solid  oak,  as  likewise 
the  dados  and  window-fittings.  The  tile  hearths 
are  by  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.  The 
floors  of  all  the  principal  rooms  have  oak  flooring 
on  1-in.  deal  sub-flooring.  Adjoining  the  offices, 
by  the  garden  entrance,  are  a schoolroom,  lava- 
tory, &c. ; also  Mr.  Saillard’s  private  room,  which 
is  wainscoted  in  oak.  The  principal  staircase  is 
in  the  tower,  and  is  entirely  constructed  of  oak, 
the  newels,  8 in.  square, being  carried  up  as  posts; 
the  treads  and  risers  are  cut  out  of  solid  oak’ 
with  moulded  nosings  and  moulded  soffits; 
carved  oak  open  panelling  being  used  as  balus- 
trading.  All  the  stained  and  tinted  glass  is  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barrand,  & Westlake. 

The  kitchen  is  spaoious  and  lofty,  and  has  an 
open  roof  with  domed  lantern-light  for  ventila- 
tion. The  offices,  ranged  round  a kitchen  court, 
are  all  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks.  The  base- 
ment contains  extensive  cellarage,  and  here 
arrangements  are  planned  for  all  chimneys  being 
swept  from  below. 

All  the  first-floor  corridors  have  oak  dados 
and  doors,  and  the  rooms  have  deal  panelled 
dados  and  doors ; the  door  brass  furniture  is  by 
Farady  & Co.  J 

The  lavatories  and  other  Banitary  fittings  are 


by  G.  Jennings,  of  Lambeth.  There  is  a lift  to 
the  top  of  the  house  by  R.  Waygcod  & Co.,  of 
London.  There  are  five  bath-rooms  fitted  with 
porcelain  baths  from  Paris.  All  the  water- 
closet  fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  who  have 
also  supplied  the  terra-cotta  chimneypieces  to 
the  bedrooms  in  the  south  - east  wing.  The 
whole  of  the  plumbing  work  has  beer  done  by 
the  contractor,  under  his  foreman  Mr.  Parrett. 
Altogether  there  are  about  thirty-two  bedrooms. 
The  housemaids’  sink  and  apparatus  have  been 
specially  made  by  Messrs.  Doulton.  The  tower 
above  the  main  Btaircase  has  large  water-tanks 
to  supply  the  house.  Mr.  W.  Chard  has  acted 
as  general  foreman  to  Mr.  Manley,  and  Mr.  A. 
Burton  is  foreman  of  masons  ; and  Mr.  Adams 
has  officiated  as  time  clerk.  The  stone  carving 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Christopher  Smith 
and  Mr.  Walter  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Knox  executed  the  modelling  of  ceilings. 

The  whole  of  the  wood-carving  throughout, 
of  oak  and  otherwise,  is  by  Mr.  Knox.  The 
electric  bells  are  by  Strode  & Co.  The  heating- 
apparatus  and  all  the  stoves  are  supplied  by 
Longdon.  The  house  is  to  be  lighted  by  gas  and 
electric  light,  both  by  Messrs.  Strode.  The 
kitcheners  and  hot-plates  are  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Benham  & Sons,  London.  The  butler’s 
pantry  is  fitted  with  a strong-room,  by  Milner. 
“ Tobin’s  ” system  of  ventilation  is  used 
throughout.  The  mortise  and  other  locks,  not 
mentioned,  are  by  Milner.  The  paper-hangings 
have  been  mostly  supplied  by  Messrs.  Woollams 
and  Messrs.  Jeffrey.  The  iron  casements  are  by 
Messrs.  Pearce  & Co.  The  mansion  is  to  have 
a terrace  to  the  garden  front,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  construction.  The  stables  and  coach- 
house, &c.,  were  erected  by  Mr.  James  Longley, 
builder,  of  Crawley,  from  designs  by  the  same 
architects,  and  cost  about  8,000/.  They  consist 
of  Btalls  for  twelve  horses,  and  eight  loose  and 
sick  boxes,  with  harness-rooms,  lofts,  &c.  The 
fittings  were  made  and  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Musgrave  & Co. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Society. 
A general  meeting  will  be  held  at  Tallow 
Chandlers’  Hall,  Dowgate-hill,  on  Tuesday 
next,  June  9th,  at  1.30  precisely.  Mr.  Edwin 
Knight,  Master,  has  consented  to  preside.  A 
description  of  the  hall,  records,  and  other 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  company,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  M.  F. 
Monier-Williams,  clerk.  The  meeting  will  sub- 
sequently adjourn  to  the  Church  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  where  an  account  of  the  building 
and  the  interesting  series  of  parochial  records 
will  be  contributed  by  Mr.  Louis  Stokes.  A 
visit  will  next  be  made  to  Guildhall,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  library  and  museum  ; 
likewise  the  New  Council  Chamber,  and  other 
recent  alterations,  also  the  crypt,  some  obser- 
vations upon  which  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Alfred 
White,  F.S.A. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society.  — This 
Saturday,  June  6th,  the  members  of  this  Sooiety 
will  visit  Chaldon  and  Merstham.  Papers  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A. , on  the 
Wall  Painting  at  Chaldon ; and  by  Major 
Heales,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton. 

British  Archceological  Association. — Under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  the 
forty  - second  annual  congress  of  the  British 
Arcbieological  Association  has  been  fixed  to 
take  place  at  Brighton  on  the  17th  of  August 
next,  and  following  days  to  the  24th  inclusive. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Brighton  some  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Pavilion  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  association  during  the  week’s  proceed- 
ings,  and  there  will  be  excursions  to  Arundel, 
Chichester,  Goodwood,  Cowdray,  Bognor,  Box- 
grove,  Worthing,  Bosham,  Wiston,  Steyning, 
Bramber  Castle,  Amberley  Castle,  Hollingburv 
Copse,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  South 
Essex.  There  will  be  extra  days  arranged  for 
the  following  week,  and  which  will  probably 
include  excursions  to  LeweB,  Seaford,  East- 
bourne, for  Hnrstmonceaux  Castle,  Pevensey 
Castle,  and  Hastings  ; a visit,  it  is  also  expected, 
will  be  made  from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Leland  Club. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. — 
A deputation  from  this  Society  visited  Guildford 
on  the  30th  ult.  to  inspect  the  places  and  objects 
of  interest.  They  were  met  by  the  mayor  (Mr. 
Councillor  Mason)  and  other  gentlemen,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Town-hall  and  inspected  the 


corporation  plate.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
D.  M.  Stevens  at  the  Town-hall,  and  the  party 
afterwards  visited  Archbishop  Abbott’s  Hos- 
pital, St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  Castle,  and  other 
places. 

Somersetshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
History  Society.  — The  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  in  August,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Llewellyn. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  June  1st,  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Caxton-street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Charles 
Gandon,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija,  on  “ Portland 
Cement.” 

The  author  said  that,  though  much  had  been 
written  on  the  subject,  little  was  generally 
known,  and  contradictory  conditions  were  often 
specified.  He  considered  that  the  weight  test 
is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  purchaser,  though 
it  has  a use  for  the  manufacturer. 

Specifications  should  be  as  simple  as  possible, 
aud  the  author  advised  the  adoption  of  the  : 
ordinary  quality  of  cement,  obtaining  the 
different  strengths  required  by  varying  the  pro-  1 
portion  of  sand  or  aggregate,  in  preference  to  j 
specifying  unusual  qualities. 

The  only  points  which  need  to  be  tested  are, 
— fineness,  tensile  strength,  soundness.  After 
defining  the  degree  of  fineness  which  he  con- 
sidered most  desirable,  having  regard  on  the 
one  hand  to  strength,  and  on  the  other  to  1 
economy,  the  author  treated  in  detail  the  sub- 
ject of  testing.  Experience  showed  that 
cements  which  set  rapidly  attain  their  full 
strength  in  a few  months,  and  have  then  a 
tendency  to  fall  off,  while  a slow-setting  cement 
continues  to  increase  in  strength  for  an  indefi-1 
nite  period.  The  best  practice  is  to  test  the 
briquettes  at  three  days  after  moulding,  and 
again  at  seven  days.  At  the  former  period 
they  should  not  break  under  175  lb.  strain,  or 
at  the  latter  under  350  lb. 

The  author  exhibited  and  described  a machine 
that  he  devised  some  years  ago,  and  had 
successfully  used  since,  for  gauging  cement; 
also  a testing  machine,  specially  arranged  to 
give  the  most  advantageous  rate  of  speed  in 
applying  the  pressure,  which  he  found  to  be 
100  lb.  per  15  seconds. 

It  was  by  no  means  safe  to  assumo  that,  be- 
cause a cement  bore  the  required  tensile  tests, 
it  was  necessarily  sound,  and  some  cements 
were  long  in  showing  unsoundness,  or  “ blowing.” 
Means  were,  therefore,  described  by  which  this 
quality  could  be  ascertained  at  as  early  a period 
as  possible,  by  being  artificially  developed  in  an 
apparatus  designed  for  that  purpose. 

A form  of  specification,  founded  on  experience 
in  these  several  respects,  was  then  given,  and 
the  paper  concluded  with  some  reference  to  the 
chemical  tests  for  purity,  introduced  in  German 
practice  by  Dr.  Fresinius,  and  with  the  author’s 
testimony  to  the  freedom  of  English  cements 
from  the  adulteration  against  which  these  tests 
were  intended  to  guard. 


MAGNETO-INDUCTOR  AND  BRIDGE  FOR 
TESTING  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

As  the  efficiency  of  a lightning-conductor 
depends  chiefly  on  its  electrical  resistance  being 
low,  a good  conductor  should  not  have  more  than 
10  ohms  from  the  apex  of  the  rod  to  the  earth- 
connexion,  inclusive  of  the  resistance  of  the 
latter  ; and  exceptionally  good  conductors  have 
only  one-half  of  this  resistance. 

A high  resistance  is  due  either  to  flaws  and 
breaks  in  the  conductor,  or  to  a bad  and  faulty 
earth-connexion.  Defects  of  this  kind  cause  a 
conductor  to  become  a positive  danger  to  a 
building,  because  discharges  of  atmospheric 
electricity  frequently  find  a path  to  earth 
through  some  part  of  the  building  itself,  of 
less  electrical  resistance  than  that  of  the  faulty 
conductor. 

The  testing  of  lightning  - conductors  from 
time  to  time  is  therefore  of  paramount  import- 
ance, as  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  any 
increase  in  their  electrical  resistance  can  be 
ascertained.  When  the  tests  show  that  the 
resistance  becomes  greater,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a fault  in  some  part  of  the  conductor; 
| this  fault  must  be  found  at  once  and  removed. 
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MessrB.  Siemens  Bros.  & Co.,  of  12,  Qneen 
Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  have  designed  a 
testing  apparatus  which  admits  of  its  being 
manipulated  by  workmen  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence ; in  fact,  the  instrument  itself  and  the 
connexions  to  be  made  with  the  conductor  are 
of  such  a simple  kind  that  no  special  electrical 
knowledge  is  required  for  the  work. 

A perspective  view  of  the  apparatus  is  shown 
in  fig.  1.  The  galvanometer  is  represented  as 


ring  of  German  silver  wire  (forming  the  A and 
B branches  of  a resistance  bridge) , a contact- 
lever,  P,  which  can  be  moved  over  the  ring  and 
used  as  a battery-key ; a small  horizontal 
galvanometer,  G,  four  terminals,  b,  b1,  /,  and  c, 
and  R the  comparison  resistance  of  the  bridge. 
A small  key,  K,  is  fixed  to  terminal  l,  and  the 
resistance,  R,  is  underneath  the  bridge-board. 
A leather  bag  at  the  side  of  the  wooden  case 
(see  fig.  1)  is  for  holding  the  double  conductor 


Fig.  1. 


removed  from  the  compartment  provided  for  it 
in  the  bottom  of  the  case  containing  the 
magneto-inductor,  and  is  in  connexion  with  the 
terminals  of  the  latter.  Fig.  2 is  a general 
plan,  showing  the  connexions  between  the 
inductor,  bridge-board,  two  earth-connexions, 
and  the  lightning-rod.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a magneto-inductor,  M,  enclosed  in  a wooden 
oase,  and  a bridge-board,  on  which  are  fixed  a 


leading-wire,  which  is  used  for  connecting  the 
magneto-inductor  terminals  with  the  bridge- 
board.  The  weight  of  the  complete  apparatus 
is  9 lb.,  and  the  dimensions  are  about  6 in.  by 
6 in.  by  9 in. 

By  means  of  this  testing-instrument,  the 
electrical  resistance  of  lightning-conductors 
and  earth-connexions  can  be  measured,  the 
range  of  the  instrument  being  from  0.01  ohm 


to  500  ohms.  The  measurement  of  a resistance 
is  read  off  direct  without  the  trouble  of  making 
any  calculation. 

The  connexions  for  testing  are  made  as 
follows 

Terminal  l (see  fig.  2)  is  joined  to  the  apex  ot 
the  lightning-conductor  by  means  of  a length 
of  leading- wire,  which  may  be  either  bare  or 
insulated. 

Terminal  b1  is  put  to  earth,  that  is,  a con- 
nexion is  made  by  means  of  a stout  piece  of 
copper  wire  between  this  terminal  and  a gas 
or  water  pipe,  or,  should  these  not  be  at  hand, 
any  metallic  body  in  intimate  contact  with  wet 
earth  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  pipes.  When 
no  such  earth-connexion  is  available  a special 
copper  plate  (E3)  must  be  employed  and  put 
underground  at  such  a depth  as  will  insure  all 
parts  of  the  plate  being  in  good  contact  with 
moist  earth. 

Terminals  b,  b1  are  joined  to  D , D of  the 
inductor  by  means  of  the  double-conduotor 
leading-wire.  The  bridge-board  must  stand  as 
far  away  from  the  inductor  M as  the  leading- 
wire  will  permit,  so  that  the  galvanometer  G 
may  remain  as  much  as  possible  out  of  range 
of  the  magnetic  and  inductive  influence  of  the 
permanent  magnets  and  revolving  armature  of 
the  inductor. 

After  the  galvanometer  needle  has  been  set 
free,  the  bridge-board  must  be  so  placed  that 
the  needle  plays  freely  over  the  scale,  and 
finally  points  to  zero  when  at  rest.  All  con- 
nexions must  be  firmly  made,  and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  earth  wires  to  a water-pipe,  gas- 
pipe,  &c.,  should  be  well  soldered. 

The  tests  are  taken  by  two  persons ; one  at 
the  inductor  and  the  other  at  the  bridge-board. 
Whilst  the  handle  of  the  inductor  is  turned,  the 
key,  K,  of  the  bridge-board  is  depressed  with 
one  hand,  and  the  pointer,  P,  with  the  other. 
The  current  from  the  inductor  then  traverses 
the  bridge,  and  a deflection  of  the  galvanometer- 
needle  is  produced;  the  key,  K,  still  held  down, 
and  the  pointer,  P,  kept  depressed  and  moved  a 
little  to  the  right  and  left,  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  which  of  these  movements  causes  a 
decrease  of  the  deflection.  As  soon  as  this  is 
ascertained  the  pointer  is  kept  moving  slowly 
around  the  German  silver  Jring  until  a point  is 
found  which  brings  the  galvanometer- needle 
back  to  zero.  The  figure  over  which  the  pointer, 
P,  now  rests  gives  in  ohms  the  total  electrical 
resistance  of  the  lightning-conductor  and  its 
earth-connexion,  leading-wire  between  the  apex 
of  conductor  and  terminal  l,  and  earth-plate  E . 

The  resistance  of  the  leading-wire  L and  earth- 
plate  E3  is  so  low  that  it  may  be  neglected  ; the 
tests,  therefore,  can  be  taken  as  showing  the 
actual  resistance  of  the  lightning-conductor  and 
its  earth-connexion  E1.  A resistance  of  more 
than  20  ohms  shows  the  conductor  to  be  in 
such  a state  as  to  have  become  a positive 
danger  to  the  building  to  which  it  is  fixed. 

At  the  time  a lightning-conductor  is  erected 
one  end  of  a length  of  copper  wire  should  be 
firmly  soldered  to  the  apex  of  the  conductor. 
This  wire  is  carried  down  loosely  by  the  side 
of  the  conductor,  and  remains  permanently  m 
position  so  as  to  be  available  for  connexion 
with  the  testing  - instrument  whenever  the 
entire  length  of  the  conductor  has  to  be  tested. 
By  this  means  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
attaching  a fresh  leading  wire  for  every  test  are 
avoided.  . 

A fault  in  a lightning-conductor  is  usually 
due  to  a bad  earth-connexion  arising  from  par- 
tial or  entire  fracture  of  the  conductor  just 
above  or  below  the  ground-line.  In  some  cases, 
the  lower  end  of  the  conductor  is  in  dry  ground 
and  in  others  the  earth-plate  is  either  too  small 
or  is  oxidised  and  broken.  The  earth-connexion 
should,  therefore,  be  tested  first  of  all,  and  for 
this  purpose  a strong  brass  clamp  with  a ter- 
minal screw  should  be  secured  to  the  conductor 
just  above  the  ground-line  and  well  soldered.  A 
separate  Bhort  length  of  leading  - wire  is  then 
used  for  connecting  terminal  l of  the  bridge- 
board  with  the  terminal  screw  on  the  lightning- 
conductor. 

Double  rod  conductors,  as  shown  on  figs, 
and  4,  of  the  same,  or  a greater  sectional  area  a 
a single  one,  can  be  erected,  and  the  testing  of 
conductors  of  this  kind  is  very  readily  carried 
out.  The  upper  end  of  each  rod  is  well  soldered 
to  a joint  common  to  both  rods,  and  at  the  base 
the  two  ends  terminate  just  above  the  ground- 
line. To  the  earth-plate  E1  are  soldered  two 
rods,  which  terminate  close  to  the  upper  ones, 
and  are  joined  thereto  by  means  of  connexion- 
screws  T1  and  T3.  Either  of  these  screws  can 
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be  connected  to  the  testing  instrument  by  a 
leading-wire. 

To  test  such  a twin-conductor  one  rod  atT1  (see 
fig.  3)  is  disconnected  and  joined  to  one  end  of 
the  leading- wire,  the  other  end  being  connected 
to  terminal  l of  bridge-board  (see  fig.  2).  The 
test  is  then  made,  as  described  in  the  case  of 
single  conductors,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
right-hand  rod  tried.  The  left-hand  rod  is 
tested  in  the  same  way,  after  the  connexions 
have  been  made,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  In  erecting 
a double  conductor  the  two  rods  must  be  kept 
some  distance  apart  throughout  their  entire 
length,  and  not  touch  any  piece  of  metal  form- 
ing part  of  the  building,  so  as  to  obviate  all  risk 
of  the  two  rods  being  short-circuited.  After 
the  tests  have  been  taken,  the  connexions  must, 
of  course,  be  re-made,  so  that  the  continuity  of 
the  rods  is  uninterrupted. 

The  testing  of  lightning-conductors  should  be 
carried  out  in  dry  weather,  as  better  and  more 
concordant  results  are  obtained  than  in  a 
damp  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  buildings 
are  covered  with  moisture. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a considerable 
number  of  lightning-rods,  which  are  supposed 
to  protect  their  buildings  against  destruction 
from  lightning,  are  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
state  with  regard  to  electrical  continuity,  and 
many  are  doubtless  rather  a source  of  danger 
than  a protection,  as,  while  they  attract  dis- 
charges of  atmospheric  electricity  they  are  un- 
able to  conduct  the  same  harmlessly  to  the 
earth  as  they  are  supposed  to  do,  and  the  build- 
ing is  therefore  endangered.  Lightning-rods 
can  only  be  considered  safeguards  if  their 
electrical  resistance  is  kept  low,  and  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
them  tested  from  time  to  time. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

UNIVERSAL  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  V. 
THE  CITY  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS. 


CHEAP,  IF  NOT  EXPEDITIOUS, 
BUILDING. 

CORDERY  V.  BOTTING. 


A heavy  claim  for  compensation  for  City  pro- 
perty came  before  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,"  Q.C., 
M.P.,  Recorder,  and  a special  jury,  at  the  Guildhall, 
on  Monday  last,  the  Universal  Marine  Insurance 
Company  claiming  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  upwards  of  50,0001. 
for  freehold  premises,  Nos.  72  and  72a,  Old  Broad 
street,  of  which  they  were  the  owners.  Mr.  E. 
Clarke,  Q.  C.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Bremner  appeared 
for  the  claimants  ; and  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Rose-Innes  represented  the  Commissioners. 

The  property  was  purchased  by  the  Insurance 
Company  in  1867  for  13,000/.,  with  the  intention 
of  occupying  it  as  offices,  but  it  was  let  on  lease  at 
256/.  a year  until  1884,  and  they  could  not  obtain 
earlier  possession.  In  the  meantime  they  were 
compelled  to  move  to  other  premises,  and  they 
placed  their  Broad-street  property  in  the  market 
and  gave  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  intimation  of 
the  facts. 

The  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  the  claimants 
were  Mr.  Perry  St.  Quintin,  of  the  firm  of  St. 
Quintin  k Son,  auctioneers  and  surveyors,  37, 
Threadneedle-street,  who,  on  an  estimated  rental 
value  of  2,000/.,  fixed  the  capital  value  at  45,900/., 
including  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale ; Mr. 
Bousfield,  of  the  firm  of  Fox  & Bousfield,  who 
agreed  as  to  the  capitalised  value,  but  placed  the 
rental  at  2,250/. ; and  Mr.  Farmer,  of  the  firm  of 
Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  k Bridgewater,  whose 
valuation  was  47,850/. 

The  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  was  that  of  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  architect  and 
surveyor,  East  India-avenue,  who  put  the  value  of 
the  property  at  33,000/.,  inclusive  of  10  per  cent.  : 
Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  who  made  it  33,990/.  ; and  Mr. 
G.  Barnes  Williams,  who  considered  it  to  be  worth 
35,640/. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  41,911/.  13s.  4d. 


CURVES  OF  CONTRARY- FLEXURE. 


This  was  a case  recently  heard  in  the  Windsor 
County  Court  before  Judge  Wigham.  According  to 
the  report  in  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Express  from 
which  we  quote,  the  plaintiff  claimed  30/.  penalty 
under  a building  contract.  Mr.  G.  H.  Charsley 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Dean  for  the 
defendant. 


The  plaintiff,  Jonathan  Cordery,  lives  at  Stoke 
Foges.  Bottmg  is  a carpenter  at  Slough,  and  he 
entered  into  a contract  on  the  8th  of  July,  1884  to 
build  three  cottages  at  Stoke  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
\ was  to  be  217 1->  and  ifc  was  agreed  the  work 
should  be  commenced  from  the  date  of  the  signing 
of  the  contract  and  completed  within  twelve  week! 
the  defendant  to  forfeit  2/.  a week  for  every  week 
they  were  unfinished  after  that  date.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  Mr  H Sergeant,  of  Slough,  should  act 
as  umpire,  and  that  his  decision  should  be  final  in 
case  of  dispute.  The  plaintiff  now  claimed  21.  a week 

nnfi fif? ^ we!ks  duri,n&  wbich  the  cottages  were 
unfinished,  and  said  that  he  had  to  get 
else  to  finish  them. 


; some  one 

Mr.  Dean  contended  that  this  dispute  ought  to 
of  thSTc™fe7etht0  Mr'  SarS'ant.  in  pursuance 
thoSt  that  th  “^“"“nt;  but  hie  Honour 
thought  that  the  question  of  penalty  was  separate 
and  independent.  He,  how.fer,  iked  Mn  Sr! 
geants  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  Mr  Sarp-eant 
thought  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  cfl  the 
nrile  was  a. reasonable  one,  but  considering  the  low 
n?t  thmk  th'  f S8  T*  was  undertaken,  ho  did 
though™!  f ?n°ua  7 rght  t0  be  exaeted.  He 
the  work30  ye  been  1 fairor  i»r 


.hm,!d  ‘tut  the  damages,  if  any 

Bhould  be  put  at  the  amount  of  the  rent  which  the 
SS3W  ha™  Produced  if  they  had  been  com! 
pleted  at  the  proper  time.  The  rent  of  each 

tea™  th”E  hi'  creditors  ba,f  tie  weekly  e^rn' 
mgs  to  save  the  expenses  of  bankruptcy 

His  Honour  gare  judgment  for  the' plaintiff  for 


Bupplied  by  the  welf.wrfl“T'Fa0r;„ri 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,— The  adjournment  of  tho  debate  upon 
the  question  of  doubling  the  amount  of  the 
subscription  to  the  Association  gives  me  the 
chance  of  writing  what  I meant  to  say  had  I 
been  present  at  the  meeting. 

If  the  resolution  be  passed,  I hope  it  may 
effect  all  the  good  its  authors  anticipate.  If, 
however,  the  criterion  be  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  I fear  that  the  contem- 
plated change  will  diminish  rather  than  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  Association.  Double  the 
subscription,  and  you  at  once  weed  out  of  its 
ranks  the  poorer  students,  who  mast  need  study 
proportion  in  money  matters,  though  they  may 
rarely  find  it  in  the  architectural  designs  they 
spend  their  days  in  tracing.  That  the  bounds 
of  this  useful  society  should  be  thus  narrowed 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer  students  would 
be  a matter  for  sincere  regret ; and  the  change 
would  appear  the  more  significant  and  regret- 
table coming  at  a time  when,  in  another  reafm  of 
art,  the  College  of  Music  is  opening  wide  its 
doors  to  the  poorest  lad  or  girl  in  the  land  who 
has  musical  genius.  It  is  well,  I think,  that 
this  side  of  the  question  should  receive  con- 
sideration even  if  great  gains  are  expected  from 
the  proposed  change  in  other  ways 
If,  indeed,  the  sum  of  300/.  (which  I understand 
the  amount  it  is  hoped  to  raise  by  means 
of  tho  increased  annual  subscription)  be  so 
necessary  to  the  effectual  working  of  the  Asso- 
ciation classes,  why  not  get  the  Institute  to 
make  a yearly  grant  of  this  sura  and  leave  the 
subscription  at  its  present  figure  ? The  ample 
funds  of  the  Institute  are  at  present  expended 
m guarding  the  rights  and  decencies  of  the  pro- 
fession; but  this  scarcely  fulfils  his  Britannic 
Majesty  s intention  when  he  granted  its  charter 
expressly  for  the  advancement  of  art.  Here 
then,  ,s  a way  in  which  the  Institute  can  advance 
the  study  of  architecture,  and,  at  the  same  time 
do  something  to  redeem  its  name  from  the 
deserved  contempt  of  honest  men. 

T„4?.4.U  fT?  t0,me  tb6  duty  of  the 

Institute  to  help  this  school  of  young  architects 
in  some  such  practical  way  as  I have  indicated. 
nniilT  m tbe  arti0,ra  Wbicb  bind  the 


Sir,— In  an  article  in  the  Builder  for  May 
30,  p.  752,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  describes  what  he 
is  pleased  to  term  “Curves  of  Contrary- 
Flexure,”  made  by  joining  two  arcs  of  circles 
or  ellipses  together.  These,  however,  do  not 
form  the  true  curve  of  contrary-flexure  as 
understood  by  mathematicians,  in  which  the 
curvature  gradually  decreases,  or  the  length  of 
the  radius  of  curvature  increases  as  the  point 
of  flexure  is  approached,  the  length  of  the 
radius  becoming  infinite  at  the  point  of  contrary- 
flexure.  In  my  treatise  on  “Practical  Geometry 
for  the  Architect,  &c.,”  I have  shown  how  such 
curves  can  be  drawn,  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  architecture,  as  in  forming  the  ogival 
arch  or  the  mouldings  called  ogee.  By  using 
the  true  mathematical  curve  of  contrary -flexure 
a more  pleasing  contour  is  obtained  than  in  the 
attempt  to  imitate  it  by  putting  together  two 
parts  of  circles  or  ellipses,  as  in  the  former  the 
change  of  curvature  is  gradual,  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  sudden  and  abrupt,  E.  Wyndham  Tarn. 


indulgent  master  shall  allow  the' pupil  “all 
reasonable  facilities”  -J 


iMBtadon.  ? Why,  then,  Bhould not  ths  iXw8 
to  In8.tltute  conbribute  (at  least  indirectly) 
which  X T!!  °-  a Eeed7  edocati°aal  society 
XT/!  tD  IT  pap,Is  tbat  knowledge  of 

Unu! llv  o Ti  o th6y  bbeniselves  are  con- 

tinually  paid  a good  round  sum  to  teach  ? 

John  D.  Sedding. 


ITALIAN  SILVER-GREY  SLATES. 

Sir, — Accident  has  made  me  acquainted  with 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  enterprising 
Englishmen  to  develope  some  of  the  industrial 
resources  and  the  natural  products  of  Italy.  I 
think  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
hear,  in  outline,  an  account  of  one  such  effort 
which  came  to  my  knowledge  as  a stranger 
travelling  in  this  favoured  country.  I write, 
however,  as  a traveller  only,  and  not  as  a man 
of  business  ; and  I may  premise  that  I have  no 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  though  I heartily 
wish  it  success.  In  the  interests  alone  of  Italy, 
I think  that  what  I propose  to  say  should  be 
more  widely  known  than  at  present  the  matter 
would  seem  to  be  known  in  England ; for  there 
are  those  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the 
slate  trade  who  think,  that  the  Italian  im- 
portation will  seriously  affect  the  English  slate 
market  of  the  future. 

Inland  from,  and  far  up  in  the  hills  above, 
Chiavari,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Riviera, 
are  situated  certain  rich  slate  quarries  now 
being  worked  by  an  English  firm.  The  products 
are  carted  to  that  town,  whence  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  small,  but  deep  and  safe,  harbour 
of  Santa  Margherita,  Ligure,  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  Genoa,  by  means  of  local 
boats.  The  slates  are  shipped  abroad  from  the 
last-named  port,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
slate  trade  of  this  part  of  Italy.  Owing  to 
vessels  requiring  ballast  for  England,  on  their 
return  voyage  from  Mediterranean  ports,  the 
slates  can  be  loaded  at  almost  nominal  rates  of 
freight,  viz.,  from  3s.  to  4s.  a ton  to  Cardiff,  and 
from  10s.  to  12s.  a ton  to  Liverpool  or  London. 
The  actual  prices  of  the  different  sizes  and 
thicknesses  of  the  slates,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
in  brief ; but  this  is  of  the  less  moment  as  I 
desire  to  direct  attention  in  general  terms, 
rather  than  with  mercantile  exactness  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  letter.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  these  Italian  slates 
can  be  delivered  in  England  at  a cost 
some  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  prioe 
of  similar  slates  of  the  best  quality,  at  the 
quarries  in  Wales ; whilst  the  cost  of  carriage 
from  the  quarries  in  Wales  makes  the  difference 
in  the  percentage  still  greater.  As  to  the 
respective  qualities  of  the  Welsh  and  Italian 
slates,  I am  unable  to  speak  from  knowledge, 
but  this  can  be  easily  tested  ; and  I gather  on 
the  spot  that  the  Italian  are,  at  the  least, 
equally  good  with  the  Welsh  slates,  and  in 
some  particulars  they  are  even  superior.  They 
certainly  gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Turin 
Exhibition  last  year  ; but  I know  not  if  Wales 
competed  at  Turin.  Any  way,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  Italian  slates. 
They  can  be  obtained,  I am  told,  of  far  larger 
dimensions  than  the  Welsh.  They  harden, 
until  they  become  like  stone;  and,  twenty-four 
hours  after  quarrying,  they  cannot  be  split,  and 
can  hardly  be  broken.  Of  a blue  colour  at  first, 
they  become,  on  exposure,  a silvery-grey  colour 
or  white,  and  they  turn  to  a uniform  hue. 
They  are  non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
thus  are  specially  suitable  for  roofing  purposes, 
the  houses  for  which  they  are  used  being 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter. 
Lastly,  the  cleavage  of  tho  slates  is  said  to 
be  nearly  perfect,  the  percentage  of  breakage 
being  far  less  than  that  of  English  slates ; and 
in  use  their  wear  is  very  durable.  Besides 
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ibeing  suitable  for  roofing  purposes,  smaller 
iisizes  make  excellent  slates  for  schools,  and 
; larger  ones  are  widely  employed  as  “black 
j boards”  for  classes ; and  both  these  have  already 
|,acquired  a reputation  in  England.  Slabs  are 
iialso  cut  for  making  chimney-pieces,  tops  of 
washing-stands  and  chests  of  drawers.  Eor 
i mural  decoration,  in  a damp  climate,  they  will 
: -(I  imagine)  prove  of  value  for  decorative  pur- 
s’poses,  when  enamelled  and  painted  ; and  for 
iithe  beds  of  billiard-tables  in  one  slab,  dressers 
in  kitchens,  counters  in  certain  shops,  and  other 
j uses,  they  will  be  invaluable.  They  would  also 
i seem  to  be  serviceable  for  railway  stations, 
N<lock8,  warehouses,  sheds,  outhouses,  and  houses 
i;  of  a single  story.  I will  only  add,  that  the  quarries 
i above  Chiavari  are  now  being  worked  by  Messrs. 
E Bubb  & Co.,  of  Santa  Margherita,  Ligure  ; and 
i that  machinery  for  developing  the  resources  of 
».  these  quarries  more  speedily  and  effectively, 
i which  will  be  worked  by  steam  power,  is  now 
l on  its  way  from  England. 

An  English  Traveller  in  Italy. 


THE  PARAGON  THEATRE,  MILE  END 
ROAD. 

Sir, — In  the  description  of  the  above  in  your 
issue  of  the  23rd  ult.  [p.  748],  I see  it  stated  that  the 
whole  of  the  decorative  plastering  was  executed  by 
the  Framemakers  and  Gilders’  Association.  This  is 
not  correct,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  auditorium, 
the  plastering  was  executed  by  mo. 

T.  Hibbs. 

150,  H* rlford-road,  Dalston,  N. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Newcastle. — The  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne  loca 
newspapers  record  that  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  their  City  Council,  held  on  May  15th,  it  was 
reported  to  the  council  that  the  Justices  of  the 
city  had  decided  to  considerably  extend  the 
City  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Coxlodge,  near  New- 
castle ; and  that  they  had  accepted  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  contractor,  Newcastle,  the 
amount  being  22,041 1.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Plummer, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Newcastle,  is  the  architect  for  the 
work.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  corporation  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  procuring  the  funds  for  the 
execution  of  the  work,  and  to  report  thereon  to 
the  council. 

Loughborough.  — The  Loughborough  Local 
j Board  have  elected  Mr.  George  Hodson,  C.E., 
as  their  chairman.  Mr.  Hodson  was  formerly 
their  Surveyor  and  Waterworks  Manager. 

Stoke- sub -Ramdon  ( Somersetshire ) . — A new 
post-office  has  been  opened  in  this  village.  The 
new  building,  which  has  been  erected  from 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  H. 
Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  London,  is  of  Ham  Hill  stone. 
The  interior  of  the  office  is  semi-octagonal  in 
form.  The  windows  are  partially  fitted  with 
thick  crystal  glass,  and  impart  a good  light  to 
the  office.  The  floor  is  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles,  which  were  laid  by  Messrs.  Webb  & Co., 
Euston-road,  London.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
F.  Fane,  of  Stoke. 

Southport. — On  Saturday  last,  May  30,  the 
Mayoress  of  Southport  (Mrs.  Pilkington)  laid 
the  memorial-stone  of  a new  children’s  ward 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  connexion  with  the 
local  infirmary  and  dispensary.  The  new  build- 
ing, which  will  be  known  as  the  Pilkington 
Ward,  and  which  is  being  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Fairbridge  & Hatch,  of  Birkdale,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Mellor  & Sutton,  architects,  Southport, 
will  accommodate  nine  cots,  allowing  each  a 
cubical  air  space  of  about  1,045  ft.  The  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  about  700?. 

Exeter. — At  a meeting  of  the  Exeter  Town 
Council,  acting  as  the  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, on  the  27th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  purchase 
premises  in  North-street,  formerly  known  as 
the  George  Inn,  at  a cost  of  2,700 1.  with  a view 
to  further  carrying  out  the  street-line  which 
was  some  time  ago  adopted  by  the  Council.  It 
was  also  decided  to  offer  Mr.  Faulkener  White 
the  sum  of  2,5001.  for  the  Phoenix  Inn  and 
adjoining  property  in  Goldsmith-street.  Upon 
the  report  of  the  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  Donald 
Cameron)  the  Council  decided  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a new  sewer  in  the  place  of  that 
now  known  as  the  Larkbeare  Sewer,  owing  to 
the  defective  condition  of  the  latter.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  undertaking  is  about  1,400?. 

Standon. — The  ceremony  of  placing  the , 


memorial  stone  of  the  Farming  Home  for 
Waifs  and  Strays,  now  being  built  in  the  parish 
of  Standon,  Staffordshire,  took  place  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  institution  is  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England  Central  Society  for 
Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays.  This 
Staffordshire  home  owes  almost  everything  to 
the  generosity  of  Miss  Anderdon,  sister-in-law 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Salt,  M.P.  for  Stafford.  Miss 
Anderdon  has  given  the  site  and  2,0001.  for  the 
building,  and  50  acres  of  land,  about  equally 
divided  between  arable  and  pasture,  has  been 
leased  on  easy  terms  from  Mr.  Salt.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  train  outcast  boys  in  farm-work,  and 
afterwards  send  them  to  the  colonies.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  fifty  boys.  Mr. 
E.  Hoole,  104,  Russell-street,  W.C.,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  building  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Moss,  of  Stafford. 

Sandown  (I. W.). — A new  Oddfellows’  Hall, 
erected  by  the  “ Loyal  Culver  ” Lodge,  M.U., 
has  just  been  opened  at  Sandown  Isle  of  Wight. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Tomkins  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  C.  Bennett  the  builder. 

Chelmsford.  — The  Chelmsford  Board  of 
Health,  having  recently  purchased  six  acres  of 
land  for  a new  cemetery,  have  resolved  to  lay 
out  half  of  it  first,  and  to  erect  the  necessary 
buildings,  &c.,  at  a cost  of  about  2,000?.,  from 
plans  prepared  by  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board, 
Mr.  C.  Pertwee. 

Blackburn. — Messrs.  Neill  & Sons,  contractors, 
of  Manchester,  have  just  begun  the  work  of 
erecting  a new  passenger  station  at  Blackburn, 
for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company,  who  are  spending  100,0001.  on  the 
station  and  the  site,  in  addition  to  erecting  a 
new  bridge  of  140  ft.  span,  and  doubling  the 
width  of  the  railway  for  a distance  of  two 
miles. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Edale. — On  the  22nd  ult.  Lord  Edward  Caven- 
dish, M.P.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Edale,  Derbyshire.  The  old  Edale 
Chapel  was  originally  erected  in  1633,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1812.  This  had  become  too  small 
and  antiquated  for  the  present  requirements  of 
the  parish.  The  new  building  is  to  be  Early 
English  in  style,  and  is  to  consist  of  nave,  54  ft. 
by  24  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  porch,  chancel,  and 
vestry,  a tower  and  spire,  88  ft.  in  height,  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  serving  as  the  organ- 
chamber.  The  church  will  be  fitted  up  with 
open  benches,  to  accommodate  200  persons,  and 
is  being  built  of  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries,  with  open-timber  roofs  of  pitch  pine. 
Mr.  W.  Dawes,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Beck,  of  Matlock  Bridge,  for  1,3141.  Other 
works  bring  the  total  cost  up  to  about  2,8581. 

Qedding. — The  parish  church  here  has  just 
been  re-opened,  after  restoration  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Bisshopp,  architect,  Ipswich. 
A few  months  ago  the  nave  was  a melancholy 
ruin.  The  tiles  had  been  mostly  stripped  off 
the  roof,  leaving  the  exposed  timbers  to  decay. 
Mortar  from  the  walls,  and  rubbish  from  the 
plastered  ceiling,  lay  in  heaps  among  the  ancient 
low  oak  benches  and  the  modern  high  deal  pews. 
The  roof,  a good  specimen  of  fourteenth-century 
work,  is  of  oak,  and  every  available  bit  of  the 
old  timber  has  been  worked  up  in  its  restofa- 
tion.  It  is  covered  with  red  tiles,  ancient  and 
modern,  intermixed.  The  removal  of  the  patch- 
work  stucco  from  the  outside  walls  disclosed 
excellent  flint  work  on  every  face,  with  two 
Norman  loopholes  in  the  nave,  and  a curious 
lepers’  grating  in  the  chancel,  which  carry  back 
the  date  of  the  foundation  to  the  twelfth  century. 
These  have  been  glazed  in  the  antique  style, 
and  the  walls  properly  pointed,  to  display  the 
original  flint  facing  throughout.  A new  buttress 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  with  new  doors 
both  north  and  south,  complete  the  external  re- 
novation, and  make  the  building  structurally 
sound,  dry,  and  warm,  a result  to  which  an  open 
brick  drain  all  round  will  contribute  very  mate- 
rially in  the  future.  Internally  the  walls  have 
been  smoothly  refaced,  and  the  stonework 
cleared  of  green  mould  and  whitewash.  The 
huge  “ three-decker  ” was  of  necessity  removed, 
together  with  the  large  parlour  pews  that  barri- 
caded the  poor  from  rich,  choked  up  the  nave, 
and  greatly  limited  the  accommodation.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  solid  wood  blocks  on  a concrete 
bed,  leaving  a 4-ft.  central  passage  paved  with 
red  tiles,  flanked  by  white  brick.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Robert 
Tooley,  contractor. 


Nottingham.— St.  Mary’s  Church  has  just  been 
enriched  by  the  completion  of  a reredos  and 
chancel  screen,  the  gift  of  Mr.  T.  Hill,  J I ., 
in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  works  are  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  architects, 
Gray’s  Inn-square,  London.  The  screen,  which 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  is  of 
English  oak,  and  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & 
Kett,  of  Cambridge.  The  reredos  is  of  wood, 
carved  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  of  Kennington-road, 
London,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  gilding 
and  colour,  the  work  of  Mr.  Powell,  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  over  20  ft.  high,  and  contains  eleven  pic- 
tures from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylls,  of  Newman-street,  London.  The  cover- 
ings for  the  altar  have  been  worked  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Gee,  from  the  designs  of  the  architects, 
and  have  been  made  up,  along  with  the  rich  side 
hangings,  under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Watts 
& Co.,  London. 

Wolverhampton. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Wolver- 
hampton, was  re-opened  on  Whit  Sunday,  con- 
siderable alterations  and  improvements  having 
been  made  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  foundation.  The  old  high-framed 
pews  have  been  removed,  aud  replaced  with 
handsome  open  seats  in  pitch-pine,  with  panelled 
bench  ends  and  moulded  cappings.  The  wood 
flooring  of  seats  and  the  stone  paving  of  aisles, 
&c.,  have  been  taken  up  and  re-laid  with  new. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  erected  a 
reredos  of  Late  Decorated  design,  in  Painswick 
stone  and  Derbyshire  alabaster,  and  on  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  are  fixed 
the  tablets  of  Commandments,  Creed,  and  Lord  s 
Prayer.  The  whole  of  the  interior  lias  been 
painted  and  re-decorated.  The  ventilation  and 
lighting  are  re-arranged,  and  a new  hot-water 
apparatus  provided.  The  reredos,  the  re-seating, 
and  other  builder’s  works,  were  contracted  for 
by  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Cockerill,  and  the  painting 
and  decorating  by  Mr.  M.  Tatlow,  both  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  hot  - water  apparatus 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Attwood, 
of  Stourbridge.  The  cost  of  the  renovation  is 
about  1,4001.,  and  the  whole  has  been  carried 
out  from  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. as  , i 

Downe. — A new  oak  porch  has  been  added  to 
Downe  Church,  Kent,  at  a cost  of  about  1001., 
by  Mr.  Balding,  builder,  of  Bromley,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  of  1,  Basing, 
hall-street,  London. 

The  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. 
The  report  of  this  Society  for  the  year  1884 
shows  that  the  number  of  applications  received 
for  grants  from  the  general  fund  was  105.  Of 
these,  98  were  granted,  namely  30  towards 
building  additional  churches,  10  towards  re- 
building existing  churches,  and  58  towards 
enlarging  or  increasing  accommodation  in  exist- 
ing churches  by  extension  of  walls,  rearrange- 
ment of  seats,  and  other  improvements.  The 
number  of  applications  received  for  grants  from 
the  Mission  Buildings  Fund  was  33.  Grants 
were  voted  towards  28  mission  churches,  tempo- 
rary churches,  school  churches,  or  hamlet 
chapels.  The  population  of  the  98  parishes  and 
districts  assisted  is  312,706;  the  number  of 
churches  existing  therein  is  95,  to  which  will 
now  be  added  30.  The  present  provision  of 
church  room  is  31,566,  of  which  there  are  seats 
for  the  free  use  of  the  parishioners  24,954.  To 
this  provision  of  church  room  sittings  will  bo 
added  for  21,475;  while  the  addition  to  the 
seats  for  the  free  use  of  the  parishioners  is 
20,381.  The  general  summary  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  since  its  formation  in  1818 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  applications  for 
aid  was  8,959.  The  grants  made  were  7,393, 
namely,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  1,963  additional 
churches  and  chapels,  and  of  building,  enlarg- 
ing, or  otherwise  improving  the  accommodation 
of  5,430  existing  churches  and  chapels. 


New  Board  School.— On  Monday  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin S.  Olding,  a member  of  the  School  Board 
for  London,  presided  at  the  ceremony  of  open- 
ing a new  Board  School  in  Scawfell-street,  Great 
Cambridge-street,  Haggerston,  the  centre  of  a 
densely-populated  district.  The  new  schools 
are  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  to 
accommodate  1,193  children,  and  a large  number 
of  local  interests  had  to  be  bought  up  to  pro- 
cure the  site,  which,  with  legal  expenses,  cost 
13,480?.  The  buildings  cost  11,464?.,  being  an 
expenditure  of  9?.  12s.  3d.  per  head  per  scholar. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 
n. 

Classification  of  Surfaces. 

DANY  surfaces  belong  to  no  category 
whatever ; others  to  two  or  three 
categories  at  once. 

In  the  same  category  are  placed  the  surfaces 
which  have  one  mode  of  generation  in  common 
such  are,  for  instance,  right  cones,  right  cylin- 
ders, and  surfaces  of  revolution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  cate- 
gories of  surfaces  to  be  dealt  with  : — 

Ruled  surfaces  are  all  surfaces  engendered  by 
the  motion  of  a straight  line  ; they  are  divided 
in  developable  and  skew  surfaces. 

Developable  surfaces  are  those  which  can  be 
spread  out  on  a plane  after  being  cut  along  a 
generator ; such  are,  for  instance,  cones  and 
cylinders.  The  series  of  tangents  to  a helix, - 
that  is,  the  thread  of  a screw, — are  contained  in 
a developable  surface ; it  is  called  the  develop- 
able helicoid.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  planes 
tangent  to  all  developable  surfaces  are  tangent 
along  a generator  just  as  in  cylinders  and 
cones. 

Skeiv  surfaces  are  not  developable.  The 
distinction  lies  therein  that,  in  developable 
surfaces,  two  generators  infinitely  near  are  in 
the  same  plane,  whereas  in  skew  surfaces  they 
are  not. 

The  principal  skew  surfaces  are  : 

The  hyperboloid  engendered  by  a straight  line 
as  generator  bound  to  meet  in  its  motion  three 
fixed  straight  lines  as  directors  not  contained  in 
the  same  plane. 

The  paraboloid  is  engendered  as  the  hyper- 
boloid with  the  only  difference  that  the  three 
directors  are  parallel  to  a given  plane. 

The  hyperboloid  of  revolution  is  engendered 
by  a straight  line  as  generator  revolving  round 
an  axis  which  is  not  in  the  same  plane  as 
itself. 

Enveloping  surfaces  are  engendered  by  the 
motion  of  a surface,  such  as  S in  fig.  93  called 
an  enveloped  surface. 

If  we  consider  two  of  these  surfaces  infinitely 
near  to  one  another,  we  find  an  intersection,  G ; 
the  surface  is,  therefore,  formed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  curves,  G,  as  generators.  In  the  case 
the  envoloped  surface  is  a sphere,  the  generator 
is  a mam  circumference  thereof.  (See  fig.  93). 


fixed  ellipses  drawn,  an  ellipsoid  will  have  been 
generated.  (See  fig.  94.) 

2°.  Hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 

If  we  replace  the  two  vertical  directing 
ellipses  by  two  hyperbolas,  with  their  axes  in 
common  and  their  planes  at  right  angles,  the 
generating  ellipses  bound  as  before  to  have  the 
extremities  of  their  axes  touching  the  direct- 
ing hyperbola  will  generate  the  hyperboloid  of 
two  sheets.  (See  fig.  95.) 


sheet  in  this  case  can  also  be  described  by  i 
right  line  revolving  round  an  axis. 


Fig.  95. 


Surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  bo  named  became 
their  algebraical  representation  involves  eqna- 

?!  T lfSnd  defUee  OT  quadratics,  com- 
Pn8e  the  five  following  surfaces  : — 

1 . Ellipsoids. 

Let  ns  make  two  ellipses  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e h 
J,  d,  with  their  planes  at  right  angles ; if  we 

b 


Fig.  96. 

4°.  Paraboloid. 

If  the  two  directing  lines  be  parabolas  with 
the  same  ans,  and  their  planes  at  right  angleB, 
, then  the  genreatmg  ellipses  will  produce  the 

CL  paraboloid.  (See  fig.  97.) 

94.  ^.in^hev0Ur  8urfl 1063  above  described,  if  the 

a 8!neS  of  horizontal  ellipses  bound  to  w,?ting  1D®8  eqUa1,  the  gyrating  ellipsis 

8 the  erire*,tics  °f  - 1 ssrs  tevoSor  it- cssl  $ i 


Note. — For  persons  unacquainted  with  conic 
sections  we  point  out  that  an  hyperbola  is 
formed  of  two  branches  of  infinite  extent  and 
of  opposed  directions. 

3°.  Hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  directing  hyperbolas 
have  their  axes  parallel  to  that  of  the  generating 
ellipses,  we  get  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 
(See  fig.  96.) 


Fig.  97 

5°.  Hyperbolic  Paraboloid. 

This  surface  is  generated  by  two  parabolas 
having  their  axes  parallel  and  opposed  in  direc- 
tion,  their  surfaces  at  right  angles.  One  of  the 
parabolas  is  fixed,  the  other  moves  along  its 
outline  with  its  plane  always  parallel.  (See 
fig.  98.) 


Fig.  98. 

Of  these  surfaces,  the  second  is  never  need 
for  any  practical  purpose;  the  fourth  is  em- 
ployed for  reflecting  mirrors.  In  building,  the 
first  surface  has  been  employed  for  vaulting, 
but  very  rarely ; the  third  and  the  fifth  are  the 
same  as  those  we  have  called  skew,  and  often 
occur  in  masonry. 

Students  who  are  not  acquainted  with  conic 
sections  may  bo  puzzled  by  those  definitions, 
but  need  not  thereby  be  deterred  from  passing 
on  to  the  practical  applications,  for  they  will 
find  them  quite  within  the  grasp  of  any  persoD 
accustomed  to  making  working  drawings. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OB  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1,588.  Locking  Catch  for  Bolts,  Window- 
fasteners,  &c.  J.  Hummerston. 

When  the  bolt  is  shot  out  it  cannot  be  withdrawn 
until  a small  catch,  actuated  by  a spring,  be  re- 
moved. The  small  bolt  is  inside,  and  independent 
of  the  main  one,  and  by  moving  back  the  knob  the 
small  bolt  is  alone  moved:  this  depresses  the  catch, 
and  the  knob  then  acting  on  the  main  bolt  is  able 
to  withdraw  it.  In  all  cases  the  ordinary  motion  of 
the  bolt  or  lever,  although  continuous,  is  in  two 
parts,  first  removing  the  catch  and  then  withdraw- 
g the  bolt  or  lever. 

3,036.  Chimney-pots.  T.  Anwyll. 

The  chimney-pot  is  formed  with  louvres  and 
vertical  radial  partitions,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
number  of  equal  flues.  Currents  of  air  striking 
against  the  louvres  on  one  side  are  directed  upwards, 
and  are  deflected  laterally  outward  through  the 
louvres  by  the  partitions.  This  action  is  assisted 
by  the  closed  top.  The  flues  on  the  other  side  are 
meanwhile  free  for  the  egress  of  smoke. 

3,927.  Bench  Hold-fast.  W.  Hayhurst. 

The  ordinary  bent  rod  has  a lever  pivoted  at  it* 
end.  One  end  of  the  lever  is  provided  with  a hinged 
foot  which  presses  on  the  work  to  be  held,  and  the 
other  with  a cam  or  eccentric  connected  with  a 
handle.  The  work  is  held  or  released  by  moving  the 
handle. 

14,482,  Wood  Planing  Machine.  J.  Peirce. 

In  this  machine  the  tables  on  each  side  of  the 
cutter  are  on  their  lower  surfaces  provided  with  four 
inclined  planes,  which  rest  on  four  similar  surfaces 
a frame  or  slide.  As  the  slide  is  movable  by  a 
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irew,  the  tables  can  be  adjusted  relatively  to  the 
utter  so  as  to  regulate  the  depth  of  cut.  The  knives 
blades  of  the  cutter  have  two  cutting  edges,  and 
|;e  well  bevelled  off  at  the  ends  to  fit  into  corre- 
bonding  grooves  in  two  collars,  one  of  which  is 
irmed  on  the  spindle,  the  other  is  loose  and  held  up 
y a nut.  Each  blade  is  also  held  by  a screw  passing 
irough  its  centre  into  a boss  on  the  spindle,  and 
be  cutter  is  driven  by  a pulley  situated  between  the 
lut  and  the  loose  collar  above.  The  bearings  of  the 
ipindle  are  lubricated  by  being  connected  with  oil 
lacesses  in  the  supports.  These  oil  recesses  are 
itted  with  caps  screwed  on  so  that  the  oil  is  under 
ressure. 

APFLIOATIONB  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1 May  22. — 6,260,  G.  Barnard,  Combination  T- 
quare,  Set  Square,  and  Improved  Clamp. — 6,273, 

[l.  Boothroyd,  Apparatus  for  Ventilating  Sewers 
nd  Drains. — 6,291,  W.  Taylor,  Improvements  in 
|ichool  Desks  and  Seats. — 6,294,  M.  Shearer  and  J. 
limith,  Brick  Pressing  and  Moulding  Machine. 

I May  23. — 6,313,  C.  Clark  and  H.  Coates,  Appa- 
ratus for  Lighting  Gas  by  Electricity,  applicable 
idso  for  other  purposes. — 6,318,  T.  Birbeck,  Im- 
proved Spindle  for  Door-knobs,  and  Method  of 
Attaching  Knob  to  same. — 6,319,  J.  & T.  and  S. 
pkinner,  Bolts  for  Doors  and  other  Fastenings. — 
L326,  B.  Saunders,  Safety  Window  Checks.— 6,327, 
p.  Rogers  and  D.  Rogers,  jun.,  Fire  Grates  for 
domestic  Purposes. — 6,337,  J.  Harrower,  an  Im- 
proved Table. 

May  26.-6,378,  H.  Buchan,  Improvements  in 
Water-closets.— 6,407,  T.  Sutton,  Portable  Heating 
[Apparatus.— 6,412,  H.  Whiteley,  Weather  Guards, 
>r  Draught-preventers  for  Doors  and  Casement 
Windows,  also  applicable  for  Preventing  the 
Slamming  of  Bame. — 6,421,  J.  Small,  Improve- 
ment in  Extincteurs.— 6,424,  E.  Harling,  Wind  and 
Weather  Indicators,  or  Weather-cocks.  — 6,439, 
J.  Ellis,  Improved  Construction  of  Metal  Rib  for 
Bridge  Floorings,  Columns,  and  other  Constructive 
purposes. 

May  27. — 6,441,  C.  Foster,  Improvements  in 
Street  Paving,  and  Manufacture  of  Blocks  for  same. 
— 6,465,  G.  Haywood  and  G.  Williams,  Improve- 
ments in  Ventilating  Apparatus. 

May  28.  — 6,507,  A.  Fongeadoire,  Improved 
Safety  Door  Bolt.  — 0,510,  J.  Johnson,  Improve- 
ments in  the  Manufacture  of  Decorated  Glass. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,754,  D.  Faulds,  Improved  Coupling  or  Joint  for 
Pipes,  &c.— 4,269,  W.  J.  & W.  F.  Rowe,  Improve- 
ments in  Waste  - preventing  Cisterns. — 4,630,  R. 
Roberts,  Apparatus  for  Opening  Doors  from  the 
Inside.  — 4,993,  T.  Smith,  Lighting  Houses  and 
other  Structures  by  Electricity. — 5,030,  J.  Simp- 
son, Improvements  in  the  Mechanism  of  Venetian 
Blinds.  — 5,060,  H.  Pearce,  Opening  and  Closing 
Sashes,  Fanlights,  Skylights,  &c. — 5,278,  B.  Verity, 
Improved  Warm-air  Stove. —5,309,  C.  Maxsted, 
Door  Closing  or  Check  Apparatus.— 5,437,  A.  Link, 
Preventing  the  Formation  of  Ice  and  other  Atmo- 
spheric Precipitations  upon  Windows.  — 5,555, 
J.  Jones,  Folding  and  Adjustable  Bench  or  Seat. — 
5,556,  A.  Clark,  Improvements  in  Window  Frames 
and  Sashes.— 5,635,  M.  Wallace,  Combined  Venti- 
lating and  Flap-Valve  or  Chimney  Door  for 
Kitcheners,  &c. — 5,427,  J.  Woodward,  Reversing 
the  Latch  Bolts  of  Locks  and  Latches  that  the  same 
may  be  used  either  handed. — 5,774,  S.  Booth, 
Water-slide  Gas  Chandeliers  or  Gaseliers. — 5,812, 
P.  Brown,  Improvements  in  Wire  Fencing. — 5,855, 
A.  Clark,  Machines  for  Sawing-off  and  Boring 
Wheel  Felloes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

10,564,  E.  Brown,  Improvements  in  Spring  Door 
Locks. — 10, 824,  W.  Burke,  Machines  for  Cutting  and 
Dressing  Marble,  Stone,  &c. — 11,549,  W.  Kent  and 
J.  Sutton,  Improvements  in  Gaseliers  and  Apparatus 
oonnected  therewith. — 13,033,  L.  Dathis,  Improve- 
ments in  Bakers’  Ovens. — 13,991,  H.  Faija,  Appa- 
ratus for  Testing  the  Strength  of  Cement  and  other 
Substances. — 14,611,  J.  Howard,  Apparatus  for 
Automatically  Regulating  the  Closing  of  Doors,  or 
for  Preventing  Noise  or  Slamming  when  closing. — 
4,801,  R.  Sayer,  Improvements  in  Scavengers' Carts. 
-—5,059,  H.  Haddan,  Window  Fastener  or  Stay. — 
5,112,  J.  Bonny,  Connecting  Fire  Grates  to  the 
Flues  of  Chimneys. — 10,876,  J.  Wilkinson,  Improve- 
ments in  Ball  Castors. — 13,412,  F.  West,  Improved 
Adjustable  Frame  ascending  and  descending  a 
Vertical  Post,  and  specially  applicable  to  Concrete 
Building. — 15,816,  A.  Bickmore,  Improvements  in 
the  Construction  of  Panelled  Furniture,  Doors, 
and  similar  Joinery. — 5,193,  H.  Lake,  Improve- 
ments in  Sash  - holders.— 5,293,  J.  Adams,  Sema- 
phore Indicator  for  Electric  Bells. 


A New  Temperance  Hall  for  Kenning- 

ton. — Mr.  Arthur  Pease,  M.P.,  has  promised  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Temper- 
ance Mission  Hall  in  Royal-road,  Kennington 
Park,  on  this  Saturday,  June  6,  at  4 p.m.  Lady 
Brassey  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Armitage  will  also  lay 
two  tablet-stones  on  the  same  day.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  building  is  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


May  26. 

By  Ventom,  Boll,  & Coopeb. 
Portman  Estate  — An  improved  ground-rent  of 

662.  10s.,  term  10  years 

Mary lebone— Ground-rents  of  312.  a year,  term 

16  years  

By  Woods  & Snelling. 

Sidcup  — The  residence,  “Springfield,"  term  88 

years,  ground-rent  102 

May  27. 

By  H.  8.  Hawley  & Co. 

Bethnal-green— 10  and  11,  Parliament-street,  26 

yearB,  ground-rent  62 

By  W.  Whiteley. 

St.  John's  Wood— 24,  Queen’s-road,  61  years, 

ground-rent  122. 19s.  9d 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Peckbam-rye — Eleven  plots  of  freehold  land 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Eolleb. 
Norvrood-bill — “Franklin  House,"  and  a plot  of 

land,  freehold  

CarBhalton,  William-street— Two  freehold  cottages 
By  Rogbrs,  Chapman,  & Thomab. 

Margate — 6 and  6,  Ethelbert-crcscent,  freehold 

Freehold  stabling  in  Cliftonville-mews 

43,  45,  and  63,  Ethelbert-road,  freehold  

44,  Clifton-terrace,  freehold 

13,  Trinity- square,  freehold 

By  A.  Walton. 

St.  John’s-wood — 4,  Coleridge-mews,  93  years, 

ground-rent  62 

May  28. 

By  L.  Farmer. 

West  Hampstead — The  residence,  “ Braemar 

Lodge,”  64  years,  ground-rent  102 

By  Jones  & Son. 

Limehonse — 48,  60,  and  62,  Farrance-street,  00 

years,  ground-rent  102.  16s 

Ratcliff— 9 and  11,  Stepney-causeway,  copyhold  ... 
By  R.  W.  Mann. 

Pimlico— 276,  Vanxhall  Bridge-road,  freehold  

Marylebone — Improved  ground-rent  of  312.  10s.  a 

year,  term  64  years 

Yiewsley,  Middlesex— Copyhold  house  and  2 acres 
By  E.  Stimson. 

Sydenham— 32,  Longton-grove,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  82. 7s 

Brixton— 86  and  118,  8tockwell  Park-road,  67  years, 

ground-rent  72.  8s.  4d 

126,  Stockwell  Park-road,  67  years,  ground-rent 

62 

Ground-rent  of  42.  7s.  a year,  67  years  

By  Newbon  & Harding. 

Whitechapel— 24,  Fieldgate-street,  freehold  

West  Cowee — 61  to  66,  High-street,  freehold 

Mile  End— 208a  and  210a,  Jubilee-street,  63  years, 

ground-rent  182 T 

Pentonville— 28,  Claremont- square,  27  years, 

ground-rent  -12 

Bloomsbury— 37,  38,  and  39,  Museum-street,  66 

years,  ground-rent  1202 

40,  40a,  and  41,  Museum-street,  664  years, 
ground-rent  1462 


May  29. 

By  H.  C.  N'eweon. 

Beckenham— The  residence,  “ SunnyBide,”  78  years, 

ground-rent,  172 

Limehouse — 16,  Three  Colt-street,  freehold  

Woodford— 6,  St.  Thomas  Villas,  freehold 

By  Maddox  & Son. 

Oxford-Btreet— No.  10,  Poland-street,  freehold 

By  Robert  Rbid. 

Islington— Improved  ground-rent  of  602.  a year, 

term  41  years 

Improved  ground-rent  of  1302.  16s.  a year,  term 

41  years  

Oxford-street — Nos.  67,  69,  71,  and  73 ; and  9,  Soho- 

sqnare,  freehold  

Harrow-row— 8,  Bridge-terrace,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  122 

10  to  13,  Porteus-road,  60  years,  ground-rent  652. 

6 and  8,  Fulham-place,  62  years,  ground-rent  1C2. 
33  and  35,  Leamington. road,  71  years,  ground- 

rent,  202. 10s 

Southwark  Bridge-road — Nos.  73  to  83  (odd),  33 

years,  ground-rent  1402 

By  D.  J.  Chattell. 

Clapham— Freehold  ground-rents  of  282.  2s.,  rever- 
sion in  23  years 

Freehold  ground-rents  of  332.  18s.,  reversion  in 

23  vears  

Freehold  ground-rentB  of  12.,  reversion  in  13J 

years  

Freehold  ground-rents  of  72.  4s.,  reversion  in 

144  years ... 

Freehold  ground-rents  of  32.  6s.,  reversion  in 

144  yearB 

Camberwell-green — Freehold  ground-rents  of  112., 
reversion  in  64  years  
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MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  6. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.  — Second 
Annual  Dinner,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

St.  Paul’s  Fcclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  Chaldon 
and  MerBtham : Papers  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A., 
Major  Heales,  F.8.  A .,  and  Mr.  W.  Bolton.  Train  leaves 
Cannon-street  at  2.17  p.m. 

Monday,  Junb  8. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Closing  Meeting 
of  the  Session  : Presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  (to 
Dr.  Schliemann)  and  other  medals  and  prizes.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — Eight  communica- 
tions, including:  “1.  Notes  regarding  Cinerary  Urns 
recently  found  near  Uddingston,  and  now  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  R.  Thomson,  architect,  Glasgow."  By 
Mr.  J.  Dalrymple  Duncan,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Glasgow  Archteologieal  Society.  “II.  Notice  of  the  Exca- 
vation of  a Chambered  Cairn  of  the  Si  one  Age,  at  Unstan, 
in  the  Loch  of  8tennis,  Orkney.”  By  Mr.  Robert  8tewart 
CloustOD.  “ IV.  Notice  of  Stone  Circles  in  the  Parish  of 
Old  Deer.”  By  Rev.  James  Peter,  F.8.A.  Scot.  “ VIII. 


Notes  of  Excavation  and  Discoveries  in  the  Tafts  of  Boyam, 
on  Bastavoe,  Island  of  Yell,  Shetland,  in  1833-36,  &c." 
By  Mr.  J.T.  Irvine,  F.S.A.  Scot.  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  9. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archteologieal  Society. — General 
Meeting  at  Tallow  Chandlers’  Hall.  1.30  p m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — Ordinary  Meet- 
ing : Election  of  Officers.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  11. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
Third  conversazione,  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Institute  o£ 
Painters  in  Water-Colours.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  A7itiquaries.-8.Z0  p.m. 


IDiscellatim 

Useful  Timbers  of  New  Soutli  Wales. — 

According  to  the  Immigration  Agent  for  New 
South  Wales,  that  colony  abounds  in  useful 
timber.  He  says  that  for  constructive  purposes 
in  dockyards,  piers,  bridges,  house  carpentry, 
coachmakers’  and  ■wheelwrights’  work,  railway 
building,  fencing,  and  piles,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Myrtacea,  of  which  New  South  Wales 
possesses  something  like  fifty  varieties,  aro 
extremely  valuable,  and  certain  of  them  incom- 
parably so.  For  the  uses  of  the  cabinet-maker 
and  the  house  decorator,  the  timber  familiarly 
known  as  the  black-apple,  the  Moreton  Bay 
pine,  the  red  cedar,  coach-wood,  Clarence  light 
yellow  wood,  turnip-wood,  rose-wood,  Illawarra 
mountain-ash,  tulip-wood,  myall,  cypress-pine, 
and  others,  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  into 
furniture  and  panelling,  beautiful  in  grain,  rich 
in  colour,  and  susceptible  of  a high  polish.  The 
timber  of  the  prickly-leaved  tie-tree  ( Melaleuca 
styphelioides)  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  decay  ; 
that  of  the  white  ti-tree  ( Melaleuca  leucadendron ) 
is  said  to  be  imperishable  underground  ; that  of 
the  turpentine-tree  ( Syucarpia  laurifolia ) resists 
the  attacks  of  the  teredo  navalis  in  salt  water; 
and  that  of  the  brush- bastard  or  white  - box 
( Tristania  conferta ) has  been  known  to  preserve 
its  soundness,  when  employed  in  building  the 
ribs  of  a ship,  for  a period  of  thirty  years.  To 
the  carver  and  wood-engraver  the  cork-wood 
(Duboisia  myoporoides) , the  rose-wood  ( Dysoxy • 
Ion  Frasernum),  and  the  pittosporum  ( undula - 
turn)  commend  themselves  as  a serviceable 
substitute  for  European  box ; while  the  coope? 
finds  in  the  native  ash  ( Flindersia  Australis ), 
the  silky  oak  ( Orevillea  robusta),  the  stave-wood 
(Tarrietia  actinodendron),  the  green  and  silver 
wattle  {Acacia  decurrens  and  Acacta  dealbata ), 
and  the  swamp -oak  ( Casuarina  quadrivalvis ) 
excellent  material  for  staves.  Other  kinds  of 
timber  are  specially  adapted  for  oars,  spokea 
and  naves,  tool-handles,  telegraph  poles,  and 
turners’  work. 

Continental  School  - Architecture.  — 

Professor  Vittanovich  has  recently  contributed 
to  the  Politecnico  of  Milan  some  interesting 
details  regarding  the  new  elementary  schools 
at  Padua,  built  in  1880  by  Signor  Camillo  Boito. 
He  takes  the  opportunity  of  advocating  tho 
value  of  artistic  excellence  in  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  schools,  maintaining  that 
these  points  are  of  real  importance  as  aids  in 
education.  This  principle,  it  iB  remarked,  has 
found  acceptance  in  Switzerland,  where  school- 
architecture  is  regarded  as  being  a subject  of 
considerable  moment,  towns  of  4,000  to  5,000 
inhabitants  spending  on  this  object  sums  out  of 
proportion  to  their  geographical  importance. 

The  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors. — The  second  annual  dinner  of  this* 
Association  will  take  place  this  Saturday, 
June  6th.  The  President,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  will  preside.  The  following  amongst 
other  gentlemen  have  promised  to  attend, 
viz. : — Earl  Fortescue,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter, 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  James  Beal, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Kingzett,  Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston, 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins. 

Steel  Cooking  Utensils. — These,  which 
are  made  of  steel,  and  coated  with  pure  tin,  by 
Messrs.  Perkins  & Son,  are  said  to  be  especially 
“sanitary”  in  character,  and  are  in  use,  we 
understand,  at  the  National  School  of  Cookery. 
They  obtained  a medal  at  the  Health  Exhi- 
bition. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  Conncil  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  have  (with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales)  awarded  the 
Albert  Medal  to  Mr.  Henry  Doulton,  “in  recog- 
nition of  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  artistic- 
pottery  in  this  country.” 

Wood  Mantel-pieces. — Messrs.  C.  Hindley 
& Sons,  of  Oxford- street,  send  us  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  their  work  in  this  class,  showing  a 
considerable  variety  of  suitable  and  apparently 
by  no  means  costly  designs. 
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“ The  Future  of  the  Working  Classes.” 

This  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  at  the 
recent  Co-Operative  Congress  at  Manchester, 
by  Mr.  E.  0.  Greening,  of  London.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  said  : — “ We  say  to  a capitalist 
•employer  who  earnestly  desires  to  raise  his 
workers,  ‘ Copy  the  example  of  Godin  of  Guise ; 
make  your  hired  labourers  into  members  of  a 
co-operative  republic  of  which  you  can  become 
the  proud  and  happy  first  president.’  All 
competitive  industry  has  been  confessedly 
almost  profitless  for  several  years  past ; yet  our 
established  co-operative  workshops  have  been 
steadily  showing  an  average  profit  upon  the 
caDital  thev  emulov  of  nearlv  20  nor  rp. nf.  nor 
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capital  they  employ  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  future  of  the  worker,  we  believe, 
will  be  to  work  in  societies  which  will  practi- 
cally be  free  states,  of  which  they  will  be  the 
citizens,  owning  their  shares  in  the  common 
property,  voting  for  the  Parliaments  which  will 
govern,  and  receiving  a due  proportion  of  the 
common  results.  These  labour  associations  will 
be  linked  together  in  productive  federations  as 
cur  stores  are  linked  together  in  distributive 
federations,  and  we  hope  that  one  common 
union  will  bind  all  to  work  together  in  reason- 
able harmony.  How  easily  truly  enlightened 
employers  may  convert  their  workshops  into 
such  social  republics,  and  with  what  blessed 
results  to  themselves  and  all  concerned,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  of  Leclaire  at  Paris 
and  Godin  at  Guise.  The  summary  of  the 
results  at  Guise  of  five  years’  working  reads 
like  a romance.  Yet  it  is  solid  reality.  If 
co-operators,  trade  unionists,  and  enlightened 
employers  agree  to  will  the  social  emancipation 
cf  the  worker,  the  great  work  can  bo  accom- 
plished in  our  own  time  and  the  wasteful  strife 
■between  employer  and  employed  ended  like  a 
dream  upon  awakening.  The  prospect  even 
now  is  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.”  Mr. 
Odgers  (Manchester),  Mr.  Dockery  (Leeds) 
.and  Air  Afillaf  < ni  r.  i . ,,  ' 
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and  Mr.  Miller  (Glasgow)  criticised  the  paper, 
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- Dockery  stating  that  the  faturc  of  the 
working  classes  would  be  what  they  choose  to 
make  it. 


An  Electrical  Railway  for  San  Fran- 
cisco.—There  will  shortly  be  in  operation  in 
*>an  I rancisco  an  electrical  railway,  running 
from  the  Southern  Pacific  Dep6t  to  the  Union 
Ironworks  at  the  Protrero.  Experiments  in 
this  direction  have  been  made  for  some  time 
past  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Electric  Construction 
'Company,  which  is  now  constructing  the  line 
1 he  road  is  similar  to  the  San  Francisco  cable 
road  only  instead  of  a cable  underneath  the 
track,  there  will  bo  a negative  and  a positive 
wire.  These,  when  brought  together  by  the 
grip  of  the  dummy,  will  complete  the  circuit 
and  provide  the  motive  power.  When  the  car 
stops,  the  wires  will  be  released;  thus  the 
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power  necessary  to  drive  the  car  will  be  saved 
while  it  is  at  rest.  - 


More  Archaeological  Discoveries  at  jxocue 
Abbey. — The  explorations  of  the  ruins  of  Roche 
Abbey,  which  form  part  of  the  Scarborough 
estate,  are  still  being  pursued.  The  unearthing 
of  a large  quantity  of  pieces  of  coloured  glass, 
supposed  to  have  been  parts  of  the  large  chan- 
cel window,  has  already  been  recorded.  These 
pieces,  together  with  a white  glass  cross,  have 
been  made  into  a window  3 ft.  by  18  in.  The 
cross  forms  the  centre  of  the  window,  and  is 
approached  by  a number  of  small  steps  formed 
in  glass.  The  border  is  made  of  various  colours, 
and  is  of  irregular  pattern.  This  was  executed 
by  a York  firm,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon. 
W.  T.  Orde-Powlett,  who  also  takes  great  interest 
in  the  explorations.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  he  presented  the  window  to  Lady 
Scarborough,  and  it  has  since  been  fixed  in  the 
lobby  of  the  chapel  at  Sandbeck.  Through  the 
advice  of  Mr.  W.  St.  John  Hope,  of  Derby,  who 
visited  the  abbey  at  Easter,  the  base  of  the 
dining-room  of  the  monastery  has  been  dis- 
covered. This  was  found  only  a few  inches 
below  the  surface  adjoining  the  chapter-house. 
Several  parts  of  the  interior  in  both  the  north 
and  the  south  chapels  have  been  restored.  Out- 
side the  east  of  the  church  two  more  layers  of 
sarcophagi  have  been  found,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  further  excavate  the  north  corner  of  the 
ruins.  Three  of  the  large  columns  of  the  nave 
are  exposed  to  view,  and  altogether  the  explora- 
tions are  of  a highly  interesting  character. — 
Leeds  Mercury,  May  30. 

^Proposed  Indo- China  Railway.—  On  the 
2/th  ult.  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Holt 
S.  Hallettj  to  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Com 
merce,  upon  “ Railway  Extension  to  South- 
West  China.”  After  describing  the  country 
through  which  the  railway  would  pass,  Mr. 
Hallett  proceeded  “ The  length  of  the  rail- 
way from  Bangkok  to  Kiang-Hsen,  allowing 
fully  for  the  necessary  windings  and  turnings 
through  the  passes,  would  not  be  more  than  510 
miles.  The  cost  of  its  construction  on  the 
metre-gauge,  including  rolling  stock,  &c.,  could 
not  exceed  4,000,000L  The  branch  line,  which 
will  join  the  main  line  at  Raheng,  will  be  about 
160  miles  long,  half  of  the  distance  being  in 
British  territory,  and  the  other  half  in  Siam 
proper.  The  cost  of  the  branch  will  not  be 
more  than  2,000,0001.  sterling,  one  half  of  which 
would  have  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Siamese. 
Before  leaving  Bangkok  I was  assured  by  our 
Minister,  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  wholly  depended  upon  our 
Government,  for  he  felt  certain  that  if  our 
Government  would  consent  to  guarantee  the 
construction  of  the  portion  of  the  branch  line 
from  Maulmain  to  our  frontier,  the  King  of 


oiam  would  nave  the  main  line  completed  a 
far  as  Raheng,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  th 
branch  line  connecting  it  with  our  frontier.  Thi 
section  from  Raheng  to  Kiang-Hsen  could  bi 
put  in  hand  after  the  completion  of  the  tw< 
lines  which  would  form  its  base,  and  connect  ii 
with  the  seaports  of  Maulmain  and  Bangkok.” 

Fix-e  at  a Builder’s. — During  a great  pari 
of  Sunday  last  a large  contingent  of  the  Metro 
politan  Fire  Brigade  was  engaged  in  endeavour 
ing  to  subdue  a very  serious  fire  which  broke  oul 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
at  the  Crown  Works,  South  Lambeth-road.  Th( 
premises,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill 
builders,  adjoined  the  Crown  Swimming  Baths 
in  Kennington  Oval,  and  comprised,  among8| 
several  timber-sheds  used  as  stores,  manj 
large  stacks  of  timber.  The  following  is  the 
official  report : — “ Called  to  Crown  Works,  South 
Lambeth-road,  S.W.,  to  the  premises  of  Messrs, 
Higgs  & Hill,  builders ; cause  unknown  ; con- 
tents and  building  insured  in  the  North  British 
and  Mercantile,  Commercial,  Union,  Royal, 
Westminster,  Phoenix,  and  others;  damage, — 
several  stacks  of  timber  and  building  material, 
covering  an  area  of  about  130  ft.  by  130  ft., 
severely  damaged  by  fire  and  water ; and  two 
timber-shed  buildings  used  as  store,  one  about 
115  ft.  by  12  ft.  and  the  other  about  55  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  and  contents  completely  burnt  out  and 
fallen  down.” 

Essex-street  Chapel,  Strand.— It  is  stated 

that  Essex-street  Chapel,  the  metropolitan 
head-quarters  of  the  Unitarian  body,  is  to  be 
converted  into  “Essex  Hall,”  at  a cost  of 
22,3001.  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  Alderman  W. 
Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence,  have  con- 
tributed 6,0001.  of  the  amount  required.  The 
building  will  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Memorial  Hall  is  used  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

A Church  Burned  Down.— St.  Paul’s 

Church,  an  ivy-clad  structure,  situated  on  a 
hill  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood  of  Wood- 
ford Bridge,  Essex,  was  on  Monday  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  No  cause  is  assigned  for  the 
calamity,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
Gallery. 

Pinxton. — On  Whit  Monday  two  memorial- 
stones  of  a new  Sunday  school  in  connexion 
with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  were 
laid.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
3001.  The  contractor  for  the  brickwork  is  Mr. 
G.  Goodall,  of  Pinxton,  and  for  the  woodwork 
thecontract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  R.  Dennis. 

Macclesfield. — Another  three-light  window, 
by  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich,  has  just  been 
erected  in  Prestbury  parish  church,  Macclesfield. 
It  represents  tfco  Good  Samaritan,  and  is  the  thi  * 
already  executed  by  the  same  firm  for  this  churc 


The  generating  machines 
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are  also  so  arranged  that,  as  soon  as  a car  stops' 
the,  will  cease  to  generate  the  amount  of 
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-V  — car.  onould  the  lint 

become  blocked  from  any  cause,  great  sarin. 
Will  result.  Thpi-o  com  u _ . c 
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. lhere  18  said  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
pace  at  which  cars  can  be  run  by  electricity 
and  experiments  on  the  electric  roads  at  present 
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2id.  for  each  mile  run.  It  is  stated  that  siTonld 
the  experimental  line  prove  a success,  electricity 
as  a motive  cower  will  u . 7 
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as  a motive  power  will  be  adopted  on  many  of 

the  tramways  of  San  Francisco  - 7 
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Memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff.— A memorial  mural  tablot,  erected 
segregation  of  Free  St.  Cnthbert's 
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1001.  f the  monament  was  about 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Dwellings  for  Labouring  Classes 

Liverpool  Corporation 

SOI.  and  25J 

August  1st 

a.  ] 



CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Disinfecting  Station 

Krection  of  a Wooden  Buildin 
Painting  and  Whitewashing 

Painting,  Ac 

Painting,  W h i t e wash'in g ' ’ Ac .’ .' 

Granite  and  Gravel  

Ornamental  Fence  to  Sea-Wall 


CUnmrc,  P.inline,  Work.,' mi  ii-pah." 
Addition  to  Urinal,  I 


mentioflSt^r^r-o^6  f?  ateat° 

resigned  the  office  of  HnnC ? ard-Srmth  has 
Association.  f Hon-  Secre^ry  of  this 


mnuu,  Lothbury  

Arlisan  Dwellings,  Dover 

Alterations  and  Additions  ti>  Premises ' Wella 

Somerset  

Three  Cottages,  PerkhanV  Rye 

*V  rought-Iron  Fencing,  Ac.  

Asphalto  Pavement  ... 

Boilers  

■=  I <. 

Well. Pumps,  and  Additions  to  Tank 

Innrmary,  Aberystwith  ...  

Erection  of  Drill  Shed,  Ac  

Granite,  Kentish  Rag,  Flints,"  Ac 

rurmturo  and  Fittings  

Cast-Iron  Socket,  Ac..  Pipes 

Shelter  Roof  

Krection  of  Shops  

Fngineer's  Tools 

Enlarging  Newport  (.Mon.)  Pc.i .'ifhi-o" '"I 

Floating  Swimming-Bath 

Sunday-School  Buddings,  Northampton  ^ 


By  whom  required. 

| Architect,  Surveyor,  or 

Engineer. 

Chelsea  Vestry  .. 

Church  Congress  Missn 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

War  Department 

St.  Olave’s  Union 

Hendon  Union  K.S.A. 
Hove  Commissioners  ... 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

do. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son 

do. 

do. 

Wilts  and  Dorset 
Banking  Co.  Lim.... 

Street  A Scholefleld  ... 

G.  M.  Silley  

T.  De  Courcy  Meade  ... 

Official  

E.  Monson,  jun 

W.  Bell  

Official  

K.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 

Homsoy  Local  Board... 
Paddington  Vestry 

Brentford  Union 

North  Eastern  Railway 
West  Ham  Union 

Admiralty  

Folkestone  Corporation 
Loudon  School  Board. 
East  Cowes  Local  lird. 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

A W.  Conquest  

J.  R.  Mann  

A.  A C.  Harston  

Lewisham  Union 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works  .. 
Finchley  Local  Board... 
Reading  Corporation  .. 

do. 

do. 

S.  J.  Newman  

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


June  9th 
June  10th 


June  11th 
do. 

June  12th 


do. 

June  13th 


do. 

June  15th 
do. 


do. 


June  16th 
June  17th 
do. 

June  18th 
June  19th 
J une  20th 
J une  22nd 


do. 


June  23rd 
do. 

June  24th 
June  26th 
June  27th 
June  30th 
Not  stated 
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TENDERS. 

' For  mansion,  stabling,  Ac.,  at  T 
for  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  bart., 

F.S.A.,  architect : — 


I Holland  A Hannen  .. 

jPunnett  A Sods  

Uv.  Condor 

Higgs  & Hill  

[G.  Shaw  

[T.  Boyce  

H.  Lovatt 

(Wall  Bros 

(Mansfield  A 8ons  ... 
I Lawrence  & Sons  ... 

W.  Oldrey  

|8heplierd 


Building. 

...£15.895 
..  15,722 
..  16,135 

..  11,994 
,.  14.905 

..  14,930 

..  It,  691 
,.  11.577 
..  14,493 

..  11,460 

..  14.267 
..  13,639 


Add  for 
‘ Chimney- 
pieces. 
...£200  0 0 


30  0 ...  127  14  0 


1 For  new  cattle-market  at.  Nottingham,  for  the  Corpora- 

Itaon.  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer : — 

Contract  No.  1;  Abutments,  Approaches  to  Bridge,  General 
i Formation,  and  Sewering  and  Levelling  of  Market. 

J.  & G.  Tomlinson,  Derby  £12,700  0 0 

Meats  Bros.,  Nottingham  11,500  0 0 

I Hodson  & Son,  Nottingham  11,287  0 0 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham 11,160  0 0 

R.  Holmes,  Shirland,  near  Alfreton  10,997  0 0 

8.  Thumbs,  Nottingham  10,789  0 0 

T.  Smart,  Nottingham 10,232  0 0 

Foster  & Barry,  Nottingham*  10,000  0 0 

* Accepted. 

Contract  No.  2 : Entrance  Lodges,  Offices,  and  Refreshment 
Rooms,  Unloading  Platform,  Cattle-docks,  Pig-sheds, 
Cattle-lairs,  Ac. 

F.  W’artnaby 

J.  Hutchinson  

Hodson  & Sons 

Foster  A Barry 

E.  Hind  

H.  Vickers 

J.  J.  Adams  

G.  Beil  & Sons  (accepted) 

Bott  A Wright  

Wheatley  & Maule 

T.  Guy  

[All  of  Nottingham. J 
Contract  No.  3 : Ironwork  to  Bridge,  Roofs,  Pens,  Stalls, 
Railings,  Hurdles,  < j-e. 

Handyside  & Co.,  Derby  £6,675  0 0 

White  & Son,  Nottingham 6,412  0 0 

Braithwaite  & Kirk,  West  Bromwich  6,268  0 0 
T.  Marshall  & Co.,  Sandiacre,  Notts.  6,452  0 0 

G.  R.  Cowen  & Co.,  Nottingham 6,023  0 0 

Butterley  Co.,  near  Alfreton 6,896  0 0 

J.  Tildesley,  Willenhall,  Staffs 6,830  0 0 

Goddard  A Massey,  Nottingham 6,814  0 0 

Abbott  & Co.,  Newark  5,800  0 0 

G.  Fletcher,  Wolverhampton  6,630  0 0 

Newton  Chambers  & Co.,  Sheffield  . 5,451  0 0 
E.  C.  & J.  Keay,  West  Bromwich*...  6,021  0 0 
Brookes  & Co.,  Wolverhampton, 
tender  not  complete. 

Haynes  & Co.,  Nottingham,  tender 
withdrawn. 

* Accepted. 

[The  amount  of  the  three  accepted  tenders  is  22,688/. 
The  Borough  Engineer’s  estimate  was  25,425/.] 


. £3.700  0 
. 8,234  0 
. 8,104  0 
. 7,910  0 
. 7,677  0 
. 7,778  0 
. 7,733  0 
. 7,663  0 

7.659  0 

7.660  0 

7,410  0 


For  intercepting  sewer,  penstocks,  ventilating-shaft, 
Ac.,  at  Brighton  and  Hove  : — 

Hudson  £1,989  0 0 

Oliver  1,750  0 0 

Lockyer  1,735  0 o 

Chessman  1,681  0 0 

Botterill 1,643  0 0 

Harrison 1,626  0 0 

Brooker  1,427  0 0 

Peters  1,100  0 0 

Longley  (accepted) 1,08S  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Board  School  at  Clive  Vale, 
Hastings,  including  boundary-walls,  desks,  and  all  other 
fittings,  for  220  infants,  for  the  Hastings  8chool  Board. 
Quantities  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Elworthy  & Son, 
8t.  Leonard's-on-Sea : — 

D.  C.  Jones,  Gloucester £1,789  0 0 

Tanner,  Hastings  1,767  0 0 

Phillips  Bros.,  Hastings 1,745  0 0 

Jenkins,  St.  Leonard’s  1,700  0 0 

Bridgeland,  St.  Leonard's 1,^99  0 0 

C.  & E.  Harman,  Hastings  1,616  0 0 

Eldridge  A Cruttenden,8t.  Leonard's  1,615  0 0 

Snow,  Hastings 1,614  0 0 

Cosene,  Hastings  1,578  0 0 

Hughes,  St.  Leonard’s  1,657  10  0 

Eldridge  A Son,  Hustings 1,642  6 0 

H.  Cruttenden,  St.  Leonard's 1,638  0 0 

Rodda,  8t.  Leonard's 1,495  0 0 

Timewell,  Hastings 1,490  0 0 

T.  Taylor,  Hastings 1,473  0 0 

8mal!,  Hastings 1,466  0 0 

Cooper,  Hastings  (accepted)  1,428  0 0 

For  additions  to  Tborneycroft,  Christchurch -road, 
Bournemouth.  Mr.  II  Hardwicke  Langston,  architect, 
Great  James-strect,  Bedford-row,  Londou  : — 

C.  A.  D.  George £263  0 0 

A.  H.  Stroud  (accepted)  200  0 0 

Accepted  for  reparations  to  walls  of  nave,  and  new  roof 
to  nave  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Althorne,  Essex. 
Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  Langston,  architect.  First  contract 
C.  Read £337  jo  o 


Accepted  for  improvements  and  alterations  to  the 
chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Althorne, 
Essex  : — 

C.  Read  £348  10  0 


For  repairs  to  Saxby  Villas,  Upton  Park,  Essex.  Mr. 

H.  Hardwicke  Langston,  architect : — 

W.  Jones  £100  14  6 

Accepted  for  memorial  stained-glass  east  window,  in 
chancel  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  at  Compton  Dunden, 
Somerset.  Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  Langston,  architect : — 

G.  W.  Luxford £100  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Sailors’  Home,  adjoining  the 
Custom-house,  Gravesend,  for  the  Directors  of  the  Sailors’ 
Home,  Well-street  and  Dock-street,  London.  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  architect,  80,  Leman-stroet,  E.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Franklin  A Andrews  : — 

G.  E Weston,  Wellclose. square 

W.  H.  Archer,  Gravesend 

T.  Blake,  Gravesend  

T Little,  Whitechapel  

W.  Tuffee,  Gravesend 

S.  Bolham  & Co  , Buckingham 

Palace. road  

Staines  & Son,  Great  Eastern-street 
Groome,  Rowland,  & Co.,  17,  Fins- 

bury-pavement 6,600 

Dove  Bros.,  Islington 6,495 

A.  Doughty,  1,  Southwark  Bridge- 

rond 

J.  H.  Tarrant  & Son,  Sayer-street, 

New  Kent-road 6,242  0 

J.  Angood,  Stroud-green-road,  N.  ...  6,240  0 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  6,133  0 

J.  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex  6,122  0 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal-green 6,100  0 

E.  Procter,  Woolwich 6,000  0 

G.  Parker,  124,  Sumner-rd.Peckham  6,898  0 
E.  C.  Howell,  Palace-road,  Lambeth  6,898  0 
Priestley  & Gurney,  Hammersmith  6,814  0 

J.  & H.  Cocks,  Mile  Eud-road 6,500  0 

Kirk  Bros.,  Addlestone,  Surrey 6,379  0 

W.  Nightingale,  Gravesend*  6,370  10 

* Accepted. 


. £',011 
..  6,762 
..  6,750 
,.  6,727 
6,638 

6,591 

6,572 


6,333 


For  section  1 of  alterations  and  additions  to  Head- 
quarters of  the  First  Sussex  Artillery  Volunteers, 
Brighton.  Mr.  W.  Puttick,  architect,  Brighton  — 

Reynolds,  jun £389  16  0 

Longley 374  0 O 

Cbeestuan  A Co 365  0 0 

Xewnbam  349  0 0 

Cox  A Sons  319  0 0 

Carponter  325  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  314  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  365/.] 

For  making-up  Mount  View-road,  Stroud-green,  for  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engi- 
neer and  surveyor : — 

E.  Heard, 'Hoxton  £1,800  0 0 

Marshall,  Brighton 1,796  0 0 

F.  A.  Jackson  A Sons,  Stroud-green  1,495  0 0 

Aspinall  A Sons,  Hoxton  1,460  0 0 

Dunmorc,  Crouch  End  1,433  0 0 

WilliamsoD,  Green  Lanes,  N 1,374  0 0 

Adams,  Moorgate-street 1,359  14  11 

Pizzey,  Wood-greeu  1,303  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co.,  Westminster  1,295  0 0 

Nicholls,  Wood-green  1,253  0 0 

Alf.  Walker,  Upper  Holloway*  1,127  3 0 

* Accepted. 


For  alterations  to  the  Nell  Gwynne,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea,  for  Mr.  Cowlin.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect, 
Queen  Anne’s-gute,  Westminster: — 

Gibbs  A Flew  £355  0 0 

Steel  Bros.,  Victoria  Works,  Dalston*  285  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  the  Punshon  Memorial  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bourne- 
mouth. Mr.  Robt.  Curwen,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Alder  : — 

For  Excavation. 

Lawson  A Donkin  £279  0 0 

J.  MeWilliam  A Son 261  0 0 

r,  tj  ( six  weeks...  254  0 0 

G.  Perkins { twQ  months  233  0 0 

H.  W.  Jenkins  A Son 240  0 0 

Saunders  A White  230  0 0 

8.  Minty  (accepted) 216  10  0 

[All  of  Bournemouth.] 

For  Building  the  whole. 

Edward  Smith  £9,172  8 3 

C.  A.  D.  George  9,000  0 0 

S.  Minty  (error)  8,537  17  0 

Lawson  A Donkin 8,485  0 0 

Geo.  James  8,317  0 0 

Hyarn  Cohen 8,275  12  6 

Win.  White  8,2-41  10  0 

G.  Be  van 8,207  7 0 

J.  McWiiliam  A Son  8,i>07  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  A Co.  7,980  0 0 

Lucas  A Cosser 7,950  4 3 

Hoare  Bros.  A Walden  7,883  16  0 

H.  W.  Jenkins  A Sons  7,768  0 0 

Harris  A Wardropp 7,767  0 0 

John  Crook  7,205  0 0 

K.  AbleyACo 7,195  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  A 8on  (accepted)  7,116  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  gas-works  at  the  Schools  and 
Workhouse  at  Mitcham,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
theHolborn  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  A8on,  archi- 
tects, 22,  Southamptou-buildings,  London.  W.C.  : — 

J . A F.  May £5,827  0 0 

Willev  A Co 6,379  0 0 

J.  T.  B.  Porter  A Co 6,120  0 0 

S.  Cutler  A Son  4,995  0 0 

W.J.  Fraser  A Co 4,976  0 0 

T.  Piggott  A Co 4.760  0 0 

R.  Dempster  A Sons  4,630  0 0 

W.  C.  Holmes  A Co 4,400  0 0 

East  Surrey  Ironworks  Co 4,125  0 0 

Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease,  A Co 4,049  0 0 

R.  A J.  Dempster 3,100  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Highfield,  Fording- 
bridge,  Hants,  for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R. 
Neave.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect,  Salisbury  — 

Gilbert  Harris,  Salisbury £2,435  0 0 

W.  J.  A C.  S.  Young,  Salisbury*  ...  2,325  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  house  and  shop,  in  Beresford-square,  Woolwich,  for 
Mr.  G.  Lawrence.  Mr,  H.  H.  Church,  architect,  William- 
street,  Woolwich : — - 

Cavil,  Woolwich £895  0 0 

Brown,  Plumstead 855  0 0 

Coombs,  Plumstead  850  0 0 

Fenn,  Woolwich 850  0 0 

Procter,  Woolwich 700  0 0 

Lonergan  Bros.,  Plumstead 683  0 0 

Walker,  Limehouse 656  0 0 


For  sundry  works  at  Brown’s  Wharf,  Poplar  : building 
examination-room  for  patients,  erecting  high  fences  ana 
gates,  altering  pavings,  laying  on  gas  and  water  services, 
Ac.,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
District.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects,  16,  Leaden- 
hall-street.  Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 

Ward  A Lamble  £395  0 0 

8.  Chafen  650  0 0 

J.  Holland 62'  0 0 

G.  Limn  611  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson  403  0 0 

E.  Proctor,  Wcllington-strcet,  Wool- 
wich (accepted)  380  0 0 

For  three  houses  in  Newman-street,  Kettering,  for 
Messrs.  W.  A N.  Newman.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper,  architect, 
Kettering.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect : — 

S.  Bamford  £677  0 0 

Dickens  A Mutton  634  0 0 

C.  Sharman  600  0 0 

S.  Man'oy  685  0 0 

T.  Furey 678  0 0 

A.  Barlow  671  10  0 

H.  F.  Henson 670  0 0 

Henson  Bros 669  10  0 

G.  Henson  665  0 0 

J.  Bellamy  (accepted)  483  0 0 

For  two  houses  in  the  Broadway,  Kettering,  for  Mr. 

W.  C.  Cooko.  Mr.  11.  A.  Cooper,  architect.  Quantitiee 
supplied  by  the  architect : — 

Margetts  A Neale  ...  £680  0 0 

C.  Sharman  070  0 0 

O.  Henson 650  0 0 

II.  F.  Henson  645  0 0 

Dickens  A Mutton 643  16  0 

C.  A F.  Henson  629  10  0 

T.  Farey 626  0 0 

8.  Manfiy  623  0 0 

8.  Hulks 620  0 0 

8.  Bamford  600  10  0 

F.  Barlow  (accepted)  600  0 0 

For  house  in  Milton-street,  Kettering,  for  Mr.  ffm. 
Ford.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  the  architect  : — 

S Bamford  £301  0 0 

H.  F.  Henson  290  0 0 

8.  Manby  283  0 0 

C.  Sharman  270  0 0 

Dickens  A Mutton  270  0 0 

A.  Barlow  260  0 0 

8.  Hulks  (accepted)  249  0 0 

For  two  houses  in  Mill-road,  Kettering,  for  Mr.  Jno, 
Muun.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  the  architect : — 

S.  Hulks £52)  0 0 

C.  Shurman  420  0 0 

A . Barlow  415  0 0 

H.  F.  Henson  411  0 0 

C.  A F.  Henson  410  10  0 

8.  Manby  359  0 0 

T.  Farey 354  10  0 

Dickens  A Mutton  (accepted) 352  0 0 

For  house  in  Hawthorn-road,  Kettering,  for  Mr.  Sami, 
Durrant.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  architect 

S.  Hulks £333  0 0 

H.  F.  Henson  326  0 0 

C.  A F.  Hemon  318  10  0 

C.  Sharman  305  0 0 

T.  Farey 298  10  0 

A.  Barlow  (accepted)  298  10  0 

For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to  No.  21,  Brom- 
loy-common.  Mr.  St,  Pierre  Harris,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, Basinghall-street : — 

Sykes  A Son £336  0 0 

Taylor  A Son  (accepted)  295  0 0 

For  hotel  at  Bush  Hill  Park,  Hadley  Wood,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Jack.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect, 
67,  Moorgate-street,  K.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans- 
A Deacon,  1,  Adelaide  street,  8.W. 

Marriott  Bros £2,370  0 0 

l.ongmirc  A Burge 2,300  0 0 

E.  Lawrence  A Sous  2,283  0 0 

P.  Horseman  A Co 2,195  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  2,149  0 0 

K.  Toms 2,067  0 0 

Foster  A Dicksee  (accepted)  2,055  0 0 

For  shops  at  Bach  Hill  Park,  Hadley  Wood,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Jack.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect 

Foster  A Dicksee,  Rugby  (accepted)  £1,818  0 0 

For  stables  and  lodge  at  Ivy  Hatch,  Kent,  for  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Hale.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect  -. — 
Punnett  A Sons,  Tonbridge  (accepted)...  £1,700  0 0 

For  roads  and  sewers,  Bradbury  Estate,  Goose-green, 
S.E.,  for  Mr.  W.  F.  Morgan.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hull,  sur- 
veyor to  the  estate  : — 

' Blomfield  £614  0 0 

Lloyd 667  0 0 

Harris 639  0 0 

C.  Pearce  (accepted) 607  0 0 

For  completion  of  three  carcases.  Bradbury  Estate, 
Goose-green,  for  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall, 
architect  to  the  estate 

Baney £880  0 0 

F.  Dawes  850  0 0 

Robinson  800  0 0 

C.  Pearce  (accepted)  753  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Villiers-street,  Strand, 
for  Messrs.  Chaplin  A Co.  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Willis,  architect, 
34,  Ely-place,  Holborn.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger, 
surveyor,  21,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. : — 

A. 

Wall  £2,911  ...£202 

Toten  A S-rn 2.8C0  ...  190 

Laiog 2,296  ...  282 

Patman  A Fotheringham 2,273  ...  425 

King  A Son  2,187  ...  344 

Williams  A Co 2,1-47  ...  239 

Ashby  A Horner 2,137  ...  24) 

Coils  A Son  2,125  ...  235 

Patrick  A Bon 2,092  ...  223 

Jus.  A.  Taylor 2,020  ...  185 

A.  Extra,  if  partitions  in  mahogany  instead  of  deal. 
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For  alterations  at  21,  Baker-street,  W.,  for  Messrs. 
Amery  & Sons.  Messrs.  Now  & Son,  architects  : — 

Thomas  A Butland £162  0 0 

F.  Mark 147  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  98  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a six-roomed  house,  Prince’s-road, 
Bermondsey,  and  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  house 
adjoining,  for  Mr.  W.  Wilkins.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect, 
Bermondsey-square : — 

New  House.  Repairs.  Total. 

B.  Wells  £362  ...£77  10  ...£439  10 

G.  Patton 343  ...  45  0 ...  388  0 

J.  Wheeker — ...  — ...  380  0 

J.  Almond  318  ...  39  0 ...  357  0 

R.  Russell  — ...  — ...  367  0 

J.  Bullers — ...  — ...  336  0 

A.  White  A Co.* 247  ...  46  0 ...  293  0 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  new  stabling,  coach-houses,  and  van- 
ished, at  Lies,  Hants,  for  Messrs.  J.  Metis  A Son.  Mr.  E. 
Crosse,  architect : — 

W.  Jenkins,  Liss £345  0 0 

Finch  Bros.,  Liss  293  0 0 

8.  Woodbourne,  Liss  (accepted) 251  19  3 


For  rebuilding  The  Huts,  Wisley,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  James 
Moscrop.  Mr.  R.  T.  Elsam,  architect,  Hampton  Wick, 
Middlesex.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Batchelor,  Leatherhead £2,799  © C 

J.  H.  Jarvis,  Surbiton-hill  2,795  0 0 

C.  Bonell,  Teddington  2,795  0 0 

Watkins,  Wisley 2,776  0 0 

T.  Hardy,  Cowley  2,748  0 0 

Oldridge  A Sons,  Norbiton  2,717  0 0 

R.  Wood,  Cobham  2,621  15  0 

T.  Hiscock,  Hounslow  2,600  0 0 

J.  Filler,  Teddington 2,488  0 0 

A.  Newland,  Cobham  (accepted)  ...  2,160  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  63,  Upper  Gloucester- 
place,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Norton.  Mr.  F.  H.  Collins,  archi- 
tect : — 

Stokes £150  0 0 

Head  130  10  0 

Wetherilt,  Lee,  A Martin 114  17  0 

Flowers  106  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  additional  rooms,  and  alterations 
and  repairs  to  Heath  Villa,  Hill-brow,  East  Liss,  Hants, 
for  Mr.  W.  8.  Drayton.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect : — 

E.  Carpenter,  Liss £489  14  6 

Finch  Bros.,  Liss 475  0 0 

W.  Jenkins,  Lias*  340  0 0 

* Accepted,  with  slight  modification. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  National  Schools, 
Mou'.shain.  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  architect 

Potter  A Luonis  

W.  Roper  

Cheat  4 Son  

J . Baber 

W.  Finchain  

Henry  Gozzett  

G.  Saltmarsb 

J.  Moss  

W.  Wood  

Compton  A Fawkes  (accepted) 


..  £1,123  10 
,.  1,047  0 
..  1,030  0 

..  1,030  0 
,.  1,024  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bushey  Rectory.  Herts 

tv,/.  B W T7 1,  -.r 


for  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Kynaston. 
tect  : — 

Belham,  Pimlico 

Hunt,  Chiswick  

Brown  A Son,  Harefleld  . 


G.  M.  Hills,  archi- 


..£1,418 

..  1,093 

,.  1,020 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  182,  Essex-road 
Islington,  for  Mr.  Merry:-  - 

H?*th  £124  0 0 

Clinch  A Patten  120  0 0 

Stephens  117  0 0 

Hearing  A Sons  (accepted)  112  10  0 

BsyIer 98  10  0 


For  erecting  shops  and  houses  o 


— , , — n the  New  Wnttle-street 

Estate,  Chelmsford,  Essex,  for  Count  Roemer.  Mr  Edgar 
carman,  architect  : — 


Henry  Gozzett,  Maldon 

Good  Bros.,  Walthamstow  

George  Sait  marsh.  Chelmsford 

W.  Koper,  iun.,  Chelmsford 

A.  Moss,  Chelmsford  

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford 


..  £6,160 
..  5,700 
..  6,139 
..  4,670  1 
..  4,497 
..  4,479 


wF°£  r!b£UBDg Nos-  7 ®nd  8-  Bury-court,  E.C,  Messrs. 
“ • Is-  * F • Brown,  architects,  6,  Poultry  E.C. 

F.  Mark £6,517  n n 


T.  Boyce  

J.  U Adamson  A Son  (too  late) 
Brown,  Son.  A Blomfield 

F.  A J . F.  Wood  

8.  C.  Parmenter  

Lawranca  A Sons 

Coiis  a Sons • 

Brass  A 8on  

J.  Woodward  

Kilby  A Gayford  

Stimpson  A Co ’ 


6,316 

6,213 

5,072 


Rr^fk®r,bin.e>  channelling,  and  tar-paving  Brookshot-road, 

B“rd-  Mr- E- w- 

H.  8picer,  Brentford £491  1 ft  n 

ThS'  &.C£”  BIentford  ' --'—  467  0 0 

^»:i?5UB8ien  & £°”  Br0ntford 448  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson,  Kensington  ...  . 395  a 0 

Mowlem  A Co.,  Westminster*  377  0 0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  390/.] 

• Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  houses  at  Tytherton-road, 
Holloway,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Geo.  Waymouth, 
architect,  23,  Moorgate-street  : — 

Thos.  Hogben  £1,238  0 0 

Taylor  A Grist  1,215  0 0 

Howe  A W:hito 1,080  0 0 

Davis  Bros,  (accepted)  1,075  0 0 


Havelock  Arms  Public-house,  Gray's  Inn-road. — By  a 
printer's  error  in  our  last  (p.783),  the  tender  submitted 
for  building  the  above  house  by  Messrs.  Mattock  Bros, 
was  put  at  2,2881.  instead  of  3,2881. 


Shops  and  Stabling  at  Kilburn. — Messrs.  John  Allen  A 
Sons,  of  Palmerston-road,  Kilburn,  write  to  say  that  their 
tender  for  this  work  should  have  been  marked  “ with- 
drawn,” ns  an  item  for  shop-fronts  had  been  omitted,  value 
100/.,  making  their  tender  685/.,  instead  of  4851.  The  list 
was  printed  as  sent. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  Bhould  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  F.— V.  8.— C.  & Co.— T.  W.  (below  our  mark). 

All  statement*  ot  facta  Hats  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
y the  name  “d  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlca- 


1 compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Wt  cannot  undertake  to  n 


ejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisement*  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHEILS  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS,  ’ 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under is  6d 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d. 

erms  for  8eries  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Speolal  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  8ales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under fa.  ja 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) _ g,'.  gj. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

>*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
. the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.G.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL.- ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY mowings. 


PBBSON8  Advertising  In  "The  Builder,  "mayhave  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street.  Coven  t-gardon,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


-- — j , — - --  — ,v,,iguuiu  d,  Ha  i.ui  01  ivs.  per  annum. 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum. 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDBIN1KR,  Publisher, 


No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 
BOX,  WILTS.  [Advt. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

_ The  atone  from  these  qnarriea 
is  known  as  the  “Weather 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a very 
crystalline  nature,  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  flnemoulded  work. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Norton-8ub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  ad- 
TTllr  TTTT  _ dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE, 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  QuarTy  Owners,  Stone 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  - Ham, 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Ham  Hill  Stone  ! Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work- 
manship, apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quarry 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albany 
Wharf,  Regent's  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Advt, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con- 
necting Business  Premises. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms, 


PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions 


Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Applianci 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

nternational  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


« --  i,0r  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

ER  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineei 

11.  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Vol.  XL VIII.  No.  2210. 


Saturda  r,  Jvss  IS,  1883. 


w . . _ , ILLUSTEATIOI 

Westgates,  Burrej.-Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo,  Architect  


The  Cobolzetter  Thor,  Rothenburg.-Sketched  by  Mr'.  A B Pile  * g °f  K,n B ^odiebrad  of  Bohemia,  at  Meissen  (A.D.  1510).  830-837,  810 

Sculpture  at  the  Paris  Salon:  “ Protection,”  M.  Demaille,  Sculptor;  ‘ ‘ Baptcme  Gaulois’1'  M.'  C 


Ogd,  Sculptor '8j4,  £ 


The  Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks 
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The  Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks. 

N the  14th  of  Octo 
her,  1859,  a day 
of  most  inclement 
weather  as  it 
proved,  Her  Majes- 
ty, accompanied  by 
the  Prince  Consort 
and  retinue,  arrived 
at  Loch  Katrine 
--  from  Edinburgh, 
and  there  formally  opened  the  new  water  supply 
for  the  City  of  Glasgow.  The  Loch  Katrine- 
Glasgow  aqueduct,  as  designed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bateman,  C.E.,  was  from  the  first  recognised, 
and  justly  so,  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  of  the  kind  of  any  age  ; and  the  confident 
calculation  was  that  the  city,  though  admitted 
to  be  a manifestly  growing  community,  had 
been  endowed  with  a water  supply  which 
would  certainly  suffice  in  overflowing  abund- 
ance for  the  better  part  of  a century  to  come. 
The  loch,  which  is  from  eight  to  nine  miles  in 
length,  with  a surface  area  of  about  3,000  acres, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  fully  for  the  purpose 
designed  had  its  level  raised  permanently  by 
4 ft.,  the  new  mark  standing  362  ft.  above  the 
datum  line  of  spring -tide  high-water  at 
Glasgow.  The  water  thus  additionally  dammed 
was  tapped  at  a point  3 ft.  below  the  line  of  the 
old  natural  surface,  in  this  way  affording  an 
available  storage  of  7 ft.  depth  very  nearly 
over  the  whole  of  the  3,000  acres  of  loch  area. 
The  daily  outflow  stood,  in  the  original  esti- 
mate, at  50,000,000  gallons,  but  the  impeding 
friction  within  the  many  miles  of  roughly- 
blasted  rock  tunnelling  had  been  con- 
siderably underrated,  and  it  proved  that 
a daily  flow  of  38,000,000  gallons,  only, 
formed  about  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  new 
works’  capacity.  Ample  in  every  existing 
sense  this  supply  was  indeed  found  for  a period 
of  years  ; but  Glasgow  was  all  the  while  main- 
taining a growth -rate  of  quite  unexpected 
vigour.  Including  its  fringe  of  circumjacent 
burghs,  which  are  now  virtually  portions  of  the 
city  though  nominally  independent  munici- 
palities, Glasgow  may  be  said  to  have  very 
nearly  trebled  itself  in  size  and  popula- 
tion since  the  Loch  Katrine  water  scheme 
was  first  practically  taken  in  hand  as  a possible 
and  likely  project.  The  intramural  house-clad 
elevations  of  which  a considerable  part  of  the 
area  is  composed  first  began  to  experience  an 
intermittent  absence  of  water,  the  gravitation 
pressure  in  certain  instances  proving  insufficient 
for  forcing  the  pipe-currents  to  their  summit 
reaches,  except  at  those  seasons  when  the  con- 
sumption over  the  city  generally  was  at  its 
lowest.  By  reason  also  of  the  wet  closet 
system  being  universal  and  the  presence  of 


built-in  baths  very  general  (small  houses  of 
only  two  apartments  are  occasionally  found 
fitted  with  these)  Glasgow  possesses  a singularly 
powerful  capacity  for  a wholesale,  not  to  say 
wanton,  consumption  of  water,  and  this  the 
Corporation  officers  have  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  within  anything  like  strictly 
economic  compass.  A large  and  still  increas- 
ing volume  of  but  slightly  utilised  water  pours 
incessantly  into  the  Clyde ; the  population,  over 
all,  borders  upon  a total  of  800,000,  while  the 
Loch  Katrine  supply,  magnificent  as  it  no 
doubt  has  been  and  is,  has  all  along  remained 
inelastic.  The  authorities  have  thus  been 
gradually  forced  onwards,  until  now  they  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  with  as  little  further  delay  as  possible 
a largely-increased  supply. 

Accordingly,  a Bill  passed  before  Lord 
Redesdale  as  an  unopposed  measure  on  the 
18th  of  May  of  the  present  year,  authorising 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  to  extend  their 
works  in  connexion  with  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  city  from  Loch  Katrine.  Before  enter- 
ing  upon  the  details  of  its  powers,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  briefly  notice  a few  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  existing  works.  In  the 
first  .place,  it  was  thought  that  the  present 
tunnels  could  be  widened,  and  so  admit  of  a 
larger  flow  of  water  into  the  reservoirs  at  Mur- 
dock and  the  new  reservoir  at  Craigmaddie  at 
present  constructing,  an  Act  for  which  was 
obtained  in  1882.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  immediate  object  of  the  Act  of  1882 
was  to  secure  for  Glasgow  fourteen  additional 
days’  supply  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  any 
part  of  the  aqueduct.  It  had  long  been  ob- 
served that  the  rough  rock  sides  of  the  tunnels 
had  a serious  retarding  effect  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  water  passing  through  them.  Another 
suggestion  was  made  to  line  them  -with  con- 
crete. Both  ideas,  however,  were  ultimately 
discarded  as  absolutely  impracticable,  as  the 
consumption  of  water  by  the  city  is  now  so 
great  that  a very  small  margin  of  time  can  be 
allowed  for  the  examination  of  the  aqueduct 
and  its  maintenance  in  a state  of  repair.  For 
this  purpose  five  stoppages  in  the  flow  of  water 
are  made  in  the  year  for  five  days  upon  each 
occasion,  and  it  is  found  that  the  twenty-five 
days  thus  gained  are  entirely  taken  up  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  examination  and  repair.  To 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  force  of  this 
remark,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  geological  formations  met  with  in  a large 
portion  of  the  aqueduct  are  mica-schist  and 
clay-slate,  and  another  long  tunnel  passes 
through  compact  sandstone  conglomerate.  The 
time  consumed  in  the  operations  in  the  former 
hard  material  was  simply  enormous.  When 
the  tunnels  were  being  formed  the  work  was 
carried  on  night  and  day,  and  yet  the  amount 


done  was  often  less  than  three  lineal  yards  per 
month  at  each  face.  Hand  labour  was  pre- 
ferred to  perforating-machines  for  the  drilling 
of  the  holes  for  blasting  purposes,  and  very 
slow  progress  was  consequently  made,  a bore- 
hole of  in.  diameter  and  the  ordinary 
depth  of  20  in.  being  driven  on  an  average  at 
the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  one  minute 
of  time.  A gang  of  men  taking  down  with 
them  at  night  60  drills  to  an  8 ft.  space,  fre- 
quently returned  in  the  morning  with  every 
one  of  their  drills  dulled.  The  tunnel  passes 
through  ten  miles  of  this  description  of  rock. 
It  will  be  obvious,  then,  that  the  idea  of 
enlarging  the  existing  tunnels,  and  in  that  way 
providing  for  a larger  flow  of  water,  was  pre- 
posterous. The  consumption  of  water  by  the 
city  is  at  the  rate  of  42  million  gallons  per  day, 
and  the  present  aqueduct  only  admits  of  the 
passage  of  that  volume  of  water.  The  actual 
limit  having  thus  been  reached  the  situation  at 
once  becomes  serious,  and  two  possibilities 
force  themselves  upon  the  mind  : first,  the 
failure  of  any  part  of  the  works  ; second,  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  demand  upon  the 
supply.  In  view  of  these  contingencies  a 
temporary  alternative  has  been  found  in  the 
use  of  Deacon’s  system  of  District  Meters 
throughout  the  city,  by  means  of  which  any 
undue  waste  of  water  can  be  detected  and 
means  taken  to  prevent  its  continuance.  The 
system  has  worked  so  well  that  it  is  being 
rapidly  extended.  Our  space  will  not  admit 
of  our  enlarging  upon  this  point.  It  may, 
however,  with  advantage  be  here  observed 
that  the  waste  of  water  from  the  use  of 
improper  fittings  is  often  less  serious  than  that 
due  to  the  bursting  or  other  injury  done  to 
main  or  service  pipes,  where  the  water, 
escaping  into  a sewer,  passes  off  undetected.’ 
By  the  use  of  Deacon’s  Waste-water  Meters 
such  an  accident  is  easily  discovered.  The 
saving  of  water  in  this  way  has  averaged 
13  gallons  per  head;  but,  taking  it  at 
10  gallons,  the  saving  over  the  whole  city 
would  be  million  gallons  per  day,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  water  supply,  and  at  an  expen- 
diture of  one-third  of  the  capital  represented 
by  this  saving. 

The  existing  Loch  Katrine-Glasgow  aqueduct, 
it  should  be  noted,  is  thirty-four  miles  in  total 
length  ; twenty-six  miles  between  the  loch  and 
Mugdock  service  reservoir,  and  eight  miles 
thence  to  Glasgow  itself.  After  clearing  the 
mountain  girdle  encircling  the  loch,  its  course 
pursues,  in  irregular  form,  a south  and  by  cast 
direction,  passing  Loch  Chon  and  Loch  Arcl 
at  close  quarters,  and  shortly  afterwards  cross- 
ing the  Duchray  streamlet,  which  is  part  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  Forth,  and,  of 
course,  flows  eastwards.  The  valley  of  the 
Endrick,  whose  course  is  westward  into  Loch 
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Lomond,  is  next  crossed,  passage  thence  being 
taken  by  way  of  Killearn  tillage  and 
Blane  valley  on  to  the  small  town  of 
Milngavie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wmcn 
it  discharges  its  freight  into  Mugdock  reservoir, 
situated  311  ft.  above  Clyde  Hgh-waterl^el, 
and  possessing  a capacity  of  550,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  distribution  begins  at  this  point  by 
means  of  branching  cast-iron  mams  36  m.  m 
diameter.  The  engineering  interest,  how- 
ever, is  confined  exclusively  to  the  other  and 
much  larger  section.  Leaving  the  loch,  2 miles 
below  the  “Rob  Roy”  landing  - place  at 
Stronachlacher  Inn,  and  about  four  or  five 
miles  above  the  romantic  gorge  of  the 
Trossachs,  the  aqueduct  at  once  begins  the 
piercing  of  a spur-llank  of  lofty  Ben  Venue  at 
a crossing  possessing  a summit  height of  it- 
This  is  done  by  a rock-blasted  tunnel  2,325 
yards  in  length,  cut  through  beds  of  gneiss  and 
mica  slate,  and  with  a bore  of  8 ft.  diameter. 
The  fall  here  and  all  along  to  Mugdock,  except 
where  syphon-piping  is  used  in  crossing  valleys, 
is  the  uniform  one  of  10  in.  to  the  mile. 
Where  the  surface  is  followed  the  conduit  is 
composed  of  arched  masonry  of  8 ft.  inside 
diameter,  this  alternating  with  tunnel-cutting 
and  syphon-pipes  where  necessary,  the  26  miles 
from  Katrine  to  Mugdock  being  made  up  of 
13  miles  of  tunnelled  work  ; 9^  of  arched 
masonry,  and  3|  of  iron  piping.  The  works 
as  here  briefly  described,  inclusive  of  com- 
pensation awards,  cost  one  milion  and  a half 
sterling. 

The  reservoir  in  course  of  construction  will 
hold  700  million  gallons,  or  fourteen  days’ 
supply  in  addition  to  the  ten  days’  supply 
already  provided  by  the  existing  reservoir. 
It  is  not  intended  to  proceed  with  the  whole 
of  the  new  works  at  once,  but  in  the  first  place 
to  duplicate  some  of  the  tunnels,  especially 
those  parts  where  it  is  known  that  the  water 
is  most  retarded.  This  being  done,  an  entirely 
new  aqueduct  is  only  a matter  of  time.  This, 
however,  will  be  delayed  after  the  necessary 
duplicate  tunnels  have  been  made,  till  the 
storage  at  the  lochs  is  increased,  Loch  Katrine 
being  raised  in  level.  The  raising  of  the  level 
of  Loch  Katrine  will  necessitate  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  road  on  the  north  shore,  a new 
hotel  at  Stronachlacher,  and  new  landing-piers 
for  the  convenience  of  the  steamboats  plying 
upon  the  loch.  The  other  items  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  aqueduct  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  additional  water  is  wanted. 

When  the  proposed  works  are  carried  out,  a 
continuous  supply  of  75  million  gallons  of 
water  will  have  been  provided.  The  limits  of 
the  present  Bill  are  there  reached,  but  the 
whole  system  will  not  then  be  complete.  The 
intended  aqueduct  is  designed  on  a sufficiently 
large  scale  to  allow  ultimately  of  the  passage 
of  70  million  gallons,  while  the  existing  one 
passes  40  million  gallons.  Allowing  10  per 
cent,  for  stoppages  in  the  flow  for  examination 
and  repairs,  the  supply  will  have  been  increased 
to  100  million  gallons.  The  additional  powers 
requisite  are,  however,  an  after  consideration. 

The  new  aqueduct  will  consist  of  12|  miles 
of  tunnelling,  9 miles  of  open  cutting  arched 
over  with  masonry  and  bridges,  and  3f  miles 
of  syphon  pipes.  It  will  follow  the  same  line 
as  the  existing  one  at  a distance  of  22  yards 
from  it,  and  will  be  upon  the  same  level.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  constructing  an 
aqueduct  of  the  proposed  dimensions  and  one 
of  the  existing  dimensions  is  estimated  at 
about  150,000Z. 

With  regard  to  the  sources  of  supply,  water 
can  be  drawn  from  Loch  Katrine  and  the  other 
lochs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  without  injury 
to  any  interest  whatever.  Loch  Katrine  itself  is 
so  situated  as  to  level  that  it  forms  a convenient 
centre  into  which  water  may  be  drawn  from  all 
the  other  lochs  in  the  locality.  During  the 
winter  months  there  is  a very  large  overflow 
of  water  from  Loch  Katrine.  In  order  to 
make  it  available  for  supply  purposes  it  is 
intended  to  increase  its  storage  capacity.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  the  loch  derives 
the  full  benefit  of  any  rainfall  that  takes  place, 
as  it  flows  rapidly  down  the  steep  mountain- 
sides, thus  admitting  of  very  little  possible 
evaporation  or  absorption.  Calculations  de- 
rived from  carefully  gauging  the  discharge  of 


water  from  the  loch  by  the  streams  give  the 


result  that  in  very  dry  years,  such,  for  instance, 
as  1869  (which  was  the  driest  year  since  1859), 
when  the  present  works  were  completed,  a 
supply  of  75  million  gallons  may  be  depended 
upon  by  raising  Loch  Katrine  5 ft.  above  its 
present  high-water  level,  and  converting  Loch 
Arklet  into  a reservoir,  by  raising  it  25  ft.  in 
level.  Loch  Arklet  is  a small  loch,  situated 
between  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  and 
has  an  area  of  200  acres,  which  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  proposed  alterations  to  400  acres. 
Objection  as  to  any  possible  difference  in  the 
water  of  the  two  lochs  has  been  anticipated  by 
the  proposal  to  convey  it,  not  directly  into  Loch 
Katrine,  but  to  within  a short  distance  of  its 
outlet,  where  a portion  of  it  will  pass  directly 
down  the  river  into  Loch  Vennachar,  and  the 
portion  remaining  will  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  Loch  Katrine  water,  and  exposed  to  air, 
before  it  can  reach  the  inlet  to  the  aqueduct 
five  miles  higher  up. 

The  supply  which  the  proposed  works  will 
render  available  for  the  city,  calculating  upon 
the  most  reliable  data,  will  only  serve  the  city 
for  about  thirty-six  years  from  the  present 
time.  This  is  considered  a sufficiently  long 
period  to  anticipate.  It  means,  however,  less 
than  double  the  present  supply,  while  the 
works  about  to  be  undertaken  for  the  supply 
of  Manchester  from  Thirlmere  will  yield  2£ 
times  the  present  requirements  of  that  city. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  whole  cost  of 
the  new  works  is  estimated  at  1,000,000Z. 
sterling.  The  revenue  of  the  Commission  has 
gone  on  increasing  so  rapidly  for  many  years 
past  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the  rates  be 
increased  even  for  a short  time.  Very  little 
doubt  is  entertained  by  those  in  a position  to 
judge,  as  to  the  possibility  of  completing  the 
whole  of  these  new  works  without  the  slightest 
further  demand  upon  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
payers of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

The  passing  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament 
has  been  throughout  in  charge  of  Dr.  Marwick, 
Town  Clerk,  and  Mr.  James  Gale,  the  Corpora- 
tion Engineer.  The  construction  of  the  works 
will  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr. 
Gale,  a gentleman  long  and  worthily  associated 
with  Glasgow  in  the  capacity  of  Water  Engi- 
neer. 


FOREIGN  BRASSES. 

| HE  publication  of  a series  of  facsimiles 
of  foreign  brasses  by  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Creeny  fulfils  a great  want  in  the 
history  of  these  Mediieval  monu- 
ments.* And  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been 
accomplished,  by  making  photo-lithographic  re- 
ductions of  well-executed  rubbings,  is  the  only 
one  which  had  the  slightest  chance  of  ever 
being  successful.  The  expense  of  accurate 
engravings  would  have  been  enormous,  and 
the  time  during  which  such  a work  would 
run  would  have  tired  out  every  subscriber. 
Whatever  deficiencies,  therefore,  the  mode  of 
operation  involves,  we  must  accept  the  result 
on  account  of  the  advantages  and  the  truth  of 
the  general  impression.  No  engravings  in 
Gough’s  “ Sepulchral  Monuments,”  nor  among 
those  published  by  Cotman,  are  to  be  depended 
on ; indeed,  they  are  very  inaccurate ; but  here  we 
have  real  facsimiles,  though  in  delicate  details 
they  necessarily  sometimes  fail.  By  means  of 
this  important  work  we  can  now  enter  into  a 
general  history  of  the  monumental  brass. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  incised 
slab  was  the  forerunner  of  the  brass,  and  there 
are  examples  of  a very  rude  character,  which 
must  be  dated  very  much  before  the  brass 
recorded  as  once  existing  at  St.  Paul’s,  Bedford, 
viz.,  1208.  They  continued  in  use,  as  well  as 
the  brass,  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  a more  or  less  degree.  To  what  country  we 
owe  the  beginning  of  the  incised  work  on  metal, 
as  a more  enduring  and  handsome  material,  is 
an  unsolved  problem,  and  although  in  this 
work  we  have  the  earliest  example  known, 
viz.,  that  to  Bishop  Ysowilpe,  1231,  at  Yerden, 
it  does  not  help  us  in  our  difficulty.  It  accords 


* “ A Book  of  Facsimiles  of  Monumental  Brasses  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Michael-at-Thom,  Norwich.  (To  be 
had  of  the  author.) 


with  no  known  type  ; conventional  repre- 

sentations of  features,  in  general  so  good  a test, 
are  here  too  rudely  given  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  certainty  : the  execution  is  by  thin  lines 
keeping  to  the  same  diameter,  and  the  figure 
is  not  cut  out  to  the  outline  as  in  English 
examples,  but  has  for  its  background  the  plain 
metal, — the  inscription  being  on  the  verge. 
Both  arms  of  the  figure  are  raised,  supporting 
two  models,  one  in  each  hand, — in  the  right  a 
church,  which  is  said  to  represent  that  of  St. 
Andrew,  in  Yerden,  where  the  brass  now  lies, 
the  tower  of  which  he  rebuilt ; in  the  left  the 
same  tower  appears  within  a fortified  enclosure, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  put  a ring  wall  about  the 
city.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  yet  in 
France  a church  within  a fortified  wall  of  the 
thirteenth  century  at  Sentein,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Arrive.  The  costume  of  the  figure 
consists  of  a plain  alb,  with,  as  we  consider, 
loose  sleeves,  those  closer  fitting  to  the  wrist 
belonging  to  the  cassock.  There  is  chasuble, 
with  dalmatic  and  a pallium,  but  as  he  was  not 
an  archbishop  we  can  hardly,  perhaps,  apply 
that  name  to  it.  There  is  neither  stole,  maniple, 
nor  amice.  The  mitre  is  of  a very  low,  simple 
form. 

Figures  holding  models  are  not  very  common 
in  brasses.  It  is  singular,  therefore,  that  the 
two  earliest  of  the  foreign  examples  should 
show  this  feature  ; for  that  of  Bishop  Otto 
of  Brunswick,  1279,  at  Hildesheim,  given 
in  the  same  page  as  the  former,  holds  a model 
of  the  Castle  of  Woloenbergh,  of  which  he  was 
the  builder.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  earliest  English  brass  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Daubemoun,  1277,  at  Stoke  DabernoD, 
Surrey  ; it  is  useful,  therefore,  to  make  a com- 
parison of  the  execution  of  the  two,  as  far  as 
possible.  One  can  trace  an  analogy  in  the 
treatment  of  the  drapery,  as  also  in  parts  of 
the  features.  It  is  slight,  but  worth  noting, 
as  it  tends  to  point  to  a common  origin  for  this 
kind  of  monument,  although  one  cannot  fix 
upon  that  country  which  first  set  the  example, 
and  political  boundaries  go  for  little  in  the- 
matter.  In  general  treatment,  having  blank 
metal  for  background,  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
last-named. 

Before  we  proceed  further  it  is  well  to 
glance  at  the  three  divisions  of  the  monu- 
mental brass,  those  of  England,  Flanders, 
and  Germany  ; for  France,  having  lost  hers, 
is  of  little  account  ; but  if  we  judge  by 
what  evidence  we  possess  in  the  character  of 
her  incised  slabs,  they  would  come  as  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  the  two  first-named. 
The  only  example  now  in  France  is  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  is  given  in  this  work, 
and  its  character  is  distinctly  Flemish.  The 
English  brass  is  marked  by  being  cut  to  its 
outline,  whether  of  figure  or  architecture. 
The  Flemish  is  generally  known  by  its  present- 
ing a large  oblong  surface  of  metal,  on  which 
the  figures  are  engraved,  and  surrounded  by 
either  the  most  elaborate  architectural  details 
or  rich  diaper- work.  In  general  the  German 
follows  the  Flemish  principle,  but  differs  in 
details,  and  it  developed  into  a distinct  type. 
But  we  have  examples  of  the  Flemish  follow- 
ing the  English  habit,  and  some  late  English 
examples  the  Flemish.  There  is  a separation 
between  them  in  the  mode  of  execution : the 
English  use  the  graver  or  burin,  properly  so 
called,  viz.,  a lozenge-shaped  tool ; the  Flemings 
made  more,  indeed  an  excessive,  use  of  the 
scorper,  a chisel- cutting  tool,  which  tended  to 
confine  them  to  lines  of  equal  thickness,  or  nearly 
so,  thus  possessing  less  grace  than  our  English 
examples.  This  defect  may  be  seen  in  all  those 
magnificent  works  which,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
one  with  another,  as  well  as  in  those  of  St. 
Alban’s,  Lynn,  and  Newark,  which  belong  to 
the  same  school,  if  not  to  the  same  hand. 
Before,  however,  we  take  this  group,  we  must 
note  that  to  Bernard  de  Lippe,  1340,  at  Pader- 
born,  for  this  is  treated  exactly  after  the  Eng- 
lish fashion,  and  in  general  character  might 
easily  be  taken  to  be  of  English  workmanship, 
except  for  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  two 
shields  at  the  head,  and  their  being  placed 
diagonally. 

The  series  of  Flemish  brasses  of  the  four- 
teenth century  here  given  comprises  that  of 
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King  Eric  Menved  and  Ingeborg  his  queen. 
1319,  at  Ringstead,  Denmark  ; two  at 
Schwerin,  1347  and  1375  ; one  at  Liibeck, 
1350;  one  at  Stralsund,  1357;  and  one  at 
Thorn,  1361.  Those  already  noted,  as  in 
England,  belong  to  this  same  time,  and  thus 
we  have  nine  of  the  most  elaborate  specimens 
■of  Mediaeval  engraving  extant.  All  these 
ahow  the  figures  set  under  canopies  of  the 
richest  tabernacle  work,  which  finds  no  parallel 
in  our  English  architecture  of  the  same  epoch. 
The  abundance  of  small  figures  introduced, 
the  exuberance  of  the  ornament  and  diaper 
work,  the  fancy  everywhere  displayed,  com- 
mands our  admiration ; and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Gough,  speaking  of  those  at  Lynn,  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  work  of  a Cellini  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  plan  observed  in 
all  these  compositions  is  very  much  the  same  ; 
the  shafts  of  the  canopies  have  their  niches 
filled  with  small  figures  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  ranged  together,  the  former  distin- 
guished by  their  holding  scrolls,  the  latter  by 
their  emblems.  The  upper  part  above  the 
heads  of  the  figures  exemplifies  the  redemption 
of  the  soul,  which  is  sometimes  given  as  being 
borne  by  angels  in  a winding-sheet  to  Paradise ; 
sometimes  as  in  the  bosom  of  Father  Abraham ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  this  figure  is 
never  distinguished  by  the  crossed  nimbus,  as 
in  the  three  persons  or  symbols  of  the  Trinity. 
There  are  also  instances  of  the  combination  of 
the  two  ideas.  The  first  is  seen  in  that  at 
Ringstead ; the  second  in  the  two  at  Schwerin, 
and  that  of  Stralsund,  whilst  the  combination 
is  found  in  those  of  Liibeck  and  Thorn.  Mr. 
Creeny  states  that,  in  this  latter  there  is  a dis- 
tinction of  sex  in  the  symbol  of  the  soul,  and, 
if  he  be  correct,  as  doubtless  he  is,  it  is  a 
singular  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  no  such  distinction  having  been  usually 
recognised.  There  is  a small  brass  to  the 
memory  of  Walter  Beauchamp,  doubtless  a 
child,  at  Chekendon  Church,  Oxfordshire, 
which  simply  consists  of  the  sexless  symbol  of 
the  soul,  borne  in  a winding-sheet  by  two 
angels : date  about  1430.  In  the  brass  at 
Ringstead,  the  figure  of  the  soul  is  partially 
clothed  in  its  winding-sheet,  but  this  is  not 
always  observed,  and  only  when  in  Abraham’s 


As  a memorial  to  a king  and  queen,  this 
brass  fitly  takes  precedence  in  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  we  have  no  other  royal 
brass.  The  king  is  in  a long  tunic,  richly 
emblazoned  with  three  lions  passant  guardant 
in  afield  sem4e  of  hearts ; and  it  is  fastened  on 
the  breast  by  a small  ring  brooch,  such  as  are 
occasionally  met  with,  having  amatory  posies. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  general 
outline  to  this  is  very  much  in  harmony  with 
one  found  near  Scarborough,  formerly  in  Lord 
Londesborough’s  collection,  but  probably  of 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  figure  of 
the  queen  has  also  one,  but  of  simpler  outline. 
Both  have  the  usual  mantles  of  estate,  and  are 
crowned, — the  king,  in  right  hand,  holding 
up  a drawn  sword,  that  of  Justice  ; in 
his  left  a sceptre.  The  queen  holds  a 
sceptre  in  her  right  hand  and  a book  in 
her  left.  This  is  an  early  instance  of  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  in  monuments, 
especially  when  not  to  one  of  the  clerical  order. 
The  richness  of  the  detail  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  a close  examination  of  the  fac-simile. 
The  faces  of  the  figures  are  not  in  brass,  but 
are  insertions,  that  of  the  king  being  of  marble, 
the  queen  of  alabaster.  These  are  also  resto- 
rations, and  do  not  too  closely  accord  with 
the  conventional  style  of  the  time.  It  must  be 
also  remarked  that  the  date,  1319,  is  much  too 
early  for  the  character  of  the  execution,  which 
is  fully  thirty  years  later. 

Of  the  two  at  Schwerin,  to  the  four  bishops 
of  the  Bulowe  family,  that  of  Ludolph  and 
Heinrich  is  the  grandest,  full  of  the  pomp  of 
heraldry  and  worldly  display,  and  one  of  the 
finest  brasses  in  existence,  though  yielding  to 
that  of  Liibeck  to  Bishops  Burchard  de  Serken 
and  John  de  Mul.  But  the  other,  to  Bishops 
Godfrey  and  Frederic  de  Bulowe,  is  the  more 
interesting  from  its  details,  reminding  us  of 
the  two  at  Lynn.  At  the  foot  of  one  figure 
is  a banquet  to  a hairy  king,  served  by  hairy 
men,  who  cook  before  him.  Beneath  the  other 


is  seen  a wild  man  on  horseback  carrying  off 
a damsel ; he  is  pursued  by  a knight  on  horse- 
back issuing  from  a castle.  The  hairy  king  is 
sitting  in  a tent ; a wild  man  has  apparently 
left  it  to  receive  the  abducted  damsel.  It 
doubtless  illustrates  an  old  romance  of  similar 
import  to  Valentine  and  Orson.  The  inscrip- 
tion goes  all  round  in  a wavy  fillet,  making  a 
J esse  tree  with  royal  figures  playing  upon  a 
variety  of  musical  instruments.  At  the  feet  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Liibeck  brass  are  the  stories 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Eloy  or  Eligius.  The 
brass  at  Stralsund  to  Albert  Hovener,  1357, 
has  hunting  scenes  at  the  feet,  and  some  details 
are  so  close  to  those  at  Lynn  that  it  is  almost 
inevitable  to  pronounce  it  by  the  same  hand. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  small  subjects 
could  not  have  been  given  in  a larger  size  ; as 
with  the  banquet  on  the  brass  of  Robert 
Braunch,  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  on 
that  of  Adam  de  Walsokne,  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Lynn,  we  have  a very  remarkable  series,  which 
deserve  great  attention  for  their  design  and 
execution.  Neither  of  the  latter  fine  brasses 
is  accurately  given  by  Cotman,  although 
boldly  etched.  The  example  at  Brussels  to 
John  and  Gerard  de  Heere,  1398,  is  a very 
inferior  work,  though  belonging  in  date  to  our 
group. 

When  we  get  into  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Flemish  brass  changes  its  character  to  some 
extent,  rejecting  architectural  arrangements 
which  it  before  rejoiced  in.  This  new  departure 
was  larger  in  character,  consisting  of  admirably- 
designed  diapered  backgrounds,  often  inter- 
mingled with  heraldic  devices.  Two  fine 
specimens  at  Bruges  illustrate  this  new  phase. 
One  to  Joris  de  Munter  and  wife,  1439,  con- 
sists of  figures  in  winding-sheets  or  shrouds, 
loosely  arranged  and  in  well-folded  drapery  ; 
figures  of  angels  with  scrolls  above  and 
below.  But  we  do  not  consider,  with 
Mr.  Creeny,  that  there  is  any  idea  of 
ascension  intended  to  be  conveyed,  but 
that  the  figures  lie,  as  in  death,  on  the  diapered 
ground.  The  diaper  in  this  case  is  said  by 
Mr.  Weale  to  be  similar  in  design  to  a specimen 
preserved,  as  he  thinks,  in  Stettin  Museum. 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  this  class  is  that 
which  forms  our  larger  illustration.  It  is  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bruges,  and  is  to  the  memory  of 
Martin  de  Visch,  1452,  who  is  represented  as  a 
knight  in  armour  with  hands  conjoined  in 
prayer,  and  wearing  a tabard  of  his  arms,  the 
sleeves  terminating  closely  at  the  wrist.  His 
head  is  bare,  and  beneath  it  is  his  shield  em- 
blazoned, the  sole  instance  of  one  so  placed ; 
and  above  this  his  helmet  and  crest,  seemingly 
consisting  of  a fish  disporting  betwixt  two  tails 
of  a bird,  encircled  by  a coronet.  The  mantling 
is  finely  arranged,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  heraldic  displays  in  the 
volume,  and  in  no  way  excelled.  The  diaper 
of  the  background  consists  of  the  device  of  a 
talbot  dog,  with  collar  of  bells,  couchant, 
beneath  which  is  the  word  “ Moy,”  which  Mr. 
Weale  interprets  “ Gentillement,”  and  all  is 
interwoven  with  conventional  floriated  work, 
constituting  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Flemish 
design.  The  inscription  incloses  this,  having 
the  symbols  of  evangelists  at  the  corners  and 
the  centre,  on  each  side,  broken  by  the  armorial 
bearings.  An  outside  rim  made  up  of  a series 
of  horses’  bits,  another  device,  completes  this 
interesting  and  fine  brass. 

There  is  another  at  Liibeck,  which  belongs 
to  this  type,  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  to  a civilian, 
who  is  represented  in  a long  richly-embroidered 
tunic,  with  furred  cuffs,  collar,  and  flounce,  the 
execution  of  the  fur  being  remarkably  fine. 
This  brass  commemorates  two  of  the  same 
name,— John  Luneborch,  1461,  and  another 
John  in  1474.  Mr.  Creeny  is  doubtless  right 
in  assigning  the  figure  to  the  first,  who  was 
mayor  of  this  city.  The  head  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  portraiture,  being  full  of  in- 
dividuality, and  is  an  early  instance  of  such. 
The  background  is  composed  of  Flamboyant 
architecture  and  diaper,  which,  with  the 
root  of  Jesse  worked  outside  the  inscription, 
has  much  that  is  earlier  in  character,  resem- 
bling some  of  the  examples  previously  alluded 
to.  Before  one  passes  from  the  Flemish  brass, 
it  is  necessary,  at  least,  to  call  to  mind  that 
which  is  on  the  title  of  the  work,  forming 


merely  an  oblong  border  with  a wavy  fillet  for 
the  inscription,  between  which  are  disposed 
subjects  illustrating  the  ages  of  man’s  life.  It 
would  be  long  to  describe  this  fully,  which  i3 
well  done  in  the  volume,  and  refer  to  an 
article  on  the  general  subject  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archeo- 
logical Society,  1875.  We  must  here,  however, 
point  out  that  the  main  divisions  are  six,  each 
having  three  subjects,  viz.,  Childhood,  Boy- 
hood, Youth,  Manhood,  Age,  Decrepitude. 
It  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  its  details, 
calling  to  mind  many  incidents  familiar  to  us 
as  “ household  words  ” out  of  the  play  of  our 
great  poet.  It  is  preserved  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Ypres,  the  date  being  1489. 

We  now  turn  to  the  German  series,  and  of 
these  the  earliest  seem  to  emulate,  and  some- 
times copy,  the  character  of  the  Flemish,  but 
at  a distance,  introducing  variations  of  their 
own.  There  are  the  same  oblong  surfaces 
with  elaborate  architecture,  but  no  embroidered 
backgrounds.  The  metal  is  often  so  cut 
away  as  to  give  a semi-relief  to  the  work, 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  quite  satisfactorily 
rendered  by  a rubbing.  Those  most  worthy 
of  attention  are  from  Erfurt,  Breslau,  and 
Posen.  But  the  special  character  which  dis- 
tinguishes itself,  as  a type,  not  having  any 
analogy  with  either  Flemish  or  English 
examples,  has  more  interest  in  our  inquiry. 
One  remarkable  feature  is  that  portraiture 
becomes  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  In 
England  this  is  not  generally  developed  until 
the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  also  another 
peculiarity,  the  great  heraldic  display,  with 
largely-proportioned  escutcheons,  crests,  and 
mantling  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  figures,  and 
reaching  a full  third,  and  sometimes  half  up 
in  front.  An  importance  is  also  given  to  the 
figures  by  the  rejection  of  all  redundant  acces- 
sories. That  to  Canon  Georius  de  Lewenstein 
at  Bamberg,  1464,  illustrates  this  phase  of 
design  ; the  head  turns  a little  on  one  side, 
showing  a three-quarter  face,  and  holds  a book, 
which  is  now  frequent  with  ecclesiastics.  The 
figure  fills  an  arched  recess,  which  has  a 
diapered  background.  It  is  to  be  noted  also 
that  the  characters  of  the  inscription  are 
Roman,  showing  the  growing  classic  influences. 
But  we  find  this  alternates  often  with  the 
Mediaeval  types.  There  is  another  at  Bamberg, 
evidently  by  the  same  hand,  to  Canon  John  de 
Limburg,  1478,  but  here  the  inscription  is 
Mediajval  in  its  character.  At  Meissen  there 
are  nine  examples  of  great  interest,  as  they  are 
of  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  and  family.  They  are 
all  of  one  general  type  of  the  oblong  plate, 
varying  only  in  details,  sometimes  showing  a 
clinging  to  Mediceval  forms,  in  others  mingling 
them  up  with  cinque-cento  ideas.  This  is 
especially  shown  in  the  border  of  that  to 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony,  1517.  Many  of 
them  also  rejoice  in  a great  display  of  heraldry. 
One  of  these  is  selected  for  our  smaller  illus- 
tration, viz.,  that  of  Sidonia,  the  daughter  of 
George  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  wife 
of  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxony.  She  died  in  1510. 
This  brass  has  been  ascribed  to  Albrecht 
Diirer ; but,  without  attempting  to  decide 
such  a question,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
a refined  hand  has  here  been  at  work.  The 
simplicity  of  the  treatment,  good  drawing, 
well-arranged  drapery,  and,  above  all,  the 
expression  put  into  the  face,  declare  the  mind 
of  a master.  We  seem  to  look  through  an 
arch  into  an  oratory,  the  windows  showing 
behind.  There  is  a diapered  curtain  behind 
the  figure,  which  holds  a rosary  and  seems 
as  if  in  prayer,  and  two  coats  of  arms  are  at 
the  feet.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
inscription,  arranged  all  round  in  two  rows, 
is  Mediceval  in  its  characters,  which,  in  the 
brass  of  her  husband,  are  Roman,  though  it  is 
earlier  in  date.  A very  interesting  account  of 
this  pious  lady  is  given  in  the  text.  The  later 
brasses  at  Meissen  show  a rapid  degeneracy, 
but  have  some  interest  nevertheless.  But  to 
follow  up  decline  is  never  a pleasant  task. 
After  the  culmination  of  art  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  many  causes, — social, 
political,  and  religious, — which  hastened  its 
decadence.  When  a tradition  is  broken,  the 
dissevered  links  are  not  easily  united. 

This  notice  would  be  imperfect  if  it  did  not 
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glance  a little  back  to  our  English  school,  and 
make  some  comparison.  Our  brasses  are  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  those  abroad, 
notwithstanding  a large  amount  of  destruction. 
In  richness  or  exuberant  fancy  we  can  in  no 
way  compare  with  the  Flemish  type.  But  we 
have  a speciality  of  our  own,  which  is  very 
interesting,  as  it  declares  the  distinctness  of 
the  school  from  its  foreign  neighbours.  Nor 
need  we  in  any  way  lower  our  sails.  If  we 
consider  such  examples  as  that  of  Prior 
Nelond  at  Cowfold,  Sussex,  with  its  precision 
of  execution,  the  light  elegant  treatment  of 
its  canopy  ; those  of  Cobham,  Kent,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray brook,  and  to 
Sir  Nicholas  Hawberk  ; that  to  Sir  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  its  deli- 
cate opus  ponsatum  at  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick  ; 
that  to  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  at  Beddington, 
Surrey,  and  to  Sir  John  Leventhorp,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts  ; besides  many  others  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
shall  find,  for  simplicity,  grace  of  execution,  and 
qualities  of  drawing,  there  is  no  equal  amongst 
the  foreign  brasses.  This  quality  of  drawing  is 
finely  shown  in  the  hounds  at  the  feet  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew  and  Sir  John  Leventhorp,  and 
these  are  but  types  of  excellence  found  in 
many  others  of  the  period,  of  very  varied 
design.  It  is  most  satisfactory,  therefore,  in 
making  this  comparison,  that  we  can  vindicate 
the  claims  of  our  English  type ; not  only  is  it 
distinct  from  the  foreign,  but,  as  regards  the 
period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  is  superior 
in  those  qualities  which  are  demanded  in  the 
higher  walks  of  art. 

Something  may  be  said  on  the  process  in 
making  these  fac-similes.  It  is  a new  idea, 
and  Mr.  Greeny  demands  our  best  thanks. 
But  the  heel-ball  process,  although  showy,  is 
liable,  on  account  of  the  waxy  nature  of  the 
material,  to  obliterate  details  of  fine  work,  and 
also  to  take  away  from  some  of  the  precision 
of  the  larger  parts.  The  finest  rubbings  we 
have  ever  seen  from  brasses  have  been  executed 
on  highly-glazed  tissue-paper,  with  black  lead 
mixed  with  linseed-oil,  and  applied  by  a 
rubber  of  wash-leather.  Even  when  badly 
done,  it  gives  more  exactness,  and  is  the  only 
process  where  reductions  are  required  for 
engraving.  A rendering  by  the  photo-litho 
process,  here  adopted,  from  rubbings  done  in 
this  manner,  would,  especially  in  delicate 
details,  make  a very  complete  and  satisfactory 
result,  and  it  may  suggest  itself  to  others  for 
the  publication  of  such  fac-similes  as  are  here 
presented,  of  many  of  the  fine  examples  of 
Flemish  and  other  brasses  in  England  as  yet 
unrecorded,  or  so  imperfectly  as  to  be  behind 
the  requirements  of  our  time.  The  text  of 
Mr.  Creeny’s  book  is  full  of  interesting  matter, 
very  carefully  put  together,  and  showing  a 
good  deal  of  research,  and  the  work  commends 
itself  as  the  only  one  on  the  subject. 


NOTES. 

IF  any  doubt  prevailed  as  to  tl 
existence  of  a depression  or  unce 
tainty,  such  as  has  not  been  knov 

=7-1  in  this  generation,  it  would  be 

once  dispelled  by  the  enormously  long  li 
of  country  houses  and  properties  to  1 
disposed  of,  as  shown  in  the  columns  of 
recent  issue  of  the  Times.  Look  at  it  how  -v 
will,  it  is  a most  unsatisfactory  testimony 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  the  decline  of  agi 
culture,  and  the  loss  of  confidence  that  have 
peculiarly  characterised  the  last  two  or  thr 
years  ; and  if,  Asmodeus  like,  we  could  pe 
into  the  interiors  of  the  various  mansions, 
pitiful  tale  of  ruined  fortunes  would  be  d 
closed.  A noteworthy  feature  at  the  prese 
time  is  the  unusually  large  number  of  estat 
arid  houses  of  antiquarian  or  historic  intere 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  old  associatio 
will  not  add  much  to  the  sale  price.  Scotia 
figures  rather  prominently  in  the  catalog! 
the  principal  estate  being  that  of  Fy  vie  Cast 
Aberdeenshire,  in  which  Edward  I.  is  said 
have  spent  a night  in  1296.  It  is  built  in  t 
form  of  an  L with  three  towers,  of  differe 
dates,  and  called  respectively  the  Presti 
Meldrum,  and  Gordon  Towers,  the  ancie 


entrance  being  between  the  two  first,  flanked 

by  round  bastions.  The  Preston  tower  was 
built  in  1390,  when  the  estate  came  from  the 
Lindsays  to  the  Prestons,  and  on  its  summit 
is  a statue  of  the  Trumpeter  of  Fyvie,  -which 
is  the  subject  of  a well-known  Scotch  ballad. 
The  Meldrum  tower  was  added  by  Alexander 
Seton,  who  was  made  Earl  of  Dunfermline  by 
Charles  I.  in  1596,  and  the  Gordons  subse- 
quently erected  the  third  tower  in  1726.  Like 
more  than  one  Scotch  castle,  Fyvie  possesses  a 
chamber  of  horrors,  which  is  walled  up,  from  a 
tradition  that  indefinite  trouble  will  ensue  to 
the  family  whenever  it  is  opened.  Dunecht 
Castle,  in  the  same  county,  is  also  for  sale. 
It  is  a fine  baronial  structure,  but  with  no 
traditional  interest,  although  in  the  grounds  is 
the  most  perfect  ancient  fortress  in  Scotland, 
•with  ramparts  as  regular  as  masonry.  A third 
place  is  Mingary  Castle  in  Argyleshire,  which 
belonged  to  the  M‘Ians,  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
and  where,  in  1493,  James  IV.  held  his  court 
to  receive  the  submission  of  the  island  chiefs. 
The  castle  is  not  habitable,  but  the  property 
around  is  valuable  for  its  minerals.  Kellie 
Castle,  near  Arbroath,  is  also  in  the  market, 
— but  it  is  modern,  and  has  no  traditional 
interest. 


IN  Kent,  Hall-place,  near  Bexley,  and  on  the 
Cray  River,  is  advertised.  For  many 
generations  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Halls, 
the  last  of  whom  died  in  Edward  III.’s  reign, 
after  which  it  became  the  property  of  Lords  de 
Despances,  who  devised  it  to  Francis  Dashwood 
in  1781.  The  house  has  some  fine  architectural 
features,  in  the  shape  of  a banqueting-hall  and 
picture-gallery.  Bower  Hall,  near  Steeple 
Bumstead,  in  Essex,  is  a fine  old  house  of 
Queen  Anne  style,  which  was  restored  in 
1710  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bendyshe,  bart. 
Llantarnam  Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire,  is  a 
beautiful  Tudor  building,  erected  by  Wyatt  in 
1837,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cistercian 
monastery  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Ap  Iorwerth,  and  rebuilt  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  Surrey  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
Guildford  Castle  are  open  to  a purchaser, 
together  with  the  surrounding  estate.  As  a 
specimen  of  a Norman  keep,  Guildford  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  remains  in  England, 
but  of  the  outer  walls  very  little  remains. 
The  keep  tower  is  about  70  ft.  in  height,  and 
the  walls  are  10  ft.  thick,  cased  with  chalk, 
flint,  sandstone,  and  ragstone,  the  centre  being 
filled  with  rough  unwrought  stones,  cemented 
by  a strong  grouting.  The  keep  is  divided 
into  three  stories,  and  one  of  the  chambers  in 
the  interior,  probably  the  chapel,  has  some 
interesting  wall- carvings.  For  all  its  strength, 
it  is  singular  that  no  stirring  scenes  of  siege  or 
battle  are  associated  with  Guildford.  Tonge 
Castle,  near  Shi  Shall,  is  a curious  erection  in 
the  Brighton  Pavilion  style,  which,  however, 
does  not  look  so  bizarre  as  it  might  do,  owing 
to  the  pleasantly  warm  tint  of  the  new  sand- 
stone of  which  it  is  built.  This  architectural 
creation  is  due  to  George  Durant,  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  in  1761,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  a very  good  thing  of  his  appointment, 
and  amassed  a large  fortune.  There  was, 
however,  a really  ancient  castle  on  its  site, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  palace  of  Ilengist  the 
Saxon, — and  a minute  representation  of  this 
old  mansion  is  the  subject  of  a carving  over 
the  entrance-gate. 


THE  election  last  week  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones 
as  an  A.R.A.  seems  to  have  caused  all 
the  surprise  in  artistic  and  amateur  circles 
which  it  well  might  cause.  The  primary 
surprise  is  that  the  Academy  should  elect 
Mr.  Burne-Jones,  who  has  never,  we  be- 
lieve, exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  and 
whose  ways  certainly  are  not  as  their  ways, 
either  in  his  faults  or  his  excellencies.  The 
secondary  and.  larger  surprise  is  that  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  should  have  consented  to  be 
elected.  His  art  is  sentimental,  it  is  true,  and 
has  its  full  share  of  the  shortcomings  incident 
to  sentimentality  in  art ; but  it  is  poetic  and 
imaginative,  and  what  place  is  there  for  it 
among  those  rows  of  unimaginative  and  matter- 
of-fact  works  which  line  the  Academy  walls 
every  year?  Is  his  election  a sign  that  a 


different  tone  is  coming  over  the  Academy 
exhibition  ? It  is  not  too  soon,  though  we  by 
no  means  wish  the  prevalent  tone  to  be  that  of 
Burne-Jones  art.  We  sigh,  however,  for  the 
poetry  of  art  in  some  shape,  and  in  one  shape 
at  least  he  can  give  it  us.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Henry  Moore,  the  powerful  and  learned 
sea-painter,  requires  no  excuse,  save  that  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  day  ; but  why  is  Mr.  Alfred 
Hunt  persistently  passed  over  ? Mr.  J.  W. 
Waterhouse  has  certainly  good  claim  to- 
recognition,  but  by  no  means  so  good  or  of  so 
long  standing  as  Mr.  Hunt’s.  The  election  of 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  to  the  full  rank  of  R.A., 
which  has  now  been  accorded  him,  was,  of 
course,  only  a question  of  time. 


WE  have  received  authoritative  information 
that  the  reports  which  have  been  circu- 
lated (alluded  to  in  our  last)  as  to  the  possible 
or  intended  pulling  down  of  “ six,  eight,  or 
ten  churches  in  York,”  are,  as  we  supposed, 
absurd  exaggerations.  The  scheme  set  on  foot, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop,  is  one 
for  consolidating  and  re-arranging  parishes 
with  a view  to  the  better  working  of  them,  and 
the  utmost  that  was  likely  to  follow  might 
have  been  the  removal  of  two  churches.  At 
present  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  more  than 
one  church  being  affected  ; and  this  from 
accidental  circumstances.  The  church  of 
St.  Crux  has  been  for  some  time  in  a dangerous 
condition,  and  the  question  of  its  removal  was 
under  discussion  more  than  two  years  ago. 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  addressed  the  Archbishop,  through 
their  secretary,  on  the  subject  at  that  time 
and  the  Archbishop  pointed  out  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  if  the  Society  would  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  some  pecuniary  help,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  preserve  the  church.  This, 
appeal  of  the  Archbishop’s  closed  the  cor- 
respondence. Without  their  aid,  however,  a 
considerable  sum  was  raised  towards  the 
restoration  ; plans,  &c.,  were  prepared  ; and  the 
roof  of  the  church  was  removed.  By  this 
time,  however,  an  influential  committee  of  the 
clergy  and  principal  laity  had  recommended, 
with  a remarkable  amount  of  agreement,  the 
scheme  for  the  re-arrangement  of  parishes. 
Upon  this,  the  Building  Committee  of  St. 
Crux,  finding  that  under  the  proposed  scheme 
St.  Crux’s  parish  was  likely  to  be  united  to- 
another  parish  with  a large  and  sufficient 
church,  whilst  they  had  still  a large  sum  to 
raise  for  the  restoration,  arrived  at  the  opinion 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  complete 
their  labours.  They  felt  sure  that  many  of 
the  donors  would  rather  not  give  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  restoration  of  a church  that 
might  not  be  wanted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Archbishop  called  a meeting  of  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Crux,  which  was  attended 
by  a somewhat  small  number.  That  meeting 
came  to  a resolution  that  instead  of  restoring 
the  old  Church  of  St.  Crux  a smaller  church 
should  be  erected  at  a moderate  cost  on  the 
same  site,  and  the  Building  Committee  were 
directed  to  ascertain  how  far  the  promised 
subscriptions  would  be  extended  towards  this 
new  proposal.  The  Building  Committee  met 
and  considered  the  subject,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  resolved  that  they  could  not 
proceed  with  the  undertaking,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  return  the  subscriptions.  With 
this  one  exception,  we  are  informed  that  there 
is  no  case  in  which  a church  will  be  removed. 
Only  two  other  cases  are  likely  to  be  dealt 
with  at  present,  viz.,  the  two  St.  Mary  Bishop- 
hill  Parishes  and  the  Union  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Castlegate,  with  St.  Michael’s,  Spurriergate. 
In  both  these  cases  the  churches  will  be  pre- 
served and  kept  open.  The  most  effectual 
mode  of  keeping  a church  open,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  parishioners.  As  long  as 
they  attend  it  in  considerable  numbers  it  is 
sure  not  to  be  closed. 


THE  statue  in  marble  of  Darwin,  seated,  and 
somewhat  over  life-size,  which  was,  on 
Tuesday,  formally  accepted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  is  a fine  example  of  portrait-sculpture, 
and  does  credit  to  the  powers  of  the  sculptor, 
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Mr.  Boehm.  The  overhanging  of  the  brow  is 

somewhat  exaggerated  as  far  as  actual  model- 
“B  13  concerned,  but  it  does  not  produce  the 
eaect  of  exaggeration  in  the  actual  result,  and 
m the  tight  in  which  the  figure  is  placed  the 
expression  of  the  head  is  grand  and  powerful 
perhaps  more  so  than  in  the  original  : for 
artists,  stirred  by  Darwin’s  fame  and  great- 
ness, have  on  several  occasions  shown  their 
desire  to  read  into  his  countenance  all  the 
expression  of  power  and  genius  which  they 
thmk  ought  to  have  been  there  ; and  certainly, 
to  convey  the  mind  in  the  face,  even  more 
clearly  than  nature’s  realistic  treatment  some- 
times conveys  it,  is  a legitimate  object  of 
portrait  art,  whether  in  sculpture  or  painting. 
But  the  remainder  of  the  figure  raises  again 
the  question,  so  often  raised  by  portrait-sculp- 
ture whether  a modern  man  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived  (even  with  the  assistance  of  a great-coat 
thrown  over  his  knees  for  sculptural  effect)  can 
ever  be  a satisfactory  object  of  sculptural 
treatment,  and  whether  a bust  with  decora- 
tive  architectural  surroundings  is  not  prefer- 
able.  Here  are  the  shoes  in  the  Darwin 
statue,  for  instance  ; apparently  old  and  ill- 
ntting  shoes  (for  new  boots  would  not  be 
picturesque),  with  all  their  wrinkles  and 
creases  cut  in  the  fine  marble.  Is  that  what 
marble  sculpture  was  meant  for  1 
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pERILS  of  fire,  as  is  but  too  well  known, 

beset  the  toil  of  the  coal-miner.  The 
last  week  has  shown  how  he  is  exposed  to  the 
opposite  danger,— to  peril  by  water.  Not  that 
this  is  by  any  means  without  precedent.  The 
Hooding  of  coal-mines  has  usually  occurred  from 
the  same  cause  that  produced  the  calamity  at 
Houghton  - le  - Spring  on  the  3rd  current. 
Water  may  accumulate  in  the  empty  spaces 
from  which  coal  has  been  removed  ; and  at 
times  forms  vast  underground  lakes.  It  often 
is  but  too  probable  that  no  accurate  surveys  of 
these  workings  exist,  and  in  that  case  the  new 
works  may  be  carried  on  in  close  proximity  to 
an  unseen  source  of  terrible  danger.  The  re- 
action of  a shot,  or  the  chance  blow  of  a miner’s 
pick,  may  give  passage  to  a jet  of  water  which 
will  enlarge  its  course  with  portentous  velocity 

“ t ^ 7 7-n7S  'ThateTer-  lb  tic  present 
case  the  first  indication  of  what  had  taken 
place  was  a rush  of  gas,  leading  the  men  below 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shaft  was  on  fire. 

, was  /o!Jow,e<i  by  an  inpour  of  water, 
which  rushed  through  the  galleries  like  a 

w S“!h  cases  thc  men  “re  at  times 
swept  before  the  current.  In  the  case  of  one 
of  the  “bursts  of  the  Thames  into  the  Rother- 
hithe  tunnel  while  in  course  of  construction, 
Mr.  Brunei  was  thus  washed  to  the  bottom  of 
■“,9 JT1 A narrowly  saving  one  of  the  most 
important  li  ves  among  the  “ makers  ” of  modern 
England.  In  the  present  case,  most  of  the 
. men  and  boys  underground,  numbering  some 
120,  were  saved,  many  of  them  by  the  aid  of 
fof“  °f  th®  current ; but  it  is  feared  that 
some  thirteen  have  been  either  drowned  or  cut 
off  from  all  hope  of  escape  by  the  rise  of  the 
water.  As  our  coal-fields  are  rapidly  beino 
exhausted,  t he  danger  of  accumulation  of  irate? 
is  on  the  increase,  and  the  importance  of 
accurate  surveys  of  all  old  workings,  and  of 
their  careful  study,  increases  daily. 


; belt  of  the  steam-engine  broke,  so  that  the  light 
could  not  be  brought  into  action  till  nearly 
6 0(?0ck»  and  recourse  was  had  to  oil  lamps. 
After  the  belt  had  been  repaired,  .the  electric 
lamps  were  turned  on,  but  as  the  repairs  were 
very  hurriedly  executed,  the  speed  of  the 
engine  could  not  be  kept  uniform,  and  the 
lights  consequently  were  not  steady.  The 
accident  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  must 
necessarily  make  the  Council  hesitate  before 
deciding  to  adopt  the  electric  light  perma- 
nently ; but  we  should  hope  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  accident  could  be  sufficiently  guarded 
against. 


THE  case  of  Percival  v.  Dunn,  which  has 
. , been  recently  reported,  is  not  without 
interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
building  contracts.  A,  we  will  say,  lets  land 
to  B,  to  build  upon,  and  in  the  lease  he  agrees 
to  make  advances  to  the  lessee  for  enabling 
him  to  roof  in  the  messuages  ....  in  such 
sums  and  at  such  times  as  the  said  A shall 
certify  in  writing."  B finds  that  he  owes 
various  accounts.  Among  others,  he  owes  C 
some  money  for  goods  supplied,  and  accordingly 
he  gives  him  the  following  note  .-—“Dear  sir 
please  pay  Mr.  C.  the  amount  of  his  account! 
42L  14s.  6d.,  for  goods  delivered  at  Park,  and 
oblige,  B.  To  Mr.  A.”  When  A receives 
this  note  from  C he  refuses  to  pay  the  account, 
and  0 accordingly  sues  him  for  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  note  constitutes  an  equitable  assign- 
ment of  a part  of  the  advances  which  he  agreed 
to  make  to  B.  But  the  Court  held  that”  this 
note  was  no  more  than  a “mere  civil  note  by 
the  writer,  asking  some  one  else  to  pay  his 
creditor,  and  conferring  no  manner  of  right  ” 
against  A,  not  constituting  an  equitable 
assignment,  since  it  did  not  assign,  in  so 
many  words,  any  fund,  or  any  part  of  a par- 
ticular fund.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
persons  who  take  such  notes  should  be  careful 
to  see  that  they  are  worded  accurately  and 
clearly.  If  a moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
case,  we  should  say,  spend  Gs.  8d.  on  a lawyer, 
who  will  draft  a note  for  the  debtor  to  sign, 
and  then  you  will  have  the  money  you  require 
safely  assigned  to  you. 


and  ends  in  snake-coils,  like  so  many 
of  his  brothers.  The  slab  acquires  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  joins  onto  the 
so-called  Latona  slab.  In  the  garment  of 
Latona  two  deep  indentations  have  long  been 
observed.  Into  these  indentations  the  claw  of 
the  giant  accurately  fits.  Undoubtedly  he  was 
the  opponent  of  Latona. 

™OM  Rome  we  hear  that  an  interesting 
monumental  tomb  has  been  discovered 
on  the  left  of  the  Via  Salara,  a short 
distance  outside  the  gate.  The  top  of  the 
tomb  was  struck  7 ft.  6 in.  below  the  sur- 
face; it  is  a large  circular  monument  117  ft. 
in  diameter  ; and,  judging  from  the  remains  of 
the  decorations,  it  must  have  been  a striking 
object  on  the  roadside.  Fortunately  the  in- 
scription is  preserved  ; it  is  in  beautifully-cut 
letters,  once  filled  in  with  red  colour,  on  a block 
of  white  marble  17  ft.  long  by  3 ft.  6 in.  high 
and  reads  as  follows  : — 

V . M . LVCILIVS  . M . F . SCA  . PAETVS 
TRIE  . MILIT  . PRAEF  . FABR  . PRAEF  . EQVIT 
LVCILIA  . M . F . POLLA  . SOBOR  . 

The  marble  cornice  above  the  inscription  has 
disappeared.  The  tomb  is  faced  with  traver- 
tme  stone,  with  grooved  joints,  like  the  tombs 
°f ,^ecdia  Metella  and  the  Plantii  ; and 
although  a great  portion  of  the  travertine 
cornice  has  been  taken  away  previous  to  the 
tomb  being  buried,  fortunately  enough  remains 
on  either  side  of  the  inscription  to  show  what 
it  was  like.  At  present  only  as  far  as  the  base 
ot  the  inscription  has  been  cleared,  but  the 
proprietor  is  digging,  and  intends  excavating 
the  whole  of  the  tomb. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 

iTl  tni  h Arc^lteots  on  Monday  evening 
last,  the  large  gas-burner,  which  usually  makes 

Trtnoofllf'11!1051-  u5bearable>  was  removed,  and 
“ " Bgl of,tlu: rty-suc  &wan  incandescent  lamps  was 
arranged  round  the  base  of  the  dome.  These 
ampswere  worked  from  the  engines  and  plant 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  from  which  as  a 

Sn  Cn“!  L;nilsa3r  exPects  in  a short 
time  to  be  able  to  distribute  the  electric  cur- 
rent  over  a considerable  area.  The  Goulard- 
Gibbs  system  of  distribution  is  adopted,  and 
two  of  their  secondary  generators  were  placed 
n a cupboard  on  one  of  the  upper  floors  at 
fe®  ,Sf“ut,e'  and  the  wires  thence  taken 
through  the  dome  to  the  lamps,  which  were  sup- 
plied  and  fixed  by  Mr.  Verity,  of  Regent-street, 
ihe  effect  was  very  pleasing,  and  the  difference 
ot  temperature  from  that  which  ordinarily 
prevails  was  most  marked,  but  unfortunately 
just  before  the  meeting  commenced  the  driving- 


TT  is  not  improbable  that  an  attempt  will  be 
-1-  made  to  place  the  whole  of  the  theatres 
and  places  of  public  amusement  in  the  metro- 
polis under  one  jurisdiction.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  intimated  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  that  he  will  not  be  indisposed 
to  relinquish  his  jurisdiction  over  theatres  pro- 
vided  the  Board  will  take  powers  to  include  in 
their  supervision  the  music  halls  and  other 
places  of  entertainment  within  the  metropolitan 
area.  This  appears  to  be  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Metropolitan  Board  has  been 
for  some  time  past  the  inspecting  authority 
with  regard  to  theatres,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
referring  all  matters  of  construction  to  the 
decismn  of  the  Board,  and  it  seems  desirable 
that  the  inspecting  and  licensing  power  should 
be  vested  iu  the  same  authority.  At  the 
present  time  the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  to  enforce  compliance  with  their 
requirements  is  by  summoning  the  offender 
before  a magistrate, — a cumbrous  and  generally 
unsatisfactory  procedure,  which  would  be 
rendered  unnecessary  if  the  licensing  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
proposes  to  retain  the  censorship  of  stage-plays 
out  of  which  his  control  of  theatre  buildings 
has  arisen,  and  the  public  will  probably  not  be 
disposed  to  grudge  him  the  continued  exercise 
of  this  “ little  brief  authority." 


pROM  the  Philologische  Ttrochenschrift  we 
leaf  th&t  at  Akraiphuia,  in  the  district 
of  Ihebes,  a fine  statue  of  Apollo  has  been 
discovered,  which,  according  to  present  report, 
belongs  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  sculpture. 


THE  works  required  to  be  done  to  the  Sir 
Foul  Pindar  Public-house,  1G9,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without,  which  had  been  reported 
to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  as  a 
dangerous  structure  by  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe, 
the  District  Surveyor,  were  reported  to  have 
been  completed  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and 
there  would  appear  to  be  a chance  that  this 
picturesque  building  may  remain  for  some  short 
time  longer. 

WE  commented  before  on  the  injustice  that 
T » would  be  done  to  Mr.  Seddou  if  the 
completion  of  his  remarkable  buildincr  at 
Aberystwith  were  entrusted  to  other  hands 
than  his  own,  as  was  at  one  time  intended. 
\V  e are  glad  to  learn  that  this  matter  has  been 
reconsidered,  and  that  the  Council  of  the 
College  have  graciously  made  up  their  minds 
to  appoint  Mr.  Seddon  architect  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  own  building. 


THE  Pergamene  marbles  have  recently  re- 
A ceived  an  important  addition,  in  the  shape 
of  a slab  with  the  figure  of  a wounded  giant, 
of  very  sensational  appearance.  The  Turks 
seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  value  of  the 
slab,  for  they  made  great  efforts  to  secure  it  for 
the  Constantinople  Museum,— efforts  happily 
frustrated,  though  with  much  difficulty,  by 
Berlin.  The  slab  represents  a giant  falling  to- 
wards the  right,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  face 
distorted  with  pain,  his  hair  wildly  dishevelled. 
Instead  of  fingers  and  toes,  his  feet  and  hands 
end  in  powerful  eagles’  claws,  a new  feature  in 
the  fantastic  composition  of  giant  figures.  He 


AT  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s,  in  New  Bond- 
. street,  is  at  present  to  be  seen  a very 
interesting  collection  of  the  work  of  M. 
Raj on,  the  eminent  etcher.  This  includes  not 
only  a considerable  number  of  his  etchings 
from  well-known  paintings,  but  also  examples 
of  his  work  in  oil  painting  and  crayon,  mostly 
portraiture,  exhibiting  a remarkable  versatility 
of  talent  in  the  handling  of  various  methods 
and  materials. 


'ROM  a local  monthly  magazine,  published 
at  Windsor,  we  learn  that  there  is  pros- 
pect, at  an  early  date,  of  some  much-needed 
sanitary  improvements  being  carried  out  in  one 
or  two  of  the  worst  lanes  of  the  town,  especially 
Bier-lane,  which  is  described  as  “a  dark  blot 
upon  a Royal  borough,  such  as  Windsor." 
Attention  was  drawn  to  the  unsanitary  and 
discreditable  state  of  portions  of  Windsor  in 
the  Builder  a good  many  years  ago,  and  we 
beheve  the  Rev.  A.  Robins,  the  Rector  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Windsor,  has  been  constantly 
agitating  on  the  subject,  and  it  appears  that 
at  last  something  is  to  be  done. 
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T'HE  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Society  for 
1-  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  is  an 
amusing,  though  somewhat  melancholy,  record 
of  childish  and  captious  criticisms  against 
everything  that  everybody  proposes  to  do  to 
any  old  building  anywhere,  intermingled  with 
amusingly  naive  confessions  of  the  lndmerence 
with  which  their  remonstrances  were  received, 
and  the  occasional  pretty  direct  snub  they 
encountered.  What  state  of  things  is  dear  to 
the  mind  of  the  “ Anti-scrapes :)1  is  indicated  in 
a doleful  wail  addressed  to  them  by  a sympa- 
thiser at  Packwood,  Warwickshire,  and  printed 
with  obvious  approval,  in  which  the  writer 
feelingly  laments  the  loss  of  the  old  church, 

“ its  broken  floor,  stained  walls,  old  mural 
tablets  ....  the  pews  grey  with  age,  the 
windows  mended  with  glass  of  every  tint,”  &c. 

It  seems  nearly  incredible  that  any  set  of 
people  should  actually  and  seriously  consider 
ft  a sacrilege  to  build  a new  church  when  the 
old  one  had  come  to  that  state  ; but  that  is  the 
state  of  the  “anti-scrape”  intellect,  appa- 
rently.   

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

Although  Group  III.  of  the  Exhibition  is 
described  in  the  official  catalogue  as  consist- 
ing of  “ Engineering  Construction  and  Archi- 
tecture,” it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  architecture 
is  adequately  represented.  The  real  archi- 
tectural department  is  the  Old  London  which 
Mr.  Birch’s  skill  has  called  into  being,  and 
which  proves  more  attractive  and  charming 
than  ever. 

Lord  Templetown  contributes  (226)  a “ Plan 
and  Model  of  Labourers’  Cottages,”  showing  care- 
ful study  of  a difficult  problem  and  a real  desire 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  hispoorer  brethren. 
These  cottages  have  been  erected  singly,  in 
pairs,  and  in  rows,  upon  his  lordship’s  Irish 
estates,  and  possess  many  noteworthy  features. 
The  ground  plan  comprises  an  entrance-porch, 
a good-sized  living-room,  two  sleeping-rooms,  a 
scullery,  and  outbuildings  for  fuel,  dust,  and  other 
necessary  uses.  The  living-room  is  carried  up  to 
the  roof  ; but  above  the  ground-floor  Bleeping- 
rooms  an  additional  sleeping-loft  is  provided 
open  to  the  upper  part  of  the  living-room  and 
warmed  in  part  by  its  fire.  It  is  evident  that 
this  apartment  would  receive  with  the  warmth 
from  below  much  impure  air,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  one  which  calls  for  Bpecial  means 
of  ventilation,  which  are  not  shown  to  be 
provided.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  airy 
Bleeping-place,  and  with  a little  care  it  could  be 
made  a fresh-airy  one, — that  is,  if  the  labourers 
on  Lord  Templetown’s  estate  are  unlike  all 
other  labourers  and  set  store  by  that  commodity. 
Adjacent  to  the  living-room  fireplace  is  a closet 
contrived  for  drying  the  labourer’s  clothes  when 
he  returns  wet  from  his  work,  the  steam  there- 
from being  taken  off  by  a flue  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  This  would  be  a real 
advantage  not  only  to  the  labourer  but  to  his 
family,  and  shows  a carefulness  as  to  their  wel- 
fare which  calls  for  gratitude.  If,  as  the 
farmer  said  at  the  rent  dinner,  “All  landlords 
’ud  do  as  this  one  do  they  wouldn’t  so  many 
on  ’em  do  as  they  do  do”  ! We  heartily  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  which  this  considerate  landlord 
is  making  in  behalf  of  his  dependents,  and  would 
suggest  that  a second  window  in  the  living-room 
would  make  it  both  more  cheerful  and  more 
wholesome,  and  that  the  assistance  of  a profes- 
sional architect  would,  with  the  same  expendi- 
ture, lead  to  a desirable  improvement  in  the 
somewhat  cold  exterior  aspect  of  these  otherwise 
excellent  dwellings. 

Mr.  Arthur  Baker  exhibits  (291)  what  is 
described  as  “ Model  of  Church,  showing  method 
of  carrying  Central  Tower,”  though  no  model  is 
to  be  seen.  There  is  a series  of  very  interesting 
drawings, — four  plans,  four  perspective  views, 
and  two  small  sections.  The  object  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  a central  tower,  while 
dispensing  with  the  customary  angle  piers, 
which  obstruct  the  view,  and  by  the  undue 
attenuation  to  which  they  are  subjected  on  this 
account  frequently  prove  too  weak  for  their 
burden.  Mr.  Baker’s  plan  consists  in  blocking 
up  with  a solid  wall  one  bay  of  the  nave  arcade 
on  each  side,  and  turning  longitudinal  arches  of 
wide  span  from  these  solid  bays  to  companion 
abutments  afforded  by  the  ‘ chancel  walls.* 


Ibis  is  onlv  carrying  a 1 ttl  • fuit  e , m fact,  ite 
pedient  adopted  by  the  Hirm  s at  Tewkesbury  t 


From  the  haunches  of  such  arches  the  tower 
walls  would  rise.  The  section  suggests  a some- 
what slippery  pose  for  so  heavy  a mass;  but 
criticism  is  disarmed  in  presence  of  the 
fact  that  the  arrangement  advocated  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  inventor  in  his  church 
at  Llanberis  with' complete  success.  A table 
shows  the  relative  obstruction  to  a view  of 
the  pulpit  by  the  new'  and  the  old  method  to 
be  respectively  "02  and  ‘25,  and  that  without 
a central  tower  the  ordinary  church  plan 
obstructs  the  view  to  an  extent  represented  by 
17.  The  designs  by  which  Mr.  Baker  illustrates 
his  proposals  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  the  only 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  his  scheme  is  the 
interruption  of  the  series  of  nave  arches,  which 
cannot,  we  think,  be  pleasing  or  artistically 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Ingress  Bell  shows,  by  a well-executed 
model  in  plaster  (392)  one  pavilion  of  a pro- 
posed military  hospital  for  a hot  climate,  which 
he  has  worked  out  upon  a principal  devised  and 
advocated  by  Major-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
R.E.  The  drawings  of  this  building  are  being 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy* ; but  a general 
plan  is  appended  to  the  model,  and  shows  an 
important  and  elaborate  scheme.  The  point  of 
the  whole  is  the  adoption  of  the  circular  form 
ward,  the  complete  isolation  of  the  accessory 
services,  and  the  defence  of  the  roof  and  en- 
closing walls  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  circular  form  of  hospital  ward  is  growing 
in  public  favour,  and  examples  of  its  use  may 
be  seen  at  Greenwich,  Hampstead,  Burnley, 
Seaforth,  Gravesend,  Antwerp,  and  will  60on  be 
en  evidence  at  Hastings,  where  Messrs.  Keith, 
Young,  & Hall  have,  wo  are  informed,  a hospital 
on  this  system  in  contemplation. 

These  three  exhibits  may  be  said  to  exhaust 
the  list  of  those  which  come  under  the  head  of 
architecture.  Of  building  materials,  — con- 
structive, decorative,  and  otherwise, — there  is 
no  lack.  Concrete  building  is  copiously  repre- 
sented, and  it  is  evident  that  this  form  of  con- 
struction is  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  many 
minds. 

Mr.  G.  H.  T.  Beamish,  A.M.I.C.E.  (238) 
shows  an  improved  method  of  construction  with 
concrete  or  other  blocks,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  vertical  settlement 
without  lateral  derangement.  The  blocks  are 
cast  in  I and  T sections  and  are  arranged  to 
interlock.  There  is  no  longitudinal  bond,  but 
the  resistance  to  cross  strain  is  considerable. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  the  plan  has  been 
tested  in  practice,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why,  with  certain  precautions,  it  should 
not  be  effectual  under  particular  conditions. 

Another  form  of  concrete  construction  for 
ordinary  occasions  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Frank  & 
James  P.  West  (278),  who  construct  thin  slabs 
of  fine  concrete,  which,  when  set  edgewise  on 
the  outer  and  inner  faces  of  the  wall,  and  keyed 
to  its  body,  take  the  place  of  the  movable  wooden 
boarding  used  by  Mr.  Tall  in  his  original  system 
of  concrete  building.  The  slabs  in  question 
are  about  1 ft.  6 in.  long,  1 ft.  high,  and  1J  in. 
thick,  the  inner  one  would  be  roughened  for 
plaster,  or  left  smooth  and  painted.  The  cost 
of  the  slabs  would  be  about  Is.  6d.  per 
square  yard.  The  chief  recommendation  urged 
in  favour  of  concrete  building  is  its  reduced  cost, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  walls  of  1 ft.  2 in. 
and  less  thickness,  the  saving  would  be  at  all 
considerable.  Messrs.  West’s  plan  would  make 
a good  wall,  quite  impervious  to  moisture,  and 
very  durable ; and  as  the  facing  slabs  may  be 
self-coloured  in  various  tints,  the  possibilities  of 
a pleasant  arrangement  of  coloured  surfaces 
might,  in  skilful  hands,  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

The  Croft  Adamant  Co.  (272)  send  speci- 
mens of  enriched  mouldings, friezes,  and  plaques, 
of  good  character  and  design.  Granite  chip- 
pings  are  the  basis  of  the  material,  which  is 
said  to  be  hard  enough  for  paving,  and  yet  may 
be  sawn  and  cut  with  a chisel ; non-absorbent ; 
capable  of  being  made  in  any  size  and  shape ; 
and  cheaper  than  York  paving. 

Homan’s  “ Simplex”  fire-proof  flooring  (277) 
is  a variation  of  the  ordinary  concrete  floor  with 
rolled  joists  imbedded  therein,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  is  the  possibility  of  nailing  the  floor- 
boards directly  upon  the  concrete.  This  would 
certainly  give  a damp-proof  and  firm  flooring,  and 
would  no  doubt  possess  many  advantages  over 
the  common  hollow  and  unsatisfactory  construc- 
tion. The  under  surface  would  be  roughened 
- as  a key  for  the  plaster;  lathing  and  rendering 


would  be  Baved ; and,  from  the  absence  of 
resilience,  the  ceiling  would  be  less  likely  to 
crack  or  fall  than  is  now  unfortunately  the  case. 
Inventors  are,  as  a rule,  not  sufficiently  explicit 
on  the  question  of  cost.  In  thiB  case  it  is  Baid 
to  be  11  about”  the  same  as  the  ordiinary  con- 
struction ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  excess  of 
cost  would,  in  fact,  be  sufficient  to  render  its 
adoption  in  ordinary  cases  impossible. 

The  patent  Mycenian  Marble  Company  (271) 
have  an  attractive  exhibit  of  a sort  of  improved 
scagliola,  in  which  various  marbles  are  imitated 
with  varying  success.  The  prospectus  is  as 
florid  as  the  “ exhibit,”  and  neither  is  in  the  very 
best  taste.  A neat  little  compliment  to  " modern 
architects  ” who  are  said  to  be  “ not  less  artistic 
than  those  of  the  time  of  Pericles”  is  judicious, 
perhaps,  if  not  strictly  true.  Every  virtue  iB 
claimed  for  the  patent  Mycenian  marble.  It 
would  answer  for  music-halls  and  restaurants-, 
and  certainly  has  some  advantages  over  the 
fashionable  wall  tiling  used  for  such  purposes-. 

Of  inventing  Bash-fasteners  there  is  ap- 
parently no  end.  A great  variety  is  here  pre- 
sented for  the  perplexity  of  the  curious  visitor. 
They  are  all  very  good,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  most  perfectly  fulfils  its  object.  Gard- 
ner’s patent,  No.  298,  is  certainly  amongst  the 
best.  The  scientific  burglar,  as  he  walks  the 
show  and  listens  to  the  artless  tales  of  the  in- 
ventors of  these  articles,  must  smile  at  the  con- 
fidence which  they  profess  as  to  the  certainty 
with  which  that  gentleman’s  endeavours  will  in 
future  be  frustrated.  He  is  generally  credited 
with  no  ideas  beyond  the  slipping  of  a knife 
between  the  meeting-rails,  and  if  this  manoeuvre 
can  be  foiled,  the  inventor  is  satisfied  that  his 
victory  is  complete.  With  what  a bland  ex- 
pression of  face  would  the  late  Mr.  Peace  have 
listened  to  these  simple  souls,  and  how  sweetly 
would  he  have  congratulated  them  on  their  suc- 
cessful ingenuity ! 

Various  also  are  the  devices  for  hanging  the 
modern  guillotine  sash  and  for  removing  the 
same  for  cleaning  it  from  the  inside.  Mr. 
John  Carter’s  patent  (290)  balances  the  one 
sash  against  the  other,  and  so  dispenses  with, 
our  old  friend  the  “deal-cased  frames.”  By 
removing  the  inside  bead,  which  is  screwed 
to  the  frame,  the  sash  can  be  removed,  as 
the  inventor  deftly  illustrates  to  all  who  will' 
oblige  him  with  their  attention.  Many  inci- 
dental advantages  are  claimed,  and  if  they  do 
not  all  of  them  strike  an  outsider  so  forcibly  as 
they  appear  to  |strike  the  inventor,  they  are; 
nevertheless,  numerous  enough  to  encourage 
architects  and  builders  to  a trial  of  his  sash. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  have  a tasteful  little 
stall  (276)  showing  the  applicability  of  their 
decorated  enamelled  plates  to  ceilings  and 
walls,  and  very  pretty,  very  cheap,  and  very 


* Some  illustrations  (including  plans)  of  the  proposed 
1 building  were  given  in  the  Builder  for  May  9 last. 


clean  they  are. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  is  that 
of  Mr.  George  Bower,  of  St.  Neots,  who  shows 
a variety  of  metal  articles  (198) , both  useful  and 
ornamental,  treated  by  the  Bower-Barff  process- 
for  preventing  rust,  a treatment  which  has 
proved  entirely  successful  and  ought  to  become 
universal.  The  castings  are  well  designed  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we  woald  observe 
that  a diligent  examination  of  the  various 
prospectuses  which  it  has  been  our  duty  !to 
peruse  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  i& 
an  opening  for  young  gentlemen  of  literary 
talent  and  aspirations  in  the  compilation  of 
these  very  useful  documents.  An  invention 
may  be  recommended  to  notice  or  made 
ridiculous  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  brought 
before  the  public.  The  statement  about  it 
should  be  short  and  clear,— should  not  be  ahead, 
of  the  facts,— and,  above  all  things,  should  not 
“wergeon  the  poetical.”  We  have,  however, 
noticed  that  these  pretty  leaflets  sometimes 
fail  in  almost  every  essential : they  are  diffuse, 
vague,  outrageous  in  the  claims  they  prefer,  and 
sometimes  unintelligible.  A sanitary  building- 
block  is  said  to  “ possess  artistic  features  of  the- 
nicest  exactitude  and  truth,”  that  it  “ combats 
the  ravages  of  the  elements,”  and,  moreover,, 
that  its  durability  is  greater  than  that  of  stone, 
“ having  less  weather-resisting  properties”  . 

Another  glowing  eulogium  awakes  in  the 
reader  slumbering  memories  of  “ English  as  she 
is  spoke,”  claiming  for  a certain  decorative 
material  “ all  the  hygienic  qualities  previously 
referred  to  for  themselves.”  We  abstain  from 
illustrating  this  matter  further,  merely  suggest- 
ing that  a Saturday  Reviewer  migt*  find  in  a 
chance  collection  of  these  little  pamphlets 
matter  for  an  amusing  article.  But,  seriously , 
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the  inventor  who  spends  a hundred  pounds  or  so 
on  a patent,  and  who  is  not  necessarily  as  skilful 
with  his  pen  as  he  is  ingenious  in  contrivance, 
might  do  worse  than  lay  out  a guinea  in  the 
employment  of  a scholar  to  set  down  with  as 
much  modesty  as  cunning  the  real  advantages 
of  the  inventor’s  achievement. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ROTAL  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
DR.  SCHLIEMANN. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  decease  was  announced  of  M.  Theodore 
Ballu,  of  Paris,  Hon.  Corresponding  Member. 
M.  Ballu.  was  one  of  the  eight  Architect 
Academicians,  and  won  the  Grande  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1840.  He  was  known  to  have  restored 
several  Mediaeval  churches,  but  would  be  best 
remembered  as  the  architect  of  the  Trinite 
in  the  Place  de  Chaussee  d’Antin,  and  as  joint 
architect  with  M.  Deperthes  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  Paris. 

Several  donations  of  books,  together  with 
money  donations,  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced. 

Professor  Kerr  submitted  a proposal  for  con- 
ducting the  higher  operations  of  the  Institute 
by  means  of  four  standing  committees,  taking 
charge  respectively  of  four  departments, — of 
Art,  Science,  Literature,  and  Practice, — and 
asked  the  Council  to  appoint  a special  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  question  during  the 
recess.  He  6aid, — In  the  stately  language  of 
our  Charter  of  Incorporation,  there  is  assigned 
to  us  as  a primary  duty  “ the  advancement  of 
civil  architecture ” as  “an  art  esteemed  and 
encouraged  in  all  enlightened  nations " : every- 
thing short  of  this  supreme  purpose  is  but  the 
inconsiderable  commonplace  of  daily  mainten- 
ance, the  narrow  things  of  the  house.  I submit 
that  we  are  chargeable  with  having  forgotten 
this  duty.  True  to  an  instinctive  feeling,  the 
profession,  both  within  and  without,  has  of  late 
years  manifested  a certain  uneasiness  in  conse- 
quence. Hostile  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
tell  us,  if  with  sarcasm,  not  without  sincerity, 
that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  degenerate 
into  a trade  union.  This,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
had  sufficient  spirit  to  deny ; but  certainly  it 
has  to  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  at  this 
moment  contemplating,  under  pressure,  mate- 
rial reforms  in  our  constitution.  The  recom- 
mendation I beg  leave  to  offer  is  in  direct 
harmony  with  this  accepted  movement.  I 
presume  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  enough 
to  introduce,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  a more  liberal  or  more  popular 
administration  for  our  corporate  service;  but 
that  we  ought  to  seek  to  discover  also  some 
broader  basis  for  our  organisation  at  large, 
whereby  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  those 
public  functions  which  attach  to  the  imposing 
name  we  bear,  and  to  the  glorious  traditions  of 
historical  art  and  science  which  we  therefore 
represent  in  this  great  nation  and  this  great 
age.  The  academical  work  of  the  Institute  to 
which  I refer  may  be  classified,  of  course,  in 
various  ways  ; but  I think  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient forms  of  departmental  division  may  be 
this : — (1)  Architectural  Art,  the  province  of 
Taste;  (2)  Architectural  Science,  the  natural 
philosophy  of  Building  ; (3)  Architectural 

Literature,  past  and  present;  and  (4)  that 
miscellaneous  field  of  private  business  which 
is  commonly  designated  by  the  phrase,  Archi- 
tectural Practice.  My  proposal  goes  far  enough 
if  it  goes  no  farther  than  this, — that  these  four 
departments  of  the  higher  work  of  a Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  should  be  carried 
on  systematically  by  means  of  special  machinery. 
For  the  sake  of  a little  more  completeness,  but 
without  going  into  detail,  I will  suppose  that 
the  Department  of  Art  might  accommodate 
archaeology  also ; that  the  Department  of  Science 
would  be  concerned  not  with  construction 
only,  but  with  all  scientific  problems  which 
affect  building  operations  ; that  the  Department 
of  Literature  might  deal  with  the  Library,  and 
perhaps  conduct  with  advantage  a certain  por- 
tion of  our  foreign  intercourse ; and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Practice  would  not  exclude  the  im- 
portant and  somewhat  neglected  province  of 
professional  etiquette  and  esprit  de  corps.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  matter  for  debate  if  I were  to 
rely  upon  the  principle  in  the  abstract,  that  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  dealing  with  such  great 


public  aims  as  I have  indicated  is  to  enlist  the 
energies  of  the  many  rather  than  the  few ; bub 
I may  at  any  rate  claim  special  consideration  for 
such  a policy  in  our  own  case,  when  I ask  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  everyday  exercise  of  our 
profession  we  are  all  bo  habitually  engaged  in  the 
transactions  of  important  affairs  that  no  class 
amongst  us,  and,  indeed,  no  individual,  can  be 
supposed  incompetent  to  participate  in  the 
public  service  of  the  guild.  For,  indeed,  there 
is  no  other  profession  whose  practitioners,  as  I 
have  often  ventured  to  say,  so  efficiently  com- 
bine the  qualifications,  — sometimes  anta- 
gonistic in  their  essence,  — which  spring 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  graceful  accom- 
plishments of  art,  the  severe  logic  of  science, 
and  the  worldly  wisdom  of  business.  Per- 
mit me  to  suggest  further,  if  only 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  my  own  experience 
within  these  walls,  that  it  is  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  members  that  I would  entrust 
the  cause  of  progress,  and  not  to  those  alone  in 
whose  riper  years  repose  has  taken  the  place  of 
enterprise.  I beg  leave  to  suggest,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  appoint,  through 
the  Council,  on  a comprehensive  and  representa- 
tive basis,  a special  committee  of  inquiry,  to 
consider  during  the  coming  recess  the  general 
question  of  the  organisation  of  the  Institute  for 
its  higher  work  in  what  our  charter  calls  the 
Advancement  of  Architecture.  Personally  I am 
of  opinion  that  the  best  organisation  may  be 
found  in  the  judicious  employment  of  depart- 
mental committees  for  art,  science,  literature, 
and  practice  respectively,  each  having  its  own 
honorary  officers  and  its  own  departmental 
action,  and  each  being  under  the  necessity 
therefore  of  accounting  for  its  stewardship. 
Whether  such  an  organisation  should  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  simple  principles  of  the 
existing  by-laws,  or  upon  any  improved  system 
to  be  introduced  into  the  proposed  supple- 
mentary charter,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
inquire.  Neither  is  it  worth  while  at  present 
to  discuss  the  scheme  of  departmental  classifi- 
cation which  I have  tentatively  suggested. 
Nor  would  it,  indeed,  be  desirable  to  lay  down 
beforehand  any  precise  line  of  investigation. 
All  I propose  is  that  the  investigation  should 
be  entered  upon ; and  I am  bold  enough  to 
believe  that  the  conclusions  which  would  be 
arrived  at,  applying  directly,  as  they  necessarily 
would,  to  the  question  how  to  exercise  the  more 
elevated  functions  of  a national  architectural 
guild  with  dignity  and  efficiency,  might  at  the 
present  moment  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
enable  the  Institute  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  profession  and  of  the  public. 

The  President  promised  that  this  should  have 
the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

The  President  then  rose  to  present  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  F.S.A., 
Hon.  Corresponding  Member,  who  attended  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  it.  The  President 
said  : — Dr.  Schliemann,  the  medal  which  I am 
to  have  the  honour  of  presenting  to  you  this 
evening  is  the  highest  distinction  in  the  power 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
bestow.  It  is  given  by  our  Patron,  the  Queen, 
but  her  Majesty  entrusts  to  us  the  task,  some- 
times a very  difficult  one,  of  deciding,  subject 
to  the  Queen’s  final  approval,  on  the  man  most 
worthy  to  receive  it.  I say  that  it  is  sometimes 
a difficult  task,  not  from  paucity  of  men,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  because  this  Institute, 
having  always  taken,  as  I think  wisely,  a 
catholic  view  of  its  responsibility,  has  included 
within  its  scope  of  vision  not  only  architects, 
archaeologists,  and  men  of  science  at  home,  of 
whom  there  is  no  lack,  but  has  also  looked 
widely  abroad,  and  invited  to  share  with  their 
brethren  here  of  like  pursuits  with  themselves 
the  noblest  and  best  amongst  the  learned  men 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  the  roll  of 
Gold  Medallists  will  be  found  the  honoured 
names  of  men  of  Italy,  of  France,  and  of 
Germany,  — great  architects,  learned  writers, 
and  archgeologists  ; and  this  Institute  is  proud 
to  associate  with  that  of  the  great  Assyrian 
explorer,  Austen  Henry  Layard,  the  now  world- 
renowned  name  of  Henry  Schliemann.  In  you, 
sir,  this  Institute  recognises  not  only  the  in- 
domitable explorer,  but  the  earnest  student  of 
the  arts  of  past  ages, — one  whose  youthful 
imagination,  having  been  fired  by  the  grand 
story  of  the  great  poet  of  antiquity,  has 
shown  so  powerfully  that  noble  enthusiasm 
which  “ scorns  delight  and  lives  laborious 
days,”  that  dogged  pertinacity  so  delightful  to 
all  true  Englishmen,  which,  having  once  fixed 
the  mind  on  the  performance  of  an  arduous 


task,  never  wearies  UHtil  it  has  been  finally 
accomplished.  Few  things  that  I have  read  of 
late  years  have  interested  me  more  keenly  than 
the  simple  tale  of  early  struggles  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties  which  you,  sir, 
have  given  so  freely  to  the  world ; a history  of 
obstacles  met  only  to  be  vanquished, — of  deter- 
mination to  learn,  under  all  circumstances, 
however  disadvantageous,  everything  that  could 
aid  you  in  attaining  what  you  have  made  the 
object  of  your  life,  the  solution  of  the  long- 
vexed  question  as  to  the  existence  and  position 
of  ancient  Troy.  It  is  a story  such  as  in  these 
days  of  luxury  and  self -indulgence  deserves,  for 
the  admonition  of  our  youth,  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold, — one  that  would  teach  them,  if 
anything  would,  that  success,  to  be  real,  must 
be  the  product  of  resolute  hard  work,  and  that 
nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labour.  That 
indefatigable  industry  such  as  yours,  employed 
in  the  pursuit  of  commercial  enterprise,  should 
result  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  no  un- 
common thing  ; but  that  that  wealth,  so  labo- 
riously and  honourably  obtained,  should  without 
stint  be  freely  expended  on  the  realisation  of 
the  early  aspirations  of  enthusiastic  youth  is  a 
very  rare  and  noble  thing,  and  a most  valuable 
lesson  to  all  who  are  wise  enough  to  ponder, 
or  have  the  generosity  to  practise  it.  I will 
not  venture  to  detain  you,  sir,  or  this  meet- 
ing, by  speaking  in  detail  of  the  great  work 
you  have  been  able  to  accomplish  towards 
settling  the  controversy  to  which  I have 
already  alluded,  which  has  so  long  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  many  learned  men  like 
yourself  Homeric  enthusiasts ; a controversy 
resulting  in  conflicts  almost  as  dire  as  those  we 
read  of  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  of 
old.  Your  labours  in  this  direction,  and  in  the 
discovery  of  the  Homeric  tombs  at  Mycenaa, 
with  the  wealth  of  gold  and  bronze  ornaments 
which  were  then  brought  to  light,  and  your 
exploration  of  the  remains  of  the  Treasury  of 
Orchomenos,  have  added  a new  chapter  to  the 
artistic  history  of  Greece,  the  full  value  of 
which  has  perhaps  not  even  yet  been  realised 
by  archmologists,  but  the  importance  of  which 
can  hardly  be  over-rated.  Of  your  labours  at 
Tiryns,  and  the  discovery,  within  the  circuit  of 
its  well-known  and  long-celebrated  Cyclopean 
walls,  of  the  pre-historic  palace,  possibly  older 
than  anything  at  Mycenae  or  Troy,  but  still 
retaining  its  wall-paintings  and  decoration,  we 
know  enough  to  make  us  look  forward  with 
lively  interest  to  the  publication  of  your  forth- 
coming work,  which  we  cannot  but  believe  will 
add  to  the  fame  you  have  already  acquired,  as 
one  of  the  most  liberal,  undaunted,  and  success- 
ful labourers  in  the  investigation  of  the  un- 
revealed  history  of  the  past  which  this  century 
has  produced.  Sir,  I congratulate  you  very 
truly  and  heartily  ©n  the  success  you  have 
attained,  and  with  all  humility,  and  yet  with 
pride,  rejoice  to  be  the  medium  of  presenting 
you  with  this  medal,  the  well-earned  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  distinction  you  have  so 
honourably  acquired  by  your  disinterested 
labours.  (The  President’s  remarks  were  received 
with  much  applause.) 

Dr.  Schliemann,  in  reply,  said : — Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  gentlemen,  I receive  with  profound 
gratitude  the  Royal  Gold  Medal,  and  am  ex- 
ceedingly proud  of  it ; the  more  so  as  it  is  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  because  this  most  distinguished 
body  more  than  eight  years  ago  elected  me  a 
Corresponding  Member.  I feared  at  the  time 
that  this  high  distinction  was  quite  undeserved, 
but  nevertheless  I felt  very  much  flattered  by 
it,  and  have  done  ever  since  everything  in  my 
power  to  show  myself  worthy  of  the  office.  Not 
being  able  to  accomplish  this  by  new  inventions 
in  modern  architecture,  which  British  genius 
has  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection 
and  excellence,  I thought  I could  not  do  better 
than  to  use  my  pickaxe  and  my  spade  to  make 
some  new  discoveries  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Homeric  age,  and  to  solve  the  architectural 
problems  which  had  puzzled  the  wisest  archi- 
tects of  all  ages.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  the 
prehistoric  architecture  was  very  deficient,  our 
sole  informant  being  Homer,  whose  Bcanty  in- 
formation regarding  the  construction  and  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  Heroic  palace,  was 
open  to  question.  But  I venture  to  hope  that 
my  discoveries  and  excavations  of  the  great 
prehistoric  palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Tiryns,  the  galleries  in  the  walls  with  their 
eleven  large  ogee-like  chambers,  and  the  three 
chambers  we  have  lately  discovered  in  the 
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towers,  will  contribute  greatly  to  explain  to  us  the 
'Homeric  description.  Mr.  President  and  gentle- 
men, I beg  you  once  more  to  receive  the  ex- 
pression of  my  profound  gratitude.  (Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and 
•continued  applause.) 

The  President  then  presented  the  various 
prizes  to  the  students  and  others  who  had  won 
them. 

The  Pugin  Travelling  Student,  Mr.  William 
Henry  Bidlake,  B.A,  receives  his  "Medal, 
together  with  the  sum  of  50 1.,  at  the  completion 
of  his  tour,  and  only  after  depositing  his 
sketches,  &c.,  made  during  the  tour.  A 
similar  rule  applies  to  the  holder  of  the  Godwin 
Bursary,  Mr.  Bradshaw  Gass,  Associate. 

Two  medals  of  merit,  in  connexion  with  the 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship,  were  awarded, 
the  recipients  being  Mr.  Herbert  Osborn  Cres- 
'well  and  Mr.  Thomas  Maclaren. 

The  Soane  Medallion,  with  50Z.,  to  be  after- 
wards paid  under  the  usual  conditions,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Arnold  Bidlake  Mitchell.  In 
presenting  the  medal  the  President  said  that 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been  of  the 
most  creditable  kind,  being  a design  for  the 
best  description  of  municipal  mansion.  The 
plan  was  a most  excellent  one.  There  had  been 
a good  deal  of  heresy  lately  as  to  the  desirability 
of  one  man  designing  the  plan  and  another  the 
elevation  of  a building,  but  unless  a man,  when 
•designing  his  plan,  could  see  the  elevation  he 
•was  going  to  produce  by  the  combination  of  his 
arrangements,  he  was  only  half  an  architect. 

In  the  competition  for  the  Soane  medallion 
two  medals  of  merit  were  awarded,  the  first  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Arthur  Cox,  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  John  Thomson. 

The  Tite  prize  of  30Z.  and  a certificate  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Archibald  Campbell. 

The  Institute  silver  medal  with  ten  guineas, 
for  measured  drawings,  was  taken  by  Mr-.  Ernest 
Albert  Coxhead.  It  is  usual  only  to'  present 
two  medals  in  this  competition,  but  such  excel- 
lent drawings  had  been  submitted  that  the 
■Council  had  decided  on  this  occasion  to  present 
four  medals  and  one  certificate  of  honour.  To 
Mr.  James  Cromar  Watt  a medal  of  merit  and 
ten  guineas  were  therefore  awarded,  while  Mr. 
John  Holmes  Greaves  and  Mr.  Arthur  George 
Adams  took  medals  of  merit,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Locke  Worthington  a certificate  of  honour. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  then  formally  asked  the 
acceptance  by  the  Institute  of  a portrait  of 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  painted  by  Mr.  Frank  Holl. 
Mr.  Jones,  he  said,  was  one  of  their  oldest  as 
well  as  most  honoured  members,  and  was,  he 
believed,  one  of  the  original  few  who  really 
founded  the  Institute.  He  went  abroad  in  1841, 
-accompanied  by  men  of  his  own  age,  and  whose 
•names,  like  his  own,  had  since  become  famous. 
His  early  career  was  a successful  one,  one  of 
his  first  known  efforts  gaining  the  competition 
tor  the  Town-hall  and  Law  Courts  at  Cardiff 
followed  by  a great  many  works  of  varied 
-character.*  In  1804  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed 
to  the  honourable  office  of  Architect  to  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  which 
•office  he  had  served  with  distinction  and  credit 
leaving  his  mark  on  several  very  important 
beddings.  The  present  handsome  roof  of  the 
■Guildhall  was  due  to  Mr.  Jones,  replacing  a flat 
and  unornamental  ceiling  by  a work  of  great 
merit.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  new 
library  at  Guildhall.  Mr.  Horace  Jones  would 
also  bo  known  to  posterity  by  the  long  line  of 
mair^etI’,whlch  were  thor°ughly  well  conceived, 
»nd  had  become  models  for  markets  all  over  the 
worid.  One  of  his  most  recent  works  was  the 
great  Council  Chamber  of  the  City  of  London 
which  was  of  very  distinguished  merit.  Mr 
Barry  also  touched  upon  Mr.  Jones’s  large  and 
successful  experience  of  compensation  and 
valuation  cases,  and  his  connexion  with  the 
acquisition  of  Epping  Forum.  Thu  number  of 
anesrnbers  to  the  portrait  fund  was  134  ■ the 
•-i»t  was  still  open,  and  wonld  afford  the  oppor- 
.urnty  for  making  a more  tangible  present  to 
-Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Barry  added  that  Mr.  Holl  had 

I™H??  ha  ;nterest  “ the  work  of  the 
Institute  and  he  wonld  ask  them  to  enrol 
■ .hatgentleman  amongst  their  Hon.  Associates. 

me  president,  m accepting  the  portrait 
■referred  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Hay  ter  Lewis’ 
^r.  Horace  Jones,  and  he  wore  the  only  sure 
mvcraof  a party  of  friends  who,  forty  years  ago, 

Office,  corn,,  ,1  Pioc^ffly  id  S,  Jiti'.-S,'"  1 


trudged  across  the  Campagna,  and  studied  to- 
gether the  great  works  of  Borne.  The  portrait 
did  not  exactly  portray  the  young  figure  which  he 
remembered  then,  but  it  gave  the  same  face, 
though  with  the  body  of  the  substantial  City 
magnate,  which  had  accompanied  him  through 
life  as  his  very  good  friend. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  A.K.A.,  next  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Holl,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  responded  to  by  the  recipient. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Bickman,  F.S.A.,  Associate, 
then  read  a paper  entitled  “ Professional 
Lessons  from  a Boulder : a Plea  for  Geology 
as  Part  of  an  Architect’s  Education,”  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — The 
author  described  a particular  boulder  on  the 
beach  of  Cardigan  Bay,  near  the  old  Castle 
of  Criccieth.  This  boulder,  besides  having  been 
split,  had  been  roughly  shaped  by  Nature,  had 
been  weathered,  coloured  by  the  salt  and 
spray,  the  lichen,  the  moss,  and  the  sea-birds. 
It  was  there  to  tell  many  things  ; for  all  form 
and  all  colour,  too,  were  history,  if  we  would 
but  read  it.  Should  it  be  said  that  the  mere 
outline  of  a stone  could  but  give  results, 
whilst  the  outline  of  a building  reveals  a pur- 
pose, the  objector  might  be  reminded  of  the 
form  of  every  shell  found  in  stone  as  adapted 
to  the  continuation  of  the  species  of  animal 
once  inhabiting  that  shell.  The  series  of  out- 
lines, all  to  scale,  parallel  to  the  hinge-joint  of 
a bivalve  mollusc,  and  not  less  the  continuous 
lines  radiating  from  the  hinge,  the  same  in 
infancy  and  through  later  stages  of  growth, 
every  one  of  them  was  the  development  of  the 
meaning  of  the  form,  like  the  delicate  mould- 
ings of  a mullion  curving  through  tracery. 
Let  any  architect  study  for  awhile  the  serried 
outline  of  such  a shell,  with  every  change 
of  form  and  size  in  its  life’s  history  marked 
in  the  clearest  manner,  and  he  would 
learn  a lesson  in  the  adaptability  of  curves  and 
shapes  which  would  bring  him  back  to  the 
design  proper  for  his  mouldings,  should  he  ever 
have  been  tempted  to  go  astray.  So,  again, 
should  he  compare  the  devolution  of  allied 
genera,  in  the  matter  of  form,  according  to 
climate  and  life  environment,  he  will  come 
back,  not  uninstructed,  to  the  use  of  his  timber, 
brick,  sandstone,  limestone,  marble,  iron  or 
granite,  but  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  picked 
up  ideas  which  it  will  be  his  business  to  turn  to 
good  account.  By  studying  the  forms  of  ortho- 
ceras,  ammonites,  and  such  newer  births  of 
geological  time  as  the  nautilus ; by  taking  note 
of  their  mode  of  growing  straight  or  curved, 
or  in  coil,  open,  close,  or  involved,  the  outward 
form  always  corresponding  with  the  position  of 
the  internal  air-channel,  the  early  year’s  growth 
of  the  individual  still  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  per- 
fect and  full-grown  volute,  the  mod©  shown  in 
which  the  internal  coil  bursts  into  the  wide  outer 
rim,  the  last  formed  aperture  appearing  in  the 
natural  termination  of  the  antecedent  convolu- 
tions, the  professional  aspirant  would  comeback 
to  his  task  of  designing  any  curved  architectural 
form  with  his  eye  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  out- 
lines fall  of  meaning  for  him,  and  would  not 
dare  draw  for  the  purpose  of  execution  in  stone, 
in  wood,  or  in  plaster  any  unmeaning  shape. 
Let  the  architect  contrast  the  elements  of 
form  to.  bo  seen  in  the  bivalve  shell  and  its 
hinge  with  those  exemplified  in  the  univalve  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  those  to  be  found  in  the 
multicellular  shell  on  the  other,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  recognise  distinctions  of  principle  as 
great  as  can  be  traced  in  Classic  architecture 
of  the  most  trabeated  style,  or  in  Gothic,  the 
most  arcuated.  Nature’s  mode  of  working, 
said  Mr.  Bickman,  was  not  like  the  plasterer’s 
zinc  mould  horsed  upon  a straight-edge.  The 
mould  which  shaped  the  shells  was  the  soft 
pulp  of  the  living  animal  in  its  perfect  state, 
and  repeated  ever  with  more  and  more  signi- 
ficance, and  with  a set  of  different  sections,  but 
all  fitting  the  mould.  And  from  such  studies 
of  nature  the  architectural  instinct  would  come 
back  to  the  examination  of  an  antique  building 
and  would  penetrate  the  purpose  of  the  de- 
signer. That  purpose  would  be  divined  from  the 
privacy  of  the  dwelling,  the  indispensableness 
of  the  castle’s  iuviolability,  the  worship  cele- 
brated in  the  church.  The  problem  would  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  proved  political  con- 
dition of  the  country,  the  cleanliness  or  filthy 
habits  of  the  population,  the  current  modes  of 
offence  and  defence,  the  depth  of  the  people’s 
devotion.  All  these  helped  to  clear  up  the  arti- 
ficer’s aims.  The  history  of  a country  was  more 
to  us  than  dates  and  names,  and  so  the  metamor- 
phosis of  an  orthoceras  into  a nautilus  conveyed 


to  the  mind  ideas  far  greater  than  those  of  mere 
changes  in  stratification.  To  an  architect  the 
study  of  these  changes  revealed  the  growth  of 
motive  and  the  history  of  form.  Such  re- 
searches made  him  an  engraver  of  the  annals 
of  his  race.  By  seizing  on  the  clues  thus 
furnished  by  Nature  the  course  of  architectural 
style  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  political 
and  race  history,  and  architectonic  forms  would 
tell  of  the  religion  which  bad  influenced  the 
lives  of  the  profession  and  its  clients.  Progress 
or  retrogression  in  our  buildings  would  be  the 
test  of  the  education  of  the  time.  Whereas 
stones  were  mostly  shaped  by  forces  which  it  is 
the  architect’s  business  to  control,  the  history  of 
a boulder  might  help  architects,  not  only  in 
the  criticism  of  old  buildings,  but  of  their  own 
works  also,  and  so  help  in  the  formation  of  a 
really  original  style.  The  essayist  urged  that 
natural  sciences,  and  especially  geology,  might 
fill  the  place  for  an  architectural  curriculum  of 
the  study  of  a dead  language.  Geology  and 
language  were  each  to  be  valued  as  a phase  in 
the  deliniation  of  thought,  of  purpose,  and  of 
mind, — language  for  the  man  of  the  day,  geology 
for  the  architect,  whose  works  were  to  tell  to 
later  eyes  their  own  stone  history. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  I’ Anson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bickman.  To  the  geologist  whose  mind  was 
full  of  his  subject,  every  stone  was  fraught  with 
a wonderful  history,  and  the  lecturer  had 
applied  some  of  the  lessons  he  had  learned  to 
the  science  of  architecture.  He  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  one  piece  of  architecture  which 
illustrated  the  history  of  past  times,  viz.,  the 
Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli.  Those  who  saw 
its  stately  columns  could  read  the  history  of 
the  extraordinary  geological  and  volcanic 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. These  columns  had  evidently  been 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  below  the  sea,  as  the  Bhella 
were  embedded  iu  them.  The  stones  had  been 
raised  and  sunk  several  times,  and  a history  of 
these  changes  would  be  found  in  Sir  Charles 
Lyell’s  works. 

Professor  T.  Boger  Smith,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  drew  attention  to  the  literary 
quality  of  the  paper,  which  had  struck  him  as 
being  of  a very  high  order.  He  had  had  th« 
opportunity  of  reading  the  paper  and  of  trying 
its  methods,  and  he  would  like  to  recommend  to 
those  who  sometimes  attempted  to  analyse 
ancient  or  modern  buildings,  some  of  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  as  to  the 
questions  to  put  to  a building  with  the  view  of 
getting  snch  answers  as  might  reveal  a little 
of  the  mind  of  the  designer  and  the  skill  of  the 
constructor.  He  had  lately  tried  some  of  these 
upon  a famous  London  building,  with  results 
which,  if  there  were  time,  he  would  put  before 
the  Institute.  At  that  late  hour,  however,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  President  said  that  the  paper  had 
reminded  him  of  the  old  story  of  “ Eyes,  and 
no  eyes.”  Mr.  Rickman  was  clearly  one  of 
those  who  made  use  of  his  eyes,  and,  while 
wandering  on  the  shore  in  search  of  health, 
found  “Sermons  in  stones,  and,” — no  doubt, — 
“good  in  everything.”  He  concluded  by 
quoting  an  eloquent  passage  on  stones,  from 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  works. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  was  cordially 
received. 

Mr.  Rickman  replied,  and  referred  to  the 
pleasux*e  he  had  experienced  in  studying 
boulders  since  his  first  introduction  to  one  by 
Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  front  of  the  hotel  at 
Keswick. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  tho 
following  members  : — 

As  Felloivs. — Mr.  William  Salway,  Associate, 
of  Melbourne ; Mr.  Horace  Cheston,  Associate, 
of  Great  Winchester-street;  Mr.  Keith  Downes 
Young,  Associate,  of  Southampton  - street, 
Bloomsbury;  Mr.  Samuel  Flint  Clarkson,  Asso- 
ciate, of  Great  Ormond-street;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Musgrave,  Associate,  of  Hull. 

As  Associates. — Mr.  James  Ledingham,  of 
Bradford;  Mr.  Edgar  Wood,  of  Middleton, 
Manchester;  Mr.  Norman  Spencer,  of  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire;  Mr.  Paul  Ogden,  of  Manchester; 
Mr.  Harry  Anderson  Paley,  of  Lancaster ; Mr. 
George  Benson,  of  York ; Mr.  George  Penrose 
Kennedy  Young,  of  Perth ; Mr.  Archibald 
Taylor  Ellison,  of  Queen  Victoria-street ; Mr. 
Robert  William  England,  of  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand ; Mr.  Samuel  Perkins  Pick,  of  Leicester ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Yates,  of  John-Btreet, 
Bedford-row;  Mr.  John  Eagleeham,  of  Ayr; 
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Mr.  Henry  Berney,  of  Croydon  ; Mr.  Norman 
> Clayton  Hadlow  Nisbett,  of  Euston -square ; 
C Mr.  John  Watt,  of  Upper  Norwood  ; Mr.  Alfred 
l Arthur  Cox,  of  Queen’s  Gate,  S.TV.  j and  Mr. 
r:  William  Edward  Willink,  M.A.,  Cantab.,  of 
fi  Liverpool.* 


THE  CONGRESS  OP  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 

!W hen  these  lines  appear,  the  Congress  of 
French  Architects  will  have  completed  its  thir- 
teenth session,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Questel,  member  of  the  Institute.  We  are 
obliged  to  defer  to  the  next  number  the  account 
i of  the  main  portion  of  the  proceedings,  and 
I confine  ourselves  now  to  noting  briefly  the  work 
; accomplished  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
•I  week. 

It  was  on  Monday,  the  8th,  that  the  Congress 
’ held  its  first  sitting  in  the  Hemicycle  des  Beaux 
Arts.  This  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  elec- 
i tion  of  the  council  and  of  the  committees 
j entrusted  with  the  examination  of  certain 
questions  of  professional  interest : public  com- 
petitions, the  code  of  professional  charges, 
artistic  copyright,  responsibility  in  relation  to 
j public  works,  road  construction,  and  sanitation 
j were  the  subjects  of  these  reports,  to  which 
I wo  shall  return.  After  this  preliminary  busi- 
ness, M.  Hardy  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ The  Architecture  of  the  Salon  of  1885,”  a 
I subject  which  we  need  not  follow  up  here,  as  it 
| was  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  Builder  a 

l few  weeks  back.  The  same  day  the  Congress 
betook  itself  to  20,  Rue  Bergere,  to  the 
j “ Imprimerie  Centralo  des  Chemins  de  Fer,” 
founded,  in  1849,  by  M.  Napoleon  Chaix,  and 
j the  working  of  which  occupies  the  hdtel  built 
j by  the  fermier-general,  Lenormand  de  Mezi&res, 
under  Madame  de  Pompadour.  These  well- 
organised  printing-works  employ  700  persons, 
and  fifty  printing  and  lithographic  machines, 
among  them  a special  press  for  the  printing 
of  posters,  the  largest  which  exists  in  France. 
To  the  printing-house  is  annexed  a pro- 
fessional school  for  the  instruction  of  ap- 
prentices who  are  afterwards  to  become  workers 
in  the  establishment. 

The  next  day  the  Congress  was  invited  to 
visit  the  archaeological  excavations  in  the 
Louvre,  undertaken  beneath  the  Salle  des 
Caryatides,  that  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  and 
that  of  the  Melpomene.  It  is  to  the  late  M. 
Lefuel  that  we  must  credit  the  initiation  of  that 
interesting  piece  of  work,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, interrupted  at  his  death,  but  has  been 
continued  for  the  last  three  years  under  the 
able  direction  of  his  successor,  M.  Guillaume. 
It  forms  a kind  of  completion  to  the  excava- 
tions undertaken  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris 
in  1866,  and  which  allowed  of  the  indication, 
by  means  of  a line  drawn  on  the  ground  surface 
of  the  Cour  du  Louvre,  of  the  perimeter  of 
the  ancient  substructures.  Thus,  one  can  now 
follow  in  their  successive  stages  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  parts  constructed  by  Philippe 
Auguste,  St.  Louis,  and  Charles  V. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  any  account 
in  detail  of  this  long  subterranean  peregrina- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  M.  Guillaume  suc- 
cessively showed  the  old  walls  and  glacis  where 
the  Jardin  d’ Infantes  now  extends  and  which 
the  river  water  formerly  washed ; the  columns, 
with  their  fine  lines,  discovered  in  the  altera- 
tions of  the  surface  ; the  portions  of  the  vault 
ornamented  with  grotesque  heads ; a vast 
piscina  excavated  not  far  from  the  sewer 
leading  to  the  Seine,  where  one  may  still  see  a 
figure  of  a warrior  curiously  carved  in  stone ; 
and,  lastly,  the  fragments  of  paving,  in  terra- 
cotta, of  the  XVth  century,  with  ornaments 
and  figures  identical  with  those  which  were 
found,  in  1876,  in  the  Hdtel  de  Jean  sans  Peur. 

We  cannot  now  reproduce  the  lecture  given, 
as  a sequel  to  that  excursion,  by  M.  Ledrain, 
custodian  of  the  Assyrian  Antiquities  at  the 
Louvre.  The  subject  was  “ Les  Monuments 
Sumeriens  et  les  Rois  Architectes  de  la  primitive 
Chaldee,”  especially  Goudea,  of  whom  there 
are  seven  statues  in  the  Louvre.  These  statues 
which,  according  to  the  inscriptions  translated 
by  M.  Ledrain,  date  from  3,900  years  B.C.,  are 
of  high  interest  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
architecture,  for  one  can  Bee,  very  -well  en- 
graved, the  plan  of  a palace  which  is  almost 
identical  with  some  actual  designs,  and  one  of 


which  bears  a scale,  the  dimensions  of  which 
approach  extraordinarily  near  to  our  metric 
linear  measures.  With  much  learning  and 
spirit,  the  lecturer  revived  before  our  eyes  the 
constructions  built  by  Tel-lo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  remains  discovered  by  M. 
de  Sarzec,  French  Consul  at  Bassorah. 

Two  other  lectures  terminated  the  second 
day ; one  of  M.  Marcel  Desliniiires  on  “ Cera- 
mique,”  the  other  by  M.  Coquet,  architect,  of 
Lyons,  who  led  his  hearers  through  the  Moorish 
archaeology  of  Spain. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Congress  met  at 
La  Villette,  to  visit  the  abattoirs  constructed  in 
1865-67,  by  the  late  M.  Baltard,  whose  work 
was  worthily  completed  by  M.  Janvier,  who 
himself  died  in  1S79.  The  abattoir's  at  La  Villette, 
which  have  replaced  the  analogous  establish- 
ments scattered  throughout  Paris,  cover  an 
irregular  surface  of  nearly  fifty  acres,  and  the 
buildings  cover  about  58,000  square  metres. 
The  general  aspect  is  rather  imposing.  The 
facade  towards  the  Rue  de  Flandres  shows  a 
grille  about  20  metres  interrupted  by  pilasters 
intended  for  allegorical  groups.  From  the 
principal  front  six  large  avenues  radiate,  inter- 
cepted by  smaller  cross  ones.  All  the  buildings 
have  Cronij  stone  dressings  with  filling  of 
rough-dressed  masonry  or  of  brickwork.  The 
partition-walls  are  in  hard  brick  covered  with 
Portland  cement.  The  floors  are  of  iron,  covered 
with  plaster  and  bitumen,  the  roof  entirely  of 
tiles. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
abattoirs  and  of  the  service  they  render,  we 
may  add  that  the  work  of  the  establishment 
occupies  150  slaughter-houses  contained  in 
eight  groups  of  buildings ; that  the  dwellings 
for  butchers  and  shepherds,  &c.,  occupy  ten 
blocks  of  buildings,  and  that  the  stalls  can 
allow  space  for  2,000  oxen,  7,000  sheep,  2,700 
pigs,  and  2,000  calves.  Each  year  there  is  some 
new  improvement  in  the  general  arrangement. 
Now  it  is  a special  railway  to  be  made  around 
the  line  of  enclosure,  communicating  with  all 
the  other  railways  radiating  from  Paris  to  the 
provinces ; now  another  suspension  railway  is 
constructed  for  the  quicker  circulation  of  the 
meat,  &c.  Further  on,  three  large  pavilions 
are  occupied  in  roasting  pigs  by  gas  j not  to 
speak  of  other  structures  for  the  cleansing  of 
offal,  the  triperies,  the  blood  store,  the  extraction 
of  albumen  and  animal  oil,  the  preparation 
of  calves’  heads  and  sheep’s  feet,  &c.  For  the 
purpose  of  having  every  where  the  indispensable 
element  of  cleansing,  water  from  the  Marne  and 
from  the  Ourcy  is  received  into  sixty  iron 
reservoirs  which  project  into  the  establishment 
at  all  points. 

This  is  not  all,  for  when  the  buildings  are 
completely  finished  they  will  cover  a space  of 
of  87,000  metres,  and  contain  311  slaughter- 
houses, of  which  179  only  are  at  present  in 
work.  The  works  have  cost  up  to  this  moment 
about  16  millions  (francs) ; about  7 millions  more 
will  be  required  to  complete  them.  The  cattle 
market,  which  forms  the  complement  to  the 
abattoirs,  and  opens  on  the  Rue  d’Allemagne, 
was  commenced  in  1867,  and  has  cost  about 
19  millions.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Moreau, 
the  present  architect  for  the  abattoirs,  for  the 
information  furnished  on  the  occasion  of  this 
visit. 

In  another  article  we  will  speak  of  the  lecture 
given  the  same  day  by  M.  Perrot,  member  of 
the  Institute,  on  the  “ Temple  of  Jerusalem.” 


GAS  AT  THE  PARKES  MUSEUM. 

The  Exhibition  of  Domestic  Gas  Appliances 
at  the  Parkes  Museum,  for  an  inspection  of 
which  invitations  were  issued  for  Saturday,  is 
in  reality  an  exhibition  solely  of  the  exceed- 
ingly useful  inventions  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  of 
Warrington.  The  exhibition  has  not,  therefore, 
the  wider  interest  attaching  to  a general  display 
of  the  works  of  many  minds,  and  it  presents 
none  of  the  critical  aspects  of  comparison.  But 
it  has  the  one  advantage  of  being  a unique  col- 
lection of  goods  of  highest  repute,  crowned  by 
gold  medals  and  other  awards  by  many  inter- 
national and  other  exhibitions,  and  of  classes  of 
articles  of  extensive  and  wide-spread  use. 

The  star-burners,  the  concentric  burners,  the 
radial  burners,  are  familiar  objects  in  shop 
windows,  and  are  universally  accepted  as 
exceedingly  handy  and  useful ; and  the  various 
less  familiar  modifications,  such  as  those 
adapted  for  soldering  irons,  hatters’  irons, 
laundry  irons,  and  the  drip-proof  burner  for 


glue-pots  and  liquids  liable  to  boil  over  aro  in.' 
great  demand  for  their  special  purposes  an <5 
applications. 

There  is  another  purpose  to  which  gas  heat- 
ing is  extensively  applied,  that  of  boiling  water,- 
aod  for  this  service  many  ingenious  devices  arc 
shown.  Of  these,  the  most  noticeable  from  its 
small  size  and  its  efficiency  is  the  small  instan- 
taneous water-heater,  formed  by  a cylindrical 
perforated  burner,  surrounded  by  a coil  of 
twenty  or  more  volutions,  through  which  the 
cold  water  flows,  under  the  influence  of  the  gas 
flame,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  coil.  Thus, 
say,  that  the  length  of  the  burner  is  12  in.,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  coil  3 in.,  the  length  of  the 
pipe  in  which  the  water  is  heating  in  its 
passage  past  the  flame  will  be,  roughly,  about 
9 ft.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  how  water- 
may  enter  at  one  end  of  the  coil  cold  and  go  out 
at  the  other  end  hot.  Avery  simple  and  perfect 
little  instrument  of  this  kind  is  shown,  formed 
of  a straight  horizontal  burner  of  about  the 
above  dimensions,  for  attaching  to  the  walls  of 
lavatories  and  other  places  where  small  quan- 
tities of  hot  water  aro  frequently  or  occasion- 
ally required.  The  like  principle  of  a coil  is: 
applied  to  the  interior  of  the  larger  boilers  for- 
restaurants  and  hotels,  around  which  in  those 
cases  the  flame  or  hot  air  circulates  freely 
amongst  the  volutions  of  the  coil.  There  are 
also  large  hot-water  vessels  heated  by  the  star 
and  radial  burners  from  below.  The  small  coih 
articles,  however,  have  a most  attractive  appear- 
ance, and  are  designed  with  that  forethought 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  requirements  which' 
characterise  all  Mr.  Fletcher’s  inventions. 

Another  very  useful  article  remains  to  be- 
noticed  amongst  the  smaller  goods, — the  coffee- 
roaster.  The  atrocious  manner  in  which  coffee 
is  commonly  prepared  needs  an  almost  universal 
remedy,  and  the  hope  cannot  be  suppressed 
that  these  little  instruments  may  have  a very- 
wide  employment.  In  sizes  they  are  made  fronv 
that  equal  to  roasting  from  2 oz.  to  £lb.  up  to  a 
large  size  for  hotels  for  roasting  from  ^ lb.  tc 
14  lb.  A quarter  of  a pound  may  be  roasted 
thus  in  four  minuteB,  and  a pound  in  eight 
minutes,  and  we  were  assured  by  the  attendant 
who  showed  the  goods  that  a saving  of  4d.  per 
pouna  would  be  effected  by  the  apparatus, — a 
strong  reconmendation  to  housekeepers. 

Two  other  different  applications  of  gas  to  its? 
natural  purpose  of  heating,  — for  cooking 
apparatus  and  for  stoves  for  heating  rooms,— 
are  represented  by  many  well-considered  pro- 
ductions. The  cooking-stoves  are  of  excellent 
design,  and  the  lecturer  on  cookery  at  the- 
Parkes  Museum  speaks  most  approvingly  of. 
their  practical  application.  Gas  for  cooking,, 
however,  is  not  popular  with  domestic  servants  , 
and  gas  stoves  in  the  kitchen  are  even  strongly 
disliked.  But  the  objection  to  them  is  in  the 
largest  degree  that  there  is  no  fire  to  be  seen. 
The  watching  of  the  flames  and  glowiDgs  of  a 
coal  fire  has  universal  attraction, — even  dogs 
enjoy  basking  in  the  warmth  of  its  rays  and 
in  its  wavering  light.  For  them,  no  more 
than  for  servants,  does  the  gas  fire  seem 
to  complete  the  appearance  and  the  comfort  of 
home.  It  is  the  same  in  all  classes  of  society. 
The  open  grate  and  the  coal  or  wood  fire  is  the 
Bymbol  as  well  as  the  reality  of  home.  And 
although  Mr.  Fletcher  produces  excellent  stoves 
with  asbestos  fibre  squares  of  unexceptionable 
quality,  it  is  only  for  temporary  purposes  that 
such  stoves  have  as  yet  in  the  world  any  actnal 
occupation.  They  are  very  convenient  in  re- 
ception or  other  rooms,  where  visitors  are  inter- 
mittent, or  occupation  exceptional.  They  are 
also  very  handy  at  particular  seasons,  as  late 
spring,  or  in  autumn,  when  cold  days  interpose 
with  warmer  weather ; but  the  gas  fire  for 
sittiDg-rooms  and  for  bedrooms,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  gas  itself,  is  distinctly 
not  a sanitary  arrangement.  That  fault,  how- 
ever, is  not  separable  from  the  gas  companies. 
Nor  can  Mr.  Fletcher  do  better  until  he  can  get 
gas,  or,  more  correctly,  pure  hydrogen.  For  it 
is  the  pure  hydrogen  that  is  required  for  heating,, 
and  not  the  mongrel  compound  carbnretted 
hydrogen  supplied  for  lighting  purposes.  The 
carbon  deteriorates  the  gas  for  all  heating  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  source  of  smoke  and  of  fumes, 
and  neither  cooking  nor  domestic  heating  can 
be  properly  effected  when  such  impurities  arise;. 
To  avoid  them  requires  under  present  circum- 
stances very  careful  manipulation.  For  cooking, 
gas  should  indeed  be  the  most  perfect  fuel.  It& 
quantity  can  be  perfectly  regulated : its  com- 
bustion equally  perfectly  assured,  and  conse- 
quently the  exact  temperature  canbe  applied  with . 


* All  the  gentlemen  elected  Associates  have  passed  the 
Obligatory  Architectural  Examination. 
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unvarying  certainty  for  any  period  of  time,  or  the 
temperature  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  any  way 
desirable.  There  is  no  waste  of  fuel.  There  is 
no  time  occupied  getting  up  a fire,  as  with  coals, 
nor  any  further  time  taken  in  letting  down  a 
fire  once  got  up.  There  is  no  fire  to  be  main- 
tained whilst  none  is  wanted  against  some 
future  period  when  the  fire  will  be  wanted.  The 
ingenious  devices  Mr.  Fletcher  puts  forward 
in  the  shape  of  cooking-stoves  are  everything 
seemingly  required  for  the  application  of  gas, 
and  they  ought  to  tempt  cooks  to  trials  of  them. 
The  burners  can  be  used  singly  or  in  multiple  ; 
they  revolve  so  that  by  turning  the  flame  down- 
wards grilling  may  be  performed  by  the  radia- 
tion from  them  downwards,  whilst  boiling  may 
be  performed  by  the  hot-air  rising  upwards 
from  the  flames  beneath.  Large  square  central 
chambers,  clean  whitewashed  on  the  sides,  and 
with  gravy  trays  at  bottom,  afford  admirable 
spaces  for  the  cooking  of  joints  or  poultry. 
Double  iron  doors  with  silicate  packing  between 
the  thin  outer  and  inner  sides  stop  all  outward 
radiation  of  heat.  The  handiness,  cleanliness, 
and  convenience  seem  unexceptionable,  but  we 
doubt  whether,  whilst  the  companies  carburet 
their  hydrogen,  gas-cooking  will  take  exten- 
sive hold  in  general  domestic  service.  The 
admirable  way  in  which  gas  stoves  can  be  used 
even  now  in  large  establishments  by  trained 
experts  is  indicative  of  what  their  application 
might  become  if  the  gas  supplied  were  more 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  Parkes  Museum  authorities  are  doing 
well  in  submitting  such  an  excellent  series  of 
special  class  goods  to  the  public  view,  and 
which  are  so  worthy  of  being  selected  as 
specially  illustrating  the  sanitary  conditions 
attainable  even  now  by  common  gas  in  its 
present  state. 


THE  OLD  “CHESHIRE  CHEESE”  INN, 
WALLASEY. 

Thh  village  of  Wallasey  in  Domesday  i 
-called  “ Walea”  in  a charter  of  1081,  and  wa 
afterwards  changed  to  Walayesigh.  Afte 
1487  it  is  written  Wallesey  and  Wallsea. 

Ormrod’s  “ History  of  Chester”  states  tha 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Wallasey  had  a littl. 
port  to  which  there  belonged  three  ‘ barks  ’ am 
fourteen  men,  a very  inconsiderable  quantity 
but  nevertheless  nearly  one-fourth  of  th. 
number  of  1 barks ' and  mariners  which  thei 
were  employed  at  the  infant  port  of  Liverpoo 
on  the  opposite  shore,  as  in  the  same  year 
loo5,  a census  extant  in  the  town  records  state 
the  entire  number  to  consist  of  only  twelv< 
barks,  navigated  by  seventy-five  sailors.” 

The  old  Cheshire  Cheese  Inn  is  a quaint 
squat,  long,  oue-story  building,  thatched,  dividet 
into  two  rooms  with  a cock-loft  over  th. 
kitchen.  It  is  stated  that  King  Charles  II 
slept  in  this  old  bed-chamber.  The  gable  o 
the  kitchen  is  built  with  freestone  in  re-ula 
-coursed  work,  having  an  angle  fireplace  anc 
a two-light  mullion  window,  now  built  up,  wit! 
a modern  window  at  one  side.  The  entertain 
mg-room  has  a large  hooded  chimney  corner 
used  ,n  the  days  of  log  fires,  with  two  old 
fashioned  squab  seats.  The  roof  is  framec 
with  arched  jaw  principals  in  oak  ; the  feet  res^ 
upon  the  floor  for  support,  and  the  rafters  are 
tied  across  here  and  there.  The  beer-cellar  ii 
opposite  the  entrance,  which  is  direct  into  the 
room;  here  is  a very  pretty  “Queen  Anne’ 
door  and  casings  in  panels  and  lattice  work,  anc 
a cupboard  of  the  same  date  is  fixed  in  the 
chimney  corner. 

The  road  into  the  village  at  this  point  bein. 
UnT1"’  th°  ““““•■“Mrs  have  purchased  th< 
nronr^r11  '?.?*'  Jh?  mn  uow  •'»«  till 

of  mat'1  tl  th°  Iale  B'wer7  for  the  purposi 
of  making  the  road  wider,  which  will  be  a greai 
nnprovement  and  in  a few  weeks  this  an®  en, 

da  es  b7aok  220  T1«  hcenc, 

dates  back  220  years.  Mortimer's  '■  History  o' 

the  Hundred  of  Wirral  ” says  -"Jr)  1690  ^thi 

village  f„d'Vi,Mmb  “I  ””  damped  ta  £ 
village  and  neighbourhood  previously  to  theii 
embarkation  for  Ireland  in  the  year  1606 

brSta°stdf  b\S  r‘ai°Sty  “ p“stm'  ■ 
including  the  Duke  of  Mon 

mouth,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  the  Earls  o' 
“T  manvrmblf°rd'  ?°,rt‘and'  “^Scarborough 
OUake.  ['•  ThS  h°St  of  tie 
which  is  rr,d>  a8ur°  ln  showi^  the  kitchen 

setaeted  for  rh  yurep°rted  to  heer 

selected  for  the  royal  dormitory.  The  Walla™, 


Webb  as  existing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1633  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  rode  as  jockey  a race  which  he  won, 
and  presented  the  plate  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Mayor  of  Chester.  Races  discontinued  1750.” 

“ Wallasey  was  once  an  island,  its  original 
name  being  ‘ Kirkby  in  Walley,’  which  means 
the  church  in  the  woody  island,  the  parish  being 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hundred  by  a 
small  brook  called  the  Birkin.  Tree  stumps 
and  peat  are  still  to  be  seen,  the  remains  of  a 
dense  forest  towards  the  sea.”  (Hume’s 
“ Ancient  Meols.”) 

A new  hostelry  is  now  being  built  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  old  inn,  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style.  The  old  wood,  and  other  fittings 
will  be  refixed  here,  and  the  old  oak  timbers 
made  into  furniture,  so  that  any  architectural 
features  the  old  house  may  be  considered  to 
possess  will  be  preserved.  The  new  building 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy,  architect, 
of  Birkenhead,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
W.  & J.  Varty,  of  New  Brighton. 


Jllnstraticns. 

ancient  brasses. 

OR  information  as  to  the  two  fine 
examples  of  ancient  brasses,  of  which 
illustrations  are  given  in  this  number, 
see  the  article  on  “ Foreign  Brasses  ” in  another 
column. 


“WESTGATES,”  SURREY. 

The  house  of  which  a view  is  given  here  is 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo, 
on  some  high  ground  on  the  road  from  Chari- 
wood  to  Newdigate.  The  house  faces  westward, 
to  command  the  view  of  Leith  Hill  and  Holm- 
wood.  It  is  built  of  Bolney  stone  with  Box- 
ground  stone  dressings,  with  a red  tile  roof. 
The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken 
is  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


THE  COBOLZETTER  THOR, 
ROTHENBURG. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

Some  time  since,  the  Council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  undertook  to  award  in  prizes  for  essays 
on  “ London  Reconstruction  ” and  the  “ Housing 
of  the  London  Poor”  a sum  of  1,2001.  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  Mr.  W.  Westgarth. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
essays  sent  in  have  reported  to  the  effect  that 
in  their  opinion  none  of  the  essays  realise  the 
requirements  of  the  offer  in  such  a manner  as 
to  justify  them  in  recommending  that  the 
full  amount  of  the  prizes  offered  should  be 
awarded.  They  recommended,  however,  that 
prizes  amounting  in  all  to  600Z.  should  be 
awarded  as  under  : — 

Three  prizes  of  1001.  each,  to  H.  H.  Bridg- 
man, 42,  Poultry,  E.C.;  J.  Corbett,  24,  Barton- 
arcade,  Manchester;  W.  Woodward,  7,  Duke- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Three  prizes  of  501.  each,  to  A.  Wynter 
Blyth,  Court-house,  St.  Marylebone,  W.,  and 
R.  Greene,  Berry  Wood,  Northampton ; Clement 
Dunscombe,  City  Engineer,  Liverpool;  C.  Scott, 
Town  Hall,  Belfast,  and  J.  W.  E.  Tilley,  Royal- 
avenue,  Belfast. 

Six  prizes  of  25 l.  each,  to  A.  H.  De  Wind, 
Comber,  County  Down;  J.  S.  Fairfax,  3,  St. 
Paul’s-road,  Camden-square,  N.W.  ; Victor 
Jetley,  8,  North  Audley-street,  W. ; T.  E.  Julian, 
22,  Palace-road,  Roupell  Park,  S.W. ; W.  A. 
Newell,  M.D.,  201,  Palisade-avenue,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  United  States  of  America ; G.  W.  Usill, 
Haldon  Lodge,  Southfields,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

The  Council,  after  consultation  with  Mr. 
Westgarth,  have  accepted  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  and  awarded  the  prizes  as  recom- 
mended. It  has  been  determined  that  the  three 
essays  to  which  prizes  of  100L  were  awarded 
shall  be  published  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 


AMSTERDAM. 

The  final  award  in  this  competition  too 
place  last  week,  the  following  members  of  th 
jury  being  present : — 

Herr  D.  Cordes,  President  of  Chamber  o 
Commerce,  Amsterdam  ; Herr  P.  J.  H.  Cuypen 
Architect,  Amsterdam;  Herr  L.  H.  Eberson 
Architect  to  the  King  of  Holland;  Herr  £ 
Hepner,  President  of  the  Corn  Exchan°-6 
Amsterdam  ; Herr  J.  R.  de  Kruijff,  Director  o 
the  Art  Schools,  Amsterdam;  Kg],  Baurat 
J.  C.  Raschdorff,  architect,  of  Berlin;  Ober 
baurath  Fr.  Von  Schmidt,  architect,  of  Vienna 
M.  Paul  Sedille,  architect,  Secretary  of  th 
Society  of  Architects,  Paris;  Mr.  K.  Phen 
Spiers,  F.S. A.,  architect,  London;  Herr  A.  L 
Wurfbain,  President  of  Stockbrokers’  Societv 
Amsterdam;  and  Herr.  J.  J.  Van  Iisendiick 
architect,  Brussels. 

The  first  prize  of  10,000  gulden  was  awardei 
to  the  design  bearing  the  motto  Y,  No.  175,  it 
author  being  Monsieur  Cordonnier,  of  Lille.’ 

The  second  prize  of  6,000  guidon  to’  th 
"In  hoc  siSno  Aoresco,”  No.  15C 
M.  Groll,  of  London  and  Vienna. 

The  third  prize  of  5,000  gulden  to  “ La  bours 
ou  la  vie,”  No.  20,  M.  Volkmaar,  of  Berlin. 

The  fourth  prize  of  4,000  gulden  to  “ Mei 
catime,  ’ No.  73,  Messrs.  Sanders  & Berlage.  o 
Amsterdam. 

TheflfthpriisBof  3,000  gulden  to“Ammerack,: 

No.  91,  the  name  of  the  author  not  having  tran 
spired.  ° 


These  sketches,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  taken 
from  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  gateway, 
give  views  of  a very  picturesque  though  simple 
bit  of  old  German  building. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

We  give  this  week  illustrations  of  two  of  the 
works  which  were  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion in  the  recent  articles  in  our  columns,  by 
“ R.  B.  Fenwick,”  on  painting  and  sculpture  at 
the  Salon  Exhibition.  The  first,  “Protection,” 
is  by  M.  Demaille,  and  was  described  in  the 
article  referred  to  (p.  757,  ante ) . The  second, 
“ Bapteme  Gaulois,”  by  M.  Oge,  is  an  example 
of  the  tendency  of  French  artists  at  present  to 
go  back  to  early  Gallic  history  and  life  for  their 
subjects.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  warlike 
infancy  of  France,  when  it  is  supposed  that  the 
father’s  sword  should  be  the  most  sacred  object 
in  the  eyes  of  his  children.  The  idea  is  perhaps 
too  modern  in  feeling  for  the  supposed  period, 
but  the  work  itself  is  a fine  and  robust  one. 
“Protection,”  however,  is  the  more  intellectual 
work  of  the  two,  representing  the  highest  use 
of  sculpture  for  the  representation  of  a purely 
abstract  ideal. 


MODEL  PLANS  FOR  INFECTIOUS 
HOSPITALS. 

The  Local  Government  Board  have  recently 
issued  model  plans  for  buildings  for  the  isola- 
tion and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases.  These  plans,  which  are 
intended  to  serve  as  a guide  to  sanitary  autho- 
rities in  making  the  provision  so  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  their  districts  from  invasion  of 
epidemic  diseases,  have  been  prepared  under 
the  advice  of  the  Board’s  medical  officer  and 
architect,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  care- 
fully designed,  with  the  view  to  afford  the 
greatest  facility  for  the  safe  treatment  of 
different  diseases  while  involving  the  smallest 
outlay  for  building. 

The  group  of  plans  at  the  top  of  p.  847 
is  for  a complete  hospital  of  the  smallest 
kind,  viz.,  for  four  patients,  and  shows  a 
ward-block  divided  into  two  distinct  portions 
each  of  which  contains  a ward-room  for  two 
beds,  with  a nurse’s  room  adjoining.  The 
rooms  in  one  half  of  the  building  are 
arranged  to  open  into  an  unenclosed  verandah 
in  front,  while  those  in  the  other  half  open  into 
a similar  verandah  at  the  rear,  thereby  tending 
to  the  more  complete  separation  of  the  patients 
in  one  half  from  those  in  the  other  half  of  the 
building,  while  a railing  across  the  verandah 
in  each  instance  serves  to  hinder  communica- 
tion between  the  occupants  of  the  two  sets 
of  rooms.  The  beds  are  arranged  so  that 
each  patient  will  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
prescribed  amount  of  space,  namely,  2,000 
cubic  feet,  12  ft.  lineal  of  wall-space,  and  some 
150  square  feet  of  floor  space;  the  angles  of 
the  wards,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  are 
rounded  in  order  to  facilitate  cleansing,  and  to 
prevent  the  deposit  of  infected  dust ; none  of 
the  fonr  rooms  in  the  building  have  any  direct 
aerial  communication  with  any  other  room,  but 
a fixed  window  is  provided  in  the  wall  separating 
the  nurse’s  room  from  the  adjacent  ward-room. 
It  is  contemplated  that,  in  so  small  a hospital, 
movable  baths  and  dry-earth  commodes  would 
be  used,  with  screens,  in  the  ward-rooms : hence 
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FOREIGN  BRASSES. 

Brass  of  Sidonia,  Daughter  of  King  Podiebkad  of  Bohemia  : at  Meissen  (a.d.  1510). 
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bath-rooms  and  water-closets  have  been  dis- 
pensed with. 

This  plan  shows  also  a small  block  of  offices 
(washhouse,  mortuary,  &c.).  which,  like  the 
ward-block  has  to  be  kept  at  a distance  of  at 
least  40  ft.  from  the  boundary-fence  of  the  site. 
An  administrative  block,  or  caretaker’s  cottage, 
is  provided  at  the  entrance,  but  if,  from  motives 
of  economy  or  otherwise,  this  should  not  bo 
built,  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  staff 
in  an  upper  story  of  the  ward-block  approached 
by  a flight  of  stairs  from  one  of  the  verandahs. 

The  larger  plan  on  p.  847  is  designed  on 
principles  similar  to  those  of  the  small  ward 
block  in  the  first  plan,  but  the  building  is 
on  a larger  scale.  Indeed,  it  may  form  the 
ward  accommodation  for  a district  of  some 
magnitude,  seeing  that  it  contains  ten  beds 
in  four  distinct  wards,  or  it  may  form  one 
block  of  a hospital,  where  the  rest  of  the 
accommodation  is  provided  in  larger  wards.  In 
either  case  such  a ward  block  would  be  found 
most  useful,  as  it  affords  facilities  for  the  safe 
isolation  of  cases  of  different  infectious  fevers, 
for  the  isolation  of  any  individual  case  sent  to 
the  hospital  in  so  early  a stage  that  the  precise 
character  of  the  disease  may  not  have  definitely 
shown  itself,  and  which  therefore  it  may  be 
desired  to  keep  separate  for  a while,  or  for 
any  patient  desiring,  and  willing  to  pay  for, 
more  privacy  than  is  afforded  iu  the  general 
wards. 

In  this  plan  no  administrative  offices  are 
shown  as  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  staff,  &c., 
necessary  to  the  supervision  and  care  of  so 
large  a number  of  patients  as  might  occupy  the 
building  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  ward-blocks,  would  involve  the  provision 
of  more  extensive  indispensable  buildings. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

Tee  second  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of 
this  useful  and  growing  Association  took  place 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  in  proposing  “Success  to 
the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,” 
said  he  regarded  sanitary  inspectors  as  the 
regimental  officers  of  the  army  of  preventive 
medicine.  Without  the  intelligent  co-operation 
of  sanitary  inspectors  no  good  result  could  bo 
achieved.  In  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they 
required  great  firmness  and  courage,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  fight  against  both  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  and  still  more  against  sordid  in- 
terests. Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
important  they  should  weld  themselves  into 
an  association  to  maintain  their  views  and 
to  indicate  to  politicians  unnumbered  re- 
forms of  detail,  which,  without  them,  would 
be  ignored.  He  supposed  they  would  like 
to  see  the  portals  of  their  profession 
guarded  in  such  a way  that  a man  who  entered 
it  should  be  a credit  to  their  body.  He  would 
couple  the  toast  with  the  name  of  their  presi- 
dent, to  whom  he  paid  a high  tribute.  Through- 
out the  sanitary  literature  of  the  last  half- 
century  no  name  occupied  a more  honoured 
place  than  that  of  their  president,  who  had 
been  associated  with  everything  done  during' 
the  last  half-century  to  improve  the  health  of 
the  nation  and  to  lower  the  national  death-rate. 
In  conclusion,  the  hon.  member  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  next  dis- 
tribution of  honours  would  do  some  justice  to 
such  men  as  their  president. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  observed  that 
the  perception  of  the  power  of  sanitation,  and 
demands  for  its  application,  are  extending  afar 
as  well  as  near.  But  the  great  hopes  of  sanitary 
legislation  are  stopped  by  the  delays  of  adminis- 
trative organisation.  To  the  devising  heads  of 
sanitation,  the  preventive  engineer,  or  the  pre- 
alth  °®cer>  the  sanitary  inspector  is 
the  direct  executive  hand.  After  referring  to 
Mr  9f  sanitary  measures  in  Australia, 
Mr.  Chadwick  referred  to  the  recent  Sanitary 
Congress  at  Rome,  and  to  the  insanitary  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  Italian  cities.  He  con- 

ticSnVT??6  iWell'intentioned  French  poli- 
rJ  °f  thej  la!fc  cenfeury  promised  to  the 
ment  of^th^  °f  ^ P°pnlation  the  attain- 
attaL/  f ffatest  good  when  they  had 
?rlternftv”°rT  ?T  .Iiber*»  equalityf  and 
S 7 1 7 ,Car  investigation  as  to  what 
political  or  mental  or  metaphysical  benefits 


may  have  been  gained  by  them  under  those 
I terms.  But  as  the  object  of  my  study  and 
experiences,  I cannot  fail  to  note  and  lament 
the  dire  physical  conditions  under  which 
a large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Paris 
and  of  France  suffer.  With  a finer  climate  and 
site  the  death-rate  of  Paris  is  27  against  20  in 
London,  and  throughout  France  the  depression  is 
even  greater  than  that  we  complainof  in  England 
Of  the  working  classes  in  Paris,  the  excess  of 
their  special  death-rate  partakes  of  that  of  the 
general  death-rates,  and  their  physical  condi- 
tion, instead  of  being  one  of  liberty  is  one  of 
slavery,  of  slavery  to  disease,  of  the  scourging 
of  painful  diseases,  of  fever,  of  rheumatism, 
and  of  phthisis,  by  which  their  working  ability 
and  their  wages  are  reduced,  and  their  lives 
shortened  by  from  one- third  to  one-half.  By 
examples  achieved  they  may  be  shown  that  by 
effective  sanitation  true  liberty  may  be  achieved 
for  them,  the  liberty  of  health  and  strength, 
freedom  from  the  excess  of  preventable  diseases, 
and  an  augmentation  of  at  least  ten  years  more 
of  life.  As  to  equality,  its  deplorable  violation 
is  shown  in  this ; that,  whilst  death  now 
treads  once  at  the  chateau,  it  treads  at  least 
three  times  at  the  cottage,  and  the  mother 
there  has  to  bewail  the  loss  of  half  the  children 
born  to  her  before  they  attain  the  age  of 
maturity.  Sanitation,  and  sanitation  alone, 
will  effect  a real  equality  in  this  respect.  As 
to  fraternity,  what  practical  evidences  of  it  are 
visible  other  than  in  admission  to  hospitals, 
where  the  working  disability  from  sickness  is 
augmented  by  one-half,  and  the  chances  of 
recovery  greatly  reduced  ? For  fraternity  I 
may  claim  having,  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
young  persons  engaged  in  our  factories,  initiated 
a measure  of  centralisation  for  the  people,  in 
place  of  the  centralisation  really  against  the 
people  (chiefly  for  the  levy  of  military  force 
and  war  taxes),  our  centralisation  “for  the 
people”  presenting  the  elements  of  real  fra- 
ternity of  protection  by  inspection  of  the  places 
of  work,  protection  against  accidents  by 
machinery,  and  protection  for  children  by  the 
half-time  principle  against  exclusion  from 
education.  This  last  protection  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  extended  to  the  sanitary  inspectors 
of  schools  to  detect  and  deal  with  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  disease,  a protection  by 
sanitary  inspection  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  have  extended  to  a large  proportion  of 
the  houses  of  the  wage  classes  from 
experience  of  the  sanitary  benefits  con- 
ferred by  such  inspection  on  the  inmates  of 
the  common  lodging-houses.  It  was  objected 
that  the  restriction  of  the  excess  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  chiefly  by  my  former  colleague,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  must  reduce  productive 
power  and  reduce  profits  and  wages.  But 
greater  force  has  been  given  to  production  in 
the  reduced  time,  and  wages  and  profits  have 
been  augumented.  Such  is  the  centralisation 
for  the  people  comprising  the  elements  of  a 
real  fraternity,  of  which  the  most  heavily 
death-rated  of  the  wage  classes  of  Paris  and  of 
France  are  greatly  in  need.  I must  not  now 
transgress  further  than  to  submit  that  our 
object  should  be  to  impress  the  new  con- 
stituencies with  their  paramount  interest  in 
this  subject ; with  the  wastefulness  of  ignor- 
ance, of  which  the  metropolis  has  presented 
so  great  an  example ; with  oconomy  of  true 
science,  and  with  the  need  of  legislative  secu- 
rities, for  its  application  in  administration.  To 
this  end  it  will  be  requisite  to  bring  together  the 
sanitary  functions,  now  scattered  and  weakened 
and  wasted  in  different  departments  under  dis- 
tracted and  divided  attentions,  and  to  con- 
solidate them  under  the  undivided  attention  of 
a Board  of  Specialists,  presided  over  by  a Cabinet 
Minister  of  Health.  By  such  an  arrangement, 
the  training  for  the  specialities  of  the  preventive 
service  may  be  ensured  for  the  colonies  as  well 
as  for  home.  The  need  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  educational  functions,  now  scattered  and 
weakened  and  wasted  in  independent  depart- 
ments, is  at  length  recognised,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  them  under  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  a Minister  of  Education,  but  the  scheme 
at  present  displays  imperfect  conceptions  of 
administrative  organisation,  in  the  omission  of 
fundamental  provisions  for  physical  training, 
such  as  have  been  the  greatest  successes  of  our 
times,  and  also  in  the  need  of  preventive  sani- 
tary mspection.  I regret  that  we  cannot  have 
the  presence  to-night  of  our  distinguished 
honorary  member,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
served  for  five  years  as  the  most  efficient 


member  of  our  first  general  Board  of  Health.  I 
If  he  had  been  here,  I would  have  recalled  to  > 
him  the  text  he  gave  to  us  from  St.  Paul,,  at  a 
parting  dinner,  a text  of  prophetic  import 1 
“We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis-' 
tressed;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair; 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed.”  This  is  still  true,  but1  ] 
sanitation  is  yet  living,  is  recognised,  is 
advancing ; and  in  desiring,  as  I do,  with  all  my'  I 
heart,  “ Success  to  the  Association  of  Sanitary  ] 
Inspectors,”  I am  desiring  for  sanitation  a 
further  advancement  for  the  foremost  benefit  of  : 
humanity. 

Mr.  William  Rains  proposed  “ The  Houses  ofi  j 
Parliament,”  and  in  doing  so  expressed  a hope!  I 
that  the  next  Parliament  would  consolidate  thei  I 
laws  relating  to  sanitary  inspection. 

Dr.  Cameron  briefly  responded. 

Dr.  Lory  Marsh  proposed  “ Unity  of  Ad-1 1 
ministration  in  the  Metropolis.”  To  the  divi-J  I 
sion  of  local  authority  in  the  metropolis  they!  ’ 
were  indebted,  he  said,  for  many  of  the  abusesH 
and  bad  sanitation  that  existed  in  it. 

Mr.  James  Beal,  in  responding  to  the  toast, }■ 
referred  to  an  agitation  got  up  many  years  ago] 
against  the  gas  companies,  which  resulted  in  all 
saving  to  the  consumers  of  a million  a year ; 
and  said  the  saving  would  have  been  much  j 1 
greater  if  there  had  been  a municipality,  and  II 
the  same  observation  applied  to  the  water  com-  H 
panics,  whose  undertakings  a municipality  H 
would  have  purchased  for  the  sum  they  hadll" 
cost. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  in  proposing  “ The  I 
Executive,”  said  there  was  a general  feeling  I 
that  somo  means  should  be  adopted  to  test  the  II 
fitness  of  applicants  for  the  office  of  sanitary  ft 
inspector,  and  the  subject  was  now  under  con- [I 
sideration.  It  was  hoped  before  long  to  estab-ll 
lish  an  Institute  of  Hygiene  which  should  unite® 
for  common  action  all  the  societies  concerned  [1 
in  sanitary  work. 

Mr.  Jerram,  the  chairman  of  the  executive,)  J 
and  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Legg,  the  honorary  secre-l 
tary,  spoke  in  acknowledgement  of  the  toast.  H 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  proposed  “ Local  Govern-J  I 
ment.” 

Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield,  in  acknowledging  the  I' 
toast,  said  he  believed  the  complaints  that  the  I‘ 
vestries  neglected  to  carry  out  sanitary  legis-  I 
lation  were  unfounded.  In  Kensington,  where  ft 
he  was  an  officer  of  health,  he  was  not  inter- 
fered with  in  the  least ; and  he  believed  that  if; 
it  were  known  how  much  sanitary  work  hadll 
been  done  in  London  during  the  last  few  years]  < 
the  agitation  against  the  vestries  would  cease,  j '■ ! 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archceoloijical  Association. — The  closing)  I 
meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Wednesday JM; 
June  3rd,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  in  the  chair.t 
It  was  announced  that  the  intended  works  of.  : 
repair  about  to  be  undertaken  at  Waltham. 
Cross  had  been  considered  and  approved  by  thei  >. 
Council.  It  is  contemplated  to  improve  the- 
position  of  the  cross  by  removing  and  setting  ;■  | 
back  the  buildings  which  at  present  join  it.  The 
Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  rendered  a report  by  ‘ 
Mr.  Herbert  Reid  of  some  excavations  near 
Newbury,  where  two  circles  of  flints  have  been- 
found,  3 ft.  below  the  surface,  with  the  remains 
of  wood  fires.  They  were  evidently  beacons  { 
used  in  Roman  times.  Mr.  Greenshields  sent  a 
beautiful  silver  fibula,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  I 
Routledge  reported  the  discovery  of  a hagio-1  j 
scope  in  the  west  wall  of  St.  Martin’s,  Canter- 
bury,  partly  built  over  by  the  thirteenth-century 
tower.  The  west  wall  proves  to  be  ancient ' 
Roman  work,  similar  to  what  has  been  traced 
on  the  south.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell  described 
some  remarkable  interments  of  early  date  found 
within  the  ancient  earthwork  called  Dane’s 
Camp,  Northampton,  now  being  removed  for 
iron  ore.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
a Roman  vase  found  at  Colchester.  The  first 
paper  was  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  Babylonian  Cylinders.  He  reviewed 
the  whole  history  of  these  remarkable  objects, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  exhibition  of 
many  specimens  of  great  beauty  and  interest,, 
several  being  of  great  antiquity,  some  being 
2,700  years  B.C.,  of  very  good  workmanship. 
Dr.  Hayes  Ward,  in  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  suggested  that  correct  information 
should  be  obtained  as  to  the  actual  localities 
where  such  cylinders  were  found.  The  second 
paper  was  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot.,.  , 
on  some  recent  discoveries  of  Saxon  sculptures-  s 
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i >f  interlaced  patterns  on  stone,  found  at  Rock- 
I and  and  Colsterworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
i.  Bexhill,  Sussex.  At  the  latter  church,  a fine 
ij3tnall  Saxon  tomb  has  been  found,  covered  with 
J patterns  of  very  great  beauty.  A third  paper 
i was  then  partly  read,  on  the  Saxon  tower  of 
• Barnack  Church,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine.  A good 

Ideal  of  sculptured  work  here  was  illustrated, 
particularly  a window  filled  in  with  a slab  of 
c stone  pierced  with  an  open-work  pattern. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Society. 

; A general  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Tallow 
i Chandlers’  Hall,  Dowgate-hill,  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  9th  inst.,  by  permission  of  the  wardens  and 
G.oourt  of  assistants.  Mr.  Edwin  Knight,  the 
innaster,  occupied  the  chair,  and  briefly  welcomed 
i the  visitors,  and  introduced  Mr.  M.  F.  Monier- 
I Williams,  clerk  and  solicitor  to  the  company, 
who  read  an  interesting  descriptive  history  of 
■ the  charters,  hall,  and  other  matters  of  interest 
ji-oonnected  with  the  company.  The  earliest 
)i reference  to  it  was  in  1426,  when  letters  patent 
i were  granted  by  Henry  VI.  empowering  the 
JTallow  Chandlers  of  the  City  to  search  for  and 
llidestroy  all  bad  and  adulterated  oils.  Their  first 
I,  char  ter  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1462 
( from  Edward  IY.  The  original  grant  of 
i:  armorial  bearings  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
j 'The  minutes  of  the  company  did  not  state  who 
i was  the  architect  of  the  hall.  Some  thought  it 
i was  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  but  this  was  doubtful. 
) The  two  oil  portraits  of  William  III.  and  Queen 
1 1 Mary  were  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  There  are 
isome  handsome  Chippendale  chairs.  The  table 
i was  saved  from  the  Great  Fire,  from  which  the 
I : Company  suffered  severely ; but,  owing  to  the 
1 energy  of  the  then  Master,  the  archives 
I ; were  removed  from  the  Hall  before  the  fire 
i reached  it,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he 
(took  them  in  his  coach  to  Hampstead. 
| Mr.  Monier- Williams  concluded  by  referring 
to  the  recent  Underground  Railway  works, 
Ji  and  regretted  that  the  panelling  of  the  hall  and 
i ! other  rooms  had  been  much  damaged  of  late  by 
i the  railway,  which  ran  almost  immediately 
Si  beneath  the  building.  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A., 
( proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Monier- 
Williams.  After  inspecting  the  different  rooms, 
j plate,  charters,  and  other  chief  objects  of 
li  'interest,  the  members  and  visitors  adjourned 
i to  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Mr.  Louis 
C Stokes  Baid  this  was  one  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  churches,  and  was  generally  thought  to 
be  one  of  his  best,  as  regards  the  richness  of 
i decoration,  stability  of  structure,  and  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  the  archi- 
tect adapted  himself  to  the  peculiar  wants 
■of  the  place.  There  was  very  little 
) known  about  the  church  before  the  Fire 
V,  beyond  what  Stow  said,  that  it  was  a large  and 
Di  fair  building;  he  (Mr.  Stokes)  made  special 
t mention  of  the  very  great  repaii’s  which  were 
executed  in  1618,  and  said  that  in  the  old  build- 
i ing  there  were  two  private  chapels.  Directly 
after  the  Great  Fire  a committee  was  appointed, 
j and  the  church  was  commenced  in  1671.  One 
l ! curious  matter  was  that  the  Moorfields  morass 
1 extended  as  far  back  as  the  church,  and 
the  architect  was  obliged  to  drive  piles 
12  ft.  long  to  the  depth  of  7 ft.  to  get  a 
C foundation  for  the  church  on  the  north  side 
It  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  City 
i churches  built,  at  that  time  costing  over  15,0001. 

It  took  nine  years  to  build,  and  the  congre- 
|(  gation  meanwhile  used  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
I Magdalene,  or  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Chapel,  which 
was  on  the  eastern  side  of  Guildhall-yard. 
I When  this  was  demolished  many  monuments 
1 were  removed  to  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  In  the 
I books  Mr.  Pearse  was  mentioned  as  the  carver 
of  the  organ  and  other  woodwork  in  the  church, 
i ! The  building  was  wonderfully  well  adapted  for 
i!  hearing,  one  of  the  great  points  which  Sir 
il  Christopher  Wren  always  had  in  view.  The 
i windows  were  all  modern,  as  also  was  the 
t mosaic  over  the  altar.  There  is  a monument 
to  Gresham,  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
il  Thomas  Gresham.  Among  the  rectors  were 
V Tillotson,  afterwards  archbishop.  After  in- 
)i  specting  the  ancient  plate,  &c.,  the  visitors 
> proceeded  to  the  Guildhall,  where  they  first  in- 
ii  spected  the  Library  and  Museum,  and  then  the 
new  Council-chamber.  Mr.  Gannon,  keeper  of 
i Guildhall,  conducted  them  through  these  build- 
ings and  the  old  Council-chamber.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins  expressed  his  pleasure  at  inspecting  the 
new  Council-chamber,  and  said  he  was  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the 
::  previous  evening,  when  a portrait  which  had 
; been  painted  by  Mr.  Holl  was  presented  to  Mr. 


Horace  Jones.  He  thought  the  building  was  a 
great  honour  to  the  architect  as  well  as  to  the 
Corporation.  The  visitors  having  descended  to 
the  crypt,  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.,  said  that 
the  crypt  or  undercroft  of  most  buildings  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts,  for  many 
reasons.  It  told  the  history  of  the  building 
above  it  better  than  any  other  part,  and  this 
was  particularly  the  case  with  this  one. 
This  was  a very  small  portion  of  the  Guildhall, 
and  extended  under  a small  part  of  the  east 
end  of  the  hall ; whether  the  rest  of  the  Guild- 
hall had  an  arched  crypt  of  this  kind  there  were 
no  means  of  determining.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Guildhall  stood,  as  he  could  just  remem- 
ber, the  chapel  of  the  Guildhall.  That  was  a 
building  of  very  ancient  foundation, — certainly 
as  early  as  before  1300.  The  present  hall  did 
not  commence  till  the  year  1411,  therefore 
there  was  a chapel  there  long  before  the 
Guildhall  was  built.  But  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a more  ancient  hall.  There  was  a 
great  peculiarity  in  the  crypt.  The  crypts 
of  domestic  buildings  had  always  a line  of 
columns  in  the  centre,  as  at  the  great  hall  of 
South  Wingfield,  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  of 
gigantic  size.  But  he  found  the  crypts  of  all 
ecclesiastical  buildings  there  were  two  rows  of 
columns  down  the  centre,  dividing  them  into 
three  bays,  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  crypt 
of  the  Guildhall.  This  was  the  original  crypt 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Guildhall.  In  pulling  down 
the  old  chapel  of  the  Guildhall  some  interesting 
monuments  were  found,  among  them  a slab 
which  was  now  in  the  Guildhall  Museum,  to  the 
memory  of  Geoffrey  le  Trompeur.  Everything 
went  to  show  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
ancient  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that 
this  was  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  itself.  After 
inspecting  the  crypt,  the  members  and  friends 
adjourned  to  the  Holborn  Restaurant  to  dine, 
under  the  presidency  of  Major  Alfred  Heales, 
F.S.A.  Mr.  H.  S.  Milman,  F.S.A.,  responded  to 
the  toast  of  the  “ Society  of  Antiquaries  ” ; 
Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson,  F.S.A.  (ex-Mayor  of 
Carlisle),  for  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Arch  Geological  Society ; and  Mr.  Thomas 
Milbourn  for  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 


“A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY.” 

We  have  received  the  following  circular  from 
the  Committee  of  the  East  London  Mission,  to 
which  we  gladly  give  publicity  : — 

“ The  Managers  of  the  East  London  Mission,  263, 
Cable-street,  Shadwell,  E.,  earnestly  solicit  help  to 
enable  them  to  take  600  of  the  very  poorest  children 
from  the  courts  and  alleys  of  East  London  for  a day 
in  Epping  Forest.  This  annual  treat,  already  eagerly 
anticipated  by  the  little  ones,  includes  dinner,  tea, 
amusements,  &o. 

Contributions  from  benevolent  and  Christian 
friends  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  G.  Hopkins,  Superintendent,  Mission  Hall, 
263,  Cable-street,  Shadwell,  E.,  by  whom  they  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged.” 


BUILDING  OYER  THE  DEAD. 

GIBBONS  AND  OTHERS  V.  CHAMBERS. 

This  case,  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on 
Wednesday  last,  before  Mr.  Justice  Day,  involved  a 
legal  issue  of  a very  singular  kind.  The  action  was 
brought  to  recover  two  quarters’  rent,  amounting  to 
701.,  of  a piece  of  land  at  Bethnal  Green,  known  as 
the  Peel  Grove  Burial  Ground,  the  facts  in  connexion 
with  which  were  last  year  before  the  public  and  the 
courts  of  law.  The  action  was  brought  under  an 
agreement  dated  the  9th  of  February,  1883,  between 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendant,  by  which  the  defendant 
agreed  to  erect  certain  buildings  on  the  land  in 
question  before  the  25th  of  March,  1884 ; the 
plaintiffs  agreed  to  grant  to  the  defendant  when 
such  buildings  were  erected  a lease  or  leases  of  the 
said  land  and  buildings  ; the  defendant  agreed  to 
accept  such  lease  or  leases,  and  the  defendant 
further  agreed  to  pay  rent  to  the  plaintiffs  at 
the  rate  of  140L  per  year  until  such  lease  or 
leases  should  be  granted.  The  present  action 
was  to  recover  such  last-mentioned  rent,  the  build- 
ings not  having  been  erected  by  the  defendant 
under  the  agreement.  The  defence  was  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  last  session  (47  & 48  Viet., 
c.  72)  made  it  illegal  to  erect  any  building  on  a dis- 
used burial-ground,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this  Act 
the  agreement  was  illegal,  and  failed.  On  this 
ground  the  defendant  denied  his  liability  to  pay  any 
rent  under  the  agreement,  but  at  the  same  time 
paid  into  Court  a sum  representing  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  rent  to  the  date  in  August  last,  when 
the  Act  received  the  Royal  assent. 

One  or  two  surveyors  were  then  called  to  prove 
that  it  was  impossible  to  build  over  the  ground 
without  removing  the  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the 


certainty  of  subsidence  of  the  soil,  and  that  no  local 
authority  would  assent  to  such  building. 

Mr.  Justice  Day  gave  judgment  for  the  defend  ant. 
His  lordship  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  the 
freeholder  and  the  builder  entered  into  a contract 
which  necessarily  involved  a violation  of  the  rights 
of  those  who  had  paid  money  on  the  faith  that  their 
friends  and  relations  should  lie  in  this  gre  und  un- 
disturbed, and  that  this  amounted  to  a conspiracy, 
which  would  in  itself  render  the  contract  illegal. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  given  for  the  de- 
fendant, but  without  costs,  the  learned  Judge  re- 
marking that  there  were  no  merits  in  the  case,  and 
that  it  was  an  unholy  proceeding  altogether. 

[We  condense  the  foregoing  from  the  Times  report. 
Mr.  Justice  Day’s  decision  will  be  gratifying  to  all 
those  sanitarians  who,  with  us,  protested  from  the 
first  against  the  proposal  to  build  over  this  burial- 
ground.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  day  of 
retribution  has  come.] 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Monday 
a short  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Kerr,  in 
which  ho  recommended  that  the  work  of  the 
Institute  should  be  divided  and  directed  by 
several  committees.  To  this  proposition  the 
Council,  I believe,  agree.  To  one  of  such  com- 
mittees I would  suggest  should  be  deputed  the 
office  of  communicating  with  each  Architectural 
Association  in  the  land  that  their  co-operation 
may  be  obtained  with  a view  to  federation.  At 
present  these  associations  have  no  power.  They 
are  so  many  scattered  atoms,  and  when  the 
proposed  new  charter  goes  np  for  confirmation 
by  the  Queen  in  Council  the  question  will  be 
asked,  Why  should  the  Institute  ask  an  exten- 
sion of  its  powers  ? Is  there  not  a large  number 
of  mutual  admiration  associations  in  the  country, 
and  beyond  mere  chit-chat  coterieB,  of  what 
value  are  they  to  the  State  and  the  public  ? If 
the  Institute  wishes  to  widen  its  base,  should 
it  not  be  required  to  give  in  return  to  the 
public  through  its  members  increased  efficiency 
and  protection  in  case  of  malversation,  so  that 
the  fear  of  a black  mark  against  the  name  of 
any  wrong  doer  may  keep  men  straight,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Law  Society  ? At  present  the 
public  are  not  protected,  and  the  remark  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  that 
any  one  could  set  np  as  an  architect  expressed 
both  truth  and  satire. 

Thomas  E.  Knightlet. 


CURVES  OF  CONTRARY-FLEXURE. 

Sir, — My  paper,  on  the  above  subject  [Builder 
May  30,  p.  752],  does  not  exclude  any  curve  of 
contrary  - flexure  from  consideration.  It  is 
designed  to  afford  a clue  to  the  rationale  of  the 
mental  evolution  or  conception  of  a line  of 
beauty,  to  those  msthetic  conditions  to  which 
any  curve  of  contrary- flexure,  to  be  beautiful, 
must  conform.  In  the  wider  mathematics  all 
curves  are  mathematical  curves.  Many  persons 
imagine  that  every  geometrically  or  mechani- 
cally described  curve  must  necessarily  be 
beautiful.  This  is  a very  venerable  and  a very 
fallacious  supposition.  But  that  I stand  alone  in 
composing  ogee  curves  of  segments  of  circles,  &c., 
as  your  correspondent  insinuates  in  the  Builder 
of  the  6th  inst.  [p.  814],  is  utterly  refuted  by  Mr. 
Penrose’s  interesting  Royal  Academy  lecture, 
only  a few  pages  off  [pp.  334,  371,  ante]  ; from 
that  he  might  have  learned  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  architects  to 
combine  curves  to  form  the  cymatium  as  I have 
done,  and  that  Mr.  Penrose  also  denominates 
such  curves,  curves  of  contrary-flexure.  The 
cymatium  above  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, — 
of  the  Parthenon  ! — was  composed  of  segments 
of  circles,  a practice  common  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture, but  unusual  in  Grecian,  in  which  seg- 
ments of  other  curves  were  used.  It  would 
be  interesting,  however,  to  learn  whether  there 
be  an  instance  of  the  use  of  that  particular 
curve  of  contrary  flexure,  championed  by  Mr. 
Tarn,  in  either  Classical  or  any  other  archi- 
tecture. W.  Cave  Thomas. 


The  Hotel  Metropole. — We  are  asked  by 
Mr.  Edgar  P.  Jones,  of  the  Melincourt  Brick- 
works, Resolven,  Briton  Ferry,  to  state  that  he 
supplied  a large  quantity  of  enamelled  glazed 
bricks  for  this  building. — Messrs.  Alfred  Goslett 
& Co.,  of  Soho-square,  write  to  say  that  they 
executed  the  glazing. — Mr.  John  Smeaton,  of 
Ludgate-circus,  says  he  supplied  his  patent 
dust-shoots  for  this  hotel,  as  well  as  for  the 
First  Avenue  Hotel. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Messrs.  Copland  Sf  Gilmour’s  Suggestion  for  the  Widening  of  Old  Broad  Street. 


A SUGGESTION  AS  TO  THE  WIDENING 
OP  CITY  STREETS. 

SlB,— Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  traffic  along  Old  Broad-street  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which 
has  been  created  principally  by  the  erection  of  the 
new  railway  stations  in  Liverpool-street,  and  the 
consequent  frequent  blocks  of  vehicular  traffic  and 
crowded  state  of  the  footways, — particularly  at  the 
commencement  and  close  of  the  ordinary  business 
hours,  also  to  the  fact  that  during  wet  weather  no 
one  can  pass  along  the  street  without  being  much 
splashed  by  passing  vehicles,  we  trust  that  as  it  is 
a matter  of  public  interest,  you  will  pardon  us  for 
intruding  on  your  space  by  suggesting  the  cause  of 
such  inconvenience,  together  with  a suitable  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  means  of  remedying  the 
same. 

The  obvious  cause  of  the  above  state  of  things  is 
the  narrowness  of  the  street,  particularly  at  the 
south  end,  where  at  one  part,  by  the  Ocean  Marino 
Insurance  Company’s  offices,  the  footways  are 
respectively  7 ft.  and  5 ft.  in  width,  and  the  road- 
way about  16  ft.,  thus  only  allowing  of  one  vehicle 
to  pass  another,  whereas  a street  with  such  an 
amount  of  traffic  should  provide  for  four,  or  at  least 
three  hues.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fiitv  autho- 
rities are  ever  aniious  to  improve  tho  facilities  for 
street  traffic,  even  when  involving  a large  expendi- 
ture  in  the  purchase  and  compensation  for  removal 
of  valuable  property.  This  item  would  form  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  expense  of  widening  Old 
Broad-streot,  and  if  effected  in  the  ordinary  way 
wouid  be  likely  to  prove  an  almost  insunhount. 
able  obstacle.  W e would  therefore  suggest  that 
?°whef  b“‘ld*bfr«  should  be  retained  as 

a whole,  the  curb  line  at  the  east  side  being 
b?ck  ,fr°.m  ll.8  Pr8s8»‘  position,  as  shown  on 

to  *hd  d r°e  A,'  v’  A <S8°  abo™  skotcb  plan), 
to  the  face  line  of  the  buildings  commencing  from 
Threadneedle-street  to  the  City  of 
end  c°I™nad0  being  substituted  for  the 

10  ft  I’o  B"i“ufo0tPath  ot  from  8 *0 

n uth  carn5d  beW  ‘be  same,  and  the 
offices  and  shops  in  the  rear  being  lighted  by  con- 
t,nuousglazed  fronts.  Thus  no  slrioL  dimSuS 
of  light  or  rental  value  would  be  caused  excent  so 
ftoors  reiated  ‘U*18  diminished  area  of  the  ground- 
“ F™m  this  point  northwards,  the  iimrove- 
ment  would  consist  in  throwing  the  spaces  occupied 
by  the  areas  into  the  footway,  and  lighting  he 
basements  by  means  of  prismatic  lights - the  exist! 

By  the  above  means,  a minimum  width  of  road 

qsssss 

42,  Old  fcSJ  Engineers. 

May  28 th,  1885. 

toP01d  Broad^str^et^hnt'f16  iS  not. onl7  applicable 
City  thoroughfares.— C.  & G S0veral  other  crowded 


“WESTGARTH  ESSAYS.” 


SIR, — Every  competitor,  whether  in  receipt  of 
a prize  or  not,  should  enter  a strong  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
their  award  of  only  half  the  sum  offered  by  Mr. 
Westgarth. 

The  committee’s  report,  “that,  in  their  opinion, 
none  of  the  essays  realise  the  requirements  of  the 
offer,”  Bhould  bear  some  explanation.  The  offers  as 
issued  by  the  Society  were  for  the  best  practical 
essays  on  the  subjects,  and  although  the  Council 
reserved  the  right  to  withhold  or  deal  with  the 
prizes  as  seemed  to  them  desirable,  it  is  none  the 
less  a breach  of  trust  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a 
standard  of  merit,  and  to  deprive  competitors  of 
the  full  value  of  the  liberal  offer  made  by  Mr. 
Westgarth.  Nemo. 


CivU  En^“SaZi<>ae,of  the  Witution  of 

them  was  facilitated  by  Sie&Vetsaton 


DOMESTIC  WATER-SUPPLY. 

SiR, — Permit  me  to  occupy  a small  space  in  your 
paper  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the 
inspection  and  cleansing  of  cisterns  at  this  period 
of  the  year.  It  is  a matter  of  urgent  necessity  that 
all  cisterns  should  be  examined  and  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  trouble  and  cost  are  of  no  moment 
as  compared  with  the  consequences  which  may 
ensue.  Householders  will  be  astonished  in  many 
instances,  at  the  amount  and  character  of  cistern 
mud  deposits,  and  if  these  are  neglected  at  this 
season  water  drawn  from  those  sources  may  be 
expected  to  be  more  or  less  offensive.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  most  instances  the  cistern  is  used  only 
for  supply  of  water-closet : but  it  is  equally  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  domestic  supply  from  hot- 
water  pipes  for  scullory  use  and  of  cold  water  for 
cookmg  purposes  are  drawn  from  cistern  supplies, 
whilst  in  some  few  cases,  perhaps,  the  domestic 
supply  altogether  is  from  this  source.  At  any  rate 
I strongly  advise  householders  to  look  to  the  cistern 
as  a possible  source  of  mischief  and  of  family  sick- 
ness of  a dangerous  or  fatal  character. 

Joseph  Brierley,  C.E. 


wishing  every  success  to  the  enterprise  for  develop- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  Italy,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  a hope  that  the  effort  will 
result  in  something  better  and  more  useful  than  the 
sample  of  roofing-slates  which  that  sunny  land 
supplied  to  Alfred  Braby,  to  whom  have  succeeded- 
yours  faithfully,  E.  & C.  Braby. 

***  We  have  received  other  letters  to  the  same 
effect. 


ITALIAN  SILVER-GREY  SLATES. 

S!R,— We  have  been  much  interested  by  the 
perusal  of  the  letter  in  your  columns  [p.  814,  ante  1 
descriptive  of  the  above,  and  should  like  to  know  if 
the  slates  reforred  to  are  from  the  same  “rock” 
which  supplied  this  business  with  a cargo  some 
years  ago  ? If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  we 
^f°4tKa|Tv?ei^th,yx0Ur  correspondent  in  thinking 
that  the  Welsh  slate  need  very  much  fear  being 
superseded  by  this  ‘ silver  grey  ” rival. 

Attracted  by  the  moderate  price  noted  by  “An 
English  Traveller,  our  predecessor  speculated  in  the 
cargo  above  mentioned  ; but  this  sample  lot  was  more 
than  sufficient.  The  breakage  was  terrible.  Instead 
ot  hardening  and  becoming  like  stone,”  and  pre- 
senting  a substance  which  “can  hardly  be  broken,” 
the  slates  crumbled  at  the  touch  of  the  slaters’ 
tools,  and  split  in  half  when  nailed  on  the  roof. 

in  Him'wr if ° m becominS  harder,  and  excelling 
° .d,  r.  b ty>  tbe  Process  of  decay  set  in  rapidly 
untdthe  surface  of  the  slate  could  be  scraped  like 

may  “®°fci°n  tbat  in  some  cases,  for  his 

exposure  us  a vir,«e.  If  giving  th?  roof  the  appear 
Sflflt  fibTg  "^‘ewashed  bo  a virtue  (frSm  an 
architectural  point  of  view),  then  the  slates  were 
certainly  commendable ; but,  somehow  our  custo- 

We'iffinT'1.8';;16  ‘his  SraetoristS. 

We  join  most  heartily  with  your  correspondent  in 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Yentnor. — On  Ascension  Day  a painted  three- 
light  window,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  was  unveiled  in  St.  Luke’s  Chapel  of 
tho  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
Ventnor,  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Stafford  Henry 
Northcote  and  family,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Northcote,  who  was  a warm  friend  and 
benefactress  of  the  hospital.  The  work  wae 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
of  London. 

Kington  ( Herefordshire ).  — A four  - light 
Munich  window  has  lately  been  presented  to 
the  parish  church  of  Kington,  Herefordshire,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  Foote.  The  work 
has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co. 

Felsted. — Mr.  H.W.  Stock  and  other  members 
of  his  family  have  offered  to  put  a stained-glass 
window  in  the  apse  of  the  chancel  of  Felsted 
School  chapel,  in  memory  of  their  relative, 
Cecil  H.  Stock,  architect,  who  was  at  the  school 
from  September,  1870,  to  June,  1877,  and  who 
died  prematurely  in  1883,  as  we  mentioned  at 
the  time.  Mr.  C.  H.  Stock  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  a useful  book  on  “ Shoring.” 

Burrington. — A stained-glass  window  has  juBt 
been  completed  at  the  north-west  end  of  this 
recently-restored  church.  It  is  a three-light 
window,  and  represents  the  appearance  of  Our 
Lord  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden.  The 
window,  which  is  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  of  London,  is  in  memory  of  the  wife  of 
Prebendary  de  Moleyns,  vicar  of  the  parish. 


Gibbs  & Flew  (Limited).  — An  extra- 
ordinary general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  this  company  was  held  at  the  Cedars  Estate 
Office,  on  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  when  several 
special  resolutions,  which  were  passed  at  the 
general  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  May,  were 
confirmed.  The  report  of  the  directors,  which 
was  duly  adopted,  after  recommending  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum, 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  constitution  of 
a Limited  Company  was  not  suited  to  the 
effective  and  economical  carrying  on  of  an 
active  building  business,  it  being  impossible  to 
avoid  very  heavy  charges,  legal  and  otherwise, 
which  would  not  be  incurred  by  a private  firm. 
After  some  little  discussion,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Limited  Company  should  resolve  itself 
into  a House  Property  Company,  under  the 
name  of  “ The  West  Kensington  Estates  Com- 
pany,” and  that  the  whole  of  the  plant,  machi- 
nery, and  building  business,  and  portion  of  the 
estates  be  purchased  from  the  company  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  Flew,  for  the  sum  of  70,0001. 
Messrs.  Gibbs  & Flew  will  carry  on  the  business 
of  builders  privately,  as  before. 


[June  13,  1885. 
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Stubrnt’s  Column. 

ESCRIPTIYE  GEOMETRY— Part  II. 

in. 

CONES  AND  CYLINDERS. 
presentation  of  a cylinder  and  of  a plane 
tangent  to  it. 

SjlHE  cylinder  is  given  by  its  basis  on  the 
m plan  and  the  direction  of  its  generators. 
Ml  Every  generator  will  have  its  projec- 
i Gfi,  Gv,  parallel  to  the  projections  of  the 
3tion  given,  therefore  they  can  be  readily 
m and,  by  marking  the  points  where  the 
irators  enter  the  elevation  plane,  we  get 
vertical  trace  of  the  cylinder, 
be  plane  P tangent  to  the  cylinder  along 
generator  G will  be  tangent  to  the  base  of 
cylinder  in  the  point  g foot  of  G,  and 
eby  we  get  P*.  If  P*  meets  L T we  get 
eby  a point  of  P”  and  the  vertical  trace  of 
B another.  If  P*  meets  L T outside  our 
bt,  as  in  fig.  99,  we  take  a horizontal  line 
he  plane  P through  a point  m of  the  gene- 
ir  G,  and  its  trace  will  be  a point  of  P”. 
he  outline  of  the  cylinder,  either  in  plan  or 


elevation,  are  the  extreme  projections  of  the 
generators,  such  as  A\  A*  on  the  plan,  B , a 
on  the  elevation.  (See  fig- 99.) 

Find  a plane,  P,  tangent  to  a cylinder,  and 
passing  through  a point,  m,  outside  the 
cylinder. 

We  take  through  the  point  m a line  parallel 
to  the  generators  of  the  cylinder,  and  find  its 
foot,  t,  on  the  plan;  PA  goes  through if,  and  is 
tangent  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  It  will  be 
seen  that  through  t two  lines,  P\  could  be 
drawn  tangent  to  the  cylinder,  and  we  conclude 
that  through  the  point  m there  are  two  planes 
tangent  to  the  cylinder.  This  problem  is 
identical  with  find  the  shade  of  a cylinder  lighted 
by  a candle ; the  limits  of  the  shade  would  be 
the  generators,  G1,  along  which  the  planes,  1 , 
are  tangent.  (See  fig.  100.) 

Find  a plane,  P,  tangent  to  a cylinder  and 
parallel  to  a line,  A,  given. 

Through  a point,  m,  of  the  line  A we  pro- 
duce m r,  a parallel  to  the  generators  of  the 
cylinder ; we  connect  the  foot,  x and  y,  of  the 
lines  A and  m x,  the  trace,  P‘,  of  the  plane  will 
be  parallel  to  the  line  X y.  Here,  again,  there 
are  two  planes  that  satisfy  equally  the  question. 


This  problem  is  also  identical  with  find  the- 
shade  of  a cylinder  lighted  by  the  sun’s  rays ; tha 
limits  of  the  shade  would  be  the  generators,  G , 
along  which  the  planes,  P,  are  tangent.  (See 
fig.  101.) 

Representation  of  a cone  and  planes  tangent 
to  it. 

The  cone  is  given  by  its  basis  on  the  plan,, 
and  by  its  apex,  s,  any  line,  G,  which  connects  a 
point  of  the  basis  with  the  apex  is  a generator 
of  the  cone.  The  lines  AA  are  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  plans  of  the  generators  G,  and, 
therefore,  form  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  the 
cone,  and  so  do  the  lines  B"  form  the  outline  of 
the  elevation  of  the  cone.  Given  the  plan  ot 
any  point,  m,  of  the  cone,  we  find  its  elevation 
I by  drawing  through  that  point  a generator,  on 
the  elevation  of  which  we  will  find  the  elevation, 
of  the  point  in.  (See  fig.  102.) 

Find  a plane,  P,  tangent  to  the  cone  on  a point,  in„ 
of  its  surface. 

We  find  the  generator  G,  on  which  the  point 
m is  situated  ; PA  will  be  tangent  to  the  base  of 
the  cone  at  the  foot  ef  G,  and  PB  will  pass: 
through  the  vertical  trace  of  G.  (See  ng.- 
102.) 
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the  builder. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

827,  Locks  and  Bolts.  W.  C.  Jones. 

The  main  bolt,  which  is  of  peculiar  shape,  is 


Door  Bolts. - 
Check.  — 5. 


[June  13,  1885 


r ^-'00m^s'  Mechanical  Door 


v?wo>  Hodges  and  F.  Lillev,  Adjusting 
P wKn-°bS  Tn  attachin8*  th°m  to  Spindlr-  J " —S 


centred  so  that  it  always  has  a tendency  to  shoot 
virtue  of  its  own  weight.  It  is  drawn  back  by  a 
follower  on  the  knob  spindle,  and  may  be  locked 
when  shot  by  a small  auxiliary  lock. 

2,34“ 


TTT  1 t T to  1.U  OUlUUieS. — 5,763 

C K \ I“proJ,em0ot3  in  Ventilators. -5, SOI 

makers  h„  S°?di-  E ectnc  Bel1  Push03>  Contact- 
makers,  and  Indicators.— 5,868,  A.  Davis  and  J 

2 000  R’  ^sPliers  and  ^Pe  Cutter.- 


suitable  for  Kitchen  Ranges,  &c—  3,0“l2,  R Hale 

~T506°Re: nZof  ?anitary  Drain  “d  oth- Rpt: 
o,oUb,  R Heap,  Improvements  in  Water-  ’ ■ 

-o,_/o/,  Cr.  Campbell,  Improvements 


Saah  Fastening.  W.  Macvitie.  I—  sms  n w'~  t . .. 

Jf!f  Is  „?!,TO‘od  °“  1110  of  the  | Seats. 

'son,  Water- 


■upper  sash,  a coiled  spring  on  the  pivot  tends  to  I Grates.— 5,773, ^H^Yu'n'^nd 
make  it  assume  a position  parallel  to  that  bar.  A waste  Preventer  -6  071  H f 

hollow  pillar  fixed  to  a plate  is  secured  on  the  meet-  Wardrobe.- 6 077  G Thvn'nf  ? A CollaPslblo 
— v * ^ ’ i - tx.  ibynne,  bamtary  and  other 


ing  bar  of  the  lower  sash.  „„  „ 

riveted  to  the  plate  of  the  fastener  engages  with  a 
hollow  arm  when  it  is  drawn  across.  By  pressing 
the  thumb-piece  the  catch  is  disengaged  and  the 
lever  may  then  be  pushed  back. 

2,777,  Wall  Ties. 


A catch  on  a spring  J Pipe  Joints.  6,337,  J.  ^HOTOwe^ImprovedVabta 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Open  to  oppeeitionfor  two  month*. 


o gW4!  VK-  Lilld‘Sy’  ImPTO'ements  in  Bridges.— 
T,S73,  S.  Kirby  Construction  of  Gully  Traps.- 

JLiOVOtt.  u , 


W.  Monnery.  , j t vuuow  UUU1UU  OI 

_„T,ke  ^ie.a  are  lntended  for  binding  together  double  I p’fj,6'  ,P‘  Lovett,  Improvements  in  ' Hydraulic 
T,h‘ChAa  sPace  is  squired,  and  are  £e“ents/  -5,374,  G.  Garrett,  Machines  for 
made  w‘th  shoulders  to  prevent  the  waliscoUapsing.  Sharpening  Circular  Saws— 5,429,  E.  HeuSbise 
The  branches  within  the  walls  are  serrated  Improvements  ««  w-j— i-*-  m’.  1 xaeurteoise. 


s are  serrated. 
5.3P6.  Flooring  Cramp.  T.  Thornton. 


Evans, 


St.  John’s  Wood-17  a ud  18,  Queen’s- road  < 

ffronnH.rpr.f  117  ’ ^ ° rouu,  A 


ground-rent  14 l.  . CLU  s-roaa,j5 years, 

rln°tns7:7.8:..s.h.op.p.ertoI1-road'  ®5^kse 

55, ; Eotheraeld.str*;;"  n"  y^ ' ^33 

m‘rA  I*»d. 

pi;,  Fy  Marsh,  MujNbb,  & Langton 

V y.„. 


_ j f -■-“v-.o.L.  uuuuBiions  ior  Metal  Tie- 

™.rd°hydS  t”  cla,Tij  by  a sliding-bar  driyon  I ments  in  lmPr°™' 


in  Connexions  for  Metal  Tie- 
n a J.  Parker,  Improve- 

R n T a“d  °ther  Sash  Fasteners— 

bU  Th“  longer  I 

than  the  ordinary  pattern,  and  when  the  boards  are  factum  of  Nails  ' d 4'878'  W'  Lako-  Maa“- 
oramped  up,  a wedge  is  driven  in  allowing  the 
tongue  to  return  to  its  normal  position  and  releasing 


fJ.V  “nd  la-  <*■  ”P  , freehold 

Freeho'd  ™i,aS,  High-street 

The  Man"rH  ou,e.  win,  Br„„„d,  

Three  ooolo.uro,  of  freehold  l.„d,  »VS" 

Two  enclosures  of  free!,, .Irfianri  A A p* 


Twoend  p )f  f-hTdTan7V3nV 

pton ~ I our freehold  cottages  ...  P* 


the  cramp. 


6,014,  Wall  Ventilators.  W.  Cowell. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Mat  28, 

|Mr^  freehold 


The  ventilator  is  of  a boxlike  form,  and  is  nro 
Tided  on  the  outside  with  flaps  or  louvres,  witlU 
)3  between  Ttn  1 ' . 


■or  without,  the  rain  and  moisture  are  excluded. 
Mason**1*  Window  rrames  and  Sashes.  B. 


JCNB  1. 

| Bermondsey-SS  tofSLn,  SWorih-street, 


£1,040 


I Went  MdBRKLL  & ScOBBLL. 

U.ckoe7widrrB““i'",h  f™»hold 


The  residence,  Floren.  o Grove*  and  gTOulids";;”i 
June  6. 

Bedford  PaWS 

ground-rent  25L  12s... * years, 

%V’  “d  9*  Th°  Avenue”™  yiaral'^omdirmi 

life  «ged  54.°  *1,°  * ***  •"  «*, 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  June  15. 

Noce/y  Junior  Debating  Club 

VaulSng: •“  °P'°  “ diSCU"i°”  “ “ E"V8»‘ 

Inventors'  Institute.— 8 p.m. 


at  its  bottom  edge  to  tho  lowerba^orthoframo1  of  I Whilechapol-fs’  ma1l  1 G»«s». 

vendlatio^'  m-ay  be  0Peaed  b7  cords  for  b,7sp 'm'"*'  r'‘eb°,d 610 

r£tii.!teS""d  « ,«ber  material 


HlX  Bashes  an d’h-ames 

13,921,  Drain-pipes.  C.  Broad  and  G.  Harris 
ihe  moulded  articles 


A Plo”  toeh ‘iddI,2if.d™^i““-  i*'“‘°Id:;;  »» 

“ 7»«. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Rrf^  29r:6’521’  T‘  Sfcreet,  Constructi. 
Bricks  and  Apparatus  for  making 
J lav  30. — fi  n7Q  T T\  T>-.  fe.- 


| Honor  Oak- 
rent  61. 


®y  J- W.  Moblet  A Co.  

To,  Herne  Till,,,  93  ,0„Si 


x>  , ,,  , Wednesday,  Jdnh  17. 

7 jTm.aZ  iIeteorolo!}ical  Society. -sin  papers  to  be  rei 


^Maneheeter  Society  of  Architect,.- 


General  Meetij 

'Society  of  Engineers. — Yiait  to  the  Tilbury  Docks. 


THtrHSDAT,  JDNB  18. 
Society  of  Antiquaries. -8. 30  p.m 
ZWfe  Institute  of  Architecture. 
Election  of  Officers,  &o. 


Business  meeting  1 


Usallanca. 


VS”  Lock  Tiles 


don  of  Lock  | 


Plate,  b’  ^Ui”gS’  Partitions,  to  , ,ruf  Box' 
r.-,,-  ^C‘»  lor  manufacturin£r  same  — « r.ai  V 


Bimngbam/sVeamTxtttSsU’Si^58^^^^^ 

Improvements  in  Pipe  and  other  Wrenchea  ' 


Byt’e,^ ^lia?uLti?^ ‘oTSfmftoml^T'p6.639’1’- 

•Converters,  and  other  Refracto^  F,uraaces> 


taprovements  in  Window  Sashes^  a^d  FramTs^ 

pSSSaFHe 


14,  Selby  Villas,  7S  years,  ground-rent  "Hi. 3J0 

B 1,170 

rent  21.  4s  41  years,  ground- 

June  2. 


Bayswater— Improved  ^ound-ren™  11/  » 

with  reversion  for  7f  years  Ul'  a ycar> 

Improved  ground-rent  of  71  a rear  ' J'.-Vu 

for  8 years ‘ Ie&T>  with  reversion 


ITI)'dS‘°^“*'oi5«k.r,  with  reversion 


fhSE  for  Cutting  Piles  and 
wrigley.  Construction  of  Sh’ntL  * “d  T' 


proved  ground-rent  of  14Z  169  "o 
reversion  for  6 years  10s'»  a Jear»  with 


Shop  Windows"  Doom  V—S  °r„G“ards  fOT  I nn  

f I’“ -k2t  “l?f.  S3; 

Decorating  Walls  and  Sngs  am0I,tal  GIass  *« 


rent  1]/.  f.7.?.  ’ 8STears.  ground- 

By  J.  Revill. 


•6,748,  Vi  Sohne'fd^;^ 


'IllDg  Apparatus  for  Pre- 
Apparatus  for  Heating  rvfXi • J-  Lorrain, 

«,766,  W Panw  KS.0oOIllJf'  and  Ventilating. 

6,769,'  J.  GhS  ST*  1ClarCkeff°i<1 

Union  or  Joint  ' olarke,  Improved  Pipe 


-Offices^  »fPbbUo 


ymces,  nooms,  &c— 6 813  p V ui  ruoiic 

for  the  Manufacture  or  Tra„^WSSf°r^’  APPafatus 
^,S22,  F.  Nell,  Improved  rof  Cement— 

Stone,  or  other  Blocks  for  PavLgd  Rlafe  Wood, 


3 283  R pP  - — — a*v«o  AuoapTED. 


PE0V, SIGNAL  SPEOIFIOATIONs  ACCEPTED. 


y-,7  .^'‘‘aements. — 3,284  R A-auiigQts 

aad  cWment.  h’  °Pu0m”6„“d 


•Wall. ^,49.3*1  SAnddrG“eT«a  ‘broujb  au6Outor 
‘rpeninp-  5 Au.ta?atlc  Saw  Setting 


Wd  SS 6haarrpenTng  ^achi?esD-4,43S  A 'Oakd"’51'^ 

GP6Gr°™rt°aaetabdtSAln  lAo0^11^3^  ^e^'~ 

fuTA&Dd  iV°rk  Table-5  129  ^ Bombination 

tde°3ha,ff.  Parallel  Vice.,  \ and 


ground-rent,  3f°’  Bulmoral-grove,  77  years, 

Lambeth-25.  Paradis'e-street 


rent  10L  ’ W years*  ground- 


Chiswick  High-road-The  ^ HrS  . 

.™  cottaf'es^00^ ayerS  •^■rmsi 


freehold,  and  five coica-es 

Barnes-1  and  2,  Lilian-road  f'^VTi 2.250 

6 and  7 .Lilian-read,  freehold  hd 700 


Castelnau-gardens,  54,°,,°.  grouoilr'ent gup,; 


Rvt  t*1  . 6*v/uuu-renia, 

fa*  c°- 


ground-rent  6/  6s  **  8 •rerraco.  73  years, 
^atoopjdiold  Ear'm j "and" ' 174  acres,' 


Ur&3p*rfreeho^d  “ ®8ven  ®tar9  ” Ion,  and  153a.' 
Freehold  ' 


375 

4,000 


5,100 

1,600 

300 


and'j.  Coughimv"indhIov°t'~5,V583'N'  Harrt- 
y,  n heating  Mechanism  for 


Uoulders,  aud  part  Scotland  t?  P'  

freehold  P aCOtland  F “™s,  164a.3r.lSp., 

Freehold  orch.rd'.id^.dKX^ 'K  lS '-JS 

June  4 

SbJ3%’,r7°°d-Grt»d-.^JV.yoa, 

Ground-rents  of  6R.  a year' term 600 

tv  /w  " ’ term  d5  years 1 oqn 

By  Coopeh  A Goulmnu  ■ 

nurch-ronR  fro«i,.u 
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Battersea  25,  ChuLSS,  LthS" 


Sewer  Accidents. — A serious  accident  hi 
occurred  at  Kingsland,  whereby  two  workmei 
named  George  Pimm  aud  George  Cobb  in  tb 
empiey  of  Mr.  w.  Itighy,  coniactcr  for  tb 
Holloway  and  Northern  High  Level  Sewei 

relief  lines  have  lost  their  lives. Anothe 

serious  accident,  though  fortunately  net  attend* 
by  ioss  of  life,  occurred  on  Monday  evening  nea 
the  Sloane- square  Station  of  the  District  Bail 
way,  where  a new  sewer  has  for  some  time  heel 

Bo3rSf  w 0™BtrTnction  by  the  Metropolitai 
Board  of  Works  It  is  an  iron  one,  and  rent 
parallel  with  the  old  brickwork  sewer  whicl 
it  is  designed  to  replace.  Shortly  after  thret 

thouS  Sill  ? afterno™>  tie  “ld  5=wor,  which 

though  still  in  use,  appears  to  have  been  in  l 

h °ry  8‘ate  of  reP™’  Shddenl, 
burst,  and  discharged  its  contents  through  a 

rn,d  yt  '"i1*,  rallway  tunnel,  which  had  been 
made  to  admit  of  tho  necessary  operations  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  sewer.  The  station 
at  Sloane-sqnare  soon  became  flooded  with  the 
matter  which  poured  into  the  tunnel,  and  all 
"as  necessarily  brought  to  a standstill. 
The  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
will  hold  its  Autumn  Congress  at  Leicester 
from  September  22  to  2G  inclusive.  Tho  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Congress  is  Professor de  Chaumonti 
the  Sectional  Presidents  will  be,  in  the  depart- 
Meir  °t  ..  -®an‘tai7  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicme,  Mr.  Arthur  Eansome ; in  the  section 
of  Engineering  and  Architecture,"  Mr.  Percival 
Gordon  Smith;  and  in  that  of  "Chemistiy, 
Meteorology,  and  Geology,"  Mr  William 
Marcet  M D F.E.O.P.,  F.CH.,  F.M.  PaS 
are  limited  to  twenty  minutes  in  reading,  and 
the  discussion  upon  them  to  ton  minutes  eaoh 

f?-aCh  aUthor  shollld  Pr“Pare  a" 
abstract  of  his  paper  and  send  it,  together  with 
the  original  manuscript,  by  book-post,  on  or 
before  August  26th,  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
Margaret-street,  W. 

The  Albert  Palace,  Battersea  Park, 

jas  opened  on  Saturday  last,  under  very 
depressing  circumstances  so  far  as  the  weather 


was  concerned.  Nevertheless,  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  angured  well  for  the  future  of  the 


Palace,  which  has  already  been  described  at 
some  length  in  our  columns. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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Annual  Dinner  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  — The  retiring  President,  Mr. 
ole  A.  Adams,  presided  at  the  dinner  on 

} Wednesday  last.  There  were  not  so  many 
Lembers  present  as  usual,  but  the  Duke’s 

Ialoou  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  was  com- 
jirtably  filled.  The  toast  of  the  '‘Army  and 
avy,  &c.”  was  proposed  by  the  President  and 
Gsponded  to  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  who 
pf erred  to  the  work  of  the  Association,  with 
Lhich  he  had  been  so  long  connected.  Mr. 
lashill  proposed  the  toast  of  the  “ Royal  Insti- 
lite  of  British  Architects,”  and  Mr.  James 
Irooks  responded  in  a most  able  and  energetic 
•ay.  Mr.  Robinson  proposed  the  “ Visitors,” 
nd  Mr.  W.  P.  Appleton  (brother  of  the  honorary 
acretary)  responded.  Mr.  Horace  Cheston 
troposed  the  “ Officers  of  the  Architectural 
Association,”  and  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews,  Mr. 
i’ratt,  and  Mr.  Berry  responded.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Appleton  gave  two  capital  recitations,  and  Mr. 
'.  G.  Killmister  delighted  the  audience  with  his 
iianoforte  performance. 

The  North.  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Canal. — 
'he  project  for  a sea  canal  across  Holstein, 

1'onnecting  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea, 
ippears  at  length  to  be  on  the  point  of  realisa- 
ion.  The  details  which  have  just  been  sub- 
ihitted  to  the  Chancellor,  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
referred  by  him  to  the  Prussian  State  Council, 
7.8  well  as  to  the  Federal  Council,  will,  it  is 
mderstood,  receive  the  formal  approval  of 
Those  bodies  at  their  next  meeting.  The  esti- 
spated  cost  of  the  work  is  156  million  marks,  or 
P,800,OOOZ.,  of  which  sum  Prussia  will  find  two 
jlaillions  and  a half  sterling,  the  remainder 
peing  contributed  by  the  other  German  States. 

Wood  Block  Flooring. — Messrs.  Geary  & 
IValker’s  patent  system  of  wood  block  flooring 
las  recently  been  laid  at  the  Royal  Eye 
jlospital,  Manchester  ; Post-offices  at  Leeds, 
I Liverpool,  and  Doncaster;  St.  Chad’s  Church, 
1 Liverpool ; and  other  places.  It  is  also  being 
: aid  at  Glossop  Hall,  for  Earl  Howard ; churches 
i it  Shilbotel,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Wednes- 
Mnry  and  Stonefold,  near  Accrington;  also  at 
njeveral  schools,  hospitals,  &c.  We  have  drawn 
l Attention  to  Messrs.  Geary  & Walker’s  system 
l >f  flooring  previously,  but  may  add  that  they 
t ihow  samples  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition. 


New  River  Bridge  betwixt  Sunderland 
and  Durham. — As  an  important  district  public 
improvement  the  erection  of  a new  bridge  over 
the  river  Wear  at  Low  Cocken  has  lately  been 
commenced.  The  contract  for  masonry  and 
piling  has  been  let  to  Mr.  R.  Allison,  builder, 
Sunderland;  and  thewrought-ironlatticegirders, 
of  120  ft.  span,  with  Lindsay’s  patent  trough 
steel  flooring,  to  Messrs.  Head,  Wrightson,  & 
Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees.  The  works  are  being 
carried  out  from  the  plans  and  superintendence 
of  Mr.  D.  Balfour,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Houghton-le-Spring,  Sunderland. 

New  Mission  Hall,  Lavender  Hill. — 
A now  Mission  Hall,  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  was  commenced  on 
Monday  last.  It  is  to  be  built  in  two  portions, 
each  to  accommodate  500  adults,  at  a total  cost 
of  2,6671.  Mr.  Charles  Ansell,  of  York-street, 
Lambeth,  is  the  builder.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Romaine-Walker  & Tanner. 

Female  School  of  Art. — By  command  of 
the  Queen,  a fan  has  been  designed  and  painted 
on  silk  by  Alice  Elfrida  Manly,  which  is 
intended  as  a gift  from  her  Majesty  to  the 
Princess  Beatrice  on  Her  Royal  Highness’s 
approaching  marriage. 

Wilberforce  Mission  House,  Newington 

Butts. — On  Monday  last  the  new  works  to  the 
above  were  started  for  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Trustees  of  tho  Wilberforce  Memorial  Fund. 
In  August  last  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Grundy  entered 
the  new  house  as  first  Wilberforce  Missionary. 
The  work  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
demand  the  addition  of  a large  reception-room 
for  meetings  of  associations  and  persons  engaged 
or  interested  in  Church  work  in  South  London. 
An  admirable  site  has  been  secured  adjoining 
the  Mission  House.  Messrs.  H.  Burman  & Sons 
were  builders  to  the  work  last  year.  Mr. 
Fredei’ick  Higgs  is  the  builder  of  the  additions. 
The  entire  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Romaine-Walker  & 
Tanner,  of  Buckingham-street. 

Inventions  Exhibition. — We  are  informed 
that  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co.  have  sup- 
plied the  walnut  doors  and  fittings  in  the 
Council-room  of  the  International  Inventions 
Exhibitions. 


For  New  Central  Stores,  Newgate-street,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  for  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited.  Mr.  Edward  Shewbrooks,  F.R.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Tyrio  & Graham,  Gateshead £11,730  9 7 

E.  B.  Reed  & Son,  Newcastle 11,376  0 0 

Joseph  Elliot,  Newcastle  10,960  0 0 

T.  & It.  Lamb,  Gateshead  10,964  0 0 

J.  Ferguson,  Newcastle  10,947  0 0 

N.  & R.  Reed,  Newcastle 10,865  0 0 

Haswell  & Waugh,  Gateshead  10,510  0 0 

R.  Allison,  8unaorland 10,400  6 0 

H.  Atkinson,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 10,335  4 0 

Middlemiss  Bros.,  Newcastle 10,285  13  9 

Brownhead  & Keswick,  Newcastle  10,100  2 0 

J.  & W.  Lowry,  Newcastle*  9,981  1 0 

* Accepted. 


For  erecting  work  premises  in  Short-street,  Hoxton. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcoek,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within : — 

Marr  £763  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  749  0 0 

Roome 717  0 0 

Sburmur 707  0 0 

Anley  705  0 0 

Steele  Bros 674  0 0 

Pringle  628  0 0 

Goouall  610  0 0 


For  performing  sundry  external  repairs  to  thirty  houses- 
in  Aske-street  and  Fanshaw- street,  Horton.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcoek,  architect  and  surveyor:  — 

Anley £420  0 0 ! 

Marr  ... 315  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  295  0 0 

Pringlo  296  0 0 

Roome 290  0 0 

8hurmur 172  0 0 

Steele  Bros 166  0 0 ! 


Sons.  Mr.  R.  Frank 
Quantities  by  the  architect  ■ — 

Bradley  & Barker,  Nottingham 

Chas.  Vallance,  Mansfield 

K.  & G.  Frisby,  Mansfield 

Fisher  Bros.,  Mansfield 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield  

H.  Alsop,  Mansfield  (accepted) 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


kVater -Mains,  Pipes,  and  Fittings  ..  ....  .. 

! few  Passenger  Sta'ion,  Bishop  Auckland 

• Veil-Pumps,  and  Additions  to  Tank  

leaving  

I /ilia  Residence,  Herne  Buy 

iltoneware  Drain-Pipes  

’ainting  

j -few  Infant  School,  &c 

Ilrection  of  Drill  Shed,  &C 

I furniture  and  Fittings  

last-iron  Socket,  Ac.,  Pipes 

! -few  Sunday-Schools,  Northampton  

J ’aiming,  &c.,  Cuterham 

idaaholder  Tank 

!i  recti  on  of  Shops  

Carriage  Timber  

• Wood  Paving  Blocks,  Portland  Cement,  &c 

Enlarging  Newport  (Mon.)  Post-otlice  

■Flashing  Tanks  and  Pipo  Sewer  

1 Paving  High-street  ...  . 

(Laying  Pipes,  &<■ 

New  College,  Canterbury  

I Sewerage,  Farningham  and  Eynsford..... 

Jonstruction  of  the  Dewsbury  Branch  Railway 
Construction  of  Crofton  Branch  Railway 

t Sewage  Works  

tifirection  of  a New  Mission  Hall 


War  Department 

North  Eastern  Railway 

West  Ham  Union  

Hendon  Union 

Enfield  Local  Board  ... 
Westminster  Union  ... 
Woodford  School  Brd. 

Admiralty  

London  School  Board... 
East  Cowes  Local  Brd. 

War  Department 

Canterbury  Gas  Co.  ... 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Bath  U.  S.  A 

Com.  of  H.M.  Werks  ... 
Beckenham  Local  Board 
New  Windsor  U.  S.  A. 

Cardiff  Corporation 

Kent  Wesleyan  Methdst 
School  Association  ... 
Dartford  U-  R.  S.  A.  ... 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Co. 
Gt.  Nrthrn  and  Manch. 

Shllld.  and  Lincln.  By. 
Portsmouth  U.  S.  A.  ... 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Official-  

W.  Bell  

Official  

.1.  G.  Hall  ...’. 

W.  Kitteringham 

Official  

E.  Tidman 

Official  

do. 

J.R.  Mann  

S.  J.  Newman  .... 

Official  

H.  E.  Jones  

E.  Monson,  jun.  . 

Official  

C.  R.  Fortune  .... 

Official  

G.  B.  Carlton  .... 
Official  

J.  A.  B.  Williams 

Chas.  Bell 

G.H.Tait  

J.  Fraser  & Sons  . 

do. 

Sir  F.  Bramwell  . 
W.  Ranger 


June  23rd 
do. 

June  24tli 
June  26th 
June  29th 
June  30th 
July  1st 


July  7th 
July  15th 
Not  stated 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Jage. 

Llanfrechfa Upper  L.  B. 

xsL 

TENDERS. 

r]  For  rebuilding  Knighton  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians 
of  Knighton  Union,  Radnorshire.  Messrs.  Jones  & 
[ :Parke,  architects,  Newtown.  Quantities  not  supplied  ;— 
Thomas,  Watkins,  & Jenkins,  Swan- 
sea  £8,600  0 0 

Price  & Deakin,  Knucklas 7,569  0 0 

Weale,  Ludlow 7,450  0 0 

E.  Davies  & Son,  Newtown  6,760  0 0 

Bowers  k Co.,  Hereford 6,699  0 0 

J.  Williams,  Knighton* 6,589  0 0 

* Accepted,  after  reductions,  at  6,30 01. 


For  the  erection  of  four  shops,  Russell-street,  Stroud, 
Mr.  J.  Platt  Lofthouse,  C.E.,  architect : — 

Geo.  Drew,  Chalford £2,700  0 0 

Bowers  & Co.,  Hereford  2,549  0 0 

Jas.  Greenslade,  Stroud 2,300  0 0 

W.  Harper,  Stroud 2,143  13  0 

English  & Son,  8troud  (accepted)  ...  1,975  0 0 


Accepted  for  erecting  the  St.  James’s  Temperance  and 
Mission-hall,  Royal-road,  Kennington  Park.  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  architect : — 

Aldridge  & Jenvey  £2,650  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


architect,  Mansfields 

..  £1,939  0 0 
..  1,8P3  0 0 
..  1,778  0 0 
..  1,740  0 0 
..  1,670  0 0 
..  1,632  9 0 


For  erection  of  boundary-walls,  forming  footpaths,  Ac.,. 
Crow. hill,  Mansfield,  for  Mr.  Ft.  Barringer.  Mr.  It.  Frank 
Vallance,  architect.  Quantities  by  tho  architect  : — 

Wm.  Sills  £150  0 0 

Thus.  Millott  135  18  8 

J.  Greenwood  130  0 0 

Fisher  Bros 114  11  4 

W.  A.  Vallance  98  16  3 

[All  of  Mansfield.] 

For  making  new  Btreets,  Crow-hill,  Mansfield.  Mr.  R. 
Frank  Vallance,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect:  — 

Thos.  Millott,  Mausfield  £335  4 4 

Fisher  Bros.,  Mausfield 294  17  8 

W.  A.  Vallance,  Mansfield  290  9 0 

John  Lane,  Skegby 279  4 0 

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield  (accepted) ...  271  0 0 


Accepted  for  erection  of  new  Sunday-schools  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  Unitarian  Chapel,  Mansfield.  Mr.  R. 
Frank  Vallance,  architect.  Quantities  by  tho  architect  : — 
Chas.  Vallance,  Mansfield  £524  0 0 


For  r.ew  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Brailes,  Warwickshire. 
Mr  W hunger,  architect  London  : — 

Kmg  £334  7 6 

Adkins  364  0 0 

W.  Pickering  334  10  t> 

J.  Pickering  & Sons  334  6 6 

Attwood  (accepted)  330  0 0 

Uoare  & Gardner  320  0 0 

For  additions  and  improvements  to  the  United  Methodist 
Freo  Church,  ltadstock,  Somerset,  for  the  Trustees. 
Plans,  specifications,  and  quantities  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Bird : — 

William  Tovey £498  19  0 

Joseph  Bird,  Frorae-hill,  Radstoek*...  480  10  0 

Wheeler  & Gregory  454  2 6 

* Accepted. 

For  alterations  to  the  " Adelaide,”  Liverpool-road,  for 
Mr.  Budd.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Saville,  architect,  99,  Strand. 
Quantities  supplied 

Buckle  £336  0 0 

Clinch  & Pattern 270  0 0 

Royal  266  0 0 

Huwkins 263  0 0 

Cook  24.3  0 0 

Walker  243  0 0 

Ward  & Lainble  235  0 0 

Heath  (accepted)  193  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a Welsh  Calvinist ic  Chapel  in  t her 
Southerton-road,  Hammersmith.  Mr.  John  Owen,, 
architect,  John- street,  Thornhill-square.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Johnstone  & Puine,  Bedford-row:— 

Chapel,HouBe,  He„liag_ 

J.  Grover  & Son  £1,524  £50 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts 1,509  — 

H.  J.  Williams 1,469  — 

K.  J.  Chant 1.437  30 

T.  Richards,  61,  Vincent-square*  1,412  42 

* Accepted. 


For  building  house  (exclusive  of  ground -work,  bricks 
and  sand,  smiths’  and  plumbers’  work),  Leicester-road, 
New  Barnet.  Mr.  Joseph  White,  surveyor  :— 

Daniels  £310  0 0 

Prentice 266  0 0 

Ellwood  (accepted) 269  10  0 


Accepted  for  house  and  stable  (with  additional  work),, 
at  Potter’s  Bar,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  G.  Salmon.  Mr. 
Joseph  White,  surveyor  : — 

Reed,  Leytonstone £610  0 0 
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For  alterations  at  the  “Star,"  corner  of  Old-street, 
City-road.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Bisnopscate-street  Within : — 

Batterabill £590  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  538  0 0 

Marr  . 620  0 0 

Anlev 510  0 0 

Walker  497  0 0 

St«ele  Bros 195  10  0 


For  the  formation  and  metalling  of  new  roads,  and  the 
eying  of  a 9-inch  pipe-sewer,  on  the  Grange-road  Estate, 
Cambridge,  for  St.  John’s  College.  Mr.  J.  Carter  Jonas, 
curreyor,  Cambridge : — 

Wm.  Saint £930  0 0 

Swann  Bros 905  0 0 

Geo.  Honour 675  0 0 

Thoday  k Son  647  0 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  7001.3 


For  stabling  and  lodge,  at  Kidderminster,  for  Mr.  M, 
Tomkinson.  Mr.  J.  M.  Gething,  architect : — 

B.  Thompson  £996  10  0 

Binnian  & Son 973  0 0 

Howard  & Sons 914  0 0 

H.  Smith  (accepted)  895  0 0 

[All  of  Kidderminster.] 


For  external  painting  at  the  school,  &c.,  and  internal 
decorative  repairs,  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Daronth, 
near  Hartford,  Kent,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects,  Leaden 
hall-street.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

H.  R.  Swain  £1,124  9 6 

W.  Reid  877  0 0 

A.  W.  Derby 775  0 0 

M.  McCarthy  649  O O 

Dicksee  & Dicksee  

Gibbin  & 8on  


F.  Stevenson ... 
W.  G.  Liiley... 
E.  Proctor, 
Woolwich  (a- 


499  10 


495  0 0 


Wellingtot 
cepted) 


449  0 0 


380  0 0! 


Accepted  for  alterations  to  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Clacton- 
on-Sea,  for  Messrs.  T.  Daniell  k Sons,  West  Bergholt. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect,  Colchester: — 

H.  Wilkinson,  Clacton-on-Sea £102  5 C 


For  office  screens  and  fittings,  at  Kidderminster,  for 
Messrs.  R.  Smith  k Sons.  Mr.  J.  M.  Gething,  archi- 
tect :— 

Howard  A Sons,  Kidderminster £40-4  0 0 

J.  Field,  Kidderminster  362  0 0 

W.  Snowdon,  Rochdale  (accepted)  ...  340  0 0 
W.  Atkins,  Kidderminster  325  12  6 


For  new  school  for  girls  at  Folkestone,  for  the  Kent 
Wesleyan  Methodist  School  Association.  Messrs.  Rock, 
Son,  A Smith,  architect,  Maidstone.  ~ 
plied  : — 

C.  J.  Slade,  Maidstone £7,( 

Hayward  A 1’aramor,  Folkestone 

H.  Clemmans,  Folkestone 

Wm.  Brooks,  Folkestone 

H.  M.  Moodv,  Folkestone  

U . Webster.  "Folkestone 

Geo.  Prebble,  Folkestone 

W.  J.  Wiles.  Dover  

K.  C.  Howell  A Son,  London  

J.  Bingham,  Headcorn 

H.  Unwin,  Folkestone  

Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstone  ... 


Quantities  sup- 

£7,800 

0 

0 

6,680 

0 

0 

6,481 

0 

0 

6,440 

0 

0 

6,400 

0 

0 

6,320 

0 

0 

6,309 

0 

0 

6,200 

0 

0 

6,160 

0 

0 

6,113 

0 

0 

6,076  10 

0 

6,973 

0 

0 

For  alterations  to  No.  43,  Great  Russell-street,  and 
No.  33,  Duke-street,  W.C.,  for  Messrs.  Jones  A Willis. 
16  A'  FeDninK»  architect,  10,  Lincoln's  Inn- 


M dicing- up  Mount  View-road,  Stroud-green. — Mr.  Wm. 
Nicholls,  road  and  sewer  contractor,  of  Truro-road,  Wood- 
green,  writes:— " Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  correct  the 
list  of  Tenders  which  appeared  in  your  issuo  of  the  6th 
[p.  819]  for  making-up  Mount  View-road,  Stroud-green, 
for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  They  evidently  should  not 
have  been  published.  Mr.  Walker  having  withdrawn,  my 
Tender  being  next  lowest  has  been  accepted.  The  last 

two  items  on  the  list  should  have  appeared  as  follows  : 

Wm.  Nicholls,  Wood-green  (accepted)  ...£1,263  0 0 
A.  Walker,  Upper  Holloway  (withdrawn)  1,127  3 0.' 
[We  printed  the  list  as  sent  to  us  by  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Local  Board.] 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  Theyshould  be  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


T.  Rider  A Son £1,221  16 

J.  Hooper  (accepted) 1,023  1 


Accepted  for  building  new  board-room  and  lavatories 
and  for  other  alterations,  at  No.  3,  Great  College-street. 
Westminster  for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company . Plans,  specification,  and  designs  by  Mr.  James 
Nome,  surveyor,  Vauxhall Bridge-road,  Westminster:— 
Frederick  A.  Anear,  1,  Wood-street, 

Westminster £960  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  shops  and  cottages  in 
Bndge-street,  Greenwich,  for  Mr.  Blackmur.  Mr.  R W 
Crawley,  architect.  Trinity -square,  Tower-hill  — 

H.  L.  Holloway  £1,690  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  painting  and  repairing  works  at  the  Infirmary  and 
Workhouse  in  the  Fulham. road,  for  the  Ouardians  of  the 
*2?  Oofrge  s Union.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell. 

Architect.  Southampton. buildings  — 

W.  B.mford f|,1M  o 

Hodman  A Worsley  950  0 0 

w.  o.  Lily 816  0 0 

Dicksee  A Dicksee 


655  0 0 ! 


For  sewering,  kerbing,  channelling,  and  makinc  roads 
Md  paths  to  east  end  of  South-street,  Colchestef.  Mr 
G.  H.  Page,  surveyor.  Trinity-chambers,  Colchester  — 

g ST”  o 0 

?•"  is  104  2 

136  0 0 

132  17  6 


5.  Cappin  .... 
A.  Gladwoll  . 
G.  Bowles  .... 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

c ?'  * * B.—B.  S.  B.— “ Blunderbuj* " (write  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution). — J.  B.  (ask  a lawyer)  —A  A 
" W,  K-  M -B-  [-"170  " (we  bav.no  greater  facilltyVor  get^ng 
information  than  you  have).— C.  H.  M.— J.  B.— Me»»r*.  E.  * 

J-  9/  B“H-  H'  A'  <thank*)  sketch  ihall  be  duly  returned).—" 

:riber  ' (there  ia  no  direct  precedent  aa  regarda  a 8urreyor,  but  It 
■ema  clear  that  the  Surveyor  would  not  be  liable  unless  he  had  been 
negligent  or  utterly  ignorant  of  hla  business.  See  the  point  shortly 
iBeusaed  in  " Boscoe's  Digest  of  Building  Cases,"  p.  si). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
j the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publics^ 

addresses*  oompeUed  40  d6cllne  Pointing  ont  books  and  giving 

T.'?e  re*Pon*lblHty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  rt*d  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 

cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication l. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  POE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS,  ' 

81x  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4, 

Each  additionsd  line  (about  ten  words) " Oa!  fldi 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special’  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is  gd 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Osl  gd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NKCE88ARY  ' 

•*  BtamP«  "<>«  5*  sent,  but  all  small  snma  should  be 

remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  — 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street, 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issne  must 
“love  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

-SSisW1^  9*nnot  h®  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  ths  latter  COPIES  ONLY  ahould  be 


h the  Office 


SPECIAL.- ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

MKNT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 


PEE80NS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder, ReplUiaddretttd 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  aent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union,  26s.  per  annum! 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  POURDRINIKR,  Publisher! 
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Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  Life  of  Raphael. 

HE  second  volume  of 
Crowe  & Cavalca- 

selle’s  “Life  of 

Raphael  ”*  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  ex- 
pected with  very 

much  impatience  ; 
nor  is  the  fact  at 
all  hard  of  explana- 
tion. The  co-ordi- 
nation of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  early  Italian  art 

was  a work  never  thoroughly  attempted, 

and  certainly  never  approximately  accom- 

plished, till  the  authors  of  the  “New 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy  ” took  it  in  hand. 
Their  labours  were  crowned  with  that  highest 
of  all  success,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
students  instructed  by  their  history  have  been 
enabled  to  advance  beyond  it,  and  to  discover 
and  manifest  its  shortcomings.  A new  genera- 
tion of  careful  students  of  art  history  has 
arisen,  furnished  (owing  to  the  vast  prelimi- 
nary labours  of  Crowe  & Cavalcaselle  them- 
selves) with  a critical  apparatus  of  continually 
increasing  complexity  and  exactness,  and  the 
honest  and  thorough  forerunners,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much,  are  in  danger  of  being  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  students  who,  but  for  them, 
could  not  have  attained  the  knowledge  they 
possess. 

The  life  of  Raphael  + offers  no  such  vacant 
field  as  the  early  history  of  Italian  art  pre- 
sented a few  years  ago.  Raphael  has  been  the 
subject  for  one  biographer  after  another,  and 
since  the  appearance  of  Passavant’s  work  the 
amount  of  new  matter  likely  to  be  brought 
together  by  a new  biographer  has  always  been 
relatively  small.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  few 
years  two  important  lives  have  appeared, — 
the  German  hook  upon  Raphael  and  Michel- 
angelo, by  Anton  Springer,  and  the  French 
Life  of  Raphael,  by  Eugene  Muntz.  Morelli’s 
“Italian  Masters  in  German  Galleries”  has  like- 
wise thrown  a powerful  new  light  upon  the 
course  of  the  great  artist’s  early  development. 
Altogether,  there  remained  little  for  Messrs. 
Crowe  & Cavalcaselle  to  discover,  or  even  to 
re-arrange. 

The  disappointment  caused,  not  in  England 
only,  but  amongst  all  lovers  of  art  in  Europe, 
by  the  perusal  of  the  first  volume,  arose,  not 
because  the  book  contained  no  new  facts  of 
importance,  but  because  it  neglected  to  make 
due  use  of  the  work  done  by  Morelli,  Miintz, 
and  others.  It  took,  in  the  opinion  of  the 


* “ Raphael : his  Life  and  Work.”  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and 
G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  Vol.  II.  London.  18S5. 

t We  adopt  the  spelling  “ Raphael,”  instead  of 
“Raffaelle,”  in  accordance  with  the  title  of  the  book. 


majority  of  competent  critics  in  England  and 
abroad,  a false  view  of  the  nature  of  Raphael’s 
early  career.  It  held  Timoteo  Viti  to  be 
Raphael’s  pupil  rather  than  his  teacher,  and  it 
accepted  the  so-called  Venice  Sketch-book  as 
the  product  of  Raphael’s  boyish  hand.  These 
two  false  judgments  greatly  diminished  the 
value  of  the  first  volume. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  the  last  part 
of  Raphael’s  career,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  Rome  to  his  death.  In  this  period  there 
are  few  such  burning  questions  for  a biographer 
to  deal  with.  We  know  practically  everything 
needful  about  the  course  and  influences  of  his 
life.  His  pictures  and  drawings  manifest  a 
steady  progression  in  a definite  direction,  and 
documentary  evidence  of  various  kinds  exists 
in  tolerable  quantity.  The  character  of  the 
second  volume  could  thus  be  foretold  before- 
hand. There  is  little  to  correct  in  it,  and 
there  is  little  likely  to  attract.  It  is  a solid 
piece  of  work,  full  of  facts,  duly  catalogued, 
co-ordinated,  and  indexed.  Its  price  is  kept 
moderate  by  the  omission  of  all  illustrations, 
which  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number,  excel- 
lence, and  accessibility  of  photographs  renders 
no  longer  needful.  In  this  connexion,  how- 
ever, it  is  unfortunate  that  the  authors  have 
not  given  the  names  of  the  photographers  and 
the  numbers  in  their  catalogues  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  pictures  and  drawings  referred 
to.  The  example  set  in  their  German  edition 
of  the  “ History  of  Flemish  Painting  ” might 
have  been  followed  here  with  great  advantage. 
A chronological  list  of  the  genuine  pictures 
and  drawings  referred  to  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  construct  and  would  have  been 
useful  to  all  students,  besides  that  it  would 
have  given  relief  to  the  crowded  alphabetical 
index. 

The  book  is  clearly  the  result  of  a great  deal 
of  work  and  research,  but  what  is  new  in  it  is 
chiefly  conjectural.  Page  after  page  presents 
its  crop  of  suggestions,  of  possibilities,  of 
probabilities  more  or  less  modified.  Such  a 
picture  may  have  been  suggested  by  such  an 
event ; such  a drawing  by  the  work  of  such  and 
such  an  artist.  Of  this  kind  of  thing  we  can 
readily  have  too  much.  Even  the  most  specious 
conjectures  are  poor  food.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  sometimes,  by  the  mere  lapse  of  a few 
pages,  a conjecture  is  turned  into  a fact.  This 
is  an  old  failing  of  our  authors.  It  is  one  of 
their  most  annoying  idiosyncrasies.  Unless 
the  reader  be  careful  and  critically  disposed,  he 
is  liable  to  go  away  with  the  impression  that  a 
thing  actually  was  the  case  when  in  reality  it 
may  have  been  quite  otherwise. 

Thus  Bramante’s  connexion  with  Raphael 
assumes  in  this  “Life”  a more  definite  form 
than  recorded  facts  can  be  quoted  to  prove. 
We  know  that  the  architect  and  the  painter 


were  close  friends,  and  that  Raphael  was  on 
more  than  one  occasion  dependent  upon 
Bramante  for  advice  in  architectural  matters. 
But  the  exact  nature  of  their  connexion  is  not 
so  clear  as  Crowe  & Cavalcaselle  would  lead 
their  readers  to  imagine. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
book  is  that  which  deals  with  Raphael’s  archi- 
tectural works.  When  Bramante  died  in  1514, 
Raphael  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as 
architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  He  immediately  pre- 
pared a model  and  estimates,  which,  however, 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Bramante’s  first 
idea  was  to  build  an  edifice  upon  a plan  of  the 
form  of  a Greek  cross,  covering  an  area  of 
about  26,465  square  yards.  He  soon  had  to 
abandon  these  gigantic  proportions.  When 
the  four  great  piers  of  the  dome  had  been 
raised  to  a considerable  height,  their  founda- 
tions were  discovered  to  he  insecure.  Other 
defects  in  Bramante’s  scheme  likewise  made 
themselves  manifest,  and  corrective  measures 
had  to  be  taken  at  a very  early  date.  When 
the  building  was  committed  to  Raphael  he 
made  no  less  alteration  than  the  substitution 
of  a Latin  for  a Greek  cross  in  the  plan.  “ The 
way  in  which  Raphael  worked  out  his  design 
was  severely  criticised  by  contemporaries,  and 
condemned  by  Michelangelo.  Antonio  Picconi 
da  San  Gallo  ventured  to  call  Raphael’s  aisle  a 
lane  ; he  pointed  out  defects  in  the  ambula- 
tories at  the  heads  of  the  transept  and  choir, 
blamed  the  distribution  of  the  weights  on 
the  pillars  of  the  tribune,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  cornices  and  their  projections.  But 
when  Michelangelo  afterwards  came  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  Picconi’s  own  plans  he 
dealt  blows  of  quite  another  kind,  and  called 
Antonio’s  model  ‘food  for  beasts  and  oxen, 
who  knew  nothing  of  architecture.’  ” “ There 

is  reason  to  believe,”  say  Messrs.  Crowe  & 
Cavalcaselle,  “that  Raphael’s  talent  as  an 
architect  was  more  genial  than  profound  ” ; 
and  in  this  judgment  they  are  probably  right. 
He  could  conceive  a gracefully-proportioned 
general  design,  but  he  had  not  training  and 
experience  to  enable  him  to  follow  it  out  in 
detail.  Instead  of  being  the  master  over  his 
assistants,  he  was  their  slave.  As  long  as 
Bramante  lived,  Raphael’s  lack  of  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  art  was  not  per- 
ceived. He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Bramante 
for  the  designs  which  he  employed  in  the  back- 
grounds of  his  frescoes  of  the  “School  of 
Athens  ” and  Heliodorus.  He  was  only 
acquainted  superficially  and  at  second-hand 
with  the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  until  he  got 
Mario  Fabio  Calvo  to  translate  them  into 
Tuscan  for  him.  How  lacking  Raphael  was  in 
genuine  architectural  feeling  is  shown  by  his 
treatment  of  the  two-storied  loggia  erected  in. 
the  Vatican  by  Bramante.  Raphael,  without 
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considering  the  strength  of  the  structure,  built 
on  a third  story,  and  then  found  himself  obliged 
to  close  the  arches  of  the  lower  colonnade  to 
prevent  the  whole  thing  from  crumbling  to 
pieces. 

Fortunately  Raphael  did  not  make  much 
impression  on  St.  Peter’s  during  the  time  it 
was  under  his  charge.  The  works  went  forward 
in  a very  leisurely  fashion,  so  that  when 
Michelangelo  was  placed  in  command,  he  was 
able  at  once  to  return  to  Bramante’s  scheme 
and  continue  that  with  slight  modifications. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Raphael  was 
half-hearted  in  his  architectural  studies.  On 
the  contrary,  for  a time,  he  was  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  them.  When  he  was  painting  in 
the  Camere  della  Segnatura  and  dell’  Eliodoro, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
designing  and  execution  of  the  frescos,  but 
the  Camera  dell’  Incendio  was  chiefly  the  work 
of  his  pupils  ; he  did  little  more  than  generally 
oversee  the  work.  Besides  St.  Peter’s,  Raphael 
is  accredited  with  a good  many  architectural 
works.  It  is  true  Vasari’s  statements  are 
couched  in  ambiguous  form.  For  the  Villa 
Madama,  for  instance,  Raphael  is  said  to  have 
furnished  the  design,  but  the  drawings  made 
to  scale,  now  in  the  Uffizi,  are  by  Antonio  da 
San  Gallo.  The  “designs  sketched”  for 
S.  Giovanni  of  the  Florentines  at  Rome,  and 
S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  were  never  carried  out ; 
whilst  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini,  for  which 
also  he  “ sketched  ” a design,  was  not 
begun  till  after  Raphael’s  death.  A3  for 
the  Chigi  chapel  at  the  church  of  S.  M. 
del  Popolo,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
Raphael  had  anything  to  do  with  the  structure, 
whilst  his  connexion  with  the  Farnesina  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  Altogether,  it  is 
probable  that  Raphael  did  little  more  than  give 
to  trained  architects  suggestions  upon  the 
practicability  of  which  they  had  to  decide. 
If  possible,  they  carried  them  out,  with  the 
needful  modifications ; if  impossible,  they 
simply  laid  them  on  one  side.  In  fact, 
Raphael’s  connexion  with  architects  was  just 
like  Diirer’s.  Builders,  sculptors,  amateurs, 
all  came  to  Diirer  for  suggestions,  and  they 
got  what  he  had  to  give,  and  made  whatever 
use  of  it  they  could.  In  this  respect  there  is 
a great  contrast  between  Raphael  and  Michel- 
angelo, for  Michelangelo  was  at  heart  a sculptor 
and  an  architect.  The  monumental  structure 
of  things  fascinated  him,  and  not  their  momen- 
tary outside  appearance. 

The  second  volume  of  Crowe  & Caval- 
caselle’s  “ Life  ” is,  of  course,  mainly  devoted 
to  Raphael’s  work  as  a painter.  Each  of  his 
frescos  and  pictures  is  very  fully  investigated 
and  unnecessarily  fully  described.  Unless  the 
reader  have  some  kind  of  reproduction  at  hand 
the  descriptive  matter  is  wearisome,  and  in  face 
of  an  illustration  it  is  useless.  Moreover,  the 
descriptive  passages  themselves  are  often  far 
from  felicitous.  The  main  virtue  of  the  book, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  the  authors  have  worked  the  history  of 
the  time  into  their  discussion  of  the  artist’s 
works.  They  have  made  every  possible  use  of 
contemporary  documents  and  of  the  labours  of 
others  in  the  same  field,  and  they  have  thus 
been  enabled  to  approximate  still  further 
towards  an  accurate  chronology.  The  period 
in  the  year  1511  at  which  Raphael  finished 
the  frescos  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  has 
been  fixed  by  them  with  much  probable  correct- 
ness. They  show  that  in  the  month  of  August 
both  the  walls  of  the  Camera  della  Segnatura 
and  the  finished  portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  were  bared  for  inspection. 
Several  other  such  points  of  minute  chronology 
receive  discussion,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  a welcome  light  is  thrown  upon  what 
was  previously  obscure.  We  need  not,  and  we 
do  not,  always  agree  with  our  authors’  con- 
clusions, but  we  cannot  refuse  them  our  thanks 
for  untiring  patience  expended  by  them  on 
our  behalf. 

It  is  the  more  annoying,  therefore,  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  much  of  the  work  the 
authors  must  have  gone  through  has  been 
wasted  when  it  might  have  been  turned  to 
good  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
have  read  the  Raphael  literature  with  much 
care,  yet  again  and  again  they  come  to  and 


pass  by  controverted  points  without  so  much 
as  a hint  that  the  conclusions  adopted  by  them 
have  been  already  widely  disputed.  J ust  as 
in  the  first  volume  they  assigned  (without  a word 
on  the  other  side)  the  “Apollo  and  Marsyas,” 
to  Raphael, — a picture  now  almost  universally 
accepted  as  by  Perugino, — so  in  this  volume 
they  devote  some  three  pages  to  the  so-called 
“ Fornarina  ” of  the  Barberini  Palace,  without 
so  much  as  hinting  that  the  large  majority  of 
students  of  Raphael  consider  him  to  have  had 
no  hand  in  its  production. 

In  discussing  particular  pictures,  they  talk 
very  glibly  of  the  share  this  and  the  other 
assistant  took  in  the  work.  They  see  here  the 
hand  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  there  that  of 
Gian  Francesco  Penni,  or  Giulio  Romano.  It 
is  impossible  for  a reviewer  to  express  a 
decided  opinion  off-hand  about  the  correctness 
of  such  discriminations,  but  their  mere  multi- 
tude is  startling,  and  the  ex  cathedrd  tone  in 
which  they  are  pronounced  is  far  from  being 
reassuring.  In  one  or  two  instances  we  know 
that  we  disagree  with  Messrs.  Crowe  & 
Cavalcaselle’s  conclusions,  but  it  is  only  the 
experience  to  be  derived  by  using  their  book 
in  the  face  of  the  pictures  themselves  that  can 
enable  the  formation  of  an  authoritative 
judgment  upon  its  merits  in  this  respect.  We 
have  had  occasion  again  and  again  to  disagree 
with  similar  discriminations  introduced  by  the 
same  writers  into  their  earlier  works,  which 
we  have  tested  line  by  line  in  many  a church 
and  gallery.  In  this  last  book  of  theirs  the 
number  of  such  authoritative  statements 
is  far  increased,  and  they  are  just  as  tyran- 
nically expressed  as  ever.  We  cannot  but 
feel  more  than  usual  distrust  in  results  so 
stated. 

Our  chief  objection  to  the  book  as  a whole 
is  that  it  is  merely  a “ life  ” of  the  same  type 
as  those  that  have  gone  before  it.  It  is  not, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  be,  final.  It  goes  a 
step  further  in  preparation  of  the  way;  it  does 
something  towards  removing  misconceptions, 
rectifying  dates,  and  defining  the  existing  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael’s  art.  It  makes  no  real 
attempt  to  grasp  the  whole  area  of  the  man’s 
work,  and  wrench  forth  from  the  tangle  of  tale 
and  legend  the  man  himself.  If  all  Raphael’s 
pictures  were  to  be  destroyed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  as,  in  the  nature  of  things  they 
some  day  will  be,  this  “life”  would  avail  no 
more  than  any  of  its  predecessors  to  give  to 
the  memory  of  Raphael  himself  an  enduring 
monument.  The  business  of  a biographer  is 
not  to  index  and  arrange  the  works  of  his 
subject,  but  to  manifest  for  all  time  the  manner 
of  man  that  he  was.  If  no  painting  by  Fra 
Angelico  existed  the  artist-friar  would  still  be 
a recognisable  individual,  owing  to  the  vivid 
sketch  of  him  printed  amongst  Vasari’s  “ Lives.” 
To  all  lovers  of  Raphael’s  art  the  painter’s 
personality  is  well  known.  We  want  some 
biographer  to  come  forward  and  make  it  his 
business  to  express  that  personality  in  writing. 
We  want  a psychological  study  of  the  man’s 
mind  to  be  made  by  some  one  capable  of 
looking  below  the  surface  of  a picture  and 
seeing  something  more  in  it  than  an  historical 
puzzle.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  author 
who  alone  can  produce  such  a book  must  be 
himself  an  artist.  Of  course  he  must,  but  the 
artistic  spirit  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  can  be 
traced  in  every  mind,  usually  in  a retrogressive 
condition.  It  needs  fostering  to  make  it  a 
formative  power.  Let  the  historians  of  art  of 
our  day  set  themselves  diligently  to  manifest 
not  so  much  the  technical  as  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  artists  of  the  past  ; let 
them  bear  continually  in  mind  that  the  interest 
in  every  picture  lies  not  in  the  chance  circum- 
stances by  which  its  making  was  surrounded, 
but  in  the  “ pictorial  idea  ” it  was  produced  to 
express.  We  shall  then  have  volumes  upon 
art  history,  whose  interest  will  be  lasting,  and 
independent  of  the  immediate  proximity  of 
the  works  referred  to.  Much  of  the  writing 
upon  art  in  the  present  day  is  mere  cataloguing 
in  disguise,  and  if  Messrs.  Crowe  & Caval- 
caselle  had  thrown  two-thirds  of  their  present 
book  into  catalogue  form  it  would  have  been 
more  useful  to  the  student,  and  the  residuum 
would  have  been  more  interesting  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader. 


ANCIENT  LIFE  FROM  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 

0 works  could  be  in  form,  manner, 
and  intention  more  unlike  than  the 
two  we  here  place  together.*  But 
they  have  this  in  common  that  they 
both  represent  the  modern  classical  tendency 
to  seek  for  knowledge  of  ancient  life,  customs, 
thought,  religion,  by  examination  of  evidence 
rather  monumental  than  literary.  The  archaeo- 
logist is  much  abroad  to-day,  the  verbal  scholar 
can  no  longer  hold  his  old  exclusive  monopoly. 
Each  must  help  the  other  if  both  would  not 
perish  in  an  internecine  struggle. 

We  called  attention  to  Dr.  Baumeister’s 
“ Denkmiiler  ” when  the  first  number  appeared 
and  now  that  fifteen  numbers  have  been  issued 
amounting  to  six  hundred  pages  of  text,  six- 
hundred-and-thirty-five  letterpress  illustrations, 
and  six  full-page  plates,  it  is  time  to  ask  whether 
the  book  fulfils  the  great  expectations  roused 
by  the  prospectus  put  forth  a year  ago.  A 
very  difficult  task  was  before  the  editor  : he 
proposed  to  lay  under  contribution  the  whole 
field  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  so  far  as  it  could 
illustrate  in  any  way  any  department  of  ancient 
life,  and  this  was  to  be  in  dictionary  form. 
The  obvious  difficulty  of  classification  at  once 
appears,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  always  quite 
happily  overcome.  For  example,  under  the 
head  “Laokoon,”  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  the  well-known  Vatican  group,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not ; the  group  appears 
under  the  heading  “ Agesandros,”  and  though 
the  classification  is  no  doubt  perfectly  just,  we 
doubt  whether  five  out  of  six  of  the  general 
educated  public  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
necessary  link.  It  seems,  indeed,  a general 
principle  throughout  the  book  that  the 
sculptors’  names  should  dominate  classification. 
The  editor  even  goes  so  far  as  to  give  us  the 
lives  of  sculptors  (e. <7.,  Agoracritos)  of  whom  no 
works  survive  at  all.  This,  in  a book  entitled 
“ Denkmiiler, ” seems  a little  odd.  Considering 
the  title,  we  think  throughout  that  the  text, 
admirable  though  for  the  most  part  it  is,  has 
somewhat  disproportionate  space. 

Turning  to  the  illustrations,  we  note  that 
where  they  are  reproduced  from  original 
photographs  they  are  done  by  the  new  Meisen- 
bach  process  of  “autotype.”  We  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  this  differs  in  any  important  way 
from  the  excellent  process  employed  by  Mr. 
Prcetorius  for  the  new  British  Museum  illus- 
trated guides.  Both  seem  to  have  in  common 
the  ingenious  factor  of  a line  produced  upon 
a photograph  by  taking  a plate  through  the 
medium  of  some  textile  fabric,  whereby 
printing  is  rendered  possible.  We  note  in  the 
Meissenbach  process  that,  faithful  in  the  main 
though  they  undoubtedly  are,  and  far  pre- 
ferable for  archaeological  purposes  to  the  old 
falsifications  of  engraving,  they  yet  suffer  badly 
from  the  old  light  and  shade  difficulty,  which 
in  some  cases  amounts  to  positive  distor- 
tion. The  ideal  method  of  illustrations  com- 
bines the  photographic  basis  with  the  final 
touch  of  the  understanding  artist ; but  this, 
alas  ! like  all  good  things,  is  costly.  Whether 
a method  of  reproduction  really  good,  yet 
cheap,  is  possible,  we  venture  to  doubt ; mean- 
while we  may  well  be  thankful  for  “autotopie.” 

Turning  to  individual  articles,  that  on  the 
“ Alphabet  ” stands  pre-eminent  for  complete- 
ness and  for  what  is  in  this  work  a rarer 
quality,  brevity.  The  tabular  view  of  alphabets, 
Semetic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  is  simply  de- 
lightful. The  article  on  Athene  is  full  and  good, 
but  it  suffers  from  Dr.  Baumeister’s  method  of 
classification,  for  the  important  Varvakeion 
statue,  the  best  reproduction  of  Athene 
Parthenos  is  reserved,  evidently  for  the 
Pheidias  article.  We  are  shocked  at  the  plate 
representing  the  Acropolis,  but  we  hope  Mr. 
Freeman  will  buy  a copy  of  the  book  at  once, 


* “Denkmiiler  des  Klassiscben  Altertknms  znr  ErliLu- 
terung  des  Lebens  der  Griecben  und  Romer,  in  Religion, 
Kunst,  und  Sitte.”  Lexikalisch  bearbeitet  Ton  B.  Arnold, 
H.  Blumner,  W.  Deecke,  K.  von  Jan.  L.  Julius,  A.  Milch- 
hdfer,  O.  Richter,  H.  von  Rohden,  R.  Weil,  E.  Wolfflein, 
und  dem  Heransgeber  A.  Baumeister,  mit  etwa  1,400 
Abbildungen,  Karten  & Farbendrucken.  Miinchen  und 
Leipzig  ■.  Oldenbourg.  1834,  &c. 

Mytkologie  Figurfie  de  la  Grece.”  Par  Maxima 
Collignon.  Paris:  A.  Quantin,  7,  Rue  St.  Benoit  (Biblio 
thcque  de  l'Enseignement  des  Beaux  Arts). 
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for  there,  well  ill  view  we  have  the  Turkish  intake  of  Kybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  is  I the  treatment  in  the  unfiltered  state,  and  61  '■ 
tower  which  Pheidias.  never  knew,  and  which  perched,  half  tree  herself,  among  the  branches  per  cent,  from  the  filtered  sewage;  also  tha 
the  next  generation  will  never  see,  and  which,  ■ rT”  • * ’ ~ ' • ' 

however  dear  to  the  mind  of  the  comparative 
historian,  can  have  no  place  in  a book  entitled 
■“  Denkmaler  des  Klassischen  Alterthums.” 

We  do  not  think  that  the  autotype  process  is 


at  all  successful  for  landscapes  : we  seem  to 
see  architecture  and  landscape  alike  through  a 
piece  of  intervening  muffin.  We  believe  that 
many  of  the  articles  were  already  written 
before  the  first  issue,  but  we  think  more  pains 
might  have  been  taken  to  revise  them  up  to 
date ; the  article  on  “Chiton”  might  have  been 
much  improved  if  the  author  had  read  the 
“De  Vestiariis  Grieeorum”  of  Dr.  Boehlan,  a 
tract  which  throws  new  light  on  the  whole 
subject  of  Greek  dress.  Again,  in  the  article 
on  “Aerate”  (Physicians)  the  whole  of  the 
discoveries  recently  made  in  connexion  with 
the  Asklepeion,  and  recorded  in  the  ’Eft] [it pi, 
’ApxnioXiyiKt/,  are  simply  ignored  : no  one  is 
more  wishful  than  we  are  ourselves  that  this 
periodical  could  be  persuaded  to  appear  in  any 
language  except  its  own,  but  as  that  is  im- 
probable the  duty  of  reading  it  remains. 
Dr.  Baumeister  has  drawn  such  abundant  and 
■excellent  illustration  from  vase-paintiugs  that 
we  wonder  to  see  him  wholly  ignore  vase- 
painters.  He  gives  us,  as  we  said  before,  an 
article  on  Agoracritus,  of  whose  works  we 
know  nothing  : why  does  he  ignore  such  vase- 
painters  as  Brygos,  Duris,  and  Euphronios,  from 
whose  works  lie  is  so  ready  to  draw  informa- 
tion 1. 

But  enough  of  carping  : the  book  is,  in 
method  and  completeness,  far  before  anything 
we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  in  England. 
Specialists  in  each  subject  may  grumble  that 
each  article  is  not  posted  up  in  the  last  new 
theory,  but  every  student,  and  especially  every 
schoolmaster,  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  has 
ready  to  hand  the  means  of  realising  his 
literary  work,  of  verifying  his  classical  teach- 
ing.  A first-rate  index  will  simplify  many 
complications,  and  we  may  add  an  English 
translation  would  be  welcome  to  many  who  do 
not  love  to  labour  in  the  German  idiom. 

No  one  need  wait  for  a translation  to  enjoy 
-I.  Colli  £Tnon’s  “ Mvthnlncrip  "Ficnwio  ” rrVw» 


of  the  tree.  The  practical  savage,  says  Mr. 
Lang,  even  if  he  worship  the  tree  for  its 
grotesque  form  and  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
the  “boilyas”  in  its  branches,  will  yet,  probably, 
deal  with  the  problem  of  its  occult  life  by 


burning  it  round  the  stem,  chopping  its  charred 
wood  with  stone  axes,  and  using  bark  and 
brandies  as  they  came  handy.  This  is  just 
what  is  happening  on  the  Myra  coin,  but  we 
regret  to  say  the  print  is  so  bad  that  few  could 
make  out  the  scene  unless  it  was  familiar. 
Two  sacriligeous  savages  with  their  axes  are 
chopping  away  at  the  tree,  but  the  boilya  does 
not  gladly  suffer  their  sacrilege.  She  sends 
out  two  rearing  snakes  to  slay  the  impious  ones. 

The  charm  of  M.  Collignon’s  book  is  that 
he  begins  always  at  the  beginning.  We 
are  introduced  to  no  full-blown  gods  and 
goddesses.  He  understands  to  the  full  the 
charm  of  the  origines  of  things.  Though  the 
remoter  branches  of  archamlogy  are  freely  laid 
under  contribution  and  much  obscure  literature 
has  been  ransacked,  yet  we  have  no  heavy 
pedantry ; always  the  same  light  hand.  Of 
course  here  and  there  we  could  wish  a change. 
When  the  type  of  Athene  Parthenos  is  in 
question  we  must,  no  doubt,  have  the  Var- 
vakeion  figure,  done  to  death  though  it  is,  but 
why  not  add  the  beautiful  Petersburg  medal- 
lion, with  its  grave,  gracious  style,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  Phidias,  and  unique  as  a close 
reproduction  of  chryselephantine  style?  M. 
Collignon  is  far  at  his  best  among  archaic 
types.  He  flags  a little  (but  who  would  not  ?) 
in  Greco-Roman  art. 


book  is  just  one  of  those  light,  delicate  bits 
of  popularisation  which  the  first-rate  French 
savant  from  time  to  time  delights  to  give  us, 
and  which,  after  laborious  acquaintance  has 
been  made  with  a subject,  are  so  pleasant  to 
read.  The  subject  is  touched  so  delicately 
that  we  sometimes  wonder  if  due  impression 
can  be  made  on  minds  not  already  prepared. 

Figured  mythology,  or  mythology  from  the 
monuments,  is  a subject  of  which  hitherto  we 
have  had  no  handbook.  We  have  had  manuals 
of  mythology  illustrated  from  monuments,  but 
that  is  not  the  same  thing.  .What  M.  Collignon 
does  is  to  build  up  the  type  of  the  god  or 
goddess  out  of  the  representations  ancient  art 
has  left  us,  to  show  us  step  by  step  how  the 
formless  stone,  the  “/3ajYi'\o<,’,”  grew  by  succes- 
sive developments  into  the  Athene  of  Pheidias 
or  fhe.Hera  of  Polycleitos.  Before  he  takes 
the  individual  gods  in  succession  he  gives  us  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
“formation  of  figured  types.”  “A  l’origine 
caeme  s’il  faut  en  croire  les  textes  anciens,  le 
culte  rffigieux  s’adressait  aux  objets  naturels 
que  la  divinitd  4tait  censtie  remplir  de  sa 
presence.  L’ArttSmis  Soteira  de  Boue  4tait 
un  myrte,  et  a 0 reborn  ene  une  statue  de  la 
d^esse,  plac^e  dans  les  branches  d’un  cfedre, 
consacrait  le  souvenir  de  l’antique  devotion  ;i 
1’arbre  sacre.”  The  why  of  this  worship  M. 

Collignon  is  happily  not  called  upon  to  decide. 

He  may  hold  with  Mr.  Max  Midler  that  the 
sight  of  the  tree  awakens  “ the  awe-struck 
thought  of  powers  infinite,  invisible,  divine, 
that  the  tree  possesses  a kind  of  life,  an  un- 
known and  unknowable  yet  undeniable  some- 
thing,” or  he  may  be  a reader  of  Mr.  Lang,  and 
have  thereby  lost  his  illusions  ; he  may  believe 
that  _ tree  - worship  arose  from  the  hope  of 
catching  a resident  “ possum,”  or  a desire  to 
tap  the  trunk  for  honey,  or  “ probe  in 

the  bark  for  grubs.”  By  the  first  illustra- J organic  matter,  both  in  the  sewage  and  effluent, 
tion  he  gives  we  think  M.  Collignon  inclines  before  and  after  filtration.  The  results  ob- 
a?  ut!litarian  cree.d-  ^e  figures , tained  showed  that  833  per  cent,  of  the 
the  delightful  coin  of  Myra,  in  which  a rude  oxidisable  organic  matter  had  been  removed  by 


SEWAGE  AT  AYLESBURY. 

|]HE  directors  of  the  Native  Guano 
Company  have  just  published  the 
Report  of  the  experiments  recently 
made  on  the  ABC  process  by 
Dr.  Tidy  and  Professor  Dewar,  the  results  of 
which,  as  recorded  in  diagrams  and  tabulated 
statements,  certainly  go  far  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  producing  a satisfactory  effluent. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  very  care- 
fully, precautions  having  been  taken  to  guard 
against  a possibility  of  particularly  favourable 
or  unfavourable  conditions  influencing  the 
results,  by  collecting  samples  of  the  raw 
sewage  and  effluent  every  half-hour,  and 
mixing  equal  portions  of  four  consecutive 
half-hour  samples  for  chemical  examination. 
By  this  means,  three  series  of  experiments 
were  obtained,  differing  in  the  quantity  as  well 
as  in  the  strength  of  the  raw  sewage  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  mode  in  which  the  process  is 
carried  out  appears  to  be  that  the  B C mixture 
is  first  run  evenly  into  the  sewage  and  com- 
pletely and  immediately  deodorises  it,  no 
escape  of  offensive  odours  into  the  surrounding 
air  taking  place.  The  Alum  solution  is  added 
afterwards,  as  it  was  found  that  tbe  addition 
of  the  precipitating  ingredients  separately 
afforded  better  results. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  attention 
was  more  especially  directed  to  the  matters  in 
suspension  and  solution,  both  in  sewage  and 
effluent,  and  the  relation  between  the  organic 
and  inorganic  portions  respectively,  the  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter  being  determined  by 
the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidise  it, 
and  which  was  found  to  average  1’795  grains 
per  gallon  in  the  sewage,  and  0 522  grain  in 
the  effluent,  showing  that  74'8  per  cent,  of  the 
organic  matter  had  been  removed.  Of  the 
suspended  matter,  89 -3  per  cent,  had  been 
intercepted,  while  the  ratio  of  inorganic  to 
organic  matter  was  in  the  sewage  as  1 to  1T8, 
and  in  the  effluent  as  1 to  6,  which  showed 
that  the  suspended  matter  left  in  the  latter 
was  principally  organic.  The  matters  in  solu- 
tion yielded  a mean  of  46  3 grains  per  gallon 
in  the  raw  sewage,  and  57‘5  grains  in  the 
effluent. 

The  second  series  of  experiments  was  devoted 
to  a consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
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that 

one-seventh  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
sewage,  and  one-sixth  of  that  in  the  effluent, 
was  volatile.  The  suspended  matter  removed 
in  this  series  reached  as  high  as  96’8  per  cent., 
while  a great  improvement  in  the  deposition 
of  the  sludge  over  that  observed  in  the  first 
series  was  apparent,  although  the  quantity  of 
precipitating  material  used  was  only  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  weight  of 
sludge  produced.  This  series  of  experiments 
was  characterised  by  a very  large  flow,  a 
greatly  increased  strength  of  sewage,  and  the 
improved  working  of  the  process. 

The  third  series  was  taken  principally  on 
account  of  the  very  dry  weather  winch  had 
been  prevailing,  and  the  consequent  unusual 
strength  of  the  sewage.  The  results  showed  a 
removal  of  86‘3  per  cent,  of  oxidisable  organic 
matter,  while  the  removal  of  the  suspended 
matters,  notwithstanding  they  reached  the 
abnormally  large  amount  of  246 ‘3  grains  per 
gallon,  was  so  complete  that  the  effluent  was 
devoid  of  turpidity,  and  contained  only  0'98  of 
a grain.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
ABC  process  is  capable  of  producing  a 
uniform  effluent  under  very  varying  conditions 
and  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  sewage. 

After  concluding  the  experiments  with  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  viz.,  the  purification 
of  sewage,  the  second  process, — that  of  the 
drying  of  the  sludge,  and  its  conversion  into 
a saleable  manure  under  the  name  of  Native 
Guano, — was  subjected  to  examination. 

The  manure  is,  in  fact,  only  the  partially 
dried  precipitated  sludge  mixed  with  some 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  ground.  One 
curious  feature  of  the  process  is,  it  is  ex- 
plained, the  large  amount  of  heat  developed 
in  the  interior  of  the  heaps  of  the  cylinder- 
dried  manure  both  before  and  after  grind- 
ing, which  continues  for  many  months 
in  the  stacked  manure  without  any  appa- 
rent diminution,  reaching  a maximum  tem- 
perature of  113  deg.  Fahr.,  at  which 
it  remains,  without  emitting  steam  or  any 
apparent  sign  of  heating  on  the  surface  of  the 
heap,  until  it  is  turned  over.  Instead  of  any 
los3  of  ammonia  resulting  from  this  action,  an 
examination  of  the  gases  showed  that  they 
contained  only  ‘01  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and 
5 per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  suggestive  of  the 
action  being  due  to  oxidation,  and  not  to  any 
fermentative  process.  But  direct  experiments 
for  determining  the  actual  loss  of  ammonia  in 
the  preparation  and  subsequent  heating  brought 
out  the  fact  that  a manure  was  obtained  con- 
taining only  20  per  cent,  of  moisture  without 
its  manurial  value  being  sensibly  affected,  so 
far  as  the  loss  of  available  ammonia  was 
concerned. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  experiments 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Tidy  and  Dewar  prove 
that  the  ABC  process  is  unquestionably 
very  effective,  as  far  as  the  purification  of 
sewage  and  the  production  of  a sufficiently 
pure  effluent  are  concerned.  Of  course  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  question  is  not  one 
into  which  they  were  called  upon  to  enter. 
How  far  tbe  expense  of  tbe  process  will  admit 
of  its  adoption  in  other  localities,  or  whether 
any  or  what  proportion  of  the  outlay  is  recover- 
able from  the  sale  of  the  manure,  are  points 
which  must  be  determined  or  explained  by 
the  commercial  results  to  the  company  itself. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  eminent 
authorities  and  experts  that  sludge,  however 
treated,  is  not  worth  its  carriage  for  agricultural 
purposes  except  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. Sewage,  however,  cannot  await 
the  determination  of  its  commercial  value,  but 
must  be  got  rid  of  from  all  great  centres  of 
habitation  as  quickly  and  effectively  as 
possible,  and  economically  if  practicable. 
Whether  the  last  condition  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  ABC  process  yet  remains  to  be 
demonstrated. 


Tlie  late  Mr.  R.  C Page. — Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Northcote  writes  to  ask  us  to  mention  that  a 
painted  window  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Page  has  been  erected  at  St.  Alban’s, 
Holborn.  The  name  of  the  designer  of  the 
window  is  not  communicated. 
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BN  important  meeting  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
cpiaries  on  Friday,  the  12th,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  chair, 
consisting  of  subscribers  and  others  interested 
in  the  excavation  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus, 
from  which  Mr.  Wood  has  already  gained  such 
important  results.  After  an  address  from  the 
Chairman,  Professor  Newton  moved,  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  seconded,  the  first  resolution  : 
“ That  the  sculptures  already  found  on  the  site 
of  the  Temple  at  Ephesus,  and  only  forming  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  remains,  are  incon- 
testably of  the  highest  artistic  value,  while 
the  inscriptions,  now  being  prepared  for  pub- 
lication, prove  also  to  be  of  great  value  in 
both  a literary  and  archaeological  point  of 
view,”  which  was  carried  unanimously.  The 
Dean  of  Llandaff  afterwards  moved,  and 
Sir  Talbot  Baker  seconded,  a resolution  to 
the  effect  that  a new  subscription  list  be  at 
once  opened,  and  a sub-committee  formed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  com- 
pleting the  work : also  carried  unanimously. 
Professor  Newton  spoke  eloquently  and  to  the 
point  as  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  in- 
scriptions that  had  been  discovered,  and  urged 
that  a proper  and  adequate  sum  should  be 
found  to  enable  Mr.  Wood  to  continue  his  ex- 
cavation. “To  deal  out  niggardly  grants  of 
50 1.  at  a time  was  a reproach  to  the  country.” 
We  concur  entirely.  The  Government  ought 
to  make  a liberal  grant  in  aid  of  an  English- 
man who  has  distinguished  himself  and  his 
country  by  such  valuable  discoveries  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  toil  and  perseverance.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a hopeless  and  Philistine 
indifference  to  these  subjects  in  official  circles. 


THE  extraordinary  solicitude  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  on  the  Suez  Canal 
have  suddenly  developed  as  to  the  sanitary 
protection  of  the  European  ports  appears  likely 
to  have  results  which  M.  de  Lesseps  will  be  the 
first  to  resent.  The  blocking  of  the  canal  by 
the  sinking  of  a dredge  occurs  at  a moment 
when  the  question  of  delay  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  owners  of  vessels  that  now  use 
the  route.  Forty-eight  hours  and  thirty-six 
minutes  were  passed  in  the  canal,  on  an  average, 
in  1883,  by  every  vessel  that  went  through, 
for  only  nineteen  hours  and  thirty-two  minutes 
of  which  she  was  under  way.  With  the  speed 
attained  by  commercial  steamers,  which  are 
now  built  of  2£  times  the  size  common  in  1870, 
it  requires  but  a little  more  delay  to  make  the 
canal  a more  costly  route  than  the  old  course 
by  the  Cape.  In  1882,  out  of  928,147  tons  of 
cargo  shipped  from  Calcutta  to  Great  Britain, 
440,375  were  sent  by  the  Cape  route.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  no  vague  threat  on  the  part 
of  shipowners  that  if  the  proposed  quarantine 
regulations  are  imposed,  with  a view  to  injure 
Euglish  commerce,  that  commerce  will  take 
care  of  itself.  The  value  of  time  is  an  ascer- 
tainable quantity,  and  the  result  of  the  attempt 
to  injure  England,  if  persevered  in,  may  be  the 
ruin  of  the  canal. 


T'HE  serious  delay  occasioned  by  the  sinking 
of  a dredge,  when  the  whole  power  and 
goodwill  of  the  persons  composing  the  service 
of  the  Canal  are  strained  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  keep  open  the  waterway,  may  give 
Englishmen  some  idea  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  the  control  of  the  Canal  should  pass 
into  unfriendly  hands,  in  the  case  of  any  com- 
plications involving  the  despatch  of  troops  to 
India.  With  the  mercantile  navy,  the  chief 
object  is  to  secure  low  freight ; and  as  soon  as 
the  heavy  charges  of  the  Canal  are  aggravated 
by  the  delay  of  several  days,  commerce  will 
seek  the  open  sea-water.  But  for  military 
service  speed  is  of  more  importance  than 
saving  of  expense.  The  route,  once  opened, 
cannot  be  closed  ; and  the  possibility  that  it 
might  be  opened  to  our  enemies  and  closed  to 
ourselves  is  one  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  In  the  Tel  el  Kebir  campaign  the 
Canal  was  seized  by  surprise  in  the  most 
masterly  way.  A fast  steamer  was  sent  up  it 
by  Lord  Wolseley,  which  put  a guard  on  each 
of  the  dredges,  and  thus  effectually  prevented 


such  a misadventure  as  has  recently  occurred. 
And  when  M.  de  Lesseps  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing Port  Said  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  The  Canal  authorities  were  franti- 
cally angry, — for  their  sympathies  were  alto- 
gether against  us.  But  the  affair  was  properly 
carried  out.  And  anything  that  will  prevent 
a defensive  action  of  this  nature  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  war,  will  be  a 
serious  danger  to  the  Empire. 


THE  pertinacity  with  which  railway  com- 
panies endeavour  to  evade  the  effect  of 
adverse  judgments  is  remarkable.  When 
appeal  is  out  of  the  question  they  seem  to  cast 
about  for  other  means  to  render  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  no  benefit  or  advantage  to 
their  opponents.  This  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  a case  decided  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners last  week.  The  plaintiffs  (Messrs. 
Girardot,  Flyn,  & Co.,  of  Derby)  are  corn 
factors  and  maltsters,  but  the  issues  involved 
affect  all  traders  possessing  private  sidings. 
This  firm  obtained  a judgment  in  their  favour 
against  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  in  J uly 
of  last  year,  in  connexion  with  alleged  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  Burton  brewers  in  freight 
charges  on  grain.  The  company,  so  far  from 
accepting  this  judgment,  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  course  just  indicated  by  “ revising  ” their 
rates  to  Derby  ; and  on  plaintiffs  declining 
to  pay  these  charges,  they  refused  to  deliver 
their  traffic  at  their  private  sidings  as  hereto- 
fore. The  three  Commissioners  each  delivered 
judgment  on  the  case,  one  of  them  holding  (as 
argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  company)  that 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  But 
the  result  was  that  the  company  are  to  resume 
delivering  plaintiffs’  traffic  at  their  sidings, 
they  paying  the  rates  demanded,  but  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  such  charges  in  a fresh 
action.  Considering  the  expense  involved  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  private 
sidings  (for  which  no  allowance  is  made  beyond 
a rebate  for  collection  and  delivery)  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  they  cannot  be  practically 
closed  at  the  will  of  the  railway  companies. 


E are  glad  to  see  that  the  last  issue  of 
the  Archdologische  Zeitung  (Jahrgang 
xliii-  Erstes  Heft  Taf.  1,  1885)  the  authorities 
of  the  Berlin  Museum  have  at  last  published  a 
very  beautiful  Greek  terra-cotta  relief  which  has 
been  in  their  possession  some  three  years.  The 
relief  is  of  the  finest  period  of  Greek  art,  fifth 
century  B.C.,  of,  we  think,  unique  beauty,  and, 
from  its  subject,  of  great  my  thological  interest. 
It  represents  Charon  in  his  boat  just  touching 
the  shore  ; to  him  Hermes  approaches  leading 
a maiden  figure.  No  publication  could  do 
justice  to  the  severe  delicacy  of  the  original, 
but  all  that  mechanical  means  can  do  is  done 
in  the  phototype  of  the  Archdologische  Zeitung. 
On  the  original  are  faint  traces  of  colour.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  authorities  of  the 
Museum  will  not  allow  a cast  to  be  taken,  an 
added  reason  for  this  adequate  publication. 
With  it  appear  in  the  same  number  two  beautiful 
Athenian  white  lekytho ; with  the  same  subject 
slightly  modified.  In  both  Charon  brings  his 
boat  right  up  to  the  tomb  itself,  and  seems  to 
grasp  at  the  funeral  offerings.  A very  inter- 
esting paper  by  Professor  F.  von  Duhn  of 
Heidelberg  accompanies  the  publication.  He 
shows  that  the  myth  of  Charon  was  of  the 
purely  popular  sort,  foreign  to  the  aristocratic 
temper  of  epic  literature,  rising  therefore  to 
importance  only  in  the  fifth  century,  the  cen- 
tury of  democratic  impulse.  In  the  text  he 
publishes  also  a fourth- century  replica  of  the 
same  motive,  and,  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  plates,  he  deduces  the  whole  moral  of 
the  contrast  between  the  art  and  life  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C. 


THE  terra  - cotta  fragment  to  which  we 
referred  in  a past  number  ( Builder , May  6) 
as  bearing  the  design  of  “ Hermes  carrying'the 
child  Dionysos  ” turns  out  to  be,  not  as  was  at 
first  supposed,  a piece  of  a painted  vase,  but  a 
bit  of  late  Roman  “terra  sigillata.”  Such 
fragments  have,  of  course,  great  archaeological 
value,  because  they  not  infrequently  embody 
types  borrowed  from  works  of  real  artistic 
merit,  and,  no  doubt,  this  is  the  case  in  the 
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present  instance.  The  design  is  clearly 
Praxitelean  ; the  execution,  however,  is  so 
rough  and  blurred  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  what  Hermes  holds  in  the  right  hand. 
This  much  is  satisfactory,  that  the  object  held 
is  not  a bunch  of  grapes.  It  is  a long  shaft 
of  some  sort,  possibly  a thyrsos, — possibly,  but 
less  probably,  a caduceus.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Treu,  the  finder  of  the 
Praxitelean  statue,  desired  to  restore  it  with 
the  thyrsos  in  the  right  hand,  and  to  this,  his 
original  view,  he  has  steadily  adhered.  The 
fragment  is  published  in  the  Archdologisch- 
Epigraphische  Mitthcilungen  axis  Oesterrick, 
Jahrgang  viii.,  Heft  2,  Taf.  v.,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a commentary  by  the  finder,  Dr. 
Rollett,  and  the  editor,  Dr.  Benndorf. 


PERSONS  who  supply  men  and  plant  to 
corporations  will  do  well  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  recently-decided 
case  of  Jones  v.  The  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool. The  Corporation  seems  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  horses  and  men  for  purpose  of 
working  the  carts  which  water  their  streets, 
and  the  employer  of  the  men  is  the  person  by 
whom  they  are  paid,  and  not  the  Corporation. 
One  of  these  carts  injured  the  plaintiff’s 
carriage,  and  Mr.  Justice  Day  decided  that 
the  Corporation  were  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  the  driver  of  the  water-cart ; but  the  judges 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  have  thought 
differently,  and  have  reversed  this  judgment, 
holding  the  Corporation  not  to  be  liable. 
The  principle  of  the  decision  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  that  acted  on  in  an  older  case,  namely, 
that  the  person  who  chooses  the  servant  and 
has  the  power  of  dismissing  him  is  the  person 
who  is  liable  for  his  misdeeds,  and  not  the 
person  who,  so  to  say,  has  the  right  temporarily 
to  order  him  to  do  this  or  that.  In  the  recent 
case  an  inspector  superintended  the  watering 
of  the  streets,  and  directed  the  drivers  where 
to  go.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  the 
Court  to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  Corporation 
to  such  an  extent  their  master  as  to  make  them 
liable  for  their  negligence.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  principle  may  have  a wide  operation. 


WE  understand  that  there  is  a scheme  in 
hand  for  erecting  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  poor  (more  especially  for  women 
engaged  in  industrial  occupations)  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster.  A trust 
fund  of  the  amount  of  6,000 1.  has  been  place  d 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Vestry  of  that  parish  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  is  intended  to  invite  four 
architects,  experienced  in  that  class  of  build- 
ings, to  enter  into  a limited  competition,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  possible  return  for  the 
money,  in  construction,  arrangement,  and 
accommodation.  The  architect  whose  design 
is  selected  will  be  employed  to  carry  out  the 
work. 


pONSIDERABLE  excitement  has  beem 
\J  caused  by  two  fires  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  days, — that  at  Mr. 
Whiteley’s  establishment  on  Wednesday,  and 
that  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  on  Friday 
last  week.  The  fire  at  Mr.  Whiteley’s 
assumed  alarming  importance  in  consequence 
of  its  rapid  progress,  which  at  one  time 
seems  to  have  threatened  a more  extended 
and  very  serious  conflagration.  The  details 
have  been  fully  made  known  through  the 
daily  papers  ; the  only  point  for  comment 
here  is  in  regard  to  the  statement  made  in  the 
Times  report,  that  “ the  iron  doors  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  buildings  seem  to  have  had 
little  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
fire.”  We  do  not  suppose  such  doors  ever 
would  have  much  effect  in  the  case  of  a large 
and  fierce  conflagration  which  has  once  made 
head ; they  are  better  than  nothing,  however, 
for  they  at  all  events  assist  to  isolate  a fire  in 
its  earlier  stage,  and  give  greater  chance  of 
checking  it.  The  fire  at  the  “ Inventories  ” 
was  not  a large  fire  as  fires  go,  but  it  was 
watched  with  painful  interest  owing  to  the  im- 
minent danger  to  the  Indian  collection,  and  also 
the  great  risk  of  an  extended  conflagration  in  the 
Exhibition  if  the  flames  had  fairly  passed  the 
brick  barrier  of  the  building  in  which  they 
originated.  The  point  of  junction  between 
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this  and  the  frailer  structure  of  the  Exhibition 
entrance  buildings  was  evidently  felt  to  be 
a critical  one,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  meet  and  check  the  tire  at  this  point. 
Watching  the  whole  affair,  we  were  rather 
impressed  with  the  loss  of  time  and  apparent 
want  of  concerted  action  in  attacking  the  fire  ; 
also  with  the  entire  failure  of  the  chemical 
fire-annihilating  bottles  to  produce  any  appa- 
rent effect.  Crates  of  these  were  hoisted  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  Exhibition  entrance  (with 
several  slips  and  breakages,  owing  to  the 
incapacity  of  some  persons  to  tie  a knot  that 
will  not  slip),  and  thrown  at  the  fire  with 
more  or  less  dubious  aim,  and  apparently  with 
about  as  much  result  as  throwing  so  many 
ink-bottles  in.  The  bulk  of  the  India 
Museum  articles  were  got  out,  but  more  loss 
has  been  sustained  in  this  department  than 
was  at  first  stated.  Exhibition-road  was  the 
scene  of  a complete  tapage  for  two  hours,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  to  be  seen  the  artist  of  an 
illustrated  journal  quietly  sketching  the  scene 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire-engines  and  the  general 
excitement.  Others  found  their  special  interest 
in  the  spectacle.  “What  a colour  for  a dress !” 
exclaimed  a lady,  as  the  flame  and  smoke  mixed 
into  a ruddy  orange ; and  then,  after  a moment’s 
more  critical  consideration, — “at  least,  for  a 
morning  dress ! ” 


WE  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  admirable 
work  which  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
“ Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association,”  a 
society  having  for  its  object  to  spread  a know- 
ledge of  decorative  arts  and  hand  industries 
among  the  people.  There  are  now  about  sixty 
classes  established  for  this  purpose  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  a few  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
where  instruction  is  given  gratis  by  those  who 
know  enough  of  drawing,  designing,  and 
modelling  to  be  able  to  teach  others,  or,  at 
least,  help  them  on  their  way  in  the  work. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Society  are  at  1, 
Langham  - chambers,  Langham  - place,  and  in 
July  an  exhibition  will  be  held  at  3,  Carlton 
House-terrace,  of  work  done  by  the  classes  of 
the  association. 


THE  Peel  Grove  Burial  Ground  was  before 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  last  week, 
as  reported  on  p.  849,  in  connexion  with 
the  issue  raised  by  the  case  of  Gibbons  v. 
Chambers.  Some  doubt  at  first  existed  as  to 
whether  the  Act  prohibiting  the  building  on 
disused  burial-grounds  applied  to  the  Peel  Grove 
Burial  Ground,  building  having  been  com- 
menced by  the  defendant  before  the  Act  was 
passed  ; but  we  are  now  informed  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  been  consulted 
upon  the  point,  and  have  advised  that  in  their 
opinion  no  buildings  can  be  erected  upon 
disused  burial-grounds,  and  that  if  the  present 
erections  are  in  any  way  proceeded  with  the 
same  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act,  and 
can  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  now  applying  for 
power  to  put  the  Act  into  motion,  and  this, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  the  termination  of 
what  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  likely  to  prove 
a great  scandal  to  public  morality  and  decency. 


WITH  regard  to  the  subject  of  building 
upon  private  areas,  we  understand  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  decided 
not  to  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
magistrate  in  the  case  of  the  Chelsea  Park 
Dwellings  Company  [p.  743,  ante],  but  to 
select  two  other  cases  which  are  now  before 
the  Courts,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  latter  cases 
better  illustrate  the  point  upon  which  the 
decision  of  the  High  Court  is  wished  as  to 
building  on  private  areas. 


ONE  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  few  remain- 
ing old  houses  in  Lambeth  will  shortly  go 
the  way  of  its  more  famous  neighbour  and 
contemporary, — the  Swan.  It  is  close  to  the 
waterside,  being  No.  157  in  Lambeth-road, 
formerly  Church- street,  and  over  the  wide 
entrance  into  Swan  (or  Palace)  Yard.  The 
large  room,  which  occupies  nearly  all  the 
first  floor,  has  served  for  a conventicle,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Bunyan  on 
the  occasion  of  his  evangelistic  visits  to  this 


quarter  from  Bedford.  Adjoining  No.  157  is 
the  cleared  site  of  the  Swan,  pulled  down  some 
three  years  since,  reputedly  one  of  the  earliest 
public- houses  established  in  London. 


A CORRESPONDENT  writes  : — “ Signor 
-Li-  Giacomo  Boni,  a Venetian  architect,  has 
reprinted  from  the  Atcneo  Vencto  a spirited 
protest  against  the  proposed  demolition  of 
the  ancient  thirteenth-century  fortifications  of 
Bassano,  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 
Signor  Boni  writes  with  a wonderful  command 
of  the  subject,  and  quotes  from  the  Greek 
Anthology,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Shakspeare,  Goethe, 
Heine,  Ruskin,  W.  D.  Howells,  and  others,  in 
support  of  his  propositions,  and  his  citations 
are  made  with  singular  accuracy  and  propriety. 
His  quotation  from  the  “ Tempest,”  act  i.,  scene  2, 
with  regard  to  the  injurious  action  of  ivy  on 
buildings  : — 

“The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk 
And  suck’d  my  verdure  out,” 

draws  attention  to  a danger  which  was  recog- 
nised by  Pausanias,  but  which  is  too  often 
overlooked  by  the  custodians  of  ruins  and 
ancient  buildings,  particularly  the  towers  of 
Mediaeval  churches.  He  also  quotes  with 
commendation  the  words  of  an  Italian 
lady  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Ruberto  Acciainoli,  a worthy 
daughter  of  her  father,  according  to  Vasari, 
who  relates  that  she  was  the  means  of 
preventing  the  furniture  belonging  to  her 
husband,  who  during  the  siege  of  Florence  had 
retired  to  Lucca,  being  carried  off  to  France. 
When  Giovambattista  della  Palla,  with  per- 
mission of  the  mayor  and  Town  Council  of 
Florence,  offered  to  purchase  the  property,  she 
replied  : — ‘ So,  you  vile  old-clothes  man,  you 
are  ready  to  despoil  this  city  of  its  most 
valuable  and  most  honoured  objects  in  order  to 
embellish  a foreign  country.  I do  not  wonder 
at  you,  despicable  enemy  of  your  country,  but 
I wonder  at  the  authorities  of  this  city  who 
have  urged  you  to  this  abominable  wicked- 
ness.’ Strong  words  for  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.” * 


THE  committee  which  has  been  formed  to 
provide  a suitable  memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  John  Goss,  organist  of  St.  Paul’s,  have 
adopted  a design  by  Mr.  John  Belcher  for  the 
monument  in  the  cathedral.  A panel  by  Mr. 
Hamo  Thornycroft,  A.R.A.,  representing 
choristers  singing,  forms  part  of  the  design. 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  T.  L.  Southgate  hon.  secretary. 
The  monument  to  Sir  John  Goss’s  memory  is 
only  a portion  of  the  scheme  that  the  com- 
mittee have  in  contemplation. 


THE  portrait  of  Gordon,  by  Mr.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  now  being  exhibited  at  57, 
Pall  Mall,  is  judged  by  relatives  of  the 
deceased  hero  to  be  a good  likeness  of  him  ; so 
we  are  given  to  understand.  But  the  painting, 
representing  him  standing  on  the  tower  at 
Khartoum  on  “ his  last  watch,”  draped  in  a 
cloak,  and  with  a lorgnette  in  his  hand,  is  hard, 
theatrical,  and  unreal,  and  we  have  no  pleasure 
in  seeing  this  kind  of  memorial  to  a man  who, 
in  his  greatness,  was  also  the  simplest  and  most 
unpretentious  of  men.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
artistic  monument  to  Gordon,  the  highest  art 
we  can  command  at  present  is  hardly  adequate 
to  the  occasion,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
him  commemorated  in  second-rate  art.  We 
think  of  Burns’s  dying  request  to  his 
brother, — “ Don’t  let  the  awkward  squad  fire 
over  me  ! ” 


WE  have  received  from  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary the  editor  of  the  Revue 
Generate  de  V Architecture  an  advance  proof 
of  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  great  cere- 
mony at  the  obsequies  of  Victor  Hugo  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month.  M.  Daly  considers 
that  those  who  directed  the  ceremonial  did  not 
rightly  apprehend  their  task,  and  made  a mis- 
take and  missed  a fine  point  in  draping  the 
Pantheon  in  funeral  array.  He  says,  the 
lying  in  state  of  the  body  under  the  Arc  du 

* Not  at  all.  It  was  a time  when  strong  words  were  in 
fashion. — Ed. 


Triomphe  was  the  mournful  side  of  the  cere- 
monial ; there  the  mortal  remains  of  the  poet 
were  laid  in  state  before  reaching  their  last 
abode ; but  in  entering  the  Pantheon  he 
entered  into  glory  and  immortality  ; it  was 
his  apotheosis.  It  was  right  to  drape  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  with  funeral  emblems,  but 
“ il  eut  fallu  draper  de  gloire  le  Pantheon,  le 
temple  de  l’Apoth4ose,  y faire  ruisseler  l’^clat 
de  la  pourpre  et  de  l’or,  comme  le  firent  autre- 
fois les  Romains  aux  obs^ques  de  Cesar.”  This 
is  certainly  a fine  and  suggestive  idea,  and 
worth  bearing  in  mind  on  another  such  occa- 
sion ; but,  alas  ! there  is  not  another  Victor 
Hugo.  Our  contemporary  remarks,  in  con- 
clusion, on  the  happy  idea  which  occurred  to 
some  one  of  gathering  up  the  crowns  and 
wreaths  of  natural  flowers  with  which  the 
steps  of  the  Pantheon  were  strewn,  and  making 
them  up  into  memorial  bouquets,  to  be  carried 
away  as  souvenirs,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
decay  where  they  were  laid.  He  was  assured 
that  “ the  poet  ” who  conceived  this  idea  was  an 
engineer,  M.  Klein.  “Oii  diable,”  says  M. 
Daly,  “la  potSsie  va-t-elle  se  nicher  aujourd- 
hui ! ” 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 

We  left  the  members  of  the  Congress*  at  the 
Abattoir  of  La  Villette  on  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  10th ; the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
we  find  them  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
where  M.  Perrot,  member  of  the  “ Academic 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,”  and 
Director  of  the  “ Jlcole  Normale  Superieure,” 
held  us  under  the  charm  of  his  finished  and 
fluent  discourse. 

What  a fine  theme  for  an  archaeologist,  that  of 
the  “ First  Temple  of  Jerusalem,”  + that  marvel 
of  which  all  times  have  spoken,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  which  has  traversed  history  like  a 
brilliant  meteor,  and  the  destruction  of  which 
marked  the  dispersion  of  a race  which,  in  spite 
of  the  miseries  of  its  exodus,  its  struggles  and 
persecntions  for  ages,  has  kept  itself  so  pro- 
digiously tenacious  of  life  and  so  faithful  to  its 
origin  ; that  temple  which  seems  the  type  of 
priestly  architecture,  and  which,  singularly 
enough,  has  been  adopted  as  a mysterious 
symbol  by  the  most  diverse  creeds  and  the  most 
opposed  form  of  religion  and  free  thought ; by 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Freemasonry. 

It  was  of  this  that  our  lecturer  treated  with 
learning,  drawn  from  the  best  sources,  endea- 
vouring especially  to  defend  the  topography  of 
the  Temple,  such  as  Hebraic  tradition  and 
written  documents  have  indicated  it,  such  also 
as  it  has  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  English 
explorers,  to  whom  M.  Perrot  rendered  full 
homage,  notably  to  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  whose 
plans  were  reproduced  photographically,  to  the 
great  interest  of  the  meeting.  M.  Chipiez,  the 
architect,  who  has  long  been  the  collaborator  of 
M.  Perrot,  completed  the  historic  and  philo- 
sophical exposition  by  technical  explanations. 
For  this  last  lecturer  the  Bible  has  served  as  a 
basis  for  a work  of  calculation,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  re-establish  with  precision  the 
oost,  dimensions,  disposition,  and  internal 
arrangement  of  the  Temple,  and  even  the 
decoration  as  described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 
To  use  a distinctly  Parisian  expression,  one  may 
say  that  through  his  study  and  manipulation  of 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  M.  Chipiez  has  com- 
pletely entered  “ dan3  le  peau  de  personnage.” 
His  restoration  is,  no  doubt,  hypothetical,  but 
so  ingenious  that  one  is  persuaded,  almost 
convinced,  more  especially  when,  in  support  of 
his  demonstration,  he  brings  before  our  eyes, 
with  the  optical  illusion  of  shaded  projections, 
the  plan  of  the  Temple  with  its  first  enclosure, 
into  which  strangers  were  admitted ; the 
“parvise”  of  the  Levites ; then  the  naos,  or 
Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  high-priest  alone 
could  penetrate  once  a year : and,  lastly,  in  the 
rear  a sort  of  court,  in  the  form  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  surrounded  by  the  principal  dwellings 
reserved  for  the  priests. 

According  to  M.  Chipiez,  who  relies  in  this  a 
good  deal  on  the  work  done  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  by  the  architect  Cassas,  to  whom 
we  owe  drawings  made  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  which  have  become  very  scarce,  it  is 

* See  page  829,  ante. 

t And  what  a transition, — from  tho  Paris  abattoirs  in 
the  morning  to  tho  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  the  afternoon! 
Is  there  any  other  profession  that  is  expected  to  embrace 
such  diverse  interests 
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in  Phoenician  art  that  we  should  find  the  guide 
for  the  constrnction  of  the  Temple  as  it  must 
have  existed,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  from  Phoeni- 
cian monuments  that  ho  derived  the  plan,  ele- 
vations, fa9ades,  and  perspective  views  which 
were  successively  exhibited  to  the  audience. 

The  order  of  the  day  brought  us,  at  the  close 
of  this  long  lecture,  an  account  by  M.  Chas. 
Lucas  of  the  ninth  annual  congress  of  the 
learned  societies  which  was  held  this  year  at 
the  Sorbonne.  As  this  compte-rendu  would  lead 
us  into  too  long  a digression,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  mentioning  only  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, which  brought  M.  Lucas  much 
applause.  Por  the  same  reason  we  merely 
record  that  at  the  sitting  of  Friday,  the  12th 
(almost  entirely  devoted  to  reports  of  com- 
mittees), an  excellent  discourse  was  given  by 
M.  Dally  on  the  necessity  of  pushing  forward 
more  vigorously  the  study  of* architecture. 

On  Thursday,  the  11th,  the  Congress  left  by 
the  Gare  St.  Lazare,  which  unhappily  is  now 
no  longer  the  “ ville  des  vieilles  rues  ” cele- 
brated by  Victor  Hugo,  but  in  its  numerous 
monuments  still  offers  to  visitors  much  matter 
for  study  of  great  interest. 

Received  at  their  arrival  by  the  architects  of 
the  “ Lower  Seine,”  who  offered  them  lunch, 
with  its  inevitable  accompaniment  of  toasts, 
the  members  proceeded  to  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
so  well  restored  and  enlarged  by  M.  Lefort,  the 
architect-in-chief  to  the  department,  of  whose 
drawings  we  spoke  with  appreciation  in  our 
article  on  the  Salon.  After  having  admired 
tho  facade,  of  which  M.  Lefort  offered  each 
member  a photograph,  and  the  Salle  de  Pas 
PerduB,  restored  1876,  and  of  which  the  wood- 
work recalls  some  of  the  lost  chefs  d’cewvre  of 
old  Rouen,  the  Congress  proceeded,  under  the 
guidance  of  M.  Sauvageot,  the  diocesan  archi- 
tect, to  the  Church  of  Saint  Patrice,  an  historic 
monument  of  1539,  restored  by  M.  Barthelemy, 
whore  there  are  some  admirable  sixteenth- 
century  windows.  Rouen  is  besides  pre- 
eminently the  city  of  glass-painters,  and  the 
windows  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  which  have 
been  restored  by  M.  Bernard,  of  Rouen,  are 
justly  celebrated. 

With  so  experienced  a guide  as  M.  Sauvageot, 
the  Congress  could  see  rapidly  though  in 
sufficient  detail  the  churches  of  St.  Godard, 
St.  Venient,  the  cathedral  where  the  wondrous 
portal  rises  between  the  two  towers,  and  which 
contains  that  tomb  of  the  Due  De  Breze,  of 
which  the  Builder  gave  a view  in  the  number 
for  June  21,  1884;  tho  Church  of  St.  Maclou, 
and  the  ancient  parochial  cemetery  known 
under  the  name  of  Aitre  St.  Maclou,  where  the 
grim  sculptures  of  the  danse  macabre  contrast 
so  curiously  with  the  Cupids,  nude  female 
figures,  and  erotic  subjects  carved  in  the  capitals 
of  the  cloister  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  to 
M.  Sauvageot  that  we  owe  the  museum  actually 
in  course  of  construction,  and  the  new  The&ti-e 
des  Arts,  which  replaces  the  structure  burned 
in  1876. 

Among  the  civil  monuments,  the  Congress 
particularly  remarked  the  Joan  of  Arc  Tower, 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  (one  of  the  richest 
in  Prance),  the  Fontaine  Ste.  Marie,  the  work 
of  M.  Deperthes,  and  decorated  with  sculpture 
by  M.  Falguiere;  the  Lycee  Corneille,  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen, 
the  Hdtel  Bourgtherold,  that  beautiful  gem  of 
Renaissance  art  now  occupied  by  a financial 
establishment ; the  great  clock,  the  old  Hdtel 
des  Finances  (another  Renaissance  chef  d’ceuvre), 
and  lastly,  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  which  bring 
out  finely  the  picturesque  perspective  of  the 
ancient  city  and  the  modern  town. 

In  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  M. 
Lebreton,  the  curator  of  the  Museum,  gave  an 
interesting  discourse  on  the  celebrated  faience 
of  Rouen ; and  in  the  evening,  after  terminating 
this  very  well-occupied  day  by  a banquet,  the  Con- 
gress returned  to  Paris,  carrying  away  from  the 
old  Norman  capital  admiration  of  its  numerous 
points  of  interest,  coupled  with  the  recollection 
of  a cordial  reception. 

For  some  years  the  Congress  has  been  in  tho 
habit,  each  session,  of  visiting  one  of  tho  work- 
shops for  the  fabrication  of  products  employed 
in  modern  building.  Last  year  they  paid  a visit 
to  M.  Didron,  the  celebrated  glass-painter;  the 
year  before  to  M.  Parville,  the  well-known 
maker  of  ceramic  ware  ; the  year  before  that  to 
the  model  brickmaking  yard  of  MM.  Muller  & 
Cie.,  at  Ivry.  This  time  it  is  again  “ ceramique  ” 
which  has  tempted  the  French  architects,  and 
the  visit  on  Saturday  morning,  the  13th,  to  the 
address  of  M.  Leibnitz,  Rue  Pierre  Levee,  was 


in  some  sort  the  sequel  and  the  justification  of 
the  lecture  of  the  Tuesday  previously  by  M. 
Deslini&res,  a lecture  which,  owing  to  the  super- 
abundance of  work  in  1884,  had  been  postponed 
to  tho  present  year. 

M.  Leibnitz  is  an  industrial  artist,  of  great 
ability,  and  one  may  say  that  with  M.  Deck,  he 
holds  the  first  place  at  the  head  of  modern 
ceramic  workers.  His  name  is  well  known  in 
Germany,  where  his  terra  cotta  and  enamelled 
faiences  constitute,  especially  at  Berlin,  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  the  interior 
decoration  of  houses. 

In  1840  his  grandfather,  M.  Pechinat,  in- 
vented the  faience  panels  which  have  come 
into  such  common  use  now ; and  it  was  he 
who  first  began  to  ornament  faience  by 
means  of  decorations  “ au  petit  feu”  as  in 
porcelain,  and  this  first  attempt  in  this  way 
figured  in  the  Exhibition  of  1844.  He  began 
with  flowers  and  birds,  then  employed  a kind 
of  damask  design,  as  in  some  form  of  textiles  ; 
lastly,  he  employed  flowers  and  bouquets 
which  an  artist  recently  deceased,  M.  Julienne, 
grouped  for  him  with  great  skill  and  fancy. 
The  models  were  afterwards  infinitely  varied, 
and  we  had  successively  medallions  with 
figures,  reproductions  of  German  stones,  and 
panels  of  bright  and  clear  colour  offering  means 
for  a cheap  decoration  of  facades.  We  may 
mention  especially  the  terra  cottas  executed 
after  the  cartoons  of  M.  Emile  Levy,  and 
treated  like  fresco  with  very  simple  tones  and 
a contour  of  engraved  lines.  This  kind  of 
decoration  adorns  the  principal  facade  of  the 
manufactory  of  M.  Leibnitz,  and  has  a very 
happy  effect.  It  is  surmounted  by  a frieze  in 
faience  designed  by  M.  Sedille. 

It  is  to  M.  Liebnitz  that  we  owe  tho  execution 
of  the  grand  gateway,  designed  by  M.  Sedille, 
to  the  south  entry  of  the  Pavilion  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  the  Exhibition  of  1878.  This  gateway, 
made  in  blocks  of  terra  cotta,  and  enamelled, 
showed  to  what  a superb  artistic  effect  ceramic 
art  could  rise.  We  came  upon  the  portions  of  it 
in  the  course  of  this  visit,  as  also  on  the  panels 
which  formed  so  fine  a decoration  to  the  ball- 
room in  Arabic  style,  of  which  the  ceiling 
presented  large  pierced  ornaments  very  difficult 
of  execution,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of 
coloured  glass.  But  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  varied  models  and  artistic 
curiosities  contained  in  the  atelier,  where  M. 
Leibnitz  has  piously  preserved  also  a collection 
of  designs  executed  by  the  hands  of  the  late 
M.  Duban  and  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  souvenirs  of 
the  restoration  at  the  Chateau  de  Blois  and  the 
Chateau  d’Eu  under  the  hands  of  those  masters. 

The  conclusion  of  this  last  day  of  the  Con- 
gress was  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  awards. 
This  solemnity  was  presided  over  by  M. 
Alphand,  Directeur  de  Travaux,  supported  by 
MM.  Questel  (President),  Hermant  (vice-pre- 
sident), Paul  Wallon  (Secretary),  Mr.  I’Anson 
(delegate  from  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects), M.  Kaempfen  (Director  des  Beaux  Arts), 
M.  Doulin  (Director  of  Civil  Buildings),  and 
MM.  Bailly  and  Sedille,  architects. 

M.  Alphand  gave  an  address  comparing  the 
works  of  modern  architects  with  those  of  the 
engineers,  both  of  whom  concurred  to  assure  to 
French  art  and  industry  an  important  place, 
and  alluded  to  the  social  crisis  of  the  moment, 
urging  that  we  must  bo  the  friends  of  the 
working  classes  without  flattering  then- 
false  ideas  and  jealousies,  often  embittered 
and  heightened  by  subversive  social  theories. 
M.  Daumet  followed  with  an  address,  unfor- 
tunately not  always  very  audible,  on  the  late 
M.  Abadie  and  his  works.  Mr.  I’Anson,  who 
spoke  with  complete  fluency  in  French,  after 
referring  to  the  works  of  MM.  Abadie  and  Ballu, 
announced,  amid  much  applause,  that  on  the 
preceding  Monday  the  Roj  al  Institute  of  British 
Architects  had  nominated  in  their  place,  as 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members,  MM. 
Andre  and  Hermant,  to  whom  he  was  charged  to 
present  the  diploma  of  the  Institute.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  I’Anson  expressed  himself  warmly 
as  spokesman  for  his  countrymen  on  tho  admi- 
ration and  esteem  of  the  English  architects  for 
their  comrades  in  France  ; a sentiment  cordially 
responded  to  by  M.  Alphand,  who  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  two  nations,  who  were  “ it  la  tete 
de  la  civilisation,”  would  be  always,  in  spite  of 
passing  political  divergences  which  did  not 
disturb  the  calm  of  their  avocations,*  united 

* We  may  cap  this  with  tho  remark  of  au  eminent 
English  landscape-painter  the  other  day,  to  a friend  who 
was  lamenting  the  littlenesses  of  modern  politics  : — “ Well, 
of  coarse,  there  always  must  be  politicians ; the  best  thing 
is  to  let  them  go  on  and  take  no  notice  !’* 


in  marching  hand  in  hand  in  the  path  of  art 
and  progress. 

M.  Sedille  then  made  his  report,  in  the  name 
of  the  jury  for  awards,  announcing  that  this 
year  the  honour  to  architects  who  had  applied 
the  resources  of  art  and  science  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  habitations  had  been  adjudged  to  MM. 
Achille  Hermant,  Nicolas  Escalier,  and  Lonis 
Martenot,  to  whom  were  awarded  the  three 
silver  medals  of  the  Lesonfacbo  foundation. 

M.  Escalier,  who  obtained  the  second  medal 
at  the  Salon,  is  both  architect  and  painter.  In 
the  house  which  he  has  built,  33,  Rue  Galilee, 
and  the  interior  of  which  he  has  ornamented 
with  large  decorative  panels,  everything,  as 
M.  Sedille  expressed  it,  is  united  in  a kind  of 
general  harmony.  M.  Hermant,  who  in  spite  of 
the  criticisms  formulated  by  the  Conseil  Muni- 
cipal of  Paris,  will  be  remembered  no  less  as 
the  constructor  of  the  remarkable  Maison  de 
repression  at  Nanterre,  merits  eulogy  also  for 
his  buildings  in  the  Rue  du  Mail ; and  M. 
Martenot,  architect,  of  Rennes,  is  well  known 
in  the  artistic  world  by  his  numerous  works. 
After  having  announced  the  honourable  men- 
tion of  the  jury  as  awarded  to  M.  Htienne,  M. 
Sedille  bestowed  a high  eulogium  on  the 
Reverend  Pfere  de  la  Croix,  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Poictiers.  To  this 
indefatigable  explorer,  who  two  years  ago  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  Sauxay,  the  Honourable 
Mention  in  the  department  of  archaeology  was 
awarded. 

The  medals  which  the  Congress  awards  every 
year  to  the  pupils  of  the  French  schools  at 
Athens  and  Rome  remind  one  of  the  intimate 
union  existing  between  architecture  and  archmo- 
logy.  In  this  department  the  jury  had  selected 
M.  Piorro  Paris,  on  account  of  the  excavations 
undertaken  by  him  at  Elatea,  to  find  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  Cranaia,  and 
M.  Laloux,  already  known  to  our  readers,  who 
will  remember  the  description  we  gave  of  his 
restoration  of  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  for  which 
he  received  the  m6daille  d’honneur  of  the  Salon 
Jury. 

We  note  next  the  Destors  silver  medals,  ad- 
judged equally  to  MM.  Francis  Andre  and 
Louret,  both  of  whom  have  entered  into  resi- 
dence for  the  prix  de  Rome ; the  Chaplain 
medal,  awarded  to  M.  Margotin  fils,  a deco- 
rative sculptor  of  great  talent.  The  Rolland 
medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Thibaron,  and  the 
Van  der  Goyen  medal  to  M.  Emmanuel  Gamier. 
The  silver  medal,  founded  in  1877  by  M.  Paul 
Sedille,  for  art-industries,  was  awarded  to 
M.  Guilbert  Martin,  chemist,  of  St.  Denis.  In 
giving  this  latter  award  the  Congress  wished 
to  recognise  his  labours  in  regard  to  mosaic 
work,  which,  after  a journey  in  Italy,  he  intro- 
duced into  practice  in  France.  The  materials 
for  this  work  are  made  in  his  workshop  at 
St.  Denis,  where  he  is  forming  a company  .of 
young  mosaicists ; it  was  there  that  the  mosaics 
for  the  Pantheon,  after  Hebert’s  cartoons,  were 
made.  M.  Guilbert  Martin  has  already  obtained 
the  midaille  d’honneur  of  the  “ Union  Contrale 
dos  Arts  Decoratifs,”  and  has  been  charged  by 
the  Government  to  execute  the  cupola  of  the 
Grand  Staircase  of  the  Louvre. 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  devoted 
to  the  delivery  of  medals  to  the  boys  of  the 
“£colo  Municipal  d’Apprentis,”  to  the  “ Cercle 
des  Matjons,”  a kind  of . professional  school  pre- 
sided over  by  M.  Daumet,  and  which  has  been 
of  great  service  ; and,  lastly,  to  “Veterans  du 
B&timent,”  as  the  recompense  of  a life  of 
honourable  hard  work. 

Among  these  venerable  workers  whom  M. 
Paul  Wallon,  in  an  eloquent  report,  held  up  as 
examples  to  the  young  working  men,  while 
exhorting  them  to  repudiate  the  detestable 
theories  of  the  “ diclassds  ” and  the  revolu- 
tionists, we  may  name  M.  Bertrand,  joiner,  of 
Paris,  MM.  Neand  and  Gubiau  in  the  same 
branch  of  trade  at  Lyons,  and  M.  Bellais,  fore- 
man of  the  “ Agence  des  Travaux  du  Palais 
Royal,”  who  is  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  has 
worked  forty-eight  years,  without  cessation,  in 
the  same  building  yard. 

The  tremendous  applause  which  greeted  this 
part  of  the  report,  and  hailed  the  appearance 
of  the  venerable  workman,  formed  a pleasant 
and  gracious  recompense,  of  a nature  to  give  rise 
to  some  reflections  in  regard  to  those  who  thus 
seem  to  have  understood  so  exceedingly  well 
the  “ social  problem.”  One  may  be  pardoned 
fora  remark  on  this  subject,  for,  as  M.  Wallon 
well  observed,  in  these  times  of  social  dis- 
turbance and  revolution,  it  is  touching  to  see, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  squabbles  of  politics, 
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these  simple  and  straightforward  natures,  going 
on  unhesitatingly  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
; coming  forward  humbly  at  the  end  of  their 
i career,  astonished  at  the  applause  which  greets 
i them,  to  receive  the  unexpected  testimony  of 
i esteem  and  respect. 

Giving  then  a rapid  rtsum6  of  the  work  of  the 
: Congress,  the  President,  M.  Questel,  pronounced 
i the  Session  of  1885  closed,  and  in  the  evening 
a fraternal  banquet  united  for  the  last  time  at 
the  Hotel  Continental,  the  Parisian  members  of 
the  Congress,  their  colleagues  from  the  pro- 
i vinces,  and  the  visitors  who  had  responded  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Sooiete  Centrale  des 
I Architectes. 


INTENTIONS  EXHIBITION. 

HYDRAULIC  MACHINES. 

During  recent  years  the  utilisation  of  water 

• pressure  for  mechanical  purposes  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress.  This  has  been  largely  due  to 
i the  firm  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  whose  enter- 
prise in  the  construction  of  hydraulic  cranes, 
dock-gates,  movable  bridges,  &c.,  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  value  of  water  pressure  for 
a great  variety  of  mechanical  operations  not 

' hitherto  attempted.  Workshop  processes,  too, 
of  various  kinds, — such  as  riveting,  forging, 
stamping,  &c., — can  now  be  carried  out  by 
[means  of  hydraulic  power  with  convenience  and 
keconomy.  Although  in  London  and  other  cities 
hydraulic  power  may  now  be  rented  for  working 
i lifts,  engines,  and  other  machinery,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  hydraulic  engineering  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  and  ample  scope  remains  for 
['development  and  invention  in  this  direction. 

[ Considerable  advance  has  recently  been  made 
; in  the  means  adopted  for  obtaining  economically 
the  desired  water  pressure  .by  the  aid  of  steam 
; [engines  and  accumulators,  and  also  in  the  trans- 
limission  of  the  power  when  so  obtained.  For 
•working  hoists,  and  for  many  other  commercial 
‘purposes,  the  pressure  of  water  obtainable  from 
the  ordinary  public,  or  Hydraulic  Company's 
i .power  mains,  is  sufficient,  but  where  very  con- 
siderable power  is  required  separate  force-pumps 
i driven  by  an  engine  can  bo  worked  with  advan- 
tage. An  economy  attending  this  latter  plan  is 
:he  very  great  saving  effected  in  water,  as  after 
being  used  in  the  rams  it  can  be  returned  over 
and  over  again  to  the  pump  tank.  Perhaps  the 
most  advanced  examples  of  the  development  of 
(hydraulic  power  are  the  cranes  used  at  New- 
castle, Cardiff,  and  other  ports,  for  loading  coal 

• ships,  which  duty  they  can  perform  in  an  in- 
I credibly  short  space  of  time  with  certainty  and 

i economy. 

ii  Before  commencing  our  notice,  we  cannot 
) refrain  from  remarking  on  the  extremely  un- 
i satisfactory  arrangement  of  this  group,  all  kinds 

of  machinery,  neither  directly  or  indirectly 
{ [connected  with  water  pressure,  being  mixed  up 
i [together,  compelling  the  visitor  to  pick  out  the 
I hydraulic  exhibits  as  best  he  may.  Riveting 
) (machinery  and  hoists  are  the  best  represented 
(classes, — the  latter  possessing  several  novelties 
I (both  in  construction  and  working.  Notwith- 
standing their  increased  first  cost,  and  greater 
1 cost  in  fixing,  ram-lifts  appear  to  be  making 
i greater  progress  in  public  favour  than  suspended 
3 lifts.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  probably  their 
i increased  safety  and  the  absence  of  ropes,  gear, 

, &c.,  which  must  from  their  nature  necessarily 
i more  or  less  rapidly  deteriorate.  There  are 
i several  excellent  samples  of  both  types  in  the 
: Exhibition,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  notice. 

’.  The  Hydraulic  Engineering  Company,  of 
; Chester,  have  an  interesting  exhibit,  amongst 
i which  is  a hydraulic  balance  ram -lift  on 
ilEUington’s  system.  This  is  worked  from  an 
i accumulator,  and  is  so  arranged  that  counter- 
balance chains  and  weights  are  done  away  with, 

I land  there  is  no' mechanism  whatever  above  the 
r.cage.  It  is  claimed  by  the  makers  that,  as  in 
( ram-lifts,  when  the  lift  is  at  the  bottom  of  its 
c stroke,  the  lifting-ram  is  immersed  in  water  in 
> its  cylinder,  at  the  top  of  its  stroke  it  is  out  of 
the  water.  The  ram,  therefore,  weighs  more  at 
the  top  of  of  its  stroke  than  at  the  bottom,  and 
f to  secure  economy  it  is  generally  necessary  that 
the  balance  should  compensate  for  this  varia- 
t tion  in  load.  This  compensation  they  secure  in 
[ all  low-pressure  lifts,  and  in  high-pressure  lifts 
5 when  desirable,  by  the  proportion  they  adopt 
r Ibetween  the  diameters  of  the  lifting-ram  and 
the  balance-ram.  The  lift  is  controlled  by  a 
a single  valve,  worked  by  a rope  from  the  inside 

• of  the  cage.  A commendable  feature  in  this 
lift,  and  one  likely  to  prevent  accidents,  is  the 


fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  it  with  the 
door  of  the  cage  open. 

We  also  saw  here  in  motion  a Brotherwood’s 
three-cylinder  hydraulic  engine,  arranged  with 
Hastie’s  patent  variable  throw,  which  adapts  its 
piston  stroke  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
Thus,  the  greater  the  load  the  longer  the  piston 
stroke.  This  is  an  improvement,  as  the  same 
effect  as  expansion  in  a steam  engine  iB  secured, 
i.e.,  the  amount  of  water  used  is  in  proportion 
to  the  work  done.  In  most  hydraulic  engines 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  owing  to  water 
being  non-expansive,  the  same  amount  is  con- 
sumed, as  the  cylinder  must  be  filled  every 
stroke,  whether  the  engine  has  a full  load  or  is 
running  empty.  This  variable  throw  arrange- 
ment seems,  however,  in  a great  measure  to 
get  over  thin  difficulty,  and  is,  to  say  the  least, 
ingenious. 

A Schmid’s  patent  water-meter  is  also  shown. 
This  is  a positive  meter  of  the  piston  type.  It 
consists  of  two  vertical  cylinders,  with  double- 
acting pistons,  so  constructed  that  the  pistons 
act  as  valves,  controlling  the  flow  of  the  water 
to  and  from  the  cylinders.  The  two  cylinders 
are  connected  by  admission  and  exhaust-ports, 
and  they  work  the  two  pistons,  which  are 
coupled  at  90°  on  to  a horizontal  shaft.  This 
meter  is  of  simple  construction,  and  should 
answer  its  purpose  well.  We  noticed  some 
samples  of  pipes  for  conveying  hydraulic 
power,  some  of  these,  with  ordinary  flanged 
joints,  had  been  broken  under  a pressure  of 
3,500  lb.  per  square  inch,  whilst  the  improved 
pipes,  which  are  arranged  with  a modified  form 
of  spigot  and  faucet  joint,  withstood  a pressure 
up  to  6,050  lb.  We  may  add  that  the  weight  of 
metal  in  both  pipes  is  the  same,  and  the  im- 
proved pipes  are  similar  to  those  now  being 
laid  in  London  by  the  Hydraulic  Power  Com- 
pany. 

A novelty  in  the  shape  of  hydraulic  ram-lifts 
is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Richmond  & Co.,  of 
Kirby-street,  Hatton-garden,  E.C.  ; it  is  con- 
structed on  the  telescopic  principle,  but  the 
chief  feature  about  it  is,  that  instead  of  each 
section  rising  independently  as  in  ordinary 
telescopic  lifts,  the  water  has  to  fill  only  the 
space  underneath  the  lowest  piston  when  all  the 
sections  rise  simultaneously.  Its  action  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows  : — Each  of  the 
upper  sections  of  the  lift  when  telescoped 
forms  a space  between  it  and  the  outside  of  the 
ram.  This  space  is  charged  with  fluid.  Imme- 
diately the  lowest  ram  begins  to  move,  the  fluid 
in  the  upper  sections,  having  no  means  of  escape, 
flows  from  the  outside  of  each  ram  to  the  inside 
through  an  aperture,  thus  acting  on  the  bottom 
of  all  the  rams  at  the  same  time,  and  causing 
them  to  rise  together.  In  descending  the  same 
fluid  returns  to  the  outer  chamber  as  before, 
and  as  this  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  a 
non-freezing  fluid  such  as  oil  can  be  used  instead 
of  water.  An  important  saving  is  effected  by 
this  form  of  lift  in  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  a deep  well  or  bore  holes  as  required  by 
ram-lifts  made  on  the  ordinary  plan.  We  con- 
gratulate the  makers  on  their  invention,  which 
is  a clever  idea  cleverly  and  practically  carried 
out,  and  should  from  its  merits  secure  exten- 
sive adoption. 

A hydraulic  hoist  also  on  the  telescopic  prin- 
ciple is  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Smith,  of  Halifax. 
The  rams  in  this  hoist  are  made  to  slide  one  into 
an  other  after  the  fashion  of  a telescope,  the 
whole  when  closed  occupying  about  one-fourth 
the  height  to  which  the  hoist  rises.  It  can  be 
worked  by  force-pumps  or  by  water-pressure 
from  the  mains.  The  general  construction  of 
the  hoist  is  simple,  and,  owing  to  the  telescopic 
arrangement,  deep  foundations  for  the  cylinder, 
— as  in  ordinary  hydraulic  safety  hoists, — are 
unnecessary.  The  maker  claims  for  it  amongst 
other  advantages  a very  low  first  cost,  perfect 
safety,  and  ease  of  erection  or  removal.  The 
rams  are  usually  made  about  10  ft.  in  length, 
and  the  cylinder  does  not  require  to  be  sunk 
below  the  basement  more  than  the  height  of 
one  ram,  and,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  necessary 
to  lift  from  the  basement,  no  sinking  is  required, 
all  overhead  gear  is  dispensed  with.  Unlike  the 
telescopic  hoist  which  we  have  just  noticed,  the 
lifting  power  of  this  hoist  depends  on  the 
diameter  of  its  smallest  ram.  For  ordinary 
heights  and  loads  this  may  not  be  very  material, 
but  for  very  high  or  heavy  lifts  it  is  a some- 
what serious  drawback,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend the  inventor  to  tax  his  ingenuity  to  try  to 
remedy  this. 

A hydraulic  balanced  passenger  - lift  is  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.,  of  Falmouth- 


road,  S.E.  This  is  worked  from  an  accumulator 
charged  by  a rotary  pump.  Without  presenting 
any  great  feature  of  novelty,  the  general  work- 
ing arrangements  appear  to  be  simple  and  good. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens,  of  Bat- 
tersea, show  both  a hydraulic  balance  pas- 
senger lift  and  a hydraulic  suspended  lift,  a 
hydraulic  accumulator  and  pumps,  and  a 
hydraulic  single-action  door-spring.  The  chief 
feature  claimed  for  their  new  hydraulic  balanced 
passenger  - lift  is  the  method  employed  in 
balancing.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
cylinder  arranged  with  an  upper  and  lower 
compartment,  with  a piston  or  ram  moving 
between  them.  The  lower  compartment  con- 
tains the  same  amount  of  water  as  the  long 
cylinder  of  the  lift,  and  this  volume  of  water 
alternates  between  the  lift  cylinder  and  the 
the  balance  cylinder,  through  a pipe  connexion, 
so  that  when  the  lift-cage  and  ram  are  up,  and 
the  lift-cylinder  full  of  water,  the  balance  ram 
is  down,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  balance 
cylinder  empty,  and  when  the  lift  ram  returns, 
displacing  the  water  from  its  cylinder,  driving 
it  through  the  balance  cylinder,  the  ram  of  the 
latter  is  forced  upwards.  The  counter-balance- 
is  made  slightly  lighter  than  the  lift  ram  and 
cage,  that  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  may 
always  bring  it  to  the  bottom  of  its  travel  when 
the  driving-pressure  is  removed.  Suitable  valve- 
controlling gear  is  fitted,  and  arrangements  are 
made  to  prevent  accidents  Bhould  this  fail  from 
any  cause. 

Amongst  the  recent  applications  of  water 
power  hydraulic  riveting  machinery  holds  a 
prominent  pesition.  A number  of  these,  made 
under  T weddell’s  patents,  are  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Fielding  & Platt,  of  Gloucester.  These- 
are  constructed  of  various  sizes  and  types,  as 
may  be  specially  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
ship-builders,  boiler-makers,  and  others.  They 
are  connected  to  an  inverted  type  accumulator, 
weighted  and  arranged  so  that  the  water-pres- 
sure may  be  varied  from  150  lb.  to  1,500  lb.  to 
the  square  inch. 

The  “ Fielding”  type-riveter  presents  several 
fresh  and  ingenious  points  in  its  construction, 
the  cylinder  being  bored  to  a curve  struck  from 
the  centre  of  the  gudgeon,  to  which  curve  the 
ram  also  is  traced.  This  obviates  the  necessity 
of  jointing  the  ram  or  the  chance  of  the  dies 
swerving  when  in  work.  This  machine  is  attached 
to  a compound  patent  hanger,  which  allows  of  its 
being  moved  rouncTwhilst  under  pressure  and 
worked  in  any  desired  position. 

A double  - ended  portable  riveter  is  shown 
fixed  for  work  on  a railway  carriage  under 
frame.  In  this  machine  the  levers  are  made  of 
unequal  length,  and  a hydraulic  cylinder  is 
mounted  on  one  of  them,  and  its  ram  acts  by 
means  of  tension  links  on  the  other.  Various 
other  machines  and  models  are  here  to  be  seen, 
and  illustrate  well  the  very  great  development 
that  has  taken  place  during  recent  years  in  this 
branch  of  hydraulic  engineering.  The  work- 
manship in  the  machines  shown  is  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

An  extensive  show  of  hydraulic  riveting 
machinery  is  made  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Smith  & 
Co.,  Possil  Works,  Glasgow.  This  includes 
machines  especially  adapted  for  boiler  work, 
ships’  keel  riveting,  bridge  and  tank  work, 
&c.;  and  also  an  accumulator  with  direct-acting 
steam  pressure  pumps,  a hydraulic  crane  and 
hoist,  &c. 

The  crane  is  of  the  pillar  type,  but  it  can  b& 
modified  to  suit  the  varied  requirements  of 
foundries,  boiler  works,  saw-mills,  &c.,  and  by 
mounting  it  on  a centre  post  they  can  be  mad© 
to  swivel  round  in  a complete  circle.  All  the 
motions  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  includ- 
ing raising,  swivelling,  and  travelling  on  the 
jib.  The  raising  motion  is  fitted  with  Smith’s 
Patent  arrangement,  which  gives  three  powers 
of  lift  and  three  speeds.  The  changes  to  give 
different  powers  can  be  quickly  made. 

We  also  noticed  a massive  hydraulic  boiler- 
flanging machine,  especially  adapted  for  flang- 
ing boiler- end  plates,  setting  and  flanging  dome 
end  plates,  and  other  similar  work.  The  main 
frame  of  the  machine  is  mounted  on  trunnions, 
and  when  it  is  used  for  bending  flanges,  &c.,  it 
can  be  set  over  at  an  angle,  so  that  pressure 
may  be  put  on  both  angles  of  the  plate.  To 
prevent  the  end  plate  from  buckling  when  the 
flange  is  being  set,  a small  hydraulic  cylinder 
with  ram  is  made  to  bear  upon  it.  The  end 
plate  is  made  to  turn  on  an  eccentric  pin,  with 
lever  for  relieving  the  plate  when  being  turned 
round.  For  doing  this  class  of  work  very  great 
I pressure  is  required,  and,  in  the  machine  under 
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notice  the  hydraulic  cylinder  is  arranged  with 
duplex  links,  giving  a leverage  of  six  to  one,  a 
much  greater  pressure  is  obtained  than  with 
ordinary  direct-acting  cylinder,  and  the  power 
required  to  work  is  reduced  in  proportion.  For 
riveting  the  keels  of  ships  for  which  a pressure 
of  100  tons  per  rivet  is  often  required,  Messrs. 
Smith  & Co.  make  a special  form  of  riveter, 
which  they  mount  on  a travelling  carriage 
arranged  with  vertical  and  horizontal  adjust- 
ments for  bringing  the  centre  of  the  steel  snaps 
in  a line  with  the  centre  of  the  rivets.  Our 
space  prevents  a longer  notice  of  the  interesting 
exhibits  at  this  stand,  which  we  may  add  combine 
compactness  of  design,  strength,  and  freedom 
from  complication  in  a marked  degree. 

A considerable:.display  of  hydraulic  riveting- 
machines  with  pumps,  especially  designed  for 
working  the  same,  is  made  by  Messrs.  Anderson 
& Gallwey,  of  Chelsea.  Amongst  the  riveters 
we  noticed  a well-designed  machine  of  the  fixed 
type.  The  action  of  this  machine  is  governed 
by  a foot  lever,  and  the  riveting  die  is  arranged 
with  an  automatic  return  stroke,  which  comes 
into  action  immediately  the  operator’s  foot  is 
removed  from  the  lever.  The  length  of  the 
•stroke  of  the  riveting  die  is  regulated  as 
required  by  means  of  tappet  gear,  which  is  an 
improvement,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
constantly  changing  the  dies.  We  believe  a 
riveter  of  this  type  has  recently  been  constructed 
for  the  heaviest  class  of  boiler  work,  which  gives 
•a  pressure  of  some  120  tons  at  each  stroke. 

Several  very  handy  portable  riveters  are  also 
exhibited ; these  are  modified  in  power  and 
details  to  suit  the  requirements  of  bridge  and 
boiler  makers,  &c.,  and  include  one  of  very 
simple  construction  for  use  in  difficult  positions. 
The  pumps  for  working  the  riveters  combine 
strength  and  simplicity  of  design  with  ready 
accessibility  to  the  working  parts,  an  important 
point  not  always  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by 
-designers.  The  frame  is  cast  solid  round  the 
•upper  part  of  the  crank-shaft  bearing,  and 
■therefore  receives  the  strain  of  the  upward 
thrust,  which  is  an  improvement. 

Messrs.  John  Barker  & Sons.,  Limited, 
Oldham,  exhibit  a very  useful  adjunct  in  con- 
nexion with  hoists,  in  the  nature  of  an  auto- 
matic self-closing  door,  which  can  be  fitted  to 
any  building,  and  prevents  by  its  action  the 
possibility  of  passengers  falling  down  the  well. 
A self-lauding  and  self-delivering  hoist  is  also 
shown  here. 

The  East  Ferry  Road  Engineering  Company, 
Milwall,  exhibit  a specimen  of  Duckham’s 
patent  hydrostatic  suspended  weighing- 
machine,  especially  adapted  for  attachment 
to  cranes.  It  is  fitted  with  a self-indicating 
arrangement.  Models  are  also  shown  of  self- 
counterbalanced  movable  hydraulic  cranes. 

A duplex  hydraulic  lift,  with  pump  and  accu- 
mulator, are  shown  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett, 

Co.,  of  Rathbone-place,  Oxford-street,  W. 


NOTES  ON  A FEW  “BITS”  OF  OLD 
GLASS. 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  old  craftsmen 
in  designing  decorative  detail  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  painted  windows  of  the  time, 
and  designers  and  students  will  find  themselves 
amply  repaid  for  the  time  devoted  to  the  study 
•of  old  glass  by  the  excellence  of  the  work 
brought  under  their  attention.  It  is  now  pretty 
.generally  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  art  of 
.glass  staining  and  painting  reached  a degree  of 
perfection  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
'turies  that  was  denied  the  other  art  crafts  of 
the  time.  The  mural  painting,  for  instance, 
is  not  of  the  same  excellence  as  the  bulk  of 
the  painted  windows  of  the  same  date,  though 
-here  and  there  may  be  found  an  altogether 
exceptionally  good  piece  of  painted. work,  which 
only  serves  to  emphasise  the  comparative  poor- 
ness of  the  re3t  of  the  painted  decoration.  * The 
early  glass-painters  seem  from  the  beginning  to 
have  recognised  the  important  fact  that  glass 
staining  and  painting  is  essentially  a “colour 
art,  and  that,  whatever  other  excellencies  a 
window  should  possess,  it  must,  above  all  other 
things,  be  a beautiful  “bit”  of  colour.  It  was 
not  until  the  revival  of  the  art,  early  this 
century,  that  this  fact  was  brought  home  to 
glass-painters.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  the 
school  of  glass-painters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  quite  lost  sight  of  this  important  fact, 
that  glass-painting  is  a “colour  art,”  as  the 
monuments  of  their  misapplied  talent  and  mis- 
taken zeal  attest  to  this  day. 


It  is  singular  when  we  consider  the  question 
how  the  early  glass-painters  came  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful ; for  those  who  know  anything  prac- 
tically about  the  craft  of  glass-painting  are 
aware  of  the  great  difficulties  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  a successful  painted  window.  And  iu 
looking  at  old  glass  onemust  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  early  craftsmen  had  to  over- 
come difficulties  which  a modern  painter  would 
deem  insurmountable.  The  work  of  the  early 
masters,  in  whatever  way  it  be,  must  always  be 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist  who 
wrought  it,  and  not,  as  we  are  so  fond  of  doing, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  day.  The 
early  masters  were  our  pioneers,  and  had  the 
exceedingly  difficult  task  of  feeling  their  way  in 
an  unknown  country.  There  is  little  credit  due 
to  us,  who  have  centuries  of  examples  to  guide 
us,  in  succeeding ; we  have  hardly  any  excuse, 
save  our  own  incompetency,  for  failing,  and 
we  should  be  very  chary  of  giving  out  a thought- 
less, superficial  opinion  about  old  work,  simply 
because  we  have  not  the  modesty,  taste,  or 
sympathy  to  appreciate  it.  I have  no  doubt 
that  a large  number  of  people  who  go  to  the 
National  Gallery  to  see  the  Ansidei  “Madonna” 
by  Raffaelle  will  look  in  vain  for  their  money’s 
worth  ; for  are  they  not  aware  that  for  70,OOOZ. 
one  might  purchase  the  whole  contents  of  some 
modern  art  galleries  ? I am  not  here  finding 
fault  with  the  conclusions  many  people  arrive 
at  on  looking  at  this  latest  addition  to  our 
National  Collection,  but  at  the  method  whereby 
they  arrive  at  their  conclusions. 

The  way  to  appreciate  old  glass  is  to  see  it 
side  by  side  with  bad  glass.  In  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford,  may  be  seen  a few  good  old 
windows,  together  with  some  leaded  windows 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  about  as  bad  as  win- 
dows can  be,  together  with  that  wholly  mis- 
taken effort  in  glass-painting,  “the  Reynolds” 
window,  as  it  is  termed.  In  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, there  is  a fine  specimen  of  Dutch  glass  in 
the  east  end  window,  and  some  very  offensive 
Munich  windows  in  the  nave,  said  to  have  taken 
a medal  at  the  ’51  Exhibition ! If  that  is  so 
it  only  shows  what  a very  “ modern  art  ” 
stained-glass  painting  is. 

Perfection  of  result  may  be,  and  often  is, 
due  to  limited  means,  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  technical  difficulties  the  early 
craftsmen  had  to  overcome  that  kept  their  art 
so  restrained  and  made  their  work  so  entirely 
successful.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with 
increase  of  technical  skill  comes  the  desire  of 
exhibiting  one’s  skill.  We  see  this  in  the  works  of 
many  of  the  rising  painters  of  the  day, — this 
desire  of  showing  the  world  “ what  a deuced 
clever  painter  I am.”  The  early  glass-painters 
could  not  do  that.  The  difficulties  of  their 
craft  restricted  them,  and  imposed  the  neces- 
sary limitations  upon  them.  They  went  the 
simplest  way  to  work,  contented  to  arrange 
large  masses  of  colour  effectively  and  har- 
moniously, and  striving  to  obtain  broad,  simple 
sculpturesque  effects.  With  increase  of  skill 
came  the  desire  to  exhibit  their  powers  of 
technique,  and  with  this  desire  the  throwing 
overboard  of  all  restrictions  and  limitations  im- 
posed upon  them  by  their  craft,  to  result,  as  time 
went  on,  in  such  deplorable  examples  of  mis- 
taken skill  and  misapplied  ability  as  such  win- 
dows as  those  instanced  in  New  College  and 
elsewhere. 

There  is  such  a wealth  of  material  in  the  old 
glass  that  has  come  down  to  us,  even  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  difficult,  in  attempting  to  give 
scattered  examples  of  “ bits  ” from  old  windows, 
to  know  where  to  begin,  and  still  more  where 
to  end.  The  examples  here  offered  are,  in  the 
main,  taken  from  English  glass,  though  the 
three-figure  windows  are  from  St.  Ouen, 
Rouen.  It  will  be  enough  for  my  present  pur- 
pose if  I append  a brief  note,  with  the  various 
examples  given.  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3 are  taken 
from  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen.  They 
illustrate  a common  practice  of  the  early  crafts- 
men of  leading  a figure  richly  coloured  on  to 
a background  of  quarries  of  tinted  white  glass. 
These  quarries  were,  in  many  instances,  traced 
with  simple  patterns  and  stained,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  a rich  and  varied  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  these  traced  and  stained  quarry 
grounds. 

Figs.  4a  to  4f  are  examples  of  leaded  borders 
from  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  old  glass-painters  is  exhibited  nowhere 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  ornamental  leaded 
borders.  The  interlacing  and  intwining  of  the 
patterns,  such  a notable  feature  in  early  Celtic 
ornament,  is  managed  always  with  great  skill, 


and  is  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
glazier.  There  are,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  some  very  characteristic  examples  in 
Canterbury  of  the  early  cut  up  medallion 
windows,  of  which  such  splendid  examples  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris,  and 
modern  imitations  in  the  Temple  Church, 
Strand. 

The  seven  borders,  fig.  5,  are  also  taken  from 
Canterbury.  The  three  “bits”  of  leaded 
borders,  figs.  6,  a,  b,  and  c,  are.  from  York 
Minster.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more 
effective  than  such  borders.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  early  glass-painters  were  not  afraid  of 
putting  in  plenty  of  solid  back-ground.  The 
places  left  white  would  be  occupied  with  ruby 
or  blue  glass. 

Figs.  7a  and  7b  are  from  Salisbury,  and  are 
fairly  typical  examples  of  geometrical  leading 
combined  with  tracery.  Fig.  8,  of  a different 
period  to  any  of  the  foregoing  examples,  is 
taken  from  the  Abbot’s  Hospital,  Guildford. 
Figs.  9,  9a,  to  9c  are  four  “ roses,”  from  St. 
Andrew’s,  Cheddar.  The  five  borders,  fig.  10, 
are  from  St.  Mary  lledcliffe,  Bristol,  as  are  also 
the  nine  circular  patterns,  figs.  11  to  111. 
The  ingenuity  of  figs.  11b,  11g,  and  llil  is 
notable.  Of  the  grotesques,  11c  is  probably 
symbolical  of  Eternity,  and  111  we  might  term 
the  germ  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
striving  after  effects  which  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions. 
The  three  remaining  examples,  figs.  12a,  12b, 
and  12c  require  no  comment. 


Fig.  12c. 


Very  many  people  who  receive  the  keenest 
and  most  exalted  enjoyment  from  a visit  to 
one  of  our  noble  cathedrals  or  abbeys  have  only 
an  eye  for  the  general  effect,  and  almost  entirely 
miss  the  wealth  of  detail  with  which  the  early 
craftsmen  enriched  the  fabric  of  their  buildings. 
And  yet  keen  and  discriminating  as  should  be 
the  enjoyment  that  the  tout  ensemble  gives  one, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  fullest  enjoyment  only 
can  be  reached  by  attention  to  detail,  and 
though  this  remark  is  addressed  to  those  who 
merely  take  an  interest  in  old  work  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  as  part  of  the  business  of  their 
lives,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  students  are  too  apt 
to  be  content  with  generalities, — with  the  im- 
pression of  a building  as  a whole,  to  the  almost 
total  exclusion  of  the  thousand  and  one  details 
that  go  to  produce  the  complete  and  perfect 
work.  Fred.  Miller. 


Mosaic  Work. — Messrs.  Diespeker  & Co., 
of  Holborn  Yiaduct,  have  just  finished  the 
mosaic  (about  700  yards)  at  the  National  Hos- 
pital for  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  the  1st 
of  July  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a 
national  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Albany.  The 
same  firm  has  laid  the  mosaic  at  the  new 
Birkbeck  Institute,  which  will  be  opened  by 
H.R.H.  on  the  same  day.  The  mosaic  in  front 
of  the  altar  of  “ Our  Lady  ” in  the  Oratory  at 
Brompton  has  also  been  executed  by  this  firm, 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Gribble,  the 
architect  of  the  building. 
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Jllustratimis. 

DESIGN  FOR  ADMIRALTY  AND 
WAR  OFFICES. 

E publish  this  week  a reproduction,  by 
Messrs.  Waterlow’s  process,  of  a per- 
spective view,  executed  especially  for 


our  pages,  of  the  design  submitted  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Garling  in  the  recent  competition  for 
Admiralty  and  War  Offices.  The  view  shows 
the  building  as  it  would  have  appeared  from 
St.  James’s  Park. 

As  many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  Mr. 
Garling  was  the  gainer  of  the  first  premium  in 
the  competition  for  the  War  Office  in  1857. 


NEW  OFFICES  OF  THE  DAILY  NEWS. 

The  new  buildings  erected  for  the  Daily  Neics, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration  this  week, 
are  practically  in  two  blocks,  having  a frontage 
to  Bouverie-street  of  85  ft.,  and  five  stories  in 
height,  including  the  basement  and  a story  in 
the  roof.  The  front  building  is  occupied,  on 
the  ground-floor,  by  the  publishing  and  general 
offices ; the  first  floor,  by  the  management  and 
editorial  department ; and  the  upper  floors,  by 
the  printing  and  other  offices.  The  rear  building 
is  wholly  occupied  by  the  printing-offices,  paper 
stores,  machine-room,  stereotyping  department, 
and  engine-rooms.  It  is  stated  that  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  the  ventilation,  and  the  fireproof 
division  of  the  premises  have  been  carefully 
studied.  One  feature  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  has  been  that  the  printing  of  the  paper 
has  not  been  intermitted  for  one  day  during  the 
reconstruction  of  the  building,  while  the  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  over  the  printing- 
machines.  The  buildings  have  been  constructed 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Chatf  eild  Clarke, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  under  his  superintendence.  The 
works  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Son, 
& Blomfield,  in  a short  space  of  time.  The 
ornamental  carving,  which  includes  heads  of 
Milton,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith,  Dickens  (the 
first  editor  of  the  paper),  Forster,  and  Douglas 
Jerrold,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Anstey,  and  the 
ironwork  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  Young  & Co. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  ,-ENEID,  BY  MR.  HARRY  BATES. 

We  before  commented,  in  an  article  on  the 
Academy  sculpture,  on  this  fine  little  example 
of  ideal  sculpture,  which  would  have  been 
deservedly  purchased  with  the  Cliantrey  Fund, 
but  for  the  technical  objection  in  the  fact  that, 
though  by  an  English  artist,  it  was  not  executed 
in  England.  It  is  rather  a pity  the  bequest  was 
hampered  with  this  formal  condition. 

The  design  was  originally  made  for  a 
scheme  for  the  decoration  of  a dining-room, 
but,  as  it  was  much  approved,  the  sculptor 
was  asked  to  translate  it  into  bronze.  The 
design  was  modelled  by  tho  sculptor,  Mr.  Harry 
Bates,  during  his  travelling  studentship,  and  cast 
in  Paris.  We  have  not  often  seen  work  by  a 
young  sculptor  manifesting  so  clear  a percep- 
tion of  the  real  aim  and  scope  of  sculpture  in 
giving  a poetic  rendering  of  an  ideal  subject. 
The  groups  and  draperies  are  beautifully  com- 
posed, and  the  figure  of  Dido,  in  the  first  panel, 
is  particularly  fine. 


THE  LARCHES,  WROTHAM  HEATH, 
KENT. 

This  house,  situated  on  the  main  road 
between  London  and  Maidstone,  about  one 
mile  from  Wrotham  Station  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  town  of  West  Mailing,  is  erected 
on  one  of  the  most  picturesque  porfions  of  the 
estate  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Lady  Caroline  E. 
Nevill,  and,  occupying  a high  level,  commands 
extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  accommodation  on  the  ground-floor  consists 
of  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  morning- 
room,  kitchen,  Bcullery,  butler’s  pantry,  and 
other  offices ; on  the  first  floor  there  are  six 
bedrooms,  housemaids’  closet,  sink,  &c. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  ground-floor  story, — 
built  with  a 2-in.  cavity, — are  of  Kentish  rag 
stone,  and  lined  internally  with  brickwork ; the 
walls  of  the  upper  story  are  of  solid  half-timber 
woi'k,  with  tile  hanging  in  the  gables.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  red  tiles. 

The  subsoil  of  the  site  is  a sandy  loam,  and 
an  excellent  supply  of  spring  water  is  drawn 
from  a deep  well. 

The  drainage  system  and  sanitary  appoint- 
ments of  the  house  have  been  carefully 


designed  and  arranged ; the  soil  and  waste 
pipes,  all  ventilated,  are  conducted  to  a large 
water-tight  cesspool,  about  100  ft.  from  the 
house,  accessible  for  emptying  when  required, 
and  all  the  rain  water  is  collected  in  a large 
tank  in  the  ground,  built  of  brickwork  in  cement. 

The  house  has  been  erected  and  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Herbert  Hardwicke 
Langston,  of  9,  Great  James-street,  Bedford- 
row,  London ; the  contractors  for  the  work 
were  Messrs.  Tryer  & Co.,  of  Maidstone. 


BALLOON  FRAMING. 

The  term  “balloon  framing”  is  applied,  in 
Canada  and  the  States,  to  a light  kind  of 
timber  construction,  which  is  practically  inde- 
pendent of  skilled  labour;  it  is  a rough-and- 
ready  way  of  nailing  sticks  together,  in  an 
efficient  and  scientific  manner,  in  the  erection 
of  various  kinds  of  buildings,  and  is  quite  com- 
monly met  with  in  cottages,  houses,  and  summer 
hotels  in  the  north-western  portions  of  America. 

A descriptive  account  of  the  accompanying 
sketch  will  illustrate  the  principle  of  construc- 
tion, and  its  applicability  to  numerous  other 
structures  much  more  pretentious  than  the 
fowl-house  illustrated. 

Having  settled  upon  the  dimensions  of  the 
work,  wo  should  proceed  to  the  timber-mills 
and  select  stuff  of  the  most  suitable  sizes,  2 in. 
and  3 in.  by  aliquot  parts  of  12  in.  being  the 
readiest  scantlings,  and  12  ft.  to  1G  ft.  the 
usual  lengths,  though  white  pine  timber  is  easily 
got  up  to  20  in.  square  and  30  ft.  in  length.  In 
the  building  illustrated  the  outside  studding  is 
3 in.  by  4 in.  mostly  14  ft.  lengths,  the  joists 
3 in.  by  8 in.  in  12  ft.  and  6 ft.  lengths,  &c. ; 
thus  this  part  of  the  labour  is  dealt  with  at  the 
mills,  the  planning  of  the  building  being  based 
a good  deal  on  these  data,  and  the  timber  is 
brought  to  the  site  ready  for  immediate  fixing. 

Having  got  in  rough  foundations  and  raised 
them  about  a foot  above  the  ground,  we  proceed 
to  lay  the  cill,  usually  8 in.  by  3 in.  hollow  and 
spiked  at  the  angles.  I name  foundation  walls, 
but  roughly-squared  tamarac  (larch)  or  cedar 
logs  frequently  take  the  place  of  stone  walls. 

On  the  cill  the  studs  are  raised  and  toe-nailed 
thereto,  the  angles  and  door-posts  are  formed 
by  pairs  of  studs.  On  the  illustration  the  angle 
posts  are  blocked  apart  to  admit  of  nailing  the 
end  joist  to  the  side  studs  and  for  better  fixing 
the  internal  lining.  The  intermediate  studs  are 
spaced  out  from  30  in.  to  36  in.  from  centre  to 
centre,  the  window  openings  causing  the  varia- 
tion. 

In  this  case  the  ground-floor  was  formed  with 
concrete,  otherwise  the  ends  of  the  joists  would 
have  rested  on  the  cill,  close  up  home  to  each 
Btud,  and  have  been  spiked  to  cill  and  stud, 
forming  additional  support  and  perfect  tie. 

The  first-floor  is  formed  by  nailing  a 1-in. 
slab  or  girt,  4 in  deep,  on  the  face  of  the  studs, 
at  a level  of  the  under-side  of  the  joists ; upon 
this  the  ends  of  the  joists  rest,  close  up  home 
to  each  stud,  and  are  spiked  thereto,  the  com- 
bination forming  a perfect  cross- tie  and  a solid 
bearing.  Sometimes  these  girts  are  let  into 
a sinking  on  the  face  of  the  stud,  forming  a 
shoulder  for  its  support,  and  sometimes  tho 
joints  are  notched  over  the  girt,  offering 
apparent  advantages  in  support  and  tie  ; but 
considering  the  closeness  of  the  joint  and  its 
downright  bearing  there,  is  little  practical  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  this  great  accession  of 
labour,  as  will  be  more  apparent  when  the 
structure  is  complete. 

In  the  illustration  the  building  was  spaced  for 
the  stock  length  of  12-ft.  joists,  with  half- 
lengths  across  the  central  passage.  The  joists, 
where  they  overlap  on  either  side  of  the  passage 
studs,  are  nailed  thereto,  and  notched  over  the 
girt,  so  as  to  form  practically  a continuous  tie. 
The  joists  next  the  ends  of  the  building  are 
nailed  to  each  stud  they  pass,  every  third  one 
being  bolted  so  as  to  form,  when  floored  over, 
a perfect  longitudinal  and  transverse  tie  or 
diaphragm. 

The  Btuds  run  up  the  whole  height  of  the 
structure,  passing  between  the  joists,  and  if  any 
lengthening  is  required  it  is  done  by  placing 
a piece  butt  on  the  top,  and  splicing  by  nailing 
long  1-in.  slabs  on  each  side,  as  shown. 

The  wall  or  roof  plate  is  4 in.  by  2 in.,  nailed 
to  the  top  of  each  stud,  the  rafters  notched  over 
and  spiked  thereto,  one  directly  over  each  stud ; 
thus  the  points  of  support  are  always  direct. 
According  to  the  size  and  use  of  the  building, 
ceiling  joists  may  be  used  spiked  to  plate  and 


after  feet,  or  collars  to  each  rafter,  or  less 
frequently,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  frame-house  is  then  covered  externally 
(and  by  preference  in  construction  internally 
also) , walls  and  roofs,  with  1 in.  or  1^  in.  grooved 
and  tongued  boarding  in  narrow  widths.  This 
provides  longitudnal  tie,  and  knits  the  shell 
into  a tight-box.  The  framing  and  lining 
together  form  the  essentials  of  balloon  framing. 
The  lining,  particularly  the  internal  lining, 
adding  immensely  to  its  strength,  more  espe- 
cially if  placed  diagonally.  When  the  floors 
are  laid,  and  the  lining  all  on,  the  building 
practically  becomes  a series  of  solid  slabs  kuit 
and  tied  together  in  all  directions,  with  no 
weight  not  directly  supported  and  no  thrust  not 
directly  counteracted. 

Angle-ties,  bridging,  and  other  stiffening 
pieces  are  used  in  larger  buildings  for  extra 
strength,  where  the  bearings  are  long  or  the 
stories  high,  but  there  is  nothing  in  tho  nature 
of  the  construction  requiring  skilled  labour,  or 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a man  and  a boy  to 
raise,  or  needing  any  other  tools  than  a saw  and 
a hammer.  In  small  buildings  all  the  stuff 
would  be  out  of  l£-in.  plank.  Except  joists, 
these  studs  would  be  1£  in.  by  4 in.  rafters, 
li  in.  by  5 in.  joists,  2 in.  by  9 in.  all  spaced, 
30  in.  centre  to  centre. 

Outside  the  boarding  the  walls  and  roof  are 
covered  with  thin  asphalted  felt,  called  building 
paper.  The  roof  in  the  building  illustrated  is 
finished  with  patent  actinolite  cement  £ in. 
thick,  which  forms  a thoroughly  weather-tight 
roof  summer  and  winter.  Varieties  of  this 
cement  are  commonly  used  here  for  flat  roofs  ; 
other  roofs  are  covered  with  tinned  iron  roofing 
plates,  welted  or  double  seamed,  as  the  edges, 
or  pine  shingles  14  in.  by  6 in.  cut  feather-edged, 
and  slates,  red,  green,  and  blue. 

In  town  districts  these  structures,  such  as 
that  illustrated,  are  cased  externally  with  half- 
brick walls,  tied  in  and  loaded  with  long  rails 
or  strips  of  sheet  iron,  thus  presenting  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  brick  house  ; but  in 
rural  districts  it  is  usual  to  finish  the  exterior 
with  horizontal  or  vertical  weather  boarding  or 
panelling.  The  former,  which  is  called  “ clap- 
boarding,” is  cut  out  of  the  best  end  of  the  log, 
about  7 ft.  in  length ; the  cuts  are  made  with  the 
circular  saw  from  the  outside  towards  the  centre, 
as  illustrated , leaving  a core  or  heart  of  about  3 in. , 
giving  boards  from  6 in.  to  10  in.  wide,  about 
$ in.  on  the  outer  edge.  On  knocking  this  core 
out  the  boards  fall  apart,  and  are  ready  for  use. 
Clap  boarding  is  fixed  from  the  top  downwards, 
the  men  working  on  a bracket  scaffold  screwed 
to  the  studs.  Each  board  is  driven  up  home 
under  the  edge  of  that  above  it,  and  a chisel 
nail  driven  through  the  two  makes  a sound  and 
rapid  job.  The  margin  or  weather  face  varies 
from  4 in.  to  6 in.  or  7 in. 

In  some  cases  the  walls  are  finished  internally 
with  in.  grooved  and  tongued  lining  only, 
and  the  space  between  the  studs  filled  in  with 
sawdust ; sometimes  they  are  battened  over  th£ 
boarding,  and  lathed  and  plastered  in  the  usual 
way,  or  with  wrought  lining  over  the  rougji 
boarding. 

If  the  inside  is  lined  horizontally  oi: 
diagonally,  the  outside  may  be  covered  with 
vertical  boarding  on  horizontal  stiffening  pieces, 
or  on  horizontal  or  diagonal  battens  nailed  to  the 
studs.  Sometimes  the  upper  story  is  boarded 
vertically,  and  the  lower  one  hox*izontally. 

It  is  maintained  that  not  only  are  such 
buildings  some  40  per  cent,  cheaper  to  raise 
than  brick  and  timber  used  in  the  usual  English 
plan,  but  they  are  (for  the  climate)  more  com- 
fortable to  live  in,  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer,  free  from  all  elements  of  damp, 
they  can  be  put  up  with  extreme  rapidity  to 
meet  a want,  and  finished  off  at  once,  and  ai’e 
ready  for  immediate  occupation. 

The  large  hotel  at  Minnetonka,  giving  accom- 
modation for  some  400  guests,  and  a great 
summer  resort,  was  tbus  built  in  100  days. 
The  system  prevails  throughout  the  north-west 
from  the  merest  cottage  to  the  first-class  house 
and  the  largest  hotel.  The  elaborate  framing 
of  English  carpentry  with  dovetails,  tenons, 
mortises,  and  pinning,  “with  oak  or  iron,”  ex- 
pensive straps,  heavy  timber,  close  centring, 
&c.,  are  unknown  here,  and  yet  these  buildings 
stand  perfectly,  and  w'ould  blow  over  without 
falling  to  pieces.  Should  a stick  decay  it  can 
be  readily  replaced,  and  should  alterations  be 
contemplated,  there  is  little  or  po  difficulty  to 
be  encountered,  and  no  expensive  preparations 
are  required.  Thos.  C.  Sorby. 

Montreal,  Dec.  17,  1884. 
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THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Occupying  nearly  200  closely-printed  pages, 
' the  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
for  1884  is  a record  of  much  useful  work  done, 
and,  on  the  whole,  done  well.  Notwithstanding 
the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Board, — its 
members  not  being  directly  responsible  to  the 
ratepayers,  but  being  the  nominees  or  delegates 
of  the  various  vestries  and  district  boards  of 
works, — and,  although  it  only  numbers  forty - 
fivo  members,  it  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
Londoners  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
performed  the  multifarious  duties  thrust  upon 
it  since  its  creation  in  1855,  now  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  That  it  has  earned  the  public  con- 
fidence is  proved  by  the  fact  that  year  after 
year  Parliament  entrusts  it  with  new  duties, 
some  of  which,  however,  are  obviously  only 
entrusted  to  the  Board  in  the  absence  of  a 
properly-constituted  municipal  governing  autho- 
rity for  the  metropolis.  It  may  be  news  to 
some  of  our  readers,  for  instance,  to  be  told 
that  the  Board  is  the  supervising  authority, 
under  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  of  1882, 
of  what  are  known  as  “ baby-farms,”  the  Board 
being  empowered  to  fix  the  number  of  infants 
under  the  age  of  one  year  which  may  be 
received  by  any  person,  the  premises  them- 
selves being  subject  to  registration,  which  is 
refused  if  they  are  deemed  to  be  unsuitable. 
Hampered  as  the  Board  has  been  from  the  first, 
by  its  very  constitution,  in  the  work  of  municipal 
government,  it  has,  nevertheless,  shown  the 
value  of  unity  of  administration,  so  far  as  it  has 
had  authority  to  adopt  it.  There  are  many 
who  think  with  us  that  unity  of  administration 
would  be  more  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  efficient,  under  a municipality  directly 
answerable  to  the  ratepayei-s. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  with  various  new  storm  over- 
llow  and  relief  sewers  supplementary  to  the 
main-drainage  system  proper.  The  Deptford 
storm  overflow  sewer,  which  cost  34,000/.,  was 
completed  last  September.  The  new  main 
sewer  from  ltoehampton-lane,  Putney,  to  the 
Clapham-road,  which  will  be  carried  across 
soino  low-lying  land  at  Wandsworth  for  more 
than  three-eighths  of  a mile  in  the  form  of  an 
aqueduct,  is  in  progress.  The  contract  price  is 
nearly  152,000/.  New  sewers  for  the  relief  of 
the  Ranelagh  aud  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewers, 
passing  through  Piccadilly,  Knightsbridge,  aud 
Chelsea,  are  in  progress,  and  it  was  on  the  line  of 
these  works  that  the  accident  which  flooded  the 
District  Railway  the  other  day  occurred.  The 
cost  of  these  sewers  will  be  96,300/.  Various 
other  extensive  works  of  sewerage  are  in  pro- 
gress. As  to  the  state  of  the  Thames,  into 
which  all  the  metropolitan  sewage  goes,  the 
Board’s  Report  refers  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  demurs  to  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Commissioners.  But  that  the 
state  of  the  river  is  very  bad  in  hot  weather 
is  admitted  by  the  Board,  for,  after  mentioning 
the  arrangements  made  last  year  for  deodorising 
' the  river,  the  Report  says,—”  To  prevent  any 
difficulty  in  future  from  an  insufficiency  of 
chemicals,  the  Board  has  set  up  apparatus  and 
machinei-y  at  the  Crossness  Pumping  Station, 
which  will  enable  it  to  manufacture  promptly 
aud  in  sufficient  quantities  the  compounds 
required  for  deodorising  purposes.”  The  Report 
next  briefly  refers  to  the  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain tho  best  means  of  treating  the  sewage  at 
the  outfalls  with  a view  to  its  purification  before 
being  discharged  into  the  river.  These  experi- 
ments were  going  on  when  the  hot  dry  weather 
necessitated  the  immediate  application  of  deo- 
dorising agents  to  the  sewage.  Tho  experi- 
ments have  since  been  resumed,*  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a trial  of  a method 
of  purification  on  a large  scale.  The  Report 
points  out  that  the  average  daily  discharge 
from  the  metropolitan  outfall  sewers  amounts 
to  nearly  160,000,000  gallons,  and  says  that  it  is 
only  an  experiment  on  a large  scale  which  can 
enable  a judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  dealing  satisfactorily  with  such  an 
enormous  volume  of  liquid.  The  Report  next 
states  what  was  done  by  the  Board  durin"  1S84 
for  the  prevention  of  Thames  floods  by°  com- 
pelling the  owners  of  riverside  property  to 
raise  the  level  of  their  wharf  and  quay  walls. 

next  metropolitan  improvements 
the  Report  mentions  the  new  street  from 
lottenham-  court  -road  to  Charing  Cross, 
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in  connexion  with  which  claims  for  property 

required  amounting  to  278,000/.  were  settled 
dui’ing  the  year.  For  the  new  street  from 
Oxfoi’d- street  to  Piccadilly-circus,  nearly  all  the 
property  to  be  taken  has  been  acquired,  and 
“ attention  has  been  directed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  houses  in  a proper  sanitary  con- 
dition until  the  ground  can  be  cleared.”  On 
the  Newport  Market  area  new  dwellings  for  the 
accommodation  of  2,000  persons  of  the  artisan 
class  have  been  erected.  In  connexion  with  the 
widening  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  three  sites  have 
been  let  for  the  erection  of  working  - class 
dwellings,  “ the  total  purchase-money  for  them 
being  5,405/.  for  999  years’  leases  at  shilling 
rents.”  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  there 
is  a prospect  of  the  new  street  from 
Southwark  Bridge-road  to  St.  George’s  Church 
in  the  Borough,  for  which  powers  were  ob- 
tained in  1877,  being  proceeded  with  without 
further  delay.  The  street  will  cut  through  the 
once  disreputable  and  now  insanitary  disti-ict 
known  as  “ The  Mint”;  the  houses  to  be  taken 
are  of  the  worst  class,  and  most  of  them  have 
to  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  Board  obtains  posses- 
sion. It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  delay  in 
commencing  this  improvement  seems  to  be  due, 
not  to  the  Board,  but  to  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  who  obtained  powers  to 
construct  a new  branoh  railway  through  the 
district.  Among  the  many  other  metro- 
politan ' improvements  now  in  progress  of 
execution  or  of  negotiation  may  be  mentioned 
the  widening  of  Upper  - street,  Islington, 
and  the  Tower-hill  impi-ovement,  the  latter 
consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  block  of  houses 
between  Postem-row  and  George-street,  and  in 
a X'eadjustment  of  the  levels,  so  that  a complete 
thoroughfare,  60  ft.  wide,  may  be  formed  from 
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stating  what  has  been  done  under  the  Artisans’ 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act  and 
its  amending  Acts  during  the  year,  the  Report 
recounts  what  the  Board  has  done  and  is 
doing  in  the  matter  of  Thames  bridges.  The 
foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge  have  been 
deepened  and  secured;  Battersea  Bridge,  a dila- 
pidated timber  structure,  is  to  bo  rebuilt; 
Putney  Bridge  is  being  rebuilt,  at  a cost’ 
including  approaches,  of  240,000/.;  and  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  is  having  its  southern  pier 
undei-pinned,  and  is  to  have  its  superstructure 
entirely  reconstructed.  The  Report  also 
chronicles  the  unsuccessful  efforts.of  the  Board 
to  get  Parliamentary  sanction  for  a subway  or 
tunnel  beneath  the  river  at  Shadwell  and  for 
a bridge  at  tho  Tower.  An  interesting  part 
of  the  Report  is  that  devoted  to  Parks, 
Commons,  and  open  spaces,  the  total  extent  of 
such  open  spaces  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  being  1,835$  acres.  After  reviewing 
the  Bills  affecting  the  metropolis  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  during  the  session  of 
1884,  some  of  which  (especially  the  London 
Government  Bill)  are  freely  criticised,  the 
woi’k  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  is  de- 
tailed. The  staff  of  tho  brigade  now  consists 
of  5S9  men  of  all  ranks,  without  reckoning  66 
coachmen  and  14  licensed  watermen,— the  latter 
engaged  on  the  steam  fire-floats  on  the  river. 
There  are  now  55  fire-engine  stations  in  the 
metropolis,  besides  23  street  stations  with  hose 
carts,  aud  127  fire-escape  stations.  From  a 
table  contained  in  the  Report,  we  find  that 
whereas  in  1866,  when  the  Brigade  passed  into 
tho  hands  of  the  Board,  the  total  number  of  fires 
was  1,338,  of  which  25  per  cent,  wex’e  serious, 
in  1884  the  total  number  of  fires  was  2,2S9, 
of  which  only  9 per  cent,  were  serious. 
Tho  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  may,  we 
suppose,  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
the  growth  of  the  metropolis  during  the  last 
eighteen  years;  the  great  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  serious  fires  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  increased  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  since  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
Board.  The  Board’s  action  with  reference  to 
the  gas  supply  of  the  metropolis  is  next  passed 
in  review,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  gas  supplied 
by  the  companies  has  been  found,  when  tested 
by  the  gas  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board,  to 
be  equal  in  lighting  power  and  purity  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  Some 
additional  testing-places  have  been  established. 
After  a passing  glance  at  the  subject  of  electric 
lighting,  the  Report  deals  with  the  question  of 
water  supply,  and  expresses  regret  that  another 
year  has  passed  without  anything  effectual 
having  been  done  towards  giving  the  inhabitants 
of  London  control  over  their  own  supply  of 
water.  Most  of  the  London  companies  made 


arrangements  during  the  year  for  extending  the 
constant  supply  system,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1871.  After 
enumerating  the  tramway  extension  schemes 
which  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  during  the  year,  the  Report  narrates  the 
operations  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  cattle  diseases,  the  Board 
being,  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  of  187S,  constituted  the  local  authority  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act  within  the 
metropolis.  The  action  of  the  Board  in  regard 
to  the  very  necessary  supervision  of  dairies, 
cow-sheds,  and  milk-stores  is  next  detailed,  and 
then  follow  particulars  of  their  action  with 
regard  to  the  control  of  slaughter-houses  and 
offensive  businesses;  and  a reference  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  they  possess  for  regu- 
lating the  manufacture,  conveyance,  storage, 
and  sale  of  explosive  substances  within  the 
metropolis.  In  the  matter  of  the  storage  aud 
sale  of  petroleum,  benzoline,  &c.,  the  Board 
exercises  considerable  and  very  necessary 
authority,  having  regard  to  the  dangers  of 
storing  such  commodities  in  bulk,  but  it 
complains  of  the  inaction  of  the  Legislature  in 
not  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  of  Lords  Committee  of  1883  on  this 
subject.  After  recounting  its  action  under  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  needs  amendment  with 
the  view  to  greater  efficiency,  the  Report  deals 
with  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Board, 
which  are  certainly  on'  a scale  commensurate 
with  the  large  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
Board,  the  extent  of  whose  operations  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  studying  the  Report 
itself,  of  which  we  only  here  give  a brief  out- 
line. The  Board’s  expenditure  during  tho 


j — - nu  .cto  mau  0,0/0, i/U£.,  oi 

which  sum  nearly  2,000,000/.  has  been  defrayed 
out  of  money  raised  by  the  issue  of  Metropolitan 
Consolidated  Stock.  An  important  section  of  the 
Report  is  that  which  details  the  Board’s  action 
with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  streets  and 
buildings.  The  total  length  of  new  streets 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  during  the  year  1884 
was  about  fifteen  miles.  The  action  of  the  Board 
in  the  direction  of  ensuring  safety  of  life  and 
limb  to  the  visitors  to  theatres  and  music-halls 
is  described  at  considerable  length.  Various 
other  matters,  such  as  the  re-naming  and 
re-numbering  of  streets,  the  supervision  aud 
demolition  of  dangerous  structures,  &c.,  are 
dealt  with  in  this  section  of  the  Report,  which 
concludes  by  saying  that,  whatever  may  be  tho 
future  London  local  government,  “ in  the  mean 
time  the  Board  has  only  to  continue  the  course 
hitherto  pursued,  that  is  to  say,  to  apply  all  its 
powers  and  energies,  within  the  limits  assigned 
by  the  Legislatui-e,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  promotion  of  the  health, 
well-being,  and  comfort  of  the  vast  population 
resident  within  its  borders.” 

The  Report  is  supplemented  by  a number  of 
appendices,  including  the  Report  of  the  Engi- 
neer (Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette),  and  that  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  (Mr.  Geo.  Vulliamy). 
In  the  first-named  Report  very  full  particulars 
are  given  of  the  sewer-works  completed  or  in 
progress  during  the  year,  as  well  as  of  the  new 
street  improvements,  new  bridges,  aud  other 
engineering  works  carried  out  by  tho  Board. 
In  the  Superintending  Architect’s  Report 
statistics  are  given  of  the  building  operations 
of  the  metropolis.  One  item  of  interest  is 
that  during  the  year  only  eighteen  licenses 
for  the  use  of  Portland  cement  concrete  for  the 
walls  of  buildings  were  granted. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  adjourned  special  meeting*  of  members 
was  held  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Pink,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  George  Ashlin,  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  was  elected  a member  by  acclama- 
tion, Mr.  Harold  Lane  Bi’own  being  elected  a 
member  in  the  usual  manner. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  & Peto  for  permitting  the  mem- 
bers to  visit  Buchan  Hill  mansion,  Sussex. 

Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  submitted  a 
scheme  for  a monograph  on  Westminster  Abbey. 
To  produce  the  necessary  measured  drawings 
would  entail  considerable  expense,  but  the  work 
could  be  carried  through  at  a nominal  cost  if  ho 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 


* See  Builder,  p.  793,  ante. 
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; British  Architects,  and  of  the  Architectural 
Association.  The  illustrations  would  be  in 
black  and  white,  but  to  illustrate  the  royal 
tombs  and  other  details  coloured  plates  would 
be  necessary ; and  for  this  work  he  believed  he 
I would  be  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
| students  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

As  the  result  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  appeal,  the 
; meeting  authorised  the  issue  of  a circular 
i asking  for  aid  from  those  willing  to  assist 
in  the  work. 

The  Chairman  intimated  the  reception  of  a 
i petition  signed  by  over  fifty  of  the  members, 
asking  the  Committee  to  arrange  for  Saturday 
excursions  during  the  summer  months.  The 
i matter  had  been  before  the  Committee,  who 
i hoped  to  meet  the  wish  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  on  the  part  of  the 
1 younger  members,  had  been  deputed  to  impress 
i on  the  committee  the  desirability  of  continuing 
the  excursions.  They  would  be  very  enjoyable 

i during  the  summer  time,  especially  if  they 
| could  be  carried  out  within  twenty  or  thirty 

miles  of  the  metropolis. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
business  which  had  been  adjourned  from  the 
I 29th  ult.,  viz.,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams’s  motion  for 
increasing  the  subscription  from  10s.  6d.  to 
I 11.  Is. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  regretted  that  he  would 

I have  to  vote  against  the  motion  of  a man 

ii  whom  they  all  respected  so  much,  believing  if 

I I it  were  carried  it  would  be  a victory  for  Mr. 

Ii  Adams  which  could  be  only  less  disastrous  than 

a defeat.  He  hoped  after  Mr.  Adams’s  long 
and  excellent  term  of  office  he  would  not  divide 
) the  Association  into  two  hostile  camps.  He 
|i  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  him  not  to  press 
I his  motion,  but  to  let  it  drop  for  a session. 

The  members  were  all  in  accord  with  Mr. 

, Adams  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  education, 

I but  thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the 
i resolution  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Baggallay  said  the  principal  reason 
i arged  against  the  proposed  increase  of  subscrip- 
I tion  was  that  it  would  press  most  upon  the 
younger  and  poorer  members,  but  when  one 
i entered  the  architectural  profession  he  must 
have  some  money  to  spare  beyond  the  premium 
which  had  been  paid.  Mr.  Sedding  had  written 
to  the  papers  stating  that  the  Institute  might 
subscribe  largely  in  this  direction,  but  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  would  object  to 
become  Institute  pensioners. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  remarked  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  increasing  the  subscription  was  for 
the  publication  of  the  papers,  and  if  any  one 
supported  that  perhaps  he  was  the  one.  At 
the  same  time  there  appeared  to  be  a consider- 
able objection  to  their  doing  this,  and  he  would 
therefore  suggest  that  that  object  should  be 
left  out  for  the  present.  He  hoped  also  that 
country  members  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
a guinea,  as  the  advantages  of  the  Association 
were  almost  entirely  to  be  derived  by  town 
members. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  agreed  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  reference  as  to  publishing  the  Transactions. 
The  papers  and  discussions  were  so  well  reported 
and  edited  in  the  professional  journals  that  there 
' was  no  need  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  believed  that  the  reason 
for  the  increase  was  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, but  how  could  this  be  attained  if  many  of 
the  members  withdrew  ? It  would  have  the 
effect  of  debarring  the  poor  student  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  classes,  and  this  would  be  to 
him  a painful  matter.  In  old  days  it  was  the 
dullard  who  went  to  the  wall,  but  now  he 
sheltered  himself  behind  professional  status. 
The  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  was  a mere 
flea-bite  compared  to  what  was  really  required. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Baggallay  say  that 
the  Association  should  not  receive  any  help 
from  the  Institute.  If  they  raised  this  sum  to 
remunerate  paid  lecturers  and  professors  the 
Association  would  lose  a grievance,  for  it  was 
a shame  that  all  the  architectural  education 
| should  be  provided  by  the  students  and  not  by 
the  architects.  They  were  now  like  Lazarus  at 
the  gate,  but  if  he  became  respectable  Dives 
would  take  all  the  credit.  They  would  be 
taxing  themselves  and  playing  into  the  hands 
■of  the  Institute ; they  should,  therefore,  keep 
•on  agitating,  and  make  much  of  their  grievance. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Poley  then  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment,— “That  the  question  be  deferred  for 
twelve  months.”  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Tayler,  and  lost. 

Mr.  Brodie  thought  the  decision  on  the 
question  should  be  taken  by  a voting-paper. 


The  Chairman  explained  that  under  the  rules 
a vote  had  to  be  taken  by  a show  of  hands. 

Mr.  Kemp  next  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  subscription  of  members  residing 
within  twenty  miles  of  London  should  be  raised 
to  one  guinea,  while  that  of  members  outside  the 
radius  should  remain  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Gotch  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Slater,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  difficult  to  make  a hard-and-fast  rule  on 
this  point,  an  opinion  with  which  Mr.  Pratt 
coincided.  This  amendment  was  eventually 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Stannus  then  moved  as  an  amendment, 

“ That  this  Association  approves  ol  the  im- 
provement and  consolidation  of  the  educational 
scheme,  and  authorises  the  committee  to  go  to 
any  expense,  not  exceeding  100i.,  during  session 
1885-6,  and  postpones  the  question  of  increasing 
the  subscriptions  till  some  period  towards  the 
close  of  next  session,  when  the  experience 
gained  during  the  session  might  guide  us 
in  our  decision.”  There  was  some  2001.,  he 
believed,  in  hand,  and  they  could  therefore 
afford  to  expend  half  of  it  in  this  manner.  Mr. 
Stannus  also  read  a letter  from  Mr.  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  in  which  he  stated  that  after  careful 
consideration  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  preposterous  to  ask  the  members 
for  an  extra  half -guinea  to  make  a university 
of  the  Association.  It  would  be  far  better,  Mr. 
Spiers  added,  to  have  special  fees  for  each  class, 
and  if  a vote  were  taken  it  should  be  by  polling 
all  the  members. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  seconded,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews  supported,  Mr.  Stannus’s  Amendment. 

Mr.  Blashill  thought  they  were  departing 
from  what  had  raised  the  Association  from  the 
position  it  held  thirty  years  ago  to  that  which 
it  now  occupied.  He  could  recall  the  time 
when  only  three  members  turned  up  at  a lecture, 
and  they  ought  not  to  lightly  depart  from  the 
position  they  had  attained.  It  would  be  a great 
mistake  to  attempt  to  do  that  which  should  be 
done  by  the  Institute,  by  appointing  professors 
and  paid  masters.  At  the  same  time  the  Asso- 
ciation should  manage  its  own  affairs  without 
asking  for  heavy  subsidies  from  any  other  body. 
He  believed  the  Institute  would  soon  do  that 
which  they  were  thinking  of,  viz.,  supply 
facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  the  profes- 
sion. He  would  support  the  amendment  as  an 
experiment. 

Mr.  Atkin  Berry  opposed  the  amendment, 
considering  it  would  not  give  a sufficient  chance 
of  showing  what  they  could  do. 

Mr.  ElliBon  opposed,  and  Mr.  Blagrove  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  which  after  a few 
remarks  from  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  was  put  to 
the  vote,  and  lost  by  54  to  60. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  original  motion 
for  increasing  the  subscription,  which  was  lost 
on  a division,  the  numbers  being  61  in  its  favour, 
and  70  against.  The  result  was  received  with 
cheers  and  counter-cheers,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


AN  OLD  FRESCO  AT  LINCOLN’S  INN. 

A singular  discovery  has  just  been  made  in 
Old-square,  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Between  the  gate- 
way and  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  new 
chambers  northwards  stand  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4, 
Old-square,  or,  as  it  is  styled  in  the  existing 
tablet,  Old  Buildings.  These  chambers  date 
from  more  than  250  years  since.  They  are 
solidly  built,  and  contain  a great  amount  of 
large-sized  oaken  timber.  Having  enjoyed  im- 
munity from  fire  they  preserve  their  pristine 
condition,  but  must  now  fall  in  pursuance  of  an 
extensive  scheme  for  rehabilitating  the  Inn. 
Behind  the  later  deal  panelling  of  a room  on 
the  first  floor  of  No.  3,  to  the  left  hand  of  one 
ascending  the  newel  stairs  in  the  turret,  is 
exposed  a contemporary  fresco,  painted  on  the 
plaster  between  the  uprights  and  transoms. 
Extending  from  floor  to  ceiling,  it  covers,  over 
all,  some  70  square  feet.  Limited  to  their 
respective  divisions,  the  subjects  include  figures, 
monsters,  heads,  amorini,  birds,  fruit,  flowers, 
scrolls,  and  the  like, — all  well  executed,  though 
in  somewhat  crude  colouring.  The  Cupid  dis- 
charging his  bow,  the  Pomona  (or  Ceres),  the 
swinging  boy,  and  the  husbandman  tilling  the 
soil  are  very  good.  The  style  of  the  spade 
used  by  the  last-named  is  in  itself  enough  to 
mark  the  age  of  a curious  mural  decoration  for 
whose  rescue  some  effort  should  be  made.  To 
the  right  is  a capital  composition  of  two  dol- 
phins depicted  in  conventional  guise,  supporting 
a vase  or  fountain,  whereon  are  two  parrots, 


and  above  them  a heart  in  flames.  Going 
through  the  now  dismantled  chambers  one 
recognises  a raison  d’etre  for  the  lofty  chim- 
neys which  project  at  intervals  from  against 
the  outer  walls.  Though  it  is  mainly  to 
them,  together  with  the  turrets,  that  Old- 
square  owes  its  quaint  and  picturesque  aspect, 
these  chimneys  are  evidently  of  more  recent 
origin,  and  are  of  “ stock,”  as  contrasted  with 
the3 other  smaller  “kiln”  bricks.  They  serve, 
in  fact,  the  additional  fireplaces  for  the  lesser 
apartments  into  which  most  of  the  original 
large  rooms  have  been  subdivided.  Nearly  all 
the  mullioned  stone  windows  are  replaced  with 
modern  sash  frames ; one  of  them,  however, 
remains  in  the  room  under  review.  We  under- 
stand that  the  benchers  are  minded  for  the 
present  to  withhold  their  destroying  hands  from 
so  much  of  the  square,  including  the  historic 
Thurloe  chambers  at  No.  24,  as  lies  south  of 
the  gate,  and  from  the  gatehouse  itself.  That 
venerable  portal  dates  from  the  year  1518,  and 
is  one  of  the  very  few  of  its  kind  which  survive 
in  London.  Here,  in  the  top  floor  of  No.  1 
staircase,  Lord  Mansfield,  when  Mr.  William 
Murray,  had  chambers;  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
occupied  the  set  immediately  over  the  archway, 
looking  into  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Gatehouse  Court.  Views  of  the  Gatehouse  and 
of  the  portion  that  is  now  being  demolished  are 
comprised  in  Mr.  Alfred  Marks’s  admirable 
photographs  of  Relics  of  old  London. 

We  are  informed,  singularly  enough,  that  one 
or  two  sets  of  chambers  in  Old-square  are  free- 
holds. 


THE  LATE  MR.  HENRY  EDWARD 
KENDALL,  ARCHITECT. 

The  profession  has  just  lost  by  death  one  of 
its  oldest  members,  Mr.  H.  E.  Kendall,  the 
event  occurring  on  the  9th  instant  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Burlington-road,  Westbourne  Park. 
He  was  born  in  London,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  was  within  a few  weeks  of  being 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  father,  however  (also 
a well-known  architect),  lived  to  the  almsst 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety-eight ! 

The  son  was  pupil  to  the  father,  and,  from 
the  first,  was  a facile  draughtsman.  In  1833  he 
gained  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
for  measured  drawings  of  St.  Bride’s  steeple, 
London ; and,  in  1835,  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  a gold  medal  for  his 
“ Design  for  a country  mansion  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,”  having  already  obtained  two 
other  medals  in  previous  years  from  the  same 
Society  for  his  architectural  drawings.  Upon 
entering  practice  on  his  own  account  he  was 
fortunate  in  securing  an  extensive  and  influential 
connexion,  and  was  employed  in  erecting  or 
altering  many  important  mansions,  including 
Knebworth,  for  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwor  (afterwards 
Lord  Lytton)  ; and  at  Shuckburgh,  for  Sir 
Francis  Shuckburgh;  at  Weybridge,  Sunbury, 
and  Isleworth,  for  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey ; 
at  Farnborough,  the  picturesque  residence  now 
occupied  by  the  Empress  Eugenie;  also  at 
Pope’s  villa,  Twickenham  ; and  at  Ealing.  He 
erected  parsonages  at  Childerditch,  Foulmire, 
Stockton  (near  York),  Shelford,  Stock,  Uffing- 
ton,  &c. ; and  schools  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Cambridge,  Willesden,  Stanmore,  Harlton,  Good 
Easter,  and  elsewhere.  Making  this  latter 
subject  rather  a speciality,  he  published  an 
excellent  illustrated  book  of  “ Designs,”  at  a 
time  when  an  improved  skill  and  taste  in  such 
matters  was  beginning  to  develop  itself.  His 
churches  are  less  numerous,  but  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  Kensal-green,  Hayward’s 
Heath,  Brentwood,  and  St.  Patrick’s,  Brighton. 
He  was  architect  to  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylums  for  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Dorset,  as  well 
as  other  large  public  buildings.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed District  Surveyor  for  Hampstead  so 
long  ago  as  1844,  and  consequently  his  was  one 
of  the  earliest  names  on  the  list.  During  his 
later  years  he  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Frederick  Mew,  and  thus  they  were  asso- 
ciated together  in  works  at  Staunton  Harold, 
for  Earl  Ferrers ; Gordon  House,  Isleworth, 
for  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey;  Maddingley  Hall, 
near  Cambridge;  and  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  vestry  - hall  at  Hampstead,  &c. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  the 
discoverer  of  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  who 
will  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  as  having  produced,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  R.  Macquoid,  an  elaborate 
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work  on  Renaissance  architecture.'  The  inter- 
ment took  place  last  Monday,  in  the  family 
grave  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  not  far  distant 
from  that  of  his  father.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt. 


THE  “KENSINGTON”  GREASE  AND 
WASTE  WATER  TRAP. 
Accompanying  is  a section  of  the  trap 
made  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Stiff  & Sons  under  this 
title.  The  object  is  to  ensure  entire  discon- 
nexion from  the  house-drain.  The  principle  is 
that  of  a double  trap  with  a grease  receptacle 
between  them.  We  extract  the  following  from 
the  description  given  by  the  makers  : — 

“ When  used  inside  the  house  it  should  be 
furnished  with  the  air-tight  adjustable  cover 
shown  in  the  above  drawings,  and  should  be 
placed  under,  or  close  beside,  the  sink,  and  as 
near  as  convenient  to  the  external  wall  of 
house.  A short  length  of  stoneware  or  metal 
pipe  should  be  carefully  connected  with  the 


ventilating  opening  V and  carried  through  the 
external  wall  to  the  open  air.  This  will  not 
only  relieve  all  pressure  of  foul  air  on  the  two 
water  seals  of  the  trap,  but  will  minimise  the 
unpleasantness  of  removing  air-tight  cover 
when  necessary  to  cleanse  the  trap.  The  stone- 
ware cover,  K,  rests  upon  an  india-rubber  seat- 
ing, a small  bar  of  galvanised  iron,  is  placed 
upon  the  cover  and  turned  up  so  that  its  ends 
slip  into  specially-prepared  grooves  in  the  upper 
part  of  trap  ; a very  slight  turn  of  the  screwed 
tap,  S,  will  then  be  sufficient  to  press  the  stone- 
ware cover  firmly  down  upon  the  india-rubber 
seating. 

When  used  outside  the  house,  the  ventilating 
pipe,  V,  and  the  air-tight  cover,  K,  are  both 
dispensed  with,  and  the  trap  is  furnished  instead 
with  an  open  grid  of  galvanised  iron. 

Should  foul  air  ever  force  its  way  through 
the  strong  seal  D,  C,  it  will  at  once  make  its 
exit  into  the  open  air  through  the  open  grating 
or  the  ventilating  pipe,  Y,  and  will  be  unable  to 
exert  any  pressure  on  the  separate  water  seal  in 
the  syphon  inlet  A,  B.” 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  effective  traps  for  disconnexion  that 
has  been  contrived. 


‘Lincrusta  Walton.” — This  material  has 
been  very  extensively  used  (about  10,000  yards) 
at  the  H6tel  Metropole,  the  bulk  of  it  in  the 
corridors  and  for  bedroom  dados.  It  has  been 
used  in  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond’s  Exhibition 
dining-room  at  the  Inventories  Exhibition,  the 
whole  of  which  is  decorated  with  “ Lincrusta.” 
It  has  also  been  applied  in  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  s room  at  the  Exhibition,  and  to  a 
room  in  “Old  London.” 


CONCRETE  WALLING. 

Sir, — la  your  notice  of  a portion  of  our  exhibits 
at  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  in  your  last  issue 
[p.  826],  you  say  that  our  slabs,  “ when  * set  edge- 
wise on  the  outer  and  inner  faces  of  the  wall,  and 
keyed  to  its  body*  take  the  place  of  the  movable 
wooden  boarding  used  by  Mr.  Tall  in  his  original 
system  of  concrete  building.”  Such  is  not  really 
the  case,  for  when  the  slabs  are  keyed  to  the  body  of 
the  wall,  i.e.,  when  the  concrete  filling  has  set,  they 
merely  become  a permanent  facing  to  the  wall, 
whilst  the  boarding  used  by  Mr.  Tall  is  entirely 
removed  when  the  wall  has  become  sufficiently 
hard. 

The  chief  points  about  our  system  are  that, 
instead  of  forming  a casing  of  wood  as  is  ordi- 
narily done  in  concrete  building,  we  make  a 
casing  of  concrete  itself  in  the  form  of  slabs,  the 
courses  of  which  are  keyed  together  by  means  of 
a quick-setting  cement  (such  as  White’s  Hygeian 
Rock)  which  is  poured  into  key-holes  formed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  horizontal  edges  of  each  slab. 
These  key-holes  are  so  arranged  that  they  shall 
coincide.  The  face  of  each  slab  may  have  mouldings 
upon  it,  or  may  be  ornamented  in  any  way,  and 
when  the  filling  behind  it  has  sot,  forms  a finished 
and  ornamented  face  to  the  wall.  The  mouldings 
are  applied  to  the  face  of  each  slab  by  inserting 
them  (made  beforehand)  into  its  plastic  mass. 
Heavy  mouldings  are  built  up  in  this  system  as 
extra  courses. 

The  enclosed  small-scale  drawing  shows  an  iso- 
metric view  of  work  on  this  system,  and  the  larger 
scale  drawing  shows  the  slabs  in  detail. 

We  recommend  this  system  chiefly  on  its  sim- 
plicity, and  also  because  no  casings  either  of  iron  or 
wood,  and,  therefore,  no  special  concrete  plant,  are 
required.  With  this  system  any  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent mechanic  might  build  his  own  dwelling. 

F.  & J.  P.  West. 


THE  “INVENTORIES.” 

Sir,— In  your  interesting  article  on  “Prime 
Moyers,”  in  the  Builder  for  June  6th  [p.  789],  I 
notice  that  the  writer  speaks  of  a certain  car  worked 
by  compressed  air  as  being  on  the  MSkarski 
principle,”  from  which  your  readers  might  be  led  to 
consider  that  that  individual  had  been  the  inventor 
of  a “system.” 

So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  or  the  principle 
of  imparting  heat  to  the  compressed  air  on  its 
way  to  the  working  cylinder  being  the  invention 
of  M6karski,  it  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  interesting 
to  your  readers  to  know  that  this  plan  was  invented 
by  an  Englishman,  one  James  Glazebrook,  in  the 
year  1/97,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  specification, 
No.  2,164  of  that  year,  and  in  another  which  he 
took  for  further  improvements.  No.  2,504  of  1801. 

It  may  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a fact  that  a few  years  since  some  Stock  Exchange 
schemers  and  company  promoters,  as  well  as  some 
financial  speculators,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  a 
“highly  scientific”  consulting  engineer,  actually 
got  up  a company  to  purchase  the  “ invention  ” o’f 
Mdkarski  for  some  50,0007.,  and  asked  the  public  to 
contribute  250,0007.  to  enable  them  to  do  so  ! This 
precious  affair,  on  these  facts  as  to  the  non- 
originality of  the  invention  coming  to  the  ears  of 
those  on  the  board  who  were  not  cognisant  of  the 
state  of  the  case,  quickly  caused  them  to  “bust 
up  ” the  whole  concern,  since  which  time  it  has 
not  been  heard  of  until  I see  it  cropping  up  at 
the  “ Inventories,”  whence  it  is  more  than  probable 
it  may  emerge  as  a wonderful  novelty,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  inventions  of  modern  times,  especially 
if  the  original  schemers  and  Stock  Exchange 
speculators  are  still  connected  with  it. 

* The  italics  are  ours.— F.  & J.  P.  W. 


Before  the  public  listen  to  or  accept  any  state- 
ments  which  may  be  promulgated  in  regard  to  it, 
let  me  strongly  advise  them  to  read  over  and  con- 
sider Glazebrook’s  specifications,  and  then  read 
and  consider  No.  3,498  of  18/5,  that  of  Mekarski. 
It  will  not  take  a man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
many  minutes  to  see  that  in  1797  and  in  1801  the 
wonderful  invention  and  principle  of  Mekarski  in 
LS/o  wore  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  by  an 
Englishman  at  those  dates.  C.  E. 


PUMPS  FOR  CONTRACTORS’  PURP03ES. 

SiR>  Referring  to  the  practical  article  on 
" Pumps  for  Contractors’  Purposes,”  by  Mr.  Powis 
Bale,  in  your  issue  dated  June  6th  [p.  786],  will 
you  permit  me,  through  the  pages  of  the  Builder, 
to  ask  that  gentleman,  or  any  of  your  readers 
who  have  had  practical  experience,  what  form  of 
valves  they  recommend  as  the  best  for  direct- 
acting  steam  pipes  ? and  whether  those  worked  by 
tappets,  or  moved  by  steam,  are  to  be  preferred  ? 
I am  told  that  tappets  have  been  known  to  get 
jambed,  and  even  sheared  off  when  the  water  has 
been  dirty  : can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  so  ? I may 
add  that  the  pumps  are  required  for  tunnel-work 
in  Italy,  where  centrifugal  or  other  simple  pumps 
cannot  be  made  available.  A.  E. 


KELLY  CASTLE. 

SiR, — Kelly  Castle,  near  Arbroath,  referred  to  in 
last  week’s  Builder  [p.  824],  is  not  a modern  building, 
as  supposed  by  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  in  which 
it  is  alluded  to.  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the 
majority  of  the  “keeps”  which  form  so  picturesque 
a feature  in  Scottish  scenery.  It  stands  on  a rising 
ground,  sloping  precipitously  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  castle  down  to  the  Elliott  Water.  The  “ keep  ” 
commands  a very  fine  and  extensive  view, — in  one 
direction  across  the  Tay  estuary  to  the  Fife  Hills, 
and  in  another  to  the  German  Ocean.  It  was 
restored  some  years  ago  [Just  so.— Ed.]  for  the 
occupancy  of  a Dundee  gentleman,  and  buildings 
were  then  added  to  make  it  more  fit  for  modern 
requirements.  Otherwise  it  retains  all  the  interest 
which  pertains  to  buildings  of  its  character  and 
period.  G.  S.  Aitken. 


GAS  FIRES  IN  HOUSES. 

Sir, — The  statement  on  p.  829  that  gas  fires  are 
not  sanitary  arrangements  is  surely  a misprint.*  The 
gas  fire  of  the  present  time,  if  properly  made  and 
used  with  a flue,  is  at  least  as  sanitary  and  free  from 
all  possible  objection  as  the  best  coal  fire  ; the  heat 
is  purely  radiant,  and  every  trace  of  the  products  of 
combustion  is  taken  out  of  the  room  ; the  chimney 
allows  free  ventilation,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
how  a more  perfect  heating  arrangement  could  be 
devised.  Gas  is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  coal 
for  a fire,  in  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  always  at  com- 
mand and  under  the  most  perfect  control,  whereas 
with  coa.1  fires  the  exact  heat  required  is  not  obtained 
in  practice  for  one  hour  out  of  twelve.  As  regards 
ventilation  and  unobjectionable  character  of  the 
heat,  a gas  tire  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
desired.  We  have  used  gas  fires  exclusively  for 
years  throughout  my  own  house,  and  the  rooms  are 
at  least  as  sweet  and  well  ventilated  as  any  room  I 
ever  enter.  It  is  possible  to  have  a bad  gas  fire,  and 
also  to  have  a coal  fire  with  a smoky  chimney  ; but 
these  exceptional  cases  cannot  be  taken  as  a guide 
in  any  way. 

As  to  whether  gas  cooking  will  ever  take  exten- 


Not  at  all. — Ed, 
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eive  hold  in  general  domestic  service  there  is  no 
■doubt  that  it  will  eventually  do  so,  and  also  that  it 
has  done  so  already  in  those  districts  where  trouble 
has  been  taken  to  briDg  the  use  of  gas  into  notice. 
In  many  towns,  notably  Leicester,  gas  cooking  is 
almost  universal,  and  nothing  more  is  needed  than 
for  the  gas  companies  to  assist  intending  users  to 
make  the  use  of  gas  universal.  Gas  has  made  its 
reputation,  and  its  use  is  extending  at  an  enormous 

rate  Thos.  Fletcher. 

Warrington. 

CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Sir.— The  attention  of  my  client,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Fedrick,  has  only  just  been  called  to  a report  under 
the  above  heading  in  your  issue  of  the  23rd  ult. 

^ I ^ beg  leave,  while  admitting  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  your  report,  to  qualify  your  accuunt 
of  what  the  magistrate  said  in  disposing  °f  the  case. 

Mr.  De  Rutzen  stated  that  he  thought  the  build- 
ings were  of  a substantial  character,  but  that  a few 
internal  bricks  might  be  objected  to,  and  adjourned 
the  matter  that  my  client  might  arrange  with  the 
District  Surveyor  for  their  replacement. 

This,  as  I am  instructed,  has  since  been  done. 

Marcus  A.  Lewis, 

Solicitor  for  the  Defendant. 


tion  for  400  or  500  scholars ; and  class-rooms 
and  other  conveniences.  The  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Peace  & Norquoy,  from 
plans  drawn  by  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  hall  will  be  ready  for  open- 
ing by  the  end  of  August. 

Kingstone  Bagpuize,  Berks. — New  kennels  (for 
fox  hounds)  and  feeder’s  cottage  have  lately 
been  built  here  for  the  Old  Berks  Hunt,  from 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F. 
H.  Barfield,  F.S.I.,  architect.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick  and  slate,  and  are  very  complete. 
The  principal  floors  are  laid  with  “ Imperial 
stone  ” paving.  The  lodging-houses  have  white 
glazed  brick  dados,  and  are  fitted  with  iron 
bedsteads.  The  food  is  cooked  and  the  water 
pumped  by  steam,  and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  drainage.  A neat  iron 
fencing,  with  cast-iron  coping,  is  fixed  to  the 
yard  walls  and  the  grass  yard  for  young 
hounds.  Extensive  alterations  have  also  been 
made  to  the  Huntsman’s  and  Whip’s  houses 
and  the  stabling  near,  and  the  cost  of  the 
whole,  including  boundary  walls,  new  road,  &c., 
has  exceeded  2,2001. 


LABOURERS’  DWELLINGS. 

Sir,— The  Liverpool  Corporation  invite  architects 
and  others  to  submit  designs  for  labourers’  dwell- 
ings. The  gross  rental  per  room  is  not  to  exceed 
lsf  3d.  per  week,  including  the  use  of  all  necessary 
sanitary  arrangements.  If  it  is  possible  to  let 
decent  rooms  at  such  a rent,  and  obtain  a fair 
return  for  outlay,  the  proper  housing  of  the  poor 
will  no  longer  be  a difficulty.  I am,  therefore, 
looking  forward  with  much  interest  for  the  solution 
of  this  difficult  problem.  Frank  Newman. 

CENTRAL  TOWERS. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  my  plan  for  carrying  a 
central  tower  exhibited  at  the  Inventories,  a foot- 
note is  added,  which  states  that  I am  only  carrying 
a little  further  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Normans  at 
Tewkesbury  and  elsewhere.  May  I be  allowed  to 
point  out  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  my  plan  and  any  of  those  adopted  in 
Mediseval  times,  when  the  weight  was  always  carried 
vertically  on  angle  piers,  as  shown  on  my  plan  marked 
B,  causing  such  an  obstruction  that  25  per  cent,  of 
the  congregation  cannot  see  the  pulpit ; whereas  in 
my  plan  the  tower  is  carried  on  great  arches  cross- 
ing each  other,  and  having  their  abutments  outside 
the  area  of  the  towers.  Arthur  Baker, 


SANTA  MARIA  DELLE  GRAZIE,  MILAN. 

Sir  —A  proposal  is  on  foot  to  restore  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Milan.  The  cupola 
and  western  doorway  are  attributed  to  Bramante. 
It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  western  doorway,  as  not 
agreeing  with  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  or 
as  an  alternative  to  restore  the  whole  of  the  church 
in  harmony  with  the  design  of  the  doorway,  substi- 
tuting stone  for  the  terra-cotta  in  the  exterior.  The 
proposition  is  so  monstrous  that  one  would  hesitate 
to  believe  it  unless  it  were  vouched  for  on  good 
authority.  There  are  a plan  and  a perspective  view 
of  the  church  in  Callet  and  Lesueur’s  “ Edifices 
Publics  de  Turin  et  Milan,’’  plates  22  and  23,  which 
is  in  the  Institute  Library.  N. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 


Exeter. — For  the  past  six  weeks  the  premises 
of  the  Constitutional  Club  have  been  under- 
going thorough  internal  embellishment.  Here- 
tofore the  smoking-room  accommodation  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  a 
club  numbering  between  1,200  and  1,300 
members  j and  it  was  determined  to  include  a 
portion  of  the  lauding  in  the  smoking-room. 
Mr.  Railing,  of  Exeter,  was  the  architect  called 
in,  and,  under  his  superintendence,  the  work 
and  the  improvement  in  the  ventilation  of  the 
two  billiard-rooms,  as  well  as  the  decorations, 
have  been  carried  out.  Mr.  W.  R.  Commings 
was  the  contractor  for  the  alteration  to  the 
smoking-room,  Mr.  T.  W.  Rice  for  the  work  of 
ventilation  in  the  billiard-room,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Alo'ar  has  carried  out  the  painting  and  deco- 
rating work. 

Hulme.  — Two  memorial  stones  were  on 
Saturday  last  laid  in  connexion  with  a new 
mission  hall,  which  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
Tatton-street,  off  Lower  Moss-lane  and  Chester- 
street,  Hulme.  The  new  hall  will  be  three 
6tories  high.  There  will  be  an  infants’  class- 
room to  accommodate  200  children,  a preaching- 
oom,  capable  of  holding  a similar  number  of 
persons  ; a large  schoolroom,  with  accommoda- 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bolton.  — Bridge-street  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Bolton,  has  been  re-openod,  after  internal 
reconstruction,  at  a cost  of  about  3,500 1.  The 
plastering  and  decorating  work  was  let  to  Mr 
Warburton ; Mr.  Robert  Walsh  (Daubhill) 
reoeived  the  order  for  the  heating  apparatus ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Glover  the  stonework;  Mr.  Joseph 
Bell  the  plumbing  and  glazing  ; the  remainder, 
oiners’  work, — being  given  to  Mr.  W.  Townson 
'ffessrs.  Forster  & Andrews  (Hull),  were  re 
quested  to  build  a new  instrument,  at  a cost  of 
about  800L  The  chapel  will  accommodate,  as 
before,  about  900  personB.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Ormrod,  architect,  Bolton. 

Abercorn. — By  the  demolition,  commenced  on 
the  1st  inst.,  of  Abercorn  Free  Chnrch,  Wood- 
end,  one  of  the  few  old  land-marks  of  the  DiS' 
ruption  will  bo  swept  away.  From  1843  to 
May,  1878,  the  congregation  was  an  acknow 
lodged  charge  under  the  Free  Church,  but  after 
the  death  of  their  last  minister,  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Currie,  the  membership  fell  off  considerably; 
so  much  so  that  the  congregation  were  obliged 
to  petition  the  Assembly  of  1878  to  reduce  the 
church  to  a preaching  station.  This  request 
being  granted,  the  church  has  remained  as  such 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  mem' 
bership  has  so  rapidly  increased  that  the  con- 
gregation is  now  in  a position  to  build  an  edifice 
of  more  prepossessing  appearance  than  the  one 
in  which  they  have  been  worshipping  so  long. 
The  new  church  will  be  a parallelogram,  with 
octagonal  end,  where  the  pulpit  is  placed,— the 
front  gable  to  the  roadway  being  buttressed  and 
terminated  with  a small  belfry.  The  accom- 
modation of  the  new  church  is  about  400.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Brighton. — The  Building  Committee  having 
decided,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  of  Brighton,  to  com- 
plete the  restoration  of  Queen’ s-square  Congre- 
gational Church,  which  had  to  be  temporarily 
stopped  for  the  want  of  funds,  orders  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  John  T.  Chappell,  builder,  of 
Lupus-street,  London,  and  Brighton,  to  proceed 
with  the  work  at  once. 

Bagworth  ( Leicestershire ). — A new  Baptist 
Chapel  is  to  be  erected  here,  together  with 
schoolroom  and  two  class-rooms.  The  new 
buildings  are  designed  by  Mr.  John  Wills, 
architect,  of  Derby,  in  the  Early  Gothic  style, 
and  will  occupy  the  same  site  as  the  old  chapel. 
The  cost  will  be  1,000Z. 


VARIORUM. 

The  “ City  of  London  Directory  ” for  18S5 
(London:  W.  H.  & L.  Collingridge)  is  the 
fifteenth  annual  issue  of  that  exceedingly 
valuable  and  creditably  - produced  work  of 
reference.  It  is  the  City  Directory  par  excel- 
lence, and  in  it  may  bo  found  information  as 
to  City  institutions  not  elsewhere  easily  acces- 
sible. It  is  accompanied  by  a map  on  a large 
scale,  prepared  from  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
showing  every  street  in  the  City,  with  the 
boundaries  of  each  ward  and  parish.  A 
speciality  of  the  work  is  the  guide  to  the 
Livery  companies,  giving  the  officers  of  the 
City  guilds,  with  the  history  of  their  halls, 


charters,  arms  (illustrated),  charities,  and 

schools.  “ The  Twenty  - fifth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters  and  Joiners”  from  December,  1883,  to 
December,  1884  (Manchester  : Co  - operative 
Printing  Society,  Balloon-street),  is  a valuable 
record  of  the  work  and  position  of  one  of  the 
leading  trade-unions  of  the  country.  During 
the  year  embraced  by  the  Report  the  Society 
has  opened  thirty-three  new  branches.  There 
was  a gain  of  1,945  members  on  the  rolls,  the 
total  membership  being  24,784.  The  net 
income  for  the  year  was  59,317J.,  and  the  net 
expenditure  57,9331.  In  “ unemployed  benefit  ” 
the  Society  paid  during  the  year  23,262L,  or 
18s.  9d.  per  member  as  against  14s.  per  member 
in  the  previous  year.  In  “sick  benefit’ 
the  sum  of  14,852J.  was  expended,  or  about  12s. 
per  member.  In  “ trade  privileges,”— an  item 
which  is  explained  as  covering  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  “ trade  movements,”  whether  of  a 
hostile  or  peaceful  character,— 2, 140L  were 
spent,  or  about  Is.  9d.  per  member.— — The 
“ Report  of  the  Health  of  Liverpool,  during  the 
year  1884,”  by  J.  Stopford  Taylor,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  and  Port  (printed 
by  A.  Russell,  Sod,  & Bayley,  Moorfields,  Liver- 
pool), has  just  reached  us.  It  is  an  interesting 
record  of  valuable  work  done,  and  is  notable 
for  the  statement  with  which  it  commences, 
viz.,  that  “ the  year  1884  will  be  memorable  for 
the  low  death-rate  of  the  city,  25’1  per  1,000, 
being  the  lowest  on  record.”  There  is,  of 
course,  still  room  for  improvement,  of  which 

there  seems  to  be  promise. Several  trade 

books  have  reached  us  lately.  Mr.  G. 
Shrewsbury,  of  122,  Newgate-street,  sends 
us  a pamphlet  in  which  his  “Nonpareil 
Gas  Conservatory  Boilers,  and  other  hot- 
water  apparatus  and  appliances,  are  de- 
scribed.  From  Messrs.  Sharp  & Co.,  of 

11,  Holborn-circus,  we  have  received  a pamphlet 
issued  by  them,  entitled  “ The  Science  of  Sani- 
tation in  Plain  Language  for  the  British  House- 
holder.” Persons  of  the  numerous  class  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  will  find  some  useful  hints  in 

it. Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sons,  of  the 

Crescent  Foundry,  Cripplegate,  have  sent  us 
descriptive  catalogues  of  their  boring  tools 
and  machinery  and  mining  and  quarrying 
machinery,  which  contain  a good  deal  of 
information  as  to  what  may  be  effected 
in  those  branches  of  engineering.  The 
iEolus  Waterspray  Company,  of  235,  High 
Holborn,  have  issued  a new  catalogue  of  their 
increasingly-used  system  of  ventilation.  - 
That  “accidents  will  happen”  in  builders’ 
yards  and  workshops,  and  in  the  execution 
of  building  operations  generally,  many  of 
our  readers  know  from  sad  experience.  It 
is  often  of  vital  importance  to  have  readily 
at  hand  the  means  of  dressing  wounds  and 
of  making  the  patient  comfortable  until  a 
doctor  arrives.  The  “ Red  Cross  Pocket 
Ambulance,”  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Russell 
& Everett,  of  Roehampton-street,  Vauxhall,  and 
which  costs  no  more  than  a shilling,  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  giving  first  aid  to  the 
injured.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association,  many  thousands  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  have  qualified  themselves 
to  render  that  aid,  and  their  power  of  useful- 
ness will  be  increased  now  that  this  compact 
pocket  ambulance  is  within  their  reach. 

The  “ Trade  and  Industrial  News,”  the  oldest 
established  paper  connected  with  industry  in 
Russia,  has  taken  a new  departure.  Till  very 
recently  it  was  published  in  Moscow,  in  the 
Russian  language,  once  a month  only,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  the  demand  for  current 
information  was  not  met  with  issues  so  dis- 
tantly separated  as  a whole  month,  and  now 
tbe  proprietors  have  commenced  a weekly 
edition  to  supplement  the  monthly  one.  The 
weekly  numbers  will  deal  with  current  topics 
of  the  day,  while  the  monthly  ones  will  more 
especially  be  devoted  to  explanations  of  engi- 
neering enterprises  and  publication  of  details, 
with  illustrations,  of  new  machinery  and  inven- 
tions. Mr.  J.  W.  Vickers,  of  5,  Nicholas-lane, 
Lombard-street,  is  the  sole  English  represen- 
tative of  the  paper. 


Ensilage. — A gold  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Messrs.  F.  IV.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of  Acorn 
Works,  Edward  - street,  Blackfriars  - road, 
Loudon,  at  the  Concours  Generale  d’ Agricole, 
Setif,  Algeria,  for  their  patent  mechanical 
appliances  for  compressing  silage,  for  which 
they  have  also  been  awarded  the  medal  at 
Montpellier,  France. 
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Slubinfs  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. — Part  II. 

IV. 

Find  a plane,  P,  tangent  to  the  cone,  and  passing 
through  a point,  m,  outside  the  cone. 

E join  the  point  m to  the  apex  S of  the 
cone ; PA  will  pass  through  t,  foot  of  the 
line  m s,  and  be  tangent  to  the  base  of 
the  cone.  We  see  by  this  figure  that  there  are 
two  planes  P tangent  to  the  cone  through  the 
point  ni  outside  it.  This  problem  is  identical 
with  find  the  shade  of  a cone  lighted  by  a candle ; 
the  limits  of  the  shade  are  the  generators  of  the 
cone  along  which  the  planes  P are  tangent. 
(See  fig.  103.) 

Find  a plane,  P,  tangent  to  the  cone  and  parallel 
to  a given  line,  D. 

We  take  through  the  apex  S of  the  cone  a 
line,  s t,  parallel  to  the  given  line  D ; the 
tangent  plane  P must  contain  the  line  s t, 
therefore  PA  will  pass  through  its  foot  t and 
be  tangent  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  As  in  the 
preceding  problem  there  are  also  two  planes  P 
tangent  to  the  cone.  This  problem  is  also 
identical  with  find  the  shade  of  a cone  lighted 
by  the  sun’s  rays ; and  the  limits  of  the  shade 
are  the  generators  along  which  the  planes  P 
are  tangent.  (See  fig.  104.) 

Intersection  of  Surfaces  in  general. 

The  method  followed  for  finding  the  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces,  S and  S1,  consists  in 
cutting  them  by  a third  surface,  X,  the  inter- 
sections of  which  with  S and  S'  can  be  readily 


found;  then  the  points  where  the  two  inter- 
sections meet  are,  of  course,  points  of  the 
intersection  of  the  surfaces  S and  S'  them- 
selves. The  auxiliary  surfaces  X are  most 
often  planes,  but  not  always ; in  some  cases, 
for  instance,  spheres  are  selected.  It  is  those 
simple  cases  of  intersection  wo  shall  begin 
to  study. 

Sections  of  Cones  and  Cylinders  by  Planes. 

Eemember  that  it  is  very  easy  to  change  the 
vertical  elevation  plane  for  both  these  surfaces. 
For  the  cone,  it  means  only  making  a new 
elevation  of  the  apex ; for  the  cylinder,  a new 
elevation  of  one  generator.  Remember  also  that 
sections  by  planes  are  easiest  when  the  planes 
are  perpendicular  to  the  elevation  plane,  for  all 
the  elevation  of  the  section  falls  on  the  vortical 
trace  of  the  plane.  We  beg,  therefore,  in  the 
following  diagrams  to  assume  that  the  eleva- 
tion plane  has  been  selected  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  section. 

For  the  purpose  of  constructing  cones  and 
cylinders  out  of  card-board  or  sheets  of  metal, 
we  shall  say  a few  words  about  developing 
these  surfaces. 

If  you  cut  a cylinder  by  a plane,  P,  perpen- 
dicular to  its  generator,  and  then  cut  the  sur- 
faco  along  a generator,  yon  will  find,  in  deve- 
loping the  cylinder,  that  the  outline  of  the 
section  by  the  plane  P will  develop  in  a straight 
line,  and  that  all  the  generators  of  the  cylinder 
will  be  perpendicular  to  that  developed  section. 
On  the  development  any  point,  m,  of  the  cylinder 
will  be  situated  on  the  same  generator  as  before 
and  at  the  same  height  above  the  straight  line 


of  section  as  its  former  distance  from  the  plane 
P.  (See  fig.  105.) 

To  develop  a cone,  cut  its  surface  along  a 
generator  of  same ; any  point,  m,  of  its  surface 
will  be  on  the  developed  cone  on  the  same 
generator,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
apex.  (See  fig.  106.) 

To  avoid  repetitions  we  shall  call  I the  sections 
of  cylinders  or  cones  by  planes,  m any  point  of 
the  section,  P the  plane  of  the  section,  G the 
generator  on  which  the  point  m is  situated. 
We  shall  indicate  by  the  sign  — placed  below  the 
letter  as  in  I_,  m_,  the  sections  and  points  after 
the  plane  P has  been  turned  dowyi  and  laid  flat 
on  one  of  the  projection  planes,  so  as  to  get  the 
real  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  section.  In  the 
developed  surfaces  ice  shall  place  the  sign  = below 
the  letters  which  indicate  the  generators,  the 
sections,  and  the  points ; we  shall  have,  therefore, 
G=,  I=,  m=. 

The  tangent  to  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces, 
S and  S1,  will  be  situated  in  each  of  the  planes 
X and  Y,  tangent  the  one  to  surface  S,  the 
other  to  surface  S1.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  tangent  to  the  intersection  of  the  sur- 
faces S and  S1  will  be  the  intersection  of  the 
planes  X and  Y. 

In  sections  of  curved  surfaces  by  planes,  the 
tangent  to  the  section  will  be  the  intersection  of 
the  plane  P of  the  section  by  the  plane  X 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  object.  For  the 
section  of  a cone,  for  instance,  we  shall  find  the 
tangent  to  the  section  in  the  point  m pass 
through  t,  the  point  where  XA  cuts  the  plane  of 
the  section  P.  The  plan  of  the  tangent  to  the 
section  is,  therefore,  mA,  t.  (See  fig.  107.) 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

92,  Destroying  Noxious  Gases.  S.  C.  Dean. 
Sawer  gas  or  air  contaminated  with  infectious 
matter  is  drawn  through  a ventilator,  and  rendered 
harmless  by  heat.  The  ventilator  is  preferably  in 
the  form  of  a cylinder,  about  as  long  as  three  times 
its  diameter,  fitted  with  a gas  jet  at  top  and  bottom. 
Above  the  upper  gas  jet  it  is  loosely  filled  with 
asbestos,  supported  on  wire  gauze.  The  upper  jet 
only  is  lighted,  a door  being  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose near  the  top.  The  gas  from  the  lower  one 
mixes  with  the  impure  air,  and  is  burned  with  it, 
while  passing  through  the  red-hot  asbestos.  In 
some  cases  a receptacle  containing  coke  wetted  with 
lime-water  or  caustic  potash  is  placed  above  the 
ventilator  to  absorb  the  noxious  gases  generated. 
The  ventilator  is  applicable  to  hospitals  and  works 
as  well  as  to  sewers.  For  ventilating  soil-pipes  and 
cesspools  it  may  be  smaller,  and  may  be  provided 
with  a lamp  instead  of  gas  jets. 

296,  Ventilator  and  Air  Filter.  J.  Walsh. 

The  ventilator  consists  of  a blind  made  of  fabric, 
horsehair,  grass,  or  other  substance,  which  is  rolled 
on  a roller,  and  has  at  its  bottom  a lath  of  wood  or 
metal  fixed  to  the  sash  by  a screw,  and  bent  up  to 
clear  the  centre  rib.  In  opening  the  window,  the 
bliud  pulls  down  with  it,  and  so  prevents  soot,  &c., 
from  entering  the  room.  In  some  cases  the  blind  is 
fixed  in  a recess  above  the  window,  or  it  may  be 
fixed  to  the  bottom  sash  as  well.  It  may  also  bo 
applied  to  doors,  railway-carriages,  or  any  sliding 
window. 

394,  Wall  Facing  Bricks.  W.  Parry. 

Each  brick  is  made  with  a weathered  projection 
in  front,  which  Blightly  overlaps  the  bricks  below 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  wet  from  per- 
meating the  joint.  The  vertical  joints  aro  protected 
by  a groove  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  projection, 
which  provides  a channel  to  intercept  water  leaking 
through,  or  which  may  be  filled  with  piecos  of  glazed 
brick. 

578,  Wood  Staining  and  Varnishing.  M. 
Williams. 

A solution  of  varnish  gums  in  methylated  spirit 
coloured  by  aniline  dyes  is  used.  This  varnish  is 
applied  in  coats,  and  rubbed  down  with  sand-paper 
alter  each  coating.  In  imitation  of  different  woods 
a black  stain  is  first  applied  irregularly  to  imitate 
tho  grain  of  the  wood  required,  and  then  the  varnish 
suitably  coloured  is  applied.  All  kinds  of  wood  may 
be  imitated. 

3,004,  Door  Knobs.  C.  Priestland. 

The  knob  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  neck  and  an 
expanded  elliptical  part.  The  latter  is  pressed  into 
its  shape  from  a flat  circular  blank.  Projections 
are  made  upon  the  neck,  and  engage  in  slots  or  a 
groove,  so  that  when  pressed  together  the  parts  are 
securely  locked  so  as  to  form  a door-handle  of  the 
ordinary  shape. 

12,935,  Auger  Bits.  A.  M.  Clark. 

The  auger-bit  is  formed  by  a single  spiral  blade 
mounted  on  a central  stem  terminating  like  a gimlet 
at  its  end.  From  the  chisel-edge  of  the  spiral  blade 
it  is  very  effective,  and  its  form  allows  it  to  be  used 
either  by  hand  or  machine,  and  it  can  be  easily 
sharpened  and  repaired. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  5.-6,833,  W.  Blackwell,  Improvements  in 
Window  Sashes.— 6,837,  J.  Corbett,  Jointing  and 
Connecting  Lead  or  other  Metallic  Pipes  without  the 
use  of  Solder.— 6,842,  C.  Grimmet  and  J.  Cook, 
Window  Fastener.— 6,844,  M.  Schumann,  Improved 
Metallic  Paint.— 6,849,  J.  Denny,  Manufacture  of 
Bricks.— 6,859,  J.  Lorrain,  Heating,  Cooling,  and 
V entilating  Apparatus. 

June  8.-6,889,  W.  Paul,  Window  Slide  Venti- 
lator.—6,928,  A.  Ashwell  and  C.  Cross,  Indicating 
Door  Fastenings  for  Apartments  and  Closets. — 
6,930,  A.  Allom,  Draining  and  Cleansing  Swimming 
Baths.  -6,955,  S.  Groves,  Improved  Method  of 
Producing  Repouss6  Work. — 6,962,  W.  Chalk,  Im- 
provements in  the  Treatment  of  Granite  and 
Granitic  Stone.— 6,963,  H.  Penrice,  Rock  Tunnelling 
Machinery. 

June  9.-6,981,  R.  Hill,  Improved  Sewage  Trap 
and  Gully. —7,033,  G.  Hookham  and  W.  Tonks, 
Lines  or  Cords  for  Suspending  Window  Sashes, 
Chandeliers,  kc. 

June  10. — 7,052,  M.  Ingram,  Automatic  Flush- 
ings for  Lavatories,  Closets,  Drains,  &c. — -7,053,  M. 
Ingram,  Discharge  and  Waste  Arrangements  for 
Baths,  Lavatories,  Cisterns,  kc. — 7,055,  H.  Johnson, 
Combined  System  of  Warming  and  Ventilating. — 
7,066,  E.  and  G.  Warburton,  Panel  Planing  and 
Thicknessing  Machines. — 7,070,  W.  Morrison  and 
J.  Benn,  Construction  of  Folding  Chairs. — 7,082, 
J.  Ebner,  Composition  for  Securing  Parquet  Floor- 
ing to  Stone,  Concrete,  Wood,  &c. — 7,086,  H. 
Haddon,  Joiner’s  Clamp  and  Screw  Press. 

June  11.-7,106,  A.  Patrick,  Manufacture  of 
Sewage  Pipes,  Glazed  Bricks,  &c. — 7,111,  G.  Wigg, 
M.  Steele,  and  W.  Wigg,  Manufacture  of  Pigments. 
— 7,124,  E.  Marland,  Securing  Tops  of  House  and 
other  Chimneys. — 7,148,  C.  Wilkes  and  W.  Millar, 
Metallic  Compounds  for  Flooring,  Paving,  kc. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
16,444,  R.  Holt  and  Others,  Apparatus  for  Pre- 
venting Smoky  Chimneys,  Ventilating  Rooms,  kc. 
—5,007,  A.  Clark,  Caiss-m  or  Crib  for  Sinking 


Wells,  Shafts,  &c.— 5,354,  E.  Robbins,  Novel  Manu- 
facture of  Decorative  Concrete. — 5,956,  W.  Lester, 
Astragals  or  Glazing-bars  for  Roofs,  Windows,  and 
other  Lights.— 6,025,  W.  Montgomery,  Fire-resist- 
ing Cement. — 6,225,  E.  Bellow,  Latches  for  Doors, 
Gates,  &c. — 6,465,  G.  Haywood  and  G.  Williams, 
Ventilating  Apparatus. — 2,360,  H.  Fletcher,  Im- 
proved Set  Square. — 4,750,  A.  Elford,  Paving 
Blocks. — 5,420,  C.  Falkenstein,  Combined  Electric 
Bell-push,  Incandescent  Lampholder,  and  Switch. — 
5,805,  J.  Steward,  Sextants  and  other  Reflecting 
Instruments  for  Measuring  Angles. — 5,913,  H. 
Waldron,  Attaching  Door-knobs,  &c.,to  Spindles. — 
6,146,  H.  Haddon,  Workmen’s  Controlling  Appa- 
ratus or  Timekeeper.— 412,  EL  Whiteley,  Weather 
Guards  or  Draught-preventers  for  Doors,  Casement 
Windows,  kc.,  also  applicable  for  Preventing 
Slamming. 


2,740 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

11,276,  W.  Ayres,  Window  Sash-weights.  —11,515, 
J.  Eaton,  Fastening  Sliding  Sashes.— 15,197,  E. 
Turner  and  J.  Reynolds,  Combined  Circular  Rack 
and  Band  Machine  for  Sawing  Timber. — 3,932,  J. 
Homan,  Improvements  in  Fireproof  Floors.— 5,579, 
A.  Diss  and  H.  Goodey,  Improvements  in  the  Con- 
struction of  Fireproof  Hearths  and  other  Fireproof 
Parts  of  Buildings. — 10,910,  H.  Pearson,  Water 
Meters.— 11,417,  E.  Colton,  Stench  Traps.— 11,722, 
J.  Hamilton,  Wood  Planing  Machinery. — 12,466, 
F.  Hofmann,  Sawing  Machinery. — 13,411,  F.  West, 
Liquid  Concrete  Elevator. — 5,728,  E.  Capitaine, 
Cooling  and  Ventilating  Apparatus. — 5,832,  H. 
Haddan,  Disinfecting  Water-closets. 
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RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

JUNE  8. 

By  Mullbtt,  Bookbb,  4 Co. 

Hyde  Park-square— No.  36,  with  stabling,  48  years, 

ground-rent  25 1.  4s £5,000 

By  Dbbbnham,  Tewson,  4 Co. 

Sidcup— Ground-rents  of  32 1.  a year,  reversion  in  90 

years  

Limehouae— Dixon-street,  4c.,  ground-rents  of  94/. 

a year,  reversion  in  94  years 

Peckh’am — Shards-road,  ground-rents  of  71.  a year, 

reversion  in  62  years  I65 

Battersea  Park-road— Ground-rents  of  24 1.  a year, 

reversion  in  43  years  

Horaelydown— Church-grove,  4c.,  ground-rents  of 

4 it.  a year,  reversion  in  44  years 

Bow— St.  Btephen's-road,  the  - Earl  of  Eglington  ' 

public  house,  freehold  

Hacknev. road- 126, 128,  and  148,  freehold  

Spitalflelds— 80,  Brushfield-street,  freehold 

Whitechapel— 14  and  16,  Osborne-street,  freehold  .. 

Tower  Hill— 22,  King-street,  freehold  

11,  Queen-street,  freehold 

By  Simmins  4 Gasson. 

Horley,  Surrey— 3,  The  Grove,  freehold  1,150 

By  Robson  4 Pbbbin. 

Finsbury  Park— 172,  201,  and  209,  Blackstock-road, 

85  j-ears,  ground-rent  32/ 1,40D 

Junb  9. 

By  T.  G.  Whabton  4 Shebbin. 

Upper  Holloway— An  improved  ground-rent  of 

27 l.  10s.,  with  reversion 

Kilburn— 181,  Belsize-road,  65  years,  ground-rent 


1,8£ 


763 


4,200 
2,450 
1,04  I 
2,510 
710 


10/. 


420 


By  A.  Richabds. 

Tottenham— 6.  7,  and  8,  Gloucester-terrace,  39  years, 

ground-rent  36/ 

By  C.  & H.  Whitb. 

Camberwell— 42,  44,  and  46,  Cnmden-grove  North, 

76  years,  ground-rent  71.  4s 

By  Dhivbb  4 Co. 

Chelsea— 1 to  5,  Foundry -place,  freehold 

Sheerness— The  “ Hit  or  Miss  " public-house,  free- 
hold   

By  Habds,  Vaughan,  4 Jknkinson. 

Houndsditch— 5 to  10,  Fireball-court,  freehold 2,140 

By  Dowsbtt  4 Woods. 

The  freehold  cottage,  “ Leslie  Lodge,”  with 

grounds  1,050 

By  Towebs,  Williamson,  4 Co. 

Pimlico— 120,  Ebury-street,  38  j ears,  ground-rent 


By  Hobson,  Richabds,  4 Co. 

Clapham— 3,  Beauchamp-road,  95  years,  ground- 

rent  71. 13s £479 

Westbourne  Park— 10,  Appleford-road,  80  years, 

ground-rent  71.  10s 200 

Brixton— 108  to  114,  even,  Poplar  Walk-road,  81 

years,  ground-rent  16/ 1,020 

June  11. 

By  Robbbts  4 Bahxakd. 

Hackney — Freehold  ground-rent  of  105/.,  reversion 

in  20  years 

Battersea  Park-road— No.  225,  term  77  years, 

ground-rent  8/. 800 

By  R.  Seablb. 

Holloway-road — No.  200,  term  25  years,  ground- 

rent  40/ 330 

By  R.  Reid. 

Edgware-road— 1,  Chapel-place,  34  years,  no  ground- 

rent  70 

1 to  4 and  4a,  Hardington-place,  34  years,  no 

ground-rent  620 

404,  406,  and  partly  408,  Edgware-road,  37  years, 

no  ground-rent 160 

115,  Princes-street,  37  years,  no  ground-rent 100 

Dorset-square— No.  27,  term  24  years,  no  ground- 

rent  *53 

Willesden— 1 and  2,  Reform-place,  11  years,  no 

ground-rent  I*® 

By  Fubbbb,  Pbice,  4 Fubbeb. 

Belgravia— 47,  Glouoeater-street,  52  years,  ground- 

rent  12/ 

Bloomsbury — Ground-rents  of  176/.  10s.  a year, 

term  22  years 

Essex— Great  Wakering— Rent  charge  of  5/.  4a.  a 

year 119 

By  Dbbbnham,  Tewson,  4 Co. 

West  Dulwich— 1,  3,  6,  and  7,  Park-road,  freehold . 1,800 

By  Newbon  4 Habdixg. 

Hornsey— “The  Elms,”  with  grounds,  copyhold  ...  2,040 

Hampstead — 1,  Britannia-villas,  freehold 680 

Hornsey-road — 47,  Isledon-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  C /.  15s *°° 

By  E.  Stivson. 

Walworth— 75,  77,  and  79,  Rodney-road,  84  years, 

ground-rent  23/.  10s 

22,  24,  and  24a,  Steedman  - street,  7\  years, 

ground-rent  39/ ••• 

Kingsland  — 66,  Ufton-road,  35  years,  ground- 

rent  4/ 305 

Mildmay  Park  — 13,  8t.  Jude-streot,  47  years, 

ground-rent  4/ 2/0 

Bexley  Heath— 1 and  2,  Pett's  Cottages  freehold  ...  350 

Brixton -27,  Plato-road,  82  years,  ground-rent 

g l 340 

26,  josephine-avenue,  80  years,  ground-rent  10/.  . 600 

By  Nobton,  Tbist,  Watnet,  4 Co. 
Highbury— An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  14}  acres  18,200 

17,  20,  and  22,  Highbury-terrace,  freehold  5,060 

12^  13,  and  14,  Highbury-terrace,  freehold  3,890 

7 8,  and  9,  Highbury-terrace,  freehold 3,190 

1 4,  and  6,  Highbury-terrace,  freehold 4,170 

Holloway-road- Ground-rent,  19/.  10s.,  reversion  in 

24  years  1,220 

Ground  rent,  66/.,  reversion  in  19  years  1,920 

By  C.  C.  4 T.  Mooeb. 

Barking-road— Nos.'364  and  366,  freehold  1,140 

Clapton— 178,  Evering-road,  89  years,  ground- 

rent  12/ ” ®*® 

Poplar— 1 to  4,  Flint-street,  77  years,  ground-rent 

9/.  14s 836 

! to  92,  Flint-street,  77  years,  ground-rent 

23 1.  2s 1*530 

Bromley— 65  to  63,  odd,  Devas-street,  63  years, 

ground-rent  10/.  7s *60 

41  to  63,  odd,  Devas-street,  36  years,  ground- 
rent  16/ 

2 and  4,  Reevo's-street,  77  years,  ground-rent 

gj  2S  550 

Bethnal  Green— lo'to  18,  even,  Gardner’s-road,  61 

years,  ground-reDt  18/ 

12  to  17,  Hartley-street,  41  years,  ground-rent  18/. 

South  Haokney— 86,  Gore-road,  6S  years,  ground- 

rent  71 •••••••• 

Bow— 114  to  121,  Antill-road,  62  years,  ground- 

rent  18/ 

June  12. 

By  Dale  4 Son. 

Whitechapel— 86,  Bnck  Church-lane,  10}  years, 

ground-rent  §/.  10s 

By  Baker  4 Sons. 

Hanwell— The  residence  called  “ Hanwell  Park,” 
and  20  a.  3 r.  13  p.  . 


12/. 


1,310 

470 


2,610 


145 


122,  Ebury-street,  38  years,  ground-rent  12/ 1, 

By  Dbbbnham,  Tewson,  4 Co. 

Marden,  Kent— “ Widehurst  Farm,”  231  a.  1 r.  7 p. 

freehold  6,000 

Rotherfield,  Sussex— “ Pinehurst,”  “ Limney,”  and 
“ Stone  ” Farms,  containing  339  a.  2 r.  24  p., 

freehold  ••••;•■ 8>®®® 

“ Great  Ease  Farm,”  91  a.  0 r.  2 p.,  freehold 2,000 

Castlehill,  “ Brickfield  Farm,”  15  a.  1 r.  10  p.  ... 
Heathfield,  “Marl  Green”  and  “ Hugget's” 

Farms,  284  a.  3 r.  6 p. , freehold  4,500 

June  10. 

By  E.  Evans. 

Putney— 22  and  24,  Lower  Park  Fields,  and  ground- 

rents  of  11/.  17s.  a year,  term  59  years 

By  G.  B.  Smallpibce. 

Near  Haslemere — A plot  of  freehold  land,  2 a.  3r.  7 p. 

By  Danibl  Smith,  Son,  4 Oakley. 

Forest  Hill— The  residence  called  “ Danesfield,”  80 

years,  ground-rent  12/.  10s.  

The  residence  called  “ Springfield,”  80  years, 

ground-rent,  17/.  10s 

By  Rushwobth  4 Stevens. 

St.  John's  Woods— 72  and  74,  Clifton-hill,  freehold  1,695 
84  and  86,  Clifton-hill,  freehold  Ljj0® 

Near  Elstree— Two  plots  of  freehold  land 1,320 

By  J.  G.  4 A.  Pbbvost. 

Mile  End— Copley-street,  tho  “ Princess  of  Wales  " 

public-house,  57  years,  ground-rent  3/ 

3,  Nicholas- street,  45  years,  ground-rent  3/.  10s. 

Moody-street,  a plot  of  freehold  land  L 

Ilford— A plot  of  freehold  land  I 


»uu  OJm  „ . 7>100 

Enclosures  oMand^ 24a.Tr.  34 p„  freehold.........  6,000 

Shenley,  Herts— Enclosures  of  land,  containing 

36a.  3r.  16p .................  3,130 

Chiswick— “Sutton  Court  Lodge,”  and9  a.  3r.  Id  p., 

freehold  8-°™ 

A plot  of  freehold  land  adjoining  

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

City— 15  and  16,  Bishop's  Court,  freehold  •••;••••••••  J-J*® 

Warwick-laue— Two  freehold  sites,  area  4,2/5  ft. . ln,626 
Muswell  Hill— 1 Two  enclosures  of  land,  13  a.  3 r.  22  p., 

freehold  and  copyhold 4,«0l> 

An  enclosure  of  land,  8 a.  2 r.  24 p.,  freehold  7,100 


1,250 

1,150 


1,160 


MEETINGS. 

Satubdav,  June  29. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  ^Society. —Yviit ^to^^Hedsor 
and  Cook  ham.  " ' ‘ m‘~’  “ "" 


Train  to  Taplow  from  Paddington, 


Thubsdat,  June  25. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors. — Annual  Meeting  (at  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers). 1.  Annual  Report  and  other  business.  2.  Presi- 
dent's Address.  3.  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp  on  Street 
Lighting."  4.  Professor  ‘NY  anklyn  on  Sanitary  Gas- 
making.”  6 (Time  permitting).  Discussion  on  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elhce-Clark.  12  noon. 
—The  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Criterion 
Restaurant  at  6.30  p.m. 

Fbidat,  June  26. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Eiigineers 
(second  day). — 1.  Mr.  T.  de  C.  Meade  on  “The  Highgate 
Hill  Steep  Grade  Tramway."  2.  Mr.  S.  Gamble  on 
“Dangerous  Structures.”  11  am.— Reception  of  the 
members  at  tho  Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
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[June  20,  1885. 


1 p.m. — Tisit  to  the 
. — Visit  to  the  London 


will  entertain  them  to  luncheon 
Holbom  Viaduct  Subways.  3 p.n 
Central  Markets.  4 p.m. 

Satubdat,  Jenb  27. 

,.&T!at\0n  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
(third  day)  —Visit  to  Blaekfriars  Railway  Bridge  Works. 

a.m.— Leare  at  11.15  a.m.  by  train  from  Blaekfriars 
(district  Railway)  for  Putney,  to  visit  the  new  Putney 
Bridge  W orks.  J 


psallants. 


Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  r.S.A.— We  regret 
to  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Dutton  Walker,  F.S.A.,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Walker  & Howitt,  architects,  Notting- 
ham, which  took  place  at  his  residence  on  Mon- 
day last.  The  deceased  evinced  considerable 
talent,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  erected  from  his  designs.  He 
also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  management 
and  welfare  of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art, 
which  institution  benefited  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  by  his  generosity  and  counsel.  He  was 
instrumental  in  founding  two  scholarships  in 
connexion  with  that  institution,  the  funds  of  one 
of  which  were  devoted  to  enabling  the  holder  to 
study  church  architecture  abroad.  For  many 
years  after  its  erection  the  School  of  Art  pre- 
sented an  unfinished  and  by  no  means  artistic 
appearance,  owing  to  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
being  left  as  they  came  from  the  quarry  for  lack 
of  funds.  Mr.  Walker  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  soon  succeeding  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds,  converted,  by  the  aid  of  the  mason  and 
carver, what  was  once  an  eyesore  into  an  ornament 
and  source  of  attraction.  Mr.  Walker  was  ever 
ready  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  on  architectural  and 
other  matters  by  reading  papers  before  the 
various  societies  in  the  town. 

The  “ABC”  Sewage  System  and  the 
Acton  Local  Board.— At  the  meeting  of  this 
Hoard  on  Tuesday  night  it  was  resolved  to 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Native  Guano 
Company  to  treat  the  sewage  of  Acton  by 
means  of  the  “A  B C"  system.  This  has 
reference,  however,  only  to  the  sewage  of 
houses  built  within  the  last  two  years,  the 
sewage  from  all  properties  built  earlier  than 
this  period  being  allowed,  in  pursuance  of  a 
judicial  decision  two  years  ago,  to  flow  into  the 
btamford  Brook  portion  of  the  metropolitan 
system.  But  this  resolution  of  the  Acton 
Board  is  important  as  affording  the  “ABC” 
Company  an  excellent  station  conveniently  near 
London  where  their  system  can  be  seen  at 
■work.  The  company  has  agreed  to  treat  the 
sewage  and  produco  an  effluent  water  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servators for  an  annual  subsidy  of  2001. 
(calculated  on  a basis  of  300  houses,  and  a 
population  of  1,500),  and  5s.  increase  for  each 
ordinary  house  over  and  above  the  300  houses. 
The  Board  has  to  provide  complete  works  and 
steam  power,  with  the  exception  of  the  sludge- 
presses  and  mixing  and  other  apparatus,  which 
the  company  will  supply  and  maintain.  The 
local  authority  undertakes  to  deliver  the  sewage 
into  the  tanks  free  from  rain-water;  though 
some  members  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
rain-water  should  not  be  altogether  excluded, 
as  it  was  the  means  which  nature  had  provided 
for  the  flushing  of  the  sewers.  The  company, 
moreover,  deposit  50 01.  with  the  Board  as 
security  against  failure,  and  indemnifies  the 
Board  against  all  loss  from  proceedings  taken 
against  the  Board  in  consequence  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  effluent  water.  On  the  whole,  the 
terms  were  considered  very  favourable  to  the 
Board. 

The  Stewart  Improved  Electric  Indi- 
cators. In  these  electric  bell  indicators,  by 
Messrs.  Watford  & Stewart,  the  coils  and 
magnets  are  mounted  on  a casting  which  has 
two  arms,  on  which  hang  the  discs,  exactly 
fitting  into  a hole  cut  in  the  front  of  the 
indicator.  When  a signal  is  given  the  discs  are 
orawn  to  the  magnets  (about  an  inch)  and  then 
swing  backwards  and  forwards  for  from  two  to 
three  minutes  as  required.  The  arrangement  is 
so  Bimple  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  get  out 
of  order.  The  discs  are  large,  being  3 ft.  and 
j ft.,  so  that  they  are  easily  seen,  and  are  such 
as  to  lend  themselves  freely  to  decorative  pur- 
pose, being  made  to  harmonise  with  the  deco- 
rations of  the  hall  or  room  from  which  the 
signal  is  given.  Two  of  these  indicators  are 
now  fitted  up  at  Mr.  Stewart’s  exhibit,  Stand 

1»3(V  East  Arcade,  International  Inven- 
tions Exhibition. 


The  Safety  of  Cast-Iron  Columns.— The 

Berlin  police  authorities,  in  consequence  of 
unfavourable  experiences  with  cast-iron  columns 
in  rocent  fires  at  Berlin,  have  lately  issued 
regulations  forbidding  the  use  of  such  supports 
in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  but 
permitting  the  employment  of  columns  of 
wrought-iron  and  Dutch  brick  in  cement 
mortar.  Cast-iron  columns  may  only  be  em- 
ployed if  they  are  surrounded  with  immovable 
mantles  of  wrought-iron,  separated  from  them 
by  an  air  space.  Professor  Bauschinger,  of 
Munchen,  has  recently  experimented  with 
columns  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  pillars 
of  stone,  brick,  and  cement-mortar.  His  results 
appear  to  throw  doubt  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Berlin  authorities.  He  heated  cast  and  wrought 
iron  columns  weighted  with  loads  usually 
imposed  in  structuros  first  to  300°,  next  to  600°, 
and  finally  to  red-heat,  and  suddenly  cooled 
them  afterwards  by  a jet  of  cold  water,  as 
applied  in  extinguishing  fires.  The  experiments 
demonstrated  that  cast-iron  columns,  although 
they  were  bent  by  red-heat,  and  showed  trans- 
verse cracks  when  water  was  applied,  supported 
the  load  imposed  upon  them,  whilst  wrought- 
iion  columns  were  bent  before  arriving  at  a 
state  of  red-heat,  and  were  so  much  distorted 
by  the  application  of  water  that  straightening 
was  out  of  tho  question.  In  reality,  they 
would  have  collapsed  under  the  load  they  had 
to  support.  Professor  Bauschinger  concludes 
from  his  experiments  that  cast-iron  columns, 
notwithstanding  cracks  and  bends,  would 
continue  to  support  the  loads  imposed  upon 
them,  while  wrought-iron  columns  would  not. 
In  examining  pillars  of  stone,  bricks,  and 
cement  concrete,  the  latter  proved  to  be  the 
beat.  Concrete  pillars  withstood  the  action  of 
fire  for  from  one  to  three  hours ; those  of 
ordinary  bricks,  as  well  as  those  of  clinkers,  set 
in  cement  mortar,  displayed  great  resistance ; 
whilst  natural  stone, — granite,  limestone,  and 
sandstone, — were  not  fireproof. — Iron. 

Safety  of  Theatres  and  other  Places  of 
Public  Resort.  — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  12th  inst., 
a report  was  received  from  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  recommending  that  Mr.  Spencer 
Chadwick  bo  informed,  in  reply  to  his  letter 
stating  that  he  has  been  instructed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Humphreys  to  prepare  drawings  for  the  re- 
erection  of  the  building  known  as  “Humphreys’ 
Hall,”  at  Knightsbridge,  which  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  asking  for  a copy  of  tho 
Board’s  requisitions  for  the  original  building, 
together  with  any  other  suggestions  which  may 
be  considered  advisable  with  respect  to  tho 
proposed  new  building,  that  such  requisitions 
are  no  longer  applicable,  but  that  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  open  the  new  building  as  a licensed 
place  of  public  entertainment,  it  must  be  con- 
structed strictly  iu  conformity  with  the  Board’s 
regulation;  and  further  recommending  that  a 
copy  of  such  regulations  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  that  he  bo  also  informed 
that  he  must  submit  his  drawings  and  speci- 
fication to  the  Board  for  their  approval 
before  the  commencement  of  the  works.  Also 
recommending,  with  reference  to  the  letter 
from  Sir  S.  Ponsonby-Fane,  stating  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  will  be  ready  to  consider  the 
draft  of  a Bill  transferring  to  the  Board  the 
licensing  of  theatres  in  London  under  his  Lord- 
ship  s jurisdiction, — provided  the  measure  em- 
braces the  licensing  of  all  theatres  and  places 
of  public  amusement  within  the  Metropolitan 
District,  and  that,  meanwhile,  his  Lordship 
hopes  that  he  may  be  favoured  with  the  advice 
of  the  Board  as  to  the  structural  security  of  the 
theatres  licensed  by  him,— that  the  letter  and 
the  whole  question  of  further  proposed  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment in  the  metropolis  be  referred  to  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  for 
consideration  and  report.  These  recommenda- 
tions, with  some  others  of  a cognate  character, 
were  adopted. 

The  Holloway  Sanatorium,  Virginia 
Water.— On  Monday  last  the  Prince  of  Wales 
formally  opened  this  institution,  founded  at  the 
cost  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway.  The 
architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland. 

It  has  been  fully  described  in  past  volumes  of 
the  Builder,  and  among  the  illustrations  of  the 
building  which  we  have  published  is  a large 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  Recreation  Hall,  in 


which  last  Monday’s  ceremony  took  place.  This 
illustration,  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  ap 


Cholera  in  Europe.  — The  increase  <1 
cholera  in  the  east  of  Spain  and  the  invasion  o 
fresh  towns  may  be  regarded  as  an  indicatio 
that  the  year  will  not  pass  away  without  a repqj 
tition  of  some  of  the  calamities  which  marke:i 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  France  ani 
Italy  last  summer.  As  yet  there  is  no  confiill 
mation  of  the  report  that  Marseilles  is  agaii) 
the  seat  of  the  disease ; but  there  can  be  n ) 
question  of  its  prevalence  in  Madrid,  and  as  th: 
season  progresses  and  the  warm  weather  o 
June  and  July  has  had  opportunity  to  exen 
its  influence,  we  shall  doubtless  hear  of  th 
extension  of  cholera  into  more  northern  lati 
tudes.  Whether  England  may  come  within  thi 
area  of  its  operations  during  the  present  yea? 
it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  predict;  but  the  faci 
that  the  second  week  of  June  has  nearly  endeti 
without  any  sign  of  cholera  in  the  direction 
which  it  usually  follows  before  reaching  thic 
country  is  no  criterion  that  we  shall  escape? 
The  inoculations  of  Dr.  Ferran  will  doubtlese 
excite  more  interest  on  the  Continent  than  ii 
England  ; our  own  defences  against  the  disease 
are  fortunately  not  only  of  a more  trustworthy 
but  of  a more  permanent  character. — Tho 
Lancet. 

International  Inventions  Exhibition. — 

Amongst  the  recent  additions  to  the  Historic 
Loan  Collection  is  Queen  Elizabeth’s  lute  (lent 
by  Lord  Tollemache  of  Helmingham),  which 
was  left  by  the  queen,  in  1584,  at  Helmingham 
Hall,  Suffolk,  where  it  has  been  preserved 
until  the  present  day.  The  lute  is  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  condition,  and  bears  thd 
maker’s  name,  “ Joannes  Rosa  Londini  Fecit.; 
In  Bridwell,  the  27th  of  July,  1580.”  An 
extremely  valuable  collection  of  early  manu-; 
scripts  has  also  been  received  from  the  Stifts- 
bibliothek  of  St.  Gall,  including  the  celebrated 
copy  of  Notker’s  German  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Antiphoner  traditionally  said; 
to  have  been  brought  from  Rome  to  SL  Gall  ini 
the  eighth  century.  Collections  of  portraits  ini 
oil  have  been  received  from  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians  and  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
decorated  spinet  made  for  Queen  Christina  is 
lent  by  Lord  de  Lisle;  and  autograph  letters 
of  Mendelssohn,  Franz,  &c.,  Beethoven’s  will, 
and  many  other  valuable  manuscripts,  have 
also  been  added  to  the  collection. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
second  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Club 
was  held  at  the  Rooms,  No.  9,  Cook-street,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  the  15th  inst.  Mr. 
James  B.  Hikins  was  elected  chairman  for  the 
evening.  There  was  a good  attendance  of 
members.  The  paper  for  the  evening  was  on 
“ Early  Gothic  Vaulting,”  and  the  lecturer,  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Dalziel  (visitor),  prefaced  his  re- 
marks by  a rapid  survey  of  the  various  styles 
of  vaulting  that  preceded  the  Early  Gothic. 
Mr.  Dalziel  drew  attention  to  the  capabilities  of 
pointed  barrel-vaulting,  giving  several  examples 
of  its  adaptation  to  the  roofing  of  polygonal 
apses  and  their  aisles,  &c.  He  advocated  the 
use  of  ridge-ribs ; but  admitted  that,  unless  in 
the  case  of  vaults  having  intermediate  ribs 
introduced  between  the  diagonal  and  trans- 
verse ribs,  they  were  constructionally  unneces- 
sary. A discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  S.  A.  Mercer,  Edmund 
Rathbone,  J.  H.  Dawson,  &c.,  took  part,  the 
proceedings  terminating  with  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks. 

Public  Works  at  Portsmouth.  — The 

Mayor  of  Portsmouth  has  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  wharf  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
harbour,  the  contract,  which  was  given  to  Mr. 
F.  Bevis,  of  Landport,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  30,000L  The  quantities  were  taken  out  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Foster,  of  John-street,  Adelphi,  who 
has  for  some  years  acted  as  quantity  surveyor 
to  the  Portsmouth  Corporation,  and  has  in  that 
capacity  been  connected  with  the  erection  of  a 
gaol  and  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  drainage 
works.  A committee  of  the  Corporation  is  now 
engaged  in  settling  the  question  of  a site  for  a 
Town  Council  House,  and  when  that  has  been 
settled  Mr.  Foster  will  be  instructed  to  take  out 
the  quantities  for  that  building. 

Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund. — The  new  cab- 
men’s shelter  recently  placed  on  the  cab-stand 
at  Hyde  Park-corner  (opposite  St.  George’s 
Hospital)  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bevan  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  This  shelter, — 
the  gift  of  Miss  Paris, — which  is  constructed  of 
corrugated  iron  painted,  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  J.  Arthur-  Young  & Co.,  of  Victoria- 


T-  TV  „ 7“  11  - brewer,  ap-  Messrs.  J.  Arthur  Young  & Co.,  of  Victor 

mn7h\Sui  ?Cr  f°r  Jan'7> 1882-  Upwards  street,  and  is  the  thirty-sixth  shelter  erected 
ot  dUU,U0UL  have  been  spent  upon  the  building.  | London  by  the  Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund. 
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CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Erection  of  Shops  

Kerbing  Works  

Iron  and  Concrete  Fireproof  Floor 

Fainting  and  Whitewashing  

Flushing  Tanks  and  Pipe  8ewer  

Weighbridge  

Faring  

Pipe  Sewer  

Erection  of  Hall,  Ac 

Concrete  Wall  in  Dock,  and  Retaining  Wall... 

Paring  High-street  

Laying  Pipes,  Ac 

Flushing  Syphons,  Ac 

New  College,  Canterbury  


Construction  of  the  Dewsbury  Branch  Railway 
Making  Roads,  Draining,  Ac.,  Erection  of 

Chapel  and  Lodge,  Ac 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

Sewerage  Works,  Henley-on-Thames  .... 

Paring  

Officer's  House,  Cottages,  Ac 

Sewage  Works  

Brick  Sewer  and  8ubway,  Footways,  Ac. 

Oak  Fencing  

Semi-Detached  Villas,  Leamington  

Erection  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wolverhmptn 


By  whom  required. 


Bromley  Local  Board.. 


West  London  Sch.  Dist. 
Beckenham  Local  Board 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
St.  Giles,  Camberwell ... 
do. 

Bognor  Assembly  Room 
Association,  Limited 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
New  Windsor  U.  S.  A. 

Cardilf  Corporation 

Chiswick  Local  Board 
Kent  Wesleyan  Methdst 
School  Association  ... 
Gjqat  Northern  Ry.  Co. 
Burial  Board,  St. 

Margaret's,  Barking... 
Bermondsey  Vestry  ... 
Henley-on-Thmes  U.8.  A. 
Brentford  Local  Board 

Admiralty  

Portsmouth  U.  S.  A.  ... 
Met.  Board  of  Works 
St.  Peter’s  Ch.,  Hornsey 
Lock  A Gilbert 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


E.  Monson,  jun 

Official  

Carter  A Son 

Official  

G.  B Carlton  

A.  A C.  Harston  ... 

Official  

do. 

A.  Smith 

— Do  Pope  

Official  

J.  A.  B.  Williams 
A.  Ramsden  


C.  J.  Dawson 

Official  

I.  Shone 

— Lacey 


Sir  F.  Bramwell  . 


do. 

July  1st 


July  2nd 
July  3rd 

July  4th 
J uly  6th 
July  7th 
do. 

July  10th 
July  15th 
July  16th 
Not  stated 
do. 
do. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  board-room  and  offices,  dispensary 
and  relief  offices,  in  the  Clerkenwell-road,  London,  for  the 
Guardian  of  the  Poor  of  the  Holborn  Union.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  A Son,  architects,  22,  Southampton-buildings, 
London : — „ „ 

Perrv  A Co £18,929  0 0 

Kirk' A Randall  18,320  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 18,300  0 0 

W.J.  Adcock  18,180  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 17,947  0 0 

Wall  Bros 17,889  0 O 

Mark  Gentry  16,490  0 0 


For  whitewashing,  distempering,  cleaning,  Ac.,  at  the 
St.  Olave’s  Union  Infirmary,  Rothorhithe,  for  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor  of  the  St.  Olave's  Union.  Messrs.  H. 
Saxon  Snell  A Son,  architects,  22,  Southampton-buildings, 
London:— 

W.  Bamfcrd 0 0 

Vigor  A Co Jll  0 0 

Sheerman  A Sons 338  0 0 

Dicksee  A Dickseo  303  0 0 

W.  G.  Lilly  234  0 0 


For  proposed  new  building  for  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
on  the  site  of  Nos.  2 and  3,  Bloomsbury-square,  and  23, 
Southampton- street,  Holborn.  Mr.  F.  Pinches,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  U.  P.  Foster  :— 

Lovatt  

Chappell  

Foster  A Dickseo  

Bywaters  

Macoy  

Nightingale 

Kirk  A Randall  

Wall  

Patman  A Fotheringham. 

Colls  

Mowlem  


..£12,118  0 0 
..  11,684  0 0 
..  11,399  0 0 

..  11,274  0 0 
..  11,153  0 0 
..  10,976  0 0 
..  10,920  0 0 
..  10,785  0 0 
..  10,663  0 0 
..  10,560  0 0 
..  10,480  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Crowder's  Music  Hall,  Greenwich.  Mr. 
James  Goo,  Buckle, architect,  10,  Adam-street,  Adclpbi 

Shurmur £2  265  « " 

Steel  Bros 2,195 

G.  W.  Sly  2,100 

nw  * s»“ 

Elkington  L?f5 

Searchfield  A Son 


1,774 


For  market,  Ac.,  Brixham.  Mr.  G.  Soudon  Bridgman, 
architect,  Torquay : — 

J.  Reed,  Plymouth*  £3,500  0 0 

Dart,  Devonport  3,059  0 0 

Spark  A Hay  man,  Brixham 3,047  0 0 

° ss,  Torquay  2,861  n « 


Vanstone  k Murnford,  Torquay  2,776 

Lamacraft  A Hankins,  Dawlisn* 2,770 

Hazlowood,  Brixham  2,770  0 0 

M.  Bridgman,  Paignton 

Drake,  Torquay 

Webber,  Paignton  

Smerdon,  Torquay  

Crocker,  Torquay 

Foaden,  Ashburton 

[Architect’s  estimate,  2,6501.  ] 

• Too  late. 


2,669 
2,655 
2 610 
2,686 
2,523 
2,424 


For  the  erection  of  oak  cleft  fence  at  new  Sanitary 
Hospital,  Bournemouth,  for  the  Bournemouth  Commis- 
sioners. Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  surveyor: — 

Rowland  Bros.,  Bletchley £366  16  0 

Hoare  Bros.  A Walden,  Bournemouth  338  1 6 

Tanner,  Ringwood  289  12  6 

Crook,  Southampton  (accepted) 289  15  0 

Harris-Corbin,  Bournemouth*  232  10  0 

Pickthall,  Bournemouth  (withdrawn) . 214  15  6 
* Informal. 


For  the  erection  of  new  stables,  Ac.,  at  the  " Wingfield,” 
Banstead,  for  Mr.  W.  Johnson.  Mr.  C.  C.  Cummins, 
architect : — 

8.  Evans,  Carshalton £693  0 0 

W.  flazell,  Mitcham  680  0 0 

W.  Taylor,  Banstead 633  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  and  Schools, 
Regent-street,  Swindon.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect  :— 

° Brick  columns  in 

lieu  of  stone. 

Forse,  Bristol  £6,990  0 0 ...  £6,810  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  A Co., 

Gloucester 6,880  0 0 ...  6,690  0 0 

King,  Gloucester 6,695  0 0 ...  6,498  0 0 

W Jones,  Gloucester...  6,400  0 0 ...  6,260  0 0 

Webb,  SwiDdou  6,148  0 0 ...  6,026  0 0 

Phillips,  Swindon  6,054  6 0 ...  5,906  16  0 

Williams,  Swindon 6,000  0 0 ...  5,800  0 0 

Wiltshire,  Swindon 6,936  0 0 ...  6,796  0 0 

Barrett  6,798  10  0*  ...  6,644  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  three  houses  at  Peckham  Rye,  for 
Mr.  Martin : — 


Riches .... 

Robson  

White  A Co 

Pack 

Long 

Kilboum 

Butler 

W.  Martin 

Leeks  

Aldridge  A Jenvcy 

Longdon 

P inage 

Harris  

Avis  A Son 

R."  Martin 

Ash  

Lamproll  

Andrews 

Hill  A Tester 

Austin  A Emery  

Manning 

Godbolt  

Homes,  Frewer,  A Co. 

Saunders 

Watkins 

Holding 

Storey 

Barkett  

Boxall  A Son 

Cox  


. £1,074  0 0 ! 


475  0 0 ! 


For  bnilding  a roadman's  cottage  and  fixing  weigh- 


bridge, for  the  Louth  Corporatioi 
Borough  Surveyor:  — 

Harrison  Bros 

Clark  A Reed  

H.  Vickors 

R.  Mawer  

P.  Allen 

Thompson  A 8ons  (accepted)  .. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Walks, 


For  alterations  at  the  Cambridge  Music  Hall,  Com- 
mercial-street, E.,  for  Mr.  William  Riley.  Mr.  Edward 
Clark,  architect,  432,  West  8trand:— 

F.  Mark  £2,275  0 0 

H.  Banks  2,231  0 0 

C.  Wall  2.213  0 0 

T.  Green  2,203  0 0 

Johnson  A Manners 2,083  0 0 

J.  Anley  (accepted) 1,946  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  farmhouse  and  alterations  to  hind's 
cottage,  Low  Cocken,  co.  Durham,  Mr.  F.  B.  Leighton, 
architect,  Fence  Houses  : — 

Thompson  A Pimshon,  Chester-le- 

Street £620  0 10 

J.  Jopling,  Chester-le-Street  619  1 11 

G.  A J.  Oates,  Penshaw  690  16  4 

R.  Allison,  Sunderlnnd  (too  late)  662  0 0 

T.  Hunter,  Washington,  co.  Durham..  633  1 10 

Atkinson  A Lodge,  Plawsworth* 614  15  0 

[Architect’s  approximate  estimate,  6602.] 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a suspension  foot-bridge  over  the 
river  Thames,  and  a lattice-girder  foot-bridge  over  the  lock 
cut  adjoining,  for  the  Teddington  Local  Board,  Teddiugton. 
Mr.  George  Pooley  and  Mr.  Edward  Thompson,  joint 
engineers,  26,  Charing  Cross  :— 

J.  Tildesley,  73,  Gracechurch-street.  £8,164  0 0 
W.  Hill  A Co.,  26,  Great  George- 

street  7,803  0 0 

T.  Vernon  A Co.,  7,  Westminster- 

chambers 6,633  7 0 

W.  Hickinbotham,  Teddington  6,512  0 0 

A.  D.  Dawnay,  London  Bridge  House  6,606  0 0 

M.  H.  Davies,  Bermondsey 6,100  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  6,970  0 0 

S.  Chafen,  Rotherhithe 4,900  0 0 

B.  Cooke  A Co.,  Phcenix  Wharf, 

Battersea  4,818  0 0 


face-drainage,  and  other  worts  in  Quadrant-road,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey.  Mr.  Walter  Brooke,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E, 
Town  Surveyor : — 

G.  Alldred,  Chiswick £531  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham  490  17  7 

N owell  A Robson,  Kensington 473  0 0 

Mowlem,  Burt,  A Freeman,  West- 
minster   457  1 3 

Marshall,  Brighton  (accepted) 445  0 0 

F.  Sims,  Richmond  (withdrawn) 416  0 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  4912.  10s.] 


For  alterations  to  back  premises,  146,  Salmon’s-lane, 
Limehouse.  Messrs.  T.  A W.  Stone,  architects  :— 

Johnson £267  0 0 

Walker  249  0 0 

Salt 239  0 0 

Peppiatt 170  0 0 

Deacon  167  0 0 

Howlett,  Limehouse  (accepted) 149  10  0 


Accepted  for  rebuilding  shop,  108,  Salmon’s-lane,  Lime- 
house,  for  Messrs.  Charleaworth  A Austin.  Messrs.  T.  A 
W.  Stone,  architects,  2,  Great  Winehester-buildingf 
London  Wall : — 

Howlett,  Limehouse  £245  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  repairs  to  houses,  Nos.  82  and  84,  Rhodeswell-road, 
Limehouse,  and  St.  Leonard’s-avenue,  Bromley,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Berry.  Messrs.  T.  A W.  Stone,  architects 

Peppiatt £140  0 0 

Sait  130  0 O 

Howlett,  Limehouse  98  0 0 

Deacon  95  0 0 

Walker  (accepted) 60  0 0 


For  mission-hall,  6heepcote-lane,  Battersea.  Messrs. 
Searle  A Hayes,  architects,  66,  Ludgate-hill.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

S.  Pocock  £3,021  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,376  0 0 

Candle 2,330  0 0 

S.  Higgs 2.260  0 O 

Thos.  Wontner  Smith  A Son  2,179  0 0 

Holloway  2,050  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  35,  Highbury-place.  Mr. 
J,  D.  Mathews,  architect,  11,  Dowgate-hill,  E.C. : — 

Dove  Bros £595  0 0 

Williams  A Son 613  0 0 

Thos.  Wontner  8mith  A Son  468  0 0 

Spencor  A Co 440  0 0 


For  new  houso  at  8helford,  Cambs.,  for  Mrs.  Hall. 
Messrs.  Arundell  A Tarte,  architects,  London  and  Cam- 
bridge :— 

W.  Bell  A Sons,  Cambridge £1,445  0 0 

W.  Sindall,  Cambridge 1,400  0 0 

J.  Saint  A Sons,  St.  Ives,  Hunts 1,292  13  0 

Johnson  A Manners,  London  1,280  0 0 


For  works  to  the  Church  ef  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook 
(exclusive  of  stained-glass  work  amounting  to  about  1 ,C002. ) . 
Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W. 


K.  Stoner  :- 

Holland  A Hannen  . 
Ashby  A Horner  .... 

Brass  A Son  

Colls  A 8on 

Ramsey  

Downs 


,.  £2,741 
..  2,603 
..  2,551 
,.  2,474 
2,462 
..  2,398 


For  building  two  villa  residences  at  Bedford  for  Mr.  G. 
S.  Plowman.  Messrs.  Usher  A Anthony,  architects  and 
surveyors,  Bedford  :— 


W.  Freshwater,  Bedford  , 

T.  Spencer,  Bedford 

J.  P.  White,  Bedford 

Peters  A Co.,  Potton  

Warton  A Co.  Bedford  ... 

S.  Foster,  Kempston  

G.  Harrison,  Bedford 

J.  Potter,  Bedford  


,.  £1.389 
..  1,380 
..  1,373 
..  1,371 
..  1,369 
..  1,329 
,.  1,311 
..  1,270 


For  the  erection  of  five  cottages  on  the  Bower  Estate, 
Bedford.  Mr.  H.  Young,  architect :— 

Wharton  A Walker £960  0 0 

Corby  A 8ons  953  0 0 

Warwick  A Osborne  941  7 0 

J.  P.  White  768  0 0 

G.  Harrison  762  0 0 

T.  Laughton 749  0 0 

J.  Smiui <37  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  male  and  femal® 
imbecile  wards  at  the  Workhouse,  Chesterfield.  Messrs. 
Rollinson  A Son,  architects,  Chesterfield  :— 

A.  Wright,  Chesterfield £445  0 0 

F.  Glossop,  Chesterfield 415  0 0 

J.  Margerison,  Barlow  398  0 0 

E.  Tinkler,  Clay  Cross  (accepted) 'IQ‘  1 


391  12 


For  fixing  wrought-iron  railing,  Ac.,  on  the  Highgat® 
Archway  (north  side) , for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr. 
T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor  :— 

Brass  A Co.,  Pentonrille-road £925  0 0 

Aspinall  A Son,  Hoxton 660  0 0 

Gullett  A Dyke,  Highgate-road 492  10  0 

Mowlem  A Co.,  Westminster  (accepted)  361  0 0 

Rowe,  Edmonton 325  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas  at 
Green  Sea  Park  Estate,  Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  W. 

l8ZaW.’ W.  Goodo  £670  0 0 

E.  L.  Price  650  0 0 

J.  Borden  630  0 0 

J.  Stone,  Tottenham* 630  0 0 

• Accepted,  with  hot-water  service. 
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For  additions  to  Arlington  House,  Eastern  - road. 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  E.  Borman.  Mr.  M.  E.  Macartney,  B.A., 
architect,  14,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury.  Quantities  by 
Cross'"3— EvanS  & Deacon'  l>  Adelaide-street,  Charing 

£ros.t?r  *Djcksee 0 0 

Maides  * Harper 397  q q 

A.  M.  Deacon  & Co 835  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  buildings  of  the  St.  James’s  Hall 
Company.  Mr.  \\ . Emdeu,  architect,  28,  Southampton- 
etreet,  Strand  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon, 
Adelaide-street,  Charing  Cross 

...  , . Contract  No.  1. 

«.«0  0 0 

McLachlan 2,210  0 0 

£,ckc.uson  1,998  0 0 

!f'rt<tRTnda  1,776  0 0 

Swanson  (accepted) ] 599  7 •» 

*l,^0n°^W^,^0^d9^9e^Fe^3,  and  9urf“«e- water  drains,  &c.,for 
M8hw“j  Company,  Limited,  on  their  estate  at 
« or*— d’  Wandsworth-  Mr-  Henry  B.  Michell,  sur- 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington £2  738  0 0 

v • Jj**™8,  CamberweU 2,696  0 0 

F.  W.  Keeble,  Kegent’s  Park  2,552  0 0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow 2 305  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham 2,300  0 0 

J.  Putey,  Hornsey  2,267  0 0 

J . Jackson,  Leyton  2.199  0 0 

V»'  7i'  ,D8baolr,  Camden  Town 2,184  0 0 

Peill  A 80ns,  Bromley  (accepted)  ...  2^162  0 0 

VI  «d8«oa^inSrd°  a?  rebuildin?  the  Bakers’  Arms  Inn, 

arc  0h“Io■  C"“"' 

Taylor  & Grist  Bierton £750  0 0 

P w «V Wadd®®don  740  10  9 

tx.  H.  Cribson,  Wycombe  749  0 9 

Cr.  Cooper  & Co.,  Aylesbury  (accepted)  707  12  0 

m!!.^rep.“r*w  4 Stosti0n"  at  th8  01d  r»r«0OKe,  Great 

oh“ri-  **«. 

W fireod  Alaiilenh.eail  £597  0 0 

?:“cm,*r.ni,S“m!'’ Z 2 2 

a.  corby,  Mariow Jg  E S 

A.  B.  Walker  (accepted)  441  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  246,  Upper-street 
^sbngton,  for  Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  1 J.  HarS,  archil 

Dove  Bros P071K  n n 

<’oombe  A 8°°  "V..V..V."  2, 680  0 0 

wSSSASK, ::: fjg  0°  » 

* to 1:1$  2 ° 

vc}Ai  r 2.210  12  0 

Ward  A Larnble  (accepted) 2,137  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Rutland  Lodge.  Short- 
architect*:— r"  W'  W'  Charles  J-  8^hem, 

S’  f D9e11  £821  0 0 

0f  ha*inr*  Premises  and  stabling  at 

ciTtfc 3Si,Sr.  - J- * A"“Md- 

W iF.Orodrer  i.**,  o 0 

Accepted,  for  erecting  shop  and  warehouse  at  White- 

Pom'^E.C.  ?!'’”•  W-  4 J-  T-  B'°™.  e. 

F • Bmith £850  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

Accepted  for  reinstating  damage  by  fire  at  271  and  273 
Oiford-street,  t\  . Mr.  W.  Stokes,  architect  :- 

F.  Smith,  54,  Coleman-street,  City  ...  £346  10  0 

^Accepted  for  the  completion  of  three  houses  in  Overhill- 
dmD,VJwlch-  Mr-  J-  Clarkson,  architect 

1.  Watson,  Dulwich  £-025  q 0 

[No  competition.] 
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Wesleyan  Methodist  Schools,  Folkestone.—  Mr.  D.  Baker 
oi  Tontine-street,  Folkestone,  writes “ I find  in  your 
last  week’s  Builder  you  omit  my  name  as  one  nt  the 
tenderers  ; my  tender,  amounting  to  5.964L,  was  the 
lowest,  and  most  unfairly  passed  over  in  favour  of  builders 
residing  in  the  same  town  as  the  architects.  It  is  omitted 
•"  your  list.”  [We  printed  the  list  as  it 


For  erecting  a billiard-room  and  other  additions  at  10, 
Lyndhurst-road,  Hampstead.  Mr.  Alfred  Burr,  architect, 
10,  Queen-square,  W.C. 

wCliWr2a 0 0 

Wells  & Son 370  0 0 

368  0 0 

1.  White 300  0 0 


Be  Tenders  for  Making -up  Mount  View-road.— Mr.  T.  de 
Courcy  Meade,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Hornsey 
Bocal  Board,  writes:- “I  notice  in  last  week’s  Builder 
vour  extract  from  Mr.  Nicholls’s  letter  re  making-up 
Mount  View-road.  I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  prices 
supplied  from  this  office  were  correct,  the  tender  of  Mr. 
W alker  and  not  Mr.  Nicholls  having  been  accepted  by  the 
Board.  Mr.  Walker  subsequently  withdrew  his  tender, 
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Two  Seaside  Resorts. 

EPARATED  by 
some  eighty  miles  of 
sea,  but  nearly  one 
hundred  and  thirty 
apart  by  railway,  lie 
on  our  southern 
coast  old  Torquay 
and  new  - fledged 
Bournemouth. 
When  Bourne- 
mouth was  as  yet  hut  a dream  of  the 
future,  comprising  two  or  three  private 
houses,  a small  tavern  (only  within  the 
last  month  or  two  demolished),  and  a few 
cottages,  Torquay  was  a well-known  and  well- 
frequented  health  resort,  a small  but  long- 
established  port,  and  the  chief  centre  of  life  in 
the  ancient  parish  of  Tor,  whose  simple  and 
venerable  church  and  tower  look  forth  this  day 
from  the  populous  “ God’s  Acre  ” around  them, 
upon  the  two  dozen  or  so  of  conformist  and 
nonconformist  fanes,  which,  in  all  the  various 
forms, — good,  bad,  and  indifferent, — of  modern 
Pointed  architecture,  have  sprung  up  to  assert 
their  predominance  over  the  modest,  solemn, 
old-world,  grey  stone  church.  What  a tale  is 
told  of  time  and  change,  of  life  and  death,  of 
long  quiet  past,  and  busy,  fussy  present,  by 
this  contrast  between  the  old  parish  church 
and  its  modern  compeers,  and  how  much  of  a 
people’s  history  might  be  written  with  such  a 
contrast  for  a text.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
theme  proposed  in  “ this  present  writing,”  the 
aim  of  which  is  rather  a comparison  between 
the  two  modern  towns  whose  names  are 
coupled  above, — a comparison  often  essayed  in 
one  shape  or  another  by  visitors  to  both. 

One  of  the  most  striking  points  of  contrast 
between  Torquay  and  Bournemouth  is  in  the 
form  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  built ; 
Torquay,  rising  in  almost  amphitheatrical 
shape  from  the  coast  level,  tier  above  tier,  and 
terrace  above  terrace,  to  between  300  ft.  and 
400  ft.  of  elevation  ; Bournemouth,  with  a 
sand-cliff  of  some  100  ft.  in  height,  ranging  its 
houses  parallel  to  its  front,  with  the  land  sloping 
slightly  inland  to  the  heathery  moorland  which 
hacks  it  to  the  north  ; save  where  the  little 
stream  which,  draining  some  five  square  miles 
of  country,  and  giving  its  name  to  the  place, 
has  formed  a narrow  valley,  through  which  it 
travels,  with  no  very  brisk  pace,  to  the  sea. 
Here,  as  regards  the  picturesque, — one  great 
element  in  sea-side  attraction, — arises  at  once 
a marked  point  of  difference,  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  weighed  greatly  in  favour  of  Torquay  ; 
for  not  only  does  the  form  it  takes  afford  much 
the  more  striking  picture  of  the  two,  but  it 
gives  scope  for  much  more  extended  enjoyment 
of  the  sea  view  ; the  dwellings  even  far  inland 
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looking  over  their  neighbours  beneath  them, 
and  all  in  their  degree  looking  out  on  the 
expanse  of  water,  and  catching  the  refreshing 
breath  of  the  sea-breeze,  as  it  flows  inland. 
The  geological  character  of  the  two  sites  is  no 
less  dissimilar  than  their  visible  form  ; the 
hard,  marbly  limestone  of  the  Devonshire  bay 
forming  hold  rugged  points  and  picturesque 
detached  sea-girt  rocks  ; while  the  sand  and 
shingle-drift  of  Hampshire,  rapidly  worn  by 
water  from  both  above  and  below,  form  clear, 
well-defined  sweeps  of  steep,  warm-tinted  cliff, 
broken  at  intervals  by  wooded  chines,  and 
varied  here  and  there  near  the  sea  level  by  the 
cool  grey  of  underlying  beds  of  “ Dorset  clay.” 
Both  these  characters  of  coast  are  eminently 
picturesque,  and  if  in  boldness  and  force  the 
Tor  Bay  sea  face  be  given  the  palm,  aided  as 
its  effect  is  by  the  full  rich  foliage  of  shrubs 
and  underwood,  nothing  can  well  exceed  in 
beauty  of  colour  the  rain-swept  scarps  and 
hollows  of  the  Bournemouth  cliffs,  the  whole 
extent  of  which  from  Hengistbury  Head  to 
Poole  Harbour,  forming  the  main  sweep  of 
Poole  Bay,  are  at  once  in  view  from  the  beach 
or  from  the  cliff  walks  ; and  in  the  flying 
lights  of  a sunny  breezy  day  afford  a varying 
dioramic  picture  of  great  loveliness  and  interest. 
Facing  so  fully  south,  Bournemouth  at  mid- 
day suffers  the  full  glare  of  reflection  from  the 
sea  ; but  this  very  circumstance  of  aspect, 
adverse  at  noon,  renders  the  moonlight  effects 
to  be  seen  there  among  the  most  striking  which 
the  English  coast  affords. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  whether  the  more 
compact  dimensions  of  Tor  Bay,  not  quite 
four  miles  and  a half  across  from  Hope’s  Nose 
to  Berry  Head,  or  the  nine  miles  span  of  Poole 
Bay  be  preferable  from  a painter’s  point  of 
view.  The  moderate  elevation  of  Berry  Head, 
however,  gains  importance  from  its  nearness 
as  seen  from  Torquay  ; but  the  height  and  fine 
forms  of  the  Purbeck  Downs,  seen  in  a like 
but  more  distant  relation  to  Bournemouth,  have 
a dignity  which  the  corresponding  view  of  Tor 
Bay  lacks. 

The  view  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  opposite 
direction  gives  also  a great  charm  to  the 
Bournemouth  sea  view,  which,  however,  has 
little,  if  any,  nautical  interest,  as,  although 
looking  out  southward  on  the  full  track  of 
shipping  up  and  down  Channel,  vessels,  for 
the  most  part,  keep  so  far  out  as  to  add 
nothing  of  life  to  the  view ; the  coasters  and 
steamers  from  Southampton  by  the  Solent 
scarcely  breaking  to  the  eye  the  monotonous 
line  of  horizon  at  ten  or  twelve  miles’  distance ; 
and  the  great  area  of  sea  overlooked  from  the 
cliffs,  a surface  of  fully  130  square  miles,  is 
often  for  days  undotted  by  a speck. 

Taking  Torquay  on  somewhat  similar  points  ; 
from  its  upper  parts  on  the  east,  the  fine  out- 
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line  of  Dartmoor,  with  its  peaks  and  tors, 
forms  a striking  background  to  the  west,  while 
its  possession  of  a harbour  and  a coasting 
trade  ensures  some  movement  on  its  tides. 
Yachts  frequent  it  too  in  the  summer,  and 
with  the  fine  fishing  smacks  of  Brixham  across 
the  Bay  sailing  in  fleets  of  scores  at  a time, 
give  the  scene  that  life  and  stir  which  we 
English  islanders  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  our  salt-water  surroundings. 

To  step  ashore  again.  The  pine  trees  of 
Bournemouth,  the  result  of  liberal  planting 
some  seventy  years  ago,  have  become  almost 
proverbial,  and  evergreens  and  rhododendrons 
luxuriate  there  to  the  full ; while  not  the  less  the 
almost  tropical  vigour  of  vegetation  at  Torquay 
clothes  it  with  a richness  of  greenery  which 
leaves  little  advantage  to  the  Hampshire 
firs. 

Not  to  dwell  tediously  on  the  natural  features 
of  the  Hants  and  Devon  health  resorts,  it 
may  be  noted  that  Bournemouth  has  the 
advantage  in  range  of  sands,  and  Torquay  in 
picturesque  seaside  paths,  while  the  depth  and 
clearness  of  the  water  in  Torbay  make  the 
effects  of  sea-colour  finer  than  at  Bourne- 
mouth ; and  a run  of  sea,  too,  gets  up  in  a gale, 
which  the  shoal  and  sheltered  water  of  Poole 
Bay  cannot  emulate,  the  rise  of  the  highest 
waves  at  Bournemouth  reaching  but  10  ft.  or 
so  from  hollow  to  crest ; and  residents  there 
familiar  with  the  English  lakes  assert  that 
Windermere  in  a strong  gale  can  show  a much 
heavier  “sea”  than  ever  rises  in  this  quiet 
centre  of  Poole  Bay.  Before  passing  to  some 
notice  of  the  artificial  characteristics  of  these 
towns,  one  word  as  to  climate.  The  difference 
in  this  respect  is  remarkable,  although  both 
places  are  recommended  for  those  suffering 
from  pulmonary  disorders,  it  maybe  presumed, 
by  a non-medical  critic,  of  different  characters. 
Torquay  is  warm,  moist,  and  relaxing ; Bourne- 
mouth dry,  sunny,  and  comparatively  bracing. 
The  Torquay  climate,  affording  comfort  to 
those  who,  confined  during  the  winter  months 
almost  entirely  within  doors,  cannot  bear  the 
stress  of  a low  temperature,  has  not  a beneficial 
effect  on  strangers  who  are  under  no  such 
restraint,  London  physicians  finding  obstinat 
bronchial  cases  for  summer  treatment  among 
those  who,  in  health,  have  accompanied,  for 
a winter’s  sojourn  at  Torquay,  consumptive 
friends  for  whom  its  mild  temperature  was 
prescribed.  Dryness  is  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  Bournemouth  climate.  Though 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  moderate,  the 
winters  there  can,  it  is  said,  be  cold  enough  to 
brace  the  nerves  of  any  southern  county  native, 
and  the  summers  are  not  too  hot  for  agreeable 
exercise.  If  sunshine  is  to  be  had  on  the 
south  coast  it  generally  finds  its  way  thither. 
As  to  the  artificial  features  of  the  two,  it  must 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  Torquay  has  grown 
and  Bournemouth  is  growing,  and  that,  too, 
under  conditions  of  travel  and  of  society  which 
did  not  fully  prevail  while  the  Devonshire  town 
was  making  its  chief  advances.  Foremost 
among  artificial  advantages  must  be  named, 
unquestionably,  the  charming  public  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Bournemouth,  unique  probably 
among  English  watering-places.  The  valley 
of  the  Bourne,  happily  offering  itself  for  this 
purpose,  was  early  and  wisely  appropriated, 
and  laid  out,  length  by  length,  in  successive 
years,  until  there  is  now  something  like  a mile 
of  nearly  continuous  walks,  grass-plats,  and 
ornamental  shrubbery,  reaching  directly  inward 
from  the  outlet  of  the  Bourne  at  the  pier. 
These,  with  the  walks  along  the  pine-sheltered 
roads,  may  be  held  to  compensate,  in  great 
measure  for  the  want  of  any  variety  of  country 
walks  near  at  hand,  in  which,  as  before  said, 
Torquay  excels,  the  cliff  walks  and  drives  at 
Bournemouth  scarcely  giving  the  variety  which 
visitors  desire. 

The  natural  difference  of  site,  first  noticed, 
produces,  of  course,  an  artificial  difference  of  a 
very  material  kind  in  the  entirely  dissimilar 
character  of  the  suburban  roads  and  of  the 
measure  of  interest  they  afford.  At  and  about 
Torquay  the  reach  and  variety  of  view  from 
the  roads  on  the  higher  ground  contrast 
greatly  and  favourably  with  the  generally 
confined  style  of  the  landscape  which  can  be 
enjoyed  on  the  roads  about  Bournemouth.  A 
railway  journey  of  a few  miles  will,  it  is  true, 
give  those  who  are  active  pedestrians  good 
starting  points  for  long  walks  on  the  Dorset 
Downs°and  Hampshire  New  (?)  Forest,  but  the 
roads  laid  out  for  drives  and  home  walks 
rather  give  the  limits  for  comparison  in  a 
notice  like  the  present,  and  the  architectural 
character  of  the  two  towns  may  now  come 
under  review.  The  elements  for  architectural 
effect  exist,  of  course,  much  more  largely  in 
Torquay,  with  its  terraced  formation,  than 
on  the  plateau  which  forms  the  general 
site  of  Bournemouth  ; and  an  appear- 
ance of  more  unity  of  purpose  in  the 
general  planning  and  laying-out  of  building 
sites  also  marks  the  Devonshire  town,  and 
helps  its  natural  features.  A much  more 
divided  ownership  in  the  Bournemouth  land 
would  seem  to  be  one  cause  of  this  difference, 
and,  possibly,  a local  control  less  wisely  or 
authoritatively  exercised  over  the  laying- out  of 
different  centres  of  building  ; at  all  events,  the 
impression  of  each  planner  doing  what  is  good 
in  his  own  sight  exists  much  more  strongly  at 
Bournemouth  than  at  Torquay.  It  is  curious 
to  note,  as  can  as  yet  still  be  noted  at  Bourne- 
mouth, the  common  course  of  growth  in  such 
places  of  resort ; the  laying-out,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  principal  roads  and  drives 
near  the  sea  front,  under  the  direction  of 
some  practised  authority  in  such  matters  ; 
the  building  on  the  lines  of  these,  of  modest 
two-story  villas,  comfortable-looking  and  un- 
ambitious ; the  gradually-added  growth  of 
larger  and  more  important  houses  on  the  best 
sites,  marked  generally  by  the  attention  to 
arrangement  and  quiet  style  which  belong  to 
the  English  gentleman’s  house  ; and  coeval 
with  these  one  or  two  moderate-sized  and  un- 
pretentious hotels.  The  first  portion  of  a 
church  will  accompany  these,  and  some  very 
moderate  speculations  in  the  way  of  shop- 
building. Not  long,  however,  does  this  sober 
process  prevail.  Enter  the  “ speculative 
builder,”  and  behold  a new  scene ! The 
careful  adaptation  of  building  to  site  dis- 
appears ; modesty  of  style  and  care  of  arrange- 
ment vanish,  and  a prevailing  air  of  fuss  and 
worry,  of  obtrusiveness  and  vulgar  “look-at- 
me-ism  ” take  their  place  ; and  flaring  notice- 
boards  announce  that  Messrs.  So-and-so, 
“ architects  and  builders,”  have  these  very 
eligible  villa  residences  at  their  disposal. 
Torquay  does  not  at  the  present  time  exhibit 
these  symptoms  of  building  fever  in  at  all  the 
same  measure  as  its  Hampshire  rival.  It  has, 
as  said  above,  “ grown,”  though  not  probably 
to  full  stature  ; Bournemouth  is  most  em- 
phatically “ growing and  where  it  will  stop 
seems  hard  to  guess,  a strange  notion  having 
lately  seemed  to  seize  on  its  traders  that  it  can 
be  made  a great  town  quite  apart  from  its 


health  character  (its  only  real  plea  for  being), 
and  really,  as  it  seems,  consequent  on  no  exist- 
ing cause  ! Buildings  of  pretentious,  if  not  of 
-very  attractive,  design,  are  carried  up  to  five 
stories  in  height  where  three  sufficed  before  ; 
building  sites  fetch  fabulous  prices,  and 
“ premiums  ” over  and  above  these  prices  are 
paid  to  some  one  or  other,  but  not,  it  may  be 
presumed,  reaching  the  land-owners’  purses. 

The  architectural  visitor  to  places  in  this 
course  of  growth  can  learn  almost  all  he  may 
wish  to  know  on  local  building  practice  and 
prospects  by  looking  round  the  nearly  com- 
pleted “villas,”  “residences,”  and  “mansions,” 
on  the  look-out  for  buyers.  He  will  not  pro- 
bably long  have  paced  about  a “ villa  ” plot, 
and  gazed  in  wonder,  perhaps,  at  the  parti- 
coloured brickwork  and  multi-styled  features 
and  decorations  displayed,  ere  he  will  be 
accosted  by  an  unmistakable  “builder  on 
speculation,”  with  the  inquiry  whether  he  were 
on  the  look  out  for  a house  ? This  opens  the 
way  for  general  talk  on  the  building  subject 
at  large,  and  the  visitor  will  learn  generally 
how  very  little,  as  a rule,  architecture 
or  architects  have  to  do  with  the  strange 
productions  with  which  they  are  credited. 
“Do  you  design  your  own  houses?”  “Well 
— no,  Mr.  Dash”  (a  local  architect  whose 
name  you  know)  “designed  these  for  me.” 
“ Indeed  ! Did  he  design  that  porch,  and  the 
oriel  over  it  ?”  (!)  “Well,  no.  When  I say 
he  designed  them  for  me, — that  is,  partly,  you 
know, — there  wasn’t  no  porch  nor  hang-out 
window  in  his  design ; but  Smith,  him  as 
owns  them  next  villies,  has  been  getting  of 
these  things  out  on  his,  and  buyers  has  got  to 
asking  for  them,  so  I gets  them  out  on  mine  ; 
an  improvement,  don’t  you  think  ? ” If  you 
go  further,  and  learn  what  is  paid  in  the  way 
of  fees  for  the  design,  “ partly,  you  know,”  of 
these  productions,  you  will  conclude,  most 
likely,  that  an  architect  could  afford  to  bestow 
little  thought  or  study  on  such  work,  and  that 
the  less  he  has  to  do  with  it  the  better,  as  the 
builder-proprietor  is  pretty  sure  to  burlesque, 
by  “ additions  and  alterations  ” after  his  own 
heart,  whatever  of  style  or  character  may 
have  been  aimed  at  in  the  architect’s  work. 
There  may  be  two  sides  to  this  question, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  speculative 
builder  be  left  to  his  own  devices,  what  horrors 
would  result ! But  in  the  interests  of  art  (if 
the  phrase  be  not  obsolete),  were  it  not  better 
that  its  name,  even  “ partly,  you  know,”  were 
kept  separate  from  what  in  its  tolerably  cer- 
tain final  shape  can  only  couple  it  with  vul- 
garity, often  with  absurdity  and  gross  mal- 
construction.  This  is  a digression  not  specially 
bearing  perhaps  on  either  Torquay  or  Bourne- 
mouth, but  capable  of  some  application  to 
most  of  our  salt- watering  places,  from  Scar- 
borough to  Penzance  or  Tenby.  One  very 
general  complaint  is  made  of  the  want  of 
medium-sized  houses  at  moderate  rentals  ; a 
gap  generally  being  found  between  the  preten- 
tious high-rented,  albeit  probably  very  badly 
arranged,  “ villa,”  and  the  small,  poky,  incon- 
venient “cottage,”  with  no  accommodation 
beyond  what  would  suffice  for  a retired  shop- 
keeper or  small  tradesman  : this  applies  to 
both  Torquay  and  Bournemouth,  more  em- 
phatically perhaps  to  the  latter.  The  placing 
of  the  dwellings  on  their  plots  of  land,  and 
the  management  of  the  approaches  from  the 
road  being,  at  Torquay,  from  its  steep  style  of 
site,  much  more  of  a problem  than  at  generally 
level  Bournemouth,  has  led  to  much  more 
apparent  skill  and  thought,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  architectural  advice,  in  its  reality, 
has  been  more  usually  sought  at  Torquay  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of 
design  in  the  majority  of  the  houses  conveys 
a like  impression  in  comparison  with  the 
Hampshire  town  ; but  the  fact  that  the  latter 
is  in  a brick  district,  and  has  the  questionable 
advantage  of  easy  use  of  varieties  of  coloured 
material  may  have  something  to  do  with  this. 

While  Torquay  has  its  harbours, — the  new 
and  the  old, — Bournemouth  has  its  pier,  an 
iron-and-wood  structure  of  some  merit  con- 
structively, but  most  wonderfully  Cockney  in 
its  approaches  and  embellishments.  The  fact 
that  it  was,  as  may  be  remembered,  opened  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  day  some  years  since, 


may  make  this  character  rather  appropriate, 
but  the  thought  will  occur  of  what  will  happen 
to  these  gimcrack  appendages  if  some  day  a 
storm-driven  sinking  vessel  has  to  be  hauled 
up  by  all  the  force  which  can  be  mustered, 
and  a stout  hawser,  manned  by  a score  or  two 
of  boatmen  and  fishermen,  should  sweep  along 
the  balustrading ! The  materials  for  concrete 
so  abound  on  the  spot  (and  have  been  well 
applied  in  the  substructure  of  the  pier 
approaches),  that  another  thought  occurs  to  a 
visitor;  why  should  not  a small  harbour  of 
concrete  block  masonry  have  been  formed, 
large  enough  to  hold  a dozen  yachts  or  so, 
and  its  bottom  flushed  by  the  dammed  up 
waters  of  the  Bourne?  The  water  is  shoal, 
but  its  depth  at  the  pier-head  would  have 
sufficed  if  carried  shoreward,  and  the  means 
of  scour  suggested  would  apparently  suffice 
too.  No  yachting  men  or  their  families  will 
frequent  Bournemouth,  as  there  is  no  near 
shelter  and  no  good  anchorage ; a yacht  may 
occasionally  drop  her  anchor  for  a tide  or  se 
off  the  pier,  but  the  least  show  of  foul 
weather  sends  her  off  post  haste  to  Poole 
or  Lymington ; and  here,  of  course,  Torquay 
claims  an  advantage.  Both  towns  carry  their 
sewage  into  the  sea;  Torquay  by  a costly 
tunnel  having  its  outlet  at  Hope’s  Nose ; 
Bournemouth  by  three  iron  pipe  discharges, 
one  central  at  the  pier,  and  other  two  at  some 
mile  or  more  eastward  and  westward.  Is  there 
never  to  be  found  a remedy  for  this  surely 
false  and  injurious  system?  Is  it  at  all 
possible,  tides  and  currents  notwithstanding, 
that  the  sea-water  can  escape  pollution,  and 
its  use  for  bathing  not  be  seriously  damaged  ? 
And  is  it  not  a reproach  to  the  economic 
chemistry  of  our  day  that  such  a waste  of 
fertilising  material  should  take  place?  The 
subject  in  its  bearing  on  our  present  topic  is 
an  unsavoury  one,  but  not  perhaps  the  less 
suggestive. 

In  both  Torquay  and  Bournemouth  much 
of  what  architectural  character  exists  is  derived 
from  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  each  ; and 
the  principal  building  of  this  class  in  each  is 
the  work  of  the  same  architect,  the  late  Mr. 
Street,  R.A.  St.  John’s  Church,  at  Torquay, 
and  St.  Peter’s,  at  Bournemouth,  are  both 
characteristic  designs  of  their  very  able  author, 
and  both  perhaps  may  be  considered  to  illus- 
trate his  superiority  in  internal  as  compared 
with  external  design.  Neither  the  tower  of  St. 
John’s,  Torquay,  now  just  completed,  nor  the 
spire  of  St.  Peter’s,  Bournemouth,  added  some 
four  years  ago,  is  a very  successful  work,  but 
the  interior  effect  of  both  churches  is  striking  ; 
that  of  the  Bournemouth  church,  probably,  the 
better.  There  is  more  of  variety  (as  well  as  of 
number)  in  the  Torquay  churches,  and  more 
names  of  well-known  architects,  Mr.  Salvin  and 
others,  attach  to  them.  Mr.  Street  was  the 
established  adviser  in  such  matters  of  the  well- 
known  church-building  vicar  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Bournemouth,  the  late  Rev.  A.  Morden 
Bennett,  and  the  parish  church  and  several  in 
outlying  districts  were  of  his  design  ; a part  of 
an  earlier  single-span  St.  Peter’s,  however, 
being  retained  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  present 
church.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  who,  in  this  field 
of  architecture  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  Mr. 
Street’s  pupils,  was  the  author  of  two  other 
churches  at  Bournemouth,  one,  St.  Michael’s, 
being,  in  a modified  form,  for  the  present  com- 
pleted, and  St.  Swithin’s,  as  yet  a chancel  only. 
An  elaborate  church,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  is  in  course  of  building  as  a 
memorial  to  the  clergyman  just  named,  the 
nave  being  nearly  completed  ; it  is  groined  in 
stone  throughout,  and  presents  features  more 
usually  associated  with  larger  buildings, — a 
triforium  passage,  for  instance, — and  is  in  other 
respects  very  characteristic  of  its  authors 
style.  Another  incomplete  church  is  St. 
Clement’s,  of  Mr.  Sedding’s  design  ; and  a 
Lombard  building,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
Carlisle,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  presents,  in  its 
plain  red  brick  exterior,  a marked  contrast  to 
its  more  ambitious  neighbours  of  stone,  its 
scale  being,  however,  as  large  as  any.  No  one 
can  visit  Bournemouth  and  converse  with 
residents  there  on  the  growth  and  history  of 
the  town  without  discovering  how  much  of 
ecclesiastical  influence  entered  into  both,  and 
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how  largely  Mr.  Bennett  contributed  to  make 
its  fortunes.  A High  Churchman,  zealous, 
and  liberal  in  promoting  his  views,  he 
would  seem  to  have  aimed  at  forming  a com- 
munity of  like  views  exclusively  ; but  doctors 
would  not  so  limit  their  recommendations,  nor 
would  the  climate  assume  exclusiveness,  and 
thus  a separate  interest  grew  up  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  Holy  Trinity  church 
and  parish.  A rather  remarkable  design,  in 
Belgian  Gothic,  is  the  Homan  Catholic  church 
by  Mr.  H.  Clutton,  with  the  comfortable  clergy- 
house  annexed  to  it,  where  the  priests,  under 
Jesuit  direction,  preside  over  a congregation 
consisting  partly  of  those  born  in  their 
communion,  but  largely  recruited,  it  is 
locally  stated,  from  among  the  surrounding 
‘‘Anglican”  congregations,  well  prepared,  by 
ritualistic  training,  for  migration  to  the  Marian 
church. 

An  immense  establishment  (for  such  a town) 
is  nearing  completion  under  the  title  of  the 
Mount  Dore,”  for  hydropathic  purposes,  the 
intention  being  to  localise  the  various  mineral 
waters  of  the  Continent.  The  speculation 
seems  bold,  and  may  prove  successful,  but  an 
outsider  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  a little 
scepticism  on  the  point.  The  varying  popu- 
larity of  health  resorts,  well  evidenced,  for 
instance,  by  Bath  (and  even  by  Torquay 
itself),  should  read  a lesson  to  those  whose 
material  interests  are  wrapped  up  in  them, 
as  to  the  caution  which  should  guide  them  in 
laying  out  building  land  and  in  interfering 
with  their  natural  features.  In  the  latter 
respect  Torquay  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
well  guided ; but  the  destruction  of  the  pine 
woods,  where  not  specially  protected,  about 
Bournemouth  does  not  afford  a similar  assur- 
ance ; and  in  both  places  ideas  may  grow  up 
of  unlimited  demand  for  house  accommoda- 
tion which  may  not  unlikely  lead  to  ultimate 
grievous  disappointment  and  loss. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  A STATUE  BY 
POLYCLEITOS. 

E do  not  pretend  to  know  why  Herr 
Anton  Springer  has  been  holding 
high  festival  on  May  4th;  we  can 
only  conjecture  that,  like  Prof. 
Curtius,  he  has  had  an  archmological  birthday 
f6te.  What  concerns  us  is  that,  in  true  German 
fashion,  each  of  his  friends  has  written  a learned 
tract  to  do  him  honour,  and  that  to  the  volume 
thus  collected  Dr.  Benndorf  has  contributed 
an  essay*  so  original  and  so  brilliant  that 
Dr.  Springer’s  birthday  book  (if  birthday  book 
it  be)  becomes  at  once  for  archmologists 
*l  epoch-machende.” 

Literature  dealing  with  the  dark  places  of 
Pliny’s  art-criticism  already  abounds,  but,  as 
Dr.  Benndorf  remarks,  it  is  not  usually  of  a 
character  greatly  to  encourage  further  enter- 
prise. Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  archae- 
ological discovery,  a statue,  a coin,  an  inscrip- 
tion throws  to  the  seeing  eye  unexpected  light, 
and  what  was  before  of  hopeless  obscurity 
is  instantly  obvious.  J ust  such  a self-com- 
mending interpretation  we  believe  Dr.  Benndorf 
to  have  given  of  a passage  hitherto  torn  and 
vexed  by  interpreters,  given  too  in  a fashion 
that  throws  light  on  literature  as  well  as  art. 

In  the  locus  classicus  on  the  works  and  style 
of  Polycleitos  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 
“ Fecit  [Polycleitos]  ....  nudum  talo  inces- 
sentem,  duosque  pueros  item  nudos  tails 
ludentes ” (Pliny,  N.  H.,  xxxiv.,  55).  Talus 
bears,  of  course,  two  meanings : either  it 
is  the  ball-like  bone  of  the  ankle-joint 
anatomically,  or  it  is  the  same  bone  used 
as  a die  to  play  with.  Now  in  first 
reading  the  words,  it  would  strike  every 
one  that,  whatever  talus  means  in  the  one 
passage,  it  must, — considering  the  close  and 
seemingly  intentional  juxtaposition, — mean 
the  same  in  the  other  ; otherwise  Pliny  has 
given  us  a dull  and  awkward  pun.  “ Pueros 
talis  ludentes  ” can  mean  nothing  but  boys 
playing  with  knuckle  - bones  ( astragaloi ). 


• O.  Benndorf,  “ Ueber  ein  Werk  dea  alteren  Poly- 
klet ; Separatabdriick  aus  : Gesammelte  Studien  ziir 
Kunatgeschichte,  eine  Festgabe  zum  4 Mai,  1885,  fur 
Anton  Springer.” 


Groups  of  boys  so  playing  are  a perfectly 
familiar  artistic  type,  and  we  can  easily  believe 
that  Polycleitos  made  such  a group.  But 
when  we  come  to  “nudum  talo  incessentem,” 
if  we  keep  “talus  ” to  mean  the  die  ( astragalos ), 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  passage  ? Can  we 
conceive  that  Polycleitos  made  the  statue  of  a 
youth  “ treading  on  a die,”  or  was  it  a youth 
attacking  some  one  with  a die  in  his  hand  ? 
Archaeologists  up  to  Benndorf’s  time  have 
decided  that  the  attitude  of  treading  on  a die, 
which  from  the  literary  point  of  view  would 
give  the  natural  meaning  to  Pliny’s  words,  is 
irom  the  artistic  point  of  view  a posture  too 
unnatural  to  be  maintained  as  the  motive  for  a 
statue ; the  other  alternative,  “attacking  with  a 
die,”  is  a motive  worthy  of  a mere  boy,  but  im- 
possible for  a serious  athlete : it  would  turn  the 
statue  into  a mere  bit  of  genre.  Driven  thus 
to  bay,  archaeologists  have  tried  emendation. 
“ Telo  incessentem  ” would  give  fair  sense, 
but  then  it  spoils  the  correspondence  evidently 
intended  between  the  two  clauses.  “ Talon 
incessentem  ” gives  sense,  and  turns  the 
statue  into  a mythological  piece  representing 
Talos,  the  mythological,  iron  watchman  of 
Crete  ; but  this  emendation  again  abolishes  the 
necessary  correspondence.  Finally,  archeo- 
logists, by  an  almost  unanimous  consensus, 
decided  to  give  up  the  “ die  ” interpretation 
and  credit  Pliny  with  a stupid  pun.  “Talo 
incessentem  ” was  to  mean  in  some  way  attack- 
ing by  means  of  the  heel  bone.  Gesner 
(“  Chrestomathia  Pliniana,”  p.  920.  9)  was  the 
first  to  begin  this  line  of  interpretation, — he 
suggested  “ talo  incessentem,”  kicking  one  foot 
against  the  other.  This  was  not  felt  to  be 
satisfactory  either  to  art  or  language  ; and 
Ottfried  Miiller  (“  Handbuch  der  Archaologie,” 
s.  120,  3)  went  further,  and  fared  much  better. 
He  ingeniously  suggests  that  “talo  incessentem” 
is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  curo-KTtpv'iZ,tiv, 
which  may  roughly  be  rendered,  “ to  do  the  heel 
trick.”  Polycleitos  then,  according  to  Pliny 
as  interpreted  by  Ottfried  Muller,  made  a 
statue  of  a naked  youth  doing  the  heel  trick. 
Now,  it  will  at  once  occur  that  if  this  was  the 
motive  of  the  statue  the  youth  must  have  been 
“ doing  the  heel  trick  ” with  nobody  to  do  it 
on,  as  Polycleitos  made  a single  statue,  not  a 
group.  This,  however,  is  not  a fatal  objection, 
as  representations  of  preliminary  practice,  i.e., 
the  mock  or  shadow  fight  ((ncta/iax'ia),  were  far 
from  uncommon.  Hence  this  interpretation 
has  met  with  wide  and  almost  universal  accept- 
ance. Urlichs  (“Chrestomathia  Pliniana,” 
p.  318)  considers  that  this  motive  of  the  heel 
trick  is  an  added  instance  of  the  “ ponde ration  ” 
peculiar  to  the  statue  of  Polycleitos,  i.e.,  the 
fashion  considered  to  be  so  characteristic 
of  making  his  statues  stand  on  one  leg 
(uno  crure  ut  insisterent),  Prof.  Brunn 
(“Geschichte  der  Gr.  Kiinstler,”  i.,  p.  216)  says 
decidedly  that  in  the  statue  of  the  “ talo  in- 
cessentem” we  have  not  a dice-player,  but  a 
“ wrestler  whose  peculiar  skill  consists  in  his 
use  of  the  heel.”  Dr.  Overbeck  (“  Geschichte 
derGriech.  Plastik,”i.,  397)  takes  up  the  same 
tale.  Mr.  Perry  more  suo  repeats  the  second- 
hand verdict  “talo  incessentem,”  showing  his  art 
in  the  use  of  his  heels  (“  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculpture,”  p.  354).  Mrs.  Mitchell,  in  like 
manner  (“History  of  Ancient  Art,”  p.  385), 

“ talo  incessens,”  striking  with  his  heel ; only 
Mr.  Murray,  with  fine  caution,  declines  to 
translate  the  untranslateable,  and  writes  “ talo 
incessentem,”  “whatever  that  may  here  mean.” 

We  think  if  such  caution  were  a little  more 
exercised  it  would  promote  sound  progress  ; a 
blank,  frankly  acknowledged,  stimulates  in- 
quiry, but  a half  explanation,  even  when  known 
to  be  inadequate,  soon  becomes  stereotyped 
and  traditional,  and  lulls  the  archaeological 
conscience ; it  is  also  apt  to  pervert  the 
instinct  of  beginners. 

Happily,  however,  there  are  men  whose 
minds  do  not  gladly  suffer  a half  explanation, 
who  will  not  strain  language  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  archaeology,  but  who  know  that 
these  two  are  never  really  at  issue,  and  who  in 
cases  of  seeming  conflict  wait  for  the  further 
light  that  brings  evident  reconciliation.  Dr. 
Benndorf  felt  that  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  “ talo  incessentem  ” by  “ doing  the  heel 
trick”  sinned  first  against  language  by  not 


providing  the  required  correspondence  in  mean- 
ing between  “ talo  ” and  “ talis  ” ; secondly 
somewhat  against  art  by  providing  for  a statue 
by  Polycleitos  a motive  difficult,  transitional, 
and  unrestful, — a motive,  in  fact,  which  we 
should  much  more  readily  associate  with  the 
name  of  Myron  than  of  Polycleitos.  Last  and 
chief,  he  maintains  that  Pliny  could  not  be  trans- 
lating airoTTTtpvituv,  because  dTrovripin^tiv 
means  something  wholly  different.  This  takes 
him  to  anatomy.  The  heel  part  of  the  feet  has 
three  bones,  each  with  their  clear  and  well- 
defined  names  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  ; the 
ankle  bone  (to.  o<f>vpa , malleoli),  the  ball  of  the 
heel  (aoTpciyaXog,  talus),  the  heel  bone  (7mpia, 
calx).  Dr.  Benndorf  does  not  deny  that  in 
common  parlance  a certain  laxity  would  not 
naturally  beset  this  terminology,  but  he  main- 
tains, and  we  think  justly,  that  in  translating 
a Greek  term  which  described  a perfectly  well- 
known  pakestric  schema  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  Pliny  should  not  use  the  natural 
and  correct  equivalent  diroTrTipvL^tiv,  calcc 
incessere. 

But  Dr.  Benndorf  goes  on  to  say,  “Was 
Pliny  translating  anoTTrcpyi^Hv  at  all  ?”  What 
actually  is  this  palagstric  schema  l Here  we 
must  be  content  to  state  Dr.  Benndorf’s  con- 
clusion without  going  in  detail  through  his 
arguments.  The  locus  classicus,  on  this  wrest- 
ling schema,  as  in  the  “ Heroikos  ” of  Philo- 
stratos,  p.  678  ; ii.,  p.  146.  4,  from  this  and 
other  passages  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
schema  takes  place  when  the  wrestler  who 
employs  it  is  on  his  back,  making  a feint  of 
defeat  (o  XaPai  ictiptvog  rpoirog  or  virnaopog). 
It  is  the  schema  which  lends  Pindar  a fine 
metaphor  (Isth.,  iii.,  65),  the  schema  in  which 
the  man  is  in  sleight  as  a fox  (pijjriV  6‘  aXwirijZ), 

“ that  spreadeth  out  her  feet,  and  preventeth 
the  swoop  of  the  eagle.”  The  modern  fox  is 
no  less  crafty.  Dr.  Benndorf  cites  Reinecke 
Fuchs,  xii.,  169,  where  there  is  a long  account 
of  how  the  fox  lies  on  his  back  feigning  defeat, 
and  as  the  wolf  is  delivering  a homily  on 
preparation  for  death,  the  prostrate  fox  deals 
him  a fatal  blow.  Now  had  archaeologists 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  strict  use  of 
anoTtrtpvi'Cdv,  they  would  never  have  ventured 
to  attribute  to  Polycleitos  a statue  represent- 
ing a single  athlete  prostrate  in  this  attitude. 

Here  Dr.  Benndorf’s  destructive  criticism 
ends  ; the  “ heel  trick  ” theory  he  has,  we 
think,  disposed  of  for  ever.  With  the  field 
thus  clear  before  him  he  returns  to  “talo 
incessentem.”  It  is  an  ancient  monument, 
not  an  ancient  text,  that  has  lent  him  the  clue. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1878,  in  front  of  the 
steps  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  treasure- 
houses  of  Olympia  stood,  there  was  found, 
a little  south  of  the  seventh  treasure-house 
(counting  from  the  west),  a marble  basis,  in 
the  form  of  a knuckle-bone  die  ( astragalos ). 
This  astragalos  is  published  in  the  “ Ausgrab- 
ungen,”  taf.  xvi.,  and  a cast  was  made  and 
sent  to  Berlin.  Examining  it,  Dr.  Benndorf 
found  that  on  the  top  there  are  two  distinct 
foot-marks,  surrounded  by  holes  for  riveting, 
showing  clearly  that  a bronze  statue  once  stood 
actually  on  this  very  astragalos.  Pliny  can 
now  be  translated  simply  and  naturally.  As 
we  have  monumental  evidence  that  a bronze 
statue  actually  stood  once  on  an  astragalos  basis, 
there  isno  difficulty  in  supposingthatPolycleitos 
made  just  such  a statue,  and  that  it  was  de- 
scribed as  yvpvbg  duTpaydXtp  tnrKtinfvog,  which 
Pliny,  not  very  clearly  understanding,  ren- 
dered “ nudum  talo  incessentem.” 

But  further  there  is  a strong  presumption 
that  this  astragalos  basis  is  actually  the 
basis  of  the  statue  by  Polycleitos  of  which 
Pliny  wrote.  The  marks  of  the  feet  show 
that  the  left  foot  was  firmly  planted  toe 
and  heel  both  on  the  ground,  while  the  right 
foot  hung  behind  in  the  true  Polycleitean 
uno  crure  attitude.  Of  this  attitude  we 
have  not  only  literary  but  positive  monu- 
mental tradition.  Of  the  many  bases  dis- 
covered at  Olympia,  one  is  certainly  proved  to 
have  supported  a statue  by  the  elder  and 
greater  Polycleitos,  and  on  this  basis  (pub- 
lished in  the  Arch.  Zeit.,  1882,  p.  190)  there 
are  marks  of  the  two  feet  in  a position  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  our  astragalos  basis.  But 
now  arises  a further  question.  If  we  have  in 
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this  basis  the  actual  basis  of  Pliny’s  statue  of 
the  “ talo  incessentem,”  what  was  the  motive 
of  the  statue  ? Whom  did  it  represent,  and 
why  was  he  represented  standing  on  an  astra- 
galos  ? Here  we  come  to  the  last  and  perhaps 
most  ingenious  portion  of  Dr.  Benndorf’s 
argument.  The  astragalos  must  evidently 
have  some  meaning,  must  be  in  a sense 
attributive,  show  the  character,  or  somehow 
mark  the  fortune,  of  the  figure  it  supports. 
Now,  about  the  symbolism  of  the  astragalos, 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  it  constantly 
indicates  fate,  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  was 
east. 

Without  going  into  details  of  dice-throwing, 
we  may  note  that  of  the  two  long  narrow  sides 
of  the  astragalos  one,  the  broader  side,  was  the 
easier  throw,  and  consequently  unlucky  : it 
■was  called  the  x~l0V  the  other  and  narrower 
side  was  more  difficult,  and  hence  the  luckier, 

— it  went  by  the  name  of  kwov.  On  this,  the 
lucky  side,  our  astragalos  stands.  To  the  Greek 
eye  this  would  have  an  obvious  meaning.  The 
figure  standing  on  this  astragalos  in  the  k Gtoi 
throw  was  somehow  a figure  of  happy  omen. 

It  would  have  been  quite  possible  to  suppose 
the  figure  was  that  of  a victorious  athlete,  or 
even  that  a pun  was  intended  on  his  name, — 
that  he  was  a Coan  man,  a man  of  Cos.  Such 
punning  monuments  are  quite  in  the  Greek 
manner.  But  there  lies  at  hand  a simpler  and 
a finer  interpretation.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  astragalos  basis  was  found  in  front  of 
the  terrace  of  the  treasure  - houses.  Now, 
Pausanias  tells  us  (v.,  14 — 9)  that  as  he  was 
passing  from  the  Metroon  to  the  Stadium, 
passing,  therefore,  close  beneath  the  treasure- 
house  terrace,  as  a glance  at  the  plan  of  the 
excavations  will  show, — he  noted  two  altars  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Stadium, — one  to  Hermes 
Enagonios,  i.e.,  Hermes  the  patron  of  athletes, 
the  other  to  Kairos.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  Chian  poet,  Ion,  had  written  a hymn  in 
honour  of  Kairos,  and  in  this  hymn  made 
Kairos  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Zeus. 
This  hymn,  it  seems  very  possible,  was  written 
to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the  cult  of 
Kairos  at  Olympia. 

Drawing  together  the  threads  of  his  argu- 
ment, Dr.  Benndorf  conjectures  that  Polycleitos, 
who  would  be  roughly  the  younger  contempo- 
rary of  Ion,  made  a statue  in  the  honour  of 
this  same  cultus  of  Kairos,  that  the  statue 
stood  near  the  altar  seen  by  Pausanias,  and 
that  of  this  first  statue  of  Kairos  we  have  the 
astragalos  basis. 

How  probable, — how  almost  certain, — this 
conclusion  is,  we  can  only  see  if  we  examine 
for  a moment  the  character  of  this  divinity, 
Kairos.  It  is  the  merit  of  Dr.  Curtius  to 
have,  in  a brilliant  essay  published  some  years 
a<ro  (“  Die  Darstellungen  des  Kairos  Arch. 
Zeit.,”  1876,  p.  1),  given  the  god  a new 
actuality.  He  is  not  among  the  ranks  of  the 
early  Greek  gods.  Homer  knows  nothing  of 
him ; he  is  one  of  the  secondary  divinities 
(Scurf pot  dcot),  the  religious  conceptions  that 
grew  up  to  answer  to  the  wants  of  a later  and 
more  self-conscious  civilisation.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  from  the  want  of  capital 
letters  in  ancient  writing,  it  is  hard  sometimes 
to  know  if  Kairos  is  a person  or  an  abstract 
noun ; he  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  shadowy  in 
our  minds.  We  associate  him  with  late  art, 
we  accredit  Lysippus  with  the  invention  of  his 
sculptured  type,  and  we  charge  him  with  a 
certain  cold  abstractedness  for  embodying  such 
a vague  personality.  Sometimes,  indeed,  about 
these  secondary  gods  there  is  a good  deal  of 
shadowiness ; sometimes,  as  Dr.  Curtius  notes, 
they  obtain  in  literature  and  find  no  place  in 
art,  e.g.,  Angelia,  daughter  of  Hermes ; some- 
times the  reverse,  e.g.,  the  god  of  contests, 
Agon,  of  whom  statues  were  made,  but  who 
never  appears  in  literature. 

But,  if  we  look  at  facts,  Kairos  is  no  such 
shadowy  personage.  He  is  a god,  indeed,  who 
is  the  very  outcome  of  Greek  character,  and 
bears  the  sign  manual  of  the  national  genius, 
a god  common  to  Greek  literature  and  Greek 
art;  a god,  too,  who  comes  into  real  being  just 
with  the  finest  flowers  of  Greek  genius,  and 
who  loses  much  of  his  meaning,  all  his  distinct 
personality  in  the  decadence  of  Alexandrian 
days.  The  distinction  between  Chronos  and 


Kairos  was  only  possible  to  a language  instinct 
with  logic.  Chronos,  time  the  continent,  time 
in  its  extension,  an  abstract  conception,  a con- 
dition indeed  of  thought,  but  merely  the 
frame,  the  background  of  action.  Kairos, 
time  the  content,  time  possessed  by  action, 
time  seized  and  vitalised  by  human  energy, 
made  effective,  made  actual,  time  cut  off  (icLpw), 
and  made  momentous,  time  the  inert,  trans- 
formed into  Attic  activity  (ro  Spaortipiou). 
Chronos  refused  to  be  localised  into  a person- 
ality, but  not  so  Kairos.  He  was  at  home  in 
the  palaestra,  and  there  becomes,  as  an  aspect 
of  Hermes,  the  athlete  god,  most  entirely 
personal.  It  was  Kairos  who  seized  the  lucky 
moment  in  the  wrestling  bout,  Kairos  who  grazed 
the  goal  so  closely  with  his  chariot-wheels, 
Kairos  to  whom  all  men  offered  sacrifice  as 
they  entered  the  Stadium,  Kairos  who  guided 
the  hand  of  the  happy  dice-player.  The  statue 
by  Polycleitos  we  may  conceive,  then,  as  a 
young  man  fresh  and  “fit,”  alert,  with  winged 
feet,  poised  in  delicate  balance  but  yet 
at  rest.  Such  a thought  was  very  far 
from  any  conception  of  mere  chance  ( rvxii ), 
mere  good  luck  ; it  was  the  man  and  the  time 
come  together, — man’s  ability  and  time’s  oppor- 
tunity. But  we  can  readily  see  how  the 
thought  could  be  vulgarised.  Kairos  is  the 
god  of  the  man  with  mind  eager  to  think  and 
body  trained  to  act.  Chance  is  the  god  of  the 
sluggard  and  the  fool.  And,  in  fact,  a thought 
so  perfect  as  that  of  Kairos  could  not  and  did 
not  tarry  long  ; in  the  later  monuments  of  art 
we  have  the  youth  balancing  the  scales  of  fate 
on  a knife  edge  (ini  Zvpou  annot;),  or  again  the 
clumsy  figure  balancing  itself  on  winged  wheels, 
risky,  unrestful,  and  last  we  have  the  ugly, 
literal,  unplastic  outline  of  the  figure  with  the 
bald  crown  and  long  locks  of  hair  to  the  front. 
The  earliest  example  Dr.  Curtius  quotes  is  a 
mere  fragment  of  Athenian  work,  one  leg  and 
part  of  the  body,  but  easily  recognisable  from 
the  curious  characteristic  pose  of  the  lower 
limbs  thrown  far  forward. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Kallistratos,  the  figure 
of  Kairos  by  Lysippos  embodied  all  these 
ugly  innovations.  It  stood  on  a rolling  ball, 
had  locks  of  hair  falling  on  the  forehead,  and 
was  shaven  behind.  But  if  Dr.  Benndorf  be 
right,  we  cannot  credit  Lysippos  with  the 
invention  of  the  type  : it  must  have  been 
traditional  in  the  Peloponnesian  school,  be- 
ginning probably  with  Polycleitos.  It  was  a 
subject  thoroughly  athletic  in  character,  and 
therefore  perfectly  suited  to  Polycleitos  and 
Lysippos.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Lysippos 
softened  the  type,  investing  it  with  something 
of  the  pensive,  slightly  allegorical  manner  of 
Praxiteles,  who  seems  at  least  as  much  con- 
cerned with  the  thought  as  the  personality. 
Very  possibly,  too,  as  Mr.  Murray  suggests 
(“  Hist.  Greek  Sculpture,”  ii.,  p.  340),  the 
statue  was  “ worked  out  in  the  older  analogy 
of  the  god  of  sleep,  Hypnos.”  Kairos  and 
Hypnos  were,  indeed,  but  two  aspects  of  the 
god  Hermes,  the  god  of  human  action, — 
Kairos,  the  effectiveness  of  actual  energy  ; 
Hypnos,  the  no  less  real  and  necessary  effec- 
tiveness of  sleep.  However,  to  reconstruct 
the  statue  of  Lysippos  is  no  part  of  our  pur- 
pose ; it  is  enough  that  Dr.  Benndorf  has  given 
us  new  light  on  a statue  by  the  elder  Polycleitos. 


NOTES. 

HE  irruption  of  water  into  the 
Houghton -le- Spring  Colliery  on 
the  3rd  of  June  has  been  followed! 
by  an  explosion  of  unusually  fatal 
consequences  at  the  Clifton  Hall  Colliery, 
near  Manchester,  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month.  Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  men 
and  boys  went  down  that  pit  on  the  Thursday 
morning  ; and  out  of  this  number  214  have 
been  brought  up  alive,  although  four  of  them 
have  since  died.  Twenty-three  bodies  were 
brought  up  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  forty- 
one  more  up  to  5 p.m.  on  the  19th.  Contrary 
to  ordinary  precedents,  no  opinion  has  yet  been 
offered  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  calamity. 
Walter  Travis,  one  of  the  miners  who  were 
rescued,  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  in 
the  case.  Three  seams  of  coal  are  worked  from 
the  same  shaft.  It  was  in  the  third,  called  the 
Trencherbone  seam,  that  the  explosion  took 
place.  The  depth  below  the  surface  is  540 
yards,  but  the  seam  drops  down  a steep 
decline  from  the  shaft,  and  seven  side  levels 
run  from  it  in  an  oblique  direction.  “ All  of 
us,”  said  Travis,  “had  been  working  with 
candles.”  No  gas  had  been  noticed  in  the 
workings  ; but  at  20  minutes  past  9 a.m.,  as 
the  men  were  at  breakfast,  an  explosion 
occurred,  and  the  lamps  and  candles  were 
blown  out.  The  effects  of  the  after-damp 
became  immediately  sensible,  but  the  miners 
managed  to  put  a brattice,  and  thus  main- 
tained such  a ventilation  as  to  save  their  lives. 
There  seems  thus  little  room  to  doubt  that  the 
mine  was  one  ordinarily  so  free  from  gas  that 
the  dangerous  practice  of  working  it  with  open 
lights  was  followed  ; and  that  in  one  of  those 
sudden  disengagements  of  stored  up  gas,  of 
which  we  have  had  so  many  examples,  the 
blower  came  in  contact  with  the  naked  flame, 
with  the  fatal  result  described. 


Proposed  “Shipperies”  Exhibition  in 
Liverpool. — It  is  intended  to  hold  in  Liverpool 
during  the  year  1886  an  Exhibition  of  Naviga- 
tion, Travelling,  Commerce,  and  Manufacture, 
in  a building  to  be  specially  erected  for  the 
purpose.  The  site  chosen  is  the  Edge  - lane 
Hall  Estate,  adjoining  Wavertree  Park  and  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  of  which  an  area  of  about 
thirty-five  acres  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Executive  Council  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool;  and  in  addition  to  this  it  is  hoped 
that  the  use  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  admirably 
adapted  as  they  are  for  out-door  fetes,  may  be 
granted  for  that  purpose  on  special  occasions. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Exhibition  Council, 
the  secretary  reported  that  the  guarantee  fund 
amounted  to  30,025 1.  Sir  James  A.  Picton’s 
name  was  added  to  the  building  committee. 
Mr.  Henry  Sumners  was  requested  to  act  as 
consulting  architect  to  the  exhibition,  of  which 
there  is  every  prospect  of  success. 


ATTENTION  should  be  directed  to  the 
large  area  of  underground  gallery  that 
appears  to  have  been  worked  from  a single 
shaft  at  the  Clifton  Hall  Colliery.  There  is 
a connexion  with  the  Agricroft  Colliery,  about 
a mile  away,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  this 
connexion  is  made  in  each  of  the  three  super- 
posed seams  of  coal.  There  is  also  an  upcast 
shaft,  used  principally  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation, but  which  is  provided  with  a capstan- 
rope.  The  cages,  however,  were  jammed  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion  in  the  downcast 
shaft,  and  it  proved  impossible  to  descend  to 
a lower  level,  so  that  the  extrication  of  the 
imprisoned  miners  had  to  be  effected  from  the 
Agricroft  mine.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  uien, 
inone  of  the  upper  levels,  although  uninjured 
by  the  explosion,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
suffocation  by  after- damp.  Fuller  particulars 
will,  no  doubt,  be  forthcoming  as  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  mine  ; but  it  would  seem,  from 
the  statement  that  “two  great  gaps  in  the  wall 
of  the  shaft  had  opened  a communication  with 
the  upcast  shaft”;  that  the  pits  spoken  of  as 
distinct  were,  in  fact,  one,  divided  by  a wall, 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  workings 
covering  such  an  area,  in  which  so  many  lives 
are  risked,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
at  least  two  entirely  distinct  shafts.  We  do 
not  mention  this  as  throwing  any  reflection  on 
the  management  of  the  Clifton  Hall  Colliery, 
as  the  connexion  with  the  Agricroft  Colliery, 
to  which  those  rescued  owe  their  lives,  may 
possibly  have  been  all  that  was  needed.  But 
of  the  need  that  two  distinct  shafts,  and  not 
one  large  shaft  divided  by  a brattice  or  wall, 
should  be  insisted  on  as  a condition  of  the 
working  of  a colliery  we  have  here  another 
fatal  illustration. 

THESE  are  the  facts  of  the  most  recent  case 
on  the  law  of  light,  namely,  Bullers  v. 
Dickinson,  to  be  found  in  Law  Reports 
29,  Chancery  Division,  p.  155.  There  was  an 
old  wooden  toll-house  in  Jacob-street,  Ber- 
mondsey, which  stood  out  into  the  road,  so 
that  its  frontage  of  14  ft.  6 in.  was  not  in  a 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  The 
ground-floor  room  was  used  as  a shop,  and 
almost  the  whole  front  was  filled  with  a win- 
dow, which  had  a right  of  light  attached  to  it. 
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Ultimately  this  old  house  was  pulled  down  by 
the  owner,  and  the  projecting  portion  was  sold 
to  the  vestry  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
street.  At  once,  on  the  remainder  of  the  site, 
a brick  building,  one  story  high,  instead  of 
three,  was  erected,  and  a window  was  placed 
in  this  new  building  substantially  on  the  same 
level  as  the  old  one.  But  it  was  several  feet 
further  back  than  the  original  window,  and 
the  room  was  not  more  than  half  the  size  of 
that  the  portion  of  the  site  of  which  it 
now  occupied.  In  the  report  from  which  we 
take  these  facts,  a small  plan  is  published, 
any  one  who  desires  to  refer  to  it  will  find  it 
explains  the  case  quite  clearly.  The  light  to 
the  new  window  was  obstructed  by  a new 
building,  and  hence  an  action  arose,  the  con- 
tention of  the  alleged  infringer  of  the  right 
being  that  the  owner  of  the  window  had 
abandoned  his  right  by  his  treatment  of  the 
site.  But  Mr.  Justice  Kay  held  that  there 
had  been  no  abandonment  of  the  right  in 
question,  because  the  rebuilding  of  the  same 
sized  windows  in  practically  the  same  position, 
but  further  back,  was  not  an  abandonment  of 
the  original  right. 


IT  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  judg- 
ment in  Buller  v.  Dickinson  appears  to 
carry  the  law  further  than  it  has  yet  gone  in 
favour  of  the  owner  of  an  ancient  light.  It  is 
a comparatively  modern  extension  of  the  right 
which  allows  the  owner  to  claim  the  old  right 
in  regard  to  a window  enlarged  or  altered  in 
shape,  but  in  such  cases  the  window  is  in 
the  same  position,  though  not  the  same 
in  size  or  form.  Here  we  have  a new 
window  in  a new  place,  and  in  a new  wall,  for 
the  wall  was  set  back  4 ft.  at  the  west,  and 
7 ft.  9 in.  at  the  east  end,  and  except  that  the 
new  window  was  of  the  same  size  and  on  the 
same  horizontal  level  as  the  old  window,  it 
appears  to  have  no  connexion  with  it  at  all. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  a building  which  might 
have  been  an  obstruction  to  the  light  of  the 
old  window,  which  would  not  be  one  to  the 
new  window.  Hence  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  owner  did  not  possess  the  same  right 
of  light  in  the  two  walls,  and  it  is  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  the  same  right  that  he 
is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law.  It 
may  be  that  the  case  will  be  carried  to  a Court 
of  Appeal  and  will  there  be  fully  discussed;  at 
present  it  must  be  regarded  as  extending  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement 
in  a somewhat  startling  manner,  with  a result 
not  altogether  to  the  public  advantage. 


THE  proposed  people’s  palace  for  the  East- 
end  seems  to  be  growing  up  by  degrees 
into  a definite  project,  the  realisation  of  which 
may  be  expected  at  no  very  distant  date.  At 
a meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Tuesday 
it  was  stated  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Edmund 
Hay  Currie,  that  whereas  a year  ago  they  were 
merely  trustees  of  a fund  of  11,000Z.,  they  had 
now  40,000Z.  in  hand.  The  Institution  is  pro- 
posed to  include,  when  complete,  a technical 
school,  a library  and  museum,  as  well  as 
means  of  recreation  of  various  kinds.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  proposed  the  first  resolution, 
“ That  this  meeting  views  with  satisfaction  the 
progress  which  has  already  been  made  in 
furthering  the  great  scheme  of  the  Beaumont 
Trustees  for  providing  opportunities  amid  the 
dense  population  of  East  London  for  rational 
amusement  and  technical  education ; and 
having  regard  to  the  eligible  site  now  vacant 
in  the  Mile  End-road,  would  urge  the  Trustees 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  com- 
mence the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings.” 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  carried  unanimously. 


IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  philanthropists 
who  have  been  interesting  themselves  in 
the  question  of  housing  the  poor  will  not  rest 
satisfied  with  improving  the  slums  and 
rookeries  of  our  great  towns,  but  that  they 
will  be  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  dwellings 
inhabited  by  artisans  in  special  trades.  Of 
these,  colliers  and  miners  are  notorious  sufferers, 
as  everybody  knows  who  is  acquainted  with 
mining  districts,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  barren  and  unprepossessing  character 


of  the  neighbourhood,  with  its  dreary  spoil- 
banks  and  slag-tips,  give  the  locality  the 
slenderest  chance  of  looking  attractive.  Many 
a grimy  and  blackened  exterior  contains  a 
comfortable  home  within,  though  the  majority, 
whether  in  Durham,  Staffordshire,  or  South 
Wales,  are  very  far  from  being  what  they  ought 
to  be.  One  cause  of  this  is  that  the  ground, 
being  so  worked  out  underneath,  is  apt  to  settle, 
causing  all  kinds  of  irregularities  and  cracks  in 
the  walls  of  the  dwellings ; but  the  chief  reason 
is  that,  as  a rule,  mine-owners  are  not  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  around  and  about  the 
mines,  and  are  unable  to  build  houses  for  their 
workmen,  owing  to  the  short  leases  generally 
allowed  by  the  ground  landlord.  When  colliery 
proprietors  are  also  owners  of  the  soil,  and  are 
inclined  to  do  the  right  thing,  as  at  Earl  Fitz- 
william’s  pits  in  Yorkshire,  and  those  of  the 
Staveley  Company  in  Derbyshire,  the  building 
of  proper  houses  has  had  the  happiest  effect,  not 
only  on  the  good  health  and  sanitation  of  the 
community,  but  in  the  prevention  of  that 
constant  change  and  migration  that  is  such  a 
feature  amongst  men  of  this  class.  Owners 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  investment  in 
home  comforts  for  their  “hands”  is  always  a 
paying  one,  and  that  a workman  becomes 
more  and  more  valuable  the  longer  that  he 
stays  in  the  same  place. 


THE  disused  burial-ground  in  Union-street, 
Southwark,  known  by  the  ghastly  name 
of  the  “ Crossbones,”  was  recently  sold  by  the 
trustees  of  a local  charity,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, for  2,300Z.  The  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  fearing  that  a further 
attempt  may  be  made  to  utilise  the  ground  for 
building  purposes,  have  memoralised  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  ground  in  question  being  used  for 
the  erection  of  houses.  It  may  be  true,  as  the 
poet  says,  that  “ the  earth  rings  hollow  ’neath 
our  feet,  and  warns  us  of  her  dead,”  and  that 
in  most  ancient  cities  there  are  but  few  loca- 
lities that  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  interment,  but  it 
is  desirable  that  some  time  should  elapse  before 
“ the  house  appointed  for  all  living”  should  be 
converted  into  eligible  building  plots. 


T Pasadena,  one  of  the  colonies  round 
Los  Angeles,  some  500  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  a system  of  irrigation  is  carried 
on  by  the  agency  of  companies,  who  supply 
the  water  for  agricultural  as  well  as  domestic 
purposes.  Owing  to  its  scarcity  the  water 
is  so  valuable  that  it  has  to  be  conveyed  by 
pipes  in  order  to  save  loss  from  evaporation 
and  soakage.  The  head  of  water  allowed  to 
each  250  dollar  share  of  stock  in  the  Association 
is  25  inches  for  l£  hour,  sufficient  to  irrigate 
10  acres,  the  original  value  of  which,  from 
to  2£  dollars  only,  has  risen  to  between  250 
and  350  dollars  when  set  out  with  orange 
and  other  fruit  trees,  so  enormously  valuable 
is  the  effect  of  irrigation.  The  pipes,  locally 
termed  “ laminated,”  are  formed  by  in- 
serting one  sheet-iron  pipe  into  another  little 
larger  pipe,  and  joining  the  whole  together  by 
filling  the  space  between  the  two  with 
asphalte.  The  two  pipes  are  made  in  sections, 
8 ft.  long,  rolled,  lapped  an  inch,  and  welded 
by  a composition  solder  that  makes  the  ioint 
actually  stronger  than  the  iron  itself,  as  proved 
by  experiments,  in  which  it  was  found  that  the 
iron  always  ripped  while  the  joint  remained 
sound.  The  inner  shell  is  telescoped  into  the 
outer  while  immersed  in  hot  asphalte,  specially 
prepared,  giving  a thickness  between  the  shells 
of  l-16th  of  an  inch,  which  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  corrosion  and  forms  a strong  band. 
Pipes  4 in.  in  diameter  thus  made  are  gua- 
ranteed to  stand  a pressure  of  500  lb.  to  the 
square  inch,  whereas  riveted  pipes  of  the  same 
size  begin  to  leak  at  150  lb.,  and,  at  250  lb., 
are  unfit  to  conduct  water.  The  net  returns 
from  irrigated  orange  groves,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  are  said  to  vary  from  250  to 
50u  dollars,  or,  roughly,  from  50Z.  to  100Z.  per 
acre.  The  Irrigation  Commission,  deputed  by 
the  Australian  Colonies  to  America,  is  pub- 
lishing much  useful  information  on  the 
subject. 


SOME  time  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  to 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  his  desire 
to  restore  the  ancient  city  cross,  removed 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century  from  the 
High-street,  as  it  was  considered  an  obstruction 
to  the  thoroughfare,  an  incident  referred  to  in 
Scott’s  spirited  lines  : — 

“ Dun-Edin’s  cross,  a pillar’d  stone. 

Rose  on  a turret  octagon  ; 

But  now  is  raised  that  monument, 

Whence  royal  edict  rang, 

And  voice  of  Scotland’s  law  was  sent 
In  glorious  trumpet  claDg. 

Oh  ! be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer’s  head  ! 

A minstrel’s  malison  is  said.” 

This  cross  was  erected  in  place  of  an  earlier 
structure  removed  in  1617  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  James  VI.  to  his  native  country. 
It  consisted  of  an  octagonal  structure  about 
18  ft.  in  diameter  and  15  ft.  high,  having  at 
each  angle  Ionic  columns,  from  the  capitals  of 
which  were  corbelled  out  small  rounded  turrets. 
Between  these  columns  the  wall-space  was 
contained  within  semicircular  arches,  withi 
key-stones  and  key-blocks.  In  the  upper  part 
of  each  arch  there  were  sculptured  medallions 
containing  heads  having  no  particular  value 
historically  or  artistically.  These  medallions- 
were  secured  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  are 
built  into  the  garden-wall  at  Abbotsford. 
There  they  form  a more  interesting  object  than 
they  would  be  if  incorporated  into  the  restored 
(or  rather  new  edition)  of  the  old  cross.  Access 
to  the  flat  roof  of  the  octagon  was  gained  by  a 
staircase,  which  was  guarded  at  the  foot  by  a 
heavy  oak  door  studded  with  iron  nails.  In 
the  centre  of  the  platform  stood  an  octagonal 
shaft  about  30  ft.  in  height,  having  a capital 
of  Late  Gothic  character,  upon  which  was  placed 
a rampant  unicorn  bearing  the  royal  standard. 
This  shaft  now  stands  within  the  railings  ofi 
St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  where  it  was  placed  about 
ten  years  ago.  The  shaft  is  much  chipped,  and 
is  encased  in  a coating  of  cement.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  this  shaft  with  the  new 
structure,  but  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  better 
to  allow  it  to  remain  where  it  is  to  tell  its  own. 
tale,  and  to  make  a facsimile  of  it  for  the  new 
structure.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Mitchell,  architect,  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  design,  and  the  Town  Council  have 
fixed  upon  a site  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Giles’s 
Cathedral  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Police 
Buddings,  a site  most  suitable  in  all  respects, 
and  close  to  where  the  old  structure  stood. 


THE  progress  of  the  works  of  Herr  Krupp  at 
Essen  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  marvels 
of  modern  industry.  The  most  recent  and 
authentic  data  show  that  in  1860  the  total 
number  of  workmen  employed  by  Herr  Krupp 
was  1,764.  In  1870  they  had  increased  to 
7,084.  At  the  present  time  (1885)  the  total 
number  employed  in  all  the  establishments  of 
Herr  Krupp  exceeds  20,000.  If  we  add  the 
wives  and  children  dependent  upon  the  work- 
men, the  total  number  of  persons  supported 
by  the  Krupp  works  is  not  less  than  65,381. 
Of  this  number  fully  29,000  dwell  in  cottages 
built  by  Herr  Krupp,  and  belonging  to  his 
works.  There  are  eight  separate  and  distinct 
departments  belonging  to  this  enormous  con- 
cern. In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  vast  extent 
of  workshops  at  Essen ; secondly,  three  coal- 
mines at  Essen  and  Bochum ; thirdly,  no  fewer 
than  547  iron-ore  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  ; fourthly,  several  iron  mines  near 
Bilbao,  in  Spain ; fifthly,  an  extensive  series  of 
smelting-furnaces ; and  sLxthly,  the  ranges  at 
Meppen,  for  the  testing  of  the  Krupp  guns. 
Besides  the  eleven  smelting-furnaces  there  are 
1,542  puddling  and  heating  furnaces.  The 
number  of  steam-boilers  employed  on  Herr 
Krupp’s  works  is  439,  and  the  total  horse- 
power of  the  450  steam-engines  in  use  is 
185,000.  There  are  thirty-seven  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  works,  on  which  the  traffic  is  per- 
formed by  eighty- eight  locomotive  engines, 
and  a park  of  893  luggage-wagons.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  telegraph-stations, 
with  forty  miles  of  telegraph-wire  and  fifty- 
five  Morse  apparatus  in  operation  on  the 
works. 
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TN  reference  to  the  recent  Congress  of  French 
Architects,  we  are  asked  to  mention  that 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  12th  of  June,  was 
specially  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  “ Caisse  de  Defense  Mutuelle 
des  Architectes,”  of  which  we  have  more  than 
once  spoken.  At  that  sitting  the  new  associa- 
tion was  constituted,  and  its  statutes  approved, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  a general  assembly, 
to  be  held  next  November.  The  powers  of 
the  committee  of  organisation,  now  become 
the  committee  of  administration,  have  been 
prorogued  until  the  meeting  of  that  assembly. 


HTHE  new  branch  offices  for  the  Bank  of 
-L  Scotland  in  George-street,  Edinburgh, 
form  an  important  addition  to  the  architectural 
features  of  that  street.  The  building  has  been 
designed  by  Messrs.  Kinnear  & Peddie,  who 
have  adopted  the  severe  style  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance practised  in  Florence.  The  ground-floor 
is  boldly  rusticated,  and  the  windows  consist 
of  large  circular-headed  openings,  divided  by 
stone  transoms  supported  by  fluted  columns. 
These  are  flanked  by  doorways,  the  western 
ope  leading  to  the  bank  proper  being  empha- 
sised by  a portico  of  coupled  columns  with  a 
pediment  filled  in  with  the  cognisance  of  the 
bank,  executed  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson, 
A.R.S.A.  The  first-floor  windows  are  sur- 
mounted by  pediments  supported  by  fluted 
columns,  and  those  in  the  third  and  upper- 
most floor  are  framed  by  moulded  architraves, 
and  the  wall-head  is  finished  by  a boldly- 
projecting  dentilled  cornice.  There  is  an  un- 
usual amount  of  wall  space  in  the  upper 
stories,  which  gives  a dignified  and  severe 
aspect  to  the  facade,  in  keeping  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  building,  but  the  general  effect, 
although  every  detail  is  perfectly  correct,  is 
cold  and  uninteresting. 


A T Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey’s  rooms  at  37, 
-LA  Piccadilly,  there  is  at  present  on  view  a 
collection  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Maclean,  the  sculptor,  which  includes  some 
very  admirable  work.  The  largest  group  is  a 
marble  one  suggested  by,  or  rather  a repro- 
duction in  sculpture  of,  two  figures  in  the 
painting  of  the  “ Spring  Festival  ” by  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema.  Mr.  Maclean  has  succeeded 
very  well  in  giving  in  sculpture  the  type  of 
sensuous  Roman  face  which  we  know  so  well  in 
Mr.  Tadema’s  paintings ; but  we  prefer  his  more 
original  figure  entitled  “ Comedy,”  in  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  imparting  a very  genuine  vis 
• comica  to  the  countenance  without  transgress- 
ing the  proper  limits  of  sculptural  expression. 
There  are  other  fine  works  there,  especially  a 
marble  bust,  “ Meditation,”  a inonnmp.nl 
(terra-cotta  bas-relief)  to  be  erected  in  Weet- 
ing  Church,  Norfolk,  and  the  terra-cotta 
version  of  the  “ lone,”  which  will  be  remem- 
bered as  an  object  of  attraction  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  some  time  since. 


THE  SPECULATING  BUILDER. 

The  speculating  builder,  like  the  long-suffer- 
ing Israelite,  is  a member  of  a separate  caste. 
Like  him  he  is  become  a necessary  unit  in  our 
social  life,  and  like  him  is  the  bearer  of  much 
unmerited  obloquy.  His  very  name  sounds  an 
alarm  to  suspicion  and  distrust.  His  astuteness, 
which  all  allow,  is  exaggerated  at  the  expense 
of  his  integrity,  which  all  are  prone  to  deny. 

Abused  and  avoided,  he  is,  nevertheless, 
secretly  admired  by  an  intensely  commercial 
world  as  the  possessor  of  occult  and  mysterious 
powers  which  make  for  wealth.  His  real  busi- 
ness is  not  building,  but  finance;  and  in  the 
skill  or  maladroitness  with  which  he  picks  his 
way  through  complicated  financial  problems  lies 
his  good  or  evil  fortune.  In  all  this  he  reflects 
the  characteristics  of  his  ancient  counterpart. 
And  there  are  said  to  be  other  resemblances 
upon  which  wo  need  not  insist.  As  with  other 
original  and  adventurous  minds,  the  exercise  of 
his  genius  is  variously  rewarded.  The  lives  of 
some  of  the  brotherhood  are  bound  in  shallows 
and  in  miseries ; whilst  others  attain  wealth, 
position,  even  rank,  and  the  good  or  ill  which 
these  bring  in  their  train.  There  have  been, 
and  there  are,  speculating  builders  of  liberal 


views  and  unimpeachable  character ; whose 
business  calls  for  administrative  powers  of  a 
high  order,  and  who  have  found  the  wisdom  of 
entrusting  the  architectural  section  of  their 
works  to  architects, — but  these  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  little  sketch.  Mr. 
Balbus  is  a good  typical  illustration  of  the 
class  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Uneducated, 
or,  at  best,  ill-educated,  he  was  heavily  handi- 
capped in  life’s  race,  and  his  success  is  so  much 
the  more  to  his  credit.  Beginning  life  as  a 
bricklayer,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was 
born  for  better  things.  From  taking  work  by 
the  job  he  speedily  became  a sub-contractor  on 
a more  comprehensive  scale,  and  under  his 
gentle  compulsion  an  army  of  meaner  mortals 
called  rapidly  into  being  some  miles  of  those 
elegant  but  precarious  tenements  which  adorn 
our  London  suburbs.  His  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  not  to  stop  here.  Backed  by  his  small 
accumulation  of  capital  and  that  of  a friendly 
publican,  he  negotiated  on  his  own  account  for 
a large  “ take  ” of  land  which  was  then  in  the 
market,  and  available  for  the  erection  of  those 
genteel  villas  for  which,  the  lessor  intimated, 
an  overflowing  and  excited  population  was  abso- 
lutely clamouring.  The  land  was  situated  in 
what  is  known  to  some  as  an  “ improving  ” 
neighbourhood.  Now  the  improvement  of  neigh- 
bourhoods is  our  friend’s  sp6cialit6.  In  this 
he  is  facile  princeps.  His  plan  is  simple  and 
effective.  Take  a meadow,  the  larger  the 
better.  Cut  down  the  fringing  elms  and  grub 
up  the  hedges.  Break  up  the  surface  into  small 
sections  of  a few  feet  square  by  running  tracks 
of  broken  rubbish  through  it.  If  the  subsoil  be 
gravel  dig  it  np  and  sell  it.  You  will  not,  of 
course,  save  it  for  concrete,  or  the  sand  for 
mortar.  We  assume  you  are  not  a simple- 
ton. Any  extravagance  of  that  kind  would 
never  prosper.  You  then  fill  in  the  pits  with 
refuse  matter,  and  proceed  to  build  thereover 
small,  slender,  rickety  brick  shells,  divided 
up  horizontally  and  vertically  by  strips  of  deal. 
An  artful  arrangement  of  battens  supporting  a 
thin  film  of  slate  furnishes  a roof ; and  the 
painter,  plasterer,  and  paperhaDger  convert  them 
like  magic  into  the  brightest,  stickiest,  and  gen- 
teelest  of  villas,  which  are  occupied  before  the 
paint  is  dry.  They  are  damp.  They  are  cold. 
They  are  hot.  What  of  that  ? They  let. 
The  builder  sells  them : ho  sells  the  improved 
ground-rents  he  has  created,  and  before  his 
handiwork  has  time  to  come  to  pieces,  he  is  off. 
He  found  a solitude,  and  leaves  a slum,  and  he 
walks  away  serenely  satisfied  with  the  result, 
and  looks  around  for  some  secluded  spot 
in  want  of  similar  “ improvement.”  A more 
questionable  form  of  improvement  consists  in 
buying  some  fine  old  mansion,  with  its  eight  or 
ten  acres  of  pleasure-grounds,  such  as  you  saw  till 
lately  on  the  margin  of  our  London  commons, 
and  within  memory  bounding  many  an  open 
green  within  the  postal  radius.  The  house  is 
pulled  down,  and  sold  piecemeal,  the  gardens 
desecrated,  the  birds  are  driven  from  their 
immemorial  home,  and  a general  havoc  is  made. 
Roads  are  driven  longitudinally  through  the 
whole,  and  rows  of  showy  houses  stare  at  each 
other  in  long  broken  lines,  as  monotonous  and 
uninteresting  as  the  lives  of  their  inhabitants. 
But  his  effrontery  reaches  the  sublime  when  he 
leases  a disused  burial-ground  for  the  basis 
of  his  operations,  and  builds  houses  for  the 
living  on  the  decayed  and  decaying  dwelling- 
places  of  the  dead.  By  such  arts  as  these 
Balbus  grows  rich;  and  to  be  rich  is  to  be 
respected.  He  is  a member  of  the  vestry,  and 
eloquent  on  all  questions  affecting  the  sanitary 
legislation  of  the  parish.  He  is  also  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  surveyor,  and  particularly 
so  with  the  inspectors  of  nuisances.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  ho  is  a stanch  supporter  of 
the  local  building  societies,  whose  members 
relieve  him  of  the  genteel  residences  which  he 
erects.  He  retains  a few  of  the  better-built  for 
his  missus,  and  he  appears  to  have  some  unex- 
plained mysterious  interest  in  many  of  those 
which  have  nominally  passed  out  of  his  hands. 
He  is  a tall,  dark,  saturnine  man,  with  a hard, 
weather-beaten  face,  and  small,  keen,  restless 
eyes  ; able  to  say  curt  and  even  strong  things  to 
tenants  who  complain  and  want  something  done; 
but  full  of  jests  and  pleasantries  to  “the  little 
dears  wot  is  agoing  to  pay.”  He  drives  a very 
shiny  “ village  ” cart,  drawn  by  a very  sleek  and 
knowing  pony,  who  evidently  sees  through  his 
master,  and  disapproves  of  many  of  his  ways. 
With  this  equipage  he  is  always  going  to  and 
fro  upon  the  earth  collecting  his  rents,  looking 
after  his  men,  and  prospecting  new  localities 


yearning  for  his  improving  touch.  His  own 
house  is  large  and  elaborate,  and  was  built  for 
a City  gent,  who  did  not  live  (financially)  to 
inhabit  it.  An  architect  designed  it, — an 
incipient  architect,  that  is, — and  the  original 
design  was  by  no  means  a bad  one.  But  the  ! 
builder’s  fatal  talent  for  improvement  could  not  ! 
be  at  rest.  The  instinct  which  leads  little  boys  i 
to  embellish  the  theatrical  posters  by  putting  ; 
moustacbios  on  the  ladies’  lips,  and  pipes  in  i 
their  lovers’  mouths,  induced  our  friend  to  add 
little  twirls  and  flourishes  to  the  work  of  his 
collaborateur.  A good  deal  may  be  done  with 
a sprinkling  of  terra-cotta  vases,  a few  glazed 
tiles,  and  a dash  of  cast-iron  crestings  and  finials ; 
and  the  free  use  of  a miscellaneous  assortment 
of  these  articles,  bought  cheap,  added  muoh 
artistic  interest  to  tho  original  scheme.  The 
good  man  openB  his  own  splendid  front  door 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  shows  you  his  house 
and  grounds,  his  carriage-sweep  and  green- 
house, his  dados  and  centre  flowers,  with 
pardonable  pride;  and  in  the  rustic  summer- 
house in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  grounds, 
his  friends  from  town  on  Sunday  afternoons 
calmly  smoke  their  long  pipes  and  sip  their 
brandy  and  water,  listening  contentedly  for 
the  hundredth  time  to  the  incidents  of  their 
friend’s  unbroken  successes.  As  a rule  he  has 
rather  a contempt  for  art,  and  looks  upon  it  as 
“ ’umbug.”  That  which  suits  his  customers 
and  is  pretty  in  their  eyes  is  pretty  in  his.  But 
his  own  house  is  an  exception.  There  he  has 
“ garnered  up  his  heart,”  and  regardless  of 
cost,  has  shown  once  for  all  that  when  so 
minded  “ Todgers’s  can  do  it.”  His  sons  will 
not  follow  the  business.  They  know  that  they 
will  be  fairly  provided  for.  One  is  to  be  a 
lawyer;  for  experience  has  taught  his  father 
that  one  way  or  another  much  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  finds  its  way  into  the 
lawyers’  pockets.  His  daughters  have  a dreary 
time  with  their  upstart  neighbours,  who  keep 
persistently  aloof.  The  fact  is  that  Mrs.  B.’s 
“ ways  are  peculiar,”  and  social  intercourse  is 
beset  with  some  curious  little  risks  and  sur- 
prises. But  the  whole  family  share  the 
paternal  skill  in  finance,  and  the  next  gene- 
ration will  set  these  little  matters  straight. 

The  old  gentleman  with  his  shirt  - sleeves 
and  long  pipe,  and  the  old  lady  with  her 
strange  orthoepy,  will  have  moved  off;  and 
the  family  of  Balbus  will  take  the  position  in 
the  world  to  which  their  talents  and  their  means 
entitle  them.  There  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  speculating  builder,  with  too  little 
capital  and  too  much  conscience,  is  like  to  have 
a hard  time  of  it.  Demands  come  upon  him 
from  all  quarters.  From  lawyers  and  their 
mysterious  City  friends,  from  surveyors  and 
ground  landlords,  from  brick  merchants,  tim- 
ber merchants,  and  merchants  innumerable. 

The . outgoings  are  manifold  and  inevitable. 

The  incomings  are  precarious  and  problematical. 

In  the  endeavour  to  live  he  is  often  unjust  to 
others,  and  others  are  not  always  just  to 
him.  If,  however,  he  were  to  consult  their 
interest  before  his  own  he  would  be  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  his  calling  is  not  an 
abnormally  profitable  one  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  his  Israelitish  counterpart  does  not  engage 
in  it.  Perhaps  he  is  too  honest.  And  if  our 
friend  Balbus  were  too  much  overweighted  with 
this  quality, — well,  he  would  never  live  in  the 
house  he  does,  and  drive  Mrs.  B.  to  “ the  Oaks” 
in  his  own  trap. 


COMMON  THINGS. 

AN  AKCHITECT’s  NOTES. 

As  in  other  subjects  of  study,  so  in  architec- 
ture, there  is  a great  deal  to  be  learned  from  the 
common  things  that  we  pass  every  day  on  our 
way  to  business.  Putting  aside  the  work  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  which  we  may  claim  as  our 
own,  and  which  undoubtedly  contains  more  good 
points  than  it  is  generally  allowed  to  do,  there 
is  much  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  numberless  quiet  buildings  previously 
erected  and  that  did  not  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  revivals. 

The  English  Renaissance,  if  traced  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  its  inter- 
ruption by  those  revivals,  will  be  found  to 
reveal  several  successive  waves  of  style,  each 
bearing  on  its  crest  a distinct  individuality, 
and  all  moving  forward  towards  an  ever- distant 
shore. 

The  rock  of  revivals  upreared  itself  and 
checked  these  waves  in  mid-ocean  and  broke 
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their  crests  into  confased  spray,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  gradually  settling  down  again,  and 
the  wave  is  on  its  way,  leaving,  we  hope,  the 
rock  far  behind. 

How  interesting  it  is  to  watch  the  robust 
woodwork  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  passing  through  softening  changes 
until,  towards  its  close,  it  becomes  refined 
and  delicate,  and  thoroughly  thought  out  in 
every  detail.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  a row  of  entrance-doors  built  about 
a hundred  years  ago,  he  will  find  such  perfec- 
tion of  grammar  in  their  design  that  the 
sight  of  haphazard  details  pitchforked  together 
in  the  work  of  our  own  time  will  give  him  quite 
a shock. 

For  instance,  there  is  a row  of  houses  in 
K-mnington  Park-road,  built  probably  under 
the  influence  of  the  Adams,  in  which  there  is  a 
series  of  porticos  that  should  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  taste;  every  projection  is  duly  calcu- 
lat  jd  for,  nothing  is  left  to  chance. 

Such  doorways  may  be  found  in  various 
to  vns ; for  instance,  Deal  teems  with  them. 

In  connexion  with  these  doorways, — and, 
indeed,  with  many  quite  plain  ones, — may  be 
observed  their  very  unpretending  fan-lights, 
which  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  deeigns. 
One  passes  dozens  of  these  in  every  neighbour- 
hood, where  there  are  houses  old  enough  to 
contain  them.  Those  that  are  illustrated  on 
p.  897  may  be  seen  on  one  side  only  of  a suburban 
road,  and  within  a range  of  about  a mile  and 
a half,  and  are  exclusive  of  rectangular  and 
elliptical  fan-lights  and  of  larger  semicircular 
ones. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  twenty-seven 
varieties  in  this  short  space,  in  which  numerous 
similar  houses  may  have  been  taken  down, 
while  many  of  the  existing  fanlights  have  been 
filled  with  plate  glass  and  other  kinds  of  glazing. 
And  these  twenty-seven  examples,  with  two  or 
three  more,  have  been  copied, — good,  bad,  and 
indifferent, — just  in  the  order  in  which  they 
came.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  inferred 
that  in  London  alone  there  must  be  sufficient 
varieties  to  admit  of  making  a selection  of 
really  good  examples  with  a little  trouble. 

The  houses  of  this  period  are  no  more  sen- 
sational in  style  than  a quiet  Mediaeval  country 
church, — indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  go 
into  ecstacies  over,  whereas  the  village  church 
might  inspire  the  pen  of  a Ruskin  ; and  yet,  in  a 
humble  way,  these  fanlights  exhibit  the  same 
kind  of  fertility  in  design  that  we  admire  in 
following  the  varieties  of  a series  of  stone 
traceried  windows. 

Many  readers  will  know  Billing's  work  on  the 
infinite  number  of  changes  to  be  rung  on  cer- 
tain leading  forms  of  tracery.  Here  we  have  a 
great  variety  in  the  leading  forms  themselves. 
All  that  is  provided  is  a semicircle,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  one  ; the  rest  is  a blank  to 
be  filled.  And  as  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
writer  that  even  the  best  of  these  designs  should 
be  imitated,  it  would  be  good  practice  for  a 
student  to  put  these  away  and  fill  a dozen  semi- 
circles with  fresh  designs  of  his  own. 

As  to  construction,  the  earlier  fanlights  had 
wooden  sash  bars,  which  were  necessarily  thick 
and  presented  difficulties  in  the  way  of  curved 
lines.  These  appear  to  be  executed  in  lead 
or.  other  soft  metal,  whioh  can  be  easily 
“run”  with  mouldings  and  rebate,  and  then 
be  bent  and  soldered  together.  Where  very 
delicate  parts  are  used  the  glass  passes  entirely 
behind  them,  and  a great  charm  of  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  cast  ornaments  that  are 
so  happily  combined  with  the  bars. 

Imitative  architecture  is  not  yet  quite  dead 
amongst  us,  and  the  last  new  book  of  photo- 
graphs, even  of  the  grossest  and  coarest  Flemish 
Renaissance  work,  is  often  used  as  a “ crib  ” to 
re-appear  in  some  of  our  fashionable  thorough- 

If  it  be  asked  in  what  way  these  fanlights 
may  bring  legitimate  grist  to  our  mill,  the 
answer  is  simple.  There  are,  at  least,  three 
elements  in  every  detail  of  architecture, — (1) 
purpose,  (2)  form,  and  (3)  construction. 

If,  therefore,  the  purpose  be  the  same,  the 
modern  designer  should  invent  new  forms  of 
fanlights.  If  the  forms  of  these  old  fanlights 
bo  found  suggestive,  they  can  be  applied  to 
other  purposes,  with  other  means  of  con- 
struction. If  the  constructive  treatment  be 
found  applicable  to  other  forms,  we  shall  gtt 
another  fresh  departure. 

It  is  by  such  means  that  the  successive  styles 
of  architecture  have  been  developed,  but  by 
direct  imitation — never. 


Illustrations. 

SIR  HENRY  PEEK’S  NEW  PREMISES  IN 
EASTOHEAP. 

HESE  premises  have  recently  been 
erected,  partly  upon  land  purchased 
by  the  baronet  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Companies, 
after  the  widening  of  Eastcheap  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  completion  of  the  Inner  Circle 
Railway,  and  partly  upon  the  site  of  a portion 
of  his  own  property.  The  frontage  in  East- 
cheap  is  about  85  ft.,  and  the  return  frontage 
in  Love-lane  about  65  ft.,  and  the  building  con- 
tains two  stories  below  the  pavement  level. 
The  fa<;ades  upon  the  gronnd  story  are  com- 
posed of  Argyleshire  gray  granite,  finely  axed, 
with  slightly  incised  carving,  and  the  remainder 
of  Portland  stone  in  large  blocks,  relieved  with 
a minimum  of  carving  executed  in  low  relief. 
The  panel  of  camels  upon  the  circular  corner 
is  the  trade-mark  of  the  firm,  and  has  been 
modelled  and  sculptured  by  Tbeed.  The  Man- 
sard roof  and  the  cupola  are  covered  with  red 
tiles  and  terra  cotta,  and  impart  a pleasing 
skyline  and  amount  of  colour  to  the  structure. 
The  joiners’  work  is  of  polished  oak.  Several 
of  the  floors  are  of  concrete,  and  internally  the 
premises  are  abundantly  lighted,  and  are  fitted 
up  throughout  in  a substantial  manner,  with 
polished  oak  partitions  and  fittings  designed  to 
harmonise  with  the  building.  The  lobby  and 
vestibule  are  laid  with  mosaic,  and  the  stair- 
case, which  is  very  spacious,  has  thp  stairs 
covered  with  Hawksley’s  treads.  The  premises 
are  heated  throughout  by  hot  water,  there 
being  but  two  fireplaces  in  use.  Mr.  Alexander 
Peebles,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect;  the  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell  ; the  engineer 
for  the  very  considerable  amount  of  iron  con- 
struction was  Mr.  M.  T.  Shaw;  the  hot-water 
engineers  were  Messrs.  Waller  & Co.  ; and  the 
gas- fittings  have  been  designed  and  supplied 
by  Messrs.  H.  Greene  & Son  ; Mr.  P.  J.  King 
being  the  clerk  of  works.  Another  portion  of 
these  premises,  with  a frontage  of  about  50  ft. 
in  Saint-Mary-at-Hill,  is  in  course  of  demolition, 
and  will  be  re-built  under  Mr.  Peebles’s  direc- 
tions, to  correspond  with  this  building,  by 
Messrs.  Clarke  & Bracey. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

“ EDWARD  I.” 

BY  MR.  HAMO  THORNYCROFT,  A.R.A. 

We  give  this  week,  from  a photograph  kindly 
furnished  us  by  the  sculptor,  an  illustration  of 
Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft’s  wax  model,  on  a small 
scale,  of  an  equestrian  figure  of  Edward  I., 
which  was,  we  believe,  originally  designed  for  a 
competition  for  statues  for  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
for  which  position  the  powerful  and  monu- 
mental style  of  the  design  would  have  very  well 
suited  it,  were  there  only  a decent  and  fitting- 
architectural  pedestal  on  the  bridge  to  put  such 
a work  upon. 

The  model  of  the  statue  is  in  the  “ Lecture- 
Room  ” at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


THE  “HERAUT  D’ARMES  ” AT  THE 
HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  PARIS. 

This  equestrian  statue,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  was  commissioned  from  M. 
Fremiet  in  1882  for  the  decoration  of  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine, 
iu  the  new  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  commission 
was  simply  for  a candelabrum,  but  the  artist 
produced  the  model  in  plaster  of  this  work  to 
serve  that  purpose,  which  was  afterwards  cast 
in  bronze  in  the  ateliers  of  Messrs.  Thiebaut, 
at  a cost  of  10,000  francs,  and  placed  in  position 
in  April  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  J6te 
given  in  aid  of  the  poor  of  Paris. 

With  the  exception  of  the  blazon  of  the  City 
of  Paris,  which  stands  out  in  coloured  enamels 
on  the  mantelet  of  the  herald,  the  work  offers 
now,  in  its  general  surface,  a uniform  golden 
tone  or  patina , which  is  very  rich  in  effect. 
The  statue,  independently  of  artistic  merit,  is 
an  example  of  the  archasological  resource  and 
knowledge  of  costume  and  accessories  which 
the  works  of  M.  Fremiet  have  always  displayed ; 
the  trappings  of  the  horse  and  the  dress  of  the 
horseman  are  all  according  to  the  period,  and 
taken  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  The 
lamp  itself  was  scrupulously  copied  from  one 
figured  in  Viollet-le-Duc’s  remarkable  and  well-  ' 
known  work.  The  stem  serves  as  a gas-pipe 
to'feed  six  burners,  disposed  in  corona  form. 


We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  M.  Fremiet 
has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  a project  for 
au  addition  to  the  decoration  of  the  garden  of 
the  Trocadero,  and  which  comprises  groups  of 
animals  emerging  from  the  pool  of  water  whioh 
falls  in  cascades  in  the  midst  of  the  lawns  oppo- 
site the  exhibition  palace.  This  project  will  be 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  Muncipal 
Council  when  it  proceeds  to  consider  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Trocadero  and  of  the  Champs  de 
Mars  in  view  of  the  universal  exhibition  of 
1889.  R.  B.  Fenwick. 


ORATORY,  ST.  WILFRID’S  HOUSE, 
EXETER. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  House,  or 
Home,  Exeter,  have,  up  to  the  present,  rented 
a house  for  their  occupation,  but  it  having  been 
thought  advisable  to  establish  a permanent 
home,  a freehold,  old-fashioned  house  has  been 
purchased.  This  has  been  added  to  and  altered 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  community. 
The  old  roof  has  been  taken  off,  and  another 
story  built,  which,  together  with  the  rooms  in 
the  new  roof,  gives  nine  additional  bed-rooms, 
a bath-room,  water-closet,  Ac.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  the  ventilation  and  sanitary 
arrangements  as  perfect  as  possible.  The 
oratory  is  built  in  the  garden  at  the  back,  and 
is  connected  with  the  house  by  a covered  way. 
The  walls  are  of  local  red  bricks,  with  Corsham 
Down  dressings ; the  roof  covered  with  red  tiles ; 
inside  the  walls  are  plastered ; the  roof  and  other 
woodwork  is  of  pine.  The  floors  are  formed  of 
deal  blocks,  G£  in.  by  2i  in.  by  2i  in.  with 
borders  of  salt-glazed  stoneware  tiles,  having 
patterns  in  low  relief.  These  were  specially 
made  by  Messrs.  Cliff  & Son.  They  are  very 
true,  and  of  a rich  red-brown  colour.  The 
altar-steps  are  of  Red  Mansfield,  the  spaces 
paved  with  the  salt-glazed  tiles  mixed  with 
ordinary  paving  tiles.  The  east  window,  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  white  glass  with  silver  stains,  a small 
amount  of  colour  being  introduced  to  give  tone. 
The  other  windows  are  temporarily  filled  with 
leaded  lights.  The  stalls,  &c.,  are  not  yet  made, 
but  are  to  be  of  English  oak.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharland,  of  Exeter,  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  F. 
Newman,  of  Folkestone,  the  architect. 


HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON  COURT. 

The  house  shown  in  our  illustration  is  built 
from  Mr.  Jackson’s  designs,  at  Kensington, 
overlooking  Kensington  Gardens,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  Palace-gate.  It  stands  upon  a 
corner  site,  upon  the  ground  formerly  occupied 
by  the  house  and  grounds  of  Baron  Albert 
Grant,  and  is  the  first  house  begun  and  finished 
on  this  estate. 

The  materials  are  red  brick,  with  dressings 
of  buff  terra  cotta. 

The  interior  is  finished  with  an  oak  staircase, 
oak  floors  and  panelling  in  the  best  rooms, 
chimneypieces  and  panelling  of  painted  deal  in 
other  rooms,  and  pavements  of  black  and  white 
marble  in  the  hall  and  passage. 

The  principal  rooms  and  passages  and  offices 
are  lighted  by  electricity,  which  is  generated  by 
dynamos  the  power  for  which  is  supplied  by  a 
gas  engine. 

The  terra  cotta  was  modelled  from  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s designs  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley, 
and  made  by  Messrs.  Doulton.  The  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Edwards  was  clerk  of  works. 
The  hot- water  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Haden  & 
Son,  and  the  eleotrio  lighting  by  Messrs.  Strode 
& Co. 

The  illustration  is  from  a drawing  exhibited 
this  year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


OUT-PATIENTS’  DEPARTMENT  AND 
NURSES’  HOME,  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL 
FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  by 
H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome) 
on  Tuesday  last. 

This  hospital,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Tite- 
street  and  Queen’s-road,  Chelst  a,  was  established 
in  the  year  1866  for  the  treatment  as  in-patients 
of  boys  between  the  ages  of  two  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  of  girls  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  sixteen;  also  as  out-patients  all  children 
under  sixteen  years.  It  is  also  a training-school 
of  nurses  for  children.  The  management  r f 
the  building  generally  is  conducted  by  a board, 
of  which  Mr.  Harvie  Farquhar  is  chairman,  and 
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"Hr.  R.  Martin  Smith,  the  treasurer;  Capt. 
Blount,  R.N.,  is  the  secretary. 

The  building  now  accommodates  sixty  in- 
patients, located  in  the  old  building  originally 
occupying  the  site,  and  which  has  been 
judiciously  altered  to  the  purposes  of  a hospital. 
It  is,  however,  intended,  as  soon  as  funds  will 
permit,  to  add  an  additional  wing,  constructed 
upon  more  modern  principles. 

The  out-patients  are  at  present  accommodated 
in  the  basement  of  the  old  building,  and  the 
arrangements  are  necessarily  of  a primitive 
and  unsatisfactory  character.  The  accommo- 
dation for  the  nursing  staff  is  also  very  incon- 
venient, as  part  of  it  has  to  be  located  in 
premises  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Queen’s-road.  Hence  the  necessity  for  erecting 
the  new  building. 

The  architects  of  the  new  building  are 
Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  such  that  the  ground-floor  is  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  an  out-patients’  department, 
and  contains  a waiting-hall,  53  ft.  by  20  ft.  and 
16  ft.  in  height.  Ranged  down  one  side  are  the 
surgeons’  and  physicians’  rooms,  adressing-room, 
and  a small  ward  for  the  temporary  accommo- 
dation of  patients  after  having  undergone 
operations.  At  one  end  is  a dispensary  with  a 
separate  small  waiting-room  for  nurses  coming 
for  medicines  from  the  main  building.  This 
department  is  entered  by  a gate  from  Tite- 
street,  and  the  courtyard  giving  access  to  it 
has  a low  shed  ranged  down  one  side  for  the 
shelter  of  children's  perambulators. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  entirely 
detached  from  all  communication  with  the  out- 
patients’ department  upon  the  ground-floor. 
It  consists  of  three  floors,  containing  twenty- 
nine  bedrooms  for  the  nursing  staff  and  Sisters, 
and  in  addition  a sitting-room  and  bedroom  for 
a superintendent.  Two  sitting-rooms  are  also 
provided,  the  one  for  nurses  and  the  other  for 
lady  probationers.  The  basement  of  the  build- 
ing contains  the  porter’s  apartments,  a 
mortuary,  post-mortem  room,  a drug-store,  and 
cellarage. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  will  be 
6,5507.,  but  with  the  funds  at  present  in  hand 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  complete  the  out- 
patients’ department  and  the  carcassing  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  Chas.  Wall. 


a pleasant  ramble  of  about  five  miles  through 
the  fields,  the  party  reached  Alvechurch,  where 
an  inspection  was  made  of  the  church  restored 
by  Mr.  Butterfield. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  held  at  the  new  rooms,  Cook-street,  on 
Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Mercer  was 
unanimously  elected  president  for  the  coming 
session. 


A GABLE  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE, 
ORPINGTON,  KENT. 

This  quaint  old  Kentish  gable  is  one  of  many 
which  tells  us  how  fond  our  forefathers  were  of 
the  picturesque,  and  yet  how  true  and  honest 
they  were  in  their  art  of  building. 

The  old  building  from  which  this  gable  is 
taken  has  a pleasing  outline.  The  roof  is  steep 
pitched,  tiled,  and  hipped  at  both  ends,  whilst 
this  gable  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  front.  The 
lower  story  is  half-timbered,  filled  in  with  hori- 
zontal coursed  brickwork ; the  upper  story  pro- 
jects 1 ft.  9 in.  on  wood  brackets,  and  is  filled  in 
with  herring-bone  brickwork.  The  windows 
have  lead  lights,  with  casements  opening  out- 
wards. The  carving  in  the  pediment  of  the  win- 
dow is  in  wood.  The  Jacobean  door,  with  its 
carving,  together  with  the  latch,  catch,  handle, 
and  quaint  knocker,  are  well  worthy  of  a special 
notice. 

The  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Companies 
awarded  the  author  of  this  drawing  their  silver 
medal  and  57.  at  Carpenters’  Hall  last  year. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  — On 
Saturday  afternoon  last  the  members  of  this 
Association  made  an  excursion  to  Alvechurch 
and  Beoley  churches.  On  arriving  at  Redditch 
the  party  walked  a distance  of  about  two  miles 
to  Beoley,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Langston,  who  conducted  them 
over  the  church,  now  being  restored  by  Mr.  E. 
Ray,  architect,  of  Worcester.  The  church  is  an 
old  stone  building  in  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  styles,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  a lady  chapel,  and  tower,  with  six  bells;  in 
the  lady  chapel  are  many  ancient  monuments, 
most  probably  the  work  of  Italian  artists,  to 
the  Sheldon  family,  who  formerly  held  this 
manor.  The  tomb  to  W.  Sheldon  and  his  wife, 
with  recumbent  effigies,  is  especially  worthy  of 
mention  as  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
elaborately-decorated  examples  of  Elizabethan 


BUILDING  ON  PRIVATE  AREAS. 

Mr.  Fredk.  Jno.  Johnson,  of  the  Sussex  Arms, 
Loughborough  Park,  Brixton,  was  summoned  at  the 
Lambeth  Police-court,  before  Mr.  Chance,  for  that 
he  did  unlawfully,  without  the  consent  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  form  or  lay  out  a certain 
road,  passage,  or  way,  leading  out  of  Acorn-place, 
Camberwell,  for  building,  as  a street,  for  purposes 
of  foot  traffic,  in  such  a manner  that  such  road, 
passage,  or  way  would  not  afford  direet  communica- 
tion between  two  streets,  contrary  to  45  Vic.,  cap.  14, 
sec.  7 ; and  further,  that  he  did  unlawfully  form  or 
lay  out  the  above  way  as  a street  for  foot  traffic 
without  the  consent  of  the  said  Board,  contrary  to 
sec.  S of  the  above-mentioned  Act. 

Mr.  Avory,  instructed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Burton, 
appeared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  Mr.  Besley  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Avory  stated  that  the  defendant  had  erected 
six  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings  in  Acorn-place, 
Meeting-house-lane,  Camberwell.  The  blocks 
fronted  upon  three  sides  of  an  open  quadrangle,  of 
an  average  width  of  50  ft. , and  about  79  ft.  deep 
from  north  to  south,  the  quadrangle  being  en- 
closed at  the  northern  end,  next  Acorn-place,  with 
an  ordinary  railing,  in  which  gates  had  been  put  up, 
the  central  gate  being  8 ft.  wide  and  capable  of 
admitting  a wagon.  Side  gates  had  also  been  made, 
4 ft.  wide  each,  and  led  into  two  footpaths.  The 
centre  portion  of  the  quadrangle  was  paved  with 
wood,  and  a footpath,  6 ft.  6 in.,  was  made  round 
three  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  The  blocks  had  each 
a frontage  of  33  ft.  upon  the  quadrangle,  and  were 
three  stories  in  height,  each  block  -containing  six 
sets  of  tenements  of  three  rooms  each,  in  all,  thirty- 
six  sets  of  tenements,  capable  of  accommodating 
144  to  200  persons.  A caretaker  resided  on  the 
premises  ; and  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  block 
was  a gateway  10  ft.  wide,  leading  to  an  open  space 
at  present  used  for  storing  building  materials.  In 
the  rear  of  the  blocks  was  a footway  4 ft.  wide,  with 
a doorway  at  the  eastern  end  leading  into  Hi°-h 
street,  Camberwell.  The  site  of  the  buildings  com- 
plained of  was  surrounded  by  property  belonging 
to  adjoining  owners,  and  the  only  access  was  through 
Acorn-place.  The  buildings  had  been  completed, 
and  were  partly  occupied.  The  railing  enclosing 
the  quadrangle  on  the  north  side  had  been  erected, 
and  the  gates,  it  was  believed,  were  usually  kept 
closed. 

Mr.  Avory  called  Mr.  John  Hebb,  the  Assistant 
Superintending  Architect  to  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Jarvis,  District  Surveyor,  in  support  of  the 
above  facts. 

Mr.  Besley,  for  the  defence,  contended  that  the 
blocks  of  buildings  being  enclosed  by  gates,  they 
were  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  that 
the  defendant  had  done  nothing  to  form  or  lay  out 
a road,  passage,  or  way,  and  cited  several  cases  in 
support  of  his  contention,  and  called  Mr.  Grace, 
the  freeholder. 

Mr.  Chance,  the  magistrate,  stated  he  should  hold 
that  the  buildings  in  question  came  within  the 
Act,  and  required  the  consent  of  the  Board,  and 
fined  the  defendant  the  nominal  penalty  of  10s.  and 
2s.  costs. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

SCOTT  V.  POPE. 

This  case  recently  came  up  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice 
North. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  a building  on  the 
west  side  of  Denton  Yard,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which  was  erected  in  1872  on  the  site  of  old  build- 
ings, the  windows  of  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
ancient  lights.  In  rebuilding,  the  plaintiff  had 
advanced  the  east  wall  by  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  nearer  to  the 
defendant’s  building.  No  record  had  been  kept  of 
thewindowsin  the  old  building,  but,  on  arbitration,  it 
had  been  ascertained  that  although  none  of  them  cor- 
responded in  their  entirety  with  the  new  windows, 
yet  some  of  them  did  occupy  parts  of  the  spaces  of 
those  windows.  The  defendant  had  pulled  down 
his  building,  and  was  re-erecting  it  to  a greater 
height,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  lights  of  the 
plaintiff,  who  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
encroachment. 

Mr.  Rigby,  Q.C.,  Mr.  G.  Bruce,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Druce  were  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Barber,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  Chester  for  the  defendant. 

The  point  of  law  argued  in  the  case  was  whether 
the  plaintiff  had  not  by  altering  the  plane  of  his 
wall  in  1872  abandoned  his  ancient  lights. 

His  Lordship,  after  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the 


had  not  established  that  which  alone  could  justi  y 
him,  viz.,  a clear  intention  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff to  abandon  his  ancient  lights,  so  far  as  he  had 
not  himself  closed  them  up.  No  conclusive  evidence 
of  such  intention  had  been  adduced,  and  the  law 
maintained  the  right  in  respect  of  any  substantial 
part  which  was  preserved  of  an  ancient  window. 
There  were  cases  which  showed  that  the  “retire- 
ment” of  a wall  when  altering  buildings  did  not 
take  away  the  previously-existing  rights  in  respect 
of  that  wall,  and  the  same  principle  must  apply  to 
the  “advancement”  of  a wall.  Notwithstanding 
the  alteration  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an  in- 
junction. 

Costs  ordered  to  be  paid  by  defendant. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACTS. 
what  is  a “public  building”? 

JOSELYN  V.  MEESON. 

This,  was  an  appeal  (heard  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  before  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew)  from  the  conviction  of  a builder  for  a 
breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Acts  of  1855  and  1878  and  the  by-laws  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  in  building  an  ambulance 
station  without  depositing  plans  and  sections  with 
the  District  Surveyor  for  East  Hackney.  It  appeared 
that  notice  was  given,  but  without  the  plans  and 
sections  as  required  by  the  Acts  and  by-laws  in 
respect  of  “public  buildings,”  and  the  question 
was  whether  this  ambulance  station  was  a public 
buildiug  within  the  Acts  such  as  to  require  the 
deposit  of  plans  and  sections  along  with  the 
notice.  The  statutory  definition  of  “ public  build- 
ings” was  “any  church,  hospital,  or  building  for 
any  other  public  purpose.”  The  ambulance  station 
was  erected  at  Homerton  by  the  appellant  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects.  It  was  not  actually  connected  with 
any  fever  hospital,  though  it  was  near  one,  and 
it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  all  fever  hospitals 
in  the  metropolis  by  way  of  stabling  for  horses,  &c. 
The  builder  being  summoned  before  the  magistrate 
for  a breach  of  the  by-laws,  it  was  contended  that 
he  was  not  liable,  as  this  was  not  a public  building. 
The  magistrate,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
convicted  the  builder,  but  stated  a case  to  raise  the 
question,  and  it  stated  that  the  public  were  not 
admitted  to  it  under  any  circumstances.* 

Mr.  Gye  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Sons,  & 
Russell,  solicitors)  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and 
argued  that  it  was  not  a “ public  building”  within 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Meeson,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Board,  appeared 
in  person,  and  submitted  that  it  was  a “ public 
building.” 

The  Court,  however,  were  clear  that  it  was  not, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  appellant,  with  costs. 


WHITEWASH. 


ornamental  architecture  in  the  country.  After  case  and  the  authorities,  held  that  the  defendant 


Sir, — I trust  that  the  unpretentious  heading 
of  this  communication  will  not  exclude  it  from 
your  columns.  It  may  be  that  in  these  days  of 
scientific  sanitation  we  dig  deep  and  travel  far 
for  things  of  less  value  than  those  which  lie 
upon  the  surface,  and  are  close  to  our  hand. 
The  well-to-do  and  middle  class  may  avail  them- 
selves of  novelties,  but  we  must  look  to  the 
health  of  our  poorer  brethren,  whom  we  have 
always  with  us,  and  who,  in  most  instances, 
cannot  help  themselves. 

Whitewash  is  a simple  thing,  but  I believe 
that  its  application  may  be  made  an  important 
aid  to  health  amongst  the  masses  thrust 
together  and  cooped  up  in  our  cities  and  towns. 
What  we  recommend  for  their  use  must  be 
something  very  simple  and  very  cheap,  and  my 
prescription  meets  both  these  requirements. 
Whitewash  or  limewash  is  so  well  known  as  to 
need  no  special  description,  but  with  your  per- 
mission I will  try  to  describe  how  to  make  it, — 
how  to  use  it,  and  what  benefits  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

How  to  make  it. — Get  a lump  or  two  of  burned 
lime,  slake  it  by  pouring  water  upon  it  in  a 
bucket  or  other  vessel.  It  will  fall  away  into 
powder,  add  moi-e  water,  until  it  is  of  the  proper 
thickness,  stirring  well  all  the  time,  and  for 
about  a penny  you  will  have  a bucket  of  lime- 
wash  ready  for  use. 

Hoio  to  use  it. — Clean  down  the  wall,  or  other 
place  to  be  washed,  with  a brush  or  broom, 
so  as  to  remove  all  dirt,  cobwebs,  «tc.,  and 
then  lay  on  the  whitewash,  brushing  it  into 
every  part,  and  giving  it  a good  coat.  By 
the  time  the  first  coat  is  finished,  if  it  be  a 
draughty  day,  the  wall  will  be  dry  enough  to 
begin  a second  coat,  and  this  done,  you  will 
have  a sweet,  clean,  white  wall  to  look  at 
in  stead  of  a dark,  dirty,  depressing  blank. 

* See  Builder,  Nov.  22,  1884,  p.  709. 
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Anybody  can  do  it,  but  if  the  work  be  done  by 
men  used  to  the  job  the  cost  will  be  about  one- 
halfpenny  per  square  yard.  But  what  I want 
is  to  encourage  the  working  man  to  do  it  him- 
self. I strongly  recommend  the  tenants  of 
cottages,  especially  in  crowded  places,  to  have 
the  walls  of  buildings  and  back  premises  done 
for  the  sake  of  the  light,  health,  and  cheerfulness 
which  will  be  imparted,  and  owners  of  such  pro- 
perty might  greatly  help  where  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  live.  The  difficulty  with  the  labouring 
class  is  the  whitewash  brush, — the  cost  of  a 
good  one  being  3s.  6d., — rather  a large  invest- 
ment for  a working  man  for  one  article  only 
rarely  used.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to 
encourage  the  work,  when  I was  Town  Surveyor 
at  Burnley,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I ad- 
vised the  Commissioners  (now  Corporation)  to 
purchase  whitewash  brushes  and  lend  them  to 
poor  people  at  a charge  of  one  penny  each,  and 
the  result  was  very  gratifying.  It  was  a sight 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  or  in  the  evening  of 
spring  and  summer  days,  to  see  the  working 
men  and  women  turning  out  the  loose  odds  and 
ends  of  their  dwellings,  and  workiDg  with  a 
will  at  their  simple  wall  decoration  of  sweet 
limewash.  Hundreds  of  dwellings  in  the  poorer 
districts  were  cleansed, — dark  and  dreary  blank 
walls  were  made  bright  and  cheery, — light  was 
reflected  into  dark  dwellings,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  neatness  and  cleanliness  imparted, 
where,  but  for  the  penny  brush  and  the  lump  of 
lime,  it  would  have  been  unknown.  Wishing 
to  know  whether  this  loan  system  was  being 
continued  at  Burnley,  I recently  inquired  of  the 
very  active  and  intelligent  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Mr.  C.  Slater,  and  herewith  append  a sum- 
mary of  particulars  supplied  by  him,  and  ex- 
tending over  twelve  years  past : — 

The  number  of  brushes  lent  by  the  Corpora- 


tion has  been 26,641 

The  cost  of  the  brushes £125  6 3 

The  sum  received  for  loans  12-1  16  1 

Value  of  brushes  in  stock 10  0 0 


showing  an  actual  profit  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  brushes  lent  ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  loan  system  has 
been  a great  success,  and  Mr.  Slater  says  that 
much  good  has  been  done  and  few  brushes 
lost.  As  before  remarked,  the  brush  is  the 
difficulty  with  the  poorer  class.  Lend  them  a 
brush,  and  supply  a pennyworth  of  lime,  or  tell 
them  where  to  get  it,  and  you  will  see  with 
what  earnestness  they  will  set  to  work  to 
lighten  up  many  a darksome  and  cheerless  out- 
look. 26,5-11  whitewash  brushes  set  to  work  in 
and  about  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  class, 
and  the  first  cost  more  than  repaid  by  the  loan 
pence,  is  an  instance  of  practical  sanitary  work 
I think  worth  knowing,  and  worth  imitating  by 
any  Corporation  or  other  body,  Urban  or  Rural, 
having  charge  of  public  health.  We  are  under 
no  special  panic  just  now,  nor  need  be  as  to 
approaching  cholera,  but  certainly  the  utmost 
possible  precautionary  measures  are  imperative 
and  urgent,  and  I know  no  more  cheap  and 
simple  safeguard  against  epidemic  or  illness 
amongst  the  working“class  than  a liberal  use 
of  limewash. 

Joseph  Brierley,  M.Inst.  C.E. 


PUMPS  FOR  CONTRACTORS’  PURPOSES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “A.  E.”  in  your  last  issue 
[p.  884],  who  asks  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  form 
of  valves  for  direct- acting  steam-pumps  (printed 
pipes)  for  contractors’  use,  I conclude  “A.  E.” 
refers  to  the  steam  and  not  the  pump  valves,  and  ho 
has  asked  a question  that  has  long  been  a matter  of 
controversy  amongst  engineers,  and  something  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  each  system.  For  the  purpose 
“A.  E.”  names,  i.e.,  tunnelling  where  the  water  is 
usually  gritty  and  muddy,  if  ho  must  use  direct- 
acting  pumps,  I do  not  think  he  would  do  amiss  in 
having  them  arranged  with  ordinary  steam  slide 
valves  and  the  water  passages  made  extra  large. 

M.  Powis  Bale. 


Impermeable  Floors. — Medical  men  have 
long  been  preaching,  and  are  now  beginning  to 
practise,  the  employment  on  sanitary  grounds 
of  flooring  laid  without  interstices  to  catch  the 
dirt,  and  with  polished,  or  at  least  smooth, 
cleanly,  and  washable  surfaces.  Costliness  haB 
been  hitherto  a drawback  to  the  adoption  of 
Buch  flooring.  The  solid  1-in.  parquet  floors  of 
Bucher  & Durrer  (agents,  Scheibler,  Bros.,  & 
Co..  23,  New  Broad-street,  E.C.)  supply  the 
needed  element  of  relative  cheapness. — London 
Medical  Record. 


NEW  VENTILATING  HOT-WATER  COIL. 

Sir, — The  desirability  of  admitting  warm  fresh  air 
into  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  has  long 
been  recognised.  The  methods  usually  adopted  in 
the  case  of  hot-water  or  steam  coils  are  not  always 
successful,  even  with  and  by  the  aid  of  deflecting 
plates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  these  extraneous 
fittings. 

The  coil  here  represented  is  made  out  of  stout 
corrugated  iron  or  steel,  with  waterway  of  1 in. 
surrounding  the  air-chamber  ; the  bottom  and  top 
boxes  are  of  cast  iron,  and  made  suitable  to  receive 
the  corrugated  metal,  with  proper  packing,  after- 
wards bolted  together. 

The  top  is  a loose  cone,  and  perforated  to  admit 
the  fresh  warm  air  into  the  room. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coil  is  simple  in  construction, 
and  complete  in  itself.  The  effective  heating  sur- 
face is  equal  to  a 20  2-in.  pipe  coil,  6 ft.  long.  It 
has  been  seen  by  ono  of  the  most  eminent  London 
architects,  who  pronounces  the  principle  perfect, 
but  suggests  that  the  coils  should  be  placed  in 
window  recesses, — with  which,  of  course,  I agree. 

I may  add  that  the  body  of  the  coil  being  made 
of  wrought  metal,  the  breaking  from  frost  that  so 
often  attends  the  cast  pipes  will  bo  avoided  ; and 
further,  the  plan  of  the  coil  may  have  any  shape 
suited  to  the  position  it  would  best  occupy. 

Robt.  Crake. 


“ITALIAN  SILVER-GREY  SLATES.” 

Sir, — We  have  only  now  seen,  in  your  issue  of 
the  13th  JTp.  850],  a letter  on  the  above  subject  from 
Messrs.  E.  & C.  Braby,  and  in  reply  have  much 
pleasure  in  informing  them  and  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  matter  that  it  is  from  quite  a 
different  and  vastly  superior  rock  that  the  slates  for 
the  English  market  are  now  procured,  because  that 
of  which  he  complains  was  found  to  be  unsuited  for 
the  purpose.  The  present  quarries  are  altogether 
in  another  district,  now  rendered  more  accessible 
owing  to  the  making  of  a new  road  and  erection  of 
a wire-rope  tramway,  thereby  cheapening  the  cost 
of  the  slates  very  considerably. 

As  a proof  of  their  durability  we  havo  only  to 
mention  the  celebrated  Church  of  Carignano  at 
Genoa,  which  stands  high  and  is  very  exposed  ; it 
was  covered  in  about  1810  with  these  slates,  and 
the  roof  has  never  been  repaired  ; also  the  Church 
of  San  Fruttuoso,  the  burial-place  of  the  Dorias, 
which  is  open  to  very  severe  gales,  is  roofed  with 
the  same  slates,  which  have  been  on  more  than  a 
century. 

We  could  bring  forward  many  more  proofs  of 
their  marked  superiority  since  the  time  to  which 
Messrs.  E.  & C.  Braby  allude,  and  we  feel  certain 
that  a trial  made  of  them  now  “would  result  in 
something  far  better  and  more  useful.” 

With  regard  to  the  change  of  colour  it  has  come 
to  our  notice  that  houses  in  England  roofed  with 
them  had  quite  an  immunity  from  the  heat  of  last 
summer,  of  which  their  neighbours  were  complaining, 
these  slates  being  non-conductors  of  heat. 

Bubb  & Co. 

Sta.  Margheriia,  Ligure,  Italy , June  17. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bristol. — The  new  tobacco  factories  just  com- 
pleted in  Redcliff-street  for  Messrs.  Edwards, 
Ringer,  & Co.,  constitute  one  of  the  largest 
blocks  erected  in  the  city  of  late.  The  build- 
ing has  been  constructed  from  designs  furnished 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  architect,  Bristol, 
and  it  has  been  carried  out  with  but  very  slight 
alterations  from  the  original  plan,  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  the  son  of  the  original 
designer,  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Hirst,  and  Mr.  H.  Crisp, 
architects.  The  front  elevation  was  designed, 
chiefly,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Hirst,  from  ideas  sug- 
gested by  his  late  father.  The  treatment  is 
Italian  throughout.  This  frontage  in  Redcliff- 


street  consists  of  shops,  with  all  necessary 
store-rooms.  The  central  entrance  to  the  works 
is  picturesque,  and  is  of  an  unusual  width.  The 
whole  building  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a square- 
of  about  130  ft.  The  front  part  is  of  Mansfield 
stone  and  granite  plinths,  and  the  carving  is  by 
Mr.  J.  Steele,  of  13,  Kingsdown-parade.  The 
manufactory  is  built  of  white,  red,  and  blue 
Cattybrook  bricks.  The  whole  of  the  flooring 
is  fireproof,  and  was  laid  by  Messrs.  Dennect  & 
Ingle,  Whitehall,  London,  who  also  provided  the 
ironwork  for  the  central  hall  and  roofiDg.  The 
iron  staircases  and  galleries  near  the  entrance- 
gates  are  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow. 
The  factory  will  be  heated  throughout  by  the 
steam  apparatus  supplied  by  Mr.  Hodges, 
Temple-street,  Bristol.  The  general  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Stephens  & Ba9tow.  Mr.  George 
Salmon  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The  plumbing 
and  gasfitting  were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Jones 
& Hudson,  Bedcliff-street,  who  carried  out  the 
work  most  satisfactorily.  Mr.  C.  H.  James, 
C.E.,  will  superintend  the  arrangement  of  the* 
new  machinery. 

Liverpool. — The  Edgehill  Tunnel,  Liverpool, 
which  will  be  well  remembered  by  travellers  to 
and  from  the  Lime-street  Station,  has  been 
abolished.  The  Liverpool  Courier  says  that, 
when  the  tunnel  was  first  opened,  and  for  a long 
period  afterwards,  the  trains  used  to  be  haulecf 
up  a wire  rope  attached  to  the  stationary  engine 
situated  at  the  hoad  of  the  tunnel  at  Edgehill. 
The  process  of  hauling  up  the  trains  by  the  fixed 
engine  and  rope  was  found  not  at  all  adapted 
to  the  rapidly-increasing  traffic  at  Lime-street. 
Then  it  was  determined  to  attach  engines  to» 
the  trains  going  up  and  down  the  tunnel.  This 
certainly  increased  the  speed  of  the  journey, 
but  not  its  pleasantness.  The  smoke  and 
steam  emitted  from  the  many  engines  going 
up  and  down  the  tunnel  lodged  there,  although 
all  the  improved  means  of  ventilation  and  dis- 
persion were  tried.  An  atmosphere  of  a very 
noxious  character  accumulated,  which,  along 
with  the  darkness  that  prevailed,  made  the 
journey  through  Lime-street  tunnel  a disagree- 
able experience  to  many  railway  travellers. 
The  noiseme  atmosphere  was  to  some  extent- 
purified  by  the  stupendous  ventilating-shaft- 
erected  in  the  middle,  and  equipped  with  fan 
extractors  of  gigantic  power.  But  all  these 
expedients, — costly  and  laborious, — were  un- 
satisfactory, and  in  the  end  the  company 
decided  upon  the  radical  cure  of  taking  the  roof 
off  the  tunnel  bodily,  and  converting  it  into  a 
wide  open  cutting.  This  was  a task  of  great- 
difficulty  and  cost.  When  the  tunnel  was  first 
made,  the  land  above,  between  Lime-street  and 
Edgehill,  was  but  little  built  upon ; of  late 
years  it  has  been  covered  by  houses.  All  these 
had  to  be  acquired,  and  the  cost  of  opening  up 
the  great  tunnel  has  entailed  upon  the  railway 
company  a large  expenditure  of  money.  Now, 
however,  the  work  is  accomplished.  With  the 
exception  of  a bridge  across  it  in  Trowbridge- 
street,  the  tunnel  is  opened  now  all  the  distance 
from  Lime-street  to  Edgehill.  Two  additional 
lines  of  rails  and  sidings  have  been  laid  down, 
and  other  improvements  facilitating  the  traffic 
have  been  effected,  so  that  four  lines  of  rails 
now  exist  where  before  there  were  only  two. 

West  Hartlepool.  — The  West  Hartlepool 
Commissioners  have  decided,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a special  committee,  to  erect  new 
offices  for  themselves  and  for  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Preston. — On  the  18th  proximo  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  to  visit  Preston,  and,  proceeding  to 
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the  works  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
River  Ribble,  he  will  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  a 40-acre  dock,  probably  with  the  Masonic 
ceremony.  The  Ribble  Improvement  and  Dock 
Works  are  being  carried  out  on  a slight  modi- 
fication of  Sir  John  Coode’s  scheme  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Walker,  of  Westminster,  to  whom  the 
contract  was  let  in  September  last  for  456,6001. 
The  borrowing  powers  of  the  Corporation  for 
these  works  amount  to  650,OOOZ.,  but  the 
general  opinion  now  is  that  they  will  cost 
nearly  1,000,0001.  The  contract  includes  the 
diversion  of  the  river,  the  construction  of  a 
tidal  basin  of  4$  acres,  and  a dock  of  40  acres, 
with  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  locks,  lock- 
gates,  &c.  The  diversion  of  the  river  will  be 
from  near  Penwortham  Bridge  to  the  Chain 
Caul,  a distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  it  will  skirt  the  wooded  eminence 
on  which  stands  the  ancient  church  of  Pen- 
wortham. There  are  now  daily  employed  in 
the  excavations  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
upwards  of  1,000  men,  and  during  the  work 
many  remains  of  extinct  animals  have  been 
brought  to  light. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Halifax. — The  Church  of  St.  Anne  in  the 
Grove,  which  has  been  remodelled  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Swinden  Barber,  has  recently 
been  re-opened.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interior  fittings,  including  the  brass  lectern  and 
black  wrought-iron  gasfittings,  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham  and 
London. 

Stanford-in-the-Tale  (Berks') . — The  north 
aisle  and  porch  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  this 
parish,  having  become  very  dilapidated,  are  now 
being  restored  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Barfield,  F.S.I.,  architect  and  surveyor, 
of  Paringdon,  Berks,  Messrs.  Cadel  & Son,  of 
that  town,  being  the  contractors.  The  new 
roofs  are  of  oak,  with  the  timbers  and  boarding 
exposed,  the  aisle  being  covered  with  new  lead, 
and  the  poroh  with  stone  slates. 

Manchester. — On  Monday,  the  15th  instant, 
the  church  of  St.  Agnes,  Birch-in-Rusholme, 
was  consecrated,  the  foundation-stone  having 
been  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1884.  The  church  will  comfort- 
ably seat  502  adults.  It  is  built  of  brick,  inside 
and  out,  the  design  having  been  carefully 
worked  out  in  detail  to  suit  the  material.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  Ruabon  tiles,  with 
slight  patterns  of  darker  tiles.  The  chancel 
terminates  to  the  east  in  a semi-hexagonal  apse. 
The  reredos  is  mainly  of  cream-coloux-ed  stone 
with  moulded  cornice,  surmounted  by  a plain 
Latin  cross.  The  communion-table  is  raised 
s even  steps  above  the  nave,  and,  the  nave 
floor  sloping  up  about  a yard  towards  the 
east,  a very  dignified  elevation  is  obtained 
without  an  undue  number  of  steps.  The  font, 
a bowl  of  cream-coloured  stones  with  carved 
cornice,  is  supported  by  columns  of  Devonshire 
marble  with  carved  caps.  Various  appropriate 
inscriptions  are  introduced  in  the  floor  tiling 
of  the  chancel,  the  entrance  - porch,  the 
vestries,  and  other  parts  of  the  church.  The 
doors  and  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak;  the 
nave  seats  of  pitch-pine.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  good  glass  in  carefully-designed 
patterns.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  this 
church,  containing  as  it  does  a great  deal  of 
carefully  worked-out  detail,  has  been  conse- 
crated within  a year  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  shell,  or  for  the  church  without 
the  fittings.  It  is  built  on  the  estate  of  Sir  W. 
R.  Anson,  who  has  given  the  site.  The  various 
details  have  been  worked  out  minutely  by  Mr. 
Medland  Taylor,  the  architect,  who  has  person- 
ally superintended  the  erection  of  the  church. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Walthamstow.  — Mrs.  Gladstone,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Courtney 
Warner,  on  the  20th  ult.  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels’  Sunday 
Schools,  Walthamstow.  The  building  is  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Bignell,  architect, 
Clapham,  the  builder  being  Mr.  S.  J.  Scott,  of 
London-wall  and  Walthamstow. 

Egloshayle.  — The  memorial-stone  of  new 
Sunday  schools  in  connexion  with  the  parish 
church  of  Egloshayle,  near  Wadebridge,  has  just 
been  laid.  The  schools  are  intended  partly  as 
a memorial  to  the  late  Canon  Shuttleworth, 


who  was  for  thirty-four  years  vicar  of  the 
parish.  They  will  consist  of  a plainly-built 
edifice.  The  material  employed  will  be  local 
stone  from  Grogley  Quarry,  fitted  with  dressings 
of  buff  bricks  (from  Messrs.  Condy  & Co.,  of 
Chudleigh),  and  granite.  The  windows  will  be 
fitted  with  pointed  arches.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  J.  Paul  (masonry)  and  J.  Good- 
fellow  (carpentry),  both  of  Wadebridge. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Jenkins,  of  Bodmin,  is  the  architect. 
The  memorial-stone,  which  faces  the  church, 
consists  of  a block  of  granite  measuring  3 ft.  6 in. 
by  2 ft.  4 in.,  and  was  cut  by  Messrs.  Doney  & 
Evans,  of  Bodmin.  The  cost  of  the  school  will 
be  upwards  of  400Z.,  including  the  cost  of  the 
site  and  transfer. 

Moulsham. — Extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions are  about  to  be  made  at  the  Moulsham 
National  Schools.  The  infants  and  boys’ 
schoolrooms  are  to  be  knocked  into  one,  and 
the  boys’  and  girls’  classrooms  are  also  to  be 
united.  A new  infants’  schoolroom  is  to  be 
built  to  the  north  of  the  present  one,  with 
which  it  will  be  connected  by  an  open  porch. 
The  new  room  is  to  accommodate  180  children. 
Mr.  C.  Pertwee  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Crompton  & Fawkes  are  the  builders,  the 
amount  of  their  contract  being  864Z. 

Birmingham. — On  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Reid  laid  the  foundation-Btone  of  a new  school 
and  lecture-hall  attached  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  Westminster-road,  Birchfield,  Birming- 
ham. The  new  school  is  to  be  erected  by  Mr. 
W.  Bennett,  of  Berners-street,  Lozells,  from 
plans  by  Messrs.  Ingall  & Hughes,  of  Temple- 
row  West,  Birmingham.  It  will  accommodate 
400  scholars,  or  350  persons  when  it  is  used  as 
a lecture-hall.  It  will  cost  about  1,200Z. 

Eccleshill. — A new  Wesleyan  Sunday  School 
is  being  built  here,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Smith,  architect,  Yeadon.  The  building 
will  cost  1,600Z.  or  1,700Z.  The  contracts  have 
been  let  to  Messrs.  Baxter  & Whitfield,  masons  ; 
Mr.  John  Thomas  (Idle),  joiner;  Mr.  Thomas 
Norton,  plumber;  Mr.  E.  Walker  (Idle), 
painter  ; and  Mr.  Jos.  Thornton,  slater. 

Darlington. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  Cen- 
tral Board  Schools,  Darlington,  has  been  laid. 
These  schools  are  intended  to  replace  the  Bank 
Top  Schools, — the  site  of  which  is  required  by 
the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  for  the 
station  extension,  — the  Skinnergate,  and  the 
Bridge-street  Board  schools,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  1,000  children.  The  schools  are 
divided  into  three  departments, — senior,  junior, 
and  infants, — with  hat  and  cloak-rooms,  play- 
grounds, and  covered  play-sheds  for  each  de- 
partment. Teachers’  rooms  are  arranged  con- 
veniently to  the  playgrounds,  so  that  supervision 
can  be  had  over  the  children  during  play  hours. 
The  main  entrances  to  each  school  are  from 
Beamont-street,  separate  entrances  being  pro- 
vided in  each  case  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
The  buildings  are  being  erected  with  hand-made 
common  bricks  for  the  general  walling,  relieved 
by  red  pressed  brick,  string  courses,  pilasters, 
and  arches,  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of 
Ruabon.  They  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
plans,  chosen  in  competition,  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Brooks,  architect,  at  a cost  of  about  5.000Z. 
The  contractors  for  the  different  works  are 
Mr.  George  Marshall,  brickwork,  slating,  &c. ; 
Mr.  John  Hewitt, carpenters’  and  joiners’  work; 
and  Mr.  Emerson  Smith,  plumbing.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Robson. 

Ipswich. — On  the  13th  inst.  the  Rose  Hill 
school  for  infants,  just  erected  by  the  Ipswich 
School  Board,  was  opened.  The  buildings, 
which  are  in  the  Tudor  style,  provide  accom- 
modation for  184  infants.  The  material  used 
for  the  exterior  is  red  brick,  with  Broseley  tile 
roofs.  The  desks  are  very  strong  and  well  made, 
and  are  adapted  to  the  Kindergarten  system. 
They  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Hawes,  of  Norwich. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Smith, 
builder  and  contractor,  of  Ipswich,  for  1,393Z., 
and  this  amount  has  only  been  exceeded  by  a 
trifling  sum.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
executed  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  architect  and 
diocesan  surveyor,  Ipswich. 


Meanwood  Institute,  near  Leeds. — The 

committee  of  the  Meanwood  Institute,  of  whom 
the  Rev.  Annesley  Powys,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
is  the  chairman,  having  decided  to  increase  the 
accommodation  by  the  erection  of  a Public  Hall, 
&c.,  plans  were  invited  in  limited  competition, 
and  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson,  of 
Leeds,  were  selected. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Manchester. — On  the  31st  ult.  special  services 
were  held  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name, 
Oxford-street,  Manchester,  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Chapel,  situate  to 
the  east  of  the  high  altar.  The  chapel  contains 
an  altar,  the  panel  forming  the  front  of  which 
contains  a sculptured  group  of  the  Agony  in 
the  Garden.  The  angle  shafts  of  the  altar  are 
of  serpentine.  The  super  altar  is  richly  diapered, 
and  in  the  centre  is  to  be  a tabernacle,  with 
door  of  repouss6  work,  and  the  emblem  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  encircled  with  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  surrounded  with  jewels.  The 
reredos  has  a lancet-shaped  arch  in  the  middle, 
with  a standing  figure  of  our  Lord  displaying 
His  sacred  heart.  The  altar  and  reredos 
are  flanked  by  tall  niches,  in  which  are 
placed  statues  of  St.  John  and  St.  Bernard, 
with  sculptured  pedestals,  marble  shafts, 
canopies  and  arcade  of  Painswick  Btone,  with 
richly-carved  diapers,  foliated  spandrels,  and 
cresting  of  vine  leaves.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a rose-window  filled  with  painted 
glass.  The  work  is  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  - century,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Buckler,  of  Hereford  - square, 
London,  architect.  The  masonry  and  sculpture 
are  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham  ; the  taber- 
nacle by  Messrs.  Hart,  Peard,  & Co.,  London ; 
and  the  glass  by  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Chelsea. 

Liverpool. — On  Sunday  evening,  June  21st, 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  Liverpool  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a magniGcent  chapel,  to 
be  built  on  to  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church,  and 
the  initial  cost  of  which  will  be  6,OOOZ.  The 
entrance  to  the  new  chapel  is  obtained  out  of 
the  side  aisle  by  means  of  a new  archway 
formed  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  two 
aisle  windows  neai'est  the  chancel.  The  arch 
opens  into  an  octagonal-shaped  chapel,  in  the 
walls  of  which  are  six  arched  openings,  the 
principal  one  leading  into  the  chapel  chancel, 
around  which  are  chancel-aisles,  leading  from 
church  to  house."  The  end  of  the  chapel  which 
is  nearest  the  present  belfry  is  planned  for  a 
small  chapel,  also  with  aisles,  and  called  the 
Bona  Mors  chapel.  The  small  chapel,  like  the 
chancel,  is  connected  with  the  octagon  by  arched 
openings.  Internally  the  whole  of  the  materials 
will  be  Bath  stone  and  marble,  in  large  and 
smaller  columns.  The  exterior  will  harmonise 
with  the  style  of  the  church,  and  give  the  idea 
of  a Lady  or  Sainte  chapel.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Brown  &,  Backhouse ; the  contractors 
for  the  marble-work,  Messrs.  John  Stubbs  & 
Son  ; and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1,322,  Sliding  Windows  or  Sashes.  F.  Old- 
field. 

A vertical  screw  fixed  in  a groove  on  one  side  of 
each  sash  works  in  a nut  wheel  attached  to  the 
frame.  The  wheel  gears  with  a skew  wheel  operated 
upon  by  a handle.  Spur-wheels  keyed  on  shafts 
attached  above  the  top  sash  and  underneath  the 
bottom  sash  gear,  with  racks  fixed  to  the  frame 
insure  uniform  motion  in  the  sashes. 

2,413,  Roofs.  D.  Griffiths. 

This  roof  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  supported  by 
wooden  beams,  the  under-side  of  which  are  straight, 
and  are  utilised  as  ceiling  joists.  The  beams  may 
rest  upon  the  internal  as  well  as  the  outer  walls, 
and  may  be  strengthened  in  several  ways  described  by 
the  patentee.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles  rebated 
and  grooved  round  the  edges  to  suit  various  modes 
of  jointing,  all  of  which  avoid  having  the  tiles  any- 
where doubled.  Special  ridge  hip-and-gutter  tiles 
necessitated  by  the  flatness  of  the  roof,  are  also 
described. 

3,254,  Astragals,  or  Glazing  Bars.  W.  R. 
Lester. 

The  glazing-bar  consists  of  an  inverted  bar  of 
T-section,  on  the  lower  part  of  which  a sheath  of 
thin  metal  forming  a trough  is  applied,  and  upon 
which  the  glass  rests.  The  glass  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  strips  of  lead  bent  over  it,  the  strips  being 
also  bent,  so  that  they  are  held  by  the  sheath.  The 
upper  ends  of  the  glazing-bars  are  entered  into  a 
groove  in  the  top  cross-bar,  and  the  bottom  ends 
are  secured  by  means  of  brackets.  The  flanges  of 
the  T-bars  may  be  bent  upwards  by  being  drawn 
through  dies.  Similar  means  are  employed  to  put 
on  the  metal  sheath  and  the  leaden  stripes. 

3,873.  Concrete-mixing  Machine.  J.  Powell. 

Boxes  for  apportioning  materials,  hopper,  and 
mixer.  The  boxes  are  of  rectangular  transverse 
section,  with  adjustable  hinged  doors  or  slides,  and 
are  secured  to  forks  resting  on  wheeled  supports, 
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giving  longitudinal  and  transverse  motion.  The 
hopper  is  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  frustrum  of  a 
pyramid  divided  by  two  bevelled  sides  forming  a 
midfeather  over  a suspended  midfeather  below,  and 
has  adjustable  hinged  doors  workable  from  the  plat- 
form. The  materials  are  accurately  gauged  by 
boxes  until  exact  working  gauge  of  compartments 
is  determined.  The  mixer  is  of  rectangular  trans- 
verse section,  with  hopper  mouth,  and  reduced  pro- 
portionately to  allow  for  decreasing  bulk  of  mate- 
rials. It  is  rotated  by  a transverse  axle,  secured 
near  its  upper  end  and  actuated  by  a lever  and 
chain,  and  contains  ploughshare  blades  and  diagonal 
perforated  piping  for  water.  It  has  a hinged  door, 
with  turned-up  sides  at  the  discharging  end,  and  a 
board  forming  part  of  its  upper  longitudinal  side, 
movable  for  cleaning  and  inspection. 

4,671.  Moulds  for  Baths,  &c. 

In  forming  moulds  for  casting  baths,  cisterns, 
and  similar  articles,  each  half  is  rammed  up  from  a 
separate  pattern,  a flange  on  the  pattern  forming  a 
parting  surface  in  each  case,  and  determining  the 
thickness  of  the  metal. 

4,698.  Artificial  Fuel.  W.  H.  Spence. 

Coke  dusc  or  residue  of  unburned  fuel  is  mixed 
with  small  coal  and  tar,  diluted  with  a little 
petroleum,  and  then  an  alkaline  solution  added, 
such  as  sodic  carbonate.  The  plastic  mass  is  then 
formed  into  cakes. 

13,422.  Tube-stopper.  F.  Botting. 

Two  conical  discs  are  connected  by  a bolt  and 
hand-screw,  and  enclosed  between  them  is  an  india- 
rubber  or  other  elastic  ring.  By  screwing  up  a nut 
the  joint  is  made  tight.  The  invention  is  applicable 
to  openings  of  all  kinds,  including  manholes. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATBNT. 

June  12. — 7,177,  P.  Whelan,  Improvements  in 
Water  Heaters  or  Geysers. —7,189,  W.  Joy,  Manu- 
facture of  Cement  and  Apparatus  for  same. — 7,191, 
J.  A.  & A.  A Clarke,  Construction  of  Box  Flues  and 
False  Backs  for  Fire  Grates. 

June  13. — 7,203,  C.  Twigg,  Manufacture  of  Pulley 
Frames  and  Pulley  Wheels  for  Cuandeliers,  kc. — 
7,204,  G.  Kinnaird  and  Others,  Improvements  in 
Cooking  Ranges.  -7,207,  W.  Smith,  Levers  for 
Striking  Bolts  of  Locks  and  Latches.— 7,209,  C. 
Powell,  Adjusting  or  Attaching  Door  Knobs  or 
Handles  to  their  Spindles. — 7,239,  H.  Allan,  Device 
for  Securing  Rainwater  and  other  Pipes. 

June  15. — 7,250,  J.  Broadhurst,  Improved  Pottery 
Kiln  or  Oven. — 7,252,  J.  Anderson,  General  Cabinet- 
maker and  Automatic  Dovetailing  Machine. — 7,254, 
A.  Littleford,  Fastenings  for  French  and  other 
Windows  and  Doors.— 7,264,  H.  Le  Bas,  Sanitary 
Closet. 

June  16. — 7,289,  H.  Fourness,  Gaslighting  Appa- 
ratus.— 7,291,  J.  Webster  and  H.  Hudson,  Improve- 
ments in  Stove  Grates.— 7,303,  J.  Allen,  Feed  Motion 
for  Racket  Braces  and  Drills.  — 7,306,  J.  Macmeikan, 
Veutilators  and  Wind  Guards.— 7.311,  G.  Garrard, 
Improvements  in  Tile  Presses.  - 7,327,  A.  Hudson, 
Automatic  Fire  Alarm  and  Heat  Indicator. — 7,330, 
R.  Hunter  and  J.  Turnbull,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 
7,339,  II.  Snelgrove,  Fireproof  Ceilings  and  Floors. 
— 7,348,  W.  Riches,  Improvements  in  Hinges. 

June  17. — 7,362,  W.  Parnall,  Improvements  in 
Shop  Counters.  — 7,373,  W.  Wynne,  Electric 
Vibratiug  Bells. — 7,3S2,  A.  Reed,  Decorating  Wall 
Hangings,  kc.—  7,391,  W.  Ollis,  Water-waste  Pre- 
venting Cisterns. — 7,394,  J.  Johnson,  Safety  and 
Unpickable  Lock  or  Fastening. 

June  18. — 7,409,  J.  Brooke,  Oval  or  Elliptical 
Soldering  Machine.  — 7,410,  J.  Morley,  Waste- 
preventing Ball  Valve  and  Lever  for  use  in  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 7,430,  R.  Rae,  Syphon  Tap  for  Water 
Clos  ts,  Sinks,  Lavatory  Basins,  kc. — 7,434,  W. 
Brewer,  Devices  for  Fastening  Windows,  &c. — 7,447, 
H.  Hatfield,  Step  Ladders  for  Domestic,  Fire- 
escape,  and  other  purposes  —7,452,  C.  Ellison,  Tool 
for  Turning  Segments  of  Spheres. — 7,456,  C.  Bailey, 
Fixing  Closet  Pans  to  Trap  and  Supply  Pipe. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACOEPTBD. 

3,823,  J.  Baber,  Apparatus  for  Printing  Dados 
on  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. — 5,284,  R.  Harrington, 
Knobs  for  Doors,  Cupboards,  kc.— 5,375,  W.  Trub- 
shaw,  Lock  Furniture  and  its  Connexions. — 5,993, 
A.  Ford  and  J.  Archer,  Waterproof  Covering  for 
Roofs,  kc.  — 6,378,  H.  Buchan,  Improvements  in 
Water  closets.— 6,624,  B.  Mills,  Safety  Locks.— 
6,682  and  6,683,  P.  Davis,  Fire  Plugs  and  Boxes 
for  Water  Maius  or  Services. — 6,704,  E.  Beech 
and  T.  Wrigley,  Construction  of  Shutters  or  Guards 
for  Shop  Windows,  Doors,  &c. — 6,705,  H.  and  W. 
Schooling,  Joints  for  Metallic  Wiudow  and  other 
Frames.— 6,748,  V.  Schneider,  Controlling  Appa- 
ratus for  Preventing  Waste  of  Water. — 6,769,  J. 
Gilmore  and  W.  Clark,  Improved  Pipe  Union  or 
Joint. — 1,999,  F.  Carruthers,  Apparatus  for  Fasten- 
ing and  Looking  Doors,  Gates,  kc. — 6,012,  R. 
Stoffert  and  T.  Dykes,  Construction  of  Girders. — 
6,327,  D.  Rogers  k Son,  Fire-grates  for  Domestic 
Purposes.— 6,424,  E.  Harling,  Wind  aud  Weather 
Indicators  or  Weathercocks. — 6,629,  H.  Lake,  Dis- 
infecting Apparatus. — 6,653,  T.  Bradford,  Improved 
Disinfecting  Apparatus. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

9,091,  H.  Johns,  Improvements  in  the  Production 
of  Wall-paper,  Paper  Boards,  Slates,  Tiles,  kc. — 
11,931,  W.  Morrison,  Improvements  in  Chimney 


Tops. — 12,144,  C.  Hinkjman,  Apparatus  for  Re- 
moving Paint  from  Woodwork,  and  for  Use  in 
Soldering,  kc. — 14,125,  G.  Davies,  Ventilating 
Grease  Traps  for  House  Sinks,  kc. — 1,626,  R. 
Evered,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 3,653,  B.  Saunders, 
J.  Woolven,  and  W.  Eade,  Smoke-cousuming 
Stoves  and  Ranges. — 5,570,  G.  Budd,  Apparatus  for 
Ornamental  Turning  aud  Shaping. — 6,003,  O. 
Irony,  Improvements  in  Rock  Drills. — 11,237,  L. 
Grotb,  Improved  Warming  Stove. — 11,660,  FI.  Lake, 
Composition  for  Covering  Wood  or  other  Surfaces. — 
11,700,  C.  Abel,  Apparatus  for  Regulating  the 
Draught  in  Stoves  or  Fireplaces.-  11,918,  G.  Smart, 
Improvements  in  Pliers.  — 11,930,  J.  Connor, 
Improved  Black  Pigment. — 3,661,  A.  Stephens, 
Apparatus  for  Supplying  Water  to  Water-closets, 
Urinals,  kc. — 6,115,  M.  Schneider,  Improvements 
in  Firestoves  and  Grates. — 6,129,  J.  House,  Auto- 
matic Fire-extinguishers. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

JUNE  15. 

By  Hampton  & Sons. 

Ellesmere,  Shropshire — The  freehold  house,  “ 8t. 

John’s  Hill,"  and  3 acres £1,600 

By  E E.  Cbouchbr  & Co. 

Wood  Green — 11,  Mayes  - terrace,  96  years,  no 

ground-rent  200 

Polace  Gates  - road  — “ Salcombe,"  95  years, 

ground-reDt  71.  7s 450 

Harrow— Canning  Town— Two  freehold  houses 315 

By  Edwin  Smith  & Co. 

Acton— 1 to  4,  The  Parade,  94  years,  ground- 

rent  40 1 3,200 

By  Murrell  & Scobbll. 

PentonTille — 31,  North-street,  freehold 685 

36,  37,  and  38,  Collier-street,  freehold  1,010 

Hackney-road— 66  to  70,  even,  Brunswick-street, 

freehold  2,040 

Clare  Market— 4,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  freehold  720 

St.  Luke's — 20  and  22,  Central-street,  freehold 400 

Islington  Green— Nos.  12  and  17,  copyhold 2,200 

Regent’s  Park — 61,  York-terrace,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  2 U 715 

Clerkenwell — 26,  Sekforde-street,  6 years,  ground- 

rent  51 60 

Brnnswick-square — 26,  Compton-place,  22  years,  no 

ground-rent  126 

Improved  ground-rents,  40/.  a year,  term  22  years  4-10 
Islington—  Lonsdale-square,  improved  ground-rent  s, 

47 1.,  term  24  years  E90 

Dalston  — Improved  ground-rents,  35 1.,  term  30 

years 630 

Junk  16. 

By  FABBBBOTnsB,  Ellis,  Clabk,  & Co. 

City— 121  and  125,  Minories,  and  2 and  3,  Vine- 

street,  Corporation  Lease 3,450 

By  Messrs.  Ceonk. 

Near  8evenoaks — Doane  Fields,  12a.  3r.  26p.,  free- 
hold   1,080 

By  Rogbbs,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 
Warwick-squBre— 130,  Cambridge-street,  45  years, 

ground-rent  91 860 

By  Pbocktbb  & Fbaser. 

Old  Ford-road — No.  428,  22  years,  ground-rent  6/....  100 

Stepney — 141,  Redman’s-roa'd,  copyhold  290 

Islington — Brooksby  - street,  improved  rental, 

411.  11s.,  24  years 630 

Junb  17, 

By  Fuller,  Hobsbt,  Sons,  & Cassell. 

Clapham  Common — ‘‘The  Shrubbery,"  and  6a.  3r. 

12p.,  freehold 20,000 

By  Thcrgood  & Martin. 

Morden— The  Brickfields,  with  plant,  10  cottages, 

and  28  acres,  freehold 2,150 

By  E.  F.  Taylob. 

Barnet — The  freehold  house,  “ Hayesleigh,”  free- 
hold   1,276 

By  Walfobd  & Wilshin. 

Anerley — 4,  Anerley -villas,  36  years,  ground-rent  161.  660 

By  Hahman  & Matthews. 

Homerton— Ground-rents  of  591.  10s.,  reversion  in 

73  years  1,340 

Freehold  ground-rents,  291.  7s.  a year  695 

Freehold  ground-rents,  691.  18s.  a year 1,370 

Old  Ford— Freehold  ground-rents,  101.  16s.  a year, 

reversion  in  77  years  415 

Forest  Gate— Freehold  grouud- rents,  601.  a year, 

reversion  in  56  years  1,160 

Tottenham — Freehold  ground  - rents,  1471.  10s., 

reversion  in  77  years  3,426 

Page  Green — Freehold  ground-rents,  411.,  reversion 

in  73  years 870 

Stamford  Hill — Freehold  ground-rents,  251.,  rever- 
sion in  76  years 600 

Forest  Hill — High-street,  the  Derby  Villas  Nursery 

Ground,  freehold 650 

Freehold  ground-rent  of  361.  16s.,  reversion  in  71 

years  1,065 

Freehold  ground-rent  of  11/.,  reversion  in  73  years  285 

June  17. 

By  Tabbrxaclb  & Son. 

Bond-street — 4,  Union-street,  Corporation  Lea^e  ...  1,200 

City-road— 26,  Duncan-terrace,  41  years,  ground- 

rent  111 710 

Penge— 1 to  0,  Lowden-terrace,  88  years,  ground- 

rent  321 1,350 

Forest  Hill  —Improved  ground-rent  of  231.  10s., 

term  270  years  370 

Improved  ground-rent  of  141.  10s.,  term  67  years  215 
Junb  18. 

By  Ball,  Norris,  & Hadlet. 

Dockhead— 18,  Hickman's  Folly,  freehold  445 

By  Baxtbb,  Payne,  & Lbppbr. 

St.  Mary  Cray— 1 to  6,  the  Lower-road,  freehold  ...  600 

Orpington — 1 and  2,  Moorhurst-villas,  freehold 1,050 

By  Nbwbon  & Harding. 

Barnsbury— 18,  Richmond-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  81 450 

Highbury— 16  to  19,  Park-place  49  years,  ground- 

rent  301 770 

New  North-road — 62,  Arlington-street,  51  years, 

ground-rent  61.  10s 525 


By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Son. 

Bethnal  Green— 3,  Winchester-street,  freehold £165 

Forest  Gate— 2 to  12,  even,  Chestnut-villas,  and  37 

to  39,  Chestnut-avenue,  freehold 3,501 

Clapham— 39,  Trigon-road,  4 > years,  ground-rent  41.  280 

17,  Portland-place,  36  years,  ground-rent  21 280 

Paddington  — 30,  Woodchester-street,  67  years, 

ground-rent  61 36) 

Bethnal  Green— 2 to  5,  Surat-place,  freehold 480 

North  Bow— 61,  Egliuton-road,  freehold 405 

Hackney-road— 74  and  76,  Warner-place,  19  years, 

ground-rent  31 375 

By  Harman  & Matthews. 

Wanstead— “The  Grove,”  and  46a.  lr.  19p.,  free- 
hold   15,600 

Freehold  ground-rents,  S4/.,  reversion  in  70  years  2,185 

Grove-road,  3 plots  of  freehold  land  1,450 

1,  11,  and  15,  Grove-road,  freehold 2,840 

Ground-rents,  321.  a year,  reversion  in  76  years...  775 

A plot  of  freehold  land  in  Grove-road  676 

Ground-rent  of  161.,  reversion  in  76  years  320 

June  19. 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Piccadilly— The  lease  and  goodwill,  Ac.,  of  31, 

Albemarle-street  2,525 

By  Baker  & Sons. 

Victoria  Park— GaiDsborough-road,  a plot  of  free- 
hold land,  3a.  2r.  2Bp...[ 2,060 

Sunbury — A plot  of  land,  4a.  2r.  lip.,  term  78  years, 

no  ground-rent 210 

By  F.  Lewis  & Co. 

Haverstock  Hill— 2,  Park-road,  62  years,  ground- 

rent  161 3,55) 

1,  2,  aud  6,  Prevost-road,  83  years,  ground- 

rent  151 1,136 

13  and  14,  Prevost-road,  55  years,  ground-rent  141.  1,165 
By  Rushworth  & Stbvens. 

Oxford-street — No.  484,  term  44  years,  ground- 

rent  101 4,450 

St.  John’sWood — Boundary-road,  improved  ground- 

rents,  2481.  8s.  8d.,  term  52J  years 5,135 

Upper  Hamil ton-terrace — improved  ground-rents, 

201.,  term  641  yearB 460 


MEETINGS. 

Satuedat,  June  27. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers. 
— Visit  to  Blackfriars  Railway  Bridge  Works.  9.45 
a m.  — Leave  at  11.15  a.m.  by  train  from  Blackfriars 
(District  Railway)  for  Putney,  to  visit  the  new  Putney 
Bridge  Works. 

Tuesday,  June  30. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.  — 
Visit  to  the  Great  Western-  Railway  Company's  works  at 
Swindon.  Train  leaves  Paddington  Station  at  11.50  a.m. 

Thursday,  July  2. 

R-yal  Archceological  Institute.  — (1)  Professor  Bunnell 
Lewis  on  “ Langres  and  Besanfon.”  (2)  Mr.  A.  Hart- 
shorne  on  " Blythborough."  (3)  Mr.  M.  W.  Tayler  on 
“ Stone  Moulds  for  Casting  Spear-heads."  4 p.m.  The 
Annual  General  Meeting,  for  Members  only,  will  be  held 
at  3.16  p m. 


Student's  Column. 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY.— Part  II. 
y. 

Limits  of  certain  Curves. 

NE  of  the  sections  of  the  cone,  and  als 
other  curves,  have  the  particular  charac- 
teristic of  nearing  some  straight  line 
more  and  more  without  ever  reaching  it.  To 
avoid  Greek  words  meaningless  to  ourselves,  we 
shall  simply  call  such  lines  the  limits  of  these 
infinitely  prolonged  curves ; for  we  may  con- 
sider them  as  the  uttermost  position  a tangent 
will  occupy  when  it  is  tangent  in  a point  of 
the  curve  infinitely  distant.  It  is  important 
to  obtain  these  limits,  as  they  are  a great 
assistance  in  drawing  the  curves  of  the  sec- 
tions. 

To  find  these  limits,  we  must  consider  that  a 
point,  in,  of  the  section,  situated  at  an  infinite 
distance,  implies  that  the  generator,  G,  on  which 
the  point  m is  placed,  must  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  section ; for  the  meeting  at  an 
infinite  distance  means  never,  and  it  is  only 
parallels  that  will  never  meet.  We  must,  there- 
fore, find  the  generators,  D,  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  section  (see  fig.  108,  where  the 
cone  is  shown  with  its  generators  prolonged  so 
that  it  forms  a double  cone).  As  the  tangent 
to  any  point,  in,  of  the  section  of  the  surface  is 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  cutting 
plane  P,  and  the  plane  X tangent  to  the  sur- 
face along  the  generator  G,  we  conclude  that 
when  G becomes  D,  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
positions  it  can  take,  the  tangent  will  then  he  the 
intersection  of  the  plane  P hy  the  plane  Y, 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  cone  along  the 
generator  D.  This  will  give  us  the  limits  we 
want  for  such  curves,  the  most  known  of  which 
is  the  hyperbola.  (See  fig.  108.) 

Find  the  section  of  a right  cylinder  hy  a plane, 
and  draw  the  real  shade  of  the  section.  Develop 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

A right  cylinder  has  its  generators  perpen- 
dicular to  its  base,  the  circle  E as  in  fig.  109.  We 
can  mark  at  once  the  intersections  of  a series  of 
generators,  G,  for  in  each  mh  will  be  on  the  base 
E and  m"  on  P",  the  vertical  trace  of  the  cutting 
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plane.  In  short,  the  plan  of  the  intersection  is 
the  base  E itself,  and  its  elevation  is  a portion 
of  P"  between  rv  and  rv. 

To  find  the  real  shape  of  the  section  we  torn 
down  the  plane  P round  PA,  and  lay  it  flat  on 
the  plan,  an  operation  we  have  done  often 
before.  The  tangent  to  the  section  through  the 
point  m is  projected  on  the  plan  in  m*  f,  and  as 
t is  on  the  hinge  round  which  the  plane  P 
moves,  it  will  be  a point  of  the  tangent  after 
the  plane  P has  been  laid  flat  on  the  plan ; tho 
tangent  to  the  section  will  therefore  be  tm_ 

To  develop  the  cylinder,  we  cut  it  open  down 
one  of  its  generators,  such  as  the  one  whose  foot 
is  <p,  and  starting  therefrom  we  can  draw  on  the 
development  a series  of  generators  G=,  remem- 
bering that  the  distance  between  <p=  and  G=  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  base  be- 
tween <p  and  g.  The  base  E developes  in  tv 
straight  line  <p=  <f>=,  and  if  we  carry  above  that 
line  the  series  of  points  ih=,  where  the  generators 
are  cut  by  the  plane  P,  wo  obtain  by  joining 
them  the  curve  I=,  which  is  the  development  of 
the  section. 

The  tangent  to  that  curve  in  a point,  m,  will 
be  found  by  making  g=  equal  to  g t,  then 
joining  m—  t=  we  have  the  tangent.  For  we 
have  formed  by  our  construction  a triangle 
g—  t - m—  equal  to  the  triangle  g t m,  the  real 
triangle  formed  by  the  tangent  in  space  and  its 
projection ; therefore  the  lines  m—  t-  and  m t 
form  the  same  angle  with  the  generator  G, 
which  is  the  very  condition  a tangent  should 
fulfil  on  the  developed  curve.  (See  fig.  109.) 
Find  the  section  of  an  oblique  cylinder  by  a plane, 
draw  the  real  shape  of  the  section,  and  deve- 
lops the  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

Here,  again,  the  section  has  its  elevation  I1' 
on  the  line  P1' ; by  marking  the  intersections  of 
a series  of  generators,  G,  by  the  plane  P we  get 
I*  the  plan  of  the  section. 

To  find  the  real  shape  of  the  section,  we  turn 
down  the  plane  P round  PA  and  lay  it  flat  on  the 
plan  as  before. 

To  find  the  tangent  to  any  point  of.  tho  real 
section,  we  draw  through  the  foot  of  gene- 
rator on  which  the  point  m is  situated  a 
tangent  to  the  base  ; this  is  not,  as  with  the 
right  cylinder,  the  projection  of  the  tangent  to 
the  section,  but  only  the  trace  of  the  plane  X 
tangent  to  the  cylinder  along  that  generator ; 
nevertheless,  the  tangent  to  the  section  will  go 
through  t on  the  hinge  P\  round  which  the 
plane  P moves;  mh  t will  be  the  projection  of 
the  tangent,  and  t m_  will  be  its  position  on  the 
real  section.  (See  fig.  110.) 

To  develope  an  oblique  cylinder  we  must 
begin  by  cutting  the  cylinder  by  a 
plane,  P,  perpendicular  to  its  generators, 
and  find  the  real  shape  of  its  section;  that 
section  developed  will  form  a straight  line  1=, 
from  which  we  can  measure  the  length  of  any 
generator  so  as  to  draw  the  curved  line  E=,  the 
development  of  the  cylinder’s  base. 


M 


To  find  the  tangent  to  any  point  g—  of  the 
developed  base,  we  take  t—  m—,  equal  to  t m_  of 
the  real  section,  and  g=  t=  is  the  tangent  required, 
for  it  forms  the  same  angle  with  the  generator 
G=,  as  the  tangent  did  in  space.  (See  fig.  111.) 
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The  Colombo  Breakwater. — This  great 
Work,  which  has  occupied  in  its  construction 
about  twelve  years,  received  the  ceremonial 
finishing  touch  at  the  hands  of  its  designer,  Sir 
John  Coode,  on  the  22nd  of  April  last.  The 
exposure  to  which  a work  of  this  kind  is  sub- 
jected during  the  long  period  required  to  com- 
plete it  furnishes  a sufficient  guarantee  that 
it  is  fitted  to  withstand  any  influence  attacking 
it,  and  the  colony  of  Ceylon  and  its  engineer 
tnay  be  congratulated  on  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  a work  likely  to  contribute  so  greatly  to 
the  progress  of  the  island.  The  closing  cere- 
mony consisted  simply  in  the  laying,  by  Sir 
John  Coode,  of  the  last  square  of  concrete 
capping ; and  Mr.  Kyle,  the  resident  engineer, 
whose  services  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  a 
successful  issue,  has  finally  reported  that  “the 
whole  of  the  work  reclaiming  the  inner  har- 
bour foreshore,  including  jetties,  sheds,  &c., 
has  now  been  completed,  and  all  hands  have 
been  withdrawn  and  the  account  closed.”  The 
total  cost  incurred  from  the  commencement  of 
the  operations  in  1873  to  their  close  has  been 
«i92Rrw^  r“Pees>  or  >n  round  figures  about 
There  appears  no  reason  to  hope 
that  for  the  present  the  local  Government  will 
entertain  the  carrying  out  of  Sir  John  Goode’s 
design  in  its  entirety  by  undertaking  the  con- 
struction of  a northern  breakwater. — Engineer. 

A New  Water  Supply  for  New  York.— 
The  New  York  City  Water  Company  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  City  Commissioners  of  the  sink- 
lng  fund  a proposition  to  supply  the  dry  goods 
district  of  New  York  with  water  from  wells. 
The  new  company  was  organised  in  January 
last  with  a capital  of  1,500,000  dollars.  There 
is  in  New  York  City  a water-bearing  strata  into 
which  wells  can  be  driven,  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  furnished  a daily  supply  of 
5,000,000  gallons  of  freBh  water.  This  supply 
would  be  drawn  from  the  wells  and  from  storage 
tanks  distributed  through  the  district  bounded 
by  Chambers,  Bleecker,  and  Centre  streets  and 
West  Broadway.  Hydrants  would  be  placed 
at  various  points  in  this  district,  and  water 
forced  to  them  by  powerful  engines.  The  water 
would  reach  the  flames  at  a height  of  150  ft. 
without  the  intervention  of  fire  engines.  The 
company  propose  to  furnish  machinery  and  lay 
ten  miles  of  service  within  one  year  from  the 
acceptance  of  their  offer.  They  agree  to  fur- 
nish water  to  the  city  for  twenty  years  for  a 
fixed  price  per  hydrant,  not  less  in  the  aggre- 
gate than  150,000  dollars  a year.  A city  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
need  of  a special  water  supply  for  the  dry  goods 
district,  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  plan, 
and  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  water 
company. — Iron. 

Irish  Artisans’  Exhibition  Medal  Com- 
petition. The  Belfast  Newsletter  says  that  in 
tie  medal  competition  in  connexion  with  the 
Irish  Artisans’  Exhibition  at  Dublin,  Mr.  J. 
Quiller  Lane,  of  Belfast,  has  been  successful  in 
securing  the  first  prize.  The  competition  was 
an  open  one.  The  obverse  of  his  design  is 
divided  by  five  circles,  the  larger  being  in  the 
centre,  and  containing  an  Irish  cross,  formed  of 
•strapwork,  with  a trefoil  between  each  mem- 
ber. The  four  surrounding  articles  contain 
respectively  symbols  of  Painting,  Sculpture  and 
Modelling,  Architecture,  Weaving,  and  Engi- 
neering. These  are  united  by  a wreath  of 
laurel  leaves,  the  additional  spaces  being  orna- 
mented by  straps  and  scroll  work.  The  reverse 
has  the  words  “Irish  Artisans’  Exhibition, 
Dubhn,  on  the  outer  band,  the  ground  of 
which  is  formed  of  shamrock  leaves.  This  is 
-divided  horizontally  by  a label  extending  right 
across  the  medal,  the  year  1885  being  divided 
between  the  external  wings,  the  centre  space 
being  left  for  the  winner’s  name  and  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  medal  is  awarded.  The 
background  is  occupied  with  the  old  Irish  harp, 
the  ground  being  filled  in  with  strap  work. 

Netley. — The  new  church  at  Netley  is  to  be 
built  upon  a site  overlooking  the  Abbey  grounds 
given  by  Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  Crichton.  The 
tenders  for  the  work  (one  of  which  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted) are  now  before  the  Committee,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  commence  the  building  immediately. 
The  contract  for  the  first  portion  of  the  work 
amounts  to  3,000k  The  walling  is  to  be  faced 
with  Swanage  stone,  and  the  dressings  to  be  of 
Doulting  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D. 
oedding. 


Curious  Discovery  at  Folkestone.— A few 

days  ago,  whilst  some  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  were  engaged  in 
erecting  a rich  arcading  of  polished  alabaster  and 
marbles  around  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church 
at  Folkestone,  they  removed  some  portion  of  the 
Early  English,  or  possibly  Norman,  north  wall 
m sanctuary,  and  under  a stone  slab,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  credence-table,  they 
came  across  a leaden  casket,  measuring  18  in. 
by  10  in.  by  6 in.  It  is  of  beautifully  stamped 
diaper  work,  having  straps  of  lead  around  it, 
and.  was  found  to  contain  female  remains,  con- 
sisting of  a part  of  a skull,  the  thighs,  fingers, 
and  other  bones.  From  their  position  and  sur- 
roundings, little  doubt  exists  that  these  are 
the  relics  of  the  Princess  Eansyth,  daughter  of 
Eadbald,  king  of  Kent.  This  princess,  who  is 
accredited,  by  legendary  lore,  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  built  a nunnery  on  Folke- 
stone Cliff,  and  was  ultimately  buried  herself 
within  its  Chapel  of  St.  Martin.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  finally  destroyed  this  edifice, 
but  not  before  the  remains  of  St.  Eansyth  had 
been  reverently  removed  to  the  then  new  parish 
church  of  SS.  Mary  and  Eansyth,  at  Folkestone. 

' ' here  they  were  put  there,  however,  history 
does  not  record,  and  it  has  remained  a mystery 
until  last  Wednesday,  when,  in  the  unexpected 
manner  recorded,  the  workmen  brought  the 
remains  to  light.  The  works  at  present  in 
hand  at  Folkestone  Church  are  under  Mr.  S. 
Slingsby  Stallwood,  architect,  of  Reading.  The 
find”  is  considered  in  antiquarian  circles  to 
be  a most  important  one 


Railway  Extension  in  Essex.— Southend- 
on-Sea  as  a health  resort  is  rapidly  rising  in 
popular  favour,  and  a new  route  to  the  bathing- 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  has  just  been 
commenced  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  new  line  leaves  the  Colchester  and 
Ipswich  main  road  near  Brentwood,  and  pro- 
ceeds through  Billericay  and  Rayleigh,  an 
ancient  market  town,  direct  to  Southend.  It 
will  not  only  afford  an  alternative  route  to  and 
from  London,  but  furnish  great  facilities  of  com- 
munication to  the  whole  of  the  eastern  counties, 
and  directly  connect  the  important  military 
centres  of  Shoeburyness,  Warley,  and  Col 
Chester.  n- *-  1: — > - 
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Maldon  and  Southminster,  thus  opening  up 
little-known  corner  of  Essex.  An  illustration 
of  the  enhanced  value  acquired  by  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railways  under  construction  was 
given  at  a land  sale  held  a few  days  ago  at 
Southend  by  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons,  when  for 
some  building  plots  near  the  almost  forgotten 
town  of  Rayleigh  exceptionally  high  prices  were 
realised.  It  is  expected  that  quite  a little  town- 
ship will  spring  up  on  the  main  road  between 
Rayleigh  and  Southend. 

The  Medway  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany (Limited). — The  prospectus  of  this 
Company  has  been  issued.  The  proposed 
capital  is  60,000k,  in  12,000  shares  of  5k  each. 
The  first  issue  will  be  of  35.000Z.  in  7,000 
shares  of  51.  each,  divided  into  6,000  ordinary 
shares  and  1,000  vendors’  shares ; the  latter  not 
ranking  for  dividend  until  a dividend  at  the 
rate  of  6 per  cent,  has  been  paid  upon  the 
ordinary  shares.  The  1,000  vendors’  shares 
fully  paid  will  be  allotted  in  part  payment  of 
the  properties  purchased  by  the  Company,  and 
the  6,000  ordinary  shares  are  now  offered  for 
subscription.  The  Company  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working  the 
recently-erected  cement,  &c.,  works  at  Cuxton, 
on  the  river  Medway,  near  Rochester,  which 
have  recently  come  into  the  market  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  death  of  the  proprietox*. 
The  secretary  pro  tem.  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Watkins, 
and  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Company  are 
at  7 and  8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C. 

Sale  of  Land  at  Cromer. — For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Cromer,  the  beautiful  but 
much-neglected  sea-side  place  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Norfolk,  a public  sale  of  freehold  build- 
ing plots  was  held  a few  days  ago,  when  4,860k 
was  realised  for  the  first  sixty  lots  put  up,  the 
prices  obtained  being  at  the  rate  of  1,500k  per 
acre.  This  successful  auction  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  of 
Baker  & Sons,  Queen  Victoria-street,  who  con- 
ducted the  sale.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to 
learn  that  among  tho  works  in  immediate  con- 
templation are  the  erection  of  a large  hotel, 
with  extensive  recreation-grounds,  and  a new 
pier.  It  is  stated  that  the  service  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  to  Ci’omer  has  lately  been 
greatly  improved. 


The  Trafalgar  Institute,  Montreal.— 

The  Montreal  Gazette,  of  the  10th  inst.,  gives 
particulars  of  tbe  project  for  the  erection  of 
the  Trafalgar  Institute,  “which,”  we  are  in- 
formed, “is  destined  to  mark  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  Montreal.”  The  origin 
of  the  establishment  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Donald  Ross,  years  ago  a prominent  citizen  of 
Montreal,  who  by  his  last  will  and  testament 
left  means  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  insti- 
tute for  the  purpose  indicated.  Recently  the 
Hon.  Donald  A.  Smith,  following  up  the  spirit 
of  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Ross,  has  granted  §25,000 
to  carry  the  project  to  a successful  issue.  The 
work  will  be  commenced  on  the  1st  of  October 
next.  In  answer  to  an  invitation  for  plans  for 
the  building,  the  Trafalgar  Institute  Committee 
received  designs  from  fourteen  competitors, 
repi’esenting  the  architectural  profession  in  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  architect,  162,  St.  James- 
street,  Montreal,  was  the  successful  competitor. 
At  first  the  establishment  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  only  thirty  boarders,  but  the  plans 
contemplate,  when  it  is  found  necessary,  accom- 
modation for  a much  larger  number  of  pupils. 

Plymouth. — Tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Matthias,  Plymouth,  to  be 
erected  on  a fine  site  at  North  Hill,  were  last 
week  received  from  six  of  the  principal  con- 
tractors of  Plymouth.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Finch  & Son  at  8,778 1.  for  the  complete  work, — 
being  the  lowest, — was  accepted,  and  the  build- 
ing will  be  forthwith  commenced.  The  design, 
by  Messrs.  Hine  & Odgers,  shows  a church  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  with  clearstoried  nave, 
aisles,  chancel,  vestries,  and  tower  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  rising  to  the  height  of  112  ft. 
above  the  floor.  The  walls  will  be  of  local  lime- 
stone, having  dressings  chiefly  of  Box  ground 
and  Portland  stone.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has 
promised  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  next 
month. 

A History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace. — 

A new  history,  dedicated,  by  special  per- 
mission, to  her  Majesty,  is  announced  under 
the  title  of  “ The  History  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace  in  Tudor  Times,”  by  Mr.  Ernest  Law, 
B.A.  It  is  illustrated  with  130  autotypes, 


Branch  lines  will  also  be  made  to  Ifc  18  ilh?strated  130  autotypes, 

.d  Southminster,  thus  opening  up  a engravmgs,  maps,  and  plans.  Messrs. 


Bell  & Sons  are  the  publishers. 

The  Late  Professor  Jenkin. — The  Pro- 
fessorship of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  has  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S., 
who  expired  on  the  12th  inst.  from  blood- 
poisoning,  after  undergoing  a surgical  opera- 
tion. 


TENDERS. 

For  proposed  Alleyn’s  Boys*  Schools,  Dulwich,  for  the 
Governors  of  Dulwich  College.  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson 
architects,  Newcaatle-on-Tyue 

Schools  only.  Roads,  &c.  ‘ 

Higgs  & Hill £12,8 

Peto  Bros 12,8utj  356 

Stephens  & Bastow  12,499  365 

J.  &C.  Bowyor  ...  12,490  312 

Perry  & Co 12,331  329 

Howell  & Son 11,384  380 

C.  Wall 11,250  254 

W.  J.  Mitchell 10,410  396 


Less  Blue 
Slates. 
£320  £260 


For  the  erection  of  grain-store  and  extension  of  goods 
warehouse  at  Norwich  City  Station,  for  the  Eastorn  and 
Midlands  Railway : — 

G.  Hammond,  Norwich £1,777  0 0 

Holmes  & Reed,  Norwich 1,480  0 0 

Youngs  & Son,  Norwich 1,449  0 0 

Barden  Bros.,  King's  Lynu  1 386  0 0 

North  & Wilson,  St.  Stephen’s,  Nor- 
wich (accepted)  1,294  10  0 

For  shop,  house,  stables,  and  warehouses,  at  Stamford, 
for  Mrs.  Young.  Messrs.  Richardson  & Son,  architects, 
Stamford : — 

Hilliam  & Corby  £1,903  2 6 

Nicholls  Bros 1,311  o 

Roberts  Bros l ,349  0 0 

Clavson  Bros 1,245  0 0 

.1.  Woolston  1,246  0 0 

Ludlow  & Emmerson 1,215  0 0 

Hinson  Bros 1,190  ' * 

8choles,  Rouse,  & Clake  (accepted)  1,165 


For  new  school  and  class-rooms  at  Swindon.  Mr.  Thos. 
Lansdown,  architect : — 

W.  Jones  & Son,  Gloucester  £790  0 0 

T.  Colboumo,  Stratton 780  0 0 

G.  Wiltshire,  Swindon. 666  0 0 

O.  K.  Hinley,  Swindon 659  12  0 

T.  Barrett,  Swindon  616  0 0 

J.  Williams,  Swindon  (accepted)  449  0 0 

For  new  road,  Castle  Hill,  Wycombe,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Carrington.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  surveyor,  High 
Wycombe: — 

8tone  £255  10  0 

Hunt  249  0 0 

Hill  (accepted) 235  10  0 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Cleaning  and  Whitewashing  

Concrete  Wall  in  Dock,  and  Retaining  Wall. 

Laying  Pipes,  Ac 

Scavenging,  Dusting,  and  Watering 

Cleaning  and  Painting 

Outside  Repairs,  Painting,  &c..  Bow  

Painting  Royal  Arsenal,  Sc.,  Woolwich  .... 

New  Station,  Offices,  Sc.,  Eastbourne  

Cleansing,  Distempering,  Sc 


Construction  of  Crofton  Branch  Railway  . 

Tellow  Deal  for  Firewood  

Paving  

Brick  and  Pipe  Sower  

School  and  Office  Buildings  

Pipe  Sewer,  Ac 

Painting  Barracks,  Ac.. 

Wrought-Iron  Foot  Bridges  

Alterations,  Ac.,  Walsall  County  Court... 

Shelter  for  Cows 

Officer’s  House,  Cottages,  Ac 

Resorvoir,  Pumps,  &c 

Sowerage  Works,  Henley-on-Thames  

Outside  Staircases  for  Lunatic  Asylam  ... 

Sewage  Works  

Painting  Buildings  ; 

Brick,  Ac.,  Sewers,  Pumping  Station,  Ac. 

Now  Roads,  Sowers;  Ac.,  Acton  

Alterations  and  Additions,  Bushev,  Herts.  ... 
Erection  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wolverhmptn 


By  whom  required. 


Chelsea  Guardians  

Tottenham  Local  Board 

Cardiff  Corporation 

Vestry  of  8t.  Matthew 
Midland  Railway  Co.... 
City  of  London  Union 

War  Department 

L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick 

Asylum  District  

Gt.  Nrthrn  and  Manch. 
Shffid.  and  Lincln.  By. 

Epsom  Union  

Rotberhithe  Vestry 

Lowestoft  Imp.  Com.  .. 
Vauge  School  Board... 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 

War  Deportment 

Kingston-on-Thms  Cor. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Met.  Asylums  Board 

Admiralty  

Hailsham  Waterworks.. 
Henley-on-Thmes  U.8.A. 
Chester  Magistrates 
Portsmouth  U.  8.  A. 
War  Departmeut 
Wimbledon  Looal  Brd 
Berks  Estates  Co.,  Liw, 
F.  Charsley,  Etq. 


Architect,  Burveyor,  < 
Engineer. 


.Official  

— De  Popo  

J.  A.  B.  Williams 

F.  W.  Barratl  

A.  A.  Langley  

Official  

do. 
do. 

A.  & C.  Harston  .. 

J.  Fraser  & Sons 

Official  

K.  Thomas 

R.  H. Inch  

J.  Young  

Official  

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

July  Uth 

I.  Shone July  13th 

Stanley  Bull do. 

Sir  F.  Bramwell  July  15th 

Official  do. 

do.  July  21st 

J.  O.  Cooper  & Son Not  stated 

W.  H.  Norris  do. 

1 C.  Bell  I do. 


June  30thg 
do. 

July  1st 
July  2nd 
July  3rd 
July  4th 
do. 

July  6th 
July  7th 


do. 

July  8th 
do. 
do. 

July  9th 
July  10th 


For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Page  Green,  Tottenham, 
for  the  Tottenham  School  Board.  Messrs.  E.  Ellis  & Son, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  William  B.  Brown: — 

Humphreys  & Son  £4,195  0 0 

Linzell 4,167  0 0 

Nixon  4.005  0 0 

Sabey  A Son  3,845  0 0 

Huek  3,791  0 0 

Staines  A 8on 3,792  0 0 

CoulseU  Bros 3.789  0 0 

Nightingale 3,760  0 0 

Harper  A Co 3,6i7  0 0 

Stephenson 3,681  0 0 

Parker 3,679  0 0 

Garrod 3,431  0 0 

C.  Mantling  3,420  0 0 

Williamson 3,394  0 0 

C.  Wall  3,335  0 0 

Harris 3,100  0 0 

Angood  2,950  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools  at  West  Green,  Tottenham, 
for  the  Tottenham  School  Board.  Messrs.  E.  Kllis  A Son, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  1).  Campbell  A Son  :— 

Nixon £13,866  0 0 

Coulsell  Bros 13,422  0 0 

Buck 13,297  0 0 

8abey  A Son 13,165  0 0 

Parker  13.090  0 0 

Pain  Bros 12,774  0 0 

Nightingale 12,570  0 0 

8tepbenson  12,287  0 0 

Angood  12,050  0 0 

C.  Manning 11,995  0 O 

Grover  A 8on  11,899  0 0 

Williamson  11,855  0 O 

Garrod  11,610  0 0 

C.  Wall 10,950  0 0 

Harris  8,646  0 0 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Engineer’s  Assistant... 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Belfast  & Co.  Down  Ry. 


July  6th 


For  the  erection  of  new  infants’  school  and  alterations 
to  class-rooms  at  Churchfield  Schools,  for  the  Woodford 
School  Board.  Mr.  Edward  Tidman,  architect,  Finsbury- 
pavement,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied 
Swain  


. £1,133  6 0 ! 


Newman 

C.. Robson  

Brooks  A Tester  

Dixon  & Co 

Scott  

SchoQeld 

Pratt  

Morgan  A Newman 

Barnes 

Osborne  

Stewart  

J.  J.  Robson 

Watson  

Wells  

England  A Thompson 

Foster 

Ranger  

Webb 

[Architect’s  estimate,  6501.] 


865  0 0 
800  0 0 
795  0 0 


For  laundry  fittings  at  the  new  schools  for  the  Oldham 
nion.  Mr.  A.  Banks,  architect,  46,  Union-street,  Old- 
ham : — 

C.  Jeakes  A Co.,  London £935  0 0 

Benham  A Sons,  London  865  0 0 

Leech  Bros.  A Hoyle,  Manchester 587  0 0 

Thomas  A Taylor,  Stockport 651  10  0 

Bradford  A Co.,  Manchester  (accepted)  665  0 0 

For  stone  boundary-wall  to  the  new  schools,  for  the  Old- 
ham Union.  Mr.  A.  Banks,  architect 


For  new  offices,  Mill  Dam  Quay,  in  the  Borough  of 
South  Shields,  for  the  River  Police  and  Tyne  Port  Sanitary 
Officers.  Mr.  Matthew  Hall,  Borough  Engineer.  Quan- 
Sties  by  Mr.  8.  D.  Ir™,  Bmd.rbmi  i-  ^ 

old  material, 

J.  Elliott,  North  Shields  £1,779  0 0 

8.  Storar,  Jarrow 1,760  0 0 

Gilfillan  Bros.,  South  8hields  ...  1,693  19  7 ...  £20 

W.  M.  Hudson,  South  Shields...  1,68112  4 

R.  Allison,  Whitburn 1,670  12  0 

R,  Atkin  A Co.,  South  Shields...  1,693  0 0 ...  23 

F.  Macree,  South  Shields  1,573  19  5 

W.  Harwood,  South  Shields 1,493  0 0 

Fishburn  Bros.,  North  Shields..  1,426  7 0 ...  28 

W.  Richardson,  Gateshead* 1,407  1 0 ...  20 

* Accepted. 


For  sundry  works  and  repairs  at  No.  45,  Queen’s- 
gardene,  Hyde  Park,  W.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect, 
66,  Ludgate  Hill : — 

Beally  A Son 

Woodward,  Finsbury  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  a girls’  school  in  connexion  with 
Christ  Church,  Ealing.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  66, 
Ludgate  Hill : — 

Thomas  Nye,  Ealing  (accepted) £1,100  0 0 

For  new  ragged  schools,  Giffen-street,  Deptford.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Dove  Bros 

J.  Mowlem  A Co 

Pack  Bros 

Staines 

Rider  A Son  

Greenwood 

Jerrard  

Tyerman 

Scott 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted) 


,.  £525 


£1,995  0 
..  1,92 1 0 
..  1,900  0 
..  1,882  0 
..  1,830  0 
..  1,790  0 
..  1,774  0 
..  1.770  0 

..  1,752  0 
..  1,717  0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  301,  Camden-road, 
N.W.,  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Bridges.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts, 
architect,  115,  Strand,  W.C. : — 

J.  Williamson  £628  10  ( 

Steel  Bros 489  0 ( 

R.  Perkins 473  0 C 

H.  Baylis  417  15  ( 

W.  Holt 442  12  f 


J.  A S.  Smethur&t.. 

A.  8ta!ey 

R.  Mellor  

J.  A J.  Whitehead  

T.  Bebbington  

K.  Whittaker 

S.  Dunkerly  A Son  (accepted)  

[All  of  Oldham.] 


,£1.915  0 
1 ,920  0 
1,783  0 
1,745  12 
1,719  0 
1,700  0 
1,630  0 


Accepted  for  twelve  houses,  Delph,  Yorkshire. 
Banks,  architect : — 

Brickwork  and  Stonework. 

C.  Winterbottom,  Dolph  £1,606  ( 

Joiner's  Work. 

J.  Wood,  Delph  620  ( 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

J.  Whitehead,  Dobcross  140  ( 

Plastering. 

C.  A W.  Shaw,  Delph 114  ( 

[Slating  not  let.] 


For  rebuilding  the  Royal  Standard  Concert  Hall,  West- 
minster, and  making  certain  alterations  to  the  public- 
house  adjoining,  for  Mr.  R.  Wake.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 
architect,  17,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate  :— 

Godden  £6,905  0 0 

Royal  6,890  0 0 

Bhurmnr 6,870  0 0 

Steel  Bros 6,710  0 0 

Cook 6,419  0 0 

Burman  A Son,  Kennington,  S.E.  ...  6,377  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Charterhouse- 
street.  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Manley.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Savillo, 
architect,  99,  Strand.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

Walker  £861  0 0 

Anley  820  0 0 

Smith  715  0 0 

Royal  696  0 0 

Heath  685  0 O 

Ward  A Lamble  «77  0 O 

8poncer  A Co 660  0 O 

Cook  631  0 O 


Davidson.. 

J . Warne  

Heath 

Helling  

H.  T.  Warue 

Sanders  A Sons... 

Watts  A Co 

Mathews 


Pewterers'  Work. 


For  two  villa-residences  at  Queen 's-road,  Oldham.  Mr. 
A.  Banks,  architect  : — 

E.  Whittaker  £1,460  0 0 

J . Turner  1,460  0 0 

J.  Whittaker 1,439  0 0 

J.  Booth 1,420  0 0 

C.  Schofield  A Co 1,4'  0 0 0 

E.  Stephenson  ) ,350  0 0 

W.  Lees  (accepted) 1,350  0 0 

Dyson  A Sons 1,320  0 0 

[All  of  Oldham,] 


For  building  Congregational  Sunday  schools  at  Oldham. 
Mr.  A.  Banks,  architect:  — 

E.  Whittaker £2,300  0 0 

C.  Schofield  A Co 2,216  0 0 

J.  Booth 2,180  0 0 

Jackson  A Randall  2,173  0 0 

W.  Lees  (accepted) 2,095  0 0 

J.  A J.  Whitehead  2,080  0 0 

K.  Stephenson  (too  late) 2,070  0 0 

[All  of  Oldham.] 


For  the  erection  of  shops  in  High-road,  Kilbnrn,  for 
Mr.  O.  Davies.  Mr.  Edward  Monson  jun.,  architect, 
Acton  : — 

A.  E.  Wickham,  Chiswick  £12,16)  0 0 

F.  J.  Crabh,  Acton 11,828  0 0 

R.  G.  Battley,  Old  Kent-road  11,160  0 0 

W.  A.  Pryor,  Brondeebury 1 1 ,100  0 0 

J.  Ridout,  Oakley -square 10,700  0 O 

J.  Edgar,  Kentish  Town 10,430  0 0 

W.  Martin,  Willesden  Green 10,297  0 0 

Brass  A Co.,  King’s  CroBS  9,950  0 0 

Hann  A Co.,  Old  Windsor 9,913  0 0 

G.  Lyford,  Shepherd’s  Bush  9,495  0 0 

It.  Julian,  Kilburn 9,300  0 0 

Went  A Bowen,  Feltham 9,028  0 0 

T.  Mav,  Acton  , 9,025  0 0 

A.  n.  Harris,  Sutton 8,99)  0 0 

A.  Harris,  Brondetbury  8,418  0 0 

J.  M.  Goodwin,  Brondeslmry 8,273  10  0 

11.  Hunt,  Barnes  (accepted)  8,250  0 0 


For  building  new  mansion  at  Frensham,  near  Farnham, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Woodroffe.  Mr.  A.  E.  Purdie, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Carew,  22,  Surrey- 

street,  Strand : — „ „ 

Diamond  £10,83<  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham 10,763  0 0 

Wall  Bros 10,643  0 0 

Goddard  A 8ons 10,211  0 0 

Roberts  Bros 9,992  0 0 

Tompsett  A Kingham  9,961  0 0 

Carless  A Co 9,549  0 0 

Woods  9,449  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 9,200  0 0 

Accepted  for  estate  offices,  clerk’B  residence,  stabling; 
and  cottage,  at  Easton-on-the-Hill,  Northamptonshire,  for 
Mr.  Nevile  Dav.  Mr.  J.  B.  Corby, architect,  Stamford:— 
W.  A J.  Perkins,  Easton  £1,870  0 0 


For  additional  farm  buildings  at  Wellingore,  Lincoln- 
shire. Mr.  J.  B.  Corby,  architect,  Stamford  :— 

J.  Holmes,  Wainfleet £618  0 0 

R.  H.  Dunkley,  Eastville 60S  0 0 

J.  T.  Turner,  Wainfleet  (accepted)  ...  673  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop.  No.  31,  Chapel- 
a no-  ILoadway,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Shean 

Colls  A Sons  £2,510  0 0 

Whitlock 2,478  12  0 

Mncey  A 8ons  2,379  0 0 

Scott.. 2,367  0 0 

Faulkner 2,346  0 0 

8hurmur 2,260  0 0 

Holliday  A Co 2,133  0 0 

Mayle  Si  Son 2,126  0 0 

Downs 2,068  0 0 

Smith  A Sons. 2,059  0 0 

Prestige  A Co 1,987  0 0 

Green  1»828  0 0 

Accepted  for  constructing  new  road  and  sewer  on  the- 
Norbiton  Estate  of  the  Bee  Land  Company,  under  the- 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  architect  to  the 

^^Atkins,  Teddington. £940  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  St.  Matthias’s  Church,  Plymouth. 
Messrs.  Hine  A Odgers,  architects.  Quantities  taken  out 
by  Messrs.  Widnoll  A Trollope,  Parliament-street,  West- 
minster:— A#  Bt 

Palk  A Partridge £11,133  £9,123 

Pcthick  Bros 10,977  8,641 

Berry  9,779  7,837 

Harley 9,15)  7,390 

Marshall  8.920  6,787 

Finch  A Son  (accepted)  8,778  6,996 

• For  the  whole.  t Without  upper  part  of  tower. 
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For  building  new  schools,  &c.,  for  the  Hampton  Wick 
School  Board.  Mr.  R.  T.  Elsam,  architect.  Hampton 
W lcb.  Quantities  by  the  architect  .- 


Venthem  & Gaze,  Kingston £2  707  0 „ 

A.  Newland,  Cobham 2^100  0 0 

F.  R.  Tozer,  Notting  Hill 2-011  11  6 

W lieatley  X Sons,  East  Moulsey 2,000  0 0 

J.  H.  Jarvis,  Surbiton  Hill  1,963  0 0 

T.  Hardy,  Cowley,  Uxbridge  1,929  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co.,  Regent’s  Park  1923  0 0 

C.  Oldridge  & Sons,  Rorbiton  lj907  0 0 

W.  8chofield,  Bucklersbury 1,900  0 0 

A.  Robb,  City-road ! 1,889  0 0 

O.  Constable,  Hampton  Wick  .........  l’870  0 0 

W.  R.  Wood,  Hampton  Wick 1 ’845  10  7 

G.  Hackle,  Norbiton  1,833  10  0 

Prestige  & Co.,  Grosvenor-road  1>30  0 0 

”’  jjiHicWnbotham,^TeddingU)n  1,9!0  0 0 


J.  F.  Collinson,  Teddington 

C.  Bonell,  Teddington  

T.  Hiscock,  Hounslow 
J.  Piller,  Teddington  . 

A.  Harris,  Sutton 1,699  0 

C.  Manning,  Barnes  i’e9o  0 

Collier,  Teddington  (accepted)  1,636  0 

Brass  X Co.,  King's  Cross ) 226  10 


1,785  0 
1,765  0 
1,728  0 


' wFor  8nPP17inS  anil  laying  2,Q£K)  ft.  lineal  of  18  in.  by  6 in. 
Norwegian  granite  edge  kerb  (straight),  for  the  Bromley 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  surveyor 


Woodhams&Fry  

J.  G.  B.  Marshall  ... 

Cattloy  .... 

E.  X II.  Beevers  

J.  Mowlem  X Co 

H.  R.  Trehearne  X Co.  .., 
J.  8.  Gabriel  (accepted) 


e.  d. 


1 .8  per  foot, 

• 1 8. 

1. 

74 


1 7 


For  building  dwelling-houses  for  pier-master  and  crew 
At  Managers  -street.  Poplar,  for  the  Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  X C.  Harston 
architects,  16,  Leadenhall-street.  Quantities  supplied 

.£1,688  0 0 

J.  B Potter  1 ,400  0 0 

W.  Johnson  1,390  0 0 

J.  11.  Jotinson  i 337  o o 

S Chafen.. *.......  L336  0 0 

J.  Holland 1 329  0 0 

\an  Camp 1,310  13  6 

E Proctor 1,280  0 0 

Ward  X Lamble  Hornsey-street, 

Holloway  (accepted)  1,175  0 0 


For  repairs,  painter’s  work,  Xo.f  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Morning  Adoertiaer,  Fleet-street,  Mr.  W.  T Farthinu 
architect : — b* 

*',ower8  £161  10  0 

0 0 

B.  Cook  (accepted) 107  15  0 


For  new  warehouses  and  buildings  at  Blackfriars,  for  the 
National  and  Provincial  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company. 
Mr  Marshall  N.  Inman,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr 
Walter  Barnett : — J 

g°r  £4,667  0 0 

, r.; 3:»65  5 s 

Andrew  & Nnnson  3 905  0 q 

Brown,  Son,  X Bloomfield 3^650  0 0 

8iimpson  3',533  Q Q 

Grover  X Son  (accepted)  3,493  0 0 


For  engine,  pumps,  and  tank  at  West  Ham  Union  •— 

T.  Middleton  & Co £850  0 0 

Tylor  & Sons . 746  0 0 

Hrown,  lottenham  745  q q 

....  725  0 0 


Meads  X Co. 


Warner  & Sons 

Scott  X 8ons 

J.  X F.  Mav  

H.  Lowe,  Hackney.. 
Bennett  X Sons 
T.  Horn  X Sons 


620  0 0 
0 0 
570  0 0 
650  0 0 
615  0 0 
492  0 0 


W.  Harris,  Forest  Lane  (accepted)  ...  492  0 0 


For  sewer  and  road  on  the  Cotton  Estate,  Cricklewood. 
Mr.  P.  D.  Tuckett,  surveyor;  — 

?eardVH^™,8ey  £845  0 0 

■Koger  X Dickens,  Notting  Hill  825  0 0 

Killingbaclt,  Camden  Town  815  0 0 

Nowell  X Robson,  Kensington 799  0 0 

Watts,  Hampstead  (accepted) 787  15  0 


For  pulling  down  present  school  at  Hyde,  near  Fording, 
bridge,  Hants,  and  erecting  new  school  on  site.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Beale,  architect,  Palace- chambers,  West- 
minster : — 

W.  Dibben.  Salisbury  £714  0 0 

A.  Hubbard,  Tottenham  629  0 0 

G.  Harris,  Salisbury  616  0 0 

Spering  & Wheeler 695  0 0 

T.  Clarke,  Bicbton  595  0 0 

Tuck  X Carley,  Ring  wood 663  0 0 

A.  Head,  Kingwood 652  9 0 

R.  Tuck,  Ringwood 620  15  0 

J.  ^hering,  Fordingbridgo  518  7 6 

W.  E.  Alexander,  Ringwood  490  0 0 

C.  Mitchell.  Dowuton  (accepted)  488  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  at  8henley, 
Herts,  for  Mr.  John  Briers.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Beale,  archi- 
tect : — 

W.  Carter,  Shenley £370  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling,  &c.,  at  13a,  High-street, 
Deptford,  for  Mr.  H.  Wellbeloved.  Mr.  John  James 
Downes,  architect,  183,  Lewisham  High-road 

M.  Redman,  Brockley  £360  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  alterations  at  142,  Lewisham  High-road,  S.E.,  for 
Mr.  John  Squibb.  Mr.  J.  J.  Downes,  architect; — 

T.  D.  Long,  Deptford £167  0 0 

J.  Almond,  Bermondsey  160  0 0 

. M.  Redman,  Brockley  (accepted)  147  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises.  No.  189.  Mile  End-Mad,  for 
Mr.  William  Greaves.  Mr.  Robert  Wm.  Dexter,  archi- 
tect, Jewry-street,  Aldgate : — 

Mark  Gentry £397  0 0 

W.  Gregar 374  q 0 

John  Loveday  328  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  ns  too  late  for  insertion.  Theyshould  bo  delivered 
at  our  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Fourp.m.  on  THUR8DAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


_F-  P— E.  C.  L.— E.  J.  T.— C.  L.  (Paris).— O.  E. — A.  8. — J.  R C 

>V  G.  8 -G.  N.  (address  noted).-J.  D.  8.-F.  J.  P.  (your  letter' is 
not  one  that  we  could  print). — C,  & Co, — J.  P.— T.  S.—C.  M.  8. 

’ •'  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ae„  must  be  accompanied 
inder,  not  neoessarlly  for  publloa- 


We  1 


addresses. 


1 and  address  of 
compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


w*  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication!. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  whloh  have 


been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All [communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to)THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under _ 4s.  8d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os!  8d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special"  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under J,.  gd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  gd. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 
>*  Stamp,  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  smaU  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
•t  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEK,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  4g,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  re  iommends  that  of  the  Utter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECIAL.- ALTERATI0Na  ln  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNES- 


DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  ln  "The  Bullder."mayhave  RepHeiaddrened 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden.  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  aufflclent  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER''  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  countries  within  the  Postal  Union.  26..'  per  annum! 
Remittance*  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUEDRXNIEE,  Publisher. 
No.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advv. 


Bath  Stone. 


ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  WILTS.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster,  Somerset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  Ac.,  ad- 
dress S.  & J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  - Ham, 
Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Whitfield-street,  W. 

Store-street,  W.C.,  and 
Great  Peter-street,  S.W.,  London. 
Telephone  No.  3,654,  and  Private  Wire  con- 
necting Business  Premises. 


MICHELMOKE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\J  LEVER,  8CBEW,  X BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description, 

36a,  BOROUGH  RQAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

IRON  CISTERNS.— 

F.  BRA  BY  & CO. 

_ LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

Particulars  on  application.  Chief  Office : 360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LONDON. 


;■* gtxrpf*r 


